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New  Lights  on  the  Divorce  of 
Hemy  VIII 

IV.     The  Decret.vl  Commission 

DEEPLY  as  Wolsey  must  have  been  depressed  by  the  result  of  Foxo's 
mission,  he  had  no  thought  of  giving  up  tlie  game  ;  and  tlie 
very  same  letter  in  which  Foxe,  four  days  after  his  arrival  at  Green- 
wich,' reported  to  Gardinerhisreceptionby  the  king  and  Anne  Holey n, 
and  what  Wolsey  had  thought  about  the  commission,  contained  also 
new  instructions  from  the  cardinal  to  Gardiner  to  make  still  further 
efforts  to  obtain  a  decretal.  In  conveying  them,  Foxe  was  commis- 
sioned to  express  the  highest  possible  appreciation  of  Gardiner's 
services,  and  to  say  that,  although  what  he  had  done  ^Cas  so  satis- 
factory that  no  further  commission  might  seem  necessary,  yotWolsey, 
for  the  discharge  of  his  own  conscience, |Wiih  the  consent  of  the  other 
prelates  in  England,  and  considering  the  chances  of  mortality,  wislied 
him  still  to  press  the  pope  to  grant  the  decretal  commission,  and  send 
it  very  secretly  to  England,  There  were  four  reasons,  he  said,  for 
urging  this  request.  FirsJ;,,  that  it  would  bo  a  rule  and  guide  to  his 
conscience  how  to  proceed,  determining  the  law  on  points  which 
might  be  called  into  controversy,  so  that  a  final  sentence  might  bo 
passed,  and  all  attempts  to  set  it  aside  afterwards  defeated  ;  second, 
that  it  would  induce  those  who  took  the  adversary's  part  to  conform 
to  the  king's  opinion  ;  third,  that,  considering  the  various  accidonts 
to  which  human  life  was  liable,  it  would  be  rasli  in  him  to  embark 
on  that  sea  of  judicial  proceedings  with  an  open  investigation  of  the 
cause,  when  the  final  result,  after  all,  depended  on  the  pope*H  rati- 

*  He  did  not  finish  the  letter  till  Monday,  11  May,  1528,  but  the  greater  part  of  it, 
containing  the  reports  in  question  and  Wolsey's  InstructlonB,  was  written  on  Thursday, 
7  May,  and  read  to  Wolsey  on  Friday  8  May.  See  LttUiri  and  Papers,  iv,  p.  1873, 
Strype's  Eccl,  Mem,  I.  ii.  122,  Pocook*s  Records  of  the  Reformation^  i.  150. 
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fication  of  the  sentence,  which  many  things  might  interfere  with  ; 
and  fourth,  that  it  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  stability  of  the 
holy  see  if  Wolsey's  influence  with  the  king  were  such  that  Henry 
would  readily  agree  to  anything  that  he  advised ;  and  nothing 
would  be  better  calculated  to  give  him  that  decisive  authority  (which 
Wolsey  virtually  confessed  that  he  had  not  at  that  time)  than  that 
the  pope  should  grant  a  decretal  commission  at  his  request.^ 

In  pressing  these  considerations  on  the  pope,  Gardiner  was, 
however,  to  assure  him  that  Wolsey  had  no  intention  of  making 
process  under  the  decretal,  and  would  never  show  it  to  any  person 
so  as  to  occasion  the  least  slander  or  prejudice  to  the  holy  see,  but 
only  to  the  king  as  a  means  of  augmenting  his  own  influence  with 
him.  Of  this  Gardiner  was  to  make  the  most  solemn  protestation 
under  the  most  sacred  oath.  But  if  after  three  or  four  audiences 
he  found  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  pope  would  change  his  atti- 
tude, he  was  to  take  his  leave  and  return  home,  leaving  the  suit  still 
to  be  prosecuted  by  Sir  Gregory  Casale.  Further,  as  the  lawyers  in 
England  were  of  opinion  that  the  queen  still  had  a  right  of  appeal, 
Gardiner  must  ask  the  best  authorities  in  Rome  whether,  if  she 
did  appeal,  the  legates  might  proceed  notwithstanding,  and  whether, 
even  after  her  appeal,  the  parties  were  not  free  to  contract  new 
marriages,  besides  some  other  niceties  of  law. 

These  instructions  the  cardinal  had  dictated  to  Foxe  on  Wed- 
nesday, 6  May,  and  on  Thursday  Foxe  was  busy  all  day  penning 
them,  a  task  which,  for  lack  of  experience,  he  said,  he  found  very 
irksome.  On  Friday  the  cardinal  called  him  to  read  them  over  to 
him,  and  to  hear  the  reading  of  hia  own  despatches  to  Gardiner, 
which  presumably  gave  further  directions,  perhaps  of  a  more  secret 
nature,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  king  to  inform  him  of  every- 
thing. Henry  entirely  approved,  and  was  very  anxious  that  Gar- 
diner should  execute  his  commission  and  return  at  once.  On 
Saturday,  however,  a  further  point  having  occurred  to  Wolsey,  he 
called  both  Foxe  and  Dr.  Bell  to  his  presence,  and  desired  the 
former  to  write  that  Gardiner  should  consult  Stafileo  and  others 
upon  it.  The  question  was  whether  the  commission  would  not  be 
invalidated  if  the  queen  were  to  do  as  he  was  informed  she  would 
do — renounce  all  benefit  from  the  dispensation  of  Julius,  and  rest 
her  case  simply  on  her  own  allegation  quod  noii  fiiit  cognita  ah 
Arthnroy  so  that,  in  fact,  there  was  no  aflSnity  at  all.  Wolsey  him- 
self was  of  opinion  this  plea  would  not  avail,  because  the  dispen- 
sation made  no  mention  dc  pvblica  houestatCy^  and  the  very  granting 

«  Pocock's  liecords  of  tlie  Hefonnation,  L  147-148,  and  in  Strype's  Eccl,  Mem. 
I.  ii.  119-121.  The  abstract  in  Letters  and  Papers^  iv.  p.  1873,  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory. 

■  That  is  to  say,  although  Katharine  might  be  right  in  maintaining  that  there  was 
no  real  affinity,  still  she  had  been  undoubtedly  the  reputed  wife  of  Prince  Arthur,  and 
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of  a  dispensation  implied  that  the  marriage  was  unlawful  in  itself. 
Moreover  the  wording  of  the  commission  required,  first,  that  the 
validity  of  the  dispensation  should  be  examined,  then  the  lawfulness 
of  the  marriage,  and  third,  that  sentence  of  divorce  should  be  given 
if  that  seemed  just.  But  he  was  very  anxious,  he  said,  to  proceed 
conscientiously  ;  and  as  he  thought  the  king  had  strong  ground  to 
go  upon  in  one  thing,  viz.  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  procure- 
ment of  the  dispensation  at  the  time,  he  wished  Gardiner,  without 
appearing  to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  king's  cause,  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  cardinal  of  Ancona. 

On  Sunday  the  despatches  were  to  have  been  sent  off  by  Barlow ; 
but  on  Woisey  reading  them  over  to  the  king,  a  technical  objection 
was  raised  by  Dr.  Wolman  to  the  clause  excluding  appeal,  which  he 
considered  would  render  that  clause  ineffectual.  On  this  followed 
a  most  extraordinary  scene,  which  must  be  told  in  Foxe's  own  words. 
Gardiner,  as  Foxe  was  instructed  to  write,  must  state  his  own 
opinion  on  the  point  with  perfect  candour  ;  for  the  king  was  quite 
resolved  to  do  nothing  illegal,  and  was  even  persuaded  that  the 
queen's  using  the  right  of  appeal  would  do  much  to  advance  his 
cause.  This  opinion  Woisey  had  been  gradually  instilling  into 
his  mind,  and  he  was  now  convinced  of  its  truth  ;  and  Woisey,  too, 
was  anxious  to  proceed  with  the  strictest  regard  to  justice : 

*  Insomuch,'  writes  Foxe, '  that  yesterday,  to  my  great  marvel,  and  no 
less  joy  and  comfort,  his  grace  openly,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Take,  Mr. 
Wolman,  Mr.  Bell,  and  me,  made  protestation  to  the  king's  highness 
that  although  he  was  so  much  bound  unto  the  same  as  any  subject  might 
unto  his  prince,  and  by  reason  thereof  his  grace  was  of  so  perfect  devotion, 
faith,  and  loyalty  towards  his  majesty,  that  he  could  gladly  spend  goods, 
blood,  and  life  in  his  just  causes,  yet  sith  his  grace  was  more  obliged  to 
God,  and  that  he  was  sure  he  should  render  an  account  de  operibus  suis 
before  Him,  he  would  in  this  matter  rather  suffer  his  high  indignation, 
yea,  and  his  body  jointly  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  than  he  would  do  anything 
in  this  cause  otherwise  than  justice  requireth,  ne  that  his  highness 
should  look  after  any  other  favor  to  be  ministered  imto  him  in  this  cause 
on  his  grace's  party,  than  the  justness  of  the  cause  would  bear  ;  but  if  the 
bull  were  sufficient  he  w^ould  so  pronounce  it,  and  rather  suffer  cxtrcma 
quacquc  than  to  do  the  contrary  or  else  contra  conscientiam  suam.*^ 

The  solemnity  of  the  words  imposed  upon  Foxe,  and  has  even 
deceived  Mr.  Brewer,  who,  amazed  as  he  is  at  such  an  utterance, 
is  disposed  to  account  for  it  by  a  kind  of  idolatrous  loyalty  towards 
the  king  which  really  blinded  Woisey 's  judgment.  But  this  could 
hardly  be  in  one  who  knew  so  perfectly  the  crooked  paths  through 
which  Henry  had  hitherto  pursued  his  object,  and  the  shameful 

therefore  her  marriage  with  Henry  not  only  rehired  a  dispensation  bat  a  more 
expUcit  one  than  that  on  which  it  was  celebrated. 

*  Strype's  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  ii.  126,  and  Pocock's  records  of  the  Reformation^  i.  158-4. 
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meDdacity  with  which  he  himself  had  backed  it  up.    The  scene,  it 
must  unhappily  be  confessed,  was  purely  theatrical,  and  was  got 
up  for  a  purpose.     It  was  meant  to  be  reported.     Nothing  that  the 
pope  had  granted  as  yet  was  secure  without  the  decretal ;  and  all 
the  arguments  for  granting  the  decretal — even  the  attempt  to  show 
that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  Church — would  have  gone  for 
very  little  if  the  pope  were  left  under  an  impression  that  Wolsey 
was  a  mere  creature  of  the  king,  and  that  the  king  himself  was 
absolutely  insincere.     Clement  had  already  put  some  inconvenient 
questions  to  Gardiner  and  his  colleagues,  suggesting  that  the  car- 
dinal might  be  objected  to  by  Katharine  as  having  prejudged  the 
question  which  he  was  to  decide,^  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  this  idea  should  be  carefully  eradicated.   Nothing  could 
be  better  for  the  purpose  than  to  spread  reports  at  Eome  of  Wolsey's 
great  anxiety  to  l)e  impartial  and  to  take  counsel  with  the  best 
authorities  there  even  on  technical  niceties  connected  with  the  case. 
It  was  a  desperate  effort  to  win  from  Clement  such  absolute  and 
unlimited  confidence  that  he  should  put  himself  and  the  honour  of 
the  holy  see  entirely  in  Wolsey's  hands.     In  previous  despatches 
the  cardinal  had  been  unable  to  conceal  from  his  holiness  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  concern  to  him  personally  that  his 
requests  should  be  conceded.    He  had  pointed  out  how  he  had  won 
over  Henry  from  being  a  devoted  friend  and  ally  of  the  emperor 
into  being  an  unselfish  defender  of  the  pope  against  his  majesty 
and  forming  a  league  with  France  for  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
See.     For  this  he  had  given  the  king  the  utmost  assurances  of  the 
pope's  future  friendship,  and  pledged  his  honour  and  faith  and  his 
very  soul  that  the  pope  would  gratify  him  in  everything.*^     If  these 
expectations  were  now  disappointed,  the  cardinal  would  assuredly 
be  reproached  with  levity,  perfidy,  and  violation  of  his  promises.^ 
So  also  in  the  credence  which  he  gave  to  Gardiner  and  Foxe  he 
had  conjured  the  pope  to   give   a   speedy  assent   to  the  king's 
request,  as  a  thing   which   concerned  not  only  the  safety  of  the 
king  and  kingdom  and  the  preservation  of  papal  authority,  but 
Wolsey's  very  life  as  well/    We  have  no  report,  indeed,  of  the  use 
which  Gardiner  and  Foxe  made  of  arguments  like  these  in  their 
conferences   with  the  pope;   but  that  is  evidently  because  their 
written  statements  would   have  been  laid  before  the  king,  who 
would  not  have  been  gratified  by  the  perusal.    For  the  same  reason 

»  Letters  and  Paperst  iv.p.  1819,  Pocock's  Records,  i.  101,  and  Strype's  Eccl.  Mem, 
I.  ii.  73. 

*  *  Super  idque  omnia  ubcrrime  promisi,  meam  etiam  salutem,  fidem,  honorem 
animamque  adstringens,  qaod  omnia  ex  ipsias  Begiae  Majestatis  voluntate  rebus  ipsia 
in  omne  tempus  praestarentur,  absque  ulU  prorsus  occasione  aut  scnipulo  ab  huius- 
modi  indulgendis  petitionibus  digrediendi,'  &c.  See  Burnet  (Pocock*s  ed.),  iv.  54« 
And  the  like  in  State  Papers,  vii.  18,  19. 

'  13urnet,  I.e.  ••  Letters  aiid  Papers,  iv.  no.  3912. 
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nothing  was  said  in  that  long  despatch  of  Foxe  about  Wolsey's 
deep  personal  concern  in  the  matter;  but  we  know  from  other 
evidence  that  Wolsey  himself  very  frequently  insisted  on  it,  and 
must  have  done  so  in  private  letters  of  his  own  to  Gardiner.^ 

It  is  true,  the  decretal,  even  when  granted  by  the  pope,  would 
not  have  served  the  king's  purpose,  or  Wolsey's  either,  if  the  con- 
dition of  secrecy  had  been  observed.  But  assuredly  it  would  not 
have  been  so,  for  all  the  pledges  given.  The  king's  only  object 
was  to  obtain  a  speedy  sentence  of  divorce,  allowing  him  to  marry 
again  at  once ;  and  the  cardinal's  only  object  was  to  get  authority  to 
pass  such  a  sentence.  The  English  agents  at  Bome  had  already 
told  Cardinal  Pucci — a  most  unlucky  admission,  which  no  doubt 
only  served  to  put  the  pope  further  on  his  guard — that  if  once  it 
were  declared  by  judges,  to  whom  the  sole  investigation  of  the  case 
was  committed  by  his  holiness,  that  the  dispensation  was  invalid, 
and  the  marriage  with  Katharine  null,  and  that  the  king  was 
thereby  at  liberty  to  contract  a  new  marriage,  the  people  of 
England  would  care  nothing  for  any  future  declaration  to  the 
contrary,  by  any  other  judges,  or  by  any  papal  commission,  or  by 
any  succeeding  pope,  or  even  by  Clement  himself, '  better  informed ' 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case.*®  The  great  object  was  to  obtain  for  the 
divorce,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  positive  sanction  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  as  for  any  breaches  of  morality  in  the  process  of  obtaining 
it,  Wolsey  flattered  himself  that  some  remedy  could  be  procured.** 

John  Barlow,  who  carried  Foxe's  long  despatch  and  Wolsey's 
private  instructions  to  Gardiner  to  press  for  the  decretal,  probably 
reached  the  papal  court  towards  the  end  of  May.  Early  in  June 
the  pope  had  removed  from  Orvieto  to  Viterbo,  where  he  made 
some  stay  before  returning  to  Bome.  After  the  long  resistance 
Clement  had  already  made  to  Gardiner's  previous  applications,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  speedily  surrender  to  renewed 
pressure  for  the  very  same  object.  What  he  had  already  granted 
he  consented  to  expedite.     On  3  June,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 

*  When  Campeggio  a  few  months  later  had  come  to  England,  and  in  the  first  place 
proposed  to  Wolsey  that  they  should  endeavour  to  dissuade  the  king  from  the  divorce, 
Wolsey  would  not  hear  of  it  *  allegando  che  se  non  si  seguiva  il  desiderio  del  Be,  il 
quale  d  munito  et  giustificato  da  molte  ragioni,  .  .  .  che  ne  seguira  presta  et  total 
mina  del  Regno,  di  sua  Signoria  Reverendissima,  et  della  reputatione  ecclesiastica  in 
questo  Regno '  (Theiner,  571).  So  also  John  Casale  insisted  with  the  pope  on  the  neces- 
sity of  his  preserving  the  king  of  England's  friendship.  '  Relicti  namque  Regiae  Males - 
tatis  amicitiA,  Religionis  imminutio  subsequeretur,  et  Regni  illius  a  tarn  antiqu&  cum 
Sede  ApostolicA  coniunctione  dissolutio,  ac  Dominationis  vestrae  Reverendissimae  {i.e. 
Wolsey^s)  gratia  et  autoritas  apud  Sereniss.  Regem  non  suo  merito  deficeret,  eiusque 
fortaste  salus  periclitaretur '  (Burnet,  iv.  67). 

'*  Rdmische  Dokumente,  pp.  25,  26. 

"  Even  so  in  the  following  year,  as  we  shall  see,  in  conference  with  Campeggio, 
Wolsey  said  he  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  satisfy  the  king  in  some  way  with  a  sentence 
*  et  valeat  quantum  valere  potest,'  for  time  would  afterwards  bring  a  remedy  (*  ch'  il 
tempo  poi  porter^  qualche  remedio ').    Itomisolie  Dokumcnie^  61). 
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released  Campeggio  from  his  duties  at  Eome,  and  conferred  the 
government  of  the  towTi  on  Cardinal  Farnese.  He  also  renewed 
the  bull  of  13  April  to  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  under  the  date  of  8 
June.*^  But  as  to  granting  the  decretal  it  was  a  different  matter. 
On  the  9th,  however,  Gardiner  having  wrung  from  him  some  vague 
indefinite  promise,  he  went  so  far  as  to  write  to  the  king  that, 
difficult  as  the  task  was,  ho  would  endeavour  to  find  some  mode  of 
meeting  his  wishes.*^  Two  days  later,  Gardiner  reported  to  the 
king  that  after  many  altercations  and  promises  made  to  him,  the 
pope  had  at  last  consented  to  send  the  desired  commission  by 
Campeggio.  Even  then,  however,  though  Gardiner  believed  that 
he  meant  to  fulfil  his  promise,  he  decUned  to  be  specific,  saying 
the  king  would  understand  his  meaning  sufficiently  by  the  words 
he  had  used  in  ^vriting  to  him — inventiiri  snmus  aliquam  formam. 

The  pope  seems  to  have  hinted  that  he  must  confer  with 
Campeggio  himself,  of  whose  judgment  he  had  a  very  high  opinion, 
before  granting  the  decretal.  On  which  Sir  Gregory  Casale  repaired 
to  Rome,  and  strongly  urged  Campeggio  to  second  the  king's 
request,  both  because  it  would  bring  him  into  favour  with  Henry, 
and  because  his  own  credit  was  involved  in  the  confirmation  of 
the  sentence  he  should  give.  Campeggio  seemed  most  favourable, 
and  Sir  Gregory  having  induced  him  to  give  up  a  project  of  taking 
Bologna  on  his  way,  which  would  waste  time,  sent  to  arrange  with 
Andrea  Doria  for  two  galleys  to  convey  him  from  Corneto  or 
Leghorn  to  Marseilles.^^  Eeturning  to  Viterbo,  he  then  told  the  pope 
that  Campeggio  entirely  approved  of  the  decretal  commission,  and 
wished  to  take  it  with  him,  while  to  Campeggio  himself  he  said  that 
he  must  take  it  with  him,  for  they  had  written  to  England  that  the 
pope  would  grant  it  on  condition  of  his  doing  so,  and  the  king  thus 
knew  that  it  depended  entirely  upon  him.  In  the  margin  of  the 
letter  relating  this  smart  piece  of  diplomacy  Wolsey  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  Priulnitcr  factum, ^^ 

A  decretal  commission  was  at  last  obtained  from  the  pope,  though 
he  granted  it  unwillingly,  declaring,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  his 
utter  ruin,  and  said  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  either  openly  or 
secretly.  So  Casale  further  reports.'*^  Wolsey's  painful  appeal  ad 
misericordiam  seems  to  have  prevailed  with  the  pope  at  length  to 
concede  something  that  undoubtedly  ought  not  to  have  been  conceded. 
But  the  concession  was  made  in  a  very  guarded  manner,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  its  being  used  in  the  way  that  Wolsey  certainly 
would  have  used  it  if  he  had  found  the  opportunity.     It  was  made 

'-  The  original  bull  of  13  April  is  printed  by  Dr.  Ehses  in  Edmische  Dokumente^ 
no.  22.  That  of  8  June,  which  is  textually  the  same,  was  printed  long  ago  by  Lord 
Herbert.    See  Kennett's  Complete  History  of  En/jland,  ii.  107. 

'■  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  4348.  •*  Tbid.  no.  4379. 

•»  Tbid  no.  i-M^O.  '"  Ibid.  nos.  410ft,  4380. 
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so  as  to  meet  the  demand  to  the  very  letter,  and  not  to  go  one  incli 
heyond.  A  secret  commission  was  granted,  such  as  was  expressly 
desired,  but  it  was  confided  solely  to  the  keeping  of  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio,  who  had  the  strictest  injunctions  never  to  show  it  to  any 
one  but  the  king  or  Wolsey,  and  never  on  any  account  to  let  it  go 
out  of  his  hands  or  let  any  one  else  hear  of  its  contents ;  for  it  was 
not  to  be  used  in  the  procedure.  If  such  a  commission  would 
enhance,  as  Wolsey  had  said  it  would,  his  influence  with  the  king, 
he  was  welcome  to  all  the  benefit  he  could  derive  from  it,  but  he 
must  ask  no  more.  And  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  granted 
were  very  carefully  observed,  insomuch  that  when  Campeggio  after- 
wards in  England  had  to  show  it  to  the  king  and  Wolsey  he 
gave  the  latter  distinctly  to  understand  that  no  practical  use  could 
be  made  of  it ;  for  the  pope,  he  said,  had  not  granted  it  because  he 
thought  it  right,  but  only  for  Wolsey's  satisfaction,  considering  the 
extreme  instance  he  had  made  for  it.^^  Clement,  doubtless,  was 
desirous  to  save  Wolsey,  as  far  as  he  could,  from  the  ruin  that 
the  cardinal  declared  awaited  him,  and  he  was  probably  still 
more  moved  to  do  so  by  the  representations  which  had  been  made 
to  him  of  the  danger  of  England  revolting  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  apostolic  see  if  the  king's  wishes  were  not  complied  with. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  concession  Clement  certainly  made  which 
was  open  to  serious  objections.  He  soon  followed  it  up  with  another. 
In  June  Gardiner  left  Viterbo  for  Venice,  on  his  way  home ;  ^**  but 
by  the  assiduity  of  Sir  Gregory  Casale  the  pope  was  induced 
shortly  afterwards — apparently  on  23  July — to  give  a  written 
promise  that  he  would  not  revoke  or  do  anything  to  invalidate  the 
decretal  commission,  but  confirm  the  decision  of  the  cardinals  after 
it  was  passed.  This  *  pollicitation,*  as  it  was  called,  was  not  the 
document  of  23  July,  printed  first  by  Lord  Herbert,  and  afterwards 
by  Burnet,*^  from  a  Cottonian  MS. ;  for  that  document,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  was  a  forgery  intended  to  compromise  the  pope 
still  further  :  but  it  certainly  went  far  enough.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
a  formal  document  bearing  the  pope's  name  at  the  head,  as  the  forged 
pollicitation  actually  does,  or  dated  at  the  end,  like  the  latter  ;  nor 
did  it  contain  half  the  clauses  inserted  in  the  other.  It  was  simply 
an  undated  autograph,  not  even  worded,  apparently,  with  sufficient 
care,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  occurrence  in  all  the  copies  (for  the 
original  is  not  known  to  exist  and  was  probably  very  soon  destroyed) 
of  a  manifest  verbal  error  towards  the  close.  The  text  has  been 
printed  by  Dr.  Ehses  for  the  first  time,'-"  and  it  may  be  worth 

•'  BdmiscJie  Dokumente,  pp.  64,  55.  "*  Ibid.  p.  39. 

*»  Eennet'B  Complete  Hist,  ii.  101 ;  Burnet  (Pocock's  ed.)»  vi.  26. 

••  lUimische  Dokumente,  no.  23.  The  document  is  noticed  in  the  Calendar  of  Henry 
VIII  from  a  copy  in  Addit.  MS.  0874  in  the  British  Museum  among  the  papers  of 
April  1528,  where  it  is  certainly  out  of  place,  though  the  commission  to  which  it  refers 
is  of  that  date 
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while  here  to  give  an  exact  translation  of  it  (merely  omitting  one 
or  two  unimportant  words),  as  follows  : — 

Whereas  we,  weighing  carefully  the  justice  of  the  cause,  which  our 
heloved  son  in  Christ,  Henry  VIII,  has  laid  before  us,  of  the  nullity  of 
his  marriage,  which  he  affirms  that  he  contracted  and  consummated  with 
Katharine,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  Spain,  have  issued 
a  decretal  commission  with  clauses  declaring  vahd  the  process  of  what 
our  deputies  shall  have  done  in  that  behalf ;  whereby  we  may  more 
certainly  attest  to  the  said  King  Henry  our  desire  to  administer  speedy 
justice  in  the  matter  and  make  it  more  secure  against  a  labyrinth  of 
judgments  with  long  and  various  circuit  hardly  to  be  unravelled  in  one 
lifetime  even  in  the  most  just  causes,  as  processes  are  conducted  now ; 
We  promise  on  the  word  of  a  Koman  pontiff  that  at  no  one's  petition  or 
request,  nor  of  our  own  mere  motion,  will  we  ever  grant  any  letters,  briefs, 
bulls,  or  rescripts,  by  way  either  of  justice  or  of  favour,  which  shall  contain 
matter  of  inhibition  (for  whatever  reason)^*  against  the  commissions 
hitherto  issued  in  the  aforesaid  cause,  or  which  shall  delay  or  hinder,  or 
in  anything  contradict,  the  full,  perfect,  final,  and  due  execution  of  the 
said  commission,  or  revoke  it ;  but  we  will  preserve  the  commission  given 
by  us  in  its  fullest  strength,  authority,  and  efficacy.  Finally,  we  will  give 
and  concede  from  time  to  time,  really  and  with  effect,  without  any  unjust 
refusal,  delay,  or  difficulty,  all  such  letters,  briefs,  bulls,  or  rescripts  as 
may  be  vaUd  and  efficacious  to  confirm  the  due  execution  of  the  said  com- 
mission and  the  things  decreed,  defined,  and  pronounced  by  virtue  thereof. 

The  text  of  this  document  is  the  more  important  because  we  do 
not  possess  that  of  the  decretal  commission  to  which  it  refers ;  for 
the  words  used  show  the  pretext  on  which  that  commission  was 
granted.  And  this  was  precisely  the  pretext  put  forward  by  Wolsey 
— that  it  would  avoid  his  entering  on  a  sea  of  judgments  (the  pope 
called  it  a  labyrinth  of  judgments)  without  a  certain  clue  to  the 
ultimate  result.  We  see,  therefore,  what  the  nature  of  the  decretal 
commission  must  have  been,  and  how  far  the  pope  really  went  to 
gratify  demands  so  urgently  insisted  on.  It  was  a  commission 
setting  forth  the  law  by  which  the  legates  were  to  be  guided, 
leaving  to  them  the  examination  of  the  facts.  It  was  not  by  any 
means  what  Guicciardini  and  others  afterwards  represented  it  to 
have  been,  a  secret  bull  prejudging  the  whole  question  and 
declaring  the  marriage  invalid.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  serious  error 
in  policy  to  grant  such  a  commission  at  all,  and  especially  a  secret 
one,  which  was  sure  to  be  talked  about  and  misrepresented  to  the 
discredit  of  the  holy  see.  And  the  pollicitation^'-*  was  a  further 
error,  still  more  lending  itself  to  misrepresentation  ;  for  though  it 

^'  The  words  *  quacunque  ratione  ^  follow  '  inhibitoriam  '  in  Addit.  MS.  6874,  f.  112. 
This  is  the  only  variation  I  have  found  from  the  text  as  printed  by  Ehses  in 
RUmische  Doknmc^ite,  pp.  30-1. 

**  It  is  extraordinary  that  such  a  •  pollicitation  *  should  have  been  given  (if  we  are 
right  about  its  date)  just  after  the  protest  of  Muxetula  (Letters  and  Papers,  iv.  no 
4535),  printed  by  Mr.  Pocock  in  the  present  number  of  this  Review  (p.  111). 
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could  not  be  justly  construed  as  an  unqualified  promise  to  uphold 
any  decision  given  by  the  cardinals,  when  there  were  valid  grounds 
of  appeal,  yet  such  an  interpretation  of  its  tenor  might  be 
plausibly  insinuated,  and  it  was  easy  to  pretend  that  even  the  first 
six  words  {Cum  nos  iustitiam  eius  causae  perjyendentes)  were  an 
admission — as  they  certainly  were  not — of  the  justice  of  the  king's 
cause.  Those  six  words,  of  course,  really  meant  that  the  pope,  in 
granting  the  decretal,  had  to  consider  carefully  what  was  just  and 
right  according  to  the  canon  law  in  the  cause  laid  before  him  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  object  of  the  whole  proceeding  was  not  to  pre- 
judge the  question,  but  to  set  forth  clearly  principles  on  which  it 
ought  to  be  decided.  And  the  pollicitation,  impolitic  as  it  was,  and 
indeed  quite  improper  (seeing  that  it  guaranteed  the  efficacy  of  a 
commission  which  the  pope  himself  was  most  anxious  should  never 
be  put  in  force),  was  only  an  undertaking  not  to  interfere  with  its 
due  execution — that  is  to  say,  it  pledged  the  pope  to  allow  sentence 
to  be  pronounced,  and  even  to  issue  bulls  to  confirm  the  sentence 
afterwards,  only  on  the  presumption  that  such  sentence  was  passed 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  decretal. 

V.  The  Mission  of  Campeggio. 

Meanwhile,  however  dejected  Wolsey  might  be  as  to  the  very 
doubtful  result  of  all  this  extraordinary  pressure  put  upon  the 
pope,  the  king  and  Anne  Boleyn  took  it  quite  otherwise.  Gardiner's 
too  artistic  account  of  his  own  success  in  browbeating  the  sacred 
college  had  apparently  induced  the  lovers  to  believe  their  case 
more  hopeful  than  they  themselves  had  imagined.  The  divorce 
was  the  only  real  difficulty  in  their  way,  and  the  fact  that  a  cardi- 
nal was  actually  coming  from  Rome  to  hear  the  cause  made  them 
sanguine  of  an  early  decision  as  to  the  nullity  of  the  king's  existing 
marriage.  Their  worst  fears  were  occasioned  by  the  sweating 
sickness,  which  in  the  summer  dispersed  the  court,  attacked 
Anne  Boleyn  herself,  and  made  both  the  king  and  her  for  the 
time  almost  as  solicitous  about  the  health  of  Wolsey  as  they  were 
about  each  other.  Henry  nevertheless  could  not  refrain  from 
writing  to  her  his  satisfaction  that  the  long  looked-for  time 
was  so  near  at  hand,  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  the  need  of  re- 
straining their  impatience  till  the  two  legates  were  able  to  meet  and 
open  the  trial.^^  In  her  absence  he  was  much  occupied  with  his 
*  book '  (on  which  he  tells  her  in  one  letter  that  he  had  spent  four 
hours  that  day),  setting  forth  his  case  for  the  legates,  and  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  it  *  made  substantially  for  his  matter.'  ^* 

As  to  Wolsey,  it  was  the  distinct  opinion  of  the  French  ambas- 

"  Love  Letters  of  Henry  7JJJ,  no8.  xi.,  xvii.,  vi.  As  to  Anne  Boleyn's  solicitude  for 
Wolsey*  see  her  letter  in  Burnet,  i.  104  (Letters  and  Papers,  iv.  no.  4480). 
■•  Ibid,  no.  xvi. 
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sador,  Du  Bellay,  that  however  much  he  tried  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances he  knew  not  where  he  stood  in  this  matter.^'*  Du  Bellay  had 
heard  it  said  that  the  king  had  used  most  terrible  language  to 
him  for  venturing  to  suggest  to  him  that  the  pope  in  the  end 
would  refuse  his  assent  to  the  divorce.  He  had  even  himself 
breathed  to  Du  Bellay  some  hints  of  his  wish  to  retire  from  public 
life  whenever  the  king's  marriage^  was  settled  and  a  firm  amity 
established  between  France  and  England.^^  He  had  also  confessed 
that  *  he  required  to  use  a  terrible  alchemy  and  dexterity  in  his 
affairs,  for  there  were  men  who  watched  him  so  narrowly  that  they 
would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  calumniating  him  as  being  too 
strong  a  partisan  of  France.'  '^  Undoubtedly  he  felt  a  strain  such 
as  he  had  never  felt  before,  and  would  gladly  have  been  free  to 
throw  off  statesmanship  and  bestow  more  energy  on  the  erection  of 
his  colleges  and  his  proper  duties  as  a  churchman. 

Campeggio's  journey  to  England  was  a  tedious  one,  delayed 
apparently  by  serious  fits  of  gout.  He  embarked  at  Corneto  for 
Lyons  on  24  July,  but  did  not  reach  Paris  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, where,  being  unable  to  sit  on  horseback,  he  had  to  rest  two 
or  three  days  and  then  continue  his  journey  in  a  litter.  At  Calais 
rough  weather  delayed  his  crossing,  and  the  gout  again  made  his 
progress  slow  and  diflScult  all  the  way  up  to  London,  where  he  at 
once  took  to  his  bed  in  great  suffering.  It  could  not  have  made 
things  more  agreeable  that  he  was  received  by  the  people  in  the 
streets  with  manifest  tokens  of  ill-will,  as  one  who  came  in  a 
bad  cause,  to  do  what  it  was  thought  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom.^®  But  the  very  day  after  his  arrival,  he  had  an  unwel- 
come visit  from  his  brother  cardinal,  who  insisted  on  beginning  at 
once  to  discuss  the  business  they  had  to  transact  in  common, 
and  the  line  which  Wolsey  took  upon  the  subject  was  not  at  all 
agreeable,  even  if  he  had  been  in  health. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  account  of  what  the  two 
cardinals  did,  now  that  they  had  come  together,  we  must  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  chief  source  of  our  information,  which  is 
simply  Cardinal  Campeggio's  own  despatches  to  Home.  These 
are  not  altogether  new,  having  been  published  more  than  thkty 

"  *  Quant  a  Monsieur  Ic  Legat,  jc  pense  qu'il  nc  spayt  pas  bien  oil  il  en  est,  quclque 
dissimulation  qu'il  en  faize  '  (Lc  Grand,  iii.  104). 

*  Ibid.  pp.  164-5.    '  ■-'  Ibid.  pp.  157-8  ;  Letters  and  Papers,  iv.  no.  4649. 

-»  *  I  populi,  s*  intende,  V  hanno  visto  di  malissima  voglia  et  battuto  per  la  strada 
motti  molto  strani,  cosi  attacati  su  pei  canti  versi  in  loro  lingua,  che  dicono  che  Sua 
Signoria  Kma.  va  \k  per  subverter  et  ruinar  quel  regno  et  per  far  una  cosa  iniquissima' 
(The  people,  of  course,  have  seen  him  with  the  utmost  ill-will,  and  scattered  through 
the  streets  very  strange  words,  and  have  stuck  up  at  the  street  corners  lines  in  their 
language  to  the  effect  that  his  most  reverend  lordship  goes  there  to  subvert  and  ruin 
the  kingdom,  and  to  do  a  most  unjust  thing).—- Cardinal  Salviati  in  France  to  his  father 
at  Rome,  13  Oct.  1528,  ROmische  Dokumente,  p.  259. 
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years  ago,  first  by  Lammer  ^  and  afterwards  by  Theiner,^®  in  very 
well  known  collections.  But  neither  of  these  editors  gives  the 
complete  text ;  large  passages  are  left  out  by  both,  and  among  the 
things  omitted  are  matters  of  the  utmost  importance.  Both 
editors,  moreover,  besides  other  blunders,  have  printed  the  letters 
in  such  a  confused  and  misleading  manner  as  to  create  chrono- 
logical enigmas  for  the  historical  student  not  by  any  means  easy  to 
see  through.  Dr.  Ehses  has,  for  the  first  time,  rectified  these  errors 
by  printing  the  full  text  in  the  correct  order ;  and  he  has  also 
explained  how  the  errors  originated. 

Campeggio's  first  despatch  after  his  arrival  in  England  was 
not  closed  and  sent  off  till  28  Oct. ;  but  it  consisted  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  four  separate  letters  of  different  dates,  each 
after  the  first  being  merely  a  long  postscript  or  continuation  of  the 
preceding.  No  doubt  each  of  them  might  have  been  despatched  by 
itself  but  for  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  trusty  messenger  to  convey  it 
to  Vitorbo  or  Rome  ;  but  the  budget  was  detained  for  a  convenient 
opportunity.  The  first  of  the  separate  portions  was  dated  17 
Oct.,  the  second  the  19th,  the  third  the  26th,  and  the  fourth  the 
28th,  The  whole  was  addressed  to  the  pope's  private  secretary, 
Salviati,  to  whom,  from  time  to  time,  Campeggio  always  imparted 
an  account  of  his  proceedings.  Lammer,  indeed,  misled  by  an 
enclosed  envelope  directed  to  the  pope's  other  secretary,  Sanga,  has 
treated  the  whole  series  of  despatches  as  addressed  to  him  instead 
of  Salviati,  and  Brewer,  finding  the  very  same  letters  rightly  printed 
by  Theiner  as  addressed  to  Salviati,  has  been  thereby  misled  into 
supposing  that  the  despatches  were  sent  in  dupUcate  to  both  the 
papal  secretaries.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  worst  misappre- 
hension arising  from  careless  and  imperfect  editing.  Matter 
written  on  the  17th  is  printed  as  part  of  the  section  written  on  the 
28th,  and  much  matter  written  on  the  28th  is  inserted  in  the  first 
section,  dated  at  the  end  on  the  17th.  Thus  the  contents  of  the 
letter  us  printed  are  altogether  perplexing. 

The  causes  of  all  this  confusion  are  as  follows :  First,  as  will 
be  readily  understood,  the  most  important  passages  of  Campeggio's 
letters  were  always  written  in  cipher,  and,  we  may  add,  in  a  very 
complicated  cipher,  difficult  to  render  into  ordinary  writing  even 
when  the  key  was  known.  Moreover  the  papal  secretaries,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ehses,  took  care  that  the  decipherer  himself  should  not 
know  all  that  the  letters  contained ;  ^^  for   there   was  an   official 

"  Monunietita  Vaticana,  Friburgi  Brisgoviae,  1861. 

"  Vetera  Monunienta  Hibernorum  et  Scotorum  historiam  illmtrantia,  Bomae, 
1864. 

**  In  his  first  article  in  the  Historisches  Jahrbuch,  ix.  34,  Dr.  Ehses  promises  to 
explain  how  this  was  efifected,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  completely  redeemed  his 
pledge,  and  I  have  been  driven  partly  to  a  conjecture  of  my  own  that  there  were  pas- 
sages in  the  original  cipher  with  secret  marks,  which  showed  that  they  were  not  to  be 
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decipherer  at  the  Curia,  whose  name  was  Cecco,  and  it  was  most 
important  that  any  attempt  of  imperial  or  EngUsh  agents  to  sound 
him  should  be  defeated  by  the  simple  fact  that  he  Imew  nothing 
material.  So  apparently  the  whole  despatch  in  this  case  was  not 
submitted  to  him.  Not  a  word  did  he  decipher  of  the  second 
section  of  the  letter,  dated  the  19th,  and  he  passed  over  likewise 
several  important  passages  in  the  other  sections.  These  the  papal 
secretaries  doubtless  deciphered  for  themselves,  led,  perhaps,  by 
some  secret  indications  agreed  upon  between  them  and  Campeggio 
to  withhold  them  from  the  official's  view.  But  of  what  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  the  oflScial  marked  the  two  longest  ciphered  passages 
A  and  B,  and  transcribed  the  rest  of  the  text,  with  these  omissions, 
adding  a  decipher  of  A  and  B  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  tran- 
script. Lammer  and  Ehses  have  both  printed  from  this  transcript 
and  ascribed  these  extracts  to  the  last  date  of  the  letter.  Thanks 
to  Dr.  Ehses,  however,  we  may  now  read  the  story  in  the  order  in 
which  Campeggio  reports  them  himself. 

The  pope,  it  appears,  although  he  had  despatched  Campeggio 
to  England  to  try  the  cause,  still  fondly  entertained  the  hope  that 
Henry  was  not  so  set  upon  the  divorce  that  he  might  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  pursuing  the  matter  to  a  judicial  sentence ;  and  he 
also  hoped  that  Wolsey  would  assist  in  this  work  of  dissuasion. 
But  at  his  very  first  interview  with  Wolsey  the  legate  found,  much 
to  his  regret,  that  the  cardinal  would  not  countenance  any  such 
attempt,  and  that  he  and  the  king  were  alike  resolved  to  proceed 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  He  argued  the  question  with 
him  at  great  length,  but  Wolsey  was  quite  immovable,  declaring 
that  if  the  king's  desire  was  not  complied  with,  fortified  as  he  was 
by  the  opinions  of  many  learned  and  God-fearing  men,  it  would 
lead  to  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  of  himself,  and  of  the 
church's  authority  in  England.  And  in  addition  to  all  this  Wolsey 
told  him  things  which  he  did  not  know  and  must  have  heard  with 
some  astonishment ;  as,  that  the  pope  himself  had  advised  the 
king  to  proceed  to  second  nuptials,  promising  to  confirm  everything 
afterwards,  and  that  they  had  in  their  hands  written  promises  and 
bulls  for  another  dispensation,  and  a  written  promise  from  his 
holiness  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  commission  of  the  legates, 
but  to  confirm  whatever  decision  they  should  come  to  :  so  that  it 
was  really  most  important  to  proceed  with  the  business  at  once.*^ 

Wolsey  was  so  urgent  in  the  matter  that  Campeggio  felt  the 

submitted  to  the  official  decipherer.  The  official  may,  perhaps,  also  have  been  kept 
in  the  dark  partly  by  the  fact  that  after  he  had  made  a  literal  rendering  from  the 
symbols  several  expressions  required  further  interpretation,  such  as  quesi,  which  was 
used  to  mean  the  pope  (sua  santita),  ru,  which  meant  la  pace  (the  peace),  so  for  il 
re  (Henry  VIII),  re  for  qtiesto  (this),  and  so  forth.  But  he  must  certainly  have  seen 
through  the  meaning  of  at  least  some  of  these  verbal  symbols. 
*-  ROmischc  Dokiimcntc,  no.  29,  pp.  47,  48. 
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only  way  to  put  him  off  was  to  tell  him  a  thing  which  he  had  not 
meant  to  disclose  except  under  pressure.  The  pope  had  asked  him, 
when  he  took  his  leave,  what  his  opinion  of  the  king's  case  was, 
and  he  had  replied  that  he  had  not  clearly  made  up  his  mind,  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  done  so  he  would  inform  his  holiness  before  pro- 
ceeding to  pass  judgment.  At  this  information  Wolsey  was 
seriously  alarmed,  and  said.  Si  sic  est,  nolo  negociari  vobiscum  sine 
potestate,  neque  sic  agitur  cum  rege.  Campeggio  assured  him 
that  he  had  not  spoken  so  because  they  were  destitute  of  powers, 
but  only  to  fulfil  his  own  promise  to  the  pope.  The  subject  then 
dropped;  but  Wolsey  gave  him  a  most  significant  warning  to 
beware  lest  England,  like  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  should  be 
lost  to  the  holy  see  by  the  indiscretion  of  one  cardinal.  Campeggio 
wrote  in  most  secret  cipher  to  Eome  that  if  the  pope  considered 
delay  imperative  for  a  full  consideration  of  the  matter  he  should 
send  a  brief  which  he  could  show  the  king,  or  otherwise  intimate 
his  commands  and  write  to  the  king  or  Wolsey  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  serious  danger  and  show  that  he,  Campeggio,  being  on  the 
spot,  had  done  only  what  he  saw  to  be  necessary.^* 

Such  are  the  main  contents  of  the  letter  written  on  17  Oct. 
Next  day  Wolsey  visited  him  again,  and  gave  him  news  from  Spain 
and  Italy,  showing  great  possibilities,  by  means  of  England's  firm 
alliance  with  France,  of  a  general  league  with  the  ItaUan  powers 
against  the  emperor,  in  which  the  Venetians  should  be  persuaded 
to  restore  Ravenna  and  Cervia  to  the  pope.  But  these  were  matters 
which  Campeggio  was  content  to  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the 
pope's  advisers.^ 

On  the  22nd,  although  he  could  not  ride,  walk,  or  even  sit 
without  discomfort,  he  was  compelled  to  visit  the  king,  who  had 
removed  to  his  palace  on  the  Thames;  in  London  (Bridewell),^"'  in 
order  to  be  near  him  and  give  him  audience.  There,  amid  a  crowd 
of  noblemen,  bishops,  and  ambassadors,  he  received  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  king.  But  among  the  company  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
whose  presence  would  have  been  inconvenient,  did  not  appear, 
having  received  no  invitation.  Campeggio*s  secretary,  Florian,  made 
a  speech  in  the  name  of  both  the  legates,  which  was  listened  to 
with  the  greatest  attention ;  and  when,  urging  a  universal  peace, 
he  spoke  of  the  calamities  of  Italy  and  of  Eome,  the  audience  were 
moved  to  tears.  Dr.  Foxe  made  an  elegant  reply,  and  after  the 
public  audience  the  king,  retiring  with  the  two  legates  into  another 
chamber,  assured  him  that  he  would  promote  a  general  peace  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  A  further  conversation  followed  about 
the  Venetians,  with  whom  the  king  said  he  and  Wolsey  were  much 

**  Rthni8che  Dokumenie,  no.  29,  pp.  49,  50.  **  Ibid.  no.  30. 

**  He  and  the  queen  both  removed  thither  from  Greenwich.  See  Spanish  Calendar i 
vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  839. 
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dissatisfied,  but  that  they  might  be  coerced  into  a  league  with 
England  and  France,  giving  up  Cervia  and  Ravenna ;  only  Francis 
agreed  that  this  matrimonial  question  of  Henry's  must  be  settled 
first.  Next  day  the  king  paid  Campeggio  a  private  visit  of  four 
hours'  duration,  in  which  the  legate  did  his  best  to  urge  him  to 
desist  from  prosecuting  the  suit,  so  as  to  secure  the  succession  to 
his  throne  and  avoid  scandals,  telling  him  that  if  he  had  any 
doubts  about  the  dispensation  he  could  get  a  new  one.  The  king 
had  evidently  been  prepared  for  this  by  Wolsey,  and  made  a  care- 
fully premeditated  answer,  using  precisely  the  same  arguments  that 
Wolsey  himself  had  used  to  Campeggio  in  private.  The  question 
then  came  up  whether  the  prohibition  against  marriage  with  a 
brother's  wife  was  not  a  part  of  divine  law  which  the  pope  him- 
self could  not  dispense  with ;  and  Campeggio  found  that  the  king 
had  studied  the  matter  carefully  as  a  theologian,  and  believed 
thoroughly  in  his  own  cause,  though  he  said  he  only  wanted  an 
authoritative  declaration  whether  the  marriage  was  good  or  not. 
Campeggio  believed  that  an  angel  from  heaven  could  not  convince 
him  that  he  was  wrong,  and  accordingly  suggested,  as  the  next  best 
course,  that  means  should  be  used  to  persuade  the  queen  to  enter 
a  nunnery.  Henry  caught  at  this  and  said  he  was  willing  to  settle 
the  succession  on  his  daughter,  Mary,  in  case  of  his  having  no  male 
heirs  by  a  new  marriage.  Campeggio  and  Wolsey  accordingly 
arranged  to  go  to  the  queen  next  day  (Saturday,  the  24th)  and  try 
to  induce  her  to  this  course. 

They  went  accordingly,  but  before  going  had  another  interview 
with  the  king  that  morning,  who  first  wished  to  see  their  com- 
mission and  afterwards  the  decretal.  Campeggio  read  both  to 
him,  but  kept  the  decretal  carefully  in  his  hand,  allowing  no  one 
to  see  it  but  the  king  and  Wolsey.  The  latter  then  said,  *  This 
is  sufficient  to  inform  our  consciences,'  a  remark  which  Campeggio 
quite  anticipated,  though  he  had  in  private  already-  told  Wolsey 
that  the  pope  had  only  given  it  for  his  sake  personally  and  at  his 
urgent  solicitation,  not  because  he  considered  it  a  right  thing  in 
itself,  which  in  truth  it  was  not.  The  king  then  said  he  was  afraid 
he  should  be  abandoned  in  this  business,  because  since  their  last 
interview  some  London  merchants  had  told  him  they  would  en- 
gage their  credit  that  the  pope  would  agree  with  the  emperor. 
Campeggio  replied  that  the  pope  would  do  nothing  unworthy  of  a 
good  pontiff,  but  he  was  bound  to  take  many  things  into  considera- 
tion, not  only  on  their  own  merits,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  authority 
of  the  holy  see  ;  with  which  Henry  seemed  to  be  satisfied. 

The  interview  of  the  two  cardinals  with  the  queen  did  not  lead 
to  much,  except,  as  we  learn  from  the  Spanish  ambassador's  report 
of  ity  a  little  irritation,  at  first,  on  her  part,  which  was  not  at  all 
unnatural,  knowing  as  she  did  beforehand  the  proposition  that 
was  going  to  be  made  to  her  by  two  persons^  one  of  whom,  she 
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really  believeil,  had  *  blown  this  coal '  hetweeu  her  lor  J  and  her/**^ 
Cainpeggio>  indeed,  approached  the  subject  with  great  dehcacj, 
merely  setting  forth  the  expediency  of  Homehow  or  other  avoiding  a 
trial ;  but  she  herself  let  Mm  see  that  she  quite  understood  what 
they  would  suggest  to  her,  and  did  not  seem  to  set  much  store  by 
arguments  of  mere  expetUency,  saying  that  she  was  prepared  to 
show  the  sincerity  of  her  conscience  to  the  pope  himself*  Campeggio, 
however,  did  not  at  first  altogether  despair,  and  spoke  to  her  con- 
fessor. Bishop  Fisher ;  but  shortly  afterwards  she  got  the  king's 
leave  to  confess  to  himself,  when  she  told  him  the  whole  story  of 
her  life  shice  she  first  set  foot  in  England^  and  asi^ured  him  that 
during  the  period  of  less  than  live  months  when  she  was  the 
reputed  wife  of  Arthur  she  had  not  slept  with  him  more  than 
seven  nights,  and  that  she  was  still  a  raaid  when  she  married 
Henry.  She  also  said  and  repeated  several  times  that  she  could 
not  consent  to  take  a  religious  vow,  but  intended  to  live  and  die  in 
the  state  of  matrimony  to  which  God  had  called  iier.  She  was 
evidently  quite  determined  on  this  point.  Campeggio  was  much 
impressed  by  her  good  sense  and  wisdom,  but  was  sorry  she  was  so 
obstinate  in  refusing  to  take  a  course  which  would  clearly  avoid 
many  dangers  and  difficulties  without  any  real  loss  to  herself,^^ 

On  the  *27th  the  two  cardinals  again  visited  her,  at  the  king's 
desu'e,  explained  the  causes  of  their  legation,  and  repeated  much 
that  Campeggio  had  already  said  to  her  on  the  subject  just  referred 
to.  Campeggio  spoke  at  giTat  length  of  the  expediency  of  her  retire- 
ment into  a  convent — how  it  would  tend  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  and  how  she  might  obtain  from  the  king  thereby  all 
tliat  she  cared  to  ask*  Wolsey  then  followed  on  the  same  theme, 
addressing  her  in  Enghsh,  and  praying  her  on  Iris  knees  to  follow 
theii*  good  advice,  and  secure  at  once  the  king's  goodwill  and  her 
own  honour  and  advantage.  She  replied  that  she  would  do  nothing 
to  the  damnation  of  her  soul  or  agamst  the  law  of  God,  and  that 
she  would  consult  her  councillors  and  then  make  answer.^'* 

The  compliaiice  of  Katharine  would  not,  it  is  true,  have 
set  the  Icing  free  to  marry  again ;  but  it  would  have  removed  an 
obstacle  to  further  proceedings  ;  and  if  the  pope  still  insisted  on  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  Henry  was  prepared,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  press  him  for  a  dispensation  for  bigamy/^'-*  Neither  the  king 
nor  Wolsey,  however,  had  much  hope  of  Katharine*s  compliance. 

"  Mendoza^fi  account  here  (Spanish  Cat.  p.  841)  fally  jaslifteis  Bhakespeare  iti  male- 
tng  R&tharioe  insiciLt&te  this  to  Wolsey  himself ;  only  it  was  uot  at  thu  uiaL  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  Cavendish,  whose  account  of  that  Bcene  Bhakespeare  generally 
followed*  doea  not  flpeak  ot  her  making  such  a  charge^  though  ho  says  Wolsey  there 
^mplaincd  of  it  as  an  unjust  suspicion,  from  which  he  deiiirod  the  king  to  clear  him. 
Hall,  like  Mendoaa,  tells  tts  that  ahe  made  this  charge  Againflt  Wolisey  when  the  two 
legates  visited  her. 

•'  n&mi§ohe  DokwtimU,  no.  31.  *"  Ibid.  no.  32. 

•  Bee  Heorj'a  infitmctiona  to  Brian  and  Vannes  in  LetUri  attd  Papers,  vol.  iv. 
oos*  4977  (p.  2158)  and  4^79 ;  see  alao  IliSmischc  DokummU,  p*  63, 
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For  Wolsey  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  difficulties  which  closed 
in  on  every  side.  On  1  Nov.  he  wrote  to  Sir  Gregory  Casale  at 
Rome  a  long  letter,  mainly  consisting  of  complaints,  remonstrances, 
and  entreaties,  to  be  addressed  to  the  pope.  Campeggio,  he  said, 
had  come,  and  brought  a  commission  for  his  own  instruction  and 
that  of  the  king's  ministers,  but  not  to  be  used  in  the  process,  and 
the  king  was  much  dissatisfied.  Yet,  instead  of  acting  on  it,  he 
was  trying  to  dissuade  the  king  and  queen  from  having  the  cause 
tried  at  all ;  and,  worse  still,  he  would  not  entrust  his  own  colleague, 
Wolsey,  with  the  commission.  So  that  the  king,  who  had  assured 
himself  and  his  privy  council  that  the  pope  would  do  all  he  could 
for  him,  now  found  himself  deceived,  and  those  who  had  asserted 
that  causes  of  delay  would  be  continually  invented  had  proved  to 
be  right.  The  pope  must  consider  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  course 
he  was  pursuing  in  such  dangerous  times.  The  king  might  be 
driven  to  adopt  remedies,  which  were  frequently  suggested  to  him, 
injurious  to  papal  authority,  and  so  forth.  The  marriage,  more- 
over, could  not  be  revived ;  but  if  the  divorce  were  carried  it  would 
really  lead  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  for  an  alliance  might  be  expected 
between  England,  France,  and  the  emperor,  who  could  not  take 
offence  at  the  king's  honourable  and  lawful  proceedings.^^ 

As  regards  the  last  suggestion,  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  accordance 
with  a  view  which  Wolsey  had  been  trying,  not  very  hopefully,  to 
impress  upon  Campeggio ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  in  agreement  with 
what  he  said  a  few  days  after  to  the  French  ambassador,  whom  he 
tried  to  interest  in  the  divorce  by  showing  what  a  great  rupture 
with  the  emperor  would  come  of  it,  and  how  it  would  lead  to  a 
closer  and  more  enduring  alliance  between  England  and  France.'** 
But  the  poor  cardinal  was  hard  driven  when  he  made  such  com- 
plaints and  petitions  to  the  pope,  asking  for  further  favours.  When 
John  Casale  presented  his  remonstrances  to  Clement  YII,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  had  intended  the  king  to  be  mocked  by  a  delusive 
commission,  the  pope  was  very  angry,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
Casale's  arm  said  it  was  he  who  had  a  right  to  complain.  He  had 
granted  the  decretal,  he  said,  merely  to  be  shown  to  the  king  and 
immediately  afterwards  burnt.  He  would  not  have  granted  it  at 
all  but  for  Wolsey's  urgent  entreaties,  and  he  had  never  consented 
that  it  should  be  shown  to  any  of  the  king's  councillors.  He  could 
show  letters  from  Wolsey  himself  to  prove  that  this  was  the  under- 
standing ;  and  Casale's  own  brother.  Sir  Gregory,  could  attest  that 
Gardiner  made  no  further  demands,  and  that  if  he  had  he  would  not 
have  obtained  them.  The  pope  saw  clearly  the  mischief  that  would 
arise  from  this  unhappy  decretal,  and  said  with  bitter  feeling  that 
he  would  gladly  recall  what  had  been  done,  if  it  cost  him  one  of 
his  fingers.'**  James  Gairdner. 

*•  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  4897. 

*'  Ibid.  no.  4915,  p.  2133.  «  /t»U  no.  6038. 
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The  Administration  of  the  Navy  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution  ^ 

IT  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise  that  those  historians  who  were 
the  first  to  appreciate  the  great  Puritan  movement,  so  long 
under  a  cloud,  should  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  drawing  a 
dramatic  contrast  between  the  vigour  and  comparative  purity  of 
government  during  the  Interregnum,  and  its  nervelessness  and  cor- 
ruption under  the  rule  of  the  Stuarts.  That  some  such  contrast 
exists,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny.  The  valuable  researches  of 
Mr.  Oppenheim  into  naval  administration '  have  only  served  to 
confirm  it,  as  far  as  the  navy  is  concerned,  for  they  show  that 
under  the  Commonwealth  things  were  vastly  better  managed  than 
under  Charles  I  and  James  I ;  while  the  ordinary  reader  of  Pepys's 
Diary  knows  that  soon  after  the  Eestoration  the  system  of  the 
navy  broke  down,  and  the  wiser  heads  were  disposed  to  regret 
the  administrative  successes  of  the  treasonable  times.'  But  it  is 
possible  to  insist  rather  too  much  upon  the  dramatic  character 
of  the  contrast.  Our  view  is  apt  to  be  coloured  by  the  gloomy 
reflexions  in  the  '  Diary '  on  the  first  ten  years  of  naval  admi- 
nistration and  by  the  disasters  of  the  Dutch  war.  Moreover, 
the  disease  of  the  Restoration  period  had  already  declared  itself 
before  the  Restoration  took  place.  Mr.  Oppenheim  shows  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  Interregnum  financial  difficulties  were 
increasing,  and  the  navy  was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  all  the 
evils  that  follow  in  the  train  of  debt,^  and  in  some  respects  between 

*  The  MS.  authorities  on  which  these  articles  are  based  are  some  of  those  col- 
lected by  Pepys  for  his  projected  History  of  the  Navy,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Pepysiau  library  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  AdmircUty  Letters^  Naval  Precedents^  Mi$cellanie»t  and  Naval  Minutes,  The 
writer  desires  again  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Mag- 
dalene College  for  permitting  him  to  have  access  to  the  library,  and  especially  to  the 
librarian,  Mr.  A.  G.  Peskett,  for  the  unvarying  kindness  with  which  he  has  allowed 
him  facilities  for  consulting  the  manuscripts,  often  at  considerable  inconvenience  to 
himself. 

*  Enolish  Histobical  Beview.  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  these  have  been 
published  under  the  title  Ilistory  of  tJie  Royal  Navy^  and  of  Merchant  Shipping  in 
relation  to  the  Navy. 

*  *  The  business  of  abusing  the  Puritans  begins  to  grow  stale,  and  of  no  use,  they 
being  the  people  that  at  last  will  be  found  the  wisest '  (Diary,  4  Sept  16GS). 

*  Enoubh  Historical  Rkvikw,  xi.  22,  82,  36. 
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1658  and  1668  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  to  choose. 
The  condition  of  the  navy  5\1ien  the  king  came  back  was  described 
by  Pepys  as  *  deplorable/  ■'  and  whatever  reforms  might  be  at- 
tempted now  would  be  attempted  under  great  disadvantages,  for 
the  lack  of  funds  affected  every  branch  of  mwal  administration.*^ 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  period  from  the  Eeatoration  to  the 
Eevolution,  in  many  respects  so  disgraceful,  was,  if  taken  as  a  whole, 
a  period  of  naval  progi'ess,  at  any  rate  in  certain  directions,  A 
recent  writer  on  finance '  has  ^hown  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
financiers  of  the  Restoration  to  adopt  and  incorporate  into  the  per- 
manent system  of  the  country  devices  for  raising  revenue  that  had 
originated  in  a  period  of  revolution.  In  the  same  way  it  was  left 
to  the  organisers  of  the  navy  after  1660  to  appropriate  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Interregnum.  But  it  was  also  their  task  to  accompUsh 
some  important  improvements  that  were  entirely  their  own. 

This  progress  is  to  be  largely  explained  b}^  the  methodical 
industry  of  one  of  the  few  subordinate  officials  who  have  received 
due  credit  for  their  labours  at  the  hands  of  posterity — Samuel 
Pepys  himself.  But  papers  in  the  Pepysian  Library  certainly 
suggest  that  something  more  than  is  commonly  allowed  was  due  to 
the  keen  interest  taken  in  naval  matters  by  both  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York/  That  James  possessed  a  creditable  knowledge  of 
naval  affairs  has  always  been  admitted,  and  Macaulay  himself  allows 
that  he  would  have  made  a  *  respectable  clerk  in  the  dockyard  at 
Chatham.'  But  even  the  latest  biographer  of  Charles^  scarcely 
does  him  full  Justice  when  he  credits  him  with  a  *  love  of  ships  and 

*  Naval  Mimitts  (Pepysian  MS>  286(i),  pp,  00-1. 

*  The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  c!Bp<^ciall3r  in  the  Diarjf  and  the 
Calendars  of  Sfate  Pnperfi  {Bonu^stk).  See  also  Commcms  Journah,  viii,  *)1,  109,  182 
and  2t>8.  Sir  Robert  Slyngeabie.  analysing  in  1600  the  causes  of  *  the  present  confusion 
in  the  offices,*  assigns  as  "  the  great  cause  of  all,'  the  large  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the 
aeanien.  '  The  victualling  only  of  these  men,/  he  writes,  '  do  so  exhaust  the  treasury, 
ao  that  the  otficors  are  forced  to  wink  at  or  dispense  with  several  disorders,  which, 
for  want  of  money  to  supply  the  ordinary  expense  of  the  navy,  are  inevitable.*  (Sir 
Robert  Slyuf^esbie's  Duicourne  lonching  the  St^ir  of  the  Nmy,  printed  in  Charnock^a 
Marine  Archih'cturc,  voL  i.  p.  Ixv.  There  is  also  a  MS.  copy  in  Pepys'K  Miscellanus, 
YoL  ill,).  This  paper  iii  about  to  be  published  by  tho  Navy  Records  Society,  in  con- 
junction with  tbe  Discourses  of  John  Hollond.  See  also  Pepys's  Diarp,  28  June  1002  i 
^  God  knows  the  king  is  not  able  to  set  out  five  ships  at  this  present  without  flreat 
diflicully,  we  neither  having?  money*  credit,  nor  stores,*  This  affected  the  operations 
of  the  navy  everywhere.  On  17  Feb.  I(j02-:t,  Sir  Tkos.  Ckitterbuck  complains  that 
he  is  unatilc  to  victual  the  vessels  at  Le^ijhorn  since  •  no  one  will  deliver  him  one 
penny  on  credit,  plainly  telling  him  that  they  will  not  liave  to  do  with  the  court  nor 
any  l>elonRing  to  it/  {Cat  StaU  Papers,  Domestic^  Hil*3  4,  p.  5L  See  also  tlnd.  p. 
543.)  For  the  still  worse  condition  of  things  at  the  time  of  the  tirst  Dutch  war,  see 
pp.  30^38.  infra, 

*  Do  well,  Iliatory  of  Taxation, 

*  *  If  it  had  not  pleased  God  to  give  us  a  King  and  Duke  that  understood  the  Sea, 
this  Kation  had  'ere  tliis  been  quite  beaten  out  of  it,  such  was  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  Navy  when  they  came  in  in  eonipariaon  of  the  Dutch  '  (Naval  3fmuf<*«,  pp.  90-1). 

*  l>kii<mar»j  of  Nationui  Eiographf/,  x.  lOO* 
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shipbuildmi:;,*  because  he  was  *  constantly  at  Sheerness  and  on  the 
fleet,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  his  yachts/  Pepys,  who  was  at 
first  deceived  by  the  king's  devotion  to  that  '  bewitching  kind  of 
pleasure  called  sauntering/  and  wrote  of  him  in  the  *  Diary/  *  He 
hates  the  very  sight  or  thoughts  of  business/  saw  reason  after- 
wardSy  when  he  knew  him  better,  to  modify  his  first  opinion.  In 
the  Nart}!  Minutes,  which  consist  of  niiseellaneous  memoranda  for 
his  private  use,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  written  for 
effect,  he  wi'ites  of  Charles  with  evident  sincerity  as  a  king  *  who 
best  understands  the  Business  of  the  Sea  of  any  Prince  the  World 
ever  had.*'*'  The  Admiraltif  Letfrrii^^  also,  while  confirming  the 
statement  of  his  biographer  that  he  took  a  general  interest  in  ships 
and  shipbuilding/^  show  that  he  transacted  an  immense  amount  of 
naval  business  with  his  own  hand,  and,  during  the  time  that  he 
held  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  at  any  rate,  descended  like 
his  predecessors  to  the  smallest  matters  of  detail/^  The  Admiralty 
Letters  further  suggest  that  Jfacaulay  does  less  than  justice  to 
James.    While  he  was  lord  high  admiral,  the  same  detailed  business 

^*  Pp.  7G-7,  Pepys  also  remarked  in  another  pliMio  that  '  His  Majesty  poBsessed 
a  iranscendent  mastery  in  all  maritinie  knowledge >'  (Derrick,  Mcrnoira  of  th€  Eayal 
Navy^  p.  84,     C/.  also  Chftmberlayne*  Angliae  Notitia^  ed.  of  1671.  ii.  163.) 

*'  The  letter-book  of  the  o9ice  of  the  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  during  Pepys'a 
lenare  ;  now  in  Ihe  Pepysiaji  library. 

*'-  The  king  usually  attended  the  launching  of  a  new  ship,  the  day  being  specially 
arranged  to  suit  his  convenience.  (Adm.  Letters  ;  Penn,  Memorials  of  Sir  W,  Fenut 
ti  300-3;  Diary^  2*1  Oct,  16il4.)  He  was  accustonied  to  visit  the  dockyards  on  other 
occasions  also,  (Adm,  Letters,  \i,  70;  vii.  3fi4  ;  Diury,2ii  May  1664  ;  CaL  StaU 
Papers^  Domestic,  1667-8,  p,  r>82,)  On  one  of  tbesfl  he  is  reported  as  eipressiug 
*  infinite  satisfaction  '  v^-ith  the  *  working  and  sailing '  of  the  *  Captain/  •  he  taking 
great  pleasure  in  recounting  it  as  often  as  any  come  in  his  way  [that]  can  be  thought 
in  anywise  to  understand  it.*  Ptipys  adds,  *  1  have  not  any  time  known  the  king 
more  gratified  in  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  my  whole  life/  {Adm.  Letters^  tx.  213^  218.) 

**  Thus  we  lind  him  selecting  ships  for  special  services  {Adm.  Letters,  iv.361,  v*  1, 
vit.  345) ;  settling  a  disputed  point  about  the  right  of  a  commander  to  carry  a  *  pen- 
dant '  (viii,  185) ;  hearing  an  argument  between  experts  on  points  arising  in  connexion 
with  a  double  dry  dock  to  be  built  at  Chatham,  and  giving  an  independent  decision 
thoreon  (x.  207).  Not  only  is  all  promotion  theoretically  in  his  hands  as  admiral  (vi. 
114),  but  he  actually  makes  the  appointments.  We  find  him  appointing  a  storekeeper 
(v.  3),  pur&ers  (v.  m^,  and  even  a  boatswain,  though  in  this  last  case  the  navy  bc>ard 
is  asked  to  submit  one  or  two  names  from  which  the  king  may  choose  (viii.  467t  ix. 
118),  OIBcers  desiring  leave  of  absence  apply  to  the  secretary  to  the  adiniraltyt  but 
the  matter  comes  before  the  king,  and  the  leave  (s  granted  by  him  (viii.  2:iy,  ix. 
IWl,  and  elsewhere).  Matters  of  diaoipline  are  referred  to  him.  He  receives  a  com- 
plaint against  so  lowly  an  inthviduat  as  the  porter  at  Portsmouth  dockyard,  for  dis- 
obedience and  keeping  *  a  common  Alehouse  and  Taveme  at  his  lodging  *  (x,  03),  and 
Pepys  has  to  wait  until  the  king  retums  from  Newmarket,  before  the  suspension  of  a 
master  joiner  for  misconduct  can  be  removed  (x,  156).  The  principal  ollicers  of  the 
ordnance  have  to  obtain  a  warrant  '  under  the  king's  hand/  before  they  remove  the 
gunner's  stores  from  a  prize  (v.  161)^  and  Pepys  sends  to  Newmarket  to  obtain  instrnc- 
ttooa  about  the  disposal  of  its  cargo  of  brimstone  (v,  IBS)*  A  later  letter  of  1(^7  {xiii. 
168)  speaks  of  an  establishment  of  men  for  the  navy  having  been  made  *  under  the 
personal  inspection  and  coniplroll  of  his  late  Majesty  as  also  of  our  Present  Majestj 
then  Doke  of  York,' 

c  % 
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came  to  him  as  to  his  brother,^^  but  he  also  appears  as  an  aathority 
on  shipbuilding  questions/*  and  Pepys,  writing  privately  in  the 
Naval  Minutes,  and  not  as  a  courtier,  ascribes  the  strength  of  the 
navy  at  that  time  to  his  energy  in  '  getting  ships  to  be  begun  to  be 
built  in  confidence  that  when  they  were  begun  they  would  not  let 
them  want  finishing,  who  otherwise  would  never  of  themselves 
have  spared  money  from  lesser  uses  to  begin  to  build.'  ^^  The 
ground  gained  under  Charles  II  and  James  II  was  never  lost,  and 
the  naval  organisation  of  1688  was,  on  the  whole,  more  efficient, 
and  governed  by  better  traditions,  than  that  of  the  earlier  part  of 
Charles  II*s  reign,  while  it  was  a  considerable  improvement  on 
the  system  of  organised  abuses  described  by  Mr.  Oppenheim  in 
his  articles  on  the  navy  under  Charles  I.^^ 

The  subject  can  be  conveniently  treated  under  three  periods : — 
(1)  1660-1678,  from  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the 
post  of  lord  high  admiral,  till  his  retirement,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Test  Act;  (2)  1678-1679,  the  first  secretaryship  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  with  some  notice  of  the  administrative  disorder  that  followed 
during  the  years  1679-1684  ;  (8)  1684-1688,  from  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  Eevolution.  This  period  is  also 
that  of  Pepys's  second  secretaryship. 

Part  I.— 1660-1678.»» 

Of  the  three  periods,  that  of  1660-1678  is  the  least  important. 
Pepys  himself  makes  frequent  complaints  in  the '  Diary  '  of  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  navy  office,*'  which  showed  signs  of 
reverting  to  the  bad  traditions  of  the  times  before  the  civil  war. 
The  first  Dutch  war  also  threw  everything  into  confusion,  for  the 
new  administration  was  not  able  to  stand  so  great  a  strain.  The 
documents  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  navy  during  this  period 
show  that  mismanagement  and  corruption  were  rampant  in  certain 
quarters,  and  that  the  scarcity  of  money  led  to  a  complete  adminis- 

^*  E.g.  he  appoints  a  boatswain  (xi.  830)  and  a  cook  (xi.  492),  and  is  referred  to  for 
instructiuns  aboat  the  disposal  of  *  decayed  '  stores  (xii.  6).  The  namerous  references 
to  him  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  show  that  he  bestowed  much  attention  on  the 
duties  of  his  office.    (Cal.  1667-8,  p.  xxzvi ;  Diary,  8  July  1668.) 

**  Adm,  Letters,  xii.  71.  We  also  find  him  desiring  '  for  his  own  satisfaction  and 
use  to  have  an  account  of  the  Just  Bake  of  all  the  upright  stemmed  ships  in  his  Boyal 
Navy,  and  the  present  seat  of  the  step  of  each  ship*8  Main  Mast '  (ibid,  xi.  200), 
and  a  pocket  memorandum  book  of  his  in  the  Pepyslan  library  (MS.  488)  contains  a 
number  of  facts  about  the  navy.  He  also  took  an  interest  in  inventions  (ibid,  xii.  91, 
and  xiii.  23).  >•  P.  176. 

"  Emolish  Historical  Review,  ix. 

*"  The  Pepyslan  library  is  not  so  rich  in  materials  for  the  history  of  this  period  as 
for  that  of  the  two  later  periods.  Pepys  was  as  yet  only  clerk  of  the  acts,  and  had  not 
the  same  opportunities  for  collecting  official  documents  as  when  secretary  to  the  ad- 
miralty. But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  which  fail  as 
after  1671. 

>»  See  6  and  18  April.lO  Sept.  and  6  Oct.  1663. 
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trative  breakdown.  Yet  even  in  this  period  certain  modest  improve- 
ments  were  effected  in  more  than  one  department  of  naval  organi- 
sation. 

Daring  the  Commonwealth,  the  ancient  government  of  the 
navy  by  the  four  *  principal  oflScers ' — the  treasurer,  comptroller, 
siurveyor,  and  clerk  of  the  acts — had  remained  in  abeyance,  and 
the  business  of  naval  administration  had  fallen  to  various  com- 
mittees and  commissions,^  assisted  by  a  treasurer  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  navy  board.^^  An  admiralty  commission  of  twenty- 
eight,  appointed  by  the  Bump  Parliament  in  December  1659, 
with  a  navy  commission  of  seven  experts  under  it,  was  in  oflSce 
when  the  king  was  restored.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  appoint 
his  brother  to  the  revived  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England,^ 
although  by  orders  in  council,  dated  81  May  and  2  June  1660,  the 
existing  commissions  were  temporarily  continued  in  office.^  On 
27  June,  however,  a  committee  was  appointed  ^^  to  consider  certain 
proposals  made  by  the  duke  of  York  for  the  future  regulation  of  the 
navy,**  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  king.  The  result  of  their  report 
was  that  on  2  July  it  was  ordered  by  the  king  in  council  ^  that  the 
existing  commissions  of  the  admiralty  and  navy  should  be  dissolved, 
and  the  ancient  form  for  the  *  well-governing  '  of  the  navy  by  four 
*  principal  Officers  '  should  be  restored.  The  new  treasurer  was  Sir 
George  Carteret,  the  comptroller  Sir  Robert  Slyngesbie,  the  sur- 
veyor Sir  William  Batten,  and  Samuel  Pepys,  esquire,  clerk  of  the 
acts.*^    With  these  *  Principal  Officers '  were  associated  three  *  Com- 

*  A  list  of  the  admiralty  commissions  is  to  be  found  in  the  Miscellanies  (xi.  214- 
20).  No  less  than  ten  different  commissions  held  office  between  December  1643  and 
the  Restoration.  These  frequent  changes  of  administration  were  possibly  less  da- 
maging to  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  than  would  at  first  sight  appear,  as  Blake  was 
a  member  of  them  continuously  from  1652  until  his  death,  and  Monck,  with  only  a 
short  interval,  from  1652  to  1660. 

''  An  account  of  the  system  of  naval  administration  under  the  Ck)mmonwealth  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Oppenheim's  article  in  English  Historical  Beview,  zi.  57.  In  1649 
the  government  of  the  navy  was  in  the  hands  of  three  bodies,  the  *  admiralty 
committee  of  the  council  of  state,*  the  '  committee  of  merchants  of  navy  and  customs,' 
and  the  '  commissioners  of  the  navy  *  or  *  navy  board.' 

"  *  The  way  to  settle  things  is  to  appoint  an  Admiral,  young,  heroical,  and  of  a 
great  Blood :  his  experience  in  sea  affairs  is  not  so  much  to  be  requir'd  at  first,  as 
his  sincerity,  honour,  and  wisdom ;  for  his  daily  practice  in  his  Office,  with  confer 
ence  of  able  and  experienced  men,  will  quickly  instruct  him.*  This  had  been  the 
advice  of  Sir  Wm.  Monson  at  an  earlier  time.  (Churchill's  Voyagest  iii.  871.)  James 
was  appointed  as  early  as  16  May,  before  the  king  landed  at  Dover  (Diet,  of  Nat. 
Bioffr.  zziz.  188),  but  his  commission  is  dated  29  Jan.  1660-1.  A  copy  of  it,  after  the 
ancient  Latin  form,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Miscellanies  (ii.  889). 

«•  Wheatley,  Samuel  Pepys  and  the  World  he  lived  in,  p.  137  note. 

**  Penn,  Memorials  of  Sir  Wm.  Penn,  ii.  242.  A  MS.  copy  of  these  proceedings  of 
the  council  is  to  be  found  among  the  Collections  of  Sir  W.  Penn  in  the  Pepysian 
Ubrary.    (MS.  2611,  pp.  118-21.) 

^  These  are  printed  in  Penn,  ii.  589.  **  Penn,  ii.  243>5. 

^  Also  known  by  Monson  as  *  clerk  of  the  navy,*  and  in  James  I*s  reign  as  *  clerk 
of  the  ships.*    The  term  *  clerk  of  the  records  *  was  sometimes  UEed.    (Churohiirs 
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misBioners/  Johii,  Lord  Berkeley,  Sir  WiEiam  Penn,  and  Peter 
Pett,  esquire.  Two  days  later,  by  an  order  in  council  of  4  July,'^* 
the  salaries  attached  to  the  various  offices  were  determined.  The 
treasurer  was  to  have  2,000/.  a  year/-'^  the  comptroller  500L,  the 
Burvejor  490/^  and  the  clerk  of  the  acts  S^Ol.  Lord  Berkeley  and 
Sir  "William  Penn  as  commissioners  were  to  have  5QQL  each,  and 
Mr.  Pett,  350/;^^  Pett  occupied  a  somewhat  inferior  position  to 
his  colleaguee,  as  he  was  required  to  reside  at  Chatham  and  take 


Voffo^,  ill  324 ;  Penn*s  CoUectiom  [MS.  2611],  p.  3  ;  Naval  Precedents  [MS.  28U7], 
p.  358),  »  Penn,  it.  246. 

»  The  evidence  oq  the  point  of  the  treasurer^a  salary  is  conflicting.  tTnder  the 
old  method  o(  payment  he  liad  been  entitled  to  a  *  fee  out  of  the  exchequer '  of  100 
marks,  together  with  various  allowances  for  diet,  clerics,  and  boat-hire,  which  broiii^bt 
the  total  fixed  salary  up  to  220L  I'As.  itL  (Mousod  in  Churcliill's  WrtfagcSf  iii.  HID. 
See  also  Chamock,  Marine  Architecture ,  ii.  214.)  In  16Hi  this  flxed  fee  was  raised  to 
645r.  13s.  4d,  (Enombh  Hi«tobical  Keview,  ix,  474.)  He  was  also  allowed  HiL  hi  the 
pound  on  all  moneys  passing  through  hia  hands  *  for  money-haggs.  Portage,  dc./  and  *  a 
dwelling-house  at  Deptford  '  (Penn's  Colkctions  [MS*  2611],  p.  OG).  The  result  of  this 
system  of  poundage^  which  before  HiSO  had  been  limited  to  payments  of  a  certain 
kind  (English  Histouical  Review,  ii.  474),  was  that  in  lime  of  war,  at  any  rate,  hia 
profits  were  very  large,  (Wheatley,  p*  135  note) ;  and  Hollond  in  hia  Second  Discourse 
(p.  199)  speaks  of  the  place  as  *  a  warme  thing.*  But  under  the  Commonwealth  the 
poundage  was  commuted  for  a  Hxed  salary,  at  flrst  of  1,0001.  and  then  of  1,500L  a 
year,  with  lOOL  commission  on  every  100,000^.  issued  above  700»OOOL  {Miscellanies, 
V-  483 ;  Enguhh  HisTomcAL  Keview,  xi.  02),  and  this  system  was  at  liiat  continued 
at  the  Restoration.  It  must,  however,  have  been  abandoned  for  a  time  in  favour  of 
the  older  method,  ]>erhapB  during  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  Duteh  war.  When 
Anglesey  was  appointed  in  1G67,  he  was  paid  lOOf-  salary  and  M.  poundage  {Cat  S.  P. 
Difni,  1667,  p.  235),  but  in  the  duke  of  York's  revised  inatructions  to  the  treasurer, 
dated  25  Sept.  1071,  it  is  expressly  provided  *  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
shall  for  the  future  be  paid  by  salary  and  not  by  poundage/  {Naval  Prtcedcjit^ 
[MS.  *2 8(57],  p.  523.)  From  this  time  the  newer  method  would  appear  to  have  been 
finally  adopted,  though  with  a  further  increase  of  salary.  Thus  in  1<j6H  *Sir  Thos, 
Osborne  and  Sir  Thos.  Lyttelton  wore  appointed  joint  treasurers  of  the  navy  at  1/250/. 
a  year  each,  with  800i.  to  he  distributed  to  their  cashier,  paymaster,  and  inferior 
officers,  (Cat,  S.  P.  Dom,  1608^*1,  p.  403.)  In  1G73  Sir  Kdward  Hcymonr  was  ap- 
pointed  treasurer  at  a  salary  of  2,000/.  with  an  additional  privy  seal  for  l,O00i. ;  and 
when  ho  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Falkland  in  H)81,  the  salary  was  iixed  at  3,0O0L 
{MisceUnnien,  xi.  2ti9).  The  pocket  book  of  James  II  (MS.  488  in  the  Pepysian 
library)  gives  the  old  figure  220^,  13s,  4d.  as  the  treasurer's  salary  in  16U3,  although 
the  other  salaries  mentioned  in  the  sam©  memorandum  axe  largely  increased  from 
the  traditional  figures. 

•"  As  in  the  case  of  the  treasurer,  so  with  the  other  ofliccfi.  the  precedents  followed 
in  fixing  salaries  at  the  Restoration  were  those  of  the  Commonwealth,  In  Monson'a 
time  the  allowances  of  the  comptroller  amounted  to  155/.  ijs.  Sd. ;  those  of  the  sur- 
veyor to  lltiL  iis.  Sd. ;  and  the  clerk  of  tli©  acta  102/.  H5.  4<i.  The  salaries  paid  to 
the  admiralty  commissioners  who  were  acting  just  before  the  Restoration  were  5lM)/., 
their  clerks  being  renrunerated  separately  (see  list  in  Misc^lktuk's,  v.  4H3).  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  in  February  1004-6  a  reform  of  the  same  kind  w&s  efifocted  in  tho 
ordnance  office.  The  sale  of  places  was  forbidden,  but  the  fee  of  the  mat^ter  of 
ordnance  was  raised  from  200  marks  to  1,000?,  a  year.  The  lieutenant  of  ordnance 
had  hitherto  received  384Layear,  but  he  had  also  held  the  lucrative  post  of  pay- 
master. His  salary  was  now  raised  to  800/.,  but  a  separate  paymaster  was  appointed 
at  a  salary  of  400/.,  who  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  loss  of  place,  to  receive  any 
sjratuities  from  merchants  or  others,    (CaL  State  Papertt  Domestic^  ir>()4-6,  p.  200,) 
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charge  of  the  dockyard  there^  at  this  time  the  most  important  of 
the  royal  yards.^*  The  two  other  commiBsioners  had  no  special 
duties  assigned  to  them,  and  this  was  afterwards  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  special  advantages  of  the  system  now  estahlished,  since  they 
were  '  not  limited  to  any,  and  yet  furnished  with  power  of  acting 
and  comptrolling  every  part,  hoth  of  the  particular  and  common 
duties  of  the  office,*  and  thus  '  have  full  opportunity  given  them  *  of 
'  understanding  the  defects  of  the  whole,  and  applying  their  assist- 
ance where  it  may  be  most  usefuL*  ^^  On  12  May  1GG2'*^  this  part 
of  the  navy  board  was  reinforced  by  the  appointment  of  AVilliam 
Coventry,  esquke,  as  an  additional  commissioner,  at  a  salary  of 
5(KW.  a  year. 

Sir  Walter  Kalegli  had  remarked  that  *  it  were  to  bo  wished 
that  the  chief  officers  under  the  lord  admiral  .  ,  .  should  be  men 
of  the  best  exj>encnce  in  sea-service,*  and  had  complained  that 
sometimes,  by  *  the  special  favour  of  princes,'  or  *  the  mediation  of 
great  men/  or  *  by  virtue  of  the  purse/  persons  *  very  raw  and 
ignorant '  are  *  very  unworthily  and  unfitly  nominated  to  these 
places/  ^*  During  the  Commonwealth,  liowever,  when  traditions 
good  and  bad  had  been  overthrown,  a  better  practice  had  prevailed  ; 
for  although  the  admii'alty  commissions  had  consisted  largely  of 
politicians,  they  had  been  dominated  by  men  of  experience,  like 
Blake,  Monck,  Desborough,  or  Penn,'^'*  and  experience  had  also 
been  strongly  represented  on  the  navy  boards  At  the  Restoration, 
the  practice  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  this  department  of  affairs 
as  hi  many  others,  was  frankly  adopted^  and  even  improved  upon, 
for  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  subordinate  everything  to  the 
parliamentary  idea.  Of  the  eight  officials  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  the  nsLvy  under  the  lord  high  admiral  was  now  entrusted, 
live  had  been  bred  to  the  sea,  one  had  an  extensive  military 
experience  (which  was  no  bad  ^luahfication  for  membership  of  the 
navy  board  at  a  time  when  the  line  between  the  two  services  was 
not  distinctly  drawn),  and  only  one  was  altogether  without  know- 
ledge of  naval  affairs.  This  exception,  cm'iously  enough,  was 
Samuel  Pepys  himself,"*'*  The  strongest  of  them  all  was  the 
treasurer,  the  obstinate  Sir  George  Carteret,  who,  beginning  life 
as  a  sea-boy,  had  risen  to  high  command  in  the  navy,  and  had 
already  served  as  comptroller  in  Charles  1*8  reign.     *  Besides  his 

■'  *  The  Diaster-yftrd  of  all/     {AdmiraUy  Loiters,  x.  85S») 

»*  Report  of  the  Navy  Commissioners  to  the  Dtiks  of  York,  April  1669.  Printed  in 
Gh&rnock,  Marine  ArchiUcture^  ii.  406. 

"  Cal.  ^^  P,  Dotn.  166U2,  p.  3(>S. 

*•  Works,  viii.  .H3r>,  •*  MiscellanUs,  xi,  214-20. 

"  P«pys  w(is  the  unknown  element  on  the  n«w  boariL  His  appointment  had  been 
lecnred  by  the  influence  of  Mountagne  (Wheatley,  p.  *2'I),  and  hh  three  months'  tenure 
ol  office  aa  *  secretary  to  the  generala  at  aea  *  eould  scarcely  have  gtvon  him  any  special 
knowledge  of  naval  a£faira. 
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other  parts  of  honesty  and  discretion/  says  Clarendon,  he  was 
'  undoubtedly  as  good,  if  not  the  best  seaman  of  England/  and 
Coventry,  his  consistent  opponent,  described  him  as  'a  man 
that  do  take  the  most  pains  and  gives  himself  the  most  to  do 
business  of  any  about  the  court.*  ^  Sir  Eobert  Slyngesbie,  the 
comptroller,  was  himself  the  son  of  a  comptroller,  and  had  served 
as  a  sea-captain  as  early  as  IGSS.'^  Sir  William  Batten  as 
surveyor  was  only  returning  to  an  office  he  had  already  held, 
for  he  had  been  surveyor  of  the  navy  in  1688,  as  well  as  an 
active  naval  commander.^  Of  the  extra  commissioners.  Lord 
Berkeley  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  who  had  won  great  honour 
at  Stratton,  and  had  served  under  Turenne  from  1652  to  1655  ;  ^ 
Sir  William  Penn  was  the  son  of  a  seaman  and  had  been 
a  seaman  all  his  life.  He  had  been  rear-admiral  and  vice- 
admiral  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament;  he  had  served  as 
vice-admiral  under  Blake,  had  commanded  the  expedition  that 
seized  Jamaica,®  and  had  already  been  a  member  of  two  admiralty 
commissions  under  the  Commonwealth.^^  Peter  Pett,  the  resident 
commissioner  at  Chatham,  came  of  a  family  of  shipbuilders, 
for  an  earlier  Pett  had  been  master  shipwright  at  Deptford 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.®  His  cousin,  Joseph  Pett,  was 
master  shipwright  at  Chatham  ;  and  his  brother,  Christopher  Pett, 
at  Deptford ;  another  brother,  Phineas,  was  clerk  of  the  check  at 
Chatham,  and  a  cousin,  Bichard  Holbome,  master  mast-maker. 
Thus  the  family  among  them  had  control  of  the  principal  dock- 
yards.® William  Coventry,  like  Pepys,  was  a  civilian,  but  when  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  in  1662  he  had  already  had  two 
years'  experience  of  affairs  as  private  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York, 
and  his  great  ability  soon  made  him  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  the  board.^'  Thus  the  navy  board  as  it  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  was  a  strong  body,  on  which  the  experts 
were  overwhelmingly  represented,  and  though  its  composition  was 
frequently  changed  during  the  period  under  consideration,  this 
tradition  was  never  lost.  The  office  of  treasurer  eventually  fell  to 
the  men  of  accounts,  for  Sir  George  Carteret  was  succeeded  in  1666 
by  Lord  Anglesey,  a  *  laborious,  skilful,  cautious,  and  moderate ' 
official,  who  had  had  seven  years'  experience  as  vice-treasurer  of 

»  Dietionary  of  Natumal  Biography.  See  also  Diary,  12  April  1667.  where  Pepys 
writes,  *  I  do  take  him  for  a  most  honest  man.' 

**  See  intiodoction  to  Navy  Records  Society  poblications,  toI.  vii.  (in  the  press). 

^  Diet,  of  Nat  Biogr, 

^  Miscellanies,  zi  216,  219  ;  the  commissions  of  1653  and  1659. 

**  Bomet  described  him  in  1665  as  *  a  man  of  great  actions  and  eminent  Tirtoes,* 

though  he  made  money  by  the  sale  of  offices,  like  e^ery  one  else.    Temple  credits  him 

'^th  the  highest  political  abih'ty,  and  £Telyn  speaks  of  him  as  *  a  wise  and  witty  gen- 

tlemjA.*    (Did,  of  Natumal  Biogr.)     For  Pepys's  fayoaraUe  opinion  of  him,  sea 

-^^*«r|f,  7  and  10  June,  and  2  Juij  16^2,  ti  fossim ;  Penn,  ii.  238. 
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Ireland/'  and  his  successors  during  the  period  were  politicians,  and 
not  experts  in  naval  affairs/^  The  commissionership  which  had 
been  held  by  Lord  Berkeley,  passed  in  1664  to  Lord  Brouncker,  a 
literary  man,  an  intimate  friend  of  Evelyn,  and  first  president  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  who  took  something  more  than  an  amateur's  interest 
in  shipbuilding,  and  in  1662  built  a  yacht  for  the  king/^  But  with 
these  exceptions  the  posts  vacated  by  experts  were  offered  to  experts 
again.  The  comptroller's  ofBce  passed  at  the  end  of  1661  to  Sir 
John  Mennes,  who  held  it  until  his  death  in  1671.  He  had  first 
served  under  Sir  W.  Monson  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  and  had  had  a  wide 
experience  of  the  navy,  though  as  a  comptroller  he  does  not  seem  ta 
have  been  very  efScient.^^  His  successor.  Sir  Thomas  Allin,  had 
been  a  shipowner  at  Lowestoft ;  but  he  had  served  under  Prince 
Bupert,  and  had  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  first  Dutch  war  of 
the  reign.^^  Thomas  Myddleton,  who  succeeded  Sir  W.  Batten  as 
surveyor  in  1667,  had  been  a  parliamentarian  officer,  and  had 
already  served  for  three  years  on  the  navy  board  as  resident  com- 
missioner at  Portsmouth.*^  He  was  succeeded  in  1672  by  Sir 
John  Tippetts,  who  had  been  master  shipwright  at  Portsmouth 
from  1660  to  1667,  and  resident  commissioner  there  1667-1672. 
He  held  office  for  twenty  years.**  At  the  close  of  the  first  Dutch 
war,  when  a  policy  of  retrenchment  was  pursued  in  the  navy,  the 
appointments  of  the  extra  commissioners  were  allowed  to  lapse,*^ 
but  when  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Dutch  war  made  fresh  ap- 
pointments necessary,  two  out  of  three  commissioners  chosen  were 
naval  experts.  Sir  John  Harman  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer 
who  had  seen  much  service ;  **  Sir  John  Werden  had  been  secretary 
to  the  lord  high  admiral ;  *^  and  when  Seymour,  the  third  commis- 

**  Dictionary  of  National  Biogr,  Pepys  calls  him,  on  a  first  impression,  *  a  very 
notable  man,  and  understanding,  and  will  do  things  regular,  and  understand  them 
himself.'  (Diary,  9  July  1667.)  He  was  suspended  in  1668  on  charges  that  were  not 
sustained. 

**  In  November  1668,  Sir  Thos.  Osborne  and  Sir  Thos.  Lyttleton  were  appointed ; 
the  oflSce  was  held  by  Osborne  alone  from  1671,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1673  by  Sir 
Edw.  Seymour,  who  was  speaker  in  tlie  same  year.    (Duckett,  Naval  Commiaaionera), 

**  Dictionary  of  National  Biogr.  He  is  described  by  Pepya  as  *  a  modest,  civil 
person,*  but  *  wholly  ignorant  in  the  business  of  the  navy.'    (Diary,  10  Dec.  1664.) 

**  Dictionary  of  National  Biogr,  Pepys  calls  him  *  most  excellent  pleasant  com- 
pany,' and  *  a  very  good,  harmless,  honest  gentleman,'  but  is  always  attacking  his 
incapacity.    (See  Diary,  6  Oct.  1666  and  4  Jan.  1668-9). 

♦•  Dictionary  of  National  Biogr,  "  Duckett. 

**  Duckett.  Tippetts  was  knighted  at  the  same  time  as  Sir  Bichard  Haddock  and 
Sir  Anthony  Deane  on  the  occasion  of  the  launch  of  the  *  Boyal  James '  at  Portsmouth 
in  1676.    (Adm,  Letters,  iv.  163).    He  was  surveyor  from  1672  to  1692. 

^  In  1669  the  board  consists  of  Osborne  and  Lyttleton,  joint  treasurers,  Mennes, 
comptroller,  Myddleton,  surveyor,  Pepys,  clerk  of  the  acts,  Capt.  John  Cox,  commis- 
sioner at  ChaUiam,  John  Tippetts,  commissioner  at  Portsmouth,  Sir  Wm.  Penn, 
comptroUer  of  the  victualling,  and  Lord  Brouncker,  comptroller  of  the  treasurer's 
accounts.  When  Pepys  complains  on  5  Nov.  1668  that  since  Penn  had  gone  to  the 
victoaUing  *  the  office  would  now  be  left  without  oue  aei^aii  in  it,  but  0ie  spr^e^or 
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sioner,  ¥^as  made  treasurer  in  1678,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Bichard  Haddock,  who  came  of  a  seafaring  family,  and  had  been 
all  his  life  in  the  service.*®  The  only  nonentity  on  the  navy  board 
during  this  period  was  Sir  Thomas  Harvey,  who  held  ofl5ce  as  an 
extra  commissioner  from  1664  to  1668.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
frequent  were  the  changes  that  the  only  member  of  it  whose 
experience  was  continuous  was  Samuel  Pepys,  who  served  as  clerk 
of  the  acts  during  the  whole  period  1660-1673. 

The  traditional  functions  of  the  navy  board  are  described  by 
Sir  William  Monson  in  his  *  Naval  Tracts.'  ^^  It  was  the  lord  high 
admiral's  council  of  advice  *^  for  that  branch  of  his  office  which  was 
concerned  with  the  government  of  the  navy.*^  Its  members  also 
served  as  *  the  Conduit  Pipes  to  whom  the  Lord  Admiral  properly 
directs  all  his  commands  for  his  Majesty's  Service,  and  from  whom 
it  descends  to  all  other  inferior  officers  and  ministers  under  them 
whatsoever.'  **  Thus  in  theory  they  only  existed  to  carry  out  the 
admiral's  instructions,  but  as  they  were  empowered  *  to  cause  all 
ordinary  businesses  to  be  done  according  to  the  ancient  and 
allowed  practice  of  the  Office,'  **  in  practice  they  enjoyed  very  large 
administrative  powers.  It  was  their  business  to  make  contracts  on 
their  own  initiative  for  the  supply  of  materials  for  the  navy ;  to 
accumulate  the  necessary  stores;  to  superintend  the  supply  of 
victuals ;  to  pay  (in  person  if  possible  ^)  the  ships  in  commission 
and  the  workmen  at  the  royal  dockyards ;  to  supervise  rates  of  pay ; 
to  represent  the  financial  needs  of  the  navy  in  the  proper  quarter ;  *^ 
and  to  recommend  suitable  persons  for  filling  such  vacancies  as 
might  occur  in  those  inferior  offices  which  were  held  under  the 
lord  high  admiral's  warrant.*^*  In  addition  to  the  complicated 
functions  which  were  discharged  by  the  navy  board  in  its  corporate 
capacity  at  weekly  meetings,  the  four  *  Principal  Officers '  had 
departmental  duties  to  perform.     The  treasurer  was  responsible  for 

and  the  comptroller,  who  is  so  old  as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing,*  he  not  unnaturally 
ignores  the  commissioners  who  did  not  live  in  London,  and  does  not  count  Penn,  who, 
although  he  had  '  gone  to  the  victualling,*  still  ranked  as  a  conmiissioner  of  the  navy. 

^  Dictionary  of  National  Biogr,  His  father  and  grandfather  had  both  been 
captains  in  the  navy  under  the  parliament  in  the  Dutch  war  of  1653. 

"  Churchiirs  Voyages,  ui.  321.  «  Ibid,  p.  327.    Wheatiey,  p.  142. 

^  The  more  important  side  of  the  lord  high  admiral's  office  was,  of  course,  the 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  with  its  judicial  machinery  in  London,  and  its  executive 
machinery  of  vice-admirals  in  every  maritime  shire.  In  connexion  with  this  the 
admiral  enjoyed  several  important  privileges,  especially  in  time  of  war.  He  was 
entitled  to  salvage  for  aU  ships  rescued  from  the  enemy;  enemy  ships  and  goods 
brought  into  English  ports  by  mistake  or  stress  of  weather  were  his ;  also  those  seized 
at  sea  by  ships  not  carrying  the  king's  commission,  or  deserted  by  the  ship's  company. 
(MiscellanieSt  vi.  43>5.) 

»*  Churchill's  Voyages,  iii.  321.  *»  Penn's  Collections  [MS.  2611],  p.  4. 

»•  Diary,  10  July,  1  Oct.  and  18  Nov.  1663. 

*'  *  Never  to  cease  labouring  to  the  State  for  Money '  (Monson). 

**  For  a  list  of  these  see  Churchill,  iiL  828. 
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preparing  eBtiraates  of  the  charges  of  the  navy,  and  obtaining  the 
funds  necessaiy  to  meet  them  from  the  lord  treasurer  of  England ; 
[  he  was  also  required  to  present  the  annual  accounts  of  the  navy  for 
audit  in  the  exchequer.     The  comptroller  was  supposed  to  serve  as 
a  check  upon  the  treasurer  by  keeping  duplicate  accounts ;  but  the 
method  of  account-keeping  in  the  navy  was  so  unsaliafactory  that 
this  cheek  appears  to  have  been  illusory.'''-*     It  was  also  his  duty  to 
audit  the  storekeeper's  accounts,  and  to  supervise  the  payments 
made  to  the  victuallers.     The  duties  of  the  surveyor  were  of  special 
importance,'''^  as  he  w^as  required  to  know  the  state  of  the  king's 
ships,  dockyards,  and  stores  at  any  particular  time.     To  this  end 
he  was  to  make  an  annual  survey  of  all  ships  in  harbour,  stores, 
storehouses,  wharves,  and  dockyards,  and  to  examine  vessels  on 
their  return  from  sea.  He  was  also  required  to  survey  the  provisions 
supplied  by  the  victuallers,  *  to  the  end  that  he  may  as  well  satisfy 
,  himself  as  his  fellow -officers  at  their  meeting,  what  prices  are  fitting 
llo  allow  for  that  which  is  good ;  as  also  to  see  that  no  bad  and  un- 
[eerviceable  ware  be  thrust  on  the  King  for  the  merchant's  advan- 
tage/ "^^     It  was  also  his  business  to  audit   the   accounts  of  the 
boatswains  and  carpenters  on  the  return  of  their  ships  from  sea. 
Though  he  enjoj^ed  equal  rank  with  the  other  jirincipfil  officers,**^ 
4he  duties  of  the  clerk  of  the  acts  were  of  a  simplei-  khid.   He  acted 
IBS  secretary  to  the  board,  preparing  business  and  keeping  minutes 
of  its  proceedings,  with  other  records  of  the  affairs  of  the  navy.''^ 

Such  were  the  standing  traditions  of  naval  administration  ;  but 
it  was  also  the  custom  for  the  lord  high  admiral  for  the  time  being 
to  re-state  and  supplement  these  traditions  by  issuing  formal 
*  instructions  '  touching  the  duties  of  his  subordinate  officials.*^^ 
These  were  issued  by  James  on  28  Jan*  lOGl-tZ/"''     They  were  not 

i^wmt  it.  590.  and  Mr.  P^spys^a  Defefice  of  the  Navy  upon  an  InquMlon  tJicreinta 
Parliatnent,  1669  [MS.  2554]. 
*  *  As  to  his  particular  duly,  it  is  of  great  trust  (called  tke  vt^/ster^  of  Uie  nai'y).* 
Penn*  ii.  51>0. 

"  Churchill  iii.  323. 

■=  Some  members  of  the  navy  board  were  disposed  to  fkny  this.    (See  Diary, 
Wbeatley'g  ed*,  L  pp.  xxv-xxTii.) 

••  It  was  necessary  for  the  clerk  o!  the  acts  to  he  an  able  accountant,  and  he  had 
unrivalled  opportunities  of  seeing  the  transacttong  oi  the  navy;  thus  tt  was  possible 
r  the  induMtriouH  Pcpys  to  make  himself  indispensable.  Kir  Wm,  Monson's  idea 
I  been  to  umftlgaitiate  the  othces  of  comptroller  and  clerk  of  the  acts  (Churchill, 
ill.  327). 

**  Bir  Robert  Slyngesbie,  writing  in  16iH)  on  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  navy, 
had  prayed  '  that  his  Koyal  Highness  would  vouchaafa,  according  to  the  precedents  of 
hifl  prodeoessora,  the  lord  htgb  admirals  of  England,  to  regulate  the  navy  by  his 
inoely  inalraotionB,  to  be  preserved  in  the  oHiee  in  a  book  fairly  written,  as  a  direc- 
tion  for  every  officer  to  walk  by,  in  the  execution  of  the  duty  of  his  place/  (Charnock, 
i.  p.  IjLtii,  The  MS.  copy  in  Miscellanies,  HI.  OSa,  is  correctly  dated  ItiGO.  Charnock 
^prints  the  date  1060.) 

They  were  printed  in  1717  from  an  imperfect  copy  under  the  title  The  QCconotny 
<4  B,M:i  Navy  Office,    {Dkiionary  of  National  Biography^  xxix,  183,)    k  E8.  copy 
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original.  *  I  have  thought  fit,'  says  the  duke,  *  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm certain  orders  which  I  understand  were  formerly  published 
by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  (being  then  admiral  ^)  with  some 
small  additions  and  alterations.'  ^^  Their  peculiarity  is  that  they 
were  never  superseded,  but  remained  in  force  until  the  admiralty 
was  reorganised  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.®* 

Although  these  instructions  deal  only  with  the  duties  of  the 
various  oflSces  in  the  navy,  and  not  with  the  regulation  of  the  navy 
in  general,  they  show  an  advance  upon  earlier  regulations  of  the 
same  kind.  There  occurs  among  the  Pepysian  M8S.  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.®  As  compared  with  these  the  instructions  of  1661-2 
are  much  more  detailed  and  elaborate,^®  even  where  they  do  not 
indicate  any  important  change  of  practice,  and  in  three  points  of  con- 
siderable importance  alterations  have  been  made :  (1)  In  the  later 
instructions  the  members  of  the  navy  board  are  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  dismissal  from  the  service,  to  trade  in  any  commodities 
that  are  used  in  the  navy,  and  they  are  ordered  to  carry  out  the 
same  prohibition  with  regard  to  the  inferior  oflScers  of  the  navy. 
This  clause,  which  was  an  innovation  of  the  duke's  and  had  not 

occurs  among  the  Naval  Precedents  (pp.  356-98),  and  another  in  Sir  Wm.  Penn*s 
Collections  (pp.  127-90).  The  first  part  is  also  copied  into  another  collection  of 
papers  in  the  Pepysian  library  ([MS.  2242]  An  Inquisition  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  when  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  into  tlie  Management  of  the 
Navy^  16C8,  with  his  regulations  thereon  ;  pp.  1-18),  under  the  title  '  The  Duty  of  the 
Principal  Officers  and  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Navy  jointly  considered.*  The 
covering  letter  from  the  duke  that  accompanied  them  is  printed  in  Penn,  ii.  265, 
where  the  contracted  form  *  Ck)m"  *  is  wrongly  read  as  '  Commanders.'  It  contains 
references  to  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  want  of  money,  which  prevented  the 
discharge  of  unnecessary  and  negligent  workmen  and  those  past  work,  some  yards 
being  *  rather  fit  for  an  hospital  than  the  king's  service ;  an  abuse  which  is  not  to  be 
suffered.* 

••  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  lord  high  admiral  from  1638  to  1642. 
His  instructions  were  issued  in  1640.  (Pepys's  Diary ^  Wheatley*s  edition,  ii.  184, 
note.) 

•*  In  this  revision  Sir  Wm.  Penn  probably  had  a  share.  (Diary^  Wheatley*s  ed., 
ii.  184  note.) 

«  Wheatley,  p.  138. 

**  Penn's  Collections  [MS.  2611],  pp.  1-63.  These  instructions  deal  not  only  with 
the  duties  of  the  different  offices,  but  also  with  the  method  of  appointment  to  offices, 
the  pressing  of  mariners  and  workmen,  the  duties  of  seamen,  the  building  and  repair 
of  ships,  the  provision  of  stores,  victuals,  ammunition,  and  money,  and  a  variety  of 
other  matters. 

'*  For  instance,  the  instructions  of  1661-2  introduce  a  whole  series  of  minute 
directions  to  the  navy  board  relating  to  the  purchasing  of  stores  *  where  there  is  best 
and  best  cheape.'  They  are  to  inquire  the  market  price  of  masts,  deals,  hemp,  tar, 
pitch,  <fec.  *  at  the  season  of  the  yeare  when  the  East  Country  commodities  come  into  the 
Biver,*  and  they  are  to  receive  weekly  returns  from  the  custom-house  *  of  such  goods 
as  have  been  entered  and  are  useful  to  the  Navy,  with  the  names  of  the  Merchants  who 
entered  them,  that  so  the  Purveyors  may  not  delude  them  with  the  pretence  of  scarcity 
when  choice  may  be  had,  or  oblige  them  to  one  Merchant  when  diverse  might  afford 
more  choice  and  easier  rates.'    (Naval  Precedents,  p.  359.) 
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occurred  in  any  previous  instructions,^^  was  intended  to  remedy 
a  really  serious  abuse.  In  Buckingham's  time  the  surveyor  of 
the  victuals,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  and  pass  the  victuals 
supplied  by  the  victualler,  was  sometimes  himself  the  victualler, 
and  contracted  to  supply  the  provisions  he  was  charged  to  in- 
spect," *  whereupon,'  says  Sir  William  Monson,  *  there  are  many 
abuses  crept  into  the  oflSce  fit  to  be  reformed.'  ^*  (2)  Under  the 
earlier  instructions  the  navy  board  had  consisted  only  of  the  four 
principal  officers.  The  treasurer  and  the  clerk  of  the  acts  lived 
at  Deptford,  and  the  comptroller  and  surveyor  at  Chatham,  'to 
govern  all  under-officers,  clerks,  workmen,  mariners,  and  others, 
causing  their  ordinances  to  be  duly  observed  by  encouraging  the 
diligent  and  faithful,  and  rebuking  the  negligent  and  disorderly 
persons.'  ^*  They  were  to  hold  their  meetings  weekly,  or  at  least 
fortnightly,  at  London,  Deptford,  Chatham,  *  or  other  convenient 
place.*  The  instructions  of  1661-2  require  all  the  members  of  the 
board  to  *  live  as  near  together  as  conveniently  they  may,*  ^*  and  to 
meet  at  the  navy  office  ^®  *  twice  every  week  at  the  least,*  though 
provision  is  also  made  for  occasional  meetings  at  the  yards  '  at 
convenient  times  and  seasons  of  the  year '  to  transact  the  business 
proper  to  each  yard."  (3)  A  third  change,  of  less  importance,  is 
an  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  clerk  of  the  acts.  In  earlier  times 
it  had  been  his  business  to  purchase  '  small  stores,'  such  as  pitch, 
tar,  rosin,  oil,  nails,  compasses,  &c.,  required  not  for  stock,  but  for 
immediate  use ;  though  this  seems  to  have  been  dropped  as  early 
as  Monson's  time,^^  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  business  of  the 
navy.^  But  in  the  instructions  of  1661-2,  this  function  of  the  clerk 
of  the  acts  is  revived  in  a  different  form.  He  is  required  to  advise 
the  board  from  time  to  time  of  the  *  present  market  price  of  all 
manner  of  petty  provisions,*  ®®  and,  although  the  duty  of  actual  pur- 
chase is  not  imposed  on  him,  he  is  to  supervise  the  persons  to 
whom  this  business  is  entrusted.^^  An  additional  instruction 
communicated  to  the  navy  board  in  a  letter  from  the  duke  dated 

"  Mr.  Pepys's  Defence  of  the  Navy  upon  an  Inquisition  tliereinto  by  Parliamentt 
C9  [MS.  2554],  p.  24. 

«  Penn's  ColUctions  [MS.  2G11],  p.  48.  "  Churchill,  iii.  825. 

'*  Ilnd.  p.  3.  '*  Mr.  Pett  lived  at  Chatham  ;  see  p.  246,  supra, 

'*  Between  Crutched  Friars  and  Seething  Lane ;  afterwards  removed  to  Somerset 
Hoase.  (Wheatley,  pp.  144. 5.)  Each  principal  officer  was  to  have  a  separate  office 
within  the  navy  office,  where  he  might  keep  his  books. 

"  Naval  Precedents,  p.  362.  "  Churchill,  iii.  824. 

'»  Naval  Precedents,  p.  373. 

■*  Pepys  afterwards  claimed  to  have  scrupulously  carried  out  this  instruction,  but 
he  pertinently  remarks  that  *  that  want  of  money  under  which  this  Office  has  laboured 
hath  for  the  most  part  prevented  us  in  the  benefit  expected  from  those  enquiries,  by 
urging  us  to  the  supplying  ourselves  not  where  we  could  buy  cheapest  with  money, 
but  where  we  could  be  trusted  on  the  best  terms  without  it  *  (Inquisition  by  thi  Duke 
of  York  [MS.  2242],  p.  95.) 

■'  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  373-4.    See  Diary,  11  Nor.  1664. 


so 
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18  July  1662,*^  incorporates  into  the  permanent  system  of  the  navy 
a  reform  which  had  been  already  adopted  l>y  the  Commonwealth 
in  16r5L  The  subordinate  officers  who  had  always  given  more 
trouble  than  any  others  were  the  pursers,'*^  They  were  neghgent 
and  lazy,  and  took  full  ad%^antage  of  their  numerous  opportunities 
for  peculation.'**  It  was  provided,  apparently  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  navy  board,  that  hi  future,  as  under  the  Commonwealth,  security 
for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties  should  be  taken  from 
pursers  serving  on  board  the  king's  ships.^^  Notwithstanding  this, 
untrustworthy  pursers  continued  to  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble. -'^ 

As  historians  have  already  pointed  out,  the  first  Dutch  war  made 
great  havoc  with  the  administration  of  the  navy  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  department  of  finance. 
The  want  of  money  had  been  felt  as  early  as  1661,  and,  as  the 
entries  in  the  *  Diary  '  show,"^  the  navy  officers  were  often  at  tlietr 
wits'  end.  But  during  the  war  the  complaints  of  want  of  money  in 
the  navy  became  more  frequent  and  insistent,^'*  and  the  situation, 
notwithstanding  large  parliamentary  gi-ants,  soon  became  very 
serious.     The  papers  in  the  Pepysian  Kbrary  ^''  supi>ly  materials 

•-  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  399-40Q.  *■  See  Enolish  Historical  Revtew,  xi.  60. 

•*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dofnestic^  passim.  On  10  July*  1662,  Robert  Cock 
writes  to  the  Navy  Commissioners  from  Lisbon  that  he  has  m^ch  trouble  with  the 
pursers  and  stewards*  who  steftl  and  sell  the  provisions.  He  asks  that  in  future  pro* 
visions  may  be  sent  him  in  casks  with  the  mark  deeply  burnt  in,  that  it  may  not  be 
easily  cut  off,  and  requires  an  order  from  the  board  to  seize  provisions  embezzled  by 
pursers  (ibid.  iri61^2,  p,  440),  The  iniquities  of  the  purser  were,  however^  some- 
times doe  to  the  want  of  money  in  the  na^-y— as  where  Captain  Allin  of  the  *  Lton  ' 
complains  to  Mr.  Coventry  that  the  victualler  at  Dover  will  pay  his  purser  no  money 
for  necessaries  ;  thus  pursers  are  *■  driven  to  borrow  or  steal/  or  *  bay  on  ill  terms  ' 
{ibid,  p.  485).  Pepys  noted  in  the  lyiaj-if  that  *  a  purser  without  professed  cheating 
is  a  professed  loser*  twice  as  much  as  he  gets  *  (2*2  Nov.  l(jl»r»). 

*''  The  amount  of  the  security  was  to  bo  determined  by  the  ship's  rate.  In 
first -rates  the  puraer*9  bond  was  to  be  for  OOOf.  in  second -rates  500/.,  third- rates 
400^.,  fourth-rates  mOL,  fifth  and  sixth  rates  200^. 

*•  The  Duke  of  Albemarle  wTote  to  the  Navy  Commissioners  on  10  Jan,  IGGS^tj ; 

*  No  part  of  naval  affairs  more  needs  regulation  than  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the 
pursers '  (Calendur  of  St^tc  Pa  iters,  Dmrusiic,  iritj5-<i,  p.  IW),  and  Sir  John  Mennes 
complained  on  I  May  I06G  that  "  pursers  in  general  '  are  *  very  negligent  of  their 
duties  *  (ibid.  p.  37o).  See  also  another  letter  from  the  same  oflicer  to  the  Navy 
Board  dated  nearly  a  twelvemontb  later,  12  March  1(107,  that  *  if  they  vrill  have 
the  service  carried  on  cheerfully,  they  must  soundly  punish  the  pursers  for  their 
negligence  and  other  gross  abuses '  {ibid.  16G0-7t  p*  ^57.  See  also  ibid.  XCGS-G, 
pp.  'AiB  and  TiilO,     For  embezzlement  by  a  purser,  see  ibid.  1606-^7,  p.  181). 

*"  Diarif,  11  June,  14  and  31  Aug-  IGlil,  It  is  true  that  on  3  Dec.  16(53  Pepys 
wrote  tbat  the  navy  was  out  of  debt»  but  this  was  only  a  temporary  improvement. 

"  Ibid.  7  April  IGOy  (■  To  the  Duke  of  Albemarle*  about  money  to  be  got  for 
the  Nftvy,  or  else  we  must  shut  up  shop  ').  12  April,  16  Oct.,  Bl  Oct.,  31  Dec.  10G5  \ 
20  Jan.  16(i5^G  (the  victualling  very  '  sad  '  for  is'ant  of  money).  1*2  May,  26  Aug., 
7  Oct.,  19  Oct.,  27  Nov.  \mx ;  2  Jan.,  3  Feb.  16l>6-7  ;  1  Apr.  1067  (Sir  W.  Coventry 

*  flatly  owns  that  we  must  have  a  peace,  for  we  cannot  set  out  a  fle«te*).  10  Apr., 
20  June,  1607  ;  29  Jan.  1067-8  ;  27  Dec.  1608. 

*'  [MS.  258t*.j  *  -4  Collection  of  Papers  staihuj  the  expence  of  the  Navy  front  1660 
to  1666,  and  more  parHcttlarly  of  the  charge  of  the  then  Dutch  War,* 
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for  estimating  in  actual  figures  the  financial  effects  of  the  first 
years  of  the  war.  The  orduiary  charge  of  the  navy  in  harbour  at 
this  time  was  only  about  40,000L,^*  but  the  total  ajinual  charge, 
including  the  ships  at  sea,  might  he  taken  at  nearly  400*000^.  in 
time  of  peace/^^  The  expenses  of  the  navy  for  a  Uttle  more  than 
two  years  of  the  war  (from  1  Sept.  1664  to  29  Sept.  1666)  were 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
8,200,516/7'*  Of  this  only  2,270,020/.  had  been  actually  paid,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  930,496L'''^  This  was  far  above  the  most  extravagant 
estimates  that  had  been  made*  In  1664  Pepys  had  prepared  an 
account  of  the  extraordmary  charges  that  w^ould  arise  out  of  the 
Dutch  war,  and  he  tells  us»  in  the  '  Diary/ '*^  that  he  '  brought  it  to 
appear'  H52,700L,  'but  God  knows  this  is  only  a  scare  to  the 
Parhament,  to  make  them  give  the  more  money/  On  the  present 
occasion  the  Commons  found  the  undecorated  facts  alarming  enough, 
and  in  October,  1666,  they  voted  1,800,000/.,  but  their  feeling  that 
the  money  was  being  wasted  led  to  the  appointment  of  that  com- 
mission of  accounts  -*"•  which  gave  Pepys  and  his  colleagues  such 
infinite  trouble.-'"     But  even  these  startling  figures  scarcely  repre- 

••  Caletular  of  Slate  Papcrii,  Domestic,  10B3-4,  p.  Cj24. 

"'  The  charge  of  the  navy  tram  the  Rest  oration  to  Christ  maa,  1602^  was  at  the 
rate  of  374,74a/.  a  year.    {Diarij,  18  Feb.  ltW>3-a.) 

*^  A  letter  from  the  Navy  Board  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  (MS,  2580  [note  89  $upra]t 
p,  13),  dated  24  Sept,  llj^^i,  intended  for  the  infomiation  of  Parliament,  just  then 
about  to  meet,  supplies  the  followiog  details  : — 

Natfyi  Debtor  bjf  ih  exiyenc^a  betw.  1  Sept,  *04  and  29  Sept,  'GU. 
Bills— signed  on  the  Th"'  and  CertifT''  charged  on  y*  Excheq*" 
for  goods  serv'  in,  ser\  ices  done,  and  fTreight  of  hired  shipi, 
vi*^  allow^*^    for   like  goods,  services,   and   ffreights   for    w*^ 
Bills  are  doe  but  not  made  out      .♦,,,,     il ,003,005 

Wages— to  OiBcers  and  seam* 1,114,^26 

Ticto&lU     ..•«..«  .        .        ,  743p2»8 

Ord'y  and  extra  ot  f**  and  Boi>ey'      .        .        •        .  •  209  J92 

Sick  und  Wounded •        ,        •        ,  72,000 

Adra"'  Regiment .        .        .        • 4^,479 

WiddowB  and  orphans         f        «*•«••        *  12,070 

i:V2O0,5r*i 
It  is  pointed  out»  however,  that,  owing  to  the  imposstbllity  *  daring  the  present 
action  '  of  taking  stock  of  the  stores,  and  ooniparing  them  with  the  quantities  in  hand 
at  tht^  beginning  of  the  account^  it  wau  quite  possible  that  the  depletion  of  stores 
during  the  war  would  make  these  tignrea  a  good  deal  under  the  mark.  Other  con- 
siderations also  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  we  6nd  Pepys  writing  in  the  Diarji 
the  day  before  these  figures  were  returned  (23  8ept»  lCl(i(l)»  *  Our  mt^thod  of  accountings 
though  it  cannot,  I  believe,  be  far  wide  of  the  mark,  yet  will  not  abide  a  strict  ex- 
amination if  the  parliament  should  be  trouble«ome.* 

"  On  3  Aug.  lUt;7t  tlie  navy  debt  t<»  2a  Hay  vu  entered  in  the  Diary  as  above 
950,0002, 

**  Diary,  25  Nov.  1664.  »  Ranke.  iii,  440^0. 

•'  See  IMary,  31  Jan.  6,  7,  12.  and  14  Feb.  16fi7^;  30  Apr,  27  May,  19  and  38 

Aug.  1608.     Pepya  seems  to  have  shared  his  royal  master's  objection  to  parliaraen- 

tary  investigation.    On  2(i  Sept>  1\}\'A},  he  ^vrites  in  the  Diaryt  *  A  committee  of  the 

whole  House  cboaen  to  e&amine  our  accouniSj  and  a  great  many  Hotspurs  enquiring 
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sent  the  real  position  of  affairs,  for  they  take  no  account  of  arrears. 
In  a  letter  of  14  March  1665-6  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick,^  Pepys  deals 
with  the  financial  position  at  that  date.  So  enormous  were  the 
arrears,  that  the  sum  of  2,S12,876Z.  would  be  needed  to  pay  the 
fleet  and  yards  to  1  Aug.  1665,  to  clear  off  the  arrears  of  the  vic- 
tuallers and  provide  victuals  for  the  current  year,  to  build  ten  new 
ships  that  had  been  ordered,  and  to  provide  for  wear  and  tear  and 
wages  for  1666.  To  meet  this,  the  total  funds  available,  includ- 
ing a  Parliamentary  grant  of  l,250,000f.  made  in  October  1665, 
amounted  to  1,498,4832.^'^  Thus  there  was  a  deficit  of  814,8982. 
But  to  this  would  have  to  be  added  other  charges,  not  included  in 
the  first  estimate — principally  arrears  of  wages  and  other  debts — 
which  would  increase  the  deficit  to  1,277,1612.,  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  ordnance  office,  which  Pepys  was  unable  to  calculate. 
In  other  words,  the  funds  available  for  the  navy  in  March  1665-6, 
the  second  year  of  the  war,  were  scarcely  more  than  half  its  probable 
requirements.  Nevertheless  Pepys  himself  derived  great  consolation 
from  a  calculation  which  he  had  made  of  the  cost  of  the  war  with 
Holland  in  1658,  whereby  it  appeared  that '  the  States'  charge  then 
seems  to  have  exceeded  the  King's  for  the  same  service  and  time 
by  171,7852.'^^ 

The  financial  condition  of  the  navy  after  the  war  was  over,  was 
better  than  it  had  been  during  its  progress,  but  the  debts  were  still 
enormous.  At  the  end  of  1669  the  outstanding  liabilities  amounted 
to  458,9912.  98.  l|d.,  and  the  estimate  for  the  year  1670  was 
447,1812.  4«.  Od.  more.>^  At  the  end  of  1670  there  was  a  debt 
from  the  preceding  year  of  188,7782.  for  repairs,  and  completing 
works  unfinished,  towards  which  the  treasurers  of  the  navy  had  no 
ready  money.  The  inevitable  charge  for  the  year  1671  amounted 
to  518,8542.,  and  there  was  a  further  charge  that  ought  to  be 
incurred  of  147,0802.,  towards  which  the  treasurers  had  received 
up  to  24  May  1671  only  110,0002.»«» 

into  it,  and  likely  to  give  ns  mach  trouble  and  blame,  and  perhaps  (which  I  am 
afeard  of)  will  find  faults  enow  to  demand  better  officers.* 

•»  MS.  2589  [note  89  supra],  pp.  1-3. 

**  It  is  evidently  to  this  financial  situation  that  an  entry  in  the  Diary  ander 
date  19  Feb.  1665-6  refers—'  and  to  my  Lord  Treasurer's,  where  the  state  of  our 
Navy  debts  was  laid  open,  there  being  but  1,500,0002.  to  answer  a  certaine  expense 
and  debt  of  2,300,000/.' 

••  MS.  2589  [note  89  supra],  p.  118.  Compare  the  Diary,  16  Mar.  1668-9, 
— '  upon  the  whole  do  find  that  the  late  times,  in  all  their  management,  were  not  more 
husbandly  than  we.' 

^^  Ordinary  80,0002.;  charge  of  a  fleet  of  50  ships  manned  with  5,279  men, 
265,9201.  45. ;  finishing  new  ships  building,  17,2002. ;  extraordinary  works,  such  as  the 
repair  of  ships,  wharves,  docks,  and  storehouses  to  the  several  yards,  52,9292. ;  supply- 
ing the  stores  with  the  materials  necessary  for  twelve  months,  31,1322.  {Cal.  S.  P. 
Dam,  Add.  1660-70,  p.  205.) 

>*>  Ordinary,  70,2402.  8s.  Qd, ;  charge  of  the  year's  fleet,  manned  with  about  6,000 
men,  812,0002.  [He]  \  finishing  new  ships,  etc.,  51,9482.  I64. 8c2. ;  stores  already  ordered. 
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That  these  financial  diflSculties  had  the  most  disastrous  effect 
upon  administration  during  the  war,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show.  As  every  reader  of  the  *  Diary  *  knows,  it  contains  pitiable 
stories  of  poor  seamen  starving  in  the  streets  because  there  was  no 
money  to  pay  their  wages ;  '***  and  the  State  Papers  show  that  Pepys 
is  not  to  he  regarded  as  a  tender-hearted  spectator  of  exceptional 
misery,  but  a  hardened  official,  who  was  only  now  and  then  betrayed 
into  sympathy  with  sufferings  to  which  he  must  have  been  daily 
accustomed.  We  hear  of  wages  three  quarters  of  a  year,'**^  twenty- 
two,^*^*  twenty-six>  thirty-four,^'^**  and  even  tifty-two  '*^''  months  in 
aiTear.  One  captain  complainn  that  for  want  of  pay,  instead  of  a 
*  young  commander/  he  is  rendered  *  an  old  beggar/  *"^  The  crews 
of  two  ships  petition  the  navy  l>oarcl  to  order  them  their  pay  '  that 
their  families  may  not  be  altogether  starved  in  the  streets,  and  them- 
selves go  like  heathens,  having  nothing  to  cover  their  nakedness/  *^^ 
The  commissioner  at  Portsmouth  writesof  workmen  in  theyard  there, 
"Turned  out  of  doors  by  their  landbrds,  they  perish  more  like  dogs 
than  men.*  ^^'*  Naturally  enough,  this  state  of  tbmgs  affected 
discipline.  The  crews  of  the  '  Little  Victory '  and  the  '  Pearl '  at 
Hull  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  refused  to  weigh  anchor,"^  and 
in  the  yards  the  workmen  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
Chatham  shipwrights  and  caulkers,  to  whom  two  years'  wages  were 
owing,  marched  up  to  London  to  appeal  to  the  navy  board,  as  *  their 
famiUes  are  denied  trust,  and  cannot  subsist,*  and  under  this 
pressure  arrangements  were  made  *  to  pay  off  some  of  the  most 
disorderly/  ^^  The  men  also  refused  to  work  at  WoolwichJ""^  At 
Chatham  the  commissioner  writes,  '  I  am  almost  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  workmen  of  the  yard  for  their  weekly  pay/  ^"^ 

At  Portsmouth  Sir  John  Mennes  writes  in  July  1065  for  money 
to  be  sent  immediately  *  to  stop  the  hawlings  and  impatience  *  of  the 
men,  and  especially  of  their  wives,  *  whose  tongues  are  as  foul  as 
the  daughters  of  Bilhngsgate/  '^'     Apparently  the  money  did  not 

6i,135f. ;  the  total  of  inevitable  cbargea  bemg  given  at  51S,3i')47.  Os,  2d,  The  distcrepancy 
of  73,0H0/.  la  probably  due  to  a  wron^  entry  in  Ike  second  item*  The  expenditure 
desirable  but  not  inevitable,  was  on  building  three  new  third -mte a*  30,01^11,  }^s.\  on 
rebuiidmg  two  old  shiptt  34,666L  13^.  4^. ;  on  new  wharves^  storehoysca,  docks,  ^c, 
77|33U/. ;  ivnd  on  an  *  extraordiniiry  provision  of  plank  and  hemp,'  1^,000/.  {ibid.  1071, 
p,  267). 

*•*  7  Oct.  166/>.  *  Did  buainess,  though  not  much,  at  the  office ;  because  of  th«s 
horrible  crowd  and  lamentable  moan  of  the  poor  seamen  that  He  staning  in  thesireeta 
for  lack  of  moncyt  which  do  trouble  and  perplex  me  to  tlie  hearty  anil  more  at  noon 
when  we  were  to  go  throngh  them*  for  then  a  whole  hundred  of  them  followed 
««.  aorae  cursing,  some  swearing,  and  some  praying/  Bee  a!ao  '60  Sept*  lfj65.  12 
Mmrch  1666-7,  and  elsewhere* 

*•■  CaUndar  of  State  Papers,  Dcmiestic,  1654-5,  p.  a04. 

•**  Ibid.  1667,  p.  46.  '•*  Ibid.  p.  75. 

•«  Ibid,  p,  Ix.  note.     See  alao  1667,  p.  514,  '"'  Ibi^l  1G65-0.  p,  SB5. 

^  Ibid.  I<5fi4-G,  p.  522.  '••  Ibid.  1^17-8,  p.  xW. 

»'*  Ibid.  p.  443.  *"  Ibid,  1004-5,  p.  475. 

VOL.   Xn,— NO,  3tLV,  B 
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come,  and  in  October  Commissioner  Myddleton  was  forced  to  lend 
the  men  ten  shillings  apiece  'to  keep  them  from  mutiny.'  '^'  A 
fortnight  later  a  mutiny  actually  broke  out,  but  the  commissioner 
showed  praiseworthy  promptitude  in  dealing  with  it.  He  '  seized 
a  good  cudgel  out  of  the  hands  of  one  of  the  men/  and  '  took  more 
pains  in  the  use  of  it  than  in  any  business  for  the  last  twelve 
months/  'clapped  three  others  in  the  stocks  for  some  hours, 
and  from  thence  to  prison,  where  they  will  continue.'  He  '  has  not 
been  troubled  since.'  ^^^  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  scarcity  of 
money  was  such  that  the  dockyard  authorities  were  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  allow  their  men  to  go  for  a  time  into  the  employment  of 
private  merchants,  that  they  might  earn  money  to  enable  them  to 
buy  bread.* ^^  And  as  the  peace  did  not  much  improve  the  financial 
position  of  the  navy,  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  disorders.  In 
March  1671  the  shipwrights  and  caulkers  at  Deptford  *  fell '  on  Mr. 
Bagwell,  the  foreman  of  the  yard,  *  and  it  was  only  by  God's  great 
mercy  they  had  not  S|K)iled  him.'  At  Chatham  in  November,  the 
workmen  struck,  and  threatened  to  go  to  London.**^ 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  *  poor  seamen '  were  not  the  only  conse- 
quences of  the  want  of  money.  Where  ships  were  being  built  by  con- 
tract in  private  yards,  failure  in  the  stipulated  payments  meant  delay 
in  completion.*  *^  In  one  case  a  frigate  was  actually  finished,  but  the 
builders  were  afraid  to  launch  her,  as  they  had  run  deeply  into  debt 
on  account  of  her,  and  therefore  feared  to  lose  the  temporary  protec- 
tion against  arrest  by  their  creditors  which  the  kiag's  service  gave 
them.'*^  The  credit  of  the  government,  which  might  have  been  so 
valuable  a  resource  in  times  of  emergency,  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb.  As  early  as  September  1664 — the  very  beginning  of  the  war — 
Commissioner  Pett  had  attempted  to  buy  tallow  and  candles  for  the 
navy  at  Maidstone,  but  *  found  the  country  so  shy,  that  though 
assured  of  good  payment  they  refused  to  have  any  dealings,*  **^  and 
in  January  1666  Commissioner  Myddelton  wrote  from  Portsmouth, 
*  All  men  distrust  London  pay.'  **^  Nearly  half  the  letters  to  the 
navy  commissioners  in  the  State  Papers  calendared  for  1665-6 
refer  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  government  agents  in  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  supplies.*^®  In  this  way  bargains  were  lost  for  want 
of  ready  money,***  and  where  credit  was  obtained,  enormous  prices 
had  to  be  paid.*" 

"«  Calendar  of  StaU  Papers,  Domestic,  1665-6,  p.  32.  »'«  Ibid.  p.  53. 

»•*  Ibid.  1667-S,  p.  xv.    See  also  ibid.  1667,  pp.  101,  lOf. 
"»  Ibid.  1671,  p.  XXV. 

"•  Ibid.  1667-8,  pp.  21,  205,  462,  563 ;  1667.  p.  223.        "'  Ibid.  1665-6,  p.  295. 
>•■  Ibid.  1664-5,  p.  18. 

»'•  Ibid.  1665-6,  p.  189.     See  also  ibid.  1666-7,  p.  233.  and  Diary,  20  June  1667 
»»  p.  xxxix.  «'  Ibid.  1666-7,  p.  228,  and  1665-6.  p.  189. 

'*^  Even  in  1658  the  navy  commissioners  had  been  obliged  to  bay  at  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  market  price  (English  Histobical  Review,  xi.  62). 
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The  delay  in  the  payment  both  of  seamen  and  dockyard 
labourers  also  involved  the  government  in  much  needless  expense 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  for  it  appeared  impossible  to  discharge 
surplus  men  without  paying  them  off,  and  thus  ships  had  to  be 
kept  in  commission  longer  than  was  really  required.  So  serious 
was  the  waste  on  this  account  that  the  men  were  eventually  dis- 
charged without  payment  of  their  arrears.^^  The  hardships  to 
private  persons  occasioned  by  the  want  of  money  were  intolerable. 
We  hear  of  an  anchorsmith  who  had  delivered  goods  to  the  value  of 
6,000/.  during  the  year,  and  had  only  received  800/.  on  account ;  **^ 
of  a  firm  of  slopsellers  who  had  suppUed  24,800/.  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  having  received  only  800/.  would  shortly  be  *  ruined 
both  in  their  estates  and  families ; '  ^^  of  arrears  at  Bristol,  affect- 
ing impartially  all  classes  of  artificers,^^  where  the  shipbuilder 
writes  in  despair,  'I  have  so  disabled  myself  in  the  relief  of 
poor  workmen  that  I  cannot  reUeve  my  own  family :  I  have  dis- 
bursed and  engaged  for  more  than  I  am  worth.'  ^^  The  Barber 
Surgeons'  Company  complain  of  bills  of  1,496/.  68.  lOd.  outstanding 
for  filling  chests  with  medicines,  and  speak  of  the  *  outrageous  and 
opprobrious  language'  they  receive  from  unpaid  surgeons  and 
their  friends ;  **  while  a  certain  poor  widow,  unpaid  by  the  govern- 
ment, is  '  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,' '  without  a  stick  of  wood  or 
coals  to  lay  on  the  fire,'  and  owing  money  '  to  about  fifteen  people 
as  poor  as  herself,'  who  '  torment  her  daily.'  ^® 

It  is  largely  to  the  want  of  money  that  we  must  trace  another 
evil  that  troubled  the  navy  board :  during  the  war  with  Holland 
the  organisation  for  supplying  men  broke  down.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  an  attempt  was  made  to  encourage  volunteers,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Commonwealth,*^  by  a  royal  proclamation  ordering 
that  seamen,  whether  serving  on  the  king's  ships  or  merchantmen, 
should  receive  10«.  per  ton  burden  on  all  prizes  taken  by  them, 
6/.  138.  4d.  for  each  piece  of  ordnance,  and  10/.  a  gun  for  every 
man-of-war  sunk  or  destroyed,  also  a  pillage  of  all  the  merchandise 
upon  or  above  the  gun  deck.  The  proclamation  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  care  would  be  taken  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
and  widows,  and  that  medals  would  be  given  for  eminent  service.*'** 

>«  Calendar  of  StaU  Papers,  Domestic,  1667-8,  p.  xvi.        »«'  Ibid.  1666-7,  p.  72. 

'»  IWd.  1664-6,  p.  863.  •«•  Ibid.  1667,  p.  874. 

•"  Ibid.  1667-8,  pp.  462,  663.  •-■  Ibid.  1667,  p.  464. 

'»  CJompare  ibid.  1667-8,  p.  456,  and  1666-7,  p.  233. 

>■•  Prize  money  was  first  introduced  in  the  civil  war.  By  a  council  order  of  1626 
th6  eaptors  of  a  hostile  ship  were  to  receive  '  a  competent  reward,'  but  in  1642  this 
beesme  a  fixed  proportion  of  one-third,  to  be  divided  among  the  officers  and  crew 
(Baouni  HiiiTOBicAL  Bbvibw,  ix.  486).  From  1  Jan.  1668  a  new  scheme  was  adopted, 
which  was  practically  the  same  as  that  described  above  (ibid.  xi.  26).  On  the  Common- 
wealth arrangements  for  the  sick  and  wounded  see  Mr.  Oppenheim  (ibid.  xi.  37). 
Medals  were  first  given  to  the  ordinary  seamen  by  the  Long  Parliament  (ibid.  xi.  44). 

*»  28  Oct.  1664.   Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1664^,  p.  46.    In  the  second 
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An  embargo  was  also  laid  upon  shipping,  except  East  India- 
men,  vessels  carrying  fish  abroad,  and  those  trading  from  port  to 
port.^^*  In  spite  of  this  the  supply  of  men  was  at  first  insufficient 
to  properly  man  the  fleet.*^  The  fleet  of  1666  seems  to  have  been 
well  manned  *^  by  means  of  a  strict  use  of  the  right  to  press,*^  but 
Pepys  notes  that  in  the  city  of  London  at  any  rate  the  men  were 
pressed  *  without  press  money,'  and  therefore  contrary  to  law.*** 
Men  were  also  pressed  that  were  '  not  liable  to  it,'  *  poor  patient 
labouring  men  and  housekeepers.'  ^'^ 

One  result  of  this  indiscriminate  application  of  the  press, 
which  was  forced  on  the  navy  board  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
men,  was  that  the  material  supplied  was  often  of  the  poorest  kind. 
Commissioner  Myddleton,  writing  from  Portsmouth  on  29  March 
1666,^^®  tells  Pepys  that  he  is  '  ashamed  to  see '  such  pressed  men 
as  are  sent  from  Devonshire — *  one  with  the  falling  sickness  and  a 
lame  arm ;  another  with  dead  palsy  on  one  side,  and  not  any  use 
of  his  right  arm.'  A  year  later  he  makes  similar  complaints 
from  Chatham  of  the  pressed  men  supplied  by  Waterman's  Hall. 
*  The  Masters  of  Waterman's  Hall  are  good  Christians,  but  very 
knaves ;  they  should  be  ordered  to  send  down  ten  or  twelve  old 
women  to  be  nurses  to  the  children  they  send  for  the  king  to 
breed.'  ^^  It  is  clear  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  scarcity  of  men 
was  the  want  of  money  to  pay  them,"®  especially  during  the  later 
years  of  the  war.  Men  refused  to  enter  the  service  '  to  serve  for 
nothing,  and  let  their  families  starve  at  home,'  "^  '  thousands  of 
them '  being  'resolved  rather  to  be  torn  in  pieces  than  serve  again.'  "' 
English  prisoners  refused  to  return  to  England,  and  took  service 
in  Holland,"^  and  Pepys  reports  that  when  the  Dutch  came  up 
the  Medway  many  Englishmen  were  heard  speaking  to  each  other 


Dutch  war  a  diJQferent  kind  of  inducement  was  ofifered— a  bounty  of  six  weeks*  pay  to 
able  seamen  volunteering  in  first  and  second  rates  and  one  month's  pay  [MS.  *  some 
months'  pay ']  in  third-rates.  At  the  end  of  the  voyage  also  they  were  exempted  from 
being  turned  over  to  another  ship  (Naval  Precedents^  pp.  836). 

"^  Cal.  S^  P.  Ihm.,  1664-5,  pp.  56,  113.  The  exception  in  favour  of  fish  ehips 
was  withdrawn  in  December. 

>"  Ibid.  p.  62.  >"  Diary,  23  July  1666. 

'"  Ibid,  30  June  1666. 

>"  Ibid.  1  and  2  July  1666.  »'  Ibid. 

•"  Cal.  Slate  Papers,  Domestic,  1665-6,  p.  323. 

>••  Ibid.  1667-8,  p.  XV. 

»*»  Diary,  25  June,  22  Aug.,  31  Dec.  1667.  See  also  2  Jan.  1666-7.  'We  have 
orders  to  send  all  the  ships  we  can  possibly  to  the  Downs.  God  have  mercy  on  as ! 
for  we  can  send  forth  no  ships  without  men,  nor  will  men  go  without  money,  every 
day  bringing  us  news  of  new  mutinies  among  the  seamen  ;  so  that  our  condition  is 
like  to  be  very  miserable.* 

»»»  Cal.  StaU  Papers,  Domestic,  1667-8,  p.  372. 

»«  Ibid.  p.  304.    See  also  Diary,  28  March  1668. 

»«  Cat.  S.  P.  Dom.  1607,  p.  323. 
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in  EBglish  on  board  their  ships  J"  This  condition  of  things  also 
reacted  upon  the  discipline  of  the  English  fleet."'* 

The  want  of  money,  which  caused  a  scarcity  of  men,  also  accounts 
for  another  serious  defect  in  naval  organisation — the  delay  in  supply- 
ing victuals  to  the  fleet  during  the  war.  The  whole  burden  of  the 
victualling  rested  upon  Denis  Gauden,  the  contractor,  who  was 
scarcely  able  to  meet  the  large  demands  of  the  war ;  and  yet  no 
change  could  be  made  in  the  system  until  the  government  was  in  a 
position  to  settle  accounts  with  him*  Thus  the  victufils,  though  on 
the  whole  good  in  quality,  were  deficient  in  quantityj  and  when 
Gauden  was  remonstrated  with  he  could  always  reply,  and  gene- 
rally with  perfect  truth,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  better 
as  long  as  the  government  failed  to  keep  their  part  of  the  contract^ 
and  to  make  paymentB  on  account  at  the  stipulated  times. '*^  The 
scarcity  of  victuals  was  the  subject  of  a  letter  from  the  duke  hini- 
eelf  in  November  1064,"'  and  in  the  spring  of  IBfiS,  when  the  fleet 
was  fitting  for  sea,  complaints  of  the  failure  of  the  victualler  were 
incessant.***  In  September  also  Lord  Sandwich  told  Pepya  that 
most  of  the  ships  had  been  without  beer  *  these  three  weeks  or 
month,  and  but  few  days  dry  provisions.'  *^^  In  this  year  com- 
plaints oecur*  though  not  often »  that  the  provisions  are  bad,'"'^'^ 

The  practical  breakdown  of  the  victualling  system  daring  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1665  led  to  a  proposal  for  an  alteration  in 
method,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  Pepys  for  consideration. 
The  substance  of  his  report  appears  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Albemarle,  dated  6  Oct-  1665. ^^^ 

He  has  considered  how  the  navy  victualling  could  be  better  managed 
than  by  Mr.  Gaudeu,  and  haw  requested  three  or  four  of  the  ablest  men 
whom  the  plagiie  has  left  to  join  Gauden  in  it,  but  they  all  refuse- 
Besides,  a  partnership  would  lose  two  months'  time  in  taking  inventories 
of  the  present  stock  of  victuals,  and  money  would  be  wanted  by  the  new 
commissioners.  Mr.  Gauden  himself  suggests  that  his  sons  should  be 
joined  with  him  to  carry  it  on  in  case  of  his  death,  and  that,  to  provide 
against  fraud,  a  surveyor  of  victuals  should  be  appointed  at  the  king's 


***  Diary,  14  June  K367.  Aecording  to  the  report  that  reached  Pepja,  '  tbej  did 
ery  and  say,  **  We  did  heretofore  tight  for  tickets ;  now  w6  fight  for  doUars."  '  On  the 
ticket  system  see  note  196,  infra, 

^**  Ibid,  20  and  2S  Oct .  I  Nov,  1066.  This  was  also  attributed  in  part  to  *  geutl*?- 
III0D  captains.'     See  ibid,  10  Jun,  1063-6*  27  July  1606,  and  29  June  1607. 

'*•  Cal  of  Statt  Papers,  Domssiie,  10S5-6,  p,  iixii.     See  also  pp,  23»  27,  bS,  203. 

««  Ibid.  1664-5,  p.  62.  »♦*  Ibid.  pp.  806,  311,  317.  331,  S82. 

*••  Dior]/,  IS  Sept.  1065, 

**•  On  10  Aug.  1005  CommlsBioner  Myddleton  writes  from  Portsmouth  to  P^pys, 
*  The  Coventry  is  stiU  tn  port ;  her  beer  has  nearly  poisoned  one  man,  who,  beint^ 
thirsty,  took  a  draught  of  it'  (CaL  S  P.  Dom.  1664-5,  p.  511 ;  see  also  p.  480)*  The 
backwardness  of  the  victualling  in  turn  affected  the  scarcity  of  men,  for  the  sailors 
d«t«rled  fiom  ships  where  they  could  get  no  food  {ibid,  1067-6,  p.  xviii). 

*•»  Cal  5*  P.  Dom.  1666,fi,  p.  7. 
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charge  in  each  port,  with  power  to  examine  books,  contracts,  &c.,  and 
instructed  to  report  weekly  to  a  general  officer  in  London. 

This  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  now  machinery  for  keep- 
ing the  victualler  up  to  the  mark  was  approved  by  the  king  ^*' 
on  11  Oct.  On  the  19th  Pepys  wrote  to  Coventry  suggest- 
ing that  he  himself  was  willing  to  be  the  new  surveyor-general.'*' 
The  hint  was  taken,  and  on  the  27th  the  post  was  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  him,'*^*  at  a  salary  of  300Z.  a  year.'**  In  December  we 
find  from  the  '  Diary  '  that  he  was  busy  drawing  up  instructions 
for  his  subordinates,  the  surveyors  of  victualling  at  the  ports.'*^ 

The  new  method  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  victualling.  Pepys  was  much  pleased  with  his  arrange- 
ments,'*^ and  was  complimented  by  the  duke  of  York,'*®  but  the 
generals  at  sea  did  not  share  the  official  satisfaction,  and  wrote 
a  strong  letter,  complaining  of  the  victualling  in  particular,  and 
•reflecting'  upon  'the  whole  office  in  neglecting  them  and  the 
king's  service.'  '*^  In  February  of  the  next  year  also  there  were 
complaints  from  Kempthorne's  fleet,  bound  for  the  Straits,'®** 
and  in  August  1667  from  Sir  Edward  Spragge.'®'  The  new 
arrangement  was  only  temporary,  and  the  office  of  surveyor 
of  the  victualling  was  abolished  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.'®* 
This  led  to  a  further  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  a  complete 
change  of  method,  some  thinking  that  the  victualling  could  be 
better  managed  by  a  commission.'®^  It  was  eventually  decided 
to  open  it  to  a  new  contract.'®*  Tenders  were  to  be  sent  in  by 
20  Aug.  1668,  but,  as  notice  was  not  given  till  after  10  Aug.,  the 
time  allowed  for  intending  contractors  was  far  too  short ;  this  w^s 
unavoidable,  because  Gauden,  being  out  of  office,  refused  to  supply 
any  more  provisions.  Three  new  contractors  sent  in  tenders,  besides 
the  old  contractor,  Gauden,  who  also  sent  in  a  statement  of  the 
Bums  already  owing  to  him,  amounting,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent., 
to  176,725Z.  68.  5(1.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  was  that  Gauden, 
to  whom  the  government  was  so  deeply  in  debt,'®*  was  again  allowed 

'"  Cal  S,  P.  Dom.  1665-6,  p.  11. 

'*»  Diary,  19  Oct.  1665.  •"  lUd,  27  Oct. 

'**  Supplemented  by  500i.  a  year  from  Gauden  (Diary,  4  June  1667). 

»*•  Diary,  15  Dec.  1666. 

»"  Ibid,  24  July  1666.  *  T\?o  fleetes  dispatched  in  better  condition  than  ever  any 
fleetes  were  yet,  I  believe.' 

»»»  Ibid.  26  July  1666.  •»'  Ibid.  26,  27,  29,  and  30  Aug.  1666. 

'"  Ibid.  3  Feb.  1666-7. 

'*'  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1667,  p.  367.  Among  other  complaints  it  was  represented  that 
'  the  ships  are  victualled  with  Cheshire  cheese,  half  a  pound  for  a  pound,  which  the 
men  extremely  grumble  at.* 

•«  Diary,  28  and  29  July  1667.  •*»  Ibid.  21  Sept.  1668. 

'•*  Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1667-8,  pp.  xvii,  xviii. 

'^^  Gauden's  tender  was  the  lowest,  but  there  was  some  suspicion  of  connivance 
between  tlie  navy  board  and  the  other  competitors  (ibid.) 
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to  undertake  the  victaalling,^^'^  but  he  was  to  have  two  responsible 
persons,  approved  by  the  king,  associated  with  him,**'^  and  Sir 
William  Penn  was  eventually  apppointed  as  one  of  these.  *^^  The 
navy  commissioners  had  strongly  urged  the  desirability  of  having 
more  than  one  person  engaged  in  the  victualling  contract, '  to  prevent 
any  disappointments  from  the  death  or  incapacity  of  the  vic- 
tualler,' '^^  and  accordingly,  on  Sir  William  Penn's  death  in  Sep- 
tember 1670,  it  was  proposed  to  add  the  two  Ashburnhams  ;  but,  as 
John  Ashbumham  died  in  1671,  the  new  contract  for  1672  eventually 
contained  the  names  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  Sir  Denny  Ashburn- 
ham,  and  Josiah  Child,  in  addition  to  the  two  Gaudens.*^®  Penn's 
oflSce  of  comptroller  of  the  victualling  passed  to  Sir  Jeremy  Smith. 

That  the  navy  officers  themselves  were  aware  of  the  administra- 
tive breakdown  that  the  war  had  brought  upon  them,  and  regretted 
it,  appears  from  the  *  Diary.*  On  13  May  1666  they  had  presented 
a  letter  to  the  duke,  drawn  up  by  Pepys,  calling  his  attention  to  '  the 
badness  of  our  condition  in  this  office  for  want  of  money,'  and  on 
17  Nov.  Pepys  drafted  a  '  great  letter  '  to  the  duke  of  York,  *  which 
do  lay  the  ill  condition  of  the  navy  so  open  to  him,  that  it  is 
impossible,  if  the  king  and  he  minds  anything  of  their  business,  but 
it  will  operate  upon  them  to  set  all  matters  right,  and  get  money  to 
carry  on  the  war  before  it  be  too  late,  or  else  lay  out  for  a  peace 
upon  any  terms.'  This  was  signed  by  three  other  members  of  the 
board,  Brouncker,  Coventry,  and  Batten,  and  presented  to  the  duke 
on  the  following  day.^'*  Such  representations  achieved  very  little, 
for  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  duke  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
real  cause  of  all  the  mischief.  But  after  the  appearance  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  Medway  the  whole  naval  administration  came  under  the 
fierce  light  of  public  criticism,  and  the  disorder  in  the  navy  office 
was  mercilessly  exposed.  The  details  of  this  exposure  are  worth 
consideration,  for  they  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  methods 
of  the  navy  during  the  period  under  review. 

The  disaster  in  the  Medway  was  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  mis- 
management. No  doubt  the  original  cause  of  the  mischief  was  the 
fatal  resolution  of  6  Feb.  1667,  which  originated  with  Coventry,  to 
fit  out  no  first  or  second  rate  ships, *"''  but  to  trust  to  the  probability 

***  By  an  order  in  council  of  2G  Sept.  1668.  The  new  rates  were  6(2.  a  day  per 
man  for  harbour  victuals,  and  8<2.  a  day  sea  victuals,  with  8}^/.  for  ships  going  beyond 
2V  S.  (ibid.)  ••'  Ibid, 

'*'  Sir  Denis  Gauden  is  described  as  *  mightily  troubled  '  at '  Pen*s  being  put  upon 
him  by  the  duke  of  York  *  (Diary,  23  Dec.  1668).  The  contract  approved  on  24 
Feb.  1669  was  between  the  king  and  Sir  Denis  Gauden,  Sir  Wm.  Penn,  and  Benj. 
Gauden,  bo  the  second  *  responsible  person '  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appointed 
(Col,  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1668-9,  p.  208). 

'•  Col.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1671,  p.  461. 

»'•  Ibid.  pp.  440.  506.  »^'  Diary,  12  and  13  May.  17  and  18  Nov.  1666. 

**'  It  was  also  decided  on  24  May  to  lay  up  those  of  the  third-rates  that  required 
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that  peace  would  be  declaredJ^^  But  the  possible  consequences  of 
this  policy  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  foreseen  by  the  government. 
A  commission  bad  been  appointed  as  early  as  15  May  1666  to 
strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Portsmouth,^^^  and  in  March  1667 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  further  fortification  of 
Harwich  and  Sheerness.^^^  We  also  hear  of  forts  being  built  at 
Burlington.*^^  On  25  March  1667  the  duke  of  York  wrote  an 
important  letter  on  the  defence  of  the  Medway  to  the  navy  board,*" 
requiring  them,  among  other  things, 

to  take  care  that  all  his  majesty*s  ships  may  be  moored  in  the  safest  places 
you  can,  especially  the  first  and  second  rate  ships,  and  that  besides  the 
completing  the  chain  for  their  further  security,  the  ship[s] '  Charles  V '  and 
'  Matthias '  may  be  moored  within  the  chain,  in  such  manner  as  that  upon 
occasion  they  may  bring  their  broadsides  to  bear  upon  the  chain,  and  that 
a  competent  number  of  seamen  may  be  allowed  to  be  borne  on  them. 

These  orders  were  carried  out  after  a  fashion.  Prizes  about  Sheer- 
ness  were  taken  higher  up  the  river,  and  a  chain  was  stretched  at 
Gillingham,*^^  though  there  was  some  delay  about  this,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  king  to  pay  ready  money  for  it.*^'**  Beyond  this  the 
king's  ships  were  moored,  and  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  to  whom  the 
defence  of  the  Medway  was  entrusted,  was  supplied  with  fireships 
for  their  protection.  It  is  quite  possible  that  on  paper  these 
measures  might  have  appeared  sufficient  against  a  coup  de  mainy 
especially  as  the  channel  was  commanded  by  blockhouses  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river ;  but  in  practice  the  whole  scheme  broke  down, 
owing  to  that  neglect  of  details  which  is  the  first  result  of  inefficient 
administration.  Sheerness  fort,  *  not  being  in  a  posture  of  defence,' 
was  easily  taken  ;  the  chain  *^^  was  as  easily  forced  by  the  weight 
of  the  Dutch  vessels ;  and  the  blockhouses  did  little  service,  for 
'some  wanted  guns,  some  platforms  to  mount  them  upon  and 
carriages,  others  bullets ;  others  had  bullets  too  big  for  their  guns.' 
The  commanders  had  complained  in  vain  of  these  defects ;  *  their 
answer  from  the  council  was,  they  needed  not  to  trouble  themselves, 
for  the  peace  being  as  good  as  concluded,  they  would  not  order  any 
money  to  be  issued.'  *®*     The  attempt  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  to 

repairs,  and  keep  on  foot  only  a  squadron  of  smaU  ships  *  to  distract  the  enemy  and 
disturb  their  trade  *  (Cal,  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1667,  p.  zi). 

»'*  Ranke,  iii.  452 ;  Cal,  StaU  Papers,  Domestic,  1667,  p.  118. 

"*  Ibid.  1666-7,  p.  589.  The  fortifications  were  surveyed  by  the  duke  of  York  in 
person  (ibid,  1667,  p.  44). 

"»  Diary,  6,  22,  and  24  March  1667. 

"•  Cal.  StaU  Papers,  Domestic,  1667,  pp.  40,  48. 

*"  Printed  in  Cal,  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1666-7^  p  xxxi.  For  an  account  of  the 
whole  episode  of  the  attack  on  the  Medway  see  preface  to  the  volume  for  1667. 

"■  Ibid.  1667,  p.  xviii.  »"  Ibid,  p.  58. 

***  '  Which  some  say  was  fastened  with  cable  yam  *  (Private  letter  to  Lord 
Conway,  16  June ;  ibid,  1667,  p.  xxiii).  '•»  Ibid,  p.  xxvii. 
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block  the  channel  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  sinking  ships  in  it  was 
also  a  failure,  for  at  the  last  moment  the '  Sancta  Maria '  ran  aground 
as  she  was  being  taken  up  to  stop  the  only  remaining  gap  in  the 
barrier.*^* 

As  soon  as  the  Dutch  had  withdrawn,  the  government  set  about 
repairing  the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  At  this  crisis  the  want 
of  money  told  heavily,*^  and  little  was  done  for  the  defence  of  the 
coasts.  But  in  order  to  meet  the  discontent  of  the  seamen  ^^*  the 
duke  of  York  and  twelve  others  were  appointed  on  25  June  as  a 
commission  to  receive  their  complaints  about  their  pay ;  *^  where- 
upon,  we  are  told,  the  captains  and  oflBcers  were  *  as  mad  with  joy 
as  they  were  with  grief  at  our  loss  at  Chatham.'  His  majesty,  it 
was  added,  *  will  never  want  seamen  if  they  do  not  lack  pay.*  '^ 
The  impopular  Sir  George  Carteret  was  removed  from  his  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Anglesey,"^  and  a 
serious  attempt  at  retrenchment  was  made  by  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  '  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  several  branches 
of  the  king's  expenses.*  ^**  It  still  remained,  however,  to  call  to 
account  the  members  of  the  navy  board.  The  parliamentary  com- 
mittee appointed  in  October  1667  made  a  scapegoat  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Peter  Pett,  the  resident  commissioner  at  Chatham,*®^  and  spared 
the  other  members  of  the  board  ;  but  private  members  took  up  the 
cry  against  them,  and  six  months  later  they  were  ordered  to  be 
heard  in  their  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Pepys  made  his  famous  speech,  of  which  he 
gives  so  vivid  an  account.*^®  But  although  the  navy  board  thus 
managed  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  house  of  commons,  they  had 
not  heard  the  last  of  the  criticisms  on  their  administration. 
These  now  reached  them  from  two  very  different  quarters— first 
from  their  official  superior,  the  lord  high  admiral,  and  afterwards 
from  the  commission  of  public  accounts. 

The  episode  of  the  lord  high  admiral's  remonstrance  to  his 
subordinates  has  been  treated  so  briefly  by  the  biographers  of 
Pepys,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  it,  that  it  seems  worth  while 
that  the  story  should  be  told  more  fully  from  the  materials  contained 
in  the  Pepysian  library.  On  24  July  1668  Pepys  had  an  important 
interview  with  the  duke,  who  had  already  shown  himself  *  very  hot 
for  regulations  in  the  navy.'  ^^^     *  I  did  long  and  largely  show  him 

<•>  Dake  of  Albemarle's  Btaiement  in  parliament. 

•"  Cal.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1667,  p.  xxxix. 

***  It  was  said  that  there  were  3,000  English  and  Scotch  sailors  serving  on  board 
the  Dutch  fleet  (ibid.  p.  Ix). 

>•*  Ibid.  p.  231.  '••  Ibid,  p.  260. 

»"  26  June.    Ibid.  p.  285.  "*  Ibid.  p.  838. 

"*  Ibid.  1667-8,  p.  xix.  For  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  see  ibid* 
p.  89. 

»••  Wheatley,  p.  85.  »"  Diary,  1  July  1668. 
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the  weakness  of  our  Office,'  he  writes,*^^  *and  did  give  him  advice 
to  call  us  to  account  for  our  duties,  which  he  did  take  mighty  well, 
and  desired  me  to  draw  up  what  I  would  have  him  write  to  the 
Office.'  Pepys  drew  up  the  document  accordingly,  and  on  20  Aug. 
forwarded  it  to  the  duke,  with  a  letter  *^^  in  which  he  contends  that 
the  principal  cause  of  failure  in  navy  administration  (after  the 
want  of  money,  to  which  '  may  be  rightfully  imputed  most  of  the 
ill  husbandries  and  many  of  the  other  evils  attending  the  late 
wars ')  was  neglect  of  the  instructions  of  1661-2,  and  that  on 
points  of  such  importance  that  they  could  not '  remain  unreformed 
without  delivering  up  the  whole  service  to  ruin.'  The  document 
that  accompanied  it  was  a  detailed  and  systematic  criticism,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  navy  board,  of  the  way  in  which  the  instruc- 
tions of  1661-2  had  been  carried  out.^^*  The  treasurer  was  charged 
with  general  remissness  in  attendance  at  the  navy  board,  and  in 
particular  with  overlooking  that  part  of  his  duty  which  required 
him  to  be  present  at  the  discussion  of  contracts  and  estimates ;  his 
accounts  had  not  been  presented  annually  to  the  board,  but  were 
generally  two  years  in  arrear,  and  the  form  in  which  they  were 
drawn  up  failed  to  show  all  the  particulars  required  by  the  instruc- 
tions ;  it  was  also  suggested  that  the  want  of  money  during  the  late 
war  was  partly  due  to  the  treasurer's  remissness  in  applying  for  it. 
The  charges  against  the  comptroller  ^^^  were  much  more  serious. 
He  had  neglected  a  large  part  of  the  minutiae  of  his  office,  particu- 
larly examining  the  muster-books  of  the  fleet,  casting  ships'  books 
before  the  pays,  keeping  a  proper  account  of  the  payment  of 
tickets,'^  and  keeping  accounts  of  payments  in  such  a  form  as  to 

»"  Ibid.  2i  July. 

*••  An  Inquisition  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duko  of  York^  wlien  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England^  into  tlic  Management  of  the  Navy,  1668,  icith  his  regulations 
Uicreon  [MS.  2242],  p.  22. 

'**  It  proceeds  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  beginning  with  a  series  of 
extracts  from  the  instructions  of  1661-2  on  the  duties  of  individual  officers,  to  each 
of  which  a  '  reflection  *  is  attached,  and  concluding  with  similar  quotations  and 
*  reflections  '  on  *  the  Duty  of  the  Principal  Officers  and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
joyntly  Considered.'  Only  the  more  important  of  the  numerous  points  raised  are 
referred  to  in  the  text. 

'•*  See  note  45,  supra, 

*••  A  *  ticket '  was  a  certificate  from  the  officers  of  his  ship,  issued  to  each  seaman, 
specifying  the  quality  and  term  of  his  service.  This,  when  countersigned  by  the 
navy  board,  was  the  seaman's  warrant  for  demanding  his  wages  from  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy  on  shore.  The  original  purpose  of  tickets  was  to  save  the  necessity  of 
transporting  large  sums  of  money  on  board  ship,  but  the  want  of  funds  in  the  navy 
soon  made  it  the  regular  practice  to  treat  tickets  as  inconvertible  paper,  and  to  dis- 
charge all  seamen  with  tickets  instead  of  money— or  with  money  for  part  of  their 
time  and  a  ticket  for  the  rest.  Theoretically  the  ticket  should  have  supplied  the 
seaman  with  credit  up  to  almost  the  full  amount  of  his  wages,  but  in  practice  the 
long  waiting  and  uncertainty  of  payment  caused  a  great  depreciation  of  tickets.  We 
hear  of  women  brokers  standing  about  the  navy  office,  offering  *  to  help  seamen  who 
have  any  tickets  to  ready  money.'  They  took  them  *  to  Mrs.  Salesbury  in  Carpeater's 
Yard,  near  Aldgate,'  who  was  accustomed  to  buy  them  *  at  5s.  per  pound  or  more  loss 
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properly  *  comptroll  *  the  treasurer.  He  is  also  charged  with  total 
neglect  of  the  very  important  articles  which  required  him  to  audit 
and  balance  the  treasurer's,  victualler's,  and  storekeeper's  accounts. 
The  surveyor  also  had  neglected  to  present  annually  to  the  board 
the  reports  required  of  him  on  the  present  state  of  the  dockyards, 
ships,  and  stores ;  he  had  also  committed  his  duty  of  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  boatswains  and  carpenters  '  wholly  '  '  to  the  discre- 
tion and  faithfulness  of  under-officers.'  Against  the  clerk  of  the 
acts  no  specific  charges  were  brought.*^^  These  criticisms  upon 
the  conduct  of  particular  oflScers  are  followed  by  an  attack  upon 
the  naval  board  in  its  corporate  capacity.  Notwithstanding  the 
provision  made  by  the  king  to  enable  the  members  of  the  board  to 
reside  near  each  other,  it  had  been  found  impossible  during  the 
war  to  obtain  a  quorum  on  an  emergency ;  the  regular  meetings 
also  were  too  few  and  too  short  to  deal  properly  with  the  business 
that  came  before  them ;  and  the  papers  and  accounts  of  the  office 
were  not  kept  in  such  order^as  to  enable  the  members  of  the  board 
to  readily  inform  themselves  concerning  matters  about  which 
inquiry  was  made. 

to  the  seamen '  (Calendar,  16G6-7,  p.  426 ;  see  also  ibid.  1665-6,  p.  75).  This 
caused  great  discontent  among  the  seamen,  who  naturally  objected  to  being  paid  in 
what  was  really  a  depreciated  paper,  and  on  13  Feb.  1666-7  Pepys  records  in  the 
Diary  that  '  there  was  a  very  great  disorder  this  day  at  the  Ticket  Oflice,  to  the 
beating  and  bruising  of  the  face  of  Carcasse  *  (the  clerk).  Their  grievance  attracted 
attention,  and  in  1667  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  inquired  into  *  the 
buying  and  selling  of  tickets  *  (Diary,  13  Nov.  1667).  The  '  infinite  great  disorder  * 
of  the  ticket  office  also  attracted  the  notice  of  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts 
{Miscellanies,  vi.  pp.  465-80),  but  it  was  impossible  to  go  behind  the  reply  of  the  navy 
board  when  asked  to.  justify  the  practice.  'We  conceive  the  use  of  tickets  to  be  by 
oo  other  means  removable  than  by  a  supply  of  money  in  every  place,  at  all  times,  in 
readiness,  where  and  when  .  .  .  any  .  .  .  occasions  of  discharging  seamen  shall 
arise  *  (Penn,  ii.  509).  Mr.  Oppenheim  notes  the  existence  of  similar  difficulties  under 
Charles  I  (English  Historical  Beview,  viii.  478).  Apart  from  the  disastrous  results  of 
the  practice  of  issuing  tickets  without  money  to  pay  them,  the  actual  machinery  of 
the  system  appears  to  have  been  better  under  Charles  II  than  it  had  been  imdcr 
Charles  I.  Printed  tickets  with  counterfoils  had  been  invented  under  the  Common- 
wealtli,  and  were  in  use  as  early  as  August  1654  (Cal.  S.  P.  Dom.  1654,  p.  548),  though 
the  use  of  written  tickets  was  not  finally  abandoned  till  1657  (ibid,  1657-8,  p.  395). 
But  now  the  practice  of  systematically  comparing  them  with  the  counterfoils,  to 
protect  the  ofikse  against  fraud,  was  introduced  (Miscellanies,  vi.  405,  474) ;  while  in 
1666  elaborate  instructions  for  the  examining  and  signing  of  tickets  were  drawn 
up  by  the  navy  board  (Mr,  Pepys'' s  Defence  of  the  Navy  [MS.  2554]).  Hollond 
complains  of  the  abuses  to  which  even  a  solvent  ticket  system  gave  rise.  It  enabled 
*  wrong  parties  *  to  secure  the  seaman's  wages — these  being  '  such  as  have  wrought 
upon  the  advantage  of  men's  necessities ' — '  either  pursers,  clerks  of  the  check,  or 
creditors,  whether  alehouse-keepers,  or  slopsellers,  or  else  pretended  sweethearts. 
He  also  notes  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  abuse  called  *  dead  pays,*  by  which  tickets 
were  issued  for  seamen  who  were  dead,  or  who  never  served,  and  men  suborned  to 
personate  them  at  the  pay-table.  This  was  particularly  easy  in  time  of  war,  when 
the  pressure  of  business  was  too  great  to  aUow  of  the  tickets  being  properly  examined 
(Second  Discourse  [MS.  2835],  pp.  15-18  and  30-1). 

1*7  For  the  way  in  which  Pepys  evade4  the  necessity  of  criticising  himself,  see 
Wheatley,  p.  14L 
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The  paper  thus  drawn  up  by  Pepys  was  accepted  by  the  duke 
without  alteration/-'*  and  on  28  Aug.  was  delivered  by  him  in  person 
to  the  navy  board,  with  a  request  that  the  members  would  reply  to  the 
charges  within  fourteen  days.  These  replies  *^^  were  very  elaborate, 
but  they  practically  admitted  the  truth  of  the  indictment.  Two 
pleas,  however,  were  advanced  in  mitigation  of  judgment — that  the 
navy  board  had  '  been  content  to  follow  the  practice  of  their  pre- 
decessors,' and  that  '  the  war  coming  on,  and  God's  hand  of 
Visitation  being  upon  us,'-*"^  the  daily  supplies  sent  to  the  Fleet, 
and  weighty  affaires  attending  thereupon,'  had  made  it  impossible 
for  the  officers  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  the  multifarious  duties  which 
the  instructions  of  1661-2  required  of  them.  Pepys  alone  among 
the  principal  officers  came  off  with  flying  colours.*^* 

As  soon  as  these  replies  came  in  to  the  duke  they  were  passed 
over  to  Pepys,  the  organiser  of  the  whole  transaction.  He  proceeded 
to  digest  them  into  a  short  form  for  the  convenience  of  the  duke, 
and  on  2  Nov.  forwarded  this  summary  ^^^  to  Mr.  Wren,  the  duke's 
secretary,  with  a  letter,^  in  which  he  gives  his  own  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  navy  office.     *  The  Pest  of  this  Office,'  he  writes, 

has  all  along  been  an  indifference  in  some  of  the  principal  members  of 
it  in  seeing  their  works  done,  provided  they  found  themselves  furnished 
with  any  toUerable  pretence  for  their  personal  failures  in  the  doeing  it ; 
whereas  the  value  of  the  Naval  Action  has  been  such  as  to  render  every 
branch  of  it  considerable,  and  every  remiss  performance  thereof  more 
chargeable  to  his  Majesty  then  the  wages  of  such  an  Officer  many  times 
told. 

Pepys  was  now  commissioned  to  prepare  the  duke's  rejoinder,  but 
here  his  zeal  outran  the  discretion  of  his  master,  and  the  vigorous 
remonstrance  delivered  to  Mr.  Wren  on  13  Nov.  came  down  to  the 

*•«  •  In  my  very  words,  without  alteration  of  a  syllable '  (Diary,  27  Aug.  166S). 
MS.  2242  [see  note  193,  supra],  pp.  25-48,  contains  the  letter  as  drafted  by  Pepys; 
Naval  Precedents,  pp.  484-509,  contains  the  official  entry  of  the  letter  as  adopted  by 
the  duke.  A  comparison  of  these  justifies  the  statement  in  the  Diary,  The  only 
change  was  the  omission  of  a  single  phrase — *  to  the  insupportable  obstruction  of  hii 
Majesty^s  service'— (No.  2242,  p.  49)— probably  because  it  was  too  strong. 

»••  MS.  2242,  pp.  49-101. 

^  A  reference  to  the  great  plague. 

>»i  MS.  2242  [see  note  193,  supra],  p.  100  ;  Diary,  11  Sept.  1668.  In  the  course  of 
his  defence  Pepys  comments  on  the  enormous  increase  in  the  business  of  the  navy, 
taking  his  favourite  standard  of  comparison,  the  Dutch  war  of  1653,  and  gives  the 
following  statistics  of  transactions  in  his  ofiBce  : — 

Between  May  1652  and  December  '  Between  September  1664  and  September 

1653.  >  1667. 

Letters                         .    390\  Letters  .    5329 1 

Orders                           .    2881     793  ■■  Orders                          .    3113  [    8848 

Contracts      ...    120 )  I  Contracts     .                .406) 

In  other  words,  business  had  increased  about  sixfold. 

««  MS.  2242  [see  note  193,  supra],  pp.  104-118;  Diary,  2  Nov.  1668. 
•»•  Ibid.  p.  102. 
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navy  board  from  the  duke  on  28  Nov.  with  many  of  its  expresBions 
softened  ;  ^:*  but  even  in  this  form  the  reprimand  was  a  severe  one. 
The  duke  inBisted  on  the  instructions  of  1501-2  being  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  nnd  in  three  minor  points  he  urged  a  new  practice  upon 
the  board.  He  adopts  an  earlier  recomraendatton  of  theirs  that 
they  Khould  be  permitted  to  employ  *  some  particular  Solliciter  & 
Councellor '  to  conduct  thek  legal  business  ;  he  requires  the  clerk 
of  the  acts  to  keep  a  register  of  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
the  board ;  and  he  declares  that  the  surveyor's  instructions  are  in 
future  to  be  interpreted  as  requiring  him  to  keep  account,  not  only 
of  timljer  lying  in  the  king's  yards,  but  also  in  the  royal  forests 
AUceholt,  Dean,  Whittlewood,  and  Sherwood,  or  in  any  other  place 
to  which  it  might  bo  conveyed  for  the  king's  use. 

This  official  reprimand  from  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England 
was  not  destined  to  be  the  last  criticism  which  the  members  of  the 
navy  board  were  to  hear  on  their  admmistration  during  the  Dutch 
^war.  The  commission  of  public  accounts  appointed  in  106G  was 
still  sitting  in  1G09,  and  on  2(3  Sept,  the  *men  of  understanding 
and  order  '  '^"'^  who  composed  it  addressed  to  the  officers  of  the 
navy  certam  '  Observations '  upon  *  some  proceedings  of  theirs  in 
refferenee  to  the  late  war  and  the  management  thereof/  Pepys 
himself  was  away  at  the  time/^"^"'  and  the  other  two  members  of  the 
board  Avho  had  served  during  the  war — Lord  Brounckcr  and  Sir 
John  Mennes — were  content  to  refer  the  commissioners  to  him, 
*  who,  as  Gierke  of  the  Acts^  and  as  a  person  constant  at  the  Board, 
was  best  able  to  give  an  accomit  of  the  actions  of  the  Board  in 
general.*  The  result  of  this  was  another  elaborate  and  methodical 
defence  of  the  navy,  presented  to  the  commissioners  on  27  Nov* 
16r>9»*"'  Though  the  greater  part  of  this  document,  as  would 
naturally  be  the  case,  is  concerned  with  financial  details,  a  good 

*•*  Wbefttley,  pp.  141-2,  The  draft  and  the  revised  letter  are  copied  out  in 
paraUel  columns  in  MS.  2242^  pp.  122-134,  and  tlie  latter  1$  also  to  be  found  in  Nnval 
Prectdenti,  pp.  510-18.  Sec  also  Diiiry  12,  13»  20  Nov,  ICtiH.  The  letter  was  signed 
on  25  Nov.»  but  not  acioally  delivered  to  the  Board  bjr  Popjs  till  the  28th  (Und.  25 

ADd  28  Nov.  imn), 

^»  THaty,  2HAiig.lGfi8. 

*^  In  Maj  lOf)^  he  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  hii  eyesight,  and 
had  set  otit  on  a  tour  through  France  and  Holland.  He  apparently  returned  early  In 
NoYember  (Wheatley,  p.  47). 

••'  This  forms  a  separate  manuscript  volume  (No.  2hb\)  in  the  Pepysian  library, 
eatalogoad  as  *  Mr»  Pepys's Defence  of  the  Navy  upon  an  Inquisition  thereinto  by  Parlia- 
ment, 1669/  The  copy  and  the  original  (returned  to  Pepys  at  the  dissoktion  of  the 
oommission)  are  bound  up  together.  There  is  also  another  copy  in  Miscellanun,  vL 
509-81.  The  manuscript  contains  an  interesting  reference  to  the  Diarjf^*  among  the 
many  tbousande  under  ivbose  observation  my  employment  myst  have  pbused  me,  1 
ehalleage  any  man  to  assigne  one  day  from  my  first  admission  to  the  Bervioe  in  July 
1660  to  the  determination  of  the  War,  August,  lfi*j7,  of  whi^h  1  am  rwl  at  this  day 
ahU  vpon  oath  to  givs  an  account  of  iJie  particular  manner  of  my  employing  ih€ 
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many  points  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  general  administration 
of  the  navy  come  up  incidentally.  Most  of  the  charges  were  fairly 
met  by  Pepys  with  what  were  after  all  the  real  excuses  for  the 
disorder  of  the  navy  office — the  want  of  money,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  time  and  energies  of  the  navy  board  had  been  diverted 
from  the  details  of  administration  to  the  absorbing  business  of  the 
war.  When  the  commissioners  charged  the  board  with  allowing 
breaches  of  contract  in  point  of  time,  Pepys  replied  that  *  their 
owne  greater  failures  in  point  of  payment  did  for  the  most  part 
leave  them  little  remedy  against  the  contractor  for  lapse  of  time.' 
In  answer  to  the  accusation  against  the  board  of  having  neglected 
to  maintain  an  effective  supervision  over  the  inferior  officers  during 
the  war,  Pepys  refers  to  the  very  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  board  did  actually  punish  *  negligences  and  misdemeanours ' 

by  imprisonments,  defaulcations,  and  sometimes  loss  of  wages ;  by 
suspension  from  and  frequently  the  final  forfeitures  of  their  offices,  and 
lastly  prosecutions  at  law  .  .  .  and  all  this  under  the  burden  of  a  Wai; 
doubl^  by  the  difficulties  extraordinary  with  which  they  were  to  under- 
goe  it. 

The  serious  complaint  was  also  made  by  the  commissioners  that 
the  pursers  of  ships  at  sea  had  received  money  to  buy  victuals 
from  victuallers  who  were  unable  to  supply  in  kind,  and  had  then 
put  the  ship's  company  upon  short  allowance  to  their  own  profit. 
Pepys  threw  the  responsibility  for  preventing  '  secret  transactions 
between  the  victualler  and  the  purser '  upon  the  commanders 
of  ships,  and  not  upon  the  navy  board ;  but  his  own  opinion  of 
pursers  encourages  us  to  think  that  such  transactions  were  only 
too  possible.*'*"*  Two  other  important  charges  remain  to  be 
noticed — that  the  board  had  bought  goods  for  the  use  of  the 
navy  at  excessive  prices,  and  that  in  making  contracts  they 
had  given  preference  to  particular  persons.  The  answer  made  by 
Pepys  to  the  first  of  these  charges  was  crushing  as  argument, 
and  full  of  facts  that  show  the  terrible  waste  caused  by  the 
want  of  money.  The  merchant  *  resolved  to  save  himself  in  the 
uncertainty  of  his  payment  by  the  greatness  of  his  price.'  The 
navy  board  bought  hemp  at  571.  a  ton  on  credit,  while  the  same 
quality  was  being  sold  for  cash  at  49/.  10^.  They  were  asked  80^. 
a  pound  ready  money  for  *  iron-furnaces '  to  be  sent  to  Harwich, 
*  with  a  refusall  of  50s.  to  be  paid  by  bill.'  Deals  offered  at  81.  for 
cash  were  afterwards  bought  on  credit  for  12/.^    The  charge  of 

"•  See  note  84,  supra. 

^  Here  again  Pepys  attempted  to  find  consolation  in  a  comparison  with  the 
war  of  1653.  For  canvas,  both  offices,  according  to  him,  had  paid  18/.  105. '  per  Baile '  of 
282  yards  ;  for  cordage,  521.  was  paid  in  1663,  and  only  451.  in  1664-7  ;  for  tar,  201. 
as  against  152. 10s. ;  for  pitch,  28Z.  6^.  8^.  as  against  18Z.  These  figures  are  much  higher 
than  the  Commonwealth  prices  quoted  by  Mr.  Oppenheim  (English  Historical  BEyiEW, 
xl.  81). 
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favouritism  in  contracts  Pepys  was  scarcely  so  successful  in  meeting. 
The  favourite  of  the  board  had  been  Sir  W.  Warren,  a  merchant 
who  dealt  in  masts,  deals,  and  '  Norway  stores.*  Pepys  displays  a 
great  deal  of  seemly  indignation  over  this  matter,  and  shows  that 
in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  tenders  for  these  goods  had  been  asked 
for  from  other  merchants  also ;  but  certain  confessions  in  the  '  Diary ' 
would  appear  to  deprive  this  defence  of  any  title  to  acceptance.^*® 
The  '  Observations  '  of  the  commissioners  of  accounts  and  Pepys's 
written  defence  were  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  at 
the  council  board,  and  the  commissioners  of  accounts  and  the  officers 
of  the  navy  were  called  in  to  fight  out  their  duel  there.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  on  10  Jan.,  and  the  last  on  21  Feb.  1669-70. 
The  matters  charged  against  the  navy  board  were  fully  debated, 
article  by  article,  with  the  occasional  intervention  of  the  king  or  the 
duke  of  York.  The  honours  of  the  battle  fell  to  Pepys,  on  whom 
the  burden  of  the  defence  came ;  but  his  verbal  statements  do  not 
add  anything  of  importance  to  his  written  reply.  His  diary  of  the 
proceedings  is  among  the  papers  in  the  Popysian  Library.^*  ^ 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  organisation  altogether,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  permanent  effects  of  the 
Dutch  war  upon  naval  administration.  By  order  in  council,  dated 
16  Jan.  1666-7,  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  office  of  comp- 
troller of  the  navy,  at  that  time  held  by  Sir  J.  Mennes.    Owing  to 

"•  On  10  Feb.  1662-3  Pepys  received  from  Sir  W.  Warren  *  a  fair  state  dish  of 
silver  *  and  a  cap,  with  his  arms  upon  them,  worth  about  18Z.  On  2  Feb.  1663-4  he 
received  *  a  payre  of  gloves  *  for  his  wife  *  wrapt  np  in  paper,*  which  he  *  would  not 
open,  feeling  it  hard.*  The  gloves  contained  40  pieces  of  gold.  On  2  Aug.  1664 
Warren  *  confesses  himself '  Pepys's  'debtor  1002.*  for  his  'service  and  friendship' 
in  his  *  present  great  contract  for  masts,'  and  remarking  that  'everybody  must  live 
by  their  places  *  offers  Pepys  a  commission  on  all  his  transactions  with  the  navy 
board.  On  5  Aug.  he  sends  him  a  mare,  and  on  16  Sept.  the  promised  lOOZ.,  which  they 
carried  home  in  a  coach,  *  he  himself  expressly  taking  care  that  nobody  might  see  the 
business  done.*  On  IB  Oct.  a  large  contract  for  timber  was  signed  between  Warren 
and  the  navy  board,  and  on  6  Feb.  1664-5  Pepys  concludes  '  a  firm  league  *  with  him, 
*  in  all  just  ways  to  serve  him  and  myself  all  I  can,  and  I  think  he  will  be  a  most 
osef  uU  and  thankf  ull  man  to  me.*  Without  accusing  the  worthy  clerk  of  the  acts 
of  any  worse  corruption  than  his  contemporaries,  among  whom  even  the  virtuous 
Coventry  sold  places  {Diary ^  2  June,  12  Oct.,  and  16  Nov.  1663),  we  note  that  he 
received  at  different  times  as  presents  from  timber-merchants,  slopsellers,  and  others, 
for  value  received  or  expected, '  a  piece  of  gold  and  42.  in  silver  *  (Diary,  25  March  and 
8  Apr.  1663.  This  came  in  a  paper,  which  Pepys  opened  in  his  office,  taking  the 
precaution  of  'not  looking  into  it  till  all  the  money  was  out,  that  I  might  say  I 
saw  no  money  in  the  paper  if  ever  I  should  be  questioned  about  it ') ;  *  a  piece  of 
plate  *  (7  Nov.  1663)  ;  '  a  Bunlett  of  Tent  *  (3  Dec.  1663) ;  '  a  very  fine  S.  George  in 
alabaster  *  (9  and  10  Dec.) ;  '  a  Japan  gowne  *(12  and  15  Dec.) ;  30Z.  (19  Aug.  1668) ;  *  a 
little  purse  with  gold  in  it  *  (21  Feb.  1667-8) ;  *  a  noble  silver  warming-pan  *  (1  Jan. 
1668-9) ;  '  a  couple  of  state  cups,  very  large,*  worth  62.  apiece  (21  Mar.  1664-5) ;  and 
202.  from  Capt.  Taylor, '  promised  me  for  my  assistance  to  him  about  his  masts  * 
(27  May  1664).  For  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  Pepys  justified  this  to  him- 
self see  Diary,  31  Oct.  and  10  Dec.  1663. 

">  3fMceZtenie5.  vi.  385-504. 
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the  increase  of  naval  business  due  to  the  war,  two  assistant 
comptrollers  were  appointed — one,  Lord  Brouncker,  to  *  comptroU  ' 
the  treasurer's  accounts,  and  the  other.  Sir  Wm.  Penn,  to '  comptroU ' 
the  victualling  and  the  pursers'  accounts.  The  rest  of  the 
comptroller's  duties  were  still  left  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John 
Mennes.^'*  The  patents  are  dated  16  Jan.  1666-7  in  Sir  Geo. 
Duckett's  list.  In  1671  a  further  addition  was  made  to  this  de- 
partment, and  Sir  J.  Ernie,  a  man  young  for  oflSce  but  of  some 
experience  at  sea,  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  stores.^'^  The 
difficulty  of  getting  the  storekeepers'  accounts  properly  balanced, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  at  the  lord  high  admiral's  *  inquisi- 
tion '  of  1668,^**  also  led  to  an  increase  in  the  comptroller's  staff. 
By  an  order  in  council,  dated  12  Feb.  1668-9,-'*  a  special  officer, 
accountable  to  the  comptroller,  was  appointed  in  each  yard  to 
supervise  the  storekeepers'  accounts,  and  the  comptroller  himself 
was  allowed  an  additional  clerk  in  his  office  for  this  purpose. 

Another  change  of  considerable  importance  was  made  by  letter 
from  the  duke  of  York  to  the  navy  board  on  15  March  1669. 
Though  Pepys  himself  in  the  '  Diary '  expresses  great  dissatisfaction 
with  Commissioner  Pett  at  Chatham,  and  remarks  that  nothing  is 
'  in  better  condition  here  for  his  being  here  than  they  are  in  other 
yards  where  there  is  none,'  ^**  yet  the  system  of  placing  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  navy  to  reside  in  the  king's  yards  found  favour  among 
his  coUeagues,^'^  and  in  November  1664  it  had  been  extended  to 
Portsmouth.^'®  In  March  1665  a  resident  commissioner  had  also 
been  placed  at  Harwich.^'^  But  the  original  instructions  of  1661-2 
had  not  given  these  resident  commissioners  any  power  to  act 
independently  of  the  rest  of  the  navy  board.  These  were  now 
modified,  so  as  to  allow 

**'  Penn,  ii.  435.  Pepys  thought  the  alteration  a  great  improvement  {Diary ^ 
8  Nov.  1666  and  21  Jan.  1666-7). 

«'»  26  June  1671  (Duckett).  «'*  See  p.  48,  supra. 

«>»  MS.  2242  [see  note  193.  supra],  pp.  143-4.  "•  Diary,  2  Aug.  1663. 

*"  The  condition  of  the  yards  was  not  satisfactory.  At  Woolwich  Pepys  had 
found  *  all  things  out  of  order  *  {Diary,  31  July  1662) ;  at  Chatham  *  great  disorder  by 
multitude  of  servants  and  old  decrepid  men'  {ibid.  4  Aug.);  at  Deptford  *many 
abuses  *  {ibid.  8  Aug.)  and  *  laziness  *  (2  July).  It  was  expected  that  the  presence  of  a 
resident  commissioner  at  Portsmouth,  where  also  things  were  'ill  enough,*  would 
*  keep  the  yard  in  order  *  (9  Aug.  1663),  and  this  was  the  motive  of  the  other  appoint- 
ments. The  duke  thought  that  the  commissioners  should  be  '  persons  of  ability, 
always  resident,  armed  with  sufficient  authority  over  the  officers  of  the  dockyards  to 
settle  disputes  which  often  obstruct  the  service,  and  of  ability  to  manage  naval  aflfairs 
with  dispatch.  They  should  be  persons  who  have  little  to  do  elsewhere  to  causa 
their  absence,  and  should  have  their  residences  appointed  '  {Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Domestic,  1664-5,  p.  76). 

*^*  Mr.  Myddleton  was  appointed  here  (Duckett). 

"•  Capt.  Taylor.  He  was  at  first  objected  to  as  a  fanatic,  but,  as  Coventry  wrote  to 
Secretary  Bennet, '  all  hands  will  be  needed  for  the  work  cut  out ;  there  is  less  danger 
of  them  in  harbour  than  at  sea,  and  profit  will  convert  most  of  them '  {Calendar, 
1664-6,  p.  68).    Harwich  yard  was  discharged  in  1668  (Duckett). 
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that  in  cases  which  ...  are  of  such  exigence  and  require  such  despatch  that 
without  prejudice  to  his  Majesty's  service  they  cannot  he  deferred  till  an 
account  be  given  to  the  Board,  and  an  answer  returned  from  thence,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Out  Ports  have  power  to  doe  whatsoever  might  or 
ought  to  have  been  done  by  the  whole  Board, 

provided  that  such  cases  be  reported  by  the  commissioner  to  the 
board.^ 

In  1671  a  change  of  some  importance  was  made  in  the  status 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy.  On  25  Sept.  the  duke  communi- 
cated to  the  navy  board  a  set  of  revised  instructions  for  this  ofl5ce, 
which  had  already  received  the  sanction  of  the  king  in  council.^^* 
Their  object  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  the  treasurer  very  much 
more  under  the  control  of  the  navy  board.  The  tradition  of  the 
treasurer's  office  made  him  a  very  important  functionary.  He 
was  the  chief  of  the  principal  officers,  and  even  after  his  pound- 
age was  abolished  he  still  enjoyed  four  times  the  salary  of  any 
other  member  of  the  board.  In  conformity  with  this  tradition 
the  instructions  of  1661-2  had  given  him  an  independent  authority 
over  the  finances  of  the  navy.  By  them  he  is  made  responsible 
rather  to  the  lord  high  admiral  than  to  the  navy  board,  and 
though  his  fellow-officers  are  required  to  warrant  his  payments  by 
their  signatures,  and  no  payment  can  be  made  without  their 
consent,  he  is  specially  instructed  *  to  pay  no  bill,  altho'  suffici- 
ently warranted '  where  '  either  the  king,  or  the  party  to  whom  the 
same  is  due,  may  be  damnifyed.'  '^^  By  the  new  instructions  of 
1671  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  is  required  *  to  submit  weekly 
accounts,  both  of  receipts  and  payments,  to  the  navy  board,'  which, 
'  after  perusall  by  the  Board,'  are  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  treasurer's  accounts  ;  ^^^  no  money  is  to  be  paid 
or  disposed  of  without  the  order  of  the  board,  and  when  such  order 
is  given,  no  such  payments  are  *  to  be  by  the  Treasurer  upon  any  con- 
sideration denyed  or  delayed ; '  the  treasurer  is  to  consider  himself  *  in 
the  same  condition  of  Trust,  Quality,  and  Power  wherewith  the  rest 
without  distinction  perform  their  joint  duties  of  Officers  of  the  Navy,' 
and  he  is  required,  either  himself  or  (in  his  necessary  absence)  by 
his  '  Cashier,'  to  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  board ;  he  is  also  re- 
quired, *  as  the  rest  of  the  said  Principall  Officers  by  the  Admiral's 
Instructions  are  already  obliged,  to  make  the  house  and  office  pro- 
vided by  his  Majesty  for  that  purpose  the  place  of  his  constant 
residence  and  habitation.'  Thus  the  treasurer's  status  is  clearly 
defined  as  that  of  an  ordinary  member  of  the  board.  Two  minor 
modifications  in  his  duties  are  also  made  by  these  instructions  of  1671. 
All  moneys  allotted  to  the  victualling  of  the  navy  are  henceforth  to 

»•  Naval  PrecsdenU,  p.  401.  «»  On  6  Sept.    Ibid,  p.  519. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  366-6.  «•  See  p.  263,  supra, 

VOL.  Xn. — ^NO.  XLV.  £ 
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pass  through  the  treasurer's  hands,  instead  of  going  direct  to  the 
victualler ;  the  treasurer  is  also  made  directly  responsible  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  dues  to  the  chest  at  Chatham,^  '  for  the  better 
preventing  for  the  future  the  just  occasion  of  clamour  of  the  poor 
mariners  belonging  to  the  Chest/  and  also  for  the  claims  of  *  the 
Slopseller  '  on  the  wages  of  seamen,  in  order  to  remedy  '  the  incon- 
veniencies  his  Majesty's  service  often  suffers  in  the  unhealthinesse 
of  his  seamen  abroad  by  want  of  doathes/  *^'* 

The  most  immediate  and  obvious  result  of  the  Dutch  war  was 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  feverish  retrenchment  in  the  navy.  On 
12  Aug.  1667  the  lord  high  admiral  wrote  a  letter  ^  to  the  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  after  the  war  '  to  take  into  considera- 
tion all  the  several  branches  of  the  king's  expenses.'  ^^  In  this  he 
announces  himself  disposed  to  resist  any  reduction  in  the  salaries 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  *  navy,  but  willing  to  reduce  their 
number  from  ten  **^®  (to  which  it  had  grown  from  the  original  seven 
appointed  in  1660)  to  six,  or  at  the  most  seven.  He  also  suggests 
a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  clerks  of  the  survey,  the 
abolition  of  pursers  on  ships  in  harbour,  except  on  those  of  the  first 
and  second  rates,  and  the  closing  of  the  yard  at  Harwich.  This 
last  suggestion  was  afterwards  adopted,  and  the  yard  was  discharged 
on  25  Mar.  1668.^^®  The  number  of  commissioners  was  also  reduced 
for  a  time,  and  the  administration  of  the  navy  passed  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  seven.  The  only  commissioners 
holding  office  after  1668  were  the  four  principal  officers,  the 
comptrollers  of  the  victualleJrs'  and  treasurer's  accounts,  and  a  resi- 
dent commissioner  for  Portsmouth,  though  the  numbers  rapidly 
grew  again  by  the  appointtnent  of  another  resident  commissioner 
for  Chatham  in  1669,  the  creation  of  a  new  office — comptroller  of 
the  stores — in  1671,  and  the  appointment  of  no  fewer  than  three 
'  extra  commissioners  *  in  1672.^*^  A  more  important  scheme  for 
retrenchment  was  what  was  known  as  Sir  WiUiam  Coventry's 
*  Proposal,'  produced  on  27  Aug.  1667,^®  by  which  the  charge  of 
the  navy  was  to  be  reduced  to  200,000i.  a  year.^^  The  charge  of 
the  navy  in  harbour  was  estimated  at  76,010i.  13«.  Id.,  '  not  com- 
prehending the  charge  of  seven  second-rate  ships,  and  three  third- 
rates  building,  which  would  be  5,000Z.,'  so  that  *  all  in  ordinary  may 

"*  For  an  account  of  the  Chest  at  Chatham  see  Mr.  Oppenheim's  articles,  Enolibh 
Historical  Review,  viii.  4M,  xi.  40. 

«*  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  624. 

^  CaL  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1667,  p.  383.  «*  See  p.  259,  vipra, 

^  Four  principal  officers,  comptrollers  of  the  treasurer's  and  victuallers*  accoants, 
resident  commissioners  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Harwich,  and  one  extra  oom- 
missioner.  *"  Duckett. 

""  Cal.  State  Papers^  DoiJiestic,  1667,  p.  420. 

^>  Some  such  scheme  had  been  talked  of  before  the  war.  See  Diary,  80 
June  1663. 
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be  computed  at  80,000Z.  a  year.'  It  was  proposed  to  spend  20,000Z. 
a  year  more  in  building  and  rigging  three  third-rates  every  two 
years.  The  other  100,000Z.  was  allotted  to  *  setting  ships  to  sea ; '  it 
would  serve  to  maintain  ten  for  winter,  with  875  men,  and  twenty- 
four  for  summer,  with  2,270  men,  and  also  a  winter  guard.  This 
scheme  was  adopted  by  the  king  in  council,  16  Mar.  1668-9.^^^ 
But  this  policy  of  retrenchment  on  a  great  scale  would  have  to  be 
carried  on  for  a  long  time  before  it  could  affect  the  accumulated 
mass  of  the  navy  debt,  which,  in  spite  of  the  generosity  of  parlia- 
mait,  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  no  less  than  1,100,000/.'^^ 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  defects  of  the  navy  organisation 
exposed  by  the  war  with  Holland  to  show  that  the  popular  notion 
that  money  had  been  wasted,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  of  accounts,  was,  after  all,  not  very  far  wrong.  And 
yet  the  individual  members  of  the  navy  board  were  at  any  rate 
painstaking,  and  some  of  them  were  highly  competent,  while  they 
were  not,  on  the  whole,  more  corrupt  than  some  of  their  prede- 
cessors. It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  single  fact  is  an 
adequate  explanation  of  their  failure.  The  want  of  money  was  the 
root  of  all  evil  in  the  navy.  It  was  this  above  all  other  deficiencies 
that  bred  disorder,  and  the  responsibility  of  this  did  not  rest  with 
the  board.  The  explanation  does  not  belong  to  naval  history,  but 
to  the  general  history  of  the  reign.  If  we  want  to  appreciate  the 
real  merits  of  Pepys  and  his  colleagues,  we  shall  turn  from  the  in- 
evitable failure  of  their  administration,  and  ask  how  much,  in  spite 
of  difficulties,  they  managed  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  reform  and 
reorganisation. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  fighting  strength  of  the  navy,  the 
result  of  their  efforts  during  this  period  is  somewhat  disappointing, 
for  they  left  it  only  a  little  stronger  than  they  found  it,  the  actual 
number  of  ships  being  smaller,  though  the  number  of  the  higher 
rates  was  larger.*"  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were 
maintaining,  not  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  Charles  I's  reign,  but 
that  of  a  military  period  when  the  nation  was  organised  for  war 
both  on  land  and  sea.  At  the  Bestoration  the  total  strength  of  the 
navy,  including  ships  out  of  commission,  hulks,  and  small  vessels 
lying  up  in  ordinary,  but  not  including  fifteen  superannuated 
vessels  that  were  left  to  be  broken  up  where  they  lay,  was  as 
follows :  ^ — 

»•  Ihid,  20  Aug.  1667,  and  Penn,  ii.  627-30. 

»  Cal  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1667,  p.  471. 

^  7  fint-rates,  5  seoond-rates,  and  13  third-rates  were  added  to  the  navy  during 
the  period  1660-73,  to  compensate  for  4  first-rates,  6  second-rates,  and  6  third-rates 
lott  in  various  wajs.    (See  tables,  infra.) 

^  The  materials  for  this  and  the  following  lists  are  contained  in  a  manuscript 
volume  entitled  The  History  of  every  Ship  and  Vessel  of  the  lioyal  Navy  of  England, 
from  Mr,  Pepye'  Entrance  thereinto  with  King  Charles  II,  ICCO,  to  his  quilling  the 
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BoYAii  Navy  in  1660. 


Hates 


l8t      . 

2nd  . 

3rd    . 

4th   . 

oth    . 

6th    . 

Hoys 

Hulks 

Ketches 

Pinks 

Sloops 

Yftchts 


Total 


No.           1 

TonoAge 

Men 

Guns 

3 

4.078 

1.600 

260 

11 

9,367 

3,380 

658 

16          1 

11,529 

3,520 

820 

45 

21,597 

5,890 

1,718 

37          ! 

9,096 

3.376 

832 

23           1 

2,293 

1,136 

252 

1 

33 

3 

0 

7          t 

3,826 

14 

0 

5 

300 

176 

88 

6 

480 

260 

60 

1           ! 

33 

6 

2 

1 

22 

4 

2 

56           i 

62,654 

19,361 

4.642 

During  the  period  1660-78  the  following  vessels  were  added  to 
the  navy  :  ^ — 

FiRST-RATBB. 


Kamt 

Prize  1  Built 

Re- 
built 

Ked 
in  Feet 

Beam 
in  Feet 

Depth 
in  Feet 

Draught 
in  Feet 

Ton- 
nage 

Men 
in 
War 

Onna 

In 

War 

1 

«S7 

*n 

*  Prince  Roval'«*-  .       .  1    — 

■| 

-    i  1663 

132 

46-2 

1810 

22 

1,432 

600 

100 

*Ch»rle8'«»    .       .       . 

,    

1667  1     — 

128 

42-6 

18-6 

21 

1,229 

710 

96 

'St.  Andrew  *'*•     . 

i  — 

1670 

128 

44 

17-9 

21-6 

1,338 

780 

96 

•London'—    .       .       . 

1670 



129 

44 

19 

20iJ 

1,328 

780 

96 

'Prince"*'     . 

1670 

— 

131 

4610 

19 

21  •« 

1,468 

780 

100 

*  James  Royal*  *«  . 

.- 

1671 

.  — 

136 

45 

18-6 

20-6 

1,465 

800 

lOS 

•Charles  Royal'***. 

1673 

136 

46 

18-3 

20-6 

1,531 

780 

100 

Total  . 

9,786 

5,130 

690 

same  with  King  James  II,  1688  [No.  2940].  Slightly  different  figures  for  1660  in  a 
less  complete  form  are  given  in  Derrick,  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Navy,  p.  85. 

^*  The  form  of  these  tables  follows  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Oppenheim  in  his  articles 
on  the  *  Royal  Navy  under  Charles  I '  (English  Historical  Review,  vol.  viii.) 

"'  The  number  of  men  and  guns  borne  by  the  ships  of  the  royal  navy  appears  to 
have  varied  considerably  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the  '  Mary,*  a  third-rate  built  aft 
Woolwich  by  Christopher  Pett  in  1649,  carried  300  men  and  66  guns  in  1653, 300  men 
and  58  guns  in  1666,  and  in  1671  her  full  complement  is  returned  as  360  men.  The 
'  Ruby,'  a  fourth-rate,  built  at  Deptford  in  1651  by  Peter  Pett,  carried  180  men  and  49 
guns  in  1653,  170  men  and  46  guns  in  1666,  and  in  1671  her  full  complement  was  220 
men.  (See  Miscellanies,  v.  583,  where  materials  are  to  be  found  for  comparing  the 
establishments  at  different  dates.)  The  general  tendency  towards  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  guns  between  1660  and  1675  is  noted  in  Archaeologia,  xlviii.  169.  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh's  view  was  that  in  his  day  the  ships  were  '  over-pestered  and  clogged 
with  great  ordnance '  ( Works,  viii.  342).  The  peace  establishment  of  both  men  and 
guns  was  considerably  less  than  the  war  establishment,  and  as  a  rule  it  was  larger  for 
*  war  at  home  '  than  '  war  abroad.'  The  figures  in  the  tables  are  for  '  war  at  home  * — 
in  this  case  the  wars  with  Holland,  in  which  the  m^TJm^inn  complements  were 
carried. 

="  Built  1610.  Rebuilt  1041.  Again  rebuilt  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett.  Lost 
on  the  Galloper  by  Sir  Geo.  Ayscue,  3  June  1666. 

Ml.  i3uiit  at  Deptford  by  Jonas  Shish  to  replace  her  namesake,  carried  off  from 
Chatham  by  the  Dutch  in  1667.  It  was  on  the  first  *  Charles  '  that  careening  afloat 
was  first  attempted  in  February  1604-5  (Penn,  ii.  314). 

**>  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Edw.  Byland. 
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SEC0N'0-RATX8. 


Name 


I  Prize  i  Built 

!        I 


<  Katberine  Rorar  "**  -I  —  I  WW 

•OakHoyal*"**       .  .  .  —  1664 

'Victory"-'  .       .  .  —  ,     - 

'London  Loyal'"'.  ..  —  1666 

•8t.Miobael*«»     .  J  —  1669 


Re. 

Keel 

built 

in  feet 

li4 

— 

ISl 

166« 

131 

— 

127 

125 

Beam 
in  feet 


41 
3910 


Depth  iDraugliti    Ton- 
in  feet  I  in  feet  i    nage 


40  I  17 
41-91  i  17 
40-81    '    17-6 


17-2     '    20 
17-1 J    I     19-6 


10 
19 


1,108 
1,021 
1,029 
1,236 


19-8         1,101 


Total  .  I    5,49S 


Men 

in 

War 


540 
450 
530 
470 
550 


Gnn3 

in 

War 


82 
76 
82 
96 
98 


2,540     1  434 


Thikd-ratb. 


•  Golden  Ph<Bnix'«"      . 

1 

;  1665 

_  1  _ 

113 

86 

16-6 

17-6 

779 

260 

60 

*Hdver8ton'"'      . 

1  1665 

103 

33 

12-8 

15 

597 

260 

60 

•  Houae  de  Swjrte*  ••• 

1  1665 

— 

— 

111 

36-6 

16-3 

17-6 

786 

280 

70 

*  Slothany  * "' . 

:  1665 

— 

— 

112 

86 

18-10 

18 

773 

280 

60 

•Defiance*"".       .       . 

1     ~ 

1666 

— 

117 

87-8 

15-3 

17-6 

863 

320 

66 

•Rupert'"^    . 

1666 

— 

119 

86-3 

15-6 

17 

833 

400 

66 

•  Cunbridffe  *  •••     . 

— 

1666 

"■" 

121 

87-10 

16-4 

17-6 

881 

420 

70 

•PwnohBuby—.       . 
•Wanplte'-^ 

1666 

— 

112 

38-2 

16-6 

18-6 

868 

460 

80 

1     — 

1666 

—     1       118 

38-9 

15-6 

17-8 

942 

420 

70 

•Monmouth*—     .       . 

1667 

—     .       118-9 

36-10 

15-6 

18 

856 

400 

66 

•BMolntion**'* 



1667 

—    1       120-6 

37-2 

15-6 

17 

885 

420 

70 

•Kdgar'*-     . 

— 

1668 

-     1       124 

39-8 

16 

18-4 

994 

445 

73 

•Anna  of  Rotterdam*'*' 

167S 

— 

—     '       119 

39-6 

18-9 

18-6 
Total. 

987 

400 

60 

11.042 

v.. 

870 

'«*  Bailt  at  Deptford  by  Jonas  Shish. 

***  Bailt  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett  to  replace  the  *  Prince  Boyal '  (see  note  238). 
Before  girdling  her  tonnage  was  1395. 

**'  Bailt  at  Portsmouth  by  Anthony  Deane  to  replace  the  older  *  James  Boyal,' 
which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Dutch  at  Chatham  in  June  1667.  She  was  burnt  in  the 
fight,  of  18  May  1672.    Again  replaced  in  1675. 

•**  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Anthony  Deane.  Before  girdling  her  tonnage  was  1443. 

***  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Christopher  Pett.    Before  girdling  her  tonnage  was  1037. 

*"  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  John  Tippetts.  Burnt  by  the  Dutch  at  Chatham, 
June  1667. 

**'  OriginaUy  built  at  Deptford  in  1620.    Rebuilt  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett. 

***  Built  at  Deptford  by  Captain  Taylor  for  the  city  of  London,  and  presented  by 
the  eity  to  the  king.    Burnt  by  the  Dutch  at  Chatham,  June  1667. 

**  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  John  Tippetts.  Made  a  first-rate  in  1671-2,  with  an 
equipment  of  600  men  and  90  guns. 

^  Taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1665,  and  sunk  at  Woolwich  as  a  bar  against  them 
in  June  1667. 

***  Taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1665,  and  sunk  as  a  bar  at  Chatham,  June  1667. 

**'  Dutch  prize.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  equip  her  for  service,  but  the  experts 
decided  that  a  fourth-rate  might  be  built  with  the  money  that  would  be  required  for 
this  (Calendar,  1666-7,  p.  131),  and  at  the  best  she  was  an  *  old  rotten,  heavy  Flemish 
jade '  (ibid,  p.  153) ;  she  was  therefore  made  a  hulk  at  Portsmouth  in  1667. 

^  Built  at  Deptford  by  Capt.  Wm.  Castle.  Burnt  by  accident  at  Chatham,  C 
Dec  1668. 

***  Built  at  Harwich  by  Anthony  Deane. 

*>*  Built  at  Deptford  by  Jonas  Shish. 

*^  French  prize.    Made  a  second-rate  in  1672,  with  520  men  and  80  guns. 

^  Built  at  Blackwall  by  Henry  Johnson. 

*M  Built  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett. 

*•  Built  at  Harwich  by  Anthony  Deane.  In  1663  and  1064  the  Dutch  and  French 
built  ships  with  two  decks,  which  carried  from  60  to  70  guns,  and  were  so  contrived  that 
they  carTMKl  their  lower  guns  4  feet  from  the  water  and  stowed  4  months'  provisioni^. 
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FOL-RTU -RATES. 


Kanie 

Prize 

1 
Built ! 

Re- 
built 

Keelin 
Feet 

Beam 
in  feet 

Depth 
in  feet 

Draught 
in  feet 

Ton- 
nage 

Men 
War 

Oani 

in 
War 

•Princesa"*^  . 

1660  1 

lot 

83 

14-3 

16-6 

602 

980 

64 

'Bouadvcntarc"**. 

1063 

108-9 

30  8 

12-4 

15-6 

514 

2)0 

48 

•  Black  Boir-*'       . 

164S 

—    , 



103 

30 

13-6 

U 

480 

160 

M 

•  Black  Spmwl  Eagle '««* 

16G5 

—     : 

— 

80 

28-4 

12 

13 

367 

180 

44 

♦CharlesV"-" 

10G5 

_ 

102 

32 

11 

16 

600 

200 

U 

•(JloriiTrec*-"* 

1063 

— 

— 

103 

33 

12-8 

14 

700 

250 

6t 

'Delfo"" 

1665 

— 

_ 

91 

21 

9-2 

12-4 

28  i 

160 

48 

MJolden  Lion  "=••    . 

1665 

—     ' 

— 

101-4 

2H-6 

13 

15 

430 

170 

49 

'  Guilder  delluiter*"*    . 

16G5 



_ 

105 

35 

15 

16 

681 

180 

ftO 

•Hope'"" 

1665 





103 

80 

13-6 

14 

480 

170 

44 

•  Maria  Sancta '  =*•  . 

1665 



_ 

106 

S6-6 

12-2 

14 

400 

180 

iO 

•MarV-" 

IGGS 

—    ' 

— 

106 

26-6 

122 

14 

396 

180 

fO 

•St.  Paul'"'  . 

1665 



_ 

84 

256 

9-8 

10-6 

3»l 

160 

48 

*  Sercii  Oaks  •  ■*•     . 

16G5 

_ 

— 

105 

35 

15 

16 

684 

190 

n 

•Unity'"' 

1665 



— 

95 

246 

9-2 

124 

8<I3 

150 

4S 

•WestFricaland*'- 

1665 

—     1 

— 

102 

3i 

1/ 

16 

556 

180 

54 

•Young  Prince'"' 

1665 





90 

28 

10-2 

13-6 

375 

150 

88 

•  Zealand  '  "*   . 

1665 



— 

93 

28-6 

9 

15 

402 

160 

42 

•  Constant  Warwick  '"• . 

— 

_ 

1666 

90 

28-2 

12 

12-8 

879 

180 

43 

•  (Jrecnwioh  • »"      . 



166C  '•■ 



108 

83-9 

14-6 

1ft 

654 

S80 

M 

•St.  Patrick'"-      . 



1666 

— 

102 

3310 

14-6 

16-6 

«il 

2*20 

48 

'St.  Duvid'"* 



1GG7 



107 

34-9 

14-8 

16-8 

685 

280 

M 

♦  Stathou«»e    van    Har- ) 
lem'"-"        .        .        ; 

1667 

z 

z 

90 

30-4 

11-6 

15 

440 

220 

48 

•  Stavorcen  """• 

1672 

-- 

— 

100 

32 

l*-9 

14-4 

544 

280 

48 

'  Arms  of  Tervcr '  -"      . 

1673 

90 

81 

U-9 

16 

523 

200 

•2 

Total  . 

12,398 

4,940 

1.S00 

The  English  frigates  carried  their  guns  only  3  feet  from  the  water,  and  could  not 
accommodate  more  than  10  weeks'  provisions.  Accordingly  Anthony  Deane,  in  build- 
ing the  *  Bupert '  and  the  '  Kesolution,'  adopted  the  foreign  practice.  He  was  followed 
by  others,  and  the  *  Warspite  '  and  *  Defiance  '  were  required  by  contract  to  carry  their 
guns  4.V  feet  from  the  water,  and  accommodate  6  months'  provisions.  '  This  was 
another  great  step  and  improvement  to  our  navy,  put  in  practice  by  Sir  Antony 
Dcane  '  (Derrick,  p.  81). 

=•»  Built  at  Bristol  by  Francis  Bayly. 
"*'  Dutch  prize.    Made  a  hulk  at  Chatham  in  1G75. 

''i^i  Built  by  Daniel  Furzer  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.    Broken  up,  November  1680. 
^  Built  in  1C49  by  Peter  Pett,  sen.,  at  Deptford.    Rebuilt  and  widened  by  Phineas 
Pett  at  Chatham.    Her  original  beam  was  29  ft.  G  in. 
•-'«««  Dutch  prize.    Retaken  June  lOGG. 

Lost  in  fight,  2  June  IGGG. 
Burnt  at  Chatham,  June  16G7. 
Sold  as  useless,  May  1GG8. 
Given  to  the  Guinea  Company,  January  1G67-8. 
Sold,  1G67. 

Cast  away  at  Barbados,  1G6G. 
Sold,  March  1G66-7. 
Burnt  in  fight,  June  1G66. 

Retaken,  while  lying  as  a  guard  ship  at  Shecrnoss,  June  1667. 
Made  a  fireship,  June  1GG6. 
Sold,  November  16G7. 
'•«  Originally  built  by  Peter  Pett,  sen.,  at  Ratcliffc,  1G46.    Rebuilt  at  Portsmouth 
by  John  Tippetts. 

•-"  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Christopher  Pett. 

2"  Built  at  Bristol  by  Francis  Bayly.    Taken  by  the  Dutch,  February  1666-7. 
''"  Built  at  Conpill  by  Daniel  Furzer.     *  Conpill '  may  perhaps  bo  identified  as  a 
small  port  on  the  Avon  below  Bristol,  now  called  *  Pill.' 

'-""  Dutch  prize.    Converted  into  a  hulk  at  Deptford,  1GG9. 

•"'  Dutch  prize.     Sold  as  useless,  February  1G82. 

•*•  Piucli  i-rize.     (riven  to  Sir  Jcremv  Siuith,  June  ir>7i. 


-■*  Dutch  prize. 
'**  Dutch  prize. 
'-'•'  Dutch  prize. 
*«  Dutch  prize. 
^  Dutch  prize. 
*'*  Dutch  prize. 
*•'  Dutch  prize. 
="  Dutch  prize. 
""^  Dutch  prize. 
*'*  Dutch  prize. 
*'*  Dutch  prize. 
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FlFTH-BAT£8. 


Nomo 

Fflw 

lliUtt 

He- 
buiJt 

EqoJ 
In  feet 

111  I«et 

Dcptli 

1 

DHgfl 

1      111 

1  w«- 

[It 
Wiir 

» Foaiitftln  *  ^-^         .        .11814 

B« 

fihf 

11-fl 

;  u 

m 

1    l&O 

1     14 

*Frawli  VicUjty'-'*      ^ 

[  IMS 

— 

— 

BH 

»a 

ll-fi 

11^ 

«9* 

180 

1     3i{ 

•LIttto  Victory"*' 

1    — 

iftea 

— 

75 

21 

lir 

0 

174 

lOO 

3K 

■UttleUnlooni''"       , 

!  uu 

-« 

— 

72 

32 

lo^e 

9-I 

1*45 

1€0 

'     11 

*Omii«i'"'    .       *       . 

.  ififift 

— 

— 

74 

311 

B-W 

1     11-8 

2*1 

1    lao 

1     33 

'iMllfff'"' 

1  i«e4 

^_    ! 

— 

79 

?7 

H 

P 

3U3 

13(1 

34 

■Ffcloon'-     . 

1   ~* 

i«e« 

— 

HM 

97-4 

13 

1     " 

3I!» 

>     140 

m 

*B««et»t*kn»*-^ 

— 

i«fl« 

— - 

a7 

28-6 

11 

13-8 

arc 

1     l^U 

U 

'KDimidh*-'*. 

I   -^ 

i«ts 

«_ 

88'^ 

»7'fl 

Id-lO 

32 

3«S 

150 

3i 

•Aliter*-      . 

1  un 

,^ 

^— 

sst 

3H 

15-8 

1     1»^ 

344 

'    im 

83 

■Hfiliiief*^    , 

_ 

— 



m 

fas 

lajj 

U-6 

120 

\     lOO 

1     34 

'Hiiot*r'~    . 

'  1073 

— 

— 

m 

sri 

iwfl 

'   lai} 

2ii& 

!     130 

a(j 

•INfMl'^**         . 

1    — 

u 

ss 

Itl 

11 

Mtt 

i     llfi 

1 " 

iTotal, 

M4i 

'  1.726 

|-H« 

SlXTU-RATKH. 


*  Fmi&ui  *  **     , 

*  Flying  Greybonnd 

*  Toaug  Lion ' ""' 
•Francis'--    . 


*  Leicester  *  "*• . 

*  Greybonnd '  ■*' 

•  Morning  8Ur"« 
•SaadAdes*"^ 

•  Young  8pr»g'=** 


1665 

1665 



1665 

— 

1696 

— 

1666 



1672 

1672 

— 

- 

- 

6-8 

5-6 

»3 

80 

4 

11 

12 

229 

40 

24 

6 

9 

44 

60 

10 

9-2 

8-8 

140 

75 

16 

9-10 

8-0 

129 

76 

16 

11*8 

13-4 

257 

40 

24 

9 

«-6 

184 

75 

16 

8-6 

8-10 

80 

46 

14 

10 

9-6 

180 

76 

16 

9 

8-6 

79 

fiO 

10 

Tofail  . 

1.355 

555 

150 

^  Algerine  prize.    Made  a  fireship,  1672. 

»•  French  prize.    Taken  by  the  Dutch,  May  1672. 

^  Built  at  Chatham  by  Joseph  Lawrence.    Made  a  fireship,  1671. 

^  Dutch  prize.    Made  a  fireship,  1666. 

'*'  Dutch  prize.    Foundered  in  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  1671. 

*"•  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Christopher  Pett.    Made  a  fourth-rate,  1668. 

^  Built  at  Yarmouth  by  Mr.  Edgar.    Made  a  fourth-rate,  1669. 

*•  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Anthony  Deane.    Made  a  fourth-rate,  1669. 

="  Algerine  prize.    Cast  away  on  the  Black  Tail»  Juno  1673. 

»»  Bought  of  Sir  Robert  Hohnes,  1671.    Made  a  fireship,  1677. 

^  Dutch  prize.    Sold  as  useless,  December  1683. 

*•«  Bought  of  Capt.  Anthony  Young,  1673. 

^  Built  at  Harwich  by  Anthony  Deane. 

"•  Dutch  prize.    Given  to  Sir  William  Penn,  September  1667. 

^  Dutch  prize.  Sold,  October  1667.  Bebought,  April  1668,  and  sunk  at  Sheer- 
,  1678. 

^  Built  at  Harwich  by  Anthony  Deane.  Lost  in  a  hurricane  off  the  Leeward 
Islands,  1084. 

^  Built  at  Harwich  by  Anthony  Deane.    Sold  as  useless,  December  1683. 

*•  Bought,  1667.    Sunk  for  a  bar  at  Blackwall,  June  1667. 

**'  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Anthony  Deane. 

"^  Dutch  prize.    Given  to  Captain  Clarke,  June  1674. 

**  Or  '  Sodalis.*  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Anthony  Deane,  1670.  Rebuilt  at  Deptford 
by  Jonas  Shish.  The  tonnage  of  the  first  *  Suadades '  was  only  86.  In  the  MS.  the 
figures  are  interchanged  by  mistake,  and  the  larger  vessel  has  the  smaller  tonnage. 
She  was  built  as  a  yacht  for  the  queen's  use,  who,  on  14  April  1670,  '  ^uvo  it  u 
Portuguese  name,  and  fired  a  gun '  (CaL  S.  P.  Dom.  Add.  1660-70,  p.  103). 

*•  Bought  of  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  1073.    Made  a  fireship,  1677 
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Besides  these  there  were  20  hoys,  mostly  Dutch  prizes,  3  hulks, 
8  ketches,  27  sloops  and  smacks,  and  no  fewer  than  16  of  the  yachts 
in  which  the  king  took  so  much  interest.  As  these  were  quite  new 
to  the  English  navy,^°*  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  give  their 
dimensions  and  particulars  in  full. 

Yachts. 


Name 

Prize  Built 

Re- 
built 

Keel 
in  Feet 

Beam 

in 
Feet 

Depth 

in 
Feet 

Draught 
in  Feet 

Ton- 
nage 

Men' 

in 

War 

Onns 

in 

War 

•M»ry'"~       .       .       . 

_ 

S2 

10 

7-7 

10 

100 

80 

•Anne*** 

—       1661 

S3 

1    19 

7 

7 

100 

80 

•Be«in'»«"      .       .       . 

—    1    — 

— 

34 

14 

7 

3-6 

S6 

4 

•Katharine"^ 

—     !  1661 



49 

19 

7 

7 

94 

80 

•Charles"^    . 



1662 



36 

14-3 

7 

6 

88 

10 

*Jemmv*"*    . 



1662 



81 

13-6 

6 

S-6 

35 

4 

•Henrietta*"" 



1663 

_. 

S2 

19-5 

7 

7 

104 

•0 

•MerUn""     .       .       . 

— 

1666 

— 

63 

19^ 

6 

7-4 

109 

80 

•Monmouth*"'      .       . 



1666 



63 

1»< 

8 

73 

103 

80 

•Kitchin'»«»  . 



1670 



63 

19-6 

8^ 

8 

108 

•0 

•Queenboro**"*     . 



1671 



31-6 

13-4 

6-6 

6-10 

39 

4 

4 

•Cleveland*'" 



1671 



63-4 

19-4 

7-6 

7-6 

107 

80 

•Richmond*'" 

— 

.— 

— 

45 

16-6 

9 

7-6 

64 

80 

•Deal""        .       . 



1673 



33 

13-0 

6 

6-8 

38 

4 

« l8le  of  Wight '  "• . 

— 

1673 

— 

31 

JS-6 

G 

6 

36 

6 

•NaTy'--"       . 

1673 

1 

48 

1 

17-6 

7-7 

1 
1 

7-1 

74 
1,138 

80 

i     . 

Total  . 

331 

106 

"•*  *  In  the  year  60  the  Dutch  gave  his  Majesty  a  Yacht  called  the  "  Mary,"  from 
whence  came  the  improvement  of  oar  present  Yachts ;  for  until  that  time  we  had  not 
heard  of  such  a  name  in  England  *  {Naval  Minutes^  p.  267).  The  '  Mary  *  was  cast 
aWay  near  Holyhead,  1675. 

"w  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Christopher  Pett.    Sold,  1686. 

"'  Given  to  the  king  by  the  Dutch,  1661. 

*"•  Built  at  Deptford  by  Peter  Pett.    Taken  by  the  Dutch,  August  1673. 

'^*  Built  at  Woolwich  hristopher  Pett.  Exchanged  with  the  Ordnance  Office 
or  the  *  Tower '  smack,  1668.  *>*  Built  at  Lambeth  by  Peter  Pett. 

'»  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Christopher  Pett.    Sunk  in  fight,  August  1678.    The 

•  Henrietta '  was  one  of  the  vessels  to  which  the  invention  of  milled  lead  sheathing  was 
first  applied.  Ships  were  usually  sheathed,  to  protect  them  against  the  worm, 
with  wooden  boards,  a  layer  of  tar  and  hair  being  placed  between  the  sheath  and  the 
ship,  and  the  whole  covered  outside  with  a  composition  of  sulphur,  oil,  and  other 
ingredients.  It  was  complained  that  vessels  sheathed  in  this  way  needed  frequent 
cleaning,  and  the  roughness  of  the  wood-sheathed  bottom  interfered  with  their  sailing. 
The  first  experiment  with  the  new  sheathing  was  made  upon  the  *  Phoenix  *  at  Ports- 
mouth in  March  1670-1,  and  was  followed  by  experiments  on  the  '  Dreadnought,' 

*  Henrietta,*  *  Harwich,'  and  other  vessels.  The '  Phoenix '  was  careened  at  Sheemess  in 
1673,  after  two  voyages  to  the  Straits,  and  was  inspected  by  the  king  himself.  The 
result  was  so  satisfactory  that  in  1675  a  contract  was  made  with  the  promoters  of  the 
new  invention  to  sheath  all  ships  hereafter  built  with  milled  lead^  But  although  lead 
sheathing  was  thus  officially  adopted,  it  failed  to  find  favour  with  some  naval  experts, 
especially  Sir  John  Narborough  and  Sir  Bichard  Beach,  who  complained  that  the 
action  of  the  lead  was  to  corrode  very  rapidly  the  nails  and  rudder-irons  of  the  ship. 
Their  influence  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  reconsideration  of  the  question,  and  in  1682 
the  navy  board  reported  against  a  further  use  of  lead  sheathing,  but  the  matter  was 
not  then  finally  decided  {An  Account  of  Several  New  Inventions  and  Improvements 
in  a  Discourse  by  way  of  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough.    London,  1691). 

»'*  Built  at  Rotherhithe  by  Jonas  Shish. 
•"  Built  at  Rotherhithe  by  William  Castle. 
■'*  Built  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett. 
■■*  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Anthony  Deane. 
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Thus  the  gross  increase  in  the  English  navy  during  the  period 
1660-16733^5  may  be  stated  as  follows  :— 

Additions  to  the  Navy,  1660-73. 


Rates                         1            No. 

Tonnage 

Men 

Guns 

1st 1              7 

9,786 

5,130 

690 

2Dd    . 

1            6 

6,496 

2,640 

434 

3rd    . 

13 

11,042 

4,765 

870 

4th    . 

25 

12,398 

4,940 

1        1,200 

5th    . 

13 

3,846 

1,725 

!           410 

6th    . 

10 

1,365 

555 

!           160 

Hoys 

20 

1,323 

169 

1             12 

Hulks 

3 

1,638 

32 

I            — 

Ketches 

8 

624 

360 

62 

Pinks 





^ 

Sloops  and  smacks 

27 

1,106 

327 

78 

Yachts      .... 

16 

1,138 

331 

106 

Total     . 

147 

49,751 

20,874 

4,012 

But  in  order  to  compare  the  actual  strength  of  the  navy  in  1660 
and  1678  it  is  necessary  also  to  take  account  of  the  losses  ^^  during 
the  period.     These  may  be  tabulated  thus : — 


Losses  dubino  1660-73. 


Rates 

Wrecked 

OlMolete"* 

Tonnage 

Men 

Gnus 

Ist          .          .          . 

3 

1 

- 

5,263 

2,600 

368 

2nd       .         .         . 

3 

3 

6,010 

2,430 

438 

3rd        .         .         . 

2 

4 

— 

4,448 

1,670 

382 

4th        ..         . 

13 

8 

14 

16,197 

6,130 

1,568 

6th        ..        . 

4 

8 

21 

9,096 

3,895 

974 

6th       ..        . 

2 

4 

15 

2,396 

1,110 

250 

Hoys    . 

3 

— 

14 

1.246 

167 

12 

Hulks  . 

— 

— 

5 

2,039 

10 

— 

Ketches 

2 

1 

4 

423 

248 

46 

Pinks  . 

1 

1 

6 

663 

416 

68 

Sloops  and  smacks 

4 

4 

1 

393 

193 

24 

Yachts . 

2 
39 

2 

268 

74 

24 

Total  .        .  , 

34 

82 

48,422 

18,942 

4,154 

"«  Bought  in  1672.    Sold,  April  1685. 

**'  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Phineas  Pett.     Sold,  1686. 

"'  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Daniel  Furzer. 

***  In  these  figures  no  account  is  taken  of  any  temporary  increase  of  the  naval 
force  for  special  purposes.  Thus  there  appear  on  the  navy  lists  the  names  of  28 
doggers  and  28  flyboats,  all  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1665-6  or  1672.  With  a  fen 
exceptions  these  were  not  fitted  for  sea  again,  but  were  sold  for  what  they  were 
worth,  or  given  to  private  persons,  thus  contributing  to  that  waste  of  prizes  by  gift  to 
individuals  which  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  navy  during  this  period.  Two  only 
appear  in  the  engagement  of  August  1673,  in  which  they  were  both  sunk.  No  lesf 
than  99  fireships  also  appear  on  the  lists  for  this  period,  but  these  were  not  built  by 
the  king.  They  were  all  either  converted  prizes  or  small  vessels,  chiefly  colliers 
(Calendar,  1667,  p.  443),  bought  specially  for  the  wars  of  1665-6  and  1672.  As  a  rule 
they  fulfilled  the  end  of  their  existence,  for  the  ordinary  entry  against  them  is,  *  Burnt 
in  service.* 

**  The  losses  due  to  the  Dutch  expedition  up  the  Medway  were  as  follows  :— Two 
Ut-rates  (*  Charles,'  taken,  and  *Boyal  James/  burnt) ;  two  2nd-rateB  (*  London  Loyal ' 
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The  totals  in  the  previous  tables  may  be  brought  together  as 
follows,  in  order  to  give  the  comparison  required  : — 

Result. 


— 

Sblps 

Toimagc 

62,654 
49,751 

1           Hen 

Guns 

strength  of  the  navy  in  1660     . 
Additions  daring  1660-73  .        .  ; 

156      < 

147 

i       19361 
1       20,874 

4,642 
4,012 

Total    . 

303       1 

112,405 

40,235 

i      8,654 

Losses  daring  1660-73 

165       i 

148       j 

48,422 
63,983 

1        18,942 

4,164 

Strength  of  the  navy  in  1673     .  , 

1        21,293 

1      4,600 

But,  although  the  navy  board  were  not  able  to  do  much  more 
than  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  navy  as  they  found  it,  this  period 
is  associated  with  several  useful  reforms.  One  of  the  earliest  trans- 
actions that  took  place  after  the  appointment  of  the  new  board  was 
the  passing  of  a  statute  incorporating  into  the  system  of  English 
law  the  enactments  already  in  force  during  the  Interregnum  for 
regulating  the  discipline  of  the  navy.'*^  Before  that  time  such 
crimes  as  murder  and  manslaughter  on  board  ship  had  been 
punishable  by  the  ordinary  law,'^  and  lesser  offences  by  the 

*  known  orders  and  customs  of  the  seas.'  '^^    In  March  1649  the 

and  *  Oak  Boyal,*  bamt) ;  three  3rd-rates  (*  Golden  Phcenix '  and '  Hoase  deSwyte,'  sank 
for  a  bar  at  Woolwich,  and  '  Helverston,'  at  Chatham) ;  six  4th-rates  (*  Charles  V,* 

*  Matthias,'  and  '  Maria  Sancta,*  burnt ; '  Marmaduke,'  sunk  for  a  bar  at  Chatham,  and 

*  Welcome,*  at  Woolwich ;  *  Unity,'  taken) ;  one  6th-rate  (*  Leicester,'  sunk  for  a  bar 
at  Blackwall);  twelve  fireships  ('Constant  John,'  'Barbados  Merchant,'  'Dolphin,' 
'John  and  Sarah,'  and  'Unicom,'  sunk  for  a  bar  at  Chatham,  and  seven  others 
burnt  in  trying  to  prevent  the  Dutch  advance) ;  two  flyboats  ('  Fortune '  and  *  Horse- 
man,' sank  for  a  bar  at  Woolwich) ;  and  one  horse-boat  ('  Prosperous,'  burnt  at 
Chatham). 

*^^  Sir  William  Petty  in  his  Naval  Philosophy  notes  that  the  life  of  a  ship  was 
about  30  years.  Ho  also  notes  that  it  cost  about  15Z.  a  ton  burden,  including  gunners', 
boatswains',  and  carpenters'  stores ;  the  total  charge  of  the  navy  was  202.  a  ton  ;  and 
the  charge  of  maintaining  a  war  ship  at  sea,  etjuipped  and  manned,  242.  a  ton 
{Miscellanies,  ii.  488). 

»"  1661, 13  Car.  II,  c.  9,  '  An  Act  for  the  Establishing  Articles  and  Orders  for 
the  Regulating  and  better  Government  of  His  Majesty's  Navies,  Ships  of  War,  and 
Force  by  Sea.' 

'-'  '  And  if  any  seaman  .  .  .  shall  committ  Murther  or  Manslaughter  you  are  to  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  chief  of  your  squadron,  that  ho  may  bee  sent  in  safety  to  the 
next  Gaol,  and  receive  trial  according  to  law'  ('Instructions  for  the  Admiralty, 
1647 ; '  Pcnn's  Collections  [MS.  26111,  p.  95). 

'-*  '  And  if  any  shall  raise  faction,  tumult,  or  conspiracy,  or  shall  quarrel,  fight, 
or  draw  blood,  or  weapon  to  that  end,  or  be  a  common  Swearer,  Blasphemer,  Drunkard, 
Kailer,  Pilferer,  or  sleep  at  his  watch,  or  make  noise,  or  not  betake  himself  to  his  place 
of  rest  after  the  watch  is  set,  or  shall  not  keep  his  cabin  cleanly,  or  be  discontented 
with  his  proportion  of  victuals  assigned,  or  shall  spoil  or  waste  them  or  any  other 
necessary  provisions  for  the  ship,  or  shall  go  on  board  or  on  shore  without  leave,  or 
shall  committ  any  other  insolency  and  disorder,  or  be  found  guilty  of  any  other  crime 
or  ofifence,  you  are  to  use  due  severity  in  the  precise  punishment  and  reformation 
thereof,  without  delay,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ofifence  and  knowne  Orders  and 
Customs  of  the  Seas  '  (ibid.) 
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hoase  of  commons  passed  some  ordinances  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  Warwick's  fleet,  and  in  December  1652  these  were  further 
elaborated  into  the  first  articles  of  war  to  which  the  service  had 
ever  been  subjected.^^''  It  was  upon  these  articles  of  war  that  the 
act  of  1661  was  founded.  By  this  captains  at  sea  are  empowered 
to  try  a  great  variety  of  offences,  including  murder,  by  court-martial, 
and  for  many  of  these  the  maximum  penalty  is  death.'^  But  no 
death  sentence  could  be  passed  by  a  court  consisting  of  less  than 
five  captains,  and,  except  in  case  of  mutiny,  no  such  sentence  could 
be  executed  in  the  Narrow  Seas  without  the  permission  of  the  lord 
high  admiral,  or  beyond  them,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet  or  squadron.  Commissions  to  hold  a 
court-martial  are  to  be  granted  by  the  lord  high  admiral.  This 
act  continued  in  force  until  it  was  repealed  by  22  Geo.  II,  c.  83. 

A  minor  reform  of  1663  is  perhaps  worth  a  brief  notice  in 
passing.  By  an  order  in  council  dated  28  Aug.  of  that  year,  officers 
belonging  to  the  king's  navy  or  yards,  holding  their  places  by  royal 
patent  or  by  warrant  from  the  lord  high  admiral,^'  are  exempted 
from  bearing  office  in  their  respective  parishes  *  as  constables,  sur- 
veyors, churchwardens,  and  the  like,'  and  frona  attending  *  at 
Assizes,  and  Sessions,  &  other  meetings  in  the  counties,'  that  they 
may  not  be  withdrawn  '  from  their  continual  care  and  attendance 
in  their  several  places  in  his  Majesty's  Navy.'  ^^^ 

•"  See  Mr.  Oppenheim  in  English  Historical  Review,  xi.  28.  Neither  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Commonwealth  nor  the  legislation  of  the  Restoration  abrogated  the 
*  Customs  of  the  Seas.'  An  account  of  the  punishments  inflicted  under  them  in 
Charles  I^s  reign  is  given  in  English  Historical  Review,  viii.  488.  Equally  curious 
penalties  are  described  in  Cat.  S.  P.  Dom.  1667-8,  pp.  xxi,  478,  494,  517,  550. 

'^  Such  offences  were — besides  murder — giving  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  or 
supplying  him  with  money,  victuals,  or  ammunition;  embezzlement  of  the  tackle 
or  any  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  ship;  desertion,  mutiny,  quarrelling  with  or  strik- 
ing a  superior  ofllcer ;  wilfully  setting  lire  to  a  ship  or  its  equipment ;  sleeping  on 
watch  ;  robbery  and  theft.  Spies  were  also  liable  to  the  death  penalty,  and  captains, 
officers,  and  seamen  who  did  not  conduct  themselves  properly  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  '  Swearing,  drunkenness,'  or  *  other  Scandalous  Actions  in  derogation  of 
Ood's  Honour  and  Corruption  of  Qood  Manners '  were  punishable  by  court- 
martial,  as  also  quarrell.Uo',  wasting  ammunition,  and  neglect  in  steering  a  ship. 
Persons  '  attempting  to  stir  up  any  disturbance '  about  the  unwholesomcness  of  the 
victuals  were  also  liable ;  their  complaints  were  to  be  made  quietly  to  the  superior 
officer.  Taking  goods  for  prize  before  judgment  in  a  prize  court  was  also  punish- 
able by  court-martial,  saving  the  right  of  the  seamen  to  all  goods  found  upon  or 
above  the  gun  deck,  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  ship's  equipment.  Among 
these  provisions  relating  to  discipline  a  clause  also  occurs  requiring  captains  at  sea 
to  provide  for  public  worship  on  board  their  ships,  and  for  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day. 

*"  The  officers  holding  by  warrant  were  the  master  attendants,  master  ship- 
wrights, and  their  assistants,  clerks  of  the  check,  keepers  of  the  stores,  pursers,  boat- 
swains, gunners,  carpenters,  and  cooks. 

*"  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  479-80.  This  exemption  had  been  long  coveted  by  the 
navy  officials.  In  Nov.  1628  one  John  Neale,  anchorsmith  to  the  king,  living  at  Dept 
ford,  had  complained  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  that  being  '  employed  in  the  king's 
service,  and  all  his  pains,  night  and  day,  being  little  enough,'  he  has  been  chosen  con- 
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The  year  1664  is  a  year  of  gi*eater  importance  in  the  history  of 
naval  ailministration,  for  in  that  year  the  second  of  the  two  naval 
statutes  of  the  reign  was  passed. ^^''  Two  matters  especially  had  given 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  navy  board — the  frequent  enahezzlement 
of  naval  stores,  and  the  riots  among  disappoiuted  seamen  who  eould 
not  get  tlieir  pay.  Efforts  had  already  been  made  to  prevent  em- 
bezzlement by  adopting  special  modes  of  manufacture  for  the  king*s 
rope,  sails,  and  pendants,  and  by  marking  other  goods  with  the  broad 
arrow,^^  but  a  great  many  stores,  such  as  nails,  and  some  sorts  of 
ironwork  J  could  not  be  thus  markcd.^^^  The  riots  also  had  been  a 
serious  matter.^^"^'^  As  early  as  *21  March  1662-3  Pepys  had  drawn 
up  a  statement  of  the  inconvenience  that  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  principal  officers  and  commissioners  of  the  navy  were  not 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  corporations  in  which  their  affairs  lay, 
and  so  were  unable  to  take  summary  proceedings  against  unruly 
sailors,'  ^  and  a  bill  had  been  actually  drafted  which  would  have 
enabled  them  to  commit  to  prison  any  *  disturber  of  naval  affairs.*  ^^ 
Both  tliese  points  were  dealt  M'ith  by  the  act  of  16G4,  The  pre- 
amble  gives  as  the  ground  of  legislation  '  diverse  fightings,  quarrell- 

stable  of  the  parish.  He  prays  for  a  warrant  to  free  him  from  all  parish  oIliceB  (Cat  5.  P. 
Dom,  162S-9,  p*  379).  He  (succeeded  in  obtaining  a  certificate  that  teatified»  perhaps 
not  without  a  sense  of  humour,  that  he  was  *  altogether  onfit  to  bear  any  parochial 
office*  (i6/f/.  p.  3yH).  On  21  April  IDIitJ  the  pursers,  boatswains,  gunners,.  *  and  all 
others  employed  in  the  navy/  presented  a  petition  to  the  Lords  urging  that  they  *  oii^ht 
to  be  free  from  all  land  watchinjjs,  wardlngs,  serving  as  jurors,  or  doing  other  land 
service  *  (ibkL  163 l^i.  p.  3i;i). 

'»  16  Car.  II.  c.  5. 

»*•  Cal  S.  P.  Dom,  1661-2;  19  Nov.  p.  U%  Cf.  also  p.  350,  where  instraotiont 
are  given  to  mark  with  the  broad  arrow  timl>er  felled  for  the  navy  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean. 

"'  Ironwork  was  efipecially  favoured  by  the  depredators,  l>ecauae  it  couW  be  so 
easily  disposed  oL  In  August  ir^GS  an  illicit  storehouse  was  discovered  at  Deptford 
as  a  place  for  the  reception  of  nails,  iron  shot,  and  other  embezzled  ironwork — 
descrihed  as  the  '  gulf  that  swallovva  up  all  fiom  any  place  brought  to  him  '  {Cal, 
5,  P.  Dam.  1663-4,  p.  249).  In  April  161)4  Chrit^topher  Pett  at  Woolwich  dockyard 
caught  the  Borvsint  of  the  carpenter  of  the  "  Henrietta "  Btcalinfi  old  iron.  He  put  him 
in  the  stocks,  and  threatened  him  with  whipping,  which  induced  him  to  confess  that 
he  sold  it  to  one  of  the  smiths  In  the  town,  Fett  a^ks  for  a  warrant  to  search  the 
amith's  house,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  that  trade  {ibki,  p,  5411).  For  other  cases  of 
embezBlemeat  see  Cal.  S.  P.  Doni.  16l>a-4  imssim,  ibid,  16CH-f)>  pp.  171,  303,  and 
Diarj/,  13  July  1662. 

*«  Diari/,  2  Sept.  ll>6fJ, 

**■  *  Unruliness  *  seems  to  have  been  c^^mmon  to  all  persona  employed  in  the 
navy.  In  March  1662-B  Captain  Lancaster,  writing  from  Portsmouth,  aaked  for  a 
separate  room  in  the  new  storehouse  as  a  workroom,  *  as  seamen  and  carpenters 
never  agree  '  (Calendar,  l<rc3-4,p.  72),and  in  August  1663  the  clerk  of  the  Portsmouth 
ropey ard  complained  of  the  workmen  employed  there.  By  hasty  spinning  they 
iinished  {what  they  called  a  day's  w^ork  by  dinner-time,  and  then  refused  to  work 
again  till  4  o'clock.  *  Yeaterday,'  he  writes,  *  twenty -five  of  them  left  the  work  to  go 
to  the  alehouse,  where  they  still  remain  *  {ibid.  pp»  242,  244,  and  276).  In  March  1664 
the  shipwrights  and  caulkers  at  Deptford  are  complained  of  because  they  work  very 
slowly,  and  *  give  ill  language '  when  preitaed  to  work  {ibid.  530). 

«•  Jhid.  p.  82. 
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ings,  and  disturbances '  .  ,  ,  *  in  and  about  His  Mnjesty'n  offices, 
yards,  and  stores/  and  '  frequent  differencen  and  disorders  *  which 
had  occurred  *  oo  pay-days  in  London,  Portsmouth,  and  elsewhere/ 
due  either  to  *  the  unreasonable  turbulency  of  seamen  '  or  *  the 
rudeness  of  the  Officers  .  -  .  when  they  are  questioned  by  the 
Principal  Officers  and  Commissioners  .  .  ,  either  for  neglect^  or 
embezzlement  of  His  Majesty's  provisions^  ammunitions,  or  other 
equipage  of  the  Navy  under  their  charge/  To  meet  this  state  of 
things  the  navy  hoard,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  invested  by  the  act 
with   some  of  the  powers  of  magistrates*    They  are  empowered 

(1)  to  punish  by  a  tine  not  exceeding  20^*,  and  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  week,  all  persons  who  make  *any  disturbance,  light- 
ing, or  quarrelling  in  the  yards,  stores,  or  offices  aforesaid,  at  pay- 
days, or  on   other   occasions  relating  to  the  naval  services,'  and 

(2)  to  inquire  and  search  by  warrant  for  goods  and  ammunition 
*  imbezilled  and  filched  away/  and  to  either  punish  the  offenders  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  as  aforesaid,  or  to  commit  them  for  trial  at 
a  higher  court.  Fines  levied  by  the  navy  board  under  this  statute 
were  to  go  to  the  chest  at  Chatham.  The  act  of  1064  was  to  last 
only  for  two  years,  •  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
Parliament/  but  it  was  renewed  for  the  same  period  in  16(56.^^'*  In 
1671,  having  expired^  it  was  revived  by  a  statute  ^"^'^  which  at  the 
same  time  greatly  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  navy  hoard  with 
regard  to  embezzlement,^^^  They  w^ere  empowered  (1)  to  fine  per- 
aons  embezzling  goods  under  the  value  of  20«p  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  twice  the  value  of  the  goods,  (2)  to  issue  search-warrants 
to  enter  any  ship  in  the  daytime  and  search  for  stolen  goods,  (f))  to 

*"  By  18  md  ll»  Car.  II,  c.  12.  "•  23  anJ  23  Car.  II,  c.  23. 

■*'  The  earlier  acU,  though  usefiilt  did  not  entirely  stop  embezzlement.  In  Hep- 
tomber  1C4Wj  b  priz«  worth  'd\}QL  was  plundered  of  her  lading,  and  *  will  soon  be  dis- 
tnuiiled  of  aU  ber  rigging,  till  she  will  not  have  a  rope's  end  left  lo  hang  herself,  or 
the  IbieviBh  seamen  that  ro  in  her  '  {CaUndar,  1 660-7 »  p.  i4S).  In  September  IfiO? 
the  clerk  of  the  survey  at  Chatham  writes  to  Sir  William  Batten  to  say  that  that  har- 
bour has  alwaya  been  *  miserably  infested  with  thieves  and  pilfering  regnes,  and  their 
trade  has  grown  to  that  perfection  that  they  know  how  to  have  ruturna  for  the  most 
incooatderable  things  they  steal,'  '  A  rope  cannot  lie  in  the  river  but  it  h  either 
ahortened  or  taken  away  •  {ibid,  lGti7,  p*  47S).  Similar  coniplaiota  also  came 
from  Deptford  {ibid.  p.  50S).  In  February  lOGS  the  elerk  of  the  chf^ck  at 
Chatham  complains  that  the  people's  bands  '  are  so  inured  to  stealing  that  if  ihe 
■awyero  leave  any  work  in  the  pits  half  cut '  it  is  *  a  hazard  whether  they  fmd  it 
in  the  morning '  {tbid,  imiS,  p.  257  ;  aee  also  p»  272).  Of  course  this  stale  of  things 
was  partly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  uncertainty  of  pay.  As  far  us  the  riota  of  seamen 
were  concerned  these  acts  were  a  comijlete  failure ;  for  their  grievances  force  was  no 
remedy.  '  After  dinner,'  writes  Pepys,  on  4  Nov.  IGlli,  when  the  act  of  1(101  might 
he  supposed  to  be  in  full  operation,  '  I  to  the  o0ice  and  there  late,  and  much  troubled 
lo  have  100  Seamen  all  the  afternoon  there,  swearing  below  and  cursing  us,  and 
breaking  the  glass  windows,  and  swear  they  will  pull  the  hou^e  down  on  Tuesday 
oeit,  I  sent  word  of  thiB  to  Court,  but  nothing  will  help  it  but  money  and  a  rope* 
(i>jaf7/).  In  October  16t)6  we  hear  of  a  guard  ot  24  Holdicra  stationed  at  the  navy  ollice 
to  keep  order  on  pay -days  {CaUndiii\  njt><j-7,p.  21H)»  For  frequent  notices  of  riola 
wte  the  Diartt  (7  Oct.  1005,  !•*  Oct,  lUtjl),  2  Jan.  13  Feb.  IOiiG-7,  25  June  10G7). 
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commit  for  trial  at  a  higher  court  those  who  personate  seamen 
or  workmen  in  order  to  obtain  their  pay,  and  (4)  to  commit  for 
trial  at  a  higher  court  persons  counterfeiting  the  hands  of  the 
principal  oflScers  and  commissioners,  or  *  of  the  signing  or  vouch- 
ing Officers '  of  the  navy,  *  to  any  bill,  ticket,  or  other  papers  by 
virtue  whereof  his  Majesty's  naval  treasure  is  or  may  be  paid  or 
disposed  of,  or  shall  knowingly  produce  any  such  counterfeit 
ticket,  bill,  or  other  paper.'     This  act  was  to  last  for  seven  years. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II  a  good  deal  was  done  to  place 
officers'  pay  upon  a  satisfactory  footing,  and  a  beginning  was  made 
in  the  period  under  consideration.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
first  order  in  council  on  the  subject  of  pay  was  the  breaking  out  of 
the  first  Dutch  war.  In  the  pay  of  the  admiral  in  command  of  a 
fleet  no  increase  was  made.  In  1591  Lord  Howard  had  received 
408.  a  day  as  admiral  of  the  Narrow  Seas,  and  in  1597  as  vice- 
admiral  he  received  3Z.  Under  Charles  I  41.  was  paid  to  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  in  1637,  and  this  was  the  rate  adopted 
by  Charles  11.^  But  in  the  case  of  vice  and  rear  admirals  a  new 
establishment  was  made.  Under  James  I  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, serving  as  vice-admiral  in  1613,  had  received  40«.,  and  Lord 
Windsor,  as  rear-admiral  in  1623,  16«.  8d.,  which  under  Charles  I 
had  been  reduced  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  in  1625  to 
158.^  By  an  order  in  council,  dated  26  Feb.  1665-6,"^  the  following 
scale  was  established : 

To  a  Vice  Admirall  of  the  Fleet  •        •        •        •  50^.  ^  Diem 

To  a  Bear  Admirall  of  the  Fleet  ....  405.        „ 

To  a  Vice  AdmiraU  of  a  Squadron  ....  805.        „ 

To  a  Rear  Adm"  of  a  Squadron  ....  20s.        „ 

The  pay  of  other  officers  on  board  ship  remained  at  the  rates 
which  had  been  fixed  in  1653,  and  in  the  wages  of  seamen  the 
considerable  increase  that  had  already  taken  place  prior  to  the 
Restoration  was  maintained.^  ^  The  uniform  rate  of  15^.  for  sea- 
men in  1631  stood  in  1660  at  245.  for  '  able  '  seamen  and  195.  for 

*  ordinary '  seamen.  *  Gromets  ' — the  next  class  of  rating — who 
in   1631   received   II5.   Sd.y  were  getting  145.   Sd.  in  1660;  and 

*  boys,'  who  used  to  have  75.  6d.,  now  had  95.  6d.  The  remunera- 
tion of  the  carpenter,  boatswain,  and  others,  whose  wages  varied 
according  to  the  ship's  rate,  had  risen  for  all  rates  in  proportion. 
The  carpenter,  who  in  1631  received  2I5.  to  375.  6d.,  according  to 
rate,  and  whose  wages  had  been  raised  in  1647  to  355.  to  635., 

>"  Charnock,  Marine  Architecture^  ii.  208-10. 

^  Ibid.  In  1653  it  was  proposed  that  the  generals  at  sea  should  receive  3^.  a  day, 
the  vice-admirals  of  the  whole  fleet  21..,  and  rear-admirals  IZ.,  while  occasional  vice- 
admirals  were  to  have  1/.  and  rear-admirals  15s.  (Cal,  S.  P.  Dam.  1652-3»  p.  105). 

»<•  Naval  Precedents,  p.  217. 

»"  Archaeologiat  xlviii.  178. 
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received  in  1660  2!.  to  4Z.,  and  the  gunner  the  same.  The  boat- 
swain, who  in  1681  had  drawn  23«.  id.  to  45^.,  and  had  been  raised 
in  1647  to  S7s.  4d.  to  70^.,  was  in  1660  receiving  the  same  as  the 
carpenter  and  gunner.  Thus  his  wages  had  been  absolutely  raised  but 
relatively  reduced ;  this  was  the  only  case  of  a  reduction  of  any  kind.^^ 
Another  very  important  innovation  in  the  matter  of  pay  belongs 
to  the  year  1668.  Hitherto  it  had  been  usual  to  regard  officers  of 
the  navy  as  levied  for  particular  services,  and  possessing  no  claim 
upon  the  government  when  these  services  were  discharged.  The 
result  of  this  was  that,  except  in  time  of  war,  the  field  for  employ- 
ment was  far  too  small,  and  a  number  of  good  officers  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  But  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Dutch  war  the  government  formally  recognised  for  the  first 
time  the  claims  of  officers  to  pay  in  time  of  peace.  The  change 
actually  effected  was  a  small  one,  but  the  principle  recognised  was 
destined  to  lead  to  the  modem  system  of  continuous  employment.^^ 
By  an  order  in  council,  dated  17  July  1668,^^  it  was  provided  that, 
in  consideration  of  '  the  eminent  services  performed  in  the  late  war 
against  the  Dutch  by  the  flag  officers '  of  the  fleet,  and  the  fact  that 
*  daring  the  time  of  peace  several  of  them  are  out  of  employment,  and 
thereby  disabled  to  support  themselves  in  a  condition  answerable  to 
their  merits,  and  those  marks  of  honour  his  Majesty  hath  conferred 
on  them,'  they  should  receive  ^  pensions '  in  proportion  to  the  scale 
of  pay  on  active  service  which  had  been  fixed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war;  i.e. 

»"  Prom  King  James  IPs  Pocket  Book  of  Rates  and  Memorandums  [MS.  488] 
we  also  get  the  following  tables  of  *  harbour '  and  *  rigging '  wages,  which  were  on  a 
lower  scale  thronghont  than  the  *  sea '  wages,  quoted  above. 


Monthly  Wages  in 

.  Harbour 

Ist-rate 

Snd-rete 

3rd-rate 

4th-rate 

6tli-rate 

6tb-rate 

£     *.  A 

£     t.  d. 

£     t.  d. 

£    *,  d. 

£     t.  d. 

£     t.  d. 

Master    .... 

8     15 



Boatswain 

.200 

1  10  0 

16  8 

16  8 

1     3  4 

10  0 

Purser     . 

1  16  8 

1     6  8 

13  4 

13  4 





Gunner   . 

1  16  8 

10  8 

1     3  4 

13  4 

10  0 

— 

Carpenter 
Cook 

1  16  8 





— 





0  17  6 

0  15  0 

— 







Common  men 

0  15  0 



— 





. 

Oiomets. 

0  11  3 

—      1       — 







fiojs 

.  1  0    7  6 

—             — 

— 

— 

— 

Rigging  Wages, 

Captain  and  lieutenant  to  have  pay  from  the  date  of  commission. 

Master  to  have  two-thirds  of  sea  pay. 

Boatswain,  gunner,  carpenter,  quartermaster,  and  able  seamen  to  have  full  sea  pay. 

All  other  officers  to  have  able  seaman^s  pay,  except  the  '  swabber,*  who  is  to  have 
ISt.  (his  full  pay  being  24s.) 

***  Deane  had  urged  in  1653  that  seamen  should  be  entered  for  continuous  service 
and  kept  on  continuous  pay,  like  soldiers  {Dictionary  of  National  Biography), 

***  Noival  PrtudmUs,  p.  477.    There  is  a  reference  to  this  in  Diary,  6  July  1668. 


.        £260 

per 

annum 

£250 

»> 

£200 

n 

£160 

i> 

£160 

tt 
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To  the  Vice  Admir"*  of  the  Fleet 
To  y«  Rear  Adm>'«  of  the  Fleet . 
To  the  Vice  Adm*^  of  Squadrons 
To  the  Rear  Adm"»  of  Squadrons 
To  the  Captains  of  Adm"«'  ships 

By  another  order  in  council,  dated  26  June  1674,^*  the  same 
scale  was  established  for  flag  officers  who  had  served  in  the  second 
Dutch  war. 

In  1672  another  important  change  relating  to  pay  was  made 
by  the  council.  By  an  order  dated  6  Dec.  ^*^  the  principle  of 
pensions  on  superannuation  was  adopted.  It  was  provided  that 
such  officers  as  might  be  '  by  age  rendered  incapable  of  performing 
their  respective  duties  in  the  manner  '  the  ^  service  doth  require ' 
should  be  judged  unfit  by  the  lord  high  admiral  '  to  be  continued 
in  their  employments,'  should  be  entitled  to  '  a  pension  equal  to 
the  salary  and  known  allowances  they  enjoyed,'  provided  that  they 
had  completed  fifteen  years  of  service  *  where  the  employment 
is  constant,  such  as  that  of  the  boatswains,  gunners,  pursers, 
carpenters,  &c.,'  or  eight  years  where  it  is  not  constant,  such  as  that 
of  *  masters,  chyrurgeons  &c.'  ^^ 

Apparently  the  strong  point  of  the  navy  board  during  the 
period  1660-1678  was  the  reduction  of  temporary  and  experi- 
mental arrangements  to  permanent  order  and  definiteness,  or  what 
Pepys  himself  would  call  the  *  framing  of  establishments ; '  and  of 
this  we  have  another  instance  in  the  measures  that  were  borrowed 
from  the  Commonwealth  for  dealing  with  sick  and  wounded 
seamen.  The  provision  for  them  suffered,  like  every  other  branch 
of  administration,  from  want  of  money.  On  26  Oct.  1664,  in  view 
of  the  war  with  Holland  already  declared,  a  temporary  commission 
was  appointed  for  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  on  the 
model  of  the  commission  of  1653  to  last  during  the  war.***  It 
consisted  of  four  members  of  parliament — Sir  Wm.  Doyley,  Sir 
Thomas  Cliflford,  Mr.  BuUen  Reymes,  and  John  Evelyn  the 
diarist,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most  active  member.'^^  The 
commissioners  were  each  allowed  a  salary  of  3001.  a  year.*"*  The 
same  commission,  with  Mr.  Henry  Ford  in  place  of  Sir  T.  Cliflford, 
was  reappointed,  8  March  1671-2,  for  the  second  Dutch  war.*** 
The  very  elaborate  instructions  given  to  the  commission  of  1671-2 
are  to  be  found  in  the  '  Naval  Precedents.'  **^    The  commissioners 

•«  Naval  Precedents,  p.  222.  •«•  Ibid.  p.  198. 

'"  A  case  of  a  pension  granted  under  this  establishment  occurs  in  the  Admiralty 
Letters,  18  Dec.  1673,  ii.  401. 

'*'  Naval  Precedents ;  Emolish  Historical  Beyiew,  xi.  88. 

•»•  See  his  plan  for  an  infirmary  (Pepys's  Diary,  29  Jan.  and  20  Feb.  1665-6). 
The  correspondence  in  the  Admiralty  Letters  about  the  sick  and  wounded  also  gives 
the  same  impression. 

«*•  Penn,  ii.  302.  "•  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  535-6.  «»  Pp.  537-53. 
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are  to  distribute  the  sick  and  wounded  among  the  hospitals  of 
England, '  thereby  to  ease  his  Majesty's  charge ; '  and  as  soon  as  this 
accommodation  is  exhausted  they  are  to  billet  them  upon  private 
persons  at  the  king's  expense.  London,  Yarmouth,  Ipswich, 
Southwold,  Aldborough,  Harwich,  Chatham,  Gravesend,  Deal, 
Dover,  Godspur,  Southampton,  Weymouth,  Dartmouth,  and 
Plymouth  were  appointed  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded 
men  set  on  shore  from  their  ships.  At  each  of  these  places  the 
commissioners  were  to  appoint  an  agent,  and  to  provide  '  a  phy- 
sician .  .  .  chyrurgeon,  and  nurses,  fire,  candle,  linen,  medica- 
ments, and  all  other  things  necessary,'  but  '  in  as  husbandly  and 
thrifty  manner  '  as  might  be. 

The  commissioners  were  also  empowered  to  consider  'the 
condition  of  the  widows,  children,  and  impotent  parents  of  such 
as  shall  be  slain  in  his  Majesty's  service  at  sea,'  and  to  award  gratui- 
ties to  them  not  exceeding  lOZ.  They  were  also  entrusted  with  the 
disposal  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  appointed  their  own  provost- 
marshal  for  this  purpose.  The  duties  of  the  commission  appear  to 
have  been  too  heavy  for  them,  for  on  17  Jan.  1672-3  a  new 
commission  was  appointed  ^^  to  take  over  the  care  of  the  widows  and 
orphans,  and  a  regular  scale  was  established  on  which  gratuities 
were  to  be  given.  Widows  of  men  slain  in  the  service  were  to 
receive  a  gratuity  equal  to  eleven  months  of  their  husbands'  pay ; 
an  additional  third  was  allowed  to  each  orphan,  except  those 
married  at  the  time  of  their  father's  death.  If  the  deceased  left 
no  widow,  his  mother  was  to  receive  the  bounty,  provided  that  she 
was  herself  a  widow,  indigent,  and  over  fifty  years  of  age.  The 
bounty  to  a  child  was  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  was  of 
an  age  to  be  apprenticed.^'**  This  commission  terminated  in  1674, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  its  functions  devolved  on  the  navy 
board,  which  was  empowered  to  make  similar  grants  in  the 
war  with  Algiers  in  1678,  and  with  the  Moors  at  Tangier  in 
1681-2. 

These  arrangements  were  all  admirable  upon  paper,  but  the 
chronic  disease  from  which  the  navy  suffered  prevented  them  from 
being  effectively  carried  out.  Before  the  end  of  1673  we  hear  of 
^  clamours  '  from  the  persons  on  whom  the  sick  and  wounded  men 
had  been  billeted.  In  December  of  that  year  Mr.  Evelyn  demanded 
2,000Z. '  for  the  present  refreshment  of  the  most  indigent  among 
them/  and '  1,000/.  weekly  for  thirteen  weeks  to  come,'  in  order  that 
he  might  pay  the  arrears  due  in  his  district.*^**  But  apparently  he 
failed  to  get  it,  for  in  January  1673-4  the  people  of  Deal,  to  whom 
large  arrears  were  due,  refused  to  receive  any  more  of  the  sick  and 

•*  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  335-848. 

*^  C/.  the  arrangements  of  1658,  desoribed  in  Emolish  Histobical  Review,  xi.  89. 
*•  Admirdlty  Letters,  ii.  439. 
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wounded  into  their  houses,  *  which  being  so/  writes  Pepys  ^  to 
*  Esquire '  Evelyn, 

and  led  thereto  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  no  less  than  from  the 
captiousness  of  the  times  wherein  we  now  are,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
is  neither  fit  with  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  service,  nor  the 
safety  of  any  of  us  his  servants,  that  any  thing  like  severity  or  threats 
should  be  used  upon  any  of  the  persons  complained  of,  without  good  advice 
and  express  order. 

In  another  letter  ^'^  of  the  same  date  he  refers  to  '  the  calamitous 
condition  of  the  poore  sick  seamen  and  the  indigence  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  expected  they  should  be  entertayned,  and  all  through 
the  want  of  money.'  ^-'^ 

J.  B.  Tanneb. 

"«  Admiralty  Letters,  iii.  55,  23  Jan.  "'  Ibid.  iii.  56. 

*"  If  the  commission  of  1671-2  suffered  thas  for  want  of  money,  that  of  1664  had 
been  no  better  off.  Evelyn  wrote  on  30  Sept.  1665,  saying  that  he  had  5,000  sick, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  'dying  for  want  of  bread  and  shelter.'  This  *barbaroaa 
exposure,'  he  adds,  *  must  needs  redound  to  the  king's  great  dishonour,  and  to  the 
consequence  of  losing  the  hearts  of  his  people '  (Cal,  S.  P.  Dom.  1664-5,  p.  577« 
See  also  ibid.  1666-7,  p.  398,  and  1665-6,  p.  10). 


{To  be  cojitinucd.) 
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A  Royalist  Spy 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror 

IN  the  introduction  to  the  second  volume  of  the  report  on  Mr. 
For^scue's  Manuscripts,  published  by  the  Historical  Manu- 
Bcripts  Commission  and  dated  1894/  we  read — 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  documents  describing  affairs  in  Paris 
will  be  found  to  be  a  series  of  bulletins  in  French  which  reach  Grenville 
by  way  of  Genoa,  through  Francis  Drake,  our  resident  there.  The  first 
of  them  b  dated  8  Sept.,  and  they  give  detailed  accounts  of  the  sittings  of 
the  committee  of  nine,  or  of  public  safety,  drawn  up,  Drake  assures  Lord 
Orenville,  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  secretary  of  that  committee,  who 
concealed  his  real  principles  under  the  cloak  of  the  most  extravagant 
Jacobinism. 

These  bulletins  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  and  relate  to  the  period 
Sept.  1798  to  June  1794.  They  contain  not  only  a  series — a  very 
imperfect  one,  it  is  true — of  reports  on  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  but  also  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  information 
about  this  most  stirring  period  of  the  Revolution.  They  were 
analysed  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  in  a  recent  number  of  Cosmo- 
poliSf^  and  various  French  journals  ^  have  taken  notice  of  them, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  systematically  criticised. 

At  first  sight  they  present  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Minute 
references  to  persons  and  dates  give  the  whole  story  a  great  air  of 
probability,  and  the  graphic  style  completes  the  effect.  In  the 
notes  of  Drake  to  Grenville  we  find  proof  of  the  reliance  which  the 
resident  had  on  the  information  that  he  was  supplying.^  In  his 
first  letter^  he  says,  '  Lord  Mulgrave  will  explain  to  your  lordship 
the  route  by  which  his  [the  spy's]  communications  are  transmitted 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Comm,  Report  14 »  app.  part  v.  The  papers  are  from  the  Grenville 
edUeotion  at  Dropmore  and  are  edited  by  Mr.  Walter  Fitzpatrick.  An  accoant  of  the 
whole  Tolame  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  1896.  The  writer  does 
not  diaeass  the  merits  of  the  documents  that  I  am  at  present  considering,  although  he 
quotes  from  them. 

'  August  1896. 

'  In  both  La  Rivolutvon  Fraru;ai8e  and  La  Revue  dee  Questicns  Histariquea  for 
October  1896  are  short  notices  of  some  articles  which  appeared  in  Le  Correspondant 
during  July,  in  which  the  marquis  de  Nadaillac  analyses  the  Orenville  documents. 

«  Hiit.  M88.  Comm.  Rep.  14,  app.  p.  552. 

•  Md.  p.  456. 
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to  me,  but  we  do  not  know  anything  of  this  promised  explanation. 
The  authors — for  there  were  at  least  two — are  not  mentioned  by 
name.  They  make  great  claims  ;  U  faut  qtie  vous  sachiez  qu'U  est 
impossible  qu'on  nous  abuse  sur  ce  que  se  dit  de  plus  secret  dans  le 
comite.^  They  cannot,  the  writer  adds,  guarantee  the  truth  of  all 
that  they  relate,  because  the  two  parties  in  the  committee  often 
lie  to  one  another.  We  hear  that  they  had  had  agents  in  the 
bureau  of  the  minister  *  Forgues.*  ^ 

The  real  interest  of  the  documents  lies  in  the  great  amount  of 
information  they  give  us  about  the  inner  workings  of  French  and 
English  politics.  The  new  facts  are  many  and  striking,  even 
suspiciously  striking.  Several  of  them  concern  English  statesmen, 
but  the  admission  of  the  writer  that  he  could  not  vouch  fbr  what 
was  reported  at  the  committee  robs  these  of  a  part  of  their  interest. 
But  if  those  that  concern  Frenchmen  be  true  it  will  be  necessary, 
as  Mr.  Browning  says,*  *  to  rewrite  the  tragedy  of  the  Beign  of 
Terror.'  As  to  the  EngUsh,  bullethx  no.  5,  dated  20  Dec*  1798,* 
contains  this  statement : — 

II  n'y  a  pas  de  correspondance  avec  des  personnes  de  marque  en 
Angleterre.  Toutes  lea  paroles  ont  pass^  par  T^veque  d'Autun  [Talley- 
rand, a  condemned  dmigre,  was  still  in  England  and  remained  there  until 
3  Feb.  1794],  par  Thomas  Paine  et  par  un  M.  Morris  [Gouvemeur 
Morris],  ministre  des  Etats-Unis  k  Paris.  Ce  Morris  n'est  point,  quant  k 
lui,  un  d6mocrate,  mais  c*est  un  homme  qui  cherche  k  se  rendre  utile 
au  parti  dominant,  et  qui,  ayant  des  correspondances  avec  M.  Grey, 
cherche  k  les  rendre  utiles  k  Bobertspierre  et  k  Danton,  ses  amis. 

In  no.  8,^®  31  Jan.  1794,  a  certain  spy,  named  D'Andre,  writes  to 
say 

qu'il  s*6toit  procure  ce  discours  [the  speech  which  George  III  was  going 
to  pronounce  at  the  opening  of  parliament  ^^]  par  ses  intelligences  dans 
le  bureau  du  secretaire  d*6tat.  11  ajoutoit  qu*il  avoit  cru  devoir  com- 
muniquer  ce  discours  a  milord  Lauderdale  et  k  monsieur  Grey ;  que  le 
premier  a  prStendu  en  avoir  d^ja  connoissance  et  que  le  second  Ten  a 
fort  remercie. 

He  then  demands  more  funds.  In  this  case  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  Bobespierre  and  Carnot  are  reported  to  have  declared  that 

•  p.  579. 

'  This  Forgues — or  rather  Deforgues—is  a  very  obscure  person.  He  had  been 
Danton's  clerk  in  the  latter's  advocate  days.  He  succeeded  Le  Brun  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  on  21  June  1793.  He  was  imprisoned  on  2  April  (13  Qerminal)  1794, 
and  not  released  untU  after  liobespierre's  fall.  He  died  in  1815  (F.  A.  Aulard  in 
La  Grande  EncyclopAdie). 

"  Cosmopolisy  as  above.  »  Hist  MSS.  Comm.  Hep.  14.  app.  p.  4S0. 

><*  P.  514.    The  meeting  was  on  the  night  of  the  20th. 

"  Parliament  opened  on  21  Jan.  Our  spy  does  not  analyse  the  speech  of  George 
HI.  He  says  that  it  was  *  energetic  '  and  wtirlike.  Both  adjectives  would  apply  to 
the  actual  speech.    See  the  Parliameniury  j^istory  of  England^  33-4  George  lU. 
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this  D'Anclre  was  a  mere  '  robber  and  brigand/  In  no,  D  ^'  we  find 
a  tale  about  General  0*Hara,  who  bad  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French  at  Toulon  in  November  1793.  He  is  to  be  threatened 
with  the  guillotine  if  he  does  not  give  some  uiformation  of  which 
Robespierre  is  in  need.  This  terrible  romoiir  has  alarmed  Drake 
80  much  that  he  has  written  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  suggesting  that 
St*  Miehel  (*  the  commissary  of  the  convention  at  Bastia')  should 
be  seized,  if  possible,  and  employed  as  a  hostage.  In  no,  14,'-' 
March  1794,  comes  a  much  more  serious  charge.  The  minister 
Forgues  says  that  he  has  sent  1,100,000  livres  to  England  to  be 
disi>o&ed  of  by  Lord  Lauderdale  and  Grey.  In  no,  22  **  reference 
is  made  to  a  correspondence  between  Earere  and  Lord  Stanhope, 
while  somewhat  later  ^*  Barere  is  made  to  call  the  same  nobleman 
his  friend. 

These  reports  are  vague  and  ilbfounded  at  best*  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  those  that  concern  leading  politicians  in 
France.  That  Talleyrand  should  turn  out  to  have  been  an  agent 
of  the  Terrorists  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  surprising;  '*^  but  we 
must  have  very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  tale  ^^  that  BaiUy, 
hoping  to  save  hia  head,  a  Jail  dts  lUposUiotis  infihnes  contre 
Madame  Elizabeth.  And  although  the  chief  revelation — to  wit, 
that  Eobespierre  was  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Sieyes— is  by  no 
means  a  novelty,  it  is  not  to  be  accepted  without  much  caution  and 
upon  tlie  best  of  evidence.  A  similar  tale  has  been  current  ever 
since  the  Eevolution,  and  has  been  rejected  by  almost  all  liistorians  of 
repnta.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  Robespierre  and  St,  Just, 
who  fell  together  on  9  Thermidor,  were  allies  merely  in  name, 
and  were  only  kept  from  springing  at  each  other's  throats  by 
the  blandishments  of  the  wily  author  of  •  Qu'est-ce  que  le  Tiers 
Etat?"** 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  stories  that  Drake  faithfully  transmitted 
to  Grenville.  In  the  first  place,  then,  what  can  he  gathered  from 
the  documents  as  to  the  personality  of  Drake's  agents  ?  They  are 
anonymous  royaUsts  who  pretend  to  be  Jacobins.  They  are,  so 
Drake  has  reason  to  think, '^  *most  intimately  connneted  with 
Monsieur,  le  comte  d'Artois,  and  leaders  of  the  army  of  La  Vendue.' 
The  documents  contain  a  gi^onndwork  of  news  from  Paris,  supphed, 

**  HiaL  MSS.  Comm.  Rep,  14 »  app,  p.  517.    O'Harft  waa  &  prisoner  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg until  August  1795. 

»■  P.  538.  •♦  P,  570.  »'  P.  582, 

**  In  9pite  of  the  fact  that  hb  letters  to  Madume  de  Btai^l  during  the  ^irtter  of 
1793-4  are  full  of  hostility  towards  the  new  government.  He  rejoices  at  the  fall  of 
Ttmlon  (OoraaB,  M^mmru^  Lettres  .  ,  .  H  Papiers  de  TaUeifrand). 

»»  P.  466. 

•*  I  do  not  give  references  for  these  two  stories.  They  run  all  through  the  twenty- 
eight  balletint.     A  lew  of  the  leading  passaged  will  he  mentioned  below. 

"  P.  607.  On  p.  563  the  author  says.  '  Nous  avons  revu  one  lettre  de  Charette 
[the  Vendian  leader]  du  1  avril.* 
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we  are  led  to  suppose,  by  '  the  secretary  of  the  committee  of  pablic 
safety/  and  a  superstructure  added  by  another  hand.  Several 
passages  prove  this.  On  17  Jan.^^  Drake  remarks  that '  the  assertion 
respecting  the  court  of  Denmark  [that  it  was  ready  to  declare  war 
against  England  if  well  paid]  is  so  extraordinary  that  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  disguise  in 
which  the  original  is  written.'  The  'original'  is  evidently  the 
note  sent  from  Paris  to  Drake's  immediate  correspondent.  In 
no.  2  ^*  the  writer  speaks  of  the  ar/eiis  royalistes  a  Pari^i,  les  hommei 
hs  plusfideUs  sans  exception  dontje  puisse  me  former  cTidee*  After 
recounting  ^  some  revolting  details  of  the  life  of  the  dauphin  in  the 
Temple,  he  adds,  Ceux  qui  me  donnent  cette  nouveUt  m-ajouUnt 
qiCils  ne  croient  pas  vn  seul  viot  de  ce  fait-Ia.  A  little  lower  down 
he  states  that  the  minister  Forgues,  after  having  read  a  memoir 
on  the  state  of  Europe,  memoire,  dit-on,  assez  incoherent^  concluded 
par  ces  propres  paroles  [the  words  follow].  Evidently  many  of  the 
reports,  as  we  have  them,  were  drawn  up  by  some  one  outside  Paris. 
Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when  the  spy  at  Paris  is 
speaking,  and  when  his  ally  in  the  provinces.  Bulletin  no.  14,  for 
instance,  is  dated  from  Paris  [Fevrier  28,  Mars  2,  7  et  9,  Paris']^ 
and  is  full  of  details  about  the  committee.    It  ends  thus :  ^ — 

Le  7,  au  soir,  le  comity  .  .  .  chargea  .  .  .  Boberspierre  de  d^noncer  & 
la  Convention  Hubert,  Ghaumette,  la  municipality  et  le  club  des  GordeUers. 
. .  .  Nos  amis  dans  Paris  Violent  bien  convaincus,  le  8,  que  ni  Boberspierre 
ni  aucun  de  ses  colldgues  n*oseroit  tenter  une  d-marche  aussi  d6sesp^r<6e 
et  aussi  hazardeuse. 

Even  supposing  that  the  friends  in  Paris  were  well  informed,  what 
guarantee  have  we  that  their  reports  are  being  transmitted  to  us 
intact  ?  They  evidently  are  not,  in  fact ;  they  are  being  worked 
up.  We  know  that  the  royalist  spies  were  neither  impartial  nor 
scrupulous  narrators.  It  is  hard  for  men  whose  life  is  one  long 
lie  to  tell  the  truth  when  it  is  not  to  their  interest.  And  the 
persons  who  drew  up  these  reports,  who  *  concealed  their  real  prin- 
ciples under  the  cloak  of  the  most  extravagant  Jacobinism,'  were 
thorough  intriguers.  The  faithful  royalist  agents  in  Paris  were, 
we  learn,*^  busy  stirring  up  the  Comite  de  Surete  Generale  (the 
body  that  did  the  arresting  of  suspects  and  similar  police  work) 
against  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public,  and  one  party  in  the  latter 
against  the  other.  In  no.  16,  March  1794,  Drake's  correspondent 
writes,**  La  division  s'est  etablie  dans  ce  comite  [he  is  spea}dng  of 
the  committee  of  war]  depuis  quinze  jours,  et  c'est  a  Vyfonienter  que 
nous  emphyons  tous  nos  moyens.  After  so  frank  an  avowal,  that 
commonplace  of  revolutionary  oratory,  the  alliance  between  the 

»  P.  674,  «'  p.  462.  «  p.  629. 

»  P.  540.  "  Pp.  462,  466.  »  P.  647. 
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royalists  and  the  more  turbulent  section  of  the  republicans,  is 
proved  to  have  been  not  altogether  unfounded  in  certain  cases. 

One  more  preliminary  with  regard  to  the  authors :  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  was  any  secretary  of  the  committee  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  There  were  no  minutes  kept,  so  far  as  we  know.  The 
very  decisions  of  the  committee  were  frequently  written  out  by  the 
members  themselves.  They  were  then  copied  into  the  register  by 
clerks.  Possibly  these  clerks  were  present  during  the  discussions, 
and  80  might  be  able  to  take  notes  of  some  sort.  But,  as  some  of  the 
decisions  were  not  even  copied  into  the  register  for  fear  of  their 
becoming  public,  it  is  probable  that  no  one  was  admitted  to  the 
deliberations  that  preceded  them.*^  However,  we  can  only  decide 
this  by  examining  these  reports,  which  claim  to  have  been  written 
by  a  secretary  who  heard  even  the  most  secret  discussions. 

The  authors,  then,  are  suspects.  What  of  their  matter?  In 
the  first  place  I  will  criticise  a  few  of  the  stories  which  do  not  con- 
cern the  Gomite  de  Salut  Public  directly,  but  which  are  of  interest 
in  other  ways.  Writing  on  11  Nov.  the  author  (I  speak  of  'the 
author '  for  convenience)  describes  the  death  of  Philip  Egalite.  In 
this  narrative  there  is  one  new  touch.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
crowd  kept  the  tumbrel  standing  nearly  half  an  hour  before  the 
ei-devant  Palais-Royal^  as  if  with  the  intent  to  torment  the 
wretched  Egalite.  According  to  all  the  received  accounts  -^  Philip 
retained  his  presence  of  mind  and  '  sat  impassive,  Brummellean 
polite.'  But  according  to  our  spy  -^^  il  lid  a  ete,  a  ce  qui  a  paru, 
tris  sensible.  II  a  voiilu  cacher  sa  figure  avec  Ics  irmins ;  le  peuple  a 
oblige  le  bourreau  a  les  lid  /aire  haisser.  Is  the  legitimist  agent 
trying  to  rob  Orleans  of  one  of  his  few  manly  acts,  just  as  he  tries 
in  his  next  report  to  blacken  the  memory  of  Bailly  ? 

But  the  accuracy  of  our  documents  from  time  to  time  shows 
that  they  are  worthy  of  careful  criticism.  Writing  late  in 
November,^  and  speaking  of  Robespierre,  their  author  says,  II 
desapproiwe  les  poursidtes  sangidnaires  contre  Madame  Elizabeth; 
il  Va  meme  dit  aux  Jacobins.  Eobespierre  did  in  fact  make  some 
guarded  remarks  on  this  point  at  the  Jacobins  on  21  Nov.,^® 
through  which  we  can  read  his  wish  to  save  Madame  Elisabeth. 
Our  spy  goes  on  to  say  that  to  regain  his  popularity,  which  this 
speech  had  endangered,  Robespierre  proposa,  le  28,  de  rendre  une  loi 

**  The  facts  come  from  the  preface  to  M.  Aulard's  great  Recueil  des  Actes  du 
ComiU  de  Salut  Public  now  in  course  of  publication. 

*'  Carlyle,  bk.  v.  ch.  2 ;  Thiers,  v.  1C4 ;  Tissot  (a  contemporary),  v.  21.  Mont- 
gaiUard— a  royalist  spy  who  claims  to  have  been  in  Paris  up  to  the  spring  of  1794— 
speaks  of  the  *  astonishing  firmness  with  which  the  scoundrels  (from  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  pdre  Duchesne  to  Brissot  and  Danton) '  met  their  death.  See  his 
pamphlet,  Etat  de  la  France  au  Mois  de  Mai  17U4,  published  in  London.  It  is 
pleasing  to  pit  one  spy  against  another. 

»  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep,  14,  app.  p.  462. 

»  P.  472.    25-30  Nov.  *»  Moniteur,  6  Frimaire,  an  II. 
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qui  obligerait  toutefille  de  quinze  arts  desemarier,  et  si  elle  vCetaitpas 
mariee  dans  six  mois  d  &tre  livree  au  public.  He  tells  ns  that  only 
one  voice  in  the  committee  was  raised  against  this  foul  proposal- 
There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  it  in  the  acts  of  the  committee  for 
the  date  in  question.^^  In  general  we  find  fairly  exact  information 
as  to  events  in  the  Jacobins  and  the  Convention.^^  One  accurate 
quotation  in  the  last  bulletin  ^^  forms  part  of  a  very  curious  story. 
Bobespierre,  in  an  attack  on  his  foes  in  the  convention,  had  said, 
Je  vmis  declare  quHl  suffiroit  qu^un  seul  homme  manifestdt  des 
principes  opposes  a  cenx  de  la  Convention  pour  qtie  800,000  hommes 
se  reunissent  aussitot  d  lui.  This  was  about  to  be  printed,  when 
messengers  were  sent  from  the  committee  to  the  various  journalists 
to  inform  them  that  Bobespierre  had  in  reality  said  tous  Us  ennemis 
de  la  liberie  and  not  *  800,000  hommes,*  The  more  definite  state- 
ment had,  we  are  told,  seemed  dangerous  even  to  its  author ; 
hence  the  authoritative  version.  The  corrected  phrase  is  found  in 
the  Moniteur.^ 

Before  passing  to  the  main  question,  that  of  the  Comite  de 
Salut  Public,  I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more  startling  tales 
which  I  suspect  but  cannot  disprove.  These  include  the  scandalous 
addition  to  the  story  of  Bailly's  death.  Another  is  found  in  the 
report  dated  11  Nov.^*  and  concerns  religion.  Very  strange  to  say, 
this  report  does  not  even  mention  the  Feast  of  Eeason,  which  took 
place  on  the  10th.  This  is  what  it  does  say :  D'apres  le  plan  qu*a 
propose  Vabbe  Syeyes,  le  comite  ...  a  adopte  le  projet  de  d^truire 
totalement  toute  espece  de  religion.  Now  it  is  true  that  Siey6s 
abjured  his  priestly  character  at  this  very  time,  but  I  know  of  no 
evidence  which  connects  him  and  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public  in  this 
direct  way  with  the  orgies  of  November.  It  is  probable  that 
neither  he  nor  they  much  regretted  the  overthrow  of  religion,  but 
the  work  was  mainly  carried  on  by  the  commune  of  Paris.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  acts  of  the  committee  ^  which  confirms 
our  spy's  account  of  the  matter.  This  particular  bulletin  (no.  2) 
was  certainly  composed  out  of  Paris,^^  and  I  am  inclined,  therefore, 
all  the  more  to  reject  its  unsupported  narrative.  I  may  add  that 
we  find  in  it  also  sensational  and  novel  details  as  to  the  apostasy 
of  Gobel,  archbishop  of  Paris. 

"  Aulard's  Recueil,  is.  1-22. 

"  E.g.  Hist  MSS.  Comm.  Rep,  14,  app.  p.  614,  a  speech  by  Bar^re ;  compare  the 
Moniteur  of  4  Plavidse,  an  II  (23  Jan.  1794).  On  p.  550  is  an  extract  from  one  of 
St.  Just's  speeches  which  corresponds  verbally  with  the  report  in  the  Moniteur  of  24 
Ventdse  (14  March). 

»  No.  28,  p.  588,  June  1794.  »«  26  Prairial  (14  June). 

"  P.  462.  »•  See  Aulard's  Recueil,  vol.  viii. 

*'  It  contains  such  phrases  as  *  ceux  qui  m'^crivent :  *  '  maintenant  que  les  agents 
royalistes  croient  que  les  membres  du  comit6  .  .  .  veulent  .  .  .'  [We  see  here  how 
avowedly  uncertain  is  some,  at  least,  of  our  information.]  It  also  contains  the  story  of 
Orleans's  death  already  criticised. 
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The  accounts  of  Gouverneur  Morris  ^®  seem  also  suspicious.  In  a 
report  of  February  1794  is  a  long  story  of  an  interview  which  he  had 
with  the  committee,  in  which  he  tried  to  arrange  a  treaty  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  Now  Morris's  recall  had  been 
demanded  by  the  French  government  before  June  1798,^^  and 
although  he  continued  to  reside  in  or  near  Paris  until  late  in  1794, 
his  letters  show  clearly  how  much  he  disliked  the  existing  regime 
and  how  very  little  he  had  to  do  with  it.  He  does  indeed,  writing  to 
Washington,  mention  certain  interviews  with  *the  minister,'  but 
none  with  the  committee.  However,  as  he  wrote  very  little,  for  fear 
of  the^Cabinet  Noir,  and  as  all  he  wrote  is  not  published,  we  cannot 
decide  definitely  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Finally,  not  the  least  remarkable  or  least  suspicious  stories  are 
those — already  quoted — which  profess  to  reveal  the  connexion 
between  the  committee  of  public  safety  and  certain  members  of 
the  English  opposition.  They  admit  neither  of  proof  nor  disproof. 
We  can  merely  trust  them  or  suspect  them  in  proportion  to  the 
general  trustworthiness  or  inaccuracy  of  the  whole  series  of 
documents. 

We  come,  then,  to  what  these  composite,  anonymous,  avow- 
edly treacherous,  and  not  too  accurate  reports  tell  us  about 
the  committee.  On  this  point  alone  do  they  claim  infallibility. 
Is  the  claim  justified?  In  the  first  place  we  notice  that  the 
committee  of  public  safety  is  several  times  referred  to  as  the 
*  committee  of  nine,'  and  that  too  in  1794.  Now  the  committee 
as  reorganised  in  July  1798  teas  composed  of  nine  members. 
Before  6  Sept.,  however,  its  numbers  had  risen  to  twelve.  A 
partir  de  cette  dcrnierc  date,  la  seule  modification  .  .  .  resulta  de  la 
disparition  d'Herault  Sechelles,  que  ses  collogues  fircnt  arreter  le 
16  mars  1794  et  guillotiner^^  But,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  members  ^^  were  always  engaged  on  missions,  the  number 
present  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeded  nine.**^  Our  documents,  however, 
speak  as  if  nine  were  the  legal  number.  We  read,  for  example,  on 
p.  515,*^  Le  comite  .  .  .  compose  srulement  de  Unit  {car  Roberts- 
pitrre  n'y  etait  point),  se  decida,  &c.  This  is  a  mistake  that  a 
secretary  of  all  people  would  be  the  least  likely  to  make.  But  it 
is  not  the  worst.  Bulletin  no.  20,  dated  4-12  April,  begins  thus  : 
Le  5  avril  le  comite  ,  .  .  compose  de  neufpersonnes,  parce  que  Lindct 
y  a  remplace  Heraidt  de  SecheUes,  et  Couthon  Jean  Bon  de  Saint- 
Andre  pendant  son  absence,  Jut  assemble,  &c.      Here  it  is  stated 

»•  Pp.  480.  626. 

■•  For  these  facts  see  Morris,  Diary  and  Letters,  ch.  zzviii.  xxix. 
*•  Mortimer  Temauz,  Histoire  de  la  Terreury  viii.  412. 
**  Especially  Jeanbon  Saint-Andr^,  Couthon,  and  Prieur  (de  la  Mame). 
^'  Harare,  Mimoires,  ii.  402,  confirms  the  fact  which  we  learn  frpm  other  and  more 
authentic  soarces : '  nous  n'^tions  en  r^alit^  que  neuf.* 
«  5  Jan.  1794. 
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that  Heraolt's  place  was  filled  up,  which  is  not  true,  and  that  it 
was  filled  by  Bobert  Lindet,  a  man  who  had  belonged  to  the 
committee  even  before  July  1793  and  who  had  been  among  the 
most  regular  attendants  ever  since.^^  Gouthon  too  had  been  on 
the  committee  from  the  very  beginning.  That  a  body  which  was 
in  practice  composed  of  nine  should  be  loosely  spoken  of  as  *  the 
committee  of  nine  '  even  by  its  own  secretary  is  quite  possible,  but 

1  can  see  but  one  probable  explanation  of  this  curious  statement 
about  Lindet — the  writer  was  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the 
committee's  organisation. 

I  will  take  next  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which  our  spy 
has  either  recorded  or  devised,  and  try  to  test  them.  One  of  his 
most  detailed  narratives  is  found  in  the  first  report,^*  dated  Monday, 

2  Sept.  (1793.)  The  committee  met  at  the  house  of  Pache, 
mayor  of  Paris,  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  sat  on  all  night.  It  was  scared 
at  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Toulon  to  the  English,  and  at  the 
movements  of  the  hostile  parties,  Girondins  and  royalists,  in  Paris. 
Pache  urged  the  necessity  of  an  insurrection.  The  easy  method  of 
securing  one  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  food,  and 
accuse  the  Girondins  and  others  of  *  cornering '  the  market.  Further, 
the  number  of  revolutionary  tribunals  would  have  to  be  increased, 
and  the  aans-culottes  des  faubourgs  paid  forty  sous  a  day  to  do 
the  necessary  work.  Cet  avis  fut  unanimement  adopte,  we  are 
told.  Then  Forgues,  the  minister  of  foreign  aflFairs,  was  sent  for 
to  give  an  account  of  his  information  from  abroad.  A  speech  of 
almost  a  page  in  length  is  put  into  his  mouth,  in  which  he  describes 
especially  the  work  of  the  agent  Barthelemi  in  Switzerland,  and  of 
his  spies  and  agents  among  the  opposition  in  England.  Le 
comite  delibera  sur  Vheure  la  continuite  du  travail  en  Angleterre  sur 
les  memes  bases.  250  mille  livrcs  a  accordcr  au  citoyen  Barthelemi  sur- 
le-champ,  d'apres  sa  dnnande.  Then  the  notorious  commander 
Henriot  enters,  and  delivers  a  bloodthirsty  speech,  urging  the 
establishment  of  tine  armcc  reelle  dc  sans-cidottes  and  a  speedy 
appeal  to  la  sainte  Guillotine  et  a  un  tribunal  fait  pour  la  servir  de 
son  pain  quotidien.  After  Henriot  came  Hebert,  le  Pere  Duchesne. 
The  speech  which  he  delivers  is  a  characteristic  yell  for  blood — 
J'ai  proviis  la  tete  d* Antoinette  ;  firai  la  couper  moi-meme  si  on  tarde 
a  vie  la  donner — and  a  cynical  avowal  of  the  desperate  position  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  and  the  certainty  of  their  ultimate  downfall. 
The  whole  gives  a  strong  impression  of  truthfulness.  Before  this 
speech  a  Ust  of  persons  to  be  arrested  by  the  revolutionary  army, 
aussitot  son  existence,  was  drawn  up,  and  another  list  of  i)ersons 
from  whom  100,000,000  livres  in  cash  was  to  be  extorted.   The  death 

**  Aalard*s  Retueil  to  the  end  of  1793,  and  the  copies  of  the  signed  '  arr^t^q  '  of 
the  committee  in  the  Archives  Nationales,  A  F  ♦,  II,  54-61,  for  1794. 
«*  Hist.  MSS,  Comm.  Rep.  14,  app.  p.  466. 
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of  the  queen,  the  Brissotins,  and  all  those  arrested  on  31  May  ^i^as 
voted.  A  grant  of  600,000  livres  was  made  to  Pache  for  the 
affairs  in  hand.  Fouquier-Tinvilie  was  sent  for  and  consulted  about 
the  necessary  preliminaries  of  the  queen's  death.  Drouet  then  pro- 
posed the  sale  of  the  king's  books,  pictures,  and  other  valuables, 
and  offered  to  introduce  to  the  committee  an  Englishman  who  was 
ready  to  assassinate  Pitt  and  George  III.  We  are  not  told  why  or 
in  what  capacity  Drouet  ^^  was  present  on  this  occasion. 

The  whole  description  is  vivid,  though  not  always  clear.  Turning 
to  other  accounts,  we  find  ^^  that  on  the  4th  Sept.  Chaumette  at 
the  commune  invited  the  people  to  demand  a  revolutionary  army 
of  the  convention;  that  on  the  same  day  Robespierre  told  the 
Jacobins  that  the  committee  had  evidence  of  a  plot  which  had 
potir  but  (Vaffamer  le  peuple ;  finally,  that  in  the  convention  on 
the  5th,^*  after  the  usual  tumults  and  popular  coercion,  a  decree 
was  passed  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  on 
the  demand  of  Merlin  (of  Douai),  another  to  organise  the  revolu- 
tionary army  on  the  demand  of  Pache  and  Chaumette,  and  a  third 
to  secure  the  arrest  of  suspects  on  the  demand  of  Billaud-Varenne, 
who  stirred  up  the  assembly  to  chercher  nos  cnneinis  dans  lexers 
tanieres.  Do  we  not  here  see  the  execution  of  the  decisions 
arrived  at  in  the  night  of  the  2nd-3rd  and  reported  in  our  documents  ? 

Yet,  on  referring  to  the  acts  of  the  committee,^'*'  and  turning  to 
2  Sept.,  we  find  that  the  committee  met;  that  Herault,  C.  A. 
Prieur,  Carnot,  Thuriot,  Robespierre,  and  Prieur  (de  la  Marne) 
were  present ;  that  decrees  were  issued  concerning  several  deputies 
on  missions  in  the  departments,  concerning  the  '  anti-patriotic ' 
pieces  played  at  the  Theatre-Fran9ais,  concerning  the  passport  of 
an  English  widow  named  Roper,  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  finally  one  granting  the  sum  of  1,000,000  livres  to  provide  food 
supplies  for  Paris.  These  are  vot  the  decrees  mentioned  by  our  spy, 
unless  the  million  represents  Pache's  half-million  and  the  forty  sous 
per  diem  for  Ilenriot's  sans-culottcs,  which  is  possible.  The  vote  of 
a  million  is  repeated  several  times  during  September,'*"  and  it  may 
Well  have  been  exp.i.ded  on  other  things  than  food. 

But  the  two  series  of  decisions  arc  on  the  whole  so  totally 
unlike  that  those  mentioned  by  the  spy  must,  if  authentic,  have 
been  voted  at  a  secret  meeting  of  all  the  extreme  revolutionists, 
and  not  at  the  ordinary  business  meeting  of  the  committee.  M. 
Aulard  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  secret  register,  nor 

**  It  is  the  Drouet  of  the  flight  to  Varennes,  now  a  member  of  the  Convention. 
In  La  Revolution  Frangaisc  for  October  1B96  it  is  stated  that  this  account  of  him 
mast  be  false,  as  he  was  a  prisoner  in  1793-4.  He  was  not,  however,  taken  until  20 
Oct.    See  the  notice  of  his  life  by  M.  Aulard  in  La  Grande  Encyclop^die. 

*^  See  M.  Hamel,  Vie  de  Robespierre,  iii.  117  sqq. 

*•  See  Moniteur  for  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  <•  Aulard*g  Recueil 

>•  Ibid,  V.  852-518. 
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yet  in  the  loss  of  any  serious  number  of  the  arretes  of  the  com- 
mittee.'^* So  if  this  were  an  ordinary  meeting  we  should  expect 
to  find  more  traces  of  its  work  in  his  collection.  If  we  could  be 
certain  that  our  report  was  really  written  and  despatched  from 
Paris  on  2  or  3  Sept.,  we  should  be  bound  to  accept  it ;  for  it 
sketches  out  quite  accurately  the  measures  adopted  on  the  4th  and 
5th.  It  is  dated  2  Sept.,  although  it  contains  the  events  of  the 
morning  of  the  3rd.  But  two  passages  in  it  seem  to  me  to 
indicate  that  it  was  not  WTitten  until  after  the  tumults  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  4th  and  5th.  These  passages  are,  On  y  resolut  Vinmr- 
rection  du  4  et  5  d^ins  toutes  scs  parties,  and.  On  remit  a  Pdche 
500,000  jw«r  Vinsurreetion  du  4  en  assignats.  But  these  are  not 
conclusive.  The  report,  which  contains  no  demonstrable  misstate- 
ments, and  shows  no  traces  of  the  editor's  hand,  may  be  trustworthy. 
Yet,  in  view  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the  whole  series,  I  should  hesitate 
before  accepting  it,  and  wait  for  further  external  evidence. 

M.  Aulard's  collection  of  the  decisions  and  correspondence  of 
the  committee  is  at  present  complete  only  to  the  end  of  1798. 
Unforturntely  our  reports  for  that  year  contain  very  few  statements 
which  we  can  check  by  means  of  this  work.  Here,  however,  is  one. 
On  29  Nov.**  Carnot  and  Eobespierre  are  said  to  have  been  nomi- 
nated commissioners  to  examine  the  means  of  recapturing  Toulon. 
No  such  appointment  is  to  be  found  under  that  date,*^  although 
there  are  several  decisions  that  concern  military  commissioners. 
When  M.  Aulard's  collection  fails  us  we  have  to  fall  back  on  other 
sources.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  Danton's  arrest  was 
signed  on  31  March  "^^  (11  Germinal).  According  to  our  documents 
that  arrest  was  voted  sur  la  motion  de  Vabbe  Sieyes — who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  prime  mover  in  the  whole  affair,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  committee — on  the  night  of  the  27th.**  This,  of 
course,  might  refer  to  a  preliminary  vote  or  discussion.  But  the 
committee  was  not  wont  to  strike  in  so  deliberate  a  fashion. 
There  are  one  or  two  cases  in  which  I  have  found  a  partial  corre- 
spondence between  our  spy's  report  of  a  decision  of  the  committee 
and  the  decision  itself.  One  is  on  14  May.  The  two  passages  are 
these : — 

Le  14,  par  une  tr^s  savante  manoeuvre  de  Tabbe  Si^y^s,  le  comite,  qui 
commen9ait  k  redouter  I'autorite  des  tribunaux  r^volutionnaires  des 
d^partements  ...  a  fait  supprimer  tous  les  tribunaux  r6volutionnaires 
des  d^partements  .  .  .  et  en  creer  de  nouveaux  k  volonte,  ce  qui  veut 
dire  qu'il  put  avoir  des  assassins  dans  chaque  commune  k  son  bon 
plaisir.*^ 

Le  Comit6  de  Salut  Public  arrete  que  les  tribunaux  .  .  .  etablis  pour 

"  See  the  preface  to  the  Recueil  "  P.  473.  "  Aulard,  ix.  37  »qq. 

**  Hamel,  Vie  de  Robespierre^  iii.  475.  M.  Hamel  gives  the  original  *  arr6t6  * 
from  the  Archives  Nationales. 

»•  P.  565.    Bulletin  dated— and  this  is  important— 27  March-2  April.      »•  P.  673. 
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reprimer  les  ennemia  de  la  R(5publique  enverront  chaque  jour  au  coinit^ 
.  •  .  la  notice  de  tons  les  jngeraents  qaMls  roudront,  de  maniere  qu'il 
puisse  connoitre  les  personnes  jugoos  ofc  la.  niilure  des  affaires."^' 

The  former  seems  to  be  a  distorted  reflexion  of  the  latter. 
Again  on  \\.  5G8  (20-25  April)  we  read — 

Le  21  Robespierre  fit  adopter  par  le  comit6  une  mesure  de  la  pins 
^.grande  importance  ...  11  a  fait  adopter  par  le  comifct'^  que  Ton  renforcoroit 
encore  de  60  pieces  de  canons  le  pare  d  artillerie  de  Meudon,  .  .  . ' 

Compare  this  with — 

Le  comite  .  ,  .  arr^te  que  le  giincral  Henriot  fera  passer  i  Meiidon, 
pour  s'y  etablir  en  qiiartier,  quarante-huit  v*!t6raiis  et  de  plus  i  caporaux, 
,  deux  sergens  et  un  officier  (jgalement  pris  parmi  les  veterans, '^^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  two  decisions  concern  public  matters 
and  would  very  speedily  become  known.  Can  we  suppose  that  a 
secretary  with  access  to  the  very  book  from  which  I  have  made 
these  quotations  would  gi%'e  the  distorted  and  popular  version  of 
two  such  important  edicts  ?  These  two  extracts  alone  are  almost 
f-nough  to  prove  that  their  author  either  lied  in  saying  that  he 
was  secretary  to  the  committee  or,  heing  secretary,  lied.  The 
former  view  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

The  passages  quoted  so  far  have  been  disconnected  and  miscel- 
laneous ;  I  will  now  examme  what  we  are  told  of  two  important 
men,  St.  Just  and  Sieyes^  Of  Sieyes's  movements  during  this 
i>eriod  practically  nothing  is  knowiu  With  St.  Just  it  is  different. 
We  know  exactly  where  he  was  during  each  week,  and  almost  on 
each  day,  of  the  year  1793-94.  The  correspondence  between  him 
and  the  committee  during  his  various  missions  to  the  armies  forms 
a  safe  basis  for  criticism.  So  the  statements  about  him  can  be 
tested  one  by  one,  whereas  those  that  concern  Sieyes— perhaps  the 
most  sensational  part  of  our  documents— must  be  treated  as  a 
whole,  I  will  begin,  then,  with  St*  Just.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
jealoQS  of  Kobespierre ;  that  this  jealousy  was  always  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out  into  open  hostility ;  that  Sieyes — the  prime  mover 
of  all  things— found  'the  sea-green  incorruptible*  docile,  but  St. 
Just  intractable,  and  so  on.  Do  we  find  anything  to  justify  us  in 
-accepting  these  new  views,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  a  source 
already  most  questionable  ? 

The  famous  mission  of  St.  Just  and  Le  Bas  to  Strassburg  took 
place  in  November  and  December  1793.  It  is  curious  that  in  the 
five  reports  from  our  spy  dated  in  those  two  months  it  is  never  once 
mentioned.  Not  only  so ;  in  a  report  dated  28  Dec.  *"*'  we  read,  Saint- 
JiLst  proposa  dans  h*  Conntt-  ilt'S  Neuf  [t^c.].  Cda  n*a  pan  eii  lieu^ 
parce  que  liohcspkrre  8*y  est  oppoHf\    II  ajotita  cc  mane  jom\  16  [Dec.,] 

*^  Axchiveg  NatioDnles,  A  F  ^^  II«  t'lO^  a  maauBcript  voimne  eoiiUiniog  oopiea  of 
some  of  the  deciBtons  of  the  committee* 

^  md.  A  F  ♦»  11.  CO,  decinioa  of  21  April.  **  P.  487, 
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au  comite  .  .  .  &c.  Now  St.  Just  moved  with  great  rapidity  and 
often  left  the  frontiers  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Paris.  Bat  it  happens 
that  in  this  case  he  had  only  reached  Strassbnrg  on  the  18th,^^  and 
on  the  16th  the  committee  had  written  to  him  there.^^  Again, 
two  months  later  we  read,^*  Le  10  fetmer,  Saint-Jxist  ay  ant  annonc^ 
au  comite f  &c.  Now  late  in  January  St.  Just  and  Le  Bas  again 
went  on  mission,  to  the  north  this  time.^  They  were  soon  recalled. 
On  12  Feb.  they  were  at  Amiens,  and  on  the  13th  they  got  back 
to  Paris.  At  length  our  spy  begins  to  take  notice  of  St.  Just's 
missions.  He  tells  us  ^^  that  he  left  Paris  for  the  army  of  the  north 
on  21  April  1794.  I  have  been  unable  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  his 
departure,  but  it  was  probably  29  April.^  He  is  said  to  have  spoken 
avec  la  plus  grandefureur  contre  Robespierre^  on  5  May,  on  which 
date  he  was  most  likely  not  in  Paris.  Here  is  a  yet  more  striking 
case.  Bulletin  no.  24  (p.  574),  dated  17-24  May,  contains  an 
attack  by  St.  Just  on  Sieyes  and  Robespierre,  delivered  on  the  18th, 
a  further  attack  on  the  19th,  and  finally  an  explanation  of  this  last 
speech  given  on  the  21st  to  celui  qui  ecrit.  But  among  the  auto- 
graphs collected  by  M.  Fillon*^^  is  a  letter  to  St.  Just,  alon  en 
missixyn  a  Vamiee  du  nord,  signed  by  Robespierre  and  others,  con- 
taining the  sentence.  Courage^  vengez-vmis  sur  les  Autrichiens  et  $ur 
les  Anglais  des  crimes  de  leurs  complices^  and  dated  1  Prairial,  an  II 
—to  wit,  20  May  1794. 

I  cannot  here  trace  out  the  journeys  of  St.  Just.  I  will  merely 
oppose  facts  to  as  many  statements  of  the  reports  as  possible.  On 
24  May  ^^  we  are  told  that  he  offered  to  go  to  the  armies  of  the 
north,  and  that  he  went  two  or  three  days  later.  Unfortunately 
he  had  not  yet  come  back.  On  25  May  (6  Prairial)  a  letter  ®®  was 
sent  to  him  begging  him  to  return — Calcule  si  Varmee  du  Nord  .  .  . 
pent  se  passer  quelques  jours  de  ta  presence — signed  by  Robespierre, 
Carnot,  Barere,  Prieur,  and  Billaud-Varenne.  St.  Just  obeyed  at 
once  and  got  to  Paris  on  the  29th.^"  It  is  not  now  a  surprise  to 
find  our  spy  ^^  stating  that  6  June  was  spent  by  the  committee  in 
reading  his  despatches ;  that  he  arrived  in  Paris,  summoned  by 
Lindet,  on  the  7th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  to 

^  Charavay's  InvcftUory  of  the  Autographs  belonging  to  M,  B.  FiUon^  i.  176.  Le 
Bas  et  Saint-Jast  to  Robespierre :  *  Strasbourg,  24  Fumaire,  an  II  (14  d^c.  1798). 
Nous  sommes  arrives  hier/  dc. 

•'  Aulard,  vol.  ix.  16  Dec.    » Le  Comit6  k  Saint- Just  et  Le  Bas.'  •*  P.  526. 

*'  Hamel,  Vie  de  Saint  Just^  pp.  308-80,  based  on  documents  from  the  Archiyes 
de  la  Guerre. 

••  P.  663. 

**  This  is  the  date  given  by  Hamel.  He  argues  from  St.  Just's  signatures  at  the 
committee. 

••  P.  668.  •'  Inventory,  by  M.  Charavay,  i.  42.  •"  P.  679. 

■•  Papiers  in^dits  de  Robespierre,  iii.  6.    The  letter  was  in  Bobespierre's  hand. 

^  Hamel,  Robespierre,  iii.  628,  based  on  the  '  arr6t£s '  of  the  committee. 

'»  Pp.  684-5. 
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give  a  doleful  account  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  and  to  attack 
Bobespierre.  Now  as  it  happens  St.  Just,  having  stayed  a  week  in 
Parisy  was  ordered  to  leave  again  on  6  June ;  ^^  and  in  fact  he  did 
leave  a  day  or  two  later.  On  8  June  came  the  Feast  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  on  10  T  June  the  terrible  revolutionary  law 
called  of  22  Prairial.  In  the  many  details  that  the  two  last 
bulletins"  preserve  of  the  events  of  these  days  St.  Just's 
name  occurs  constantly.  Yet  he  had  been  ordered  away  from 
Paris  four  days  before;  we  know  that  he  took  no  part  in  the 
actual  passing  ^^  of  the  law,  and,  if  we  are  to  trust  his  friend 
Thuillier,  he  was  very  indignant  on  first  reading  it  in  the  camp 
before  Charleroi.^^  The  conclusion  of  this  matter  seems  to  be  that 
the  authors  of  the  bulletins  knew  little  and  lied  much  about  St. 
Just.  If  in  this  case  they  could  rear  such  a  complicated  and  at 
first  sight  substantial  structure,  in  what  can  they  be  trusted  ? 

We  come  next  to  Sieyes.  What  may  be  called  the  orthodox 
view  of  this  part  of  his  career  is,  briefly,  that  he  hid  himself  in 
the  ventre  of  the  convention;  voted  most  of  the  revolutionary 
measures  to  save  his  head ;  succeeded  in  saving  it  with  difficulty, 
and  did  not  reappear  in  public  life  until  wellnigh  a  year  after 
9  Thermidor.  He  was  sometimes  accused  during  his  lifetime  ^^  of 
having  been  one  of  the  faiseurs  of  Bobespierre.  Since  bis  death 
this  view  has  altogether  lost  credit.  These  documents  revive  it  in 
an  aggravated  form ;  he  is  the  wire-puller  and  Bobespierre  the 
puppet: 

On  doit  se  bien  persuader  que  Bobespierre  n*est  pas  un  homme  de 
courage,  ni  meme  un  homme  d'un  grand  talent  .  .  .  sans  Tabb^  Sieyes, 
qui  loi  est  tr^s  attach^,  il  y  a  d^j&  longtemps  qu'il  auroit  perdu  toute  son 
influence.  L*abb^  Sieyes,  le  plus  m^chant  homme  qui  aye  jamais  exists, 
est  siirement  Thomme  le  plus  f^cond  en  ressources  et  le  plus  f^roce  qui 
existe  peut-etre  en  France.  II  ne  veut  point  tr^s  d^cid^ment  s'emparer 
personnellement  du  pouvoir,  mais  il  veut  gouvemer  ceux  que  par  ses 
conseils  il  conduit  k  I'autorit^  supreme.  H  a  trouv^  cela  dans  Bobespierre 
et  tr^s  certainement  il  ne  le  trouvera  pas  dans  Saint- Just.^^ 

(Here  we  have  again  the  assumption  of  a  feud  between  the  two 
leaders  of  the  Terror.)  Sieyes,  we  are  told,  frequently  attended  the 
committee  as  adviser.  His  name  occurs  in  thirteen  out  of  the 
twenty-eight  reports.  He  advocates  *  the  project  of  destroying  all 
sort  of  religion  ; '  ^^  he  upholds  the  faltering  Bobespierre,  crushes  the 
faction  of  Hebert,  and  urges  the  consolidation  of  the  committee's 

^  Hamel,  Robeapierre,  iii.  529,  where  the  *  arrfit^ '  is  given  in  full. 
'»  Pp.  686-90.    The  last  •  fact  *  is  of  20  June. 
'*  Moniteur  of  24  Prairial. 

"  Letter  by  Thuillier,  prefixed  to  Nodier*8  edition  of  the  Works  of  St,  Just^  quoted 
bj  Hatnel. 

'•  See  below,  p.  80.  "  P.  653.  «•  P.  463. 
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rule,  so  that  Pitt  may  be  willing  to  treat  with  it ;  ^^  he  always 
insists  on  the  death  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple ;  he  is  the 
prime  mover  in  the  overthrow  of  Danton ;  *°  after  his  fall  he 
maintained  qu'il  falloit  absoluvient  simplifier  le  gouvemement,  ltd 
donner  des  formes  stables,  simples  et  uniformes  pour  le  retirer  de  cetU 
agitation  contimielle ;  **  he  clamours  for  the  execution  of  all  the 
magistrates ;  **  to  him  is  attributed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  half- 
apocryphal  decree  suppressing  the  revolutionary  tribunals.^  We 
cannot  test  these  assertions  as  we  could  those  relating  to  St.  Just. 
Sieyes's  papers  have  never  been  published,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
he  never  left  Paris.  If  this  account  is  false  we  cannot  disprove  it 
decisively  by  means  of  the  records  of  the  committee ;  for,  although 
they  in  no  way  support  it,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  in  them 
any  mention  of  an  unofl&cial  adviser  such  as  Sieyes  is  said  to  have 
been.  All  we  can  do  is  to  collect  testimony  for  and  against  the 
story  before  us.  After  the  results  in  the  case  of  St.  Just,  which 
showed  the  hopeless  inaccuracy  of  our  documents  in  details,  such 
a  testing  of  their  general  views  should  amply  suffice. 

Mallet  du  Pan,  speaking  of  Bobespierre,  said,  On  lui  donne  Sieyes 
comme  soiiffleur.  In  1799  the  Journal  des  Homm^s  Libres,  the 
organ  of  the  Jacobins,  whom  Sieyes,  already  meditating  the  coup 
d'etat  of  18  Brumaire,  was  holding  sternly  in  check,  made  a 
series  of  furious  attacks  on  him.  It  reproached  him  with  his 
secresy  and  fraud,  his  opportunism,  and  withal  stubborn  attachment 
to  the  monarchic  principle.  It  said  that  he  en  1798  fut  V oracle 
secret  des  gouvemeurs  revolutionnaires.^^  Montgaillard,  in  1793-4, 
in  the  pamphlet  already  quoted,*^''  speaking  of  Bobespierre,  says — 

Son  parti  est  tout  entier  dans  sa  tete,  et  c'est  celle  de  I'abb^  Syeyes,  le 
plus  dangereux  des  sc^l^rats  qui  le  dirige.  L'abb^  Syeyes  lui-meme,  k 
qui  il  destine  le  patriarchat  de  sa  nouvelle  rehgion,  &c. 

Below  we  read  that  Gregoire  le  sert  avcc  son  zele  et  un  travail 
infatigable.  In  the  *  Memoires  sur  Carnot,  par  son  Fils,'  ^^  we  find  a 
story  that  Hippolyte  Carnot  had  heard  from  one  of  the  Prieurs  to  the 
effect  that  the  project  of  a  consulate,  with  Bobespierre,  Couthon,  and 
St.  Just  as  consuls,  was  mooted,  and  that  Sieyes  pouvait  bien  rV avoir 
pas  etc  etranger  a  ces  menees  soutcrraines,  Prieur  added  that  he  felt 
more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  conjecture  when,  nearly  six  years 
later,  Sieyes  set  up  the  consulate.  This  is  interesting  ;  but  if  our 
story  be  true  the  elder  Carnot  must  have  known  all  about  Sieyes's 
league  with  Bobespierre  and  his  work  at  the  committee.    He  had 

'•  p.  548.  ••  p.  656.  ■»  p.  560. 

«  p.  5G4.  "  See  above,  p.  77. 

■*  Journal  des  Homines  Libres,  29  Thermidor  (16  Aug.)  1799. 
*^  Etat  de  la  France  au  Mois  de  Mai  1794. 

"  I.  621-2.  Carnot  says  Prieur.  It  is,  I  think,  C.  A.  Prieur,  not  Prieur  de  la  Mame. 
Both  were  members  of  the  committee. 
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no  motive  for  hiding  it  from  his  son,  for  he  disliked  Siey^s—and 
yet  the  latter  never  mentions  it.  In  Tissot's  '  History  of  the 
Revolution '  ^^  it  is  stated  that  sovs  le  comite  de  salut  public  il 
[Sieyes]  pretxi  souvent  Vassistance  de  sea  conseUs,  conseUs  energiquea 
et  severeSy  quoique  leur  auteur  eut  de  lafaiblesse  dans  le  caraciere. 

Finally,  among  the  scraps  from  Sieyes's  papers  published  by 
Sainte-Beuve  ^^  is  one  which  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  he  attended 
the  committee  of  public  safety  on  20  March  1798.^^  The  statement 
from  TisBot — a  contemporary,  though  not  altogether  trustworthy — 
is  that  which  would  carry  most  weight.  The  rest  are  hardly  more 
than  rumours  and  suppositions.  Montgaillard's  story  about  the 
patriarchate  is  an  embellishment  not  found  in  our  reports.  It  was 
dismissed  by  Gregoire  with  contempt.^® 

Turning  to  the  other  side,  we  find  no  trace  of  any  alliance 
between  Robespierre  and  Sieyes  among  the  very  numerous  papers 
of  Robespierre  that  have  survived.  Robespierre's  admiring  bio- 
grapher speaks  of  Sieyes  as  a  '  disguised  royalist,'  a  '  veritable 
support  of  the  counter-revolution.*^^  Barere — a  liar,  it  is  true,  but 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Sieyes,  one  who  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
lay  the  blame  on  him,  and  who  must  have  known  whether  the  tale 
was  true  or  not— Barere  says  of  Sieyes  : 

II  iiait  .  .  .  le  conseil  et  le  mobile  de  ces  mdmes  Girondins  k  la 
Convention :  aassi  Robespierre,  qui  Tavait  observe  et  qui  cherchait  de  son 
cdiA  les  moyens  de  s'en  d^faire,  ne  cessait-il  de  le  nommer  hautement  la 
Taupe  de  la  R^volution.^' 

According  to  Barere,  Robespierre  suspected  Sieyes  of  subterranean 
intrigues,  and  delivered  a  speech  against  him  just  after  Danton's 
fall.^  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  spy  asserts  that  Danton  was 
overthrown  by  Sieyes  and  Robespierre  in  conjunction.    M.  Aulard, 

•»  Vol.  V.  448.  ••  Cauaeries  du  Lundit  v.  189. 

■*  It  contains  critioisms  written  by  Sieyes  on  a  speaker  at  the  *  comity  da  20  mars.' 
The  speaker  is  interrogating  the  minister  of  war.  To  proye  that  this  document  was 
written  at  the  committee  of  public  safety  we  must  assume — (1)  That  this  speaker, 
whom  Siey^  contemptuously  nicknames  *  Paillasse/  is  Kobespierre.  (2)  That  the 
year  was  1794.  In  March  1793  the  committee  of  general  defence  was  working ;  of 
this  Sieyte  was  originally  a  member,  though  he  resigned  on  17  Feb.  (8)  That  the  last 
sentence  of  the  note—*  Brillant  de  ses  succds,  H.  de  S.,  dans  sa  distraction,  il  ayait 
Tair  d*un  dr61e  bienheureux ' — refers  to  the  speaker,  *  PaUlasse,'  and  not  to  H.  de  S., 
#ho  is  obyiously  H^rault  de  S^chelles.  Just  before  20  March  1794  Bobespierre  hcid 
had  a  success  oyer  H^rault.  These  interpretations  haye  been  yery  kindly  suggested 
to  me  by  Mr.  Browning,  who  quotes  this  document  in  the  article  in  Cosmopolis 
already  referred  to.  At  the  best  they  only  prove  Sieyds's  presence  at  the  committee, 
and  go  a  yery  short  way  towards  confirming  the  account  in  our  reports. 

**  Histoire  de  VEmigration  EccUnastique,  ii.  227. 

**  See  Hamel's  three  stout  volumes  on  Bobespierre,  which  are  full  of  documents, 
also  the  Papiers  inidiU  de  Robespierre. 

*■  Bardre,  Mimoirea,  ii.  279. 

**  Ibid,  Bardre  records  another  attempt  by  Bobespierre  to  destroy  Siey^  *  an  com- 
mencement de  1794.*  The  committee  rejected  his  proposal  lor  lack  of  proof  (iL  480). 
VOL.   Xa. — NO.   XLV.  O 
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quoting  this  passage,  endorses  Barere's  view.  On  voit  comhien  est 
fausse  la  legende  qui  le  [Sieyes]  reimsente  comme  un  des  faisears  de 
Robespierre^  qui  le  hdissait  et  le  craignait.^  Thibaudeau,  again, 
who,  though  a  member  of  the  Thermidorian  faction,  was  not  a  friend 
of  Sieyes,  speaks  of  him  as  follows  : — 

Les  ennemis  de  la  Revolution  la  lui  attribuaient  toute  enti^re ;  k  les 
entendre,  11  n*y  avait  pas  un  mouvement,  pas  une  catastrophe  k  laqnelle 
il  eut  6te  6tranger.  [The  stories  of  Montgaillard,  Mallet  du  Pan,  and  the 
one  that  we  are  now  discussing  would  come  under  this  head.]  .  .  .  H 
avait  travers6  sain  et  sauf  les  ^poques  les  plus  orageuses  .  .  .  parce  qu'au 
lieu  d'y  jouer,  meme  en  secret,  le  r61e  principal,  ainsi  qu*on  le  pr6tendait| 
il  s^etait  prudemment  tenu  k  I'ecart.^^ 

Thibaudeau  was  in  Paris  during  the  Terror  and  knew  Sieyes  well, 
although  he  neither  Uked  nor  admired  him. 

A  piece  of  negative  evidence  comes  from  the  *  counter-revolu- 
tionary '  journalist  Richer- Serisy,  who,  in  a  very  bitter  attack  on 
Sieyes  published  after  9  Thermidor,  accuses  him  merely  of  indiffer- 
ence and  cowardice.^*  Now  in  a  letter  written  directly  from  Paris 
to  Francis  Drake,  and  dated  26  March  1794,^  we  read,  Robespierre 
triomphe  momentanvment,  mais  c'est  une  royauti  qu'il  paye  a  un 
terrible  prix  .  .  .  Lui  et  Vabbe  Sieyes  ne  couchent  pas  deux  nuits  de 
suite  dans  le  meme  endroit  Robespierre,  as  is  well  known,  lived  at 
the  house  of  his  friend  the  carpenter  Duplay,  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  and  dined  with  the  family  every  evening.®**  Sieyes,  too, 
so  far  as  we  know,  lived  equally  peaceably  in  the  same  street. 
Now,  unless  this  statement  of  our  spy's  is — as  I  believe— a  bit  of 
sensational  lying,  we  must  suppose  that  Sieyes  was  so  notoriously 
unpopular  among  the  enemies  of  the  committee  that  he  had  to  hide 
for  his  life,  and  yet  that  no  hint  of  this  fact  was  either  known  to 
his  assailants  a  few  years  later  or  has  been  breathed  during  the 
past  century. 

Sainte-Beuve  gives  one  document  which  may  be  taken  as  a  con- 
firmation of  these  reports,  but  he  gives  several  that  contradict  them. 
They  show  an  almost  cynical  indifference  to  the  evils  of  the  time  and 
a  determination  to  keep  silence  at  any  price.  Qu*iniporte  le  tributde 
mon  vcrre  de  rin  dans  un  torrent  de  rogomme  !■  and  again,  Aucun 
d'eiix  ne  dit :  II  voit  viieux  que  nous.  lU  disent  tous :  II  voit  autre* 
vient;  donee' est  un  homme  dangereux.  .  .  .  C  est  done  folie  que  de 
parler  avec  eux,  et  surtout  que  de  vhercher  a  les  instruire.'^'^     The 

•*  Les  Orateurs  de  la  LAghlative  et  de  la  Cmiveivtion^  ii.  653. 

"  M&nwires,  i.  177  sqq.     '•  L'Acctisateur  Public,  no.  4.  The  journal  is  not  dated. 

«•  Quoted  by  Drake  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Grenville  enclosing  the  fifteenth  report ; 
p.  541.  •■  Taine,  La  Revolution,  iii.  214. 

*•"  Causeru'S  du  Lundi,  v.  189  sqq.  Sainte-Beuve  copied  them  from  the  scrapu  o£ 
paper  on  which  Sieytss  was  wont  to  jot  down  his  thoughts.  The  papers  were  then  in 
the  possession  of  M.  Fortoul.  Since  his  death  nothing  more  seems  to  have  been 
heard  of  them. 
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Sieyes  of  our  documents,  the  master  of  Robespierre,  the  deliverer 
of  two-hour  speeches  at  the  committee,  would  hardly  scribble 
notes  of  this  sort.  These  are  rather  the  work  of  what  I  take 
to  be  the  true  Sieyes — a  vain  and  cowardly  political  theorist, 
unpopular  with  and  suspected  by  all  parties  because  of  his  ability, 
his  ungenial  character,  and  his  utter  confidence  in  his  own  infalli- 
bility, who  is  sacrificing  his  honour  to  save  his  head,  and  awaiting 
in  moody  silence  a  brighter  time  when  he  can  become  once  more 
political  oracle  and  maker  of  constitutions.  After  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  evidence  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  Sieyes's  own 
denial  of  the  rumour  that  he  had  been  in  league  with  Kobespierre. 
In  the  '  Notice  sur  la  Vie  de  Sieyes,'  *®®  published  anonymously  in 
1795,  he  himself  says — 

La  demi^re  des  absordit^s  invent^es  sur  notre  auteur  cousiste  &  le 
placer  parmi  les  faiseurs  de  Robespierre.  Ce  bruit  a  de  la  vogue  chez 
r^tranger.  [We  have  seen  in  what  way  it  was  propagated.]  .  .  .  SieySs 
n'a  jamais  adress^  la  parole  k  Robespierre,  ni  Robespierre  k  Sieyes.  II 
n'y  a  jamais  eu,  entre  ces  deux  hommes,  un  seul  mot  de  correspondance 
parl^  ou  ^rit ;  jamais  ils  ne  se  sont  trouv^s  ensemble.  .  .  .  Robespierre 
a  attaqu6  Sieyes,  sans  le  nommer,  trois  ou  quatre  fois,  soit  aux  Jacobins, 
8oit  k  la  Convention. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Sieyes  and  Robespierre,  who  had  gone 
through  the  Revolution  together,  had  never  spoken  to  one  another. 
Perhaps  Sieyes  lied  in  his  anxiety  to  cover  himself.  But  that  the 
Bubfitance  of  what  he  says  is  true,  that  he  was  not  really  an  ally  of 
Robespierre,  I  feel  no  doubt.  The  evidence  all  goes  to  prove  that, 
unless  indeed  we  are  to  accept  these  anonymous  and — as  J  hope 
is  by  this  time  clear — untrustworthy  documents.  This  does  not, 
however,  preclude  the  possibihty  of  what  Tissot  *®*  says  being  true — 
that  is,  Sieyes  muy  have  been  called  in  at  times  to  give  advice  to 
the  committee,  without  being  in  league  with  Robespierre.  This 
would  give  some  foundation  for  the  reports  of  the  royalists,  and 
would  account  for  Sieyes's  obvious  anxiety  to  disprove  them.  It 
would  also  explain  the  note  headed  '  Comite  du  20  Mars,'  supposing 
that  note  to  refer  to  1794  and  to  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public. 
There  the  matter  must  stand  for  the  present. 

The  last  word  about  the  composition  of  these  documents  will, 
in  all  probability,  not  be  spoken  for  some  time.  The  publication  of 
the  records  of  the  committee  for  1794,  which  we  may  expect  shortly, 

*••  There  is  very  little  doabt  that  Sieyus  himself  wrote  this  pamphlet,  althongh 
lome  have  attributed  it  to  his  German  admirer  Oelsner.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that 
Uie  whole  was  *  inspired '  by  Sieyes  and  that  parts  were  written  by  him. 

***  See  above,  p.  81.  Tissot  never  gives  references.  One  cannot  tell,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out  whether  he  is  repeating  a  current  rumour,  a  common  thing 
in  contemporary  historians,  or  quoting  from  some  trustworthy  source.  Obviously  he 
Mold  not  know  from  personal  experience  whether  Sieyte  advised  the  oommittee  or  not. 

u  2 
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will  afifbrd  further  materials  apon  which  an  opinion  may  be  based. 
But  even  when  we  are  able  to  test  every  definite  statement  theques-. 
tion  of  their  origin  will  remain  open.  I  have  given  my  reasons  for 
supposing  *^^  that  they  were  drawn  up  by  a  royalist  agent  in  the 
provinces  or  abroad,  who  worked  up  all  the  information  that  came 
to  him  from  several  correspondents  in  Paris.  One  of  these  most 
have  been,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  member  of  the  very  large  staff  of 
clerks  employed  by  the  committee  and  the  various  ministers.  The 
documents  contain  a  great  deal  of  information  about  war  and 
foreign  affairs  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  test.  For  instance, 
bulletin  no.  10  *®^  purports  to  be  an  extraity  tel  qu'U  a  ete  posgibU 
de  la  retenir  a  une  aeconde  lecture,  du  memoire  lu  par  BouchoUe  *^ 
le  80  et  relu  le  81  Janvier.  It  is  a  long  survey  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  various  armies,  drawn  up,  we  are  told,  by 
Dumas.  ^^  Again,  we  have  what  seems  an  accurate  account  of  the 
relations  between  the  committee  of  public  safety  and  the  committee 
of  war,  ending — 

Toutes  les  operations  militaires  .  .  .  sont  .  .  .  ordonn^s  comme 
mesures  r^volutionnaires  par  le  Comity  de  Salut  Public. .  .  .  Le  Comity 
de  Salut  Public  ne  fait  jamais  autre  chose  que  de  revStir  de  son  nomi  en 
forme  de  d6cret,  les  deliberations  du  Comite  de  la  Guerre.*^ 

Possibly  the  information  on  these  points  may  prove  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  rest;  for  the  most  plausible  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  documents  seems  to  be  this  :  A  clerk  in  one  of  the 
offices,  familiar  with  the  names  and,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
doings  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  took  upon  himself  to  supply 
his  royalist  friends  with  information.  He  may  have  been  in  good 
faith  or  he  may  not.  Then  there  are  the  other  agents  in  Paris, 
and  finally  Drake's  correspondent,  who  drew  up  the  reports  as  we 
have  them.  The  possibilities  of  error  and  imposture  in  a  complex 
process  of  this  sort  are  almost  infinite. 

This  criticism  is  far  from  exhaustive.  I  have  touched  on  only 
a  few  of  the  leading  questions.  What  I  am  anxious  to  establidi 
is  that  these  exceedingly  interesting  and  curious  documents  can, 
in  any  case,  add  but  very  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Bevolution. 
Their  dubious  origin  and  evident  inaccuracies  would  prevent  our 
accepting  anything  that  they  tell  us,  unless  it  were  confirmed  by 
weighty  external  evidence. 

J.  H.  Claphah. 

»•«  See  above,  p.  70.  »•>  P.  618. 

'»•  War  minister  from  April  1793  to  1  April  1794. 

'*^  Evidently  Mathieu  Dumas,  who  served  with  Lafayette  in  America  and  beeam« 
one  of  Napoleon's  generals.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  war  abont  thii 
time.  ^  P.  647. 
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Andrew  Jackson  and  the  National  Bank 


rpHERE  are  few  periods  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  which 
X  supply  features  of  greater  interest  and  instruction  than  the 
eight  years  which  are  still  very  commonly  spoken  of  by  Americans 
not  as  the  presidency  but  the  *  reign  of  Andrew  Jackson.'  This 
method  of  speech  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  enormous  personal 
influence  wielded  by  this  remarkable  man.  Even  Washington 
himself  or  Jefferson  or  Lincoln  did  not  exercise  such  a  commanding 
authority  during  their  terms  of  office,  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  bitter  and  able  opposition.  The  idol  and 
almost  demi-god  of  the  '  masses,'  Jackson  was  no  less  distinctly  the 
enemy  and  bugbear  of  the  '  classes.'  He  was  engaged  in  constant 
and  bitter  conflict  with  the  majority  of  the  leading  statesmen  and 
orators  of  his  day,  and  their  opinion  of  him  has  naturally  largely 
influenced  the  verdict  of  historians.  He  has  been  represented  as  a 
coarse,  vulgar,  and  illiterate  demagogue ;  as  being,  to  quote  one  of 
the  best  recent  English  works  on  American  history,  'almost  as 
much  swayed  by  passion  as  any  Bed  Indian.'  It  has  been  regarded 
as  a  standing  proof  of  the  evils  of  democratic  institutions  that 
under  them  such  a  man  could  be  raised  to  such  a  position.  Of 
late,  however,  there  have  been  strong  signs  of  a  reaction  and  a 
disposition  to  go  a  good  way  in  vindication  of  Jackson.  One  writer 
of  considerable  originality,  who  has  passed  many  acute  and  incisive 
criticisms  on  the  majority  of  American  public  men,  speaks  of  him 
constantly  as  'the  old  hero/  and  appears  to  regard  him  as  the 
greatest  man  who  has  filled  the  presidential  chair  since  the  day  of 
Washington.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  extreme  view  which  cannot  be 
justified,  but  it  is  no  more  one-sided  than  the  representations  of 
Jackson's  assailants,  which  have  been  so  largely  credited,  especially 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  has  been  an  evident  tendency 
among  recent  American  historians  to  ignore  alike  the  extravagancies 
of  eulogy  and  of  invective,  and  to  strive  philosophically  to  estimate 
the  merits  and  defects  of  one  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
figures  on  their  stage.  The  man  is  surely  far  enough  from  us 
noWy  seeing  that  his  public  career  terminated  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  and  it  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  his  death,  for  it  to  be 
possible  impartially  to  estimate  his  place  in  history. 
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Jackson  was,  all  must  admit,  a  man  of  considerable  force  of 
character.  He  was  also,  there  is  equally  little  question,  very 
imperfectly  educated,  liable  to  form  strong  prejudices,  and  given 
to  regard  any  one  who  crossed  his  path  as  a  personal  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  absurd  to  represent  him  as  utterly  destitute  of 
political  capacity  or  as  a  mere  puppet  whose  passions  were  played 
on  by  others.  He  was  a  political  leader  of  no  mean  order,  and  by 
no  means  entirely  devoid  of  the  instincts  of  a  statesman.  His 
sincere  patriotism  has  never  been  denied,  and  no  one  can  read 
through  the  series  of  his  annual  messages  without  giving  him 
credit  for  a  genuine  desire  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  his  post.  His  personal  character  presented  many 
attractive  features.  If  he  could  be  a  bitter  enemy  he  could  also  be 
a  warm  and  faithful  friend,  and  he  never  struck  except  at  those 
who  could  strike  back.  He  was  a  generous  protector  to  the  weak 
and  helpless.  To  his  dependents  he  was  an  indulgent  master,  with 
women  and  children  he  was  always  kind  and  gentle. 

A  parallel  may  be  traced  in  many  respects  between  Jackson 
and  the  king  whose  subject  he  was  born,  in  company  with  all  his 
predecessors  and  none  of  his  successors,  namely,  George  HI. 
Both  were  popular  with  the  masses  of  the  people  they  ruled, 
while  at  variance  with  most  of  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  the 
country.  Both  were  obstinate  in  their  prejudices  and  unforgiving. 
Both  were  in  their  way  men  of  strong  reUgious  feeling.  Each 
was  charged  with  having  a  secret  and  unconstitutional  body  of 
advisers  ;  the  '  king's  friends '  had  their  American  counterpart  in 
the  *  kitchen  cabinet.'  The  comparison  would  on  the  whole  be 
rather  favourable  to  Jackson.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  act 
of  his  showed  such  perverse  wrong-headedness  or  was  productive 
of  so  much  mischief  as  George  Ill's  conduct  on  the  catholic 
question. 

The  accusation  which  has  often  been  brought  against  him  of 
arrogating  to  himself  a  dictatorial  power,  in  violation  of  the  spirit, 
if  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  constitution,  receives  unquestionably 
some  colour  from  certain  of  his  utterances.  Undoubtedly  he  used 
language  at  times  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  considered  him- 
self invested  with  a  kind  of  tribunician  power  to  protect  the 
people  against  their  own  elected  representatives,  and  which  might 
be  interpreted  as  conveying  a  doctrine  which  almost  partook  of 
the  nature  of  Caesarism.  It  might,  however,  be  contended  on  his 
behalf  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  by  so  carefully  sepa- 
rating the  executive  from  the  legislative  power,  rendered  such  a 
view  of  the  functions  of  the  president  one  which  might  at  least 
plausibly  be  held.  If  Jackson  had  belonged  to  the  Hamiltonian 
school  of  large  construction,  his  temper  might  well  have  rendered 
him  dangerous  to  the  proper  balance  of  the  constitution.    As  it 
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was,  he  at  least  believed  himself  to  be  acting  as  a  faithful  disciple 
of  Jeflferson  in  all  his  public  career.  And  concerning  the  two  great 
contests  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  South  Carolina  nullifierts 
and  with  the  National  Bank,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  former 
case  be  was  simply  asserting  the  rights  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment mast  possess  if  it  was  to  exist  at  all,  and  which  it  was  well 
to  have  emphatically  proclaimed  by  a  president  of  the  strict  con- 
straction  school;  while  in  the  latter,  violent  as  some  of  his 
measures  might  appear,  they  were  directed  towards  doing  away 
with  what  he  believed  to  be  an  improper  assumption  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  central  power. 

It  is  with  the  last-named  controversy  that  it  is  proposed  to  deal 
in  the  present  article.  The  side  of  Jackson's  opponents  has  found 
many  eloquent  advocates  among  historians,  but  his  own  case 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  fully  presented  in  the  main  con- 
temporary authority  for  the  period,  the  elaborate  narrative  of  his 
administration  by  his  intimate  friend  and  associate,  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  and  the  career  of  the  senator  who  for  thurty  years  repre- 
sented Missouri  in  the  upper  house  of  congress,  and  during  all  that 
time  was  a  prominent  party  leader  among  the  democrats,  is  well 
worthy  of  some  study. 

Though  by  no  means  a  friend  of  England  politically,  few 
American  statesmen  have  been  more  essentially  English  in  their 
fibre.  In  many  ways  he  might  be  described  as  a  typical  John 
Bull ;  dogged  determination  and  rugged  honesty  were  prominent 
features  in  his  character.  Like  Jackson  he  was  a  Western  man 
with  much  of  the  backwoods  element  clinging  to  him,  but,  unlike 
his  chief,  he  had  educated  himself  pretty  thoroughly.  His  know- 
ledge, indeed,  was  very  extensive,  though  somewhat  undigested 
and  at  times  grotesquely  displayed.  He  was  a  thorough  party 
man,  and  an  astute  parUamentary  tactician,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  man  of  the  most  austere  public  and  private  morality.  During 
the  whole  lime  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  democratic 
leaders  he  steadily  refused  all  oflSce  for  himself,  and  would  allow 
no  member  of  his  family  to  solicit  any  government  appointment. 
Considerable  as  his  talents  were,  even  more  remarkable  was  his 
sturdy  courage.  For  the  greater  part  of  Jackson's  administration 
he  had  to  face  almost  single-handed,  as  far  as  debating  power  was 
concerned,  the  formidable  triumvirate  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Webster  ;  yet  he  never  flinched  in  the  least  degree.  His  career 
certainly  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  prominent  politician  and 
an  honest  man  in  America.  The  beginnings  of  his  friendship  with 
Jackson  dated  from  early  life,  but  at  the  time  of  the  second 
English  war  a  violent  quarrel  had  occurred,  culminating  in  a 
desperate  personal  encounter,  which  it  would  be  a  euphemism  to 
describe  as  a  duel  even  after  the  rough  and  ready  fashion  of  the 
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western  states.  Jackson  appears  to  have  been  the  aggressor,  and 
it  must  be  considered  very  honourable  to  Benton  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  forget  and  forgive.  The  reconciliation  was  consummated  at 
the  time  of  the  election  of  1824,  and  from  that  date  till  Jackson's 
death  Benton  was  his  devoted  friend,  both  personally  and  politi- 
cally, always  ready  to  do  battle  on  his  behalf. 

The  support  of  such  a  staunch  henchman  was  of  incalculable 
value  in  the  great  struggle  which  occupied  the  larger  part  of 
Jackson's  presidency,  the  National  Bank  controversy.  The  ques- 
tion was  by  no  means  now  raised  for  the  first  time.  Almost  from 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  it  had  been  one  of 
the  main  topics  at  issue  between  the  advocates  of  strict  and  of 
loose  construction  whether  it  was  competent  for  the  president, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  to  charter  a  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  Hamilton  had  strongly  contended  for  the 
right,  and  under  his  auspices,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
first  American  National  Bank  was  established  in  1791.  On  the 
other  hand  the  school  of  Jefferson  denied  the  constitutionality 
of  this  action,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  charter  in  1811  it  was 
suffered  to  lapse  by  Madison.  However,  the  financial  necessities 
created  by  the  war  of  1812  obliged  the  government  to  depart  from 
strict  democratic  principles  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  and  in  1816 
the  second  United  States  Bank  was  chartered  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years,  and  the  national  funds  were  deposited  with  it.  A  large 
party,  nevertheless,  always  continued  to  look  upon  the  institution 
with  suspicion,  and  Jackson  had  not  long  been  president  when  it 
was  made  evident  that  he  sympathised  with  their  views.  He  was, 
no  doubt,  largely  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  men  who  con- 
trolled the  bank  were  by  no  means  friendly  to  him,  and  were 
believed  to  stand  in  close  relations  with  the  leaders  of  his  political 
opponents.  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  president  of  the  corporation,  was 
a  clever  and  by  no  means  scrupulous  tactician,  and  he  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  employ  the  influence  of  the  institution  for  political 
purposes,  though  this  was  denied  by  its  champions.  They  looked 
upon  it  as  presumption  on  the  part  of  a  mere  ignorant  soldier  to 
meddle  with  financial  questions  at  all,  and  this  view  of  the  case 
has  often  been  echoed.  An  able  modern  representative  of  the  anti- 
Jacksonian  school  compares  the  president's  conduct  to  that  of  '  a 
monkey  meddling  with  the  works  of  a  watch.'  The  partisans  of 
the  bank  maintained  that  there  was  no  reason  why,  if  not  interfered 
with,  it  should  not  have  as  long  and  honourable  a  career  as  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  that  such  an  institution  was  not  only  per- 
fectly constitutional  but  almost  indispensable  as  the  financial  agency 
of  the  federal  government.  The  question  was  regarded  by  them 
as  being  one  between  sound  knowledge  and  ignorant  popular  pre- 
judice. 
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To  others,  however,  whose  opinions  cannot  in  all  eases  be  dis- 
missed as  worthless,  the  matter  appeared  quite  different.  Benton 
was  a  determined  enemy  of  the  bank,  and  constantly  expressed 
his  apprehension  of  the  influence  of  what  he  called  the  '  money 
power '  in  politics.  This  alarm  may  have  been  somewhat  exagge- 
rated, but,  in  view  of  some  subsequent  chapters  in  American  his- 
tory, it  cannot  be  pronounced  altogether  unreasonable.  One  of 
Benton's  main  financial  doctrines  was  certainly  thoroughly  sound 
— his  dislike  of  the  inconvertible  paper  currency,  which  has  often 
worked  mischief  in  America.  His  sturdy  adherence  to  the  *  hard 
money '  principle  won  for  him  the  name  of  '  Old  Bullion.'  He 
believed  that  the  fact  of  the  notes  of  the  bank  being  made  legal 
tender  to  the  government  would  help  to  pave  the  way  for  their 
passing  current  universally,  and  that  great  evils  would  follow.  He 
also  entertained  suspicions  of  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  which  sub- 
sequent events  proved  to  be  not  altogether  ungrounded. 

If  no  one  else  had  moved,  the  Missourian  senator  would 
certainly  have  soon  raised  the  question  on  his  own  responsibility, 
bat  as  it  was  the  first  note  of  the  coming  strife  was  sounded  by 
Jackson,  before  he  had  held  the  presidency  for  a  year,  in  his 
message  to  congress  in  December  1829.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  in  the  following  words  : — 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  expires  in  1886,  and 
its  stockholders  will  probably  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  arisiog  from  precipitancy  in  a  measure  involving 
such  important  principles  and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  I  feel  that  I 
cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties  concerned,  too  soon  present  it  to  the 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  legislature  and  the  people.  Both  the 
constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  laws  creating  this  bank  are 
questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform 
and  sound  currency. 

No  action  was  taken  upon  this  message  in  either  house  of 
congress. 

In  December  1830  the  president  again  referred  to  the  question 
in  his  annual  message.  This  time  Benton  spoke  in  the  senate 
and  proposed  a  motion  hostile  to  the  continuance  of  the  bank. 

I  object  [he  said]  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  because  I  look  upon  the  bank  as  an  institution  too  great 
and  powerful  to  be  tolerated  in  a  government  of  free  and  equal  laws.  Its 
power  is  the  power  of  the  purse,  a  power  more  potent  than  that  of  the 
sword,  and  this  power  it  possesses  to  a  degree  that  will  enable  it  to  draw 
to  itself  too  much  of  the  political  power  of  this  union. 

The  motion  was  lost  by  23  votes  to  20. 

In  the  next  session  the  friends  of  the  bank  determined  to  force 
^he  question  on,  And  though  the  charter  had  yet  four  years  to  run 
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they  brought  forward  a  bill  for  its  renewal.  They  were  urged  to 
this  course  of  action  by  the  knowledge  that  they  could  command  a 
majority  in  both  houses,  which  might  not  be  the  case  much  longer. 
Though  there  was  a  preponderance  of  nominal  supporters  of  the 
administration  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  yet,  while  the 
opposition,  the  party  of  *  national  republicans,'  or  *  whigs,'  as 
they  were  soon  to  be  called,  were  united  in  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  national  bank,  the  institution  was  by  no  means  without 
its  friends  in  the  democratic  ranks.  A  split,  too,  had  developed 
itself  among  those  who  had  hitherto  been  the  warmest  supporters 
of  Jackson,  arising  out  of  the  rupture  between  the  latter  and  the 
vice-president  Calhoun,  which  had  culminated  in  the  retirement  of 
the  Galhounites  from  the  cabinet.  The  personal  hostility  of  this 
section  to  the  president  induced  them  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  supporters  of  the  bank,  though  such  a  course  was  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  strict  states-rights  principles  which  they  professed. 
The  bill  for  the  recharter  was  accordingly  passed  in  the  senate  by 
28  votes  to  20,  and  in  the  house  of  representatives  by  106  to  84. 
As  was  of  course  anticipated,  it  was  vetoed  by  the  president  (July 
1882).  The  veto  led  to  a  vigorous  debate  in  the  senate,  which  was 
marked  by  a  lively  passage  of  arms  between  Clay  and  Benton. 
The  former  attacked  the  veto  as 

hardly  reconcilable  with  the  genius  of  representative  government.  It  is 
a  feature  of  our  government  borrowed  from  a  prerogative  of  the  British 
king.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  England  it  has  grown  obsolete,  not 
having  been  used  for  upwards  of  a  century.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Bevolution  the  veto  held  a  conspicuous  figure.  The  gay 
laughing  population  of  Paris  called  the  king  and  queen  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Veto. 

To  this  last  historical  allusion  Benton  made  a  very  eflfective 
rejoinder. 

He  not  only  recollected  the  historical  incidents  to  which  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  had  alluded,  but  also  the  character  of  the  decrees  to  which 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI  had  affixed  his  vetoes.  One  was  the  decree 
against  the  emigrants,  dooming  to  death  and  confiscation  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  should  attempt  to  save  their  lives  by  flying  from 
the  pike,  the  guillotine,  and  the  lamp-post.  The  other  was  the  decree 
exposing  to  death  the  ministers  of  religion  who  could  not  take  an  oath 
which  their  consciences  repulsed.  To  save  tottering  age,  trembling 
mothers,  and  affrighted  children  from  massacre,  to  save  the  temples  and 
altars  of  God  from  being  stained  by  the  blood  of  his  ministers  was  the 
sacred  object  of  these  vetoes  ;  and  was  there  anything  to  justify  a  Ught  or 
reproachful  allusion  to  them  in  the  American  senate  ? 

The  conflict  was  now  to  be  transferred  from  the  parliamentary 
arena  to  the  country  at  large,  in  view  of  the  impending  presidential 
election.    '  Our  course  of  action,'  says  Benton,  *  became  obvious — 
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to  attack  incessantly,  assail  at  all  points,  display  the  evil  of  the 
institution ;  rouse  the  people  and  prepare  them  to  sustain  the  veto.' 
The  supporters  of  the  bank,  of  course,  also  attempted  to  excite 
public  feeling  on  their  side;  but  even  if  their  case  had  been 
sounder  than  it  was  it  was  not  likely  to  win  the  popular  favour. 
The  administration  party  could  quite  justifiably  point  to  Jackson's 
triumphant  re-election  by  219  electoral  votes  against  only  49  for 
Clay  as  conveying  the  emphatic  verdict  of  the  nation  on  the  con- 
troversy. The  bank  could  still  command  a  majority  in  the  senate, 
but  the  lower  house  now  contained  a  preponderance  of  its  adver- 
saries. For  a  while  the  contest  was  suspended  by  the  more 
pressing  interest  of  the  nullification  struggle,  but  no  sooner  had 
the  latter  been  tided  over  than  the  former  came  on  the  stage  again. 
Emboldened  by  the  result  of  the  late  election,  Jackson  now  deter- 
mined to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  bank  by  withdrawing  the 
federal  deposits. 

He  had  hinted  at  such  a  measure  in  his  message  of  December 
18d2|  immediately  after  his  re-election. 

An  inquiry  into  the  transactions  of  the  institution,  embracing  the 
branches  as  well  as  the  principal  bank,  seems  called  for  by  the  credit 
which  is  given  throughout  the  country  to  many  serious  charges  impeach- 
ing its  character,  and  which  if  true  may  justly  excite  the  apprehension 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  safe  depository  of  the  money  of  the  people. 

In  reply  to  this  message  the  house  of  representatives  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  that  *  the  government  deposits  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  house,  be  safely  continued  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,'  which  was  carried  by  109  to  46.  This  vote  was,  it  is  true, 
passed  by  the  expiring  house,  and  with  a  by  no  means  full  muster 
of  members,  and  there  was  reason  to  expect  a  different  decision 
from  the  newly  elected  chamber.  Still,  most  presidents  would 
have  waited  till  the  vote  had  been  reversed  before  taking  any  steps 
to  withdraw  the  deposits.  Jackson,  however,  would  brook  no 
further  delay.  By  the  law  of  1816  it  was  enacted  that  the  public 
funds  should  be  deposited  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  should  otherwise  direct,  in 
which  case  he  should  as  soon  as  possible  lay  before  congress  his 
reasons  for  removing  the  deposits.  It  seems  clear  that  by  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  the  deposits  could  be  removed  if  the  presi- 
dent could  find  a  secretary  willing  to  do  it,  but  it  was  vehemently 
contended  that  it  would  be  utterly  unconstitutional  to  take  such  a 
course  without  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  The 
controversy  was  a  very  nice  one,  and  seems  to  show  that  even  in 
America,  with  its  written  constitution,  the  terms  '  unconstitutional ' 
and  '  illegal '  are  not  quite  synonymous,  as  is  often  asserted.  The 
opponents  of  Jackson  in  their  most  vehement  denunciations  of  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  seem  to  have  stopped  short  of  charging 
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him  with  an  actual  and  downright  violation  of  law,  such  as  would 
have  rendered  him  legally  punishable,  but  their  contention  was 
that  his  proceedings  were  in  entire  contravention  of  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  in  general  and  of  the  statute  of  1816  in  particular. 
The  president  had  no  hesitation  as  to  his  rights  and  duties  in 
the  matter,  though  he  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  head  of 
the  financial  department  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  Duane,  who  had 
been  made  secretary  of  the  treasury  expressly  on  the  ground  of  his 
hostility  to  the  bank,  drew  back  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
shrank  from  ordering  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  He  resigned, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  Taney,  who,  strangely  enough,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  old  federalist  party.  He  at  once  gave  the 
order  required  by  Jackson,  who  communicated  the  result  to  con- 
gress in  his  message  of  December  1888. 

Since  the  last  adjournment  of  congress  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
has  directed  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  to  be  deposited  in  certain 
state  banks,  and  he  will  lay  before  you  his  reasons  for  this  step.  I 
concur  with  him  entirely  in  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  subject,  and 
some  months  before  the  removal  I  urged  upon  the  department  the 
propriety  of  taking  that  step.  The  near  approach  of  the  date  on  which 
the  charter  will  expire,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  appeared  to 
me  to  call  for  this  measure  upon  the  high  consideration  of  public 
interest  and  duty. 

Taney  communicated  his  reasons  for  the  removal  in  an  elabo- 
rate paper.  His  argument  must  be  admitted  to  be  conclusive  from 
the  strictly  legal  point  of  view. 

The  obligation  to  assign  the  reasons  for  his  directions  to  deposit  the 
money  of  the  United  States  elsewhere  cannot  be  considered  as  a  restric- 
tion of  the  power,  because  the  right  of  the  secretary  to  designate  the 
place  of  deposit  was  always  necessarily  subject  to  the  control  of  congress. 
And  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  presides  over  one  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  government,  and  his  power  over  this  subject  forms  a 
part  of  the  executive  duties  of  his  office,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
exercised  must  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  officer  to  whom  the 
constitution  has  confided  the  whole  executive  power,  and  has  required  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

The  secretary  went  on  to  argue  that  the  result  of  the  election  of 
1882  was  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  president's  bank  policy, 
and  that  there  were  serious  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the 
institution  could  any  longer  be  considered  a  safe  depository  for  the 
national  funds. 

The  reception  given  to  the  messages  of  the  president  and  the 
secretary  differed  widely  in  the  two  branches  of  congress.  The 
house  of  representatives  passed,  by  134  votes  to  82,  a  resolution 
approving  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  and  condemning  the  re- 
charter  of  the  bank.    In  the  senate  the  adversaries  of  Jackson  9tiU 
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commanded  a  majority,  and  they  were  resolved  to  press  the  conflict 
to  the  uttermost.  To  Taney's  arguments  their  response  was  a 
resolution  declaring  the  grounds  alleged  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  to  be  insufficient,  which  was  carried  by  28  to  18.  The 
discussion  on  Jackson's  conduct  occupied  a  longer  space  of  time,  ex- 
tending over  three  months  altogether.  The  resolution  of  censure 
assumed  several  different  forms,  but  as  finally  worded  it  ran  as 
follows :  '  That  the  president  in  his  late  executive  proceedings  in 
relation  to  the  public  revenue  has  assumed  upon  himself  an 
authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws, 
but  in  derogation  of  both.' 

Impassioned  speeches  were  made  in  support  of  the  resolution  by 
the  great  orators  of  the  opposition.  The  president  was  denounced 
as  a  tyrant  aiming  at  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  constitution  and 
the  establishment  of  a '  one-man  power.'  His  action  was  compared 
to  the  seizure  of  the  Boman  treasury  by  Julius  Caesar  as  one  of  the 
first  measures  in  his  usurpation  of  supreme  authority.  Clay 
theatrically  exclaimed — 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  despotism  are  upon  us,  and  if  congress 
do  not  apply  an  instantaneous  and  effective  remedy  the  f&tal  collapse 
will  soon  come,  and  we  shall  die — ^ignobly  die — base,  mean,  and  abject 
daves,  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  mankind,  unpitied,  unwept,  and  un- 
honoured. 

Benton  stoutly  defended  the  conduct  of  his  chief,  and  in  reply 
to  the  accusations  of  despotism  he  appealed  to  the  unmistakable 
popular  approval  the  anti-bank  policy  had  received.  In  reference 
to  one  of  Clay's  historical  allusions  he  said — 

The  senator  firom  Kentucky  calls  on  the  people  to  rise  and  expel  tbe 
Ooths  from  the  capitol.  Who  are  these  Goths?  They  are  General 
Jackson  and  the  democratic  party ;  the  former  just  elected  president  over 
the  senator  himself  and  the  party  which  has  just  been  made  the  majority 
in  the  house — all  by  the  vote  of  the  people. 

The  resolution  was  finally  put  to  the  vote  on  28  March  1834, 
and  was  carried  by  26  votes  to  20.  Jackson  replied  by  a  lengthy 
protest,  in  which  he  assailed  the  conduct  of  the  senatorial  opposi- 
tion as  attempting  indirectly  to  assume  a  function  constitutionally 
belonging  to  the  other  house,  that  of  impeachment. 

I  do  solemnly  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  as  un- 
authorised by  the  constitution,  contrary  to  its  spirit  and  to  several  of  its 
express  provisions ;  subversive  of  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
government  which  it  has  ordained  and  established,  destructive  of  the 
checks  and  safeguards  by  which  those  powers  were  intended  on  the  one 
hand  to  be  controlled  and  on  the  other  to  be  protected ;  and  calculated 
by  their  immediate  and  collateral  effects,  by  their  character  and 
tendency,  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  a  body  not  directly  amenable  to 
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the  people  a  degree  of  influence  and  power  dangerous  to  their  liberties 
and  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  their  choice. 

The  president  demanded  that  his  protest  should  be  entered  on 
the  journals  of  the  senate,  a  demand  which  was,  of  course,  met  by 
a  refusal. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  he  would  have  rested  content 
with  having  won  a  substantial  victory  in  the  contest  with  the  bank 
and  not  have  troubled  himself  any  more  about  a  resolution  which 
was  obviously  a  mere  hnitum/tUmen.  His  imperious  nature,  how- 
ever, could  ill  brook  any  rebuff,  and  his  followers  were  determined 
to  wipe  out  the  slight  offered  to  their  idolised  leader.  No  sooner 
had  the  resolution  been  passed  than  Benton  registered  a  solemn 
vow  that  it  should  be  not  merely  reversed  but  expunged  from  the 
journals.  He  soon  gave  notice  of  his  intention  in  the  senate. 
His  resolve,  he  was  careful  to  explain,  was  entirely  his  own.  It  was 
a  determination  which  he  had  come  to  from  his  own  convictions  of  right, 
and  which  he  now  announced  without  consultation  with  any  of  hifl 
friends.  He  deemed  this  movement  too  bold  to  be  submitted  to  a 
council  of  friends,  too  daring  to  expect  their  concurrence,  and  believed  it 
was  better  to  proceed  without  their  knowledge  than  against  their 
decision.  He  therefore  delivered  his  notice  ex  abrupto,  accompanied  by 
an  earnest  invective  against  the  conduct  of  the  senate,  and  committed 
himself  irrevocably  to  the  prosecution  of  the  expunging  resolution  until 
he  should  succeed  in  the  effort  or  terminate  his  political  Ufe. 

The  object  to  which  Benton  thus  devoted  himself  with  his 
characteristic  energy  has  been  severely  criticised  by  nearly  all 
historians  who  have  treated  of  the  period,  both  native  and  foreign. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  would  have  been  perfectly  legitimate  to 
endeavour  to  procure  the  passing  of  a  resolution  rescinding  the 
vote  of  censure  and  approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  president,  but 
that  the  idea  of  expunging  was  utterly  ridiculous  and  monstrous, 
and  involved  a  falsification  of  the  record.  However  there  is,  per- 
haps, rather  more  to  be  said  on  Benton's  side  of  the  question  than 
his  censors  are  willing  to  admit.  He  was  well  read  in  English 
political  history,  and  from  this  source  he  drew  a  precedent  which 
seemed  very  apposite  to  his  purpose.  He  appealed  to  the  famous 
case  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  house  of  commons  against 
Wilkes,  which  were  finally,  as  all  know,  not  simply  reversed,  but  ex- 
punged from  the  records  of  the  house  as  *  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  electors  of  the  kingdom.*  It  seems  evi- 
dently to  have  been  thought  in  this  case  that  a  mere  reversal  of  the 
votes  would  express  a  very  inadequate  sense  of  the  violation  of 
constitutional  rights  which  had  been  committed,  though  it  could 
hardly  be  called  a  violation  of  law,  since  there  is  no  court  in  Eng- 
land which  can  compel  the  house  of  commons  to  admit  a  member 
^om  it  has  rejected.    The  course  adopted  on  this  occasion  is 
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generally  spoken  of  with  approval  by  historians,  and  the  precedent 
has  been  followed  in  a  similar  instance  in  our  own  day.    And 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration  the  parallel  between 
the  English    and   American  cases   is   rather   closer   than   might 
[appear  at  first  sight.     An  average  Eiighshman  might  be  disposed 
{to  think  that  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was  merely  on  a  par  with 
[a  vote  of  censure  passed  by  either  house  of  parliament  upon  an 
I  English  ministry,  and  of  course  not  comparable  with  an  attempt 
{to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  conBtituencies.     But  we  must  bear  in 
'mind  the  wide  difference  between  the  British  and  American  con- 
stitutions on  the  point  of  the  relations  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislature.     An  English  ministry  is  by  unwritten  but  not 
the  less  firmly  established  law  responsible  to  parliament,  which  is 
perfectly  within  its  acknowledged  rights  in  withdrawing  its  confi- 
.  dence.     The  idea  of  expunging  or  even  reversing  a  vote  of  censure 
*vben  the  party  by  which  it  had  been  passed  had  come  to  be  in  the 
minority  would   in  ordinary  cases  seem  altogether   preposterous, 
,  though  even  in  this  country  we  cannot  be  sure  that  if  a  prime 
minister  commanding  as  devoted  a  body  of  adherents  as  Jack- 
son had  been  formally  branded  with  charges  as  serious  and  un- 
founded in  tlie  opinion  of  his  followers  as  those  levelled  against  the 
latter,  an   attempt   would   not   have   been   made  to   remove  the 
stigma. 

But  in  America  the  president  is  in  no  way  responsible  to  the 
legislature,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  liable  to  imiDeachment  for  any 
definite  legal  crime.  Now  the  contention  of  Benton  and  his  friends 
was  that  the  senate  had  encroached  on  the  sphere  of  the  president's 
constitutional  functions,  and  had  unjustly  taken  on  themselves  to 
censure  acts  of  his  which  were  strictly  legal  and  sustained  by  the 
feeling  of  the  nation,  to  which  alone  he  was  responsible*  If  the 
words  of  the  resolution  were  to  be  construed  in  tlieir  literal  mean- 
ings they  asserted  that  Jacksoo  had  committed  offences  worthy  of 
impeachment:  but  in  an  impeachment  the  senate  could  not  be 
accusers ;  they  could  only  act  as  judges  at  the  suit  of  the  house, 
directly  elected  by  the  people.  But  in  that  house,  just  renewed  by 
a  fresh  election,  there  was  a  decided  majority  in  favour  of  the 
president's  policy.  The  senate  were,  therefore,  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  popular  will,  attempting  to  assume  a  prerogative  not  constitu- 
tionally belonging  to  them,  and  were  trenching  on  the  rights  not 
merely  of  the  chief  of  the  state,  but  of  tlie  representative  chamber 
and  of  the  whole  body  of  American  citizens.  Their  conduct,  in 
fact,  was  as  distinctly  unconstitutional  as  that  of  George  Ill's 
parliament  in  regard  to  the  Middlesex  election,  and  deserved  to  meet 
with  as  emphatic  a  rebuke.  It  was  not  enough  simply  to  reverse 
the  vote ;  it  must  be  made  clear  in  as  unmistakable  a  manner  m 
possible  that  it  was  one  which  ought  never  to  have  been  passed* 
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Animated  by  these  sentiments,  the  friends  of  the  president  rallied 
with  enthusiasm  round  Benton's  lead.  His  first  attempt  to  annul 
the  vote  was  made  in  1885,  when  he  consented,  weakly,  as  he  after- 
wards thought,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  more  support,  to  propose 
simple  repeal  instead  of  obliteration.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
a  majority  slightly  larger  than  that  which  had  carried  the  original 
vote  (27  to  20).  In  1886  he  renewed  the  effort,  but  again  without 
success.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  partisans  of  Jackson  were  actively 
at  work  in  the  states.  They  gained  control  of  a  majority  of  the  state 
legislatures,  by  which  the  senate  was  chosen,  and  by  degrees  they 
succeeded  in  changing  the  composition  of  that  body.  As  the  terms 
of  anti-Jackson  senators  expired  their  places  were  filled  with  men 
pledged  to  vote  for  the  expunging  resolution,  and  In  some  cases 
members  retired  before  their  time  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents.  Thus  it  came  about  that  by  the  commencement 
of  1887,  when  Jackson's  presidency  had  only  two  more  months  to 
run,  his  friends  were  known  at  last  to  command  a  majority  in 
the  senate;  Benton's  hour  of  triumph  was  now  at  hand.  On 
Saturday,  14  Jan.  1887,  he  convened  a  caucus  of  his  followers, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  expunging  motion  should  be  carried  on 
the  following  Monday.  There  was  reason  to  anticipate  that  the 
opposition  would  spare  no  effort  to  delay  the  decision,  but  judicious 
steps  were  taken  to  prevent  these  tactics  being  successful,  which 
Benton  records  with  justifiable  pride. 

Expecting  a  protracted  sitting,  extending  through  the  day  and  nigbti 
and  knowing  the  difficulty  of  keeping  men  steady  to  their  work  and  in 
good  humour  when  tired  and  hungry,  the  mover  of  the  resolution  took 
care  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  against  this  state  of  things,  and  gave 
orders  to  have  ready  in  a  certain  committee  room  adjoining  the  senate 
chamber  an  ample  supply  of  cold  hams,  turkeys,  rounds  of  beef,  pickles, 
wines,  and  cups  of  hot  coffee. 

Benton  was  magnanimous  enough  not  to  reserve  these  good  things 
entirely  for  his  own  side. 

The  opposition  were  invited  to  a  full  participation,  an  invitation  of 
which  those  who  were  able  to  maintain  their  good  temper  readily 
availed  themselves,  but  the  greater  part  were  not  in  a  humour  to  eat 
anything,  especially  at  such  a  feast. 

Benton  rose  to  move  his  resolution  with  a  calm  confidence  of 
victory.  He  described  himself  as  being  merely  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  popular  will. 

The  question  of  expunging  the  resolution  has  been  carried  to  the 
people,  and  their  decision  has  been  had  upon  it.  They  decide  in  favour 
of  the  expurgation,  and  their  decision  has  been  both  made  and  manifested 
and  communicated  to  us  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  .  .  .  Now  I  finish  the 
task  which  three  years  ago  I  imposed  upon  myself.  Solitary  and  alone  and 
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amidsi  the  jeers  and  taimts  of  opponents,  I  put  the  ball  in  motion,  l^be 
people  have  taken  it  np  and  rolled  it^  and  I  am  nothing  but  a  nnit  in  the 
%'ast  mass  which  impels  it.  In  the  name  of  that  mass  I  speak,  I  demand 
the  execution  of  the  edict  of  the  people.  I  demand  the  expurgation  of 
the  sentence  that  the  voice  of  a  few  senators  and  the  power  of  their 
confederate,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  have  caused  to  bo  placed  on 
the  journals  of  the  senate,  and  which  the  voice  of  millionB  of  freemen 
has  ordered  to  he  expunged. 

After  the  resolution  had  been  moved  its  sapporters,  anxious  for 
its  speedy  passage,  for  the  most  part  kept  silence  and  left  the 
debate  mainly  to  the  opposition  orators,  who  delivered  eloquent 
and  indignant  harangues  against  what  they  described  as  the  degra* 
dation  to  which  the  house  was  being  reduced  in  order  to  gratify 
the  caprice  of  an  imperious*  autocrat-  Calhoun  now  found  a  worse 
parallel  for  Jackson  than  the  first  Caesar.  *  An  act  like  this  could 
never  have  been  consummated  in  the  Eomaii  senate  till  the  times 
of  Caligula  and  Xero,'     Clay  passionately  exclaimed — 

Why  should  I  waste  my  breath  ?    The  deed  is  to  be  done,  that  foul 
which,  like   the   Womb  stained  hands  of   the  guilty  ^lacbeth,   all 
1*8  waters  will  never  wash  out.     Proceed,  then,  with  the  noble  work 
which  lies  before  you,  and,  Uke  other  skilful  executioners,  do  it  quickly. 

The  division  was  taken  at  midnight,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried  by  24  votes  to  19.  It  was  a  document  of  considerable 
length,  recapitulating  all  the  circumstaneea  of  the  vote  of  March 
1834,  and  assailing  it  as  uneonstitutionaL     The  conclusion  ran — 

Whereas  the  said  resolve  is  of  evO  example  and  dangerous  precedent, 
and  should  never  have  been  received,  debated,  or  adopted  by  the  senate, 
or  admitted  to  entry  upon  its  journal ;  wherefore  and  be  it  resolved  that 
the  said  resolve  be  expunged  from  the  jom-nal,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
secretary  of  the  senate,  at  such  time  as  the  senate  may  appoint,  shall 
■  bring  the  manuscript  journal  of  the  session  1883-34  into  the  senate, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  draw  black  hnes  around  the  waid  resolve 
and  write  across  the  face  thereof  in  strong  letters,  *  Expimgcd,  by  order 
of  the  Senate,  this  day,  the  16*'*  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1837/ 

Benton's  original  wish  had  been  for  the  total  obliteration  of  the 

■resolution,  after   the   manner   in   which   the   Eussian   censorship 

blackens  out  obnoxious  paBsagcs  in  hooks  and  newspapers,  but  he 

ultimately  agreed  to  the  adoption  o(  the  course  descrilxHl  above. 

As  soon  as  the  division  had  been  taken  the  journal  of  1834  was 

called  for,  and   the  clerk  proceeded,  as  directed,  to  enclose  the 

resolution    of  28  March  in  a  black   ovab      A   loud    hifising  was 

thereupon  set  up  by  the  friends  of  the  bank,  who  werv  numerous 

in  the  f^alleriee  of  the  senate.     The  officials  commenced  to  clear 

the  galleries,  but  Benton  protested  against  this  course,  as  unfair 

to  many   innocent   persons.     He    singled  out  tlie  ringleaders    of 
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the  '  bank  ruffians/  as  he  designated  them,  and  they  were  called 
to  the  bar  and  severely  reprimanded.  Jackson  was  highly  gratified 
with  his  triumph  and  displayed  an  almost  childish  exultation  over 
it.  He  celebrated  the  occasion  by  giving  a  grand  dinner  to  the 
members  of  the  majority  and  their  wives.  The  state  of  his  health 
not  permitting  him  to  partake  of  the  banquet  himself,  he  retired 
after  welcoming  the  guests,  and  placed  *  the  chief  expunger/  as 
Benton  proudly  styles  himself,  in  the  chair.  Such  was  almost  the 
last  act  of  this  famous  presidency,  an  act  somewhat  grotesque,  but 
exceedingly  characteristic.  On  4  March  1887  Jackson  retired  from 
office,  with,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  a  sincere  consciousness  that  he 
had  deserved  well  of  the  nation. 

So  unquestionably  the  great  majority  of  the  people  thought,  and 
no  act  of  the  president  had  received  more  manifest  tokens  of 
approval  than  his  measures  against  the  bank.  On  the  other  hand 
the  voice  of  Jackson's  able  and  bitter  opponents  has  often  found 
an  echo  in  the  pages  of  historians,  and  the  contest  has  been  repre- 
sented as  one  between  intelligence  and  the  brute  force  of  mere 
numbers.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  not  merely  the  momentary  but  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  American  people  has  been  against  the 
principle  of  a  national  bank  as  the  repository  of  the  public  funds. 
The  whigs  did  indeed  make  an  efifort  to  revive  the  institution  after 
they  came  into  power  in  1841.  The  attempt,  however,  failed, 
owing  to  the  rupture  between  President  Tyler  and  his  party,  and 
since  then  it  has  never  been  renewed.  The  charter  of  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States  has  never  been  called  for  even  by  those  who  on 
most  points  have  pushed  the  theory  of  large  construction  much 
further  than  the  whigs  of  Jackson's  time  ever  did.  It  has  never 
figured  in  the  programme  of  their  successors,  the  republicans,  and 
even  during  the  civil  war,  when  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  federal  power  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  recourse  was 
had  to  all  manner  of  financial  expedients,  no  one  proposed  to 
return  to  the  precedent  of  the  act  of  1816. 

This  fact  must  surely  be  admitted  to  count  for  something  in 
favour  of  the  policy  so  doggedly  pursued  by  Jackson,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  is  concerned.  That  the  sub- 
sequent measure  of  placing  them  in  various  state  banks  was  imwise 
and  pernicious  seems  to  be  abundantly  proved.  It  is  clear  that 
it  helped  to  encourage  these  favoured  institutions,  chosen  by  an 
arbitrary  process  of  selection,  to  embark  in  a  course  of  reckless 
speculation,  which  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  end  in  disaster. 
This  cause  had  unquestionably  a  share  in  bringing  about  the  terrible 
commercial  crisis  which  marked  the  term  of  Jackson*s  successor, 
Van  Buren,  and  led  to  the  democratic  overthrow  at  the  election  of 
1840.  The  whigs  would  have  had  reason  on  their  side  if  they  had 
confined  themselves  to  pointing  out  the  evil  effects  of  the  government 
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patronage  of  the  state  banks,  but  when  they  represented  the  whole 
crisis  as  due  to  the  attack  on  the  National  Bank,  and  held  up  its 
re-establishment  as  the  one  remedy  for  the  financial  calamities  of 
the  country,  they  were  talking  nonsense.  In  fact,  the  policy 
advocated  by  Clay  and  Webster  on  this  occasion  is  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  those  brilliant  orators  were  ignorant  of  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  sound  finance.  They  committed 
themselves  to  that  delusive  nostrum  of  a  paper  currency  which 
has  often  wrought  such  mischief  in  American  politics,  and  loudly 
called  for  measures  which  could  only  have  made  matters  worse. 
Credit  must  be  given  to  Van  Buren  for  the  firm  st^nd  he  took 
in  opposition  to  these  mischievous  proposals,  in  which  he  was 
backed  by  Benton,  always  a  staunch  advocate  of  hard  money  and 
financial  honesty.  The  position  then  maintained  by  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  *  independent 
treasury '  system,  by  which  the  national  funds  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  government  entirely  independently  of  banks,  whether 
national  or  local.  This  policy  encountered  the  most  furious  oppo- 
sition at  the  time,  but  its  principle  has  since  been  recognised  as 
a  sound  one  by  all  parties  in  the  United  States.  After  a  brief 
attempt  to  reverse  it  the  measure  was  again  adopted,  and  for  the 
last  half-century  the  independent  treasury  has  been  an  established 
tact  of  the  governmental  arrangements  of  the  United  States. 

The  final  fate  of  the  National  Bank  deserves  a  brief  notice.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  in  1886  it  obtained  a  fresh  one  from 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  its  career  in  this  new  capacity  was 
neither  long  nor  prosperous.  It  fell  three  years  afterwards,  being 
unable  to  meet  its  liabilities  in  the  general  crash  of  1889.  The 
disclosures  which  were  made  on  this  occasion  were  by  no  means 
creditable  to  Biddle  and  his  associates,  and  were  naturally  ap- 
pealed to  by  Benton  and  the  Jacksonians  generally  as  justifjring 
the  suspicions  they  had  expressed  as  to  the  unsoundness  of  the 
institution  when  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  heyday  of  prosperity.  Cer- 
tainly the  unbounded  confidence  expressed  in  the  bank  by  Clay 
and  his  friends  was  sadly  belied  by  these  events,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  contended  that  the  national  funds  were  safe  in  the  keeping  of 
such  a  corporation.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  probable  that  the 
final  verdict  of  history  will  be  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
particular  acts,  Jackson  was  substantially  in  the  right  in  the  bank 
controversy. 

B.  Seymour  Long. 
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THE    STORY   OF   GYCU. 

The  story  of  Gycia  has  been  recorded  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  in  his  treatise  *  De  Administrando  Imperio/  and 
the  English  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  fall  abstract  given  by 
Finlay  C  History  of  Greece,'  ii.  854-857).  It  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  who  places  or  seems  to 
place  its  date  circa  970  a.d.,  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  his 
imperial  authority  in  959.  This  oversight  inspired  me  with  the 
desire  of  ascertaining  what  the  date  actually  was,  an  undertaking 
of  no  difficulty  in  so  far  as  the  belief  of  the  emperor  Constantine  is 
concerned.  The  investigation,  however,  conducted  me  to  the  un- 
foreseen and  surprising  conclusion  that  the  emperor's  own  chrono- 
logy is  wrong  by  several  centuries,  and  that  the  highly  dramatic 
event  he  records  took  place  in  a  much  earlier  and  more  inter- 
esting age  than  that  to  which  it  is  attributed  by  him.  I  shall 
first  briefly  narrate  the  incident  itself,  then  elucidate  the  period  at 
which  Constantine  supposes  it  to  have  happened,  and  finally  state 
my  own  reasons  for  carrying  it  back  for  some  centuries. 

Constantine*s  extremely  valuable  work,  '  De  Administrando  Im- 
perio,'  was  compiled  by  him  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Bomanns, 
and  may  be  described  as  a  compendium  of  the  poUtical,  historica!, 
and  geographical  information  most  necessary  for  a  ruler  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  the  tenth  century.  In  some  instances  the 
emperor — a  genuine  man  of  letters  who  might  have  been  an  eminent 
author  if  he  had  flourished  in  a  more  auspicious  era — is  allured 
into  details  not  entirely  relevant  to  his  subject.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when,  near  the  end  of  his  work,  he  speaks  of  the  Greek 
city  of  Cherson,  in  the  Crimea,  which  occupied  very  nearly  the 
present  site  of  Sebastopol,  and  comprised  within  its  walls  the  ancient 
temple  of  Artemis,  renowned  for  the  ministrations  of  Iphigenia. 
He  relates  at  considerable  length  the  wars  of  the  Chersonites  with 
the  Sarmatian  sovereigns  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Crimea,  near  the  existing  city  of  Eertch, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  introduces  the  following  striking 
story. 
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The  people  of  Bosporus,  we  are  told,  having  been  worsted  in 
war  by  the  Chersooites,  and  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
territory,  nourished  schemeB  of  revenge.  Affecting  reconciliation, 
they  proposed  to  the  people  of  Cherson  that  Gycia,  the  daughter  of 
the  Chersonian  chief  magistrate,  Lamaehus,  should  marry  the  6on 
of  the  Bosporian  sovereign,  Asander,  to  which  the  Chersonites 
consented  on  condition  that  the  bridegroom  should  take  up  his 
residence  among  them  and  never  return  to  Bosporus  under  pain  of 
death.  The  marriage  accordingly  took  place,  but  Asander^s  son, 
while  ostensibly  observing  the  conditions,  only  sought  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  betraying  Cherson  to  his  countrymen.  After  two  years 
Lamachua  died,  and  Gycia,  who  inherited  his  great  riches,  insti* 
tuted  an  annual  festival  in  his  memory,  feasting  the  citizens  at 
her  own  expense  and  encouraging  them  to  public  games  and 
Bports,  Her  husband  saw  his  opportunity,  and  under  pretence  of 
bringing  gifts  from  Bosporus  introduced  from  time  to  time  a  number 
of  j^oung  Bosporians,  who,  coming  and  departing  on  horseback, 
Btopped  on  their  return  under  cover  of  the  night,  and,  embarking 
in  boats  at  the  Leimott,^  were  clandestinely  brought  back  to  Cher- 
son and  concealed  in  the  vaults  of  his  palace.  This  went  on  for 
two  years»  at  the  end  of  which  two  hundred  Bosporian  youths  had 
been  collected,  ready  to  break  out  and  fire  the  city  on  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lamachian  festival,  when  the  Chersonites,  it  was 
expected,  would  be  overcome  with  wine  and  in  no  condition  to 
defend  themselves.  It  happened,  however^  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
festival  a  little  servant  girl,  who  for  some  transgression  had  been 
shut  up  in  a  room  immediately  over  the  vaults  in  which  the  Bos- 
porians  were  concealed,  dropped  the  tip  of  her  spindle  into  a 
crevice  of  the  floor,  and,  removing  a  brick  to  extract  it,  discovered 
that  the  apartment  below  was  full  of  men.  She  revealed  the  dis- 
covery to  her  mistress,  who,  having  satisfied  herself  of  the  fact, 
secretly  convoked  the  principal  citizens,  and  instructed  them  to 
celebrate  the  festival  as  usual,  but  to  prohibit  the  people  from 
drinking  to  excess ;  to  pile  combustibles  around  the  walls  of  the 
palace  at  nightfall ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  herself  should  issue  thence, 
to  set  fire  to  these  and  burn  the  whole  edifice  to  the  ground.  The 
festival  was  held  accordingly,  Gycia  herself  encouraging  her  hue- 
band  to  drink  freely,  and  apparently  setting  him  the  example  by 
her  own  copious  draughts  from  a  purple  cup,  which  in  truth  held 
merely  water,     Wlien  he  had  retired  to  his  chamber  with  the  in- 

^  Afi^y,  Egreeing  in  orthography  with  the  Greek  word  for  meadow,  but  evidently 
her©  denoting  a  haven*  perhaps  the  harbour  of  Balsklava.  It  must  be  either  & 
dialectal  variation  of  Kifniiv,  and  the  origin  of  the  Tartar  liman,  which  frecjuentiy 
occur*  At  this  day  in  the  sense  of  lake  or  inlet— c-f/.  Siiioi  Liman  (blue  lake),  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Kusiendji — or  else  this  very  word  trsinisplantcd  into  Greek.  Thta  bit  of 
i<K?al  colouring  pro?©§  Ibat  the  narrative  on  which  Con stan tine's  was  founded  was 
written  at  Cherson,  or  by  some  one  acquainted  with  the  city. 
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tention  of  shortly  sallying  forth  with  his  Bosporians,  Gycia  came 
out  at  the  head  of  her  household ;  the  combustibles  were  imme- 
diately kindled,  and  the  palace,  with  all  its  inmates,  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  Ghersonites  wished  to  rebuild  it  at  the  public  cost, 
bat  Gycia  refused,  and  desired  that  the  site  where  treason  had 
been  hatched  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  made  the  receptacle  of  the 
filth  and  rubbish  of  the  city.  Before  revealing  her  husband's  plot 
she  had  stipulated  that  she  herself  should  be  Buried  within  the 
walls  as  a  benefactor  to  the  state.^  Some  years  afterwards,  under 
the  archonship  of  Stratophilus,  son  of  Philomusus  (observe  the 
names),  desirous  of  testing  the  faith  and  gratitude  of  the  Gher- 
sonites, she  feigned  death,  and  was  straightway  carried  beyond  the 
gates  for  interment  in  the  usual  place  of  sepulture.  Upon  arriving 
there  she  arose  from  her  bier,  and  expressed  her  mind  towards  her 
countrymen  with  such  freedom  and  volubility  that  they  unani- 
mously besought  her  to  desist,  and  accept  a  tomb  in  any  quarter 
of  the  city  that  she  might  select,  which,  to  prevent  further  mis- 
understandings, was  constructed  in  her  Ufetime,  and  provided,  for 
additional  security,  with  a  statue  of  the  heroine  in  bronze.  Two 
bronze  statues  had  already  been  erected  in  her  honour  in  the 
public  square.  These  Gonstantine  describes,  and  adds  that  to  his 
own  day  if  any  Ghersonite  desired  to  be  esteemed  a  person  of 
refinement  {<l)iX6Ka\os)  he  would  from  time  to  time  cleanse  the 
pedestals  and  renovate  the  inscriptions. 

At  what  time  does  Gonstantine  himself  date  these  transactions  ? 
His  chronology  is  by  no  means  strict,  but  an  approximate  answer  may 
easily  be  given.  The  first  incident  in  the  history  of  Gherson  which 
he  relates  occurred,  he  tells  us,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  before 
this  sovereign  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Nicomedia,  and  before 
Gonstantius  Ghlorus  had  assumed  the  government  of  Gaul,  prior, 
therefore,  to  292  a.d.  It  is  a  war  waged  against  Gherson  by  a 
Bosporian  king  whom  Gonstantine  calls  Sauromates,  but  who  must 
certainly  be  identified  with  Thothorses,  who  ruled  Bosporus  during 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  next,  the  embassy  of  Diogenes, 
happened  while  Gonstantine  was  holding  his  court  at  Byzantium, 
and  consequently  some  time  between  323  a.d.  and  337  a.d.  The 
next  is  a  war  waged  against  Gherson  by  Sauromatus,  king  of 
Bosporus,  to  avenge  the  captivity  of  his  grandfather  Thothorses 
under  Diocletian,  who  had  interposed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Gherso- 
nesus  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  This  Sauromatus 
must  have  been  the  successor  of  Bhescuporis  YI,  who  is  believed  to 
have  reigned  to  about  342  a.d.    After  an  interval  which  may  be 

'  Intramural  interment  was  usually  forbidden  by  law  until  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  One  reason  why  it  was  coveted 
as  an  exceptional  privilege  was,  no  doubt,  the  more  effectual  protection  of  the  remains, 
the  robbery  of  graves  being  one  of  the  most  common  and  gainful  branches  of  induBtxy 
in  antiquity,  as  archaiologists  know  to  their  sorrow. 
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conjectarally  taken  as  about  fifteen  years,  he,  or  another  prince  of 
tho  name,  renewed  the  attempt,  and  lost  his  life.  The  attempt  of 
the  Bosporians  to  avenge  their  disaster  by  the  plot  frustrated  by 
Gycia  would  no  doubt  be  made  in  the  succeeding  generation,  after 
which,  indeed,  Bosporus  all  but  disappears  from  history.  We  may 
consider,  therefore,  that  the  event  was  supposed  by  Constantino  to 
have  occurred  somewhere  about  880  a.d. 

It  must  have  struck  the  attentive  reader — and  the  impression 
would  be  strengthened  if  he  had  perused  Constantine's  full  narra- 
tive instead  of  this  necessarily  jejune  epitome — that  the  manners 
and  feelings  adumbrated  in  Gycia's  history  are  not  those  of  the 
fourth  Christian  century.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any 
particular  trait  as  obviously  anachronistic,  but  the  general  atmo- 
sphere would  be  far  from  corresponding  with  that  of  the  age  of 
Theodosins,  even  if  Christianity  had  not  by  that  time  become 
dominant  in  Cherson,  as  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case. 
CShristianity  must  have  been  the  state  reUgion  by  the  time  of  Gycia 
if  she  really  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  it 
would  be  surprising  to  find  her  history  without  a  trace  of  its 
influence.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Christianity  of  the  day 
would  have  permitted  the  festival  she  instituted  in  memory  of  her 
father,  with  its  dancing  and  merry-making ;  certainly  some  kind 
of  religious  ceremony  would  have  been  demanded,  and  we  should 
expect  to  have  encountered  bishops  and  priests,  and  to  have 
heard  something  of  hymns  and  thanksgivings  on  occasion  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  city.  Her  wish  to  be  interred  within  the  walls 
must  have  been  connected  with  that  of  reposing  in  some  basilica — 
an  exceptional  honour  much  coveted  at  that  day — and  she  would 
have  had  no  occasion  to  select  a  special  place  of  sepulture.  A 
Christian  Gycia  would  have  asked  to  be  buried  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  her  interment 
there  would  have  been  duly  recorded.  These  anomaUes  go  far  to 
convince  us  that  the  story  belongs  to  pagan  times,  yet  we  should 
hesitate  to  rely  entirely  on  such  indications.  But  they  are  accom- 
panied by  one  of  much  greater  strength,  the  absolute  incompatibility 
of  the  names  of  the  personages  with  their  existence  in  the  fourth 
century.  Lamachus,  Asander,  Fhilomusus,  Stratophilus !  It  might 
be  too  much  to  assert  that  none  of  these  names  was  borne  by  any 
one  in  that  age,  but  they  unquestionably  represent  types  by  that 
time  superannuated,  and  their  simultaneous  appearance  in  a  narra- 
tive professedly  belonging  to  the  period  would  alone,  if  it  could  not 
be  shown  to  be  misdated,  suffice  to  prove  it  a  more  recent  fiction. 
Names  compounded  with  <l>C\jos  and  arparos^  exceedingly  frequent 
in  the  best  ages  of  Greece,  had  become  very  rare  by  the  fourth 
century,  and  are  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  actual  Chersonite 
j^ames  which  occur    in  the  portion  of  Constantino's  narrative 
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undoubtedly  referring  to  this  period — Chrestus,  Papias,  Themistns, 
Byscus,  Supolichus,  Pharnacus.  Lamachus  is  an  old  Athenian 
name,  famous  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  Asander,  like  Cassander, 
a  Macedonian  name  which  came  in  with  Alexander  the  Great.  Yet 
both  have  an  ancient  connexion  with  Chersonite  history,  which  will 
assist  us  to  determine  the  real  date  of  the  story. 

Cherson  was  originally  a  colony  from  Heraclea,  in  Pontus,  the 
history  of  which  city  was  written  very  circumstantially  by  a  native, 
Memnon.  In  Photius's  epitome  of  this  work  special  mention  is 
made  of  one  Lamachus  as  the  most  influential  citizen  of  Heraolea 
in  the  time  of  Mithridates,  and  the  instrument  of  the  ruin  of  his 
country  by  inducing  it  to  side  with  that  monarch  in  his  war  with 
the  Eomans.  Nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  that  a  name  so 
distinguished  in  the  mother  city  existed  contemporaneously  as  one 
of  repute  in  the  daughter  colony  also :  in  the  post-Christian 
centuries,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  it  is  never  heard. 
The  existence  of  the  name  of  Asander  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cherson  about  this  time  is  no  matter  of  mere  conjecture ;  it  is  the 
name  of  a  king  of  Bosporus  from  47  b.c.  to  16  b.c,  whose  history 
is  known  and  whose  coins  are  numerous.  After  him  it  disappears, 
unless  we  can  believe  that  it  crops  up  again  suddenly  near  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  learned,  indeed,  in  deference  to  Cori- 
stantine,  have  inscribed  a  second  Asander  on  the  roll  of  Bosporian 
kings,  but  no  coin  of  his  has  ever  come  to  light. 

The  hypothesis  that  events  ascribed  to  the  time  of  an  otherwise 
unknown  Asander  of  the  fourth  century,  but  manifestly  out  of  keep- 
ing with  that  age,  really  happened  in  "the  time  of  an  Asander  who 
unquestionably  did  reign  over  Bosporus  in  the  first  century  B.C., 
would  in  any  case  have  much  to  recommend  it,  but  is  very  strongly 
confirmed  by  an  observation  made  independently  by  the  illustrious 
scholar  Boeckh,  who,  in  his  work  on  Greek  inscriptions,  without  any 
reference  to  or  thought  of  Constantine's  narrative,  points  out  that 
the  Chersonites  employed  a  pecuUar  era  dating  from  either  86  b.c. 
or  21  B.C.,  more  probably  the  former  year.  Both  these  dates  fall 
within  the  reign  of  Asander.  Boeckh  justly  remarks  that  this  era 
must  commence  with  some  memorable  event  in  the  history  of 
Cherson,  and  acutely  conjectures  that  this  was  the  recovery  of  the 
liberty  of  the  city,  which  had  been  subject  to  the  kings  of  Pontus, 
but  is  known  to  have  regained  its  freedom  somewhere  about  this 
time.  Asander,  a  viceroy  of  the  Pontic  kings  in  Bosporus,  had 
made  himself  an  independent  sovereign  by  murdering  his  master, 
Pharnaces.  Nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  that  the  Chersonites 
would  profit  by  the  substitution  of  a  petty  king  of  Bosporus  for  the 
powerful  sovereign  of  Pontus  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  or  that  Asander 
would  endeavour  to  subjugate  them  by  treachery  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.   We  therefore  with  some  confidence  refer  the  history  6t 
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Gycia  to  his  reign,  i.e.  to  some  year  between  86  and  16  b.c,  a 
period  agreeable  to  the  manners  depicted  and  appropriate  to  the 
otherwise  anachronistic  appellations  of  Asander  and  Lamachus. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conjecture  how  the  mistake  may  have  arisen- 
Asander  was  the  brother-in-law  and  successor  of  Fharnaces,  and 
the  history  of  his  plot  in  Constantino's  work  immediately  follows 
the  exploit  of  the  Chersonite  vanquisher  of  the  Bosporian  king 
Saoromatus — Pharnacus.  The  similarity  of  these  names  probably 
led  to  the  misplacing  of  the  story,  which  is  assuredly  no  fiction,  as 
such  fiction  was  unknown  to  Greek  Uterature  until  a  late  age,  and 
the  tale  is  destitute  of  the  sentimental  and  romantic  colouring  which 
a  writer  of  that  period  would  have  imparted  to  it.  Internal 
evidence  shows  it  to  have  been  written  at  Gherson,  or  at  least  by 
some  one  well  acquainted  with  the  city.  It  is  probably  derived 
from  some  Chersonite  historian  or  some  record  of  the  deeds  of 
heroines,  although  the  diction  is  Constantine's  own  Byzantine.^ 

R.  Gabnbtt. 


AN   OLD   ENGLISH   CHARTER  OF   WILLIAM   THE   CONQUEROR,    1068   (?). 

Mb.  Stevenson's  learned  paper  on  this  remarkable  document  is 
particularly  welcome.*  No  one,  probably,  but  himself  could  have 
so  authoritatively  discussed  it,  or  have  so  scientifically  reconstructed 
its  text.  Both  from  the  number  and  from  the  eminence  of  its  wit- 
nesses, and  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  precise  date,  the  charter 
possesses  an  historic  importance,  apart  from  its  bearing  on  the 
forms  of  the  Old  EngUsh  chancery,  which  is,  for  Mr.  Stevenson,  its 
chief  feature  of  interest. 

Personally  I  had  always  hesitated  to  make  use  of  its  evidence, 
not  being  competent,  in  the  case  of  so  peculiar  a  document,  to  say 
if  it  were  genuine  or  not.  Mr.  Freeman  seems  to  have  felt  pre- 
cisely the  same  hesitation  ;  for,  having  occasion  to  refer  to  its  evi- 
dence, he  spoke  of  it  as  '  an  alleged  charter  of  William,  recited  in 
an  impeximus  of  Iling  Henry  VI.'  ^  Approaching  the  charter 
from  its  historical  and  chronological  side,  we  learn  that  Professor 
Napier  *  has  carefully  examined  the  printed  text  without  finding 
anything  incompatible  with  its  ascription  to  1068  '  (p.  788).  Mr. 
Freeman,  on  the  contrary,  wrote  of  its  witnesses — 

I  doubt  about  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  of  whose  presence  in  England 
there  is  no  other  mention ;  and  I  doubt  also  about  the  cardinal  presby- 

'  A  curious  illastration  of  the  changes  of  signification  which  words  may  undergo 
is  shown  in  ria  Btlas  ^lAorifiiai,  which  in  classical  Greek  would  have  meant  the  rivalries 
of  the  gode,  but  in  Constantine  denotes  the  largesses  of  the  emperor. 

1  See  above,  xi.  731. 

*  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iv.  App.  C.  Mr.  Freeman  was  dependent,  of  course,  on 
the  Monatticon  text. 
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ters  John  and  Peter,  who  in  authentic  history  do  not  appear  in  England 
till  the  year  1070. 

We  need  only  consider  the  two  cardinals ;  bat  as  to  them,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Freeman  was  perfectly  right.  Their  mission 
to  William  in  1070  is  mentioned  both  by  Orderic  and  Florence  of 
Worcester,  and  from  the  former  we  learn  that  it  had  great  import- 
ance. They  were  specially  despatched  at  William's  request ;  they 
were  received  by  him  '  as  the  angels  of  God  ;  *  they  set  the  crown 
on  his  head  at  Winchester  ^  (4  April  1070) ;  and  they  took  part,  appa- 
rently, in  the  great  council  which  followed,  at  which  Stigand  was 
deposed.   Their  mission  in  1070,  therefore,  is  a  well-established  fact. 

Now,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  charter  discussed  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
these  legates  must  have  paid  a  previous  visit  to  England,  and  been 
present  at  the  coronation,  in  1068,  of  the  Conqueror's  queen.* 
Their  subscriptions  to  the  charter  run  as  follows : — 

Ego  lohannes  Sanctae  Ecclesiae  Romanae  Cardinalis  Presbyter,  per 
Gallias  et  Angliam,  concedente  Papa  Alexandre,  vices  Apostolicas  gerens, 
huic  constitntioni  interfui,  et  quantum  Apostolicae  sedi  pertinuit,  liber- 
tatem  ecclesiae  presenti  signo  confirmavi. 

Ego  Petras  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  similiter  Cardinalis  Presbyter 
et  Cancellarius  ab  eodem  Papa  in  AngUam  delegatus  huic  constitntioni 
adquiescens  propria  manu  subscripsi. 

We  have,  then,  to  inquire  whether  we  may  accept  the  fact  of  a 
special  legation  from  Eome  in  1068  on  the  strength  of  this  charter. 
The  relations  between  William  and  Eome  are  sufficiently  important 
to  make  the  question  of  some  interest. 

The  j>nma/aci^  aspect  of  the  case  is  that  this  legation  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  chronicler,  that  the  mission  of  the  same  two 
legates  on  both  occasions  is  improbable,^  and  that  the  Conqueror  is 
likely  to  have  availed  himself  of  their  presence  in  1068,  if  he  made 
such  important  use  of  it  in  1070.  So  far,  however,  we  have  only 
presumption,  but  the  tenure  by  Peter  of  the  chancellor's  office 
supplies  us  with  a  valuable  test.  Now  his  presence  in  England  at 
Easter  1070  harmonises  exactly  with  the  fact  that  at  Eome,  in  that 
year,  his  clerk  and  namesake  is  found  discharging  his  office  between 
28  Jan.  and  8  June  (both  inclusive).'^  In  1068  also  he  seems 
not  to  occur  in  Eome  between  13  April  and  28  Sept.,^  so  that 
he  may  well  have  been  in  England  at  Whitsuntide.**  But  now 
comes  the  difficulty.  Peter  was  certainly  a  cardinal  priest  in  1070, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  was  only  a  suhdiaconus  in  1068 
and  a  deacon  in  1069.^    Here  there  is  a  distinct  hitch,  for  his 

•  Vita  Lanfranci,  *  At  Whitsnntide. 

•  Bishop  Ermenfrid  came  with  them  in  1070,  but  the  two  cardinals  seem  to  have 
occupied  an  independent  position. 

•  Wattenbach's  Jaflf6,  i.  667.  '  Ibid. 

'  Whitsunday  was  31  May.  *  Jaff^,  ut  supra. 
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attestation  to  the  Conqueror's  charter  is  so  elaborate  that  one 
cannot  treat  presbyter  as  a  slip  for  siibdiaconiLs. 

I  do  not  observe  any  other  flaw,  chronologically,  in  the 
charter,  bat  the  fact  that  it  implies  the  presence  of  these  cardinals 
at  the  Conqueror's  court  in  1068  clearly  awaits  explanation. 

Engelric,  whose  gifts  the  charter  confirms,  was  a  man  of  some 
consequence.  As  Mr.  Stevenson  criticises  at  considerable  length 
my  view  that  Regenbald's  foreign  origin  was  not  proven,  and 
rejects  Tanner's  description  of  Engelric  as  a  Saxon  nobleman, 
it  is  rather  odd  that  he  does  not  allude  to  Mr.  Freeman's 
conclusion  that  Engelric  was  of  English  origin.^^  He  looked  on 
him  as  one  of  '  the  three  commissioners  for  redemption  of  lands.' 

Lastly,  as  this  charter  is  treated  by  Mr.  Stevenson  as  bearing 
on  the  *  Anglo-Norman  chancery  *  (p.  788),  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
add  to  his  notice  of  it  a  fact  of  which  he  seems  to  be  unaware. 
In  the  transcript  of  the  St.  Martin's  cartulary  in  Lansdowne 
MS.  170  the  charter  is  preceded  by  the  following  note  (fo.  52) : — 

eius  sigillo  magno  rotnndo  cera  rubia  [sic]  pendente  nt  prima  facie 
apparebat  sigillat[a].  In  cuius  sigilli  una  parte  quasi  magno  rege 
sedentes  [sic]  super  cathedram  tenetis  [sic]  in  manu  sua  dextra  gladium 
et  in  sinistra  manu  quoddam  rotundom  cum  cruce  infixa.  Ex  alia  vero 
parte  eiusdem  sigilli  quasi  imago  regis  equitis  cum  lancea,  vexillum 
habentis  in  manu  dextra,  et  in  sinistra  loras  freni  equi  et  scutum  ^^  super 
brachium  sinistrum.  Hec  sculpta  ^^  apparebant :  circumferencias  autem 
litterarum  eiusdem  sigilli  non  transcripsi  ego  notarius  subscriptus,  que 
propter  eiusdem  sigilli  vetustatem,  Uteris  ^  ^  circumscriptis  intuentibus 
patenter  minime  apparebant. 

J.  H.  EOUND. 


Mb.  Bound's  criticisms  on  this  charter  are  of  great  value.  The  de- 
scription of  William's  seal,  derived  by  him  from  a  transcript  of 
St*  Martin's  chartulary,  proves  that  the  charter  had  a  seal  appended 
to  it.  As  there  is  no  note  in  the  enrolments  of  the  absence  of  a 
seal,  I  concluded  that  there  was  one,  because  the  Plantagenet 
chancery  scribes,  when  setting  out  an  inspected  charter,  generally 
notice  the  absence  of  the  seal,  as  in  the  case  of  O.E.  charters. 
But  Mr.  Bound's  quotation  establishes  not  only  that  there  was 
a  seal,  but  a  seal  that  agreed  in  design  with  William's.  Had  the 
notary  been  able  to  read  the  inscriptions,  which,  he  says,  had 
become  illegible  from  age,  we  might  have  had  evidence  that  the 
original  charter,  bearing  William's  seal,  was  in  existence  when  the 
chartulary  was  compiled.^     As  such  a  conclusion  is  supported  by 

>*  *  That  Engelric  was  an  Englishman  seems  plain  '  (Norm,  Conq,  vol.  iv.  App.  C.) 
**  These  words,  like  others  in  this  transcript,  are  incorrectly  transcribed. 
*^  From  the  mention  of  the  notary,  this  chartulary  must  have  been  of  late  date,  pro- 
Jbtbly  of  the  fifteenth  century,  certainly  not  earUer  than  the  fourteenth. 
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the  enrolments,  the  first  of  which  was  niadehttle  less  than  two  and 
a  half  centuries  after  the  date  of  the  charter,  and  by  the  mtrinsic 
evidence  of  the  text,  I  think  we  may  safely  place  thin  charter  in  the 
category  of  genuine  documents  preserved  in  later  copies. 

I  am  sorry  that  ray  abstention  from  remarks  upon  the 
witnesses  ^  and  the  historical  importance  of  the  charter,  which  was 
dictated  by  the  necessity  of  restricting  the  commentary  within 
I'casonable  limits^  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Latin  text  had  been  in 
print  for  over  two  centuries,  should  have  caused  Mr.  Eound  some 
unnecessary  trouble.  The  passages  from  Mr,  Freeman  were  known 
to  me,  but  did  not  seem  to  call  for  any  comment,  as  they  were 
founded  upon  a  late  and  inaccurate  transcript,  and  they  adduce  no 
evidence  for  the  conclusion  that  Ingelric  or  Engelric  was  an 
Englishman.*  The  evidence  so  carefully  collected  hy  Mr.  Bound 
regarding  Cardinal-Chancellor  Peter  w*as  before  me  in  the  work 
one  naturally  turns  to  for  information  concerning  the  officers  of  the 
early  papal  chancery.^  In  justice  to  Professor  Napier,  I  ought  to 
add  that  I  did  not  cite  his  authority  to  prove  that  the  witnesses 
were  possible*  but,  as  I  expressly  stated,  to  show  that  the  English 
was  that  of  about  the  period  of  the  date  of  the  charter, 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Round's  objections  to  the  charter,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  presence  of  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lisieux, 
amongst  the  witnesses  is  enough  in  itself  to  condemn  it.  He  was 
a  kinsman  of  William's^  and  was  therefore  not  unlikely  to  he  present 
at  his  coronation**^  The  absence  of  any  other  record  of  his  visit 
need  not  trouble  us.  With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  explained  that  the  charter  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  presence  of  the  two  cardinals  in  England  in  1068,  It 
has  been  long  known  that  it  was  not  unusual  on  the  continent  for 

*  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Koun<i*&  examination  of  the  witnesses*  names  oon- 
firms  the  resoH  of  miDe.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  list  can  be  an  invention.  Th© 
abbots'  names  alone  must  have  betray ci  the  forger, 

'  This  necessity  for  compresaion  la  my  excuse  for  ascribing  to  M,  Giry  views  upon 
William's  ohancerj  that  are  largely  derived  from  the  authors  of  the  Nauvmu  TraiU 
de  Diphytnatiqii^t  who  are  singularly  untrustworthy  and  uncritical  when  dealing  with 
Eogland.  Nothing  conld  well  bo  weaker  than  their  altcmpts  to  confute  Hickct;,  a  man 
of  much  greater  critical  power. 

*  An  Englishman  would  hardly  dedicate  his  foundation  to  St,  Martin,  Ingeh  was 
a  favourite  Frankish  name-stem,  and  was  not  Baxon  (E.  Foratemann,  AUd^utsches 
Narnefihuch,  Nordhausen,  1856,  p,  S&).  8till  less  wiisj  it  EngUah,  a  fact  which  favours 
the  derivation  from  AtifjU  (Jn^/f')  -that  is,  the  people.  Alcuin  anglicises  An^ilbert 
into  En{fclb€rhtus,  but  this  h  no  proof  of  the  e^cistenca  of  an  English  name  of  that 
form,  Ingelric'a  brother  -^EtVfld,  line  69,  miswrltten  Eirardmy  line  18,  bore  a 
Frankish  name  corresponding  to  an  unrecorded  English  Egenvd,  involving  a  Germanic 
name-stem  Agi-,  quite  unknown  in  English. 

*  H,  Bresslau,  Hartdbuck  dcr  Vrkundenkhre  filr  Deiitschland  und  Italkn,  i.  198. 

*  He  frequently  witnessed  William's  charters  in  Normandy,  The  editors  of  Gallia 
Christiana^  xi,  768,  record  that  he  was  present  at  the  dedicatiou  of  Jumi^ges  abbey  on 
1  July  1067,  and  that  he  witnessed  the  charter  to  St,  Martin* s-le- Grand  in  1068.  They 
have  no  other  notice  of  his  actions  in  these  years. 
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names  to  be  added  to  the  lists  of  witnesses  of  documents  some 
time  after  the  date  l>orjie  hy  them.'  The  patient  researches  of 
Professor  Ficker  '^  have  proved  that  the  older  diplomatists  were 
frecinently  in  error  in  condemning  documents  on  the  ground  that 
particular  witnesses  were  not  present  at  the  date  or  place  mentioned 
thereiji,  or  did  not  bear  at  that  time  the  offices  ascribed  to  them. 
One  example  of  this  %vill  suffice.  A  document  dated  1095  was  really 
written  in  1097*  Ficker -'  holds  that  the  former  was  the  date  of  the 
transaction  {IlamUunff)^  and  that  the  date  of  the  drawing  up  of  the 
document  (Bei{Hmndunff)f\M}iich  is  not  mentioned,  was  1097-  The 
confusion  of  the  witnesses  of  these  two  processes  {the  actum  and 
ilatum)  accounts  for  many  apparently  impossible  dates  m  con- 
tinental deedsJ^  But  the  apparently  impoBsible  date  of  the  St- 
Martin's  charter  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  such  confusion, 
but  by  another  fruitful  cause  of  confusion  in  the  continental 
chanceries — ^the  system  of  adding  ratification  (nachtrafjluhe  lie- 
festigung)  at  a  later  date/^  which  is  not  always  expressed.  The 
relationship  of  the  imperial,  papal,  and  French  chanceries  was  so  close 
that  the  usages  of  one  may  be  assumed  to  occur  in  another*  But, 
without  having  recourse  to  surmise,  we  have  e\4dence  of  this  usage 
in  France  in  the  eleventh  century, ^'^  and  it  seems  to  have  existed  in 
the  papal  chanceryJ^^  William's  chancery  was  an  exceedingly  erratic 
one  :  it  used  purely  Old  English  or  purely  Frankish  Jhrmidne,  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  or  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  informBl  Jo rmulaej 
apparently  at  the  will  of  the  chancellor  or  scribe.  But  it  had 
undoubtedly  a  Frankish  side,  %vhich  is  especially  prominent  in 
William's  pre-Conquest  charters  relating  to  Normandy,  Hence 
the  use  of  supplementary  confirmations  in  bis  chancery  need  not 
astonish  us.  We  have  one  in  this  very  charter,  which  was  executed 
ijttritrta)  on  Christmas  Day  1068   Oj'.  1067),^"  but  was  afterwards 


'  MubiUon,  De  He  Diplomat ica,  ii.  c.  20 ;  Nouvenn  l^aiti*,  v.  2  sqq, 

'  J  alius  Ficker,  BcitrUge  sur  Urkundeiihhre,  InDsbruck,  1877,  vol  i,  passim* 
The  results  are  &imiiQed  tip  In  Oirj,  pp.  582  »qq, 

*  Ibid.  L  2*28.  '"  Ibid,  I  60  »qq, 

'»  Ibid,  i.  128,  298,  Ac.  ;  Giry.  p.  filG. 

»=  Mabillon,  ii.  c,  20,  §  IL  The  Nouvean  TmiU,  v.  7B1,  cites  apparently  a,  similar 
eonfirrnation  o!  a  charter  by  William  after  the  eonqueBt  of  Engl  an  iL 

'*  Nmtvmu  Traits,  v*  772*  The  editors  jfive  a  facsimile  (pi  U7)  of  un  utidaled 
conHrmation  by  the  pope  of  a  French  charter  in  1028,  but  the  writing?  is  sMspiciously 
.  like  that  of  the  charter. 

■^  Freeman,  Norman  Ctrnqneat,  iv.  724,  sajB  thai  the  date  of  the  charter,  Christmas 
IOCS,  evidently  jneana  10fi7,  the  date  of  WiUiam'B  coronation ;  but  its  utie  of  1068, 
so  far  from  being  an  objection  to  its  authenticity,  ta  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour. 
The  25  D*?c,  in  the  second  year  of  William's  reign  was  in  1067  according  to  our 
'  feekonuig.  But  the  old  system  of  reckoning  the  year  ab  Incarnalwne  began  the  year 
on  25  Dee.  This  was  the  Old  English  syj^tem  (tin- da,  De  Tanporum  Ratioru, 
c.  15),  and  this  charter  proves  that  William *m  chancery  also  commenced  the  year  at 
the  Kativity,  not  at  the  Annunciation,  which  came  to  be  considered  the  ffdpKv^it 
#•!<  (ItUsler,  Hajtdbttch  der  ChTmologie,  IL  329  ;  Bresslau,  i.  840 ;  Giry,  lOU). 
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confirmed,  on  the  occasion  of  Matilda's  coronation,  at  Whitsuntide 
1068.  If  we  had  the  original  charter  we  should  probably  find 
that  the  clause  relating  to  the  Whitsuntide  confirmation  had  been 
added,  as  in  similar  continental  instances,  on  a  blank  space  in  the 
charterJ^  Ingelric  was,  as  we  know  from  this  grant,  one  of  Wil- 
liam's clerks,^^  and  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
influence  to  have  obtained  a  diploma  from  a  king  who  was  so  chary 
in  the  issuing  of  diplomata,  and  to  have,  moreover,  obtained 
the  execution  of  it  at  so  important  a  ceremony  as  the  king's 
coronation,  and  a  confirmation  of  it  at  the  queen's  corona- 
tion. A  man  with  such  influence,  and  so  eager  to  validate  the 
king's  grant,  would  be  likely  to  jump  at  the  chance  of  getting 
it  further  strengthened  by  the  papal  legates  when  they  arrived  in 
1070.  The  position  of  the  legates'  attestations  suggests  that  they 
were  later  additions  to  the  diploma,  and  I  think  we  may  therefore 
safely  conclude,  despite  Cardinal  John's  stereotyped  hmc  constitutioni 
interfuiy  that  these  attestations  were  added  in  1070,  and  were  not 
in  the  original  charter  of  1067-8.  W.  H.  Stbvbnsok. 


MUXETULA  S  PROTEST.      JULY  20,  1528. 

Probably  the  name  of  Muxetula  had  never  appeared  in  print  in 
England  till  the  pubUcation  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in 
the  Cottonian  Library  in  1802.  Nor  does  any  other  notice  of  it 
appear  for  seventy  years.  In  the  appendix  xxvii.  of  that  volume 
is  a  document  which  is  headed  thus:  '7.  lo.  Ant.  Mussatellae,  Caroli 
V  oratoris  apud  Pontificem  Maximum  supplicatio  contra  divortium 
Regis  Henrici  VIII  (transumptum)  Viterbi  1528.'  In  1872  Mr. 
Brewer  drew  attention  to  this  protest,  an  epitome  of  which  he 
printed,  with  its  date,  20  July  1528,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 

**  In  the  case  of  the  council  (or  rather  placitum)  of  1072  concerning  the  sabjection 
of  York  to  Canterbury,  which,  like  the  charter  under  consideration,  received  a  supple- 
mentary ratification,  a  second  text  was  drawn  up  for  the  later  action.  The  originals 
of  both  still  exist.  The  first,  dated  at  Winchester  at  Whitsuntide,  is  validated  only 
by  the  crosses  of  William  and  his  queen,  the  papal  legate,  both  archbishops,  and  fear 
bishops  (PaUtographical  Society y  i.  pi.  170).  The  second,  which  is  of  great  interest, 
as  proving  another  irregularity  in  William's  chancery,  being  ^sealed  in  Frankiah 
fashion  en  placard,  is  dated  at  Windsor,  also  at  Whitsuntide,  and  is  attested  by  addi- 
tional bishops  and  by  numerous  abbots  (Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  324  ;  Hist  MSS.  Report 
Comtn.,  V,  Appendix  p.  452).  But  as  the  present  charter  was  peracta  at  ChriBtmaa 
1067,  and  confirmaia  at  Whitsuntide,  it  was  most  probably  written  at  the  former  date. 
There  are  good  grounds,  therefore,  for  holding  that  the  witnesses  were  the  spectators 
of  William's  coronation,  which  gives  the  charter  its  greatest  historical  importance. 

"  He  signs  next  to  Arfast,  the  chanceUor  named  in  this  charter,  in  William's 
Exeter  charter  of  1069  (see  E.  H.  R.  xi.  734,  note  9).  Was  he  a  chancery  clerk  onder 
Arfast  ?  Ingelric  had,  as  we  learn  from  this  charter  and  from  Domesday,  acquired 
lands  in  Edward's  time.  If  he  was  a  chancery  clerk,  he  may  have  continued  the 
traditions  of  Edward's  chancery.  The  insertion  in  this  charter  of  the  English 
version  certainly  looks  like  the  outcome  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  procedure  of 
Edward's  time. 
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•  State  Papers  of  the  Beign  of  Henry  VIII.'  He  calls  it  a  '  notarial 
attestation  of  the  protestation  to  the  pope  on  20  July  1528,  5  Cle- 
ment VII,  by  John  Anthony  Musettula,  nobleman  of  Naples  and 
imperial  ambassador  to  his  holiness,  of  a  petition  in  behalf  of  Queen 
Katharine,  to  the  following  effect.'  He  then  proceeds  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  document,  of  course  without  making  any 
comment  upon  its  contents.  Just  before  the  appearance  of  this 
Yolame  of  Mr.  Brewer's  calendar  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review 
appears  accidentally  to  have  hit  upon  the  same  document,  and  calls 
attention  to  its  importance,  observing  that  it  had  escaped  the  notice 
of  all  historians.  Whether  or  not  any  transcript  has  yet  reached 
England  I  do  not  know,  but  of  course  the  original  is  at  the  Vatican. 
In  default  of  being  able  to  procure  access  to  the  protest  itself  we 
here  print  the  notarial  attestation,  simply  prefacing  it  with  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Saturday  Review  of  13  July  1872. 

What  is  remarkable  in  the  whole  protest  is  that  thus  early  in  the 
aflEair  of  the  divorce  the  emperor  should  have  so  openly  taken  for  granted 
and  alleged  his  belief  that  the  king's  desire  was  not  to  have  justice  done, 
but  to  secure  the  divorce.  This  object,  which  became  plain  enough  and 
was  openly  spoken  of  in  1529,  was  vested  in  a  sort  of  obscurity  as  yet. 
Whatever  people  may  have  inwardly  thought,  it  had  not  yet  been  avowed 
that  the  king's  object  was  at  all  hazards  to  repudiate  Katharine.  The 
pope,  however,  knew  very  well  that  this  was  the  king's  purpose,  and  he 
had,  during  the  preceding  month,  June  1528,  commissioned  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio  to  try  the  cause  in  England,  never,  however,  meaning  that  it 
sbonld  be  decided  there.  The  decretal  commission  had  been  written  and 
secretly  entrusted  to  Campeggio.  But  six  weeks  seem  to  have  elapsed  before 
the  emperor  understood  the  dangers  with  which  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, was  surrounded.  The  protest  accordingly  avows,  and  apparently  takes 
quite  for  granted,  that  the  king's  purpose  was  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  and 
Mosetula  does  not  scruple  to  allege  in  it  his  knowledge  that  Wolsey  had 
written  to  the  pope,  urging  him  to  concede  all  that  the  king  of  England 
should  demand.  What  is  most  remarkable  about  the  document  is  that 
the  emperor's  ambassador  should  have  been  so  entirely  cognisant  not 
only  of  the  secret  motives  of  Henry  and  Wolsey,  but  of  the  contents  of 
the  cardinal's  letters  to  the  pope,  and  that  he  should  so  openly  have 
avowed  his  knowledge  and  suspicions.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  protest  does  not  fail  to  warn  the  pope  of  the  evil  consequences  likely 
to  ensue  as  regards  wars,  and  even  the  imminent  danger  of  loss  of  influ- 
ence in  the  apostohcal  see,  if  he  should  consent  to  the  project  for  the 
divorce.  Lastly,  the  ambassador,  in  order  to  cover  the  ground  completely, 
protests  against  any  acts  into  which  the  queen  of  England  may  be  drawn 
by  which  she  may  seem  to  have  compromised  the  case  and  accepted  the 
jorisdiction  of  the  legatine  court. 

NlCHOLiS  PococK. 

In  nomine  Domini  Amen.  Per  hoc  praesens  pubUcum  instnunentum 
eimctis  pateat  et  evidenter  sit  notum  Quod  anno  a  nativitate  domini 
miUesimo  quingentesimo  vigessimo  octavo,  Indictione  primd,  die  vero 
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vigessinio  mensis  Iiilii,  pontificatiis  Banctissimi  in  Christo  patris  et 
domini  nostri^  domini  Clementia  divinfi  provideiitia  Papae  &eptimi  anno 
quinto,  personaliter  cojistifciitiis  in  eanctissimi  domini  nostri  pi^aefati  mei 
Eotarii  testimnque  infraseriptorum  ad  hec  speeialiter  vocatorimi  et 
rogatorum  praesentiii, 

DlustriaBinms  Dominus  loannes  Antonitis  Musettuk,  patricius 
NeopolitanuB,  Caesareae  et  Catbolicae  Maiestatis  apod  Sanctiasimiim 
dominuni  nostrum  orator  habens  et  teneng  in  eiug  manibus  quandam 
iupplicationem,  peticioneni,  expoaitionem,  requisiiionem,  et  protestationem 
tenoris  infrascripti,  iUam  actualiter  mihi  notario  inlrascripto  tanquam 
pubbcae  et  auctenticae  personae  tratbdit  efc  conaignavifc ;  necnon  dixit  et 
exposuit  quail ter  ipse  eidem  Sanctissimo  Domino  nostro  supplicabat, 
petebat,  iiisiatebafc,  protestabatur,  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia,  prout  in  ea 
continetur,  cuius  tenor  tabe  est, 

Beatisainie  pater^  post  flacratissimorum  pedum  oscula,  liumibter 
exponit  Sanctitati  vestrae  loannes  Antonius  Muasettula,  Cesareae  et 
Catbobcae  Maiestatis  orator  apud  eandem  Sanctitatem  yeatram  existens, 
et  ut  servitor,  vaxallus  ac  etiam  officiaba  eiusdem  Maiestatis  Caesareae, 
negotiaque  gerens  suae  Cesareae  Maiestatis,  dicens  ad  eius  noticiam  naper 
perveniaee  vesfcram  Sanctitateni  de  proximo  niittere  decrevisse  Keverendis* 
fiimum  Cardinalem  de  Campegio  in  insulam  et  regnum  Angbae  ex  aliquibua 
causis,  et  aignanter,  prout  innotoit,  ex  causa  cuiuadam  controversiae  seu 
pretensae  litis  quam,  uti  asseritur,  Serenissimus  Rex  Angbae  intentare 
intendit  super  annuUatione  matrimonii  obm  legitime  eontracti  el  per 
camalem  copulam  et  suscepta  prole  consummati  inter  ipsum  Serenis- 
simiim  regem  et  Serenissimam  dominam  Catberinam  Reginam  Angbae, 
£liam  Catbobcarmn  Maiestatum  Regis  et  Reginae  Hispaniae  unmortaUs 
memoriae. 

Et  beet  ex  pluribus  legitimis  causis  debeat  per  Vestram  Sanctitatem 
etiara  motu  proprio  omnino  sOentium  imponi  praefatae  controversiae  nee 
ullo  pacto  admitti  praedictum  Bercnissimum  Regem  ad  ea  proponendum 
quae  iiedum  de  iure  non  procedunt,  sed  Catbobcae  Reipubbcae  peruitiem 
easent  de  faeili  allatura ;  nibilominus,  cum  id  noviter  ipsi  supplicanti 
innotuerit,  supplicat  Sanctitateni  vestram  dignetur  aditum  praedictae 
controversiae  denegare,  perpetuumque  silentium  talia  tentanti  imponere  ; 
praecipue  cum  agatur  de  rescindeodo  matrimonio  praecedente  apostolica 
ordinatione  contracto,  et  etiam  per  carnis  copulam  consmnmato,  inter 
illustrissimos  principes  in  maxima  dignitate  et  potentia  eonstitutos,  qui 
per  tot  et  tot  annos  insimul  cohabitavere,  ex  qui  bus  swscepta  proles  fait, 
et  modo  ad  baec  superest,  de  facib  proliinde  jurgia  et  bella  inter  Cbris- 
[fob  24]  tianoa  principes  oriri  possent.  Agitur  etiam  de  seperando  id  quod 
Deus  ipse  coniunxit,  quodque  mutua  ac  diuturna  voluntas  continnadt 
nutu,  suBcepta  proles  de\'inxit,  sedes  Apostolica  rat  um  esse  censuiti  longiu^ue 
insuper  coniugalis  cobabitatio  indissolubili  vinculo  obstrinxit,  Agitur  de 
impugnandiH  huius  Sanctissimae  Romanae  Eccleaiae  decretis  ac  de  eummi 
Pontificis,  Cbristique  in  terris  vicarii  potestale  restringendit.  A^ptur  etiam 
ne  bostis  bumani  generis  ex  hoc  nequitiae  et  discoi^iao  semine  aliquando 
oopiosas  segetes  colligat.  Quomodo  enim  brma  erunt  matrimonia  qnando 
nee  personarum  dignitas  atque  auctoritas,  nee  partium  liber  consensus,  nee 
BacFosanctaeortbodoxaeeatliolicaeecclesiae  decretaj  nee  longlssimae  cobabi- 
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tationis  consuetudo,  nee  prolis  ipsius  susceptio  ipsa,  firma  et  tuta  reddere 
possent  ?  Hiis  igitur  nisi  Sanctitas  vestra  summi  ac  veri  pastoris  baculo 
obsistat,  scandali  materia  velut  hydra  subcrescet;  verendumque  est  ne 
magnus  hie  ignis  in  pemitiem  Christiani  nominis  multa  absumat. 

Snpplicat  igitur  Sanctitatem  vestram  orator  ipse  dignetur  vestra 
Beaiitudo  indemuitati  ipsius  Serenissimae  Beginae  ac  etiam  Catholicae 
idpablicae  providere,  ne  sic  parata  scandala  suboriantur  et  ab  hiis  non 
xeoedendo.  Quantum  forte  aliquo  pacto  praedicta  controversia  per  Sanc- 
titatem vestram  esset  committenda,  exponens  ipse  nullo  pacto  causam 
committendam  esse  extra  Bomanam  curiam,^  sed  in  ea  tantum  et  non 
alibi  discuti  et  ventilari  debet,  quando  forte  esset  in  e&  procedendum 
tom  quia  causa  est  nimis  ardua  et  praeiudicialis  et  in  ea  tractatur  de 
0umm&  rerum  ;  turn  quia  agitur  de  annulland^  sive  interpretandd  sedis 
apostolioae  dispensations  cuius  cognitio  extra  Bomanam  curiam  nullo 
mode  committi  debet,  praecipue  etiam  quia  regnum  Angliae,  in  quo 
praetenditur  dictam  causam  per  commissarios  seu  legatos  esse  discuti- 
endam,  est  praefatae  Beginae  nimis  suspectum  et  suspectissimum,  ubi 
ipsa  perhorresset  potential  dicti  Serenissimi  Begis  Angliae,  prout  ex- 
ponens ipse  iurat,  nee  daretur  in  ipso  regno  Angliae  tutus  accessus  et 
tatos  modus  defendendi  legitime  praedictam  Serenissimam  dominam 
Beginam,  quae  solum  coram  Sanctitate  vestrd  et  in  eius  curid,  quando 
opus  est,  parata  est  clarissima  eius  iura  ostendere ;  insuper  ex  diversis 
et  ploribus  causis  quae  etiam  ad  aures  Sanctitatis  vestrae  expositae  sunt 
et  exponuntur,  haberet  prout  habet  suspectos  et  suspectissimos  commis- 
saiios  et  legatos  qui,  prout  ipsi  exponenti  innotuit,  a  Sanctitate  yestr& 
extra  Bomanam  curiam  in  causa  [fol.  25]  ipsfi  deputati  fuerunt  notoriis 
maximis  suspicionibus  sine  aliqud  allegatione  etiam  subsistentibus  et 
maxime  in  persona  Beverendissimi  Domini  Cardinalis  Eboraeensis,  qui, 
prout  notum  est,  et  Begni  Cancellarius  et  Consiliarius,  Vaxallus  et  alum- 
pnos  praefati  Serenissimi  Begis  Angliae  est,  eius  omnia  negotia  pertrac- 
tans,  quique  etiam  pluries  Uteris  suis  instetit  coram  Sanctitate  vestr& 
at  provideretur  prout  Serenissimus  Bex  Angliae  supplicabat  in  praedicto 
negotio  provided ;  ex  quibus  et  aliis  exponens  ipse  quo  supra  nomine 
eommissionibus  quibuscunque  personis  in  quacunque  dignitate  constitutis 
et  dominis  Gardinalibus  de  discutiendo  seu  determinando  praedicto  juditio 
extra  Bomanam  curiam  nullo  pacto  consentit,  immo  contradicit  expresse, 
quinimo  instat  intentissime  coram  Sanctitate  vestrd  ut  intuitu  iustitiae 
dignetur  Sanctitas  vestra  quascunque  commissiones  quas  forte  fecit  de 
cognoscendd,  discutienda  aut  decidenda  causa  praedicta  in  partibus 
Angliae  seu  extra  Bomanam  curiam  revocare  et  annullare  et  pro  revocatis 
et  annollatis  habere  tanquam  nullas  et  de  iure  non  procedentes,  stante 
maxim&  contradictione  saepius  facta,  et  quae  nunc  in  scriptis  fit  et  stante 
notori&  etiam  suspitione  loci  et  personarum  quibus  causa  ipsa  commit- 
teretur  et  non  tuto  accessu  in  partibus  Angliae;  alias  si  secus  fieret 
exponens  ipse  quo  supra  nomine  protestatur  de  omnibus  sibi  melius 
protestari  permissis  ex  nunc  prout  ex  tunc  omni  meliori  modo,  etc, 
Bapplicat  reclamat  et  appollat  ad  vestram  Sanctitatem,  ad  Sedem  ipsam 
ApoBtolicam,  et  ad  quodcunque  aliud  tribunal  ac  quoscunque  alios  iudices 

'  Some  verb  is  wanting  here  to  complete  the  sense. 
*  Fot  perhorretcU  potmtiam.^ 
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tarn  dictae  Sereniasimae  Begiiiae  quam  praefatae  Caesareae  Maiestaiis  eina 
coiiiunctae  personae  in  hoc  competens  et  competentes  protestans  se  quo 
supra  nomme  quod  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia  iiira  ipsius  dominae  Reginae 
remaneant  salva  et  illaesaet  pariter  protestatur  quod  cum  ipsa  Serenissimft 
Regina  sit  in  posse,  dominio  et  regno  praefati  Sereniasimi  Regis,  eiua  \iri» 
et  prohinde  possent  forte  per  ipsam  fieri  aliqui  actus  per  quos  taclte  vel 
expresse  directe  vel  indirecte  vel  alio  quovis  quaesito  coioi-e  ant  inodo 
praeiudicaretiir  eius  iuribus,  tam  circa  cansam  principalem  quam  circa 
modum  procedendi  et  forte  quoad  forum  ubi  causa  ipsa  esset  agitanda  et 
proliiiide  nullo  modo  per  actus  ipsos  intelligatur  fieri  praeiuditium  iuribns 
ipsius  doniinae  Reginae,  cum  actus  ipsi  procederent,  stante  causa  in  loco 
noil  tuto  et  in  posse  et  regno  viri  in  quo  non  datur  tutns  locus  nee 
libera  voluntas  ipsius  aut  modus  se  defendendi  et  opponendi  qnae  ei  da 
iure  opponi  permittuntur. 

Idcirco  proteatatur  quod  nullo  pacto  praeiudicetnr  iuribus  ipsius 
douiinae  Reginae,  immo  remaneant  omnia  et  quaecnnque  ipsius  iura 
intacta  salva  et  reservata,  ac  si  secnti  actus  ipsi  non  fuissent.  Et  ita 
exponens  ipse  protestatur  omni  meliori  modo  via  etc,  coram  vestra 
Sanctitate,  nomine  Caesareae  et  Catholicae  Maiestatis  conjunctae 
personae  et  nepotis  praedictae  dominae  Berenissimae  Reginae,  ac  etiam 
nomine  praefatae  ipsius  dooiinae  Reginae  peteus  quod  de  omnibus 
praedictis  fiat  actus  publicus  pro  futura  c^nservatione  iurium  ipsius 
dominae  Reginae  et  Caesareae  et  Catholicae  Maiestatis  etc. 

Soper  quibus  lUustrissimus  Ponunus  Joannes  Antoniua  praeCatus 
supplicatis,  pet  ens,  requirena,  iurans  et  protestans  ut  supra,  petiii  a  me 
notario  publico  infrascripto  nnnm  vel  plura  publicum  eeu  publica  fieri 
instrumentum  et  instrumenta. 

Acta  fuerunt  haec  Viterbii  in  a^dibus  Sancti  Sixti  in  quibus  modo 
praefatus  Sanctissimus  Dominua  noster  habitat. 

Praesentibus  ibidem  nobilibus  viris  Petro  Lui?:  de  Alacron  Hispano 
et  luhano  Vicecomiti  clerico  Mediolanensi  testibus  ad  praemisaa  vocatis 
speciahter  at  que  rogatis. 

Et  ego  Baldns  de  Nigris  de  Ci\"ita  nova  Fimianae  Dioceseos  camerae 
Apostolicae  notarius.  Quia  praemissis  omnibus  et  singuhs,  dum  sio 
agerentur  et  fierent,  una  cum  supra  nominatis  testlbus  interfui,  eaque  sic 
fieri  vidi  et  aiidivi,  ac  in  notani  sumpsi,  ex  qua  hoc  praesens  pubhcum 
instrumentum,  manu  aliemi  fidehter  seriptum  confectum  est.  Ideo  me 
subscripsi,  publicavi»  signoque  et  nomine  meia  signavi  in  fidem  et  testi- 
monium praemissomm  rogatus  et  requisitus. 


PLAN    OF    CHAnLES    I    FOR    THE    DELIVERANCE    OF    STRAFFOHD. 

The  evidence  for  the  plan  formed  by  Charles  I  for  the  deHverance 
of  Strafford,  nnd  ultimately  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, is  tolerably  complete.  It  is,  however,  derived  from  many 
sources,  and  most  of  them  were  hostile  to  the  king.  To  them  may 
now  be  added  a  statement  hy  Eossetti  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  and  was  entirely 
royalist  in  his  sympathies.    After  his  enforced  departure   from 
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England  he  was  appointed  nuncio  at  Cologne,  and  amongst  the 
correspondence  cairried  on  by  him  in  that  capacity  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  Archivea  (*  Nunziatura  di  Colonia,'  voL  xxi.)  is  a  despatch 
written  on  ^/"-  1642.  The  following  extract  is  all  that  concerns 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  suggestion  that  Sir  W.  Balfour  was 
taken  into  Charles's  confidence  but  rallied  to  the  popular  side  at  the 
decisive  moment  is  new,  and  explains  Charles's  belief  that  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Tower,  It  may  be 
added  that  Rossetti*s  assertion  that  Charles  persisted  in  attempting 
to  carry  out  his  proposed  seizing  of  the  Tower  at  a  late  date  throws 
a  lurid  light  on  the  affair  of  Lunsford*s  appointment,  and  shows 
how  completely  Hyde  and  Falkland  were  befooled. 

Samuel  B.  Gabdiner* 

Adunque  essendosi  il  B^  ritirato  ad  Antoncurfc,'  peiis('>  siibito  tras- 
portarsi  *  .  •  .  luogo  pur  in  campagna  de  delitii  verso  la  provincia  d*  Turk,  e 
aopra  il  camino  di  Posraur,^  havendo  questa  mossa  di  S,  M,**  dato  k 
pensare  non  poco  a  qtielli  u  quali  ©rano  noti  i  disegni  passati,  poiche 
quando  si  agitava  la  causa  del  Vice  Re  d'  Irlanda  e  di  volerlo  in  qua- 

■  lunque  maniera  sublevarlo  dalla  morte,  si  determine  da  quelle  Mil** 
r  andata  ad  Anfconcurt,  et  in  questo  mentre  mandar  gente  a  sor* 
prendere  la  Torre  di  Londra  rompore  il  Parlaraento,  efc  havendoai  di  gik 
acquiatata  buona  parte  dell*  esercito  Regio  ritirarsi  le  persone  Reali  k 

^Posmu^,  porto  di  mare  forte,  il  pi  it  forte  che  sia  in  quel.  Begni.  Cosl 
credevasi  di  liberare  il  Vice  B^  e  poi  con  V  esercito  avanzarai  verso 
Londnij  e  dar  leggi  a  quelli  che  le  volevano  dietmggere,  sperando  di 
poter  ci6  pii\  comodamente  effettuare  niediante  gli  aiuti  d*  Ibernia  e  di 
Olanda  se  non  per  altra  parte  aimeuo  per  il  mede'"''  porto.  Ma  mentre  le 
loro  MM*"  stavano  apparecchiate  per  eseguire  le  cose  predette,  sopragiunae 
corriero  con  aviso  che  il  governatore  *  di  Posmur  benche  havesse  giurato 
fedelta  al  Bl",  liaveva  dato  iu  mano  al  Parlameiito  la  piazza,  Al  che 
W  aggiunse  parimcnte  che  il  Capitano  della  Torre  ^  rifiutu  di  consegnar  le 
cfaian  di  esaa  a  S,  M*'"  et  il  popola  trovavasi  preparato  andare  a  VitaJe  ^  o 
passargene  anche  ad  Autoncurt,  se  fusse  fatto  biaogno  a  fine  di  sforzaro 
8-  M**  alia  sottoscrittione  della  seiiteuza  di  morte  del  medesimo  Vice  Re, 
Per  le  quali  cose  furono  necessitati  k  mutaro  i  disegni »  almeno  quello 
della  partenza,  poiche  per  li  sopradetti  tradimenti  non  havevano  altro 

I  luogo  opportunoda  ritirarsi,  S,  Ma*'*  per5  constantomente  afturaiava  che 
piuttosto  haverebbe  volttto  trovarsi  ecn^a  la  mano  che  haver  k  segirnr 
quella  sentenzai  onde  fu  trovato  alcun  teinperamento  per  quahficare  il 
mode  da  sottoscriverla,  si  che  bisogno  che  il  Vice  Be  iinalmente  morisse. 
Si  pens^  poi  di  lasciar  scorrer  la  furia  de*  Puritani,  ma  per^  peraistere 
secretiimente  nello  meditate  risolutioni,  prociirando  pur  col  tempo  di 
guadagnare  la  Torre  di  Londra,  assicurarsi  nuovaniente  della  piazza  di 
Posmur,  negotiare  con  gli  Ibemesi,  et  operare  che  il  Principe  d*Oranges 
concorso  in  quello  cbe  havesse  potuto  k  recar  giovamento  al  nioto  di 

*  Hftmptort  Court, 
"  Ijcft  blank  in  the  nmnii-<icript  with  a  mttrRirml  note  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a 

ftimiUf  blank  in  the  ciphert'd  despatch*    Can  Wimlsor  bo  meant  ? 

*  Fortsiuoaib.  ♦  Goriog.  *  Sir  W.  Balfour.  •  WhitelmlL 
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questa  machinal  la  qiiale  per  esser  grande  ancora  vi  si  rioercava  tempo 
per  moverla  ordinatemente.  Hora  stimano  alcuni  che  in  qaesto  tempo  il 
Bi  possa  esser  vicino  k  Posmor,  havendo  condotto  seoo  la  Begina,  il 
Prencipe,  e  la  Principessa,  et  anco  portate  le  gioie.  I  pronostioi  non  m 
&mio  cosl  disperati,  poiche  per  il  Bi  un  commodo  nervo  di  gente  e 
trovarsi  esse  in  luogo  forte  con  baone  intelligenze  in  Londra  di  qaelli  del 
Buo  partite  potrebbe  ancora  mettersi  in  state  di  commandare  ;  e  qnazido 
ci6  tentasse  con  1*  armi,  V  Inglese,  e  particolarmente  il  Poritano,  iacil* 
mente  cede,  e  il  Parlamento  forse  ben  tosto  si  dissolverebbe,  si  cbe  all* 
auttorit^  Begia  in  qualche  maniera  si  pu6  credere  si  rendesse  il  pristine 
vigore,  e  piacendo  k  Dio  che  questo  succedesse,  si  pu6  sperare  che  la 
Beligione  Cattolica  ne  sentisse  sollevamento. 


THOMAS   SCOT  S   ACCOUNT   OF   HIS  ACTIONS   AS   INTELLIGENCER 
DURING   THE    COMMONWEALTH. 

Thomas  Scot  entered  the  long  parliament  as  member  for  Aylesbury 
about  October  1645,  sided  with  the  Independents  in  the  struggles 
of  1647  and  1648,  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I, 
and  signed  his  death-warrant.  He  was  a  member  of  all  the  councils 
of  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  the  election  of  November 
1652  was  seventh  on  the  list  of  those  chosen.  Scot,  as  he  states 
in  this  confession,  was  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the 
Protectorate.  He  represented  Wycombe  in  the  parliaments  of 
1654  and  1659,  and  Aylesbury  in  that  of  1656.  In  the  debates  of 
1658  and  1659  he  was  one  of  the  chief  orators  of  the  republican 
opposition,  and  many  of  his  speeches  are  printed  in  Thomas 
Burton's  *  Diary/  On  29  Jan.  1658  he  delivered  a  long  review  of 
the  history  of  the  civil  war,  which  contrasts  curiously  with  the 
account  of  events  given  in  the  following  paper.'  After  the  fall  of 
Bichard  Cromwell  Scot  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state  (14  May  1659),  and  re-elected  when  the  parliament  was 
restored  after  Lambert's  forcible  interruption  of  its  sittings  (81  Dec. 
1659).  On  17  Jan.  1660  he  was  also  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
The  readmission  of  the  members  excluded  in  1648  put  an  end  to  his 
importance,  but  before  the  long  parliament  was  disssolved,  in  one 
of  its  last  sittings,  he  took  occasion  boldly  to  justify  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.^  In  this  confession  he  apologises  for  the  words  which 
were  used  as  part  of  the  evidence  against  him  at  his  trial. 

In  April  1660  Scot  took  refuge  in  the  Netherlands.  *  Having 
been  informed,'  he  writes,  *  that  I  was  in  danger  of  my  life  by  the 
rage  and  violence  of  some  unreasonable  men,  who  designed  no  less 
than  a  bloody  assassination  upon  me,  I  was  prevailed  with  by  my 
friends  and  relations  to  withdraw  out  of  England,  which  I  did  by 
putting  myself  aboard  the  vessell  wherein  the  Spanish  prisoners 

1  Burton's  Diary,  ii.  382. 

3  Ladlow,  Memoirs,  ed.  1894,  ii.  250,  307. 
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were  transported  to  Ostend.' '  In  spite  of  his  disguise  he  wag  recog- 
nised at  Brussels  in  June  1660,  and  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  him. 
In  the  end  he  was  deluded  into  surrendering  himself  to  Sir  Henry  de 
YiCy  the  king's  resident  at  Brussels,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life  hy 
obeying  the  king's  proclamation  for  the  surrender  of  the  regicides. 
The  questions  whether  Scot  surrendered  or  was  apprehended^  and 
to  whom  the  credit  of  the  manoeuvres  which  made  him  a  prisoner 
was  due,  were  much  disputed.  There  are  two  pamphlets  on  the 
subject,  viz.  A  True  Narrativey  in  a  Letter  written  to  Col.  B[uUen'] 
R[eyme8]y  of  the  Apprehension  of  the  Grand  Traytor  Thomas  Scot, 
published  by  authority,  London,  1660.  This  describes  the  e£forts 
of  Captain  Henry  Combe  to  arrest  Scot,  and  is  confirmed  by  his 
petition.^  The  other  pamphlet  is  Mr.  Ignatius  White  his  Vindication 
as  well  from  all  Imputations  concerning  Mr,  Scot  {of  which  affaire  he 
doth  give  herein  an  exact,  faithfully  <i  authentick  account)  as  also 
from  all  other  Reports  raised  of  him  through  malice  A  ignorance 
during  his  Imployments  here  in  England,  Published  for  the  author; 
no  date  or  place  given.  This  claims  for  White  himself  the  credit  of 
persuading  Scot  to  surrender,  and  contains  three  letters  of  Scot's, 
with  some  curious  details  on  the  relations  of  England  and  Spain. 

Scot  was  brought  to  England,  sent  to  the  Tower  on  12  July, 
tried  on  12  Oct.,  and  executed  on  17  Oct.  He  seems  to  have  been 
promised  his  life  if  he  would  make  a  full  confession  and  discover 
the  agents  from  whom  he  had  obtained  the  information  of  the 
plans  of  Charles  II,  which  the  council  of  state  had  generaUy  pos- 
sessed. On  1  July  1649  the  council  had  appointed  Scot '  to  manage 
the  intelligence  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  state,'  and  had 
granted  him  a  few  days  later  800Z.  a  year  for  that  object '  ^  He 
continued  to  hold  the  office  of  intelligencer  till  the  fall  of  the  long 
parliament  in  1658,  and  was  reappointed  in  1659.  At  first 
Vane  and  three  others  were,  according  to  his  own  account, 
associated  with  him,  but  on  10  Jan.  1660  he  was  given  the  sole 
charge  of  the  intelligence  department.^  It  is  evident  from  the 
tenor  of  Scot's  paper  that  he  had  been  led  to  hope  that  a  full  con- 
fession of  his  actings  as  intelligencer  would  save  his  life,  but  his 
revelations  were  not  considered  sufficiently  valuable.  According  to 
White  (p.  17),  *  Mr.  Scot's  pleading  not  guilty,  standing  so  much  in 
defence  of  his  former  actions,  his  resolution  not  to  discover  those 
who  betrayed  his  majesty  (being  made  believed,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
unalterably  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  and  that  whatever  he  did 
would  have  availed  him  nothing),  have  barred  him  of  any  advantage 
he  could  pretend  to  by  this  action  '  (i.e.  his  surrender).  Neverthe- 
less his  narrative,  printed  below,  throws  much  light  on  some  of  the 

*  Letter  from  Soot  to  Ignatius  White,  29  July  1660. 

«  Cal,  ataU  Pap$n  {Dam,),  1670,  p.  649.  •  Ibid.  1649-50,  p.  221. 

*  Ccmmons  JoumaUt  vii.  806. 
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foreign  and  domestic  intrigues  of  the  period  during  wliieh  he  held 
office*  No  doubt  he  destroyed  his  corresiK>ndeDce  before  he  kft 
England,  but  the  few  fragments  surviving  confirm  the  statements 
made  in  thie  narrative*  The  original  narrative  is  in  the  record  office/ 
It  is  calendared  in  the  addenda  attached  to  the  volume  of  the 
*  Calendar  '  for  1670^  p.  651,  The  punctuation  has  been  amended 
and  a  few  missing  words  supplied  in  brackets.  C.  H.  Firth. 


JIT^  Scoiis  Confession  d  Dkcovertj  of  hk  transactions^ 

After  Midsummer  1640»**  I  was  appointed  to  the  trust  of  Manngeing  y* 
Intelligence  both  forraine  &  domestick,  rather  I  Buppose  to  give  mee  title 
to  some  allowance  for  my  support  (who  had  but  a  small  estate  &  wasted 
it  by  my  diligent  &■  dayly  [attendance]  on  y*^^  service  of  the  publick)  then 
from  anie  great  expectation  they  had  of  anie  considerable  service  they 
thought  mee  Capable  to  doe  them,  who  had  so  little  experience  in  language, 
Travails  or  matters  of  that  nature,  though  some  drudgery  they  might  looke 
for  from  my  knowne  dihgence  &  faith fulnesse,  I  am  sure  I  had  no  light* 
assistance,  or  memoriall  transmitted  mee,  but  whosoever  had  the  Cognizauce 
of  the  secret  affairs  or  intrigues  of  State  during  the  being  of  the  Committee 
of  both  Kingdoms  or  afterwards  y^  Committee  of  Safety,  and  were  now  of 
the  Council  of  State,  did  or  might  keepe  them  still  to  themselves,  or  pro- 
ceed vpon  them  as  thoy  saw  cause.  The  first  business  that  I  remember  '^ 
to  have  transacted  in,  was  in  relation  to  the  Levellers,  who  endeavoured 
to  raise  disturbances  in  the  Annie  and  elsewhere,  thereby  to  hinder  the 
then  intended  releefe  and  recovery  of  Ireland,  w^^^  warre  was  left  by  Act 
to  ye  Parliam**  management,  and  of  which  Kingdome  they  had  nothing 
taken  {but  two  Townes,  Dublin  &  l)erry»  excepted).  Four  of  that  party 
Lilbourne,  Waiwin,  Prince  &  Overton  were  Committed  vpon  that  score; 
the  subsequent  actings  of  the  rest  I  discovered  by  some  Prentices,  &  young 
men  (whose  names  I  cannot  now  remember)  at  a  weekely  Salary  for  their 
expences  in  keeping  them  Companie,  and  other  totally  composed  by  Con- 
ferences with  some  of  the  principalis  of  them,  whereof  ^faxmilian  Petty, 
Bohert  Cobbett,^'*  &  I  thhik  one  D^'  Brookes  were  some.  There  was  no 
neede  of  holding  particular  Intelligence  with  and  in  Ireland,  for  the  Army 
vnder  Cromwell  was  then  there,  and  instead  of  that  worke  I  held  a  Careful 
correspondence  with  him  for  the  supply  of  all  the  Necessitys  k  Convenients 
of  that  Armic  in  a  weekly  intercourse  of  Letters/^  and  every  dayes  care  at 
the  Committee  of  Scottish  and  Irish  affaires.  Coll:  Hills  of  Ireland  and 
after  M""  Rowe  were  Secretarys,  &  providers,  yet  after  I  had  some  iutelli- 
genco  from  D""  Jones,  sometime  Bpp  of  Cloghitt,  then  or  about  that  time 
Scout  M'"  General  of  that  Kingdome."  For  Scotland  I  liad  the  service  and 
assistance  of  M*"  Downing  who  was  resident  at  Ethnhurgh,  from  whom  I 

'  Sfaki  Papers  (Dom.],  Car,  II,  445,  No,  5*J.  «  1  July  1649. 

'  Scot  had  previously  been  appointed  io  aHBigt  in  the  Gxaniitiatioti  of  Lhc  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  other  royalist  prisoners  taken  in  September  1*548  (Cai^,  Metttorials  of 
ike  Ciml  War,  ij.  28). 

*•  One  of  Bcot'fl  letters  to  Cromwell  is  printed  id  the  ^fiUon  Stats  Papers^  p,  28. 

^'  fiee  Clarke  Papers,  I  408.  Henry  Jonea,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  William  Howe,  and 
Col.  Arthui'  Hill  are  the  three  persona  refeiTed  to. 
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had  Accoimt  of  all  the  transactions  of  that  people  with  his  Ma}'^  our  now 
Soveraigne,  I  think  when  at  Jeisey,  het  am  sure  at  Breda,  But  when 
ye  Anny  marchetl  in  thither  in  1050  that  business  ceased-  And  after 
that  the  respectiv^e  Comnianderri  in  Cheafe  there,  would  sometimes  give 
the  Council  of  State,  it  sometinieB  my  self  an  AocqpEnpt  of  what  occiirVl, 
and  towards  the  later  part  of  the  time  of  my  Employment  I  had  some 
things  of  a  General  nature  out  of  the  llighkads  &  y^  Royal  Presbytereans 
from  CoU  :  Bamplield.  All  that  wee  did  by  the  advantage  of  Intelligence 
in  relation  to  Jersey*  and  after  Bcylly,  as  to  regaining  them,  was  from 
Major  Carter  and  >Iaji>r  Purling  w^ho  had  been  comorant  sometime.s  vpon 
y*  respective  plaoefi-  I  sent  another  express,  but  he  fell  into  ye  hands  of 
some  of  his  Ma**  partie  and  so  never  didanie  ser\ice,  he  was  a  poore  man 
A  Oiyxageoii  about  this  Towne,  but  his  name  I  cannot  recollects  -  For 
■kanoe  there  was  one  who  went  by  the  name  of  N<  N.,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  before  (as  I  vnderstood  from  M''  Frost)  given  InteEigence  to  the 
Committee  of  both  Ivingdomes,  and  after  to  the  Committee  of  safety  at 
Derby  House,  which  I  saw  was  satis fac to rie,  but  when  the  King  came 
thither  wee  added,  and  by  the  meanes  of  Father  Creely  '■■  an  Irish  Abbott, 
knowne  here  by  the  name  of  Capt*  Holland,  got  something  more  in  relation 
to  his  Ma*'*^^  aflfaires  and  from  about  y*^  Queeue  his  Mothers  Court.  But  the 
principall  intelligence  came  from  Coll.  W'erden,  who  having  relation  to  his 
highness  the  Duke  (as  hee  informed)  had  meanes  to  know  mtich  of  his 
Ma'*  affaires,  and  I  beleeve  what  ever  be  could  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
he  commmMcated  with  as  much  advantage  as  he  could,  &,  w^ith  some  im- 
pressions concerning  perj^oual  things  which  might  have  been  sparVh^^ 
Some  other  Intelligence  members  of  the  House  &:  others  would  give  mee 
from  thence,  whereof  I  made  my  best  vse  by  comparing  them  with  our 
more  standing  Intelligence,  hut  their  names  it  concerned  mee  not  to  know, 
Bor  did  they  generally  aflford  them  to  mee.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  time. 
when  France  began  to  be  a  declared  Enemy  vpon  their  owne  Accompt^  I 
bad  some  few  things  from  M*"  Waller  a  while  before  his  returne  from 
Exile  ^*  (and  which  I  moved  the  Parliament  to),  and  for  which  hopes  sake 
besides  his  Love  to  his  Country  %^pon  a  National  Accompt  I  suppose  bee 
so  communicated  w^***  mee. 

At  that  time  I  sent  one  Lewis  de  Bourgoigne  (retehied  by  mee  as  a 
Domesticke  to  have  helped  mee  for  y*-'  French  tongue)  into  France  to 
view  and  returne  mee  the  strengthe  of  aU  the  ports  vs  ward.  Hoe  began  at 
C&llis  and  went  through  all  the  Wash  "^*  to  Bourdeaux,  and  there  staid 
some  time  to  dispose  that  people  who  then  favoured  the  Prince  of  Conde's 
Intdreat  in  contradistinction  to  the  Crowne  of  France,  and  likeliest  to 
have  given  a  footing  to  the  English  had  there  been  occasion  ministred  of 
attempting  them  by  land.     Wee  had  some  correspondence  with  the  Prmce 

«  Thomaa  Kiaghill  (Cal  StaU  Papers  {Dam.),  1*151,  p.  254 ;  Milton  Stnte 
Papers,  p.  27). 

''  The  *ftbbot  Crally.'  or  *Crillj,'  ofteo  mentioned  in  GUbert*8  CofiUniporartf 
nUtory  of  Affairs  in  Ireland,  1<>4U&2. 

**  See  Bcot'fi  letter  on  behalf  of  Werden,  Thurloc,  liL  350.  Werden  played  a  double 
gime,  Eng,  HiBT.  Rev.  1880,  p.  f»3L 

**  Edmund  Waller  waa  granted  leave  to  return,  27  Nov.  1^51  (Cofnmons 
umaU,  viL  44). 

'*  This  appearB  to  mean  the  sea  coast,  the  line  washed  by  the  sea. 
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of  Condee  by  credentialls  to  Monsieur  Barriere,  and  from  Bourdeaux  by 
some  Commissioners  they  sent  over  Express,  who  came  but  a  few  weekes 
before  our  interruption  1658  ;  but  that  which  to  me  look'd  most  hopefull 
&  important,  I  was  just  then  beginning  a  Correspondence  with  Cardinall 
de  Betz,  commonly  called  the  Coadjutor,  Mazarines  Bivall  &  anti^nist, 
who  pretended  to  fancy  &  favour  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  so  ; 
some  Ires  past,  but  not  much  donne  beyond  mutaall  Credence,  and  that 
also  perish'd  after  Bourgoines  retume  from  Bourdeaux.  Coll.  Saxby  ^^  (y* 
old  Agitator)  was  sent  to  Bourdeaux  on  the  same  Errand  by  Gen.  Crom- 
well &  my  self  vpon  joint  Advice,  with  good  summes  of  money,  but  what 
harvest  hee  made  of  his  negociations  G.  Cromwell  or  his  Ministers  could 
only  tell  who  overturned  vs  and  succeeded  in  those  concemm^.  By  the  hand 
and  instrum**  Employed  by  y«  same  Father  Creely  wee  had  ye  generall 
affaires  of  Vienna,  a  place  farr  enough  from  us  to  be  concerned  in  our 
good  or  hurt  much.  And  Madrid,  whose  King  was  then  so  avowedly  our 
friend  as  that  wee  did  not  suspect  any  harme  theare,  and  whose  friendPP 
wee  deserved  for  doeing  so  much  of  his  worke  in  fighting  the  Portuguees 
and  helpeing  him  to  men  &om  Ireland  and  the  Towne  of  Dunkirke  from 
the  French  by  intercepting  their  men  of  warr  designed  for  the  releefe  of 
that  place.  Flanders  afforded  us  more  worke  by  dayly  alarmes  wee  had 
of  the  Duke  of  Loraines  pretentions  to  assist  the  Irish. 

I  knew  some  of  his  Councills  by  the  mcanes  of  that  Creely,  and  after  by 
one  Coll.  Byley,^^  but  hee  was  most  to  be  met  with  at  Rome,  from  whome 
that  Duke  expected  more  than  a  spirituall  benediction ;  money,  or  the 
Engagement  of  some  other  Catholicke  Princes  to  his  assistance  or  support. 
In  that  Court  my  instruments  had  a  great  interest  with  some  Cardinalls 
(himself  being  an  Abbott),  and  had  oft  been  at  Borne,  and  especially  with 
the  Secretary  called  de  propaganda  Fide ;  they  were  led  to  beleeve  that 
G.  Cromwell  was  much  disposed  to  a  liberty  of  Beligion,  if  not  formall 
tolleration  of  Popery,  and  would  much  incline  the  Parliament  thereto,  and 
therefor  that  it  was  not  safe  to  provoke  either ;  besides  that,  though  the 
Duke  pretended  in  that  vndertaking  a  service  to  the  King  of  England, 
there  were  grounds  of  jealousy  that  hee  was  like  to  love  himself  best,  & 
serve  himself  most;  as  appears  by  some  treaties  with  the  Irish  Com" 
about  his  Title,  his  Cautionary  strength  etc.,  and  therefore  that  ought  to  be 
very  well  clear'd,  or  at  least  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  as  to 
complying  with  his  demand  first  knowne.  No  benediction  or  assistance 
were  granted,  and  which  went  so  far,  as  that  a  privat  Nuncio  or  messenger 
was  sent  to  Ireland  from  Borne, ^^  and  wherein  the  matter  was  so  carried 
as  that  he  was  ordered  to  meete  my  Instrument  the  Abbot  in  Flanders ; 
and  to  take  instructions  from  him  for  the  governing  himself  to  the  two 
dissenting  parties  in  Ireland,  that  of  the  Nuncio,  and  y®  Kings  friends ;  if 
he  returned  it  must  be  after  the  period  of  our  interest  in  the  state,  but  wee 
beleeve  he  dy'd  there.  For  John  Lilburnes  designs  in  Holland  against 
the  then  Government  in  England,  I  had  one  Byley,  but  John's  genius  was 

»'  Edward  Sexby,  Cal  SlaU  Papers  (Dom.),  1064,  p.  160. 

**  Hugh  Biley  is  mentioned  by  Lilbume  as  one  of  Scot's  '  great  agents  and  negp- 
ciators  beyond  seas '  (Defensive  Declaration,  p.  6.  Cf.  Cal,  State  Papers  (Dom,), 
1662-3,  p.  102). 

"  Anthony  Geoghegan  (Gilbert,  Cont^mvorary  History  of  Affairs  in  Ireland, 
1641-62,  m.  xvi). 
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too  mighty  for  him,  and  to  set  him  going  one  Captaine  Oxford  voluntarily 
sent  mee  over  many  stories  concerning  his  printing  there  and  practizeing 
in  England,  but  it  came  to  nothing  and  operated  only  as  against 
G.  Cromwell  &  Sir  Art :  Haslerigg  ypon  personall  quarrells,  &  my  self  in 
scandalous  reports.^  Hee  pretended  to  have  had  the  Duke  of  B.^*  in  his 
correspondences,  but  if  so  it  was  to  fish  him  and  discover  if  hee  could  serve 
the  King,  and  I  understood  that  he  boasted  to  the  Duke  that  with  tenn 
thousand  pounds  hee  could  bring  in  the  King,  by  first  preparing  the 
minds  of  the  Soldiers  by  such  bookes  as  hee  could  write  and  send  amongst 
them,  and  after  by  the  seasonable  distribution  of  the  summe  amongst 
them ;  but  his  mountains  did  not  bring  forth  suitable  births.  The  affaires 
of  Holland  and  that  warr  was  served  with  some  considerable  advantage,  by 
my  gaining  the  minutes  or  heads  of  every  nights  debate  in  their  Closet 
Gouncills,  and  the  whole  Resolutions  in  terminis  as  often  as  was 
possible  at  least  every  Post,  and  that  by  means  of  a  Bpp  employed 
by  my  Captaine  Holland  amongst  those  of  place  and  quality,  and 
by  one  Bolton  engag'd  by  S.  Bradshaw  and  Capt :  Bishopp  '^  transmitted 
afterwards  to  mee.  One  M'^  Cheshire,  an  Englishman  who  had  lived 
long  in  Holland,  gave  some  generall  knowledge  of  their  affaires,  but 
was  forc'd  to  run  for  it  being  discovered.^^  The  Kings  transactions 
with  the  Presbyterean  Ministers  here,  in  &  about  London  by  their  Com- 
mission" at  Breda,  I  meane  Lord  Willougby,  Coll.  Graves,  Alderman 
Bunce  etc.  were  made  knowne  to  mee  first  by  one  M'^  Harvy,  since  dead, 
and  after  by  Major  Adams  who  kept  them  daily  Company  here,  but  very 
much  more  by  Ires  intercepted  which  commonly  were  every  word  & 
syllable  in  Cypher,  and  decyphered  by  a  learned  gentleman  incomparably 
able  that  way,  Do'^  Waliis  of  Oxford  (who  never  concerned  himself  in 
the  matter,  but  only  in  ye  art  &  ingenuity) ;  it  is  a  jewell  for  a  Princes 
vse  &  service  in  that  kind.'^  The  sad  effect  it  had  vpon  some  persons 
interested  therein  I  endeavoured  by  my  faithfull  advice  and  votes  to  have 
prevented,  the  respect  whereof  M'  Love  acknowledged  to  mee  vnder  his 
hand  yet  to  be  showne,  but  some  less  friends  to  the  Ministry  were  less 
exorable.  I  had  much  to  doe  and  much  of  time  was  spent  (besides  that  I 
was  allwayes  or  for  the  most  part,  one  in  the  Treaties  with  forraine 
Ministers)  in  suppressing  the  swarming  number  of  pamphleteers,  which 
sooner  or  later  I  always  got  into  my  power,  but  never  caused  to  be 
punished.  There  were  likewise  informacons  brought  mee  of  several 
persons  designing  the  Carrying  away  of  shipps  and  vessels,  for  which  the 
Informants  got  money  and  wee  lost  no  vessels,  but  whether  they  were 
really  designed  vpon  I  cannot  say.  When  wee  had  some  apprehensions 
from  Denmark  of  prejudice  I  sent  one  Isaack  Birkenhead  thither,  who 

•  *  See  A  Defensive  Declaration  of  Col,  John  Lilbume  to  the  Lord  General 
Cromwell,  1658,  pp.  5-17.  ^'  The  duke  of  Baokingham. 

**  Captain  George  Bishop.  A  letter  from  him  to  Scot  is  printed  in  the  Milton 
State  Papers,  p.  89. 

**  A  lettcfr  from  Thomas  Chesshire  to  Sir  W.  Strickland,  dated  17  April  1651,  is  in 
Rawlinson  MSS.  A.  2,  163. 

**  A  Yolnme  containing  intercepted  letters  deciphered  by  Dr.  Waliis  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Major  Thomas  Adams  was  one  cf  the  witnesses  against  Love,  and 
was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  Irish  lands  worth  200^.  a  year.  Commons  Journals,  viL 
141, 168, 166. 
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ran  some  hazard,  and  gave  some  IntelL'gence,  and  so  did  M**  Bradshaw 
resident  for  the  Parliament  at  Hamborough.'*''    One  M**  Benson  was  at 
Dantzieck/-**^  who  observed  cheefly  the  dispoaition  of  the  EngUsh  Mer- 
chants there  and  tho  Scottish  people,  whereof  Poland  and  those  parts  had 
manie,  but  they  were  too  poore  or  too  Cold  to  doe  anything  against  vs, 
and  my  Correspondents  did  little  but  informe  common  newes  from  Swede* 
Poland,  k  Musco™  and  fitt  to  helpe  to  fill  the  (iazette,^'     I  did  vpon  my 
examination  acquaini  M**  Secretary  Sir  William  Morriceand  Sir  Anthony; 
Ashley  Cooper  with  the  offer  made  mee  when  the  lung  was  in  France  by 
one  M*"  or  Docf  Jansen  of  having  the  king  brought  into  my  power ; 
which   whether  it  were  pmcticable  or  no,  or  how  it  could  have  heeii,] 
attempted   I  cannot  tell,  because  abhorring  the  thing  as  unsuitable  tol 
Christianity  I  peremptorily  and  in  few  words  renouiic'd  it ;  but  that  such^ 
a  proposition  was  really  made  to  mee,  and  not  now  coined  to  purchase  a 
favour  (if  I  should  want  credit),  will  be  evidenced  by  M'"  John  Davis  who 
married  M''''  Barclay,  whom  I  acquainted  with  the  offer  hee  mafJe  manic 
yeares  since  in  seme  occasional  discourse  with  him,  when  I  had  Hitle 
app'hension  of  his  Ma^''*  probable  accession  to  the  GovenuneiiL 

IMy  Employment  since  May  1659  (when  the  Armie  were  ]^as^d  restore 
HiB  Parliameiit)  was  so  amhulaiary  k  transifcorj'  that  I  had  almost  forgot 
to  say  anie  thing  of  it^  which  with  the  best  help  of  memory  will  not  be 
nmch.  As  to  my  particular,  the  business  of  Intelligence  being  by  the  then 
Comicil  of  State  committed  to  five  hands,  viz*  S-  H.  Yane^  L.  (fen** 
Fleetwood,  Coll.  Sydenham,  Major  Sol  way  and  my  self,  w^hat  they  did  is 
vnknowne  to  mee,  save  that  1  vnderstood  that  Secretary  Thurlo  communi- 
cated with  them,  who  had  the  last  hand  in  management  of  that  affaire,  and 
1  do  find  that  they  were  instructed  by  him  to  examine  aome  persons  taken 
\p3n  suspicion  of  Sir  George  Booths  design,  to  whom  only  I  seiTed  as  an 
Amannensia  or  scribe  sometimes.  The  first  thing  I  did  [was]  with  the  privity 
of  some  of  them  to  send  k  furnish  Peter  Talbot  to  the  interview  at  the 
Frontiers  to  observe  the  transactions  of  the  two  Crownes  in  relation  to  vs, 
and  to  keepe  them  as  well  bee  could  from  uniting  to  any  dangerous 
Engagement  against  vs,  or  to  acquaint  vs  timely  there  with,  but  ho  did  vs 
no  other  service  than  to  help  vs  of  with  fifty  pounds,'**  My  next  was  to 
endeavour  a  good  vnderstanding,  and  some  overtures  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Spain,  to  which  both  parties  seemed  inclinable  enough,  but  both 
[had]  a  delicacy  where  &  with  whom  it  should  begin.  Coll,  Bampfield 
emharqii'd  himself  \^on  that  affaire,  and  with  him  one  M*^  White,  who 
bronght  thence  some  proposals  for  Redemption  of  the  Spanish  prisoners, 
which  was  entertained  as  a  good  expedient  to  draw  on  the  other  more 
important  negociation  ;  that  exchange  of  Prisoners  was  within  a  minutes 
perfecting  the  night  before  the  Secluded  Members  came  into  the  House 
&  Councell  &  wee  ont.^^  I  had  from  all  places  heard  sayes  k  alarmes 
of   Sir  Geo.  Booths  business  but  could  fix  no  where^  and  some  from 

^  Richard  Bradshaw.  ^*  John  Benaon  {Thurloe»  i*  665), 

'^  CL  ft  letter  from  Michael  de  L  an  we  tin  to  Scot  (Thurlo«»  v,  711),  and  other 
letters  from  the  same  person  to  Thurloe  and  Bradshaw, 

»  Many  of  Peter  Talbot's  letters  are  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Clarendon  State 
Papers,    Cf.  EehelHon,  xv.  19,  75,  ISS, 

»  See  Conimom  Journals,  vii.  653.  IgnatiuB  White's  pamphlet  gives  a  full  account 
pf  the  afif&ir  of  the  Bpanish  pria  oners. 
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Ck>lL  Bampfiekl,  which  I  suppose  hee  got  by  his  gemill  acquaintance 
amongst  the  PreBbyterians*  1  had  some  from  one  called  by  Lady  Wil- 
loughby,  a  Catholiek,  by  the  rneanoB  of  Coll.  Sydenham  Shee  spoke  very 
exactly  of  the  intended  day  of  Rising,  and  of  some  meeting  the  Kings 
party  had  neiire  (trayes  Iiine,  and  that  Sir  Rich.  Willis  was  one,  bitt  sus- 
pect-ed  by  them.  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  hrou^^ht  three  of  M''  Thurlog 
instruments  into  ray  correspondence  by  feigned  names  ;  they  spake  or 
ftkther  wrote  high,  hut  it  signified  little,  and  had  more  money  than  meritt, 
SOBMrthing  I  viideratood  from  Coll.  Barkestead,  who  told  mee  hee  had 
them  tram  some  servants  to  some  of  those  Gentlemen  who  had  been  his 
prisoners  in  the  Tower  vpon  the  Kings  score  in  the  pretended  Protectors 
time.  I  had  also  by  the  same  Coll.  Bampfield's  meanes  begun  a  Corre- 
spondence ill  Paris  with  one  Monsieur  ilaiiemburgh  *''  (I  think  he  was 
called  an  Intelligent  Proteatajit),  sensible  of  the  dangers  of  that  interest 
therei  and  fitt,  if  Providence  shonld  introduce  an  ocaision  for  England  to 
espouse  that  quarrell,  to  he  vsed,  in  the  tnean  time  I  humbly  conceive  and 
[desire  he]  may  be  concealed. 

In  Bruxelles  I  expected  some  Intelligence  from  Coll,  Werden,  who  in 
London  promised  mee  to  renew  his  correspondence  &,  discoverys."**  One 
Major  Henshaw  was  also  sent  thither,^"^  but  had  not  well  entred  himself 
into  the  way,  or  else  (as  1  thought  some  time)  was  scarcely  sincere  toys,  for 
wee  had  but  little.  At  the  time  of  the  Arrays  defection  from  the  Parlia- 
ment about  Noveraber,  discoursing  with  Coll,  Bampfield  about  y^-  impro- 
faabillty  of  setling  a  Coramonwealth  I  left  it  to  him  to  thinke  of  some 
me&nes  of  making  my  peace  with  his  Jla*^''.  Why  be  did  it  not,  or  whether 
hee  did  attempt  it  or  no»  he  best  knows,  but  1  hearijig  nothrag  from  Mm, 
and  the  Parliament  being  recomposed,  I  returned  again  to  my  former 
Capacity. 

I  pray  to  be  \Tiderstood,  that  when  Sir  William  Morrice  required  mee 
at  tlie  entrance  of  my  Examination  to  be  free  and  ingenuous,  and  that  I 
answeared  1  would  discover  any  thing  that  1  could  in  consistence  with 
Conscience  <fe  reputation,  that  I  had  no  reason  at  all  as  to  any  matter  or 
thing  to  be  conceald*  but  only  that  1  bad  a  scruple  of  specifieug  names, 
whereby  others  that  had  trusted  mee  might  be  brought  into  trouble,  and 
principally  that  Jun.son ;  but  vpon  his  representing  to  mee  that  hee  who 
cmoe  would*  might  againe  betray  iiis  Ma*^^  and  so  vpon  a  due  consideracon 
of  my  dnty  and  his  Ma^*  danger,  I  did  then,  and  now  doe,  fireely  &  faith- 
fully give  an  Acconipt  of  all  that  I  know  considerable  in  any  kind  (if  not 
more  then  is  considerable  for  knowledge).  The  posture  of  my  writing 
this  vnder  an  Overseer,  without  convcniency  to  digest,  correct,  or  tran- 
Bcribe  will  I  hope  be  pardoned,  &  purchase  mee  excuse  for  failings  either 
in  matter  (which  are  not  knowingly)  or  manner  by  them  that  know  the 
Condition  I  am  in* 

This  is  as  much  of  my  transactions  in  the  Execution  of  my  trust  not 
ftt  all  sought  for,  and  which  I  often  desired  and  pressed  to  be  quitt  of,  aa 
&I  present  by  the  help  of  a  bad  memory,  and  with  a  spirit  so  much  dis- 

•  Perhaps  Marigoy,  Thurloe'g  correspondent* 

■•  Instead  of  doing  so,  Werden  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  Booth's  riaing. 
"  Major  Tbomaa  Henshaw,  arrested  for  plotting  against  Cromwell  ia  Jane  1654 
iod  a  priflODor  in  the  Tower  from  December  1658  to  February  16dU* 
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composed  by  my  present  condition  I  can  recollect ;  with  this,  that  if  I 
know  or  could  remember  anie  one  person  of  persons  or  thing  which 
could  in  humane  probability,  or  to  my  judgement  might  endanger  his ' 
Ma*"  Government  or  Person,  I  take  the  aeternall  God  to  record,  that  I 
would,  and  that  I  doe  hold  my  self  obb'ged  in  duty  and  conscience  to  doe 
so,  and  in  prudence  &  preventing  gratitude  for  his  hoped  mercy  I  should 
discover  it,  or  him,  or  them  to  his  Ma*^«  with  all  clearness,  readiness,  and 
sincerity. 

Concerning  this  Narrative,  If  I  have  not  been  too  copious  &  particular, 
and  yet  at  all  considerable  &  satisfactory,  I  have  my  End  and  vtmost 
wish.  If  it  appeare  triviall  and  inconsiderable  I  hope  I  my  self  may  also 
be  so  esteemed  and  not  worthy  the  high  displeasure  of  his  Ma^®  or  the 
Parliament ;  but  whether  it  tume  to  my  prejudice  or  advantage  (for  as  our 
Proverbe  has  it.  Everything  has  two  handles)  I  have  faithfully  accompted 
my  knowledge  &  remembrance  to  the  utmost  of  persons  and  things, 
leaving  the  Candid  &  gracious  interpretation  hereof  to  his  Ma***,  who 
(vnder  God)  has  the  issue  of  my  life  and  death  in  his  hands,  and  con- 
cerning which,  if  the  hand  that  this  shall  happily  fall  into  shall  please  to 
put  himself  to  the  trouble  &  patience  of  a  few  words  ho  shall  find  them 
on  the  next  side. 

Only  to  remember  vpon  the  former  score  that  my  disbursements  for 
inteUigence,  mine  own  Salary  included,  sieldome  exceeded  x!2000  p  Annum 
or  2600  at  most,  which  could  not  purchase  anie  greato  matter,  or  dive 
very  deepo  :  and  for  the  Salary  which  I  had,  I  may  say  'tis  most  restored, 
being  laid  out  in  the  repairing  and  improveing  my  interest  in  Lambeth 
house  ^^  (all  purchased  with  money  borrowed) ;  excepting  one  £600  which  I 
gave  with  my  daughter  for  her  marriage  portion,  and  have  lately  againe 
borrowed  of  her  since  her  widowhood,^*  towards  some  other  purchases, 
which  now  fall  also  into  the  Ocean  of  the  publicke  with  out  anie  meanes 
left  mee  to  repay  her,  or  support  her  and  her  8  children  from  ruine,  if 
some  speciall  grace  be  not  afforded. 

For  my  ownc  ijidividnall  Capacity  I  humbly  offer  to  Consideration.^^ 

How  the  Quarrell  betwcene  the  King  &  Parliament  [began]  was  stated 
by  Remonstrance,  Declarations,  Messages,  Propositions,  and  other  pubUck 
Expresses.  How  farre  the  Warr  was  carryed  on.  How  the  conduct  of 
the  Army  was  altered,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Kings  left  out  of  the 
Commission  (as  I  have  heard).  How  the  Boyall  power  was  assumed  into 
the  two  houses,  and  exercised  by  them  in  making  a  New  great  Scale,  by 
issueing  Commissions  for  Judges,  Militias,  Ordering  Executions,  Seizures, 
Sequestrations,  Sales,  Charging  Assessments,  and  doeing  generally  what* 
soever  the  King  formerly  did  by  his  ordinary  authority,  or  ye  Houses 
sieldome  (if  ever)  did  without  him.  After  that  they  had  also  declared 
that  the  King's  taking  vp  Armes  against  the  Parliament  tended  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  bands  of  Government,  and  all  these  before  Mick[le]mas8 

**  A  letter  from  Scot  to  Thurloe  on  his  pecuniary  affairs  is  printed  in  Thurloe 
Papers,  V.  711. 

■*  Scot's  daughter  Alice  married  William  Rowc,  mentioned  above,  p.  118. 

**  Another  petition  of  Scot's  in  vindication  of  his  conduct  is  calendared  in  the 
Domestic  Stata  Papers  for  1660-1,  p.  309, 
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1645^  (at  which  time  I  first  came  into  the  Parliament),  are  things  so 
generallj  knowne,  and  yet  so  fitt  to  be  forgotten,  that  they  should 
never  have  been  remembered  by  mee  in  so  manie  words,  did  there  not  a 
necessity  lye  vpon  mee  thereby  to  show : — 

First,  that  I  was  not  amongst  the  first  in  the  unhappy  feud. 

And  after  that  and  whilst  both  houses  sate.  The  ResoluctSns  of  both 
Houses  (vpon  the  Kings  refuseing  the  foure  Bills  sent  vnto  him)  of 
making  it  Treason  to  have  or  hold  any  Correspondency  with  him,  with 
a  decliura^n  of  the  Reasons  for  such  Besolu^ns  And  the  Parliament 
was  not  withstanding  that  Besoluc6n  induced  to  Entertaine  a  Treaty  at 
ye  Isle  of  Wight.  That  y^  Parliaments  cause  was  altogether  asserted  by 
themselves,  and  so  far  by  the  King  as  that  in  the  preface  to  that  Treaty 
hee  acknowledged  their  taking  vp  of  arms  to  be  just  &  lawfull  in  their 
just  &  necessary  defence. 

And  the  manie  troubles  within  and  invasions  from  abroad  that  befell 
dnringe  his  Ma^'  Restraint,  and  what  tendency  these  things  might  have 
to  the  great  Action  that  followed,  and  how  farre  alleviate  &  qualifie  the 
offences  thereof  are  humbly  submitted  to  tender  &  charitable  considera- 
con  &  consciences.  But  as  to  myself  it  may  I  hope  be  enough  to  cleare 
mee  in  the  second  place  from  being  (as  one  of  the  first  eo)  one  of  the  de- 
signers or  principalis  in  that  sad  worke,  when  I  shall  doe  &  may  truly 
(the  searcher  of  all  hearts  bearing  mee  witness)  profess  &  protest  that  I 
knew  nothing  (ab  ante)  of  the  Armies  Councills  and  Resolutions  of 
fetching  the  King  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  of  the  secluding  of  the 
members,  both  which  I  ever  did  and  still  doe  looke  vpon  as  irregular 
&  unjustifiable  &  sinfull  actions,  contrary  to  the  faith  and  duty  they 
owed  to  the  Nation  &  to  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  whose  servants 
they  were  and  whose  protectors  they  should  have  been.  And  though  the 
remaining  members  in  Parliament  (after  they  had  several  times  but  with- 
out effect  demanded  there  brethren  and  fellow  members  from  the  Army), 
the  Lords  declining  to  sit  (there  being  no  other  Civill  authority  in  exercitio) 
voted  themselves  in  the  right  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  England  the 
supreme  power  of  the  Nation.  Though  they  were  thereupon  own*d  as  such 
[not  only]  by  the  Army,  but  in  all  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  by  ye  body 
of  the  people  then  and  for  divers  yeares  after.  Though  they  reduced  and 
recovered  Ireland  under  that  authority  to  ye  condition  it  is  now  in. 
Though  these  members  (who  had  been  so  as  above  said  secluded,  or 
withdrew  themselves)  vpon  their  late  coming  into  that  house  did  owne 
them  as  a  Parliament  &  supreme  authority,  not  only  by  holding  it 
necessary  to  repeale  such  Acts  as  they  judged  fit  to  be  adnuird  by  Act, 
but  themselves  proceeding  to  those  Acts  of  Repeale,  and  to  make  other 
Acts  to  bind  the  people  both  in  purse,  person  &  Religion,  which  only  the 
Supreame  power  is  capable  to  doe. 

Though  this  present  Parliament  sate  downe  first,  and  Acted,  and 
invited  in  his  Ma**«  by  a  Call  and  authority  derived  from  that  of  the  House 
of  Commons  so  become  legislators.  And  though  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Parliam^  the  taking  away  the  Bpps  votes  and  Session  in  the  Lords  House, 
(who  were  allwayes  before  accounted  an  essentiall  part  thereof,  and  in 
some  Acts  they  are  reckned  as  one  of  the  Three  States,  viz^  The  Lords 
Bpirituall,  Lords  Temporall,  and  Commons)  was  not  judged  any  such 
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inaime  or  woiind  to  the  Peera  House  as  to  di&able  or  invalidate  it,  and 
that  the  Bishops  so  pretending  were  charged  with  high  Treason.  Yet  I 
must  thinke  the  number  of  the  RemainiBg  members  in  that  Parhament 
very  fimall  and  their  authority  Verie  Low  for  such  high  actinge  as  that  of 
judging  the  King,  and  some  other  tliat  preceded  and  followed  it.  And 
yet  I  hope  though  the  present  Parliament  may  be  pleased  to  testifie 
their  abhorrence  of  those  actings  by  their  exception  of  some  persons 
from  pardon  and  iudempnifcy,  that  his  Ma**'"  will  not  be  pleas*d,  and 
that  the  Parliament  wall  not  be  offended  if  his  Ma*^^  be  pleased  not  to 
proceed  so  far  in  retrospect  or  Revenge  as  to  blood,  but  in  consideration  of 
his  peaceable  and  unbloody  accession  to  the  Crowne  shed  no  more,  but 
rather  atanch  that  issue  which  has  rumie  but  too  long,  and  cwrry  bis 
Courage,  liis  Counsailes,  and  his  Conquering  warrlike  people  (the  excepted 
persons  if  he  please  amongst  them)  to  some  enimy  or  malevolent 
neighbours  Coimtry,  \vhorounto  he  cannot  want  a  Title  (the  same  as  his 
Hoyal  predecessors  had),  aggravated  and  improoved  by  personall  indignities 
vpon  Cromwell's  score,  or  vpon  the  Accompt  of  protecting  the  poore 
perishing  Protestant  interest  in  the  world,  the  Crowne  of  England  being 
by  a  better  right  then  what  the  Pope  could  give,  and  deserving  still  to  be, 
the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  And  in  particular,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
pardon  his  poore  eupplyant,  the  rather  because  in  truth  (what  ever  may 
boe  suggested  to  the  Contrary)  hee  cast  himself  at  his  Ma*^  feete  for  it,  in 
resolution  and  promise,  when  hee  was  under  some  threatening  indeed  but 
no  danger  (from  which  he  was  guarded),  and  executed  that  Resolution 
after  hee  had  been  eight  days  in  a  free  Country  alone  and  in  freedom©, 
and  by  meanes  whereof  hee  was  actually  come  in  within  foure  dayes  after 
the  Proclamation  of  Summons  was  dated^^*"'  and  therefore  ten  dayes  within 
the  time  limited,  as  by  comparing  Sir  Henry  de  Vic  his  intimation  thereof 
to  Sir  William  Morrice  or  Secretary  Nicholas  with  the  Proclamation 
herewith  annexed  may  appeare. 

Besides  that  tis  generally  knowne,  that  as  I  held  it  my  duty  being 
under  the  Conscience  of  an  engagement  to  be  true  to  the  Commonwealth 
without  a  King  or  House  of  Peeres  (and  which  by  the  way  lay  vpon  vs  to 
the  time  of  Election  into  this  present  Parliament  by  an  unrepeaFd  Act) 
to  oppose  his  Ma''^"  accession,  so  I  all  waye^  with  a  greater  zeale  and 
faithfulness  opposed  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  (one  of  the  greatest 
Tyrants  England  ever  saw  or  felt),  though  before  that  hee  had  been  my 
particular  friend,  and  with  the  like  endeavom-  and  indignation  the  pre- 
snmeing  Arrogance  of  the  Army  and  the  pretended  Committee  of  Safety. 
And  as  to  some  rash  and  over  lavish  language  in  Parliament  justifyeing 
my  self  in  my  highest  transactions,  I  humbly  pray  that  the  erroneous 
petulancy  of  an  intemperate  tongue  and  a  misguided  Conscience*  which  I 
heartily  repent  of,  may  not  hee  charged  xipon  mee,  but  according  to  ye 
vndoubted  privcledge  of  Parhament  put  in  perpetuall  oblivion »  being 
humbly  confident  it  will  be  his  honour  it  Interest  as  King  k  Christian  to 
shew  mercy,  for  which  as  in  duty  bound  etc, 

Tiio.  Scott, 

■•  The  proclaiuation  siiiiimouing  the  rcgiciilea  to  surrendt^r  ihemsehTa  was  dated 
G  June  ]IH)Q. 
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Herodotiia :  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Books,  with  Introdttction,  Notes, 
Appendices,  Indices,  Maps.  By  Reginald  Walteb  Macan,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  Reader  in 
Ancient  History.    2  vols.    (London  :  MacmiUan  &  Co.    1895.) 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  work  on  any  part  of  Herodotus  which  has  as 
yet  been  produced  in  England.    The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  been 
edited  several  times  in  recent  years,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  book  iv., 
perhaps  because  it  deals  less  directly  with  the  Hellenic  world  than  the 
others,  has  been  somewhat  neglected.    But  no  previous  edition  approaches 
the  present  either  in  the  splendour  of  the  printer's  work  or  in  the  length 
to  which  the  annotation  of  the  editor  extends.    Surely  in  850  pages 
everything  that  any  student  can  require  to  illustrate  Herodotus  must  be 
contained.    Yet  even  this  edition,  elaborate  as  it  is,  does  not  represent  the 
whole  field  of  investigation  connected  with  Herodotus.    There  is  no 
discussion  of  the  dialect ;  the  two  half-filled  pages  which  deal  with  the 
text  contain  no  contribution  of  importance  on  the  many  vexed  questions 
connected  with  it.    The  most  difiicult  of  a  1  Herodotean  manuscripts  is  in 
this  country,  and  by  no  means  inaccessible.    It  has  been  collated  but  once, 
by  a  scholar  of  great  eminence,  no  doubt,  but  at  a  period  when  less 
exactness  was  demanded  in  collation  than  now.    It  is  not  imreasonable  to 
expect  an  English  editor  who  treats  of  Herodotus  on  such  a  large  scale 
to  verify — at  least  in  the  most  important  points— the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor on  materials  within  reach,  even  if  time  and  opportunities  foil  him 
to  deal  with  manuscripts  further  afield.    The  commentary  also,  though 
the  chief  grammatical  di£Bculties  are  referred  to,  is  almost  altogether 
historical.     The  text  adopted  is  in  the  main  that  of  Stein*s  smaller 
edition,  an  edition  which,  as  the  editor  himself  says, '  presents  a  more 
conservative  result  than  would  be  generally  acceptable  nowadays,  or 
than  Stein  himself,  perhaps,  would  now  endorse.'    Curiously  enough, 
as  if  to  set  the  balance  right,  the  editor  tempers  Stein's  ultra-conservatism 
with  the  emendations  of  Herwerden,  who  has  certainly  introduced  a  larger 
number  of  wantonly  unnecessary  emendations  into  the  text  of  Herodotus 
than  any  other  editor.     So  much  for  the  editor's  sins  of  omission. 
They  are  the  result  of  constructing  a  book  on  a  wrong  method.    The  two 
volumes  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  historical  work.    It  would 
have  simplified  the  work  of  the  editor,  it  would  have  tended  to  greater 
brevity  in  the  treatment,  and  it  would  have  been  a  distinct  advantage  to 
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the  historical  student,  if  the  text  and  the  few  grammatical  notes  (which 
contain  nothing  new)  had  been  omitted  and  the  historical  matter  of  the 
other  notes  embodied  in  what  at  present  forms  the  second  volume. 

As  an  historical  treatise  this  work  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
student,  and  it  is  the  historical  matter  which  will  make  the  work  of 
permanent  value.  Nowhere  else  will  the  EngUsh  student  find  collected 
for  him  so  much  valuable  material  for  the  study  of  the  period  preceding 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  long  appendix  on  Marathon,  for  instance, 
is  the  most  careful  summary  of  all  accessible  evidence  that  exists. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Macan  does  his  labours  scant  justice 
by  presenting  them  in  a  style  which  can  be  characterised  only  as 
eccentric.  An  English  Lucian  seeking  material  for  an  English  Lexi- 
phanes  would  here  find  enough  and  to  spare.  Mr.  Macan  finds  the 
ordinary  English  language  of  his  time  too  small  for  his  needs,  and  enlarges 
its  vocabulary  by  archaisms  Uke  whenaSy  what  time,  Miltiades  his  prytany^ 
and  by  strange  new  formations  like  contagminatum,  hiciferous  (theory), 
anthropopathetic,  metachronism.  He  nominates  his  authorities,  who  are 
then  called  nominees  ;  hemotivates  the  actions  of  various  historical  perso- 
nages. Written  evidence  is  called  scriptural ;  the  messenger  who  brings 
the  tidings  of  the  victory  at  Marathon  is  an  evangelist — Kopvfiavriavtiv 
fioi  hn:w  ir€pi(iofiftovfi£yo^  v^'  2)»'  kOTitrk't^atraQ  ^ov  oro/iarwr.  Sorely 
sentences  like  '  That  was  long  syne  in  the  days  of  Eyros  '  are  not  English, 
whatever  else  they  maybe.  Is  there  no  easier  way  of  describing  an  ordinarily 
received  division  than  as  tralatician  ?  ^ity-yyutOt^  a»  Iralpe  woXv  yap  ro¥ 
alfxfiov  TO  rioxiioy  titrix^i.  Had  not  the  work  been  of  great  importance  it 
would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  mention  these  irritating  mannerisms. 
But  the  editor  has  still  to  give  us  the  last  three  books  of  his  author,  and 
he  will  certainly  add  to  the  pleasure  of  his  readers  if  in  them  he  is  content 
with  a  less  extensive  but  more  inteUigible  vocabulary. 

But  to  turn  to  the  more  pleasant  task  of  giving  some  account  of  the 
valuable  matter  in  the  two  volumes.  The  introduction  is  devoted  to  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  natural  divisions  of  Herodotus'  text,  and  of  the 
sources,  the  method  of  composition,  and  the  contents  of  books  iv.,  v.,  and 
vi.,  concluding  with  an  estimate  of  Herodotus  as  critic  and  author.  The 
whole  of  this  is  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  the  student.  Natu- 
rally questions  arise  on  which  there  is  not  Ukely  to  be  general  agreement. 
Probably  not  a  few  critics  will  think  that  the  editor  strains  the  argument 
for  a  triple  division  of  the  work  (i.-iii.,  iv.-vi.,  vii.-ix.)  by  laying  exag- 
gerated emphasis  on  the  tie  between  iv.  and  v.,  and  by  attempting  to 
minimise  the  close  connexion  between  the  first  three  books  and  iv.  on 
the  one  hand  and  between  the  last  three  books  and  v.  and  vi.  on  the 
other.  On  p.  Ixxi  an  argument  is  propounded  which  seems  very 
dangerous  in  its  application.  It  is  in  efifect  this  :  If  a  story  is  consistent 
it  is  probably  mythical ;  if  inconsistent,  probably  true.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
an  excellent  rule  of  thumb  for  the  working  barrister,  but  its  application 
to  history  requires  very  considerable  limitations.  It  certainly  seems  on 
occasion  to  mislead  the  editor,  who  manifests  extraordinary  scepticism  in 
some  cases  which  can  be  easily  paralleled  from  other  periods  of  history 
while  readily  adopting  quasi-scientific  views  which  are  at  present  certainly 
not  demonstrable.    For  instance,  Herodotus*  story  of  the  casual  concu- 
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binage  of  Scjihs  and  Amazons  (iv.  114)  is  regarded  as  support  for  a 

*  primitive  pairing  season/  while  the  more  circumstantial  story  (vi.  81)  of 
the  Persian  attempt  to  catch  the  islanders  by  scouring  each  island  fi*om 
one  end  to  the  other  with  a  cordon  of  men  reaching  across  the  island 
from  side  to  side  is  unceremoniously  rejected.  Yet  a  precisely  similar 
attempt  has  been  made  in  Tasmania,  within  the  memory  of  persons  still 
living,  though  Tasmania  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  islands  in  the 
.£gean,  and  though  the  English  governor  had  a  much  smaller  force  at 
his  disposal  than  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  was  that  of  the  Persians. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  we  are  told  in  vol.  ii.  p.  280,  that '  the  historical 
mind  will  be  content  to  trace  the  alternations  of  light  and  shade  imder 
which  knowledge  has  improved,  without  prejudice  or  partiality.'  But  in 
the  light  of  this  principle  the  strictures  passed  upon  Herodotus  on  p.  3 
of  the  same  volume  are  surely  too  severe.    Here  we  are  told  that 

the  reporter  who  could  ascribe  to  Dareios  the  substitute  for  a  calendar  only 
appropriate  to  a  savage  in  the  stage  of  culture  of  Prince  Le  Boo*s  father  is 
hardly  to  be  trusted  to  have  discriminated,  carefully  and  critically,  between 
customs  of  the  Scythians  and  customs  of  tribes  or  strata  of  population  inhabiting 

•  Soythic  '  territory. 

Mr.  Macan  here,  as  in  various  other  places,  seems  to  set  too  little  store  by 
such  survivals  as  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  discusses  in '  The  Past  in  the  Present.' 
Would  a  modern  historian  be  of  necessity  absolutely  valueless  if  he 
asserted  that  in  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of  ParUament  in  1884  tallies 
by  which  the  EngUsh  had  reckoned  their  revenues  were  lost,  or  that  he 
had  seen  in  1890  at  the  comer  of  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Vienna 
the  stump  of  a  tree  the  wood  of  which  was  entirely  covered  with  nails 
driven  into  it  by  persons  desirous  of  good  luck,  or  that  at  the  same 
period  the  troublesome  dacoits  in  China  were  unfortunate  young  men 
who  had  failed  to  pass  certain  examinations  ?  None  of  those  statements 
seems  at  first  sight  probable,  yet  they  are  all  in  the  main  true^  and 
Dareios*  calendar  after  all  is  not  more  unlikely  than  any  one  of  them. 
On  such  questions  critics  will  dififer  to  the  end  of  time  unless  some  better 
touchstone  of  fiBblse  and  true  can  be  discovered  than  any  which  historians 
as  yet  can  apply.  At  p.  ci  of  the  introduction  Mr.  Macan  seems  to  do  less 
than  justice  to  Thucydides'  acumen.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
hypothesis  would  not  be  preferable  to  one  which  compels  us  to  suppose 
that  Thucydides,  a  man  of  full  age  at  the  time  and  an  Athenian  by  birth, 
should  even  thirty  years  later  be  mistaken  about  a  unique  earthquake  lit 
Delos  in  481  B.C.,  or  have  allowed  an  earthquake  in  490  B.C.  to  be  post- 
dated sixty  years.  Has  Mr.  Macan  forgotten  Thucydides*  caustic  remarks 
on  Xc/ioc  and  Xoifiv^  ? 

In  the  volume  of  appendices  the  first  two  essays—The  Scyths  of 
Herodotus  and  The  Geography  of  Scythia— are  of  necessity  somewhat 
inconclusive.  At  p.  5  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  first  two  syllables 
of  Temarunda  are  '  possibly  identical  with  the  word  Mater  (Metar).'  An 
ingenious  suggestion  is  thrown  out  (p.  12)  that  the  '  true  Scyths ' 
(Skoloti,  Paralatae)  were, '  perhaps,  but  a  very  small  number  of  houses  or 
bmilies,  exercising  lordship  or  power  over  a  population  made  up  of  many 
different  elements^  Aryan  and  un- Aryan.'    The  purport  of  the  next  essays 
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may  he  gathered  from  their  titles — (iii.)  The  Bate,  Motives,  and  Course  of 
the  Expedition  of  Dafeios  in  Earope,  in  which  a  grateful  service  is  done 
(p.  47)  to  Thirlwairs  memory,  (iv.)  Tlie  Persians  in  Thrace  (512-499 
B.C.),  (v,)  The  Chronology  of  the  Ionian  Bevolt,  (vi,)  Annals  of  the 
Triennitim,  498-491  bx.,  (vii,)  Spartan  History,  (viii.)  Athens  and 
Aigina,  The  statement  at  p.  61  that  *  Lenmos  must  have  passed  from 
Athenian  hands '  requires  more  proof  than  is  offered.  The  paragraph 
at  pp.  72-B  gives  an  account  of  Herodotus'  relation  to  Hekataios 
which  is  privm  facie  ybty  probahle;  the  criticism  (p.  91)  of  the  inten-iew 
between  Aristagoras  and  Kleomenes  is  excellent. 

But  valuable  as  these  studies  are,  they  are  surpassed  by  the  two  which 
follow — (ix.)  Inner  Athenian  History :  Herodotus  and  the  'Aflijra/wi' 
TToXtTfin,  and  (x.)  Marathon,  It  is  no  redex^ion  on  the  merits  of  the  former 
to  remark  that  perhaps  even  now  the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  the 
relations  of  Phylae,  Trittyes,  Naukrariae,  and  Demi.  Mr.  Macan  seems 
rightly  to  emphasise  more  strongly  than  most  of  his  predecessors  the 
importance  of  the  Trittyes.  One  point  still  awaits  explanation*  How 
does  TfHTTVQ  come  to  mean  a  third  ?  Etymologicai  considerations  are  of  no 
great  value  in  constitutional  questions,  but  even  in  such  matters  a  name^ 
when  first  applied,  is  more  likely  to  have  its  etymological  value  than  later. 
la  it  not  a  mistake  to  connect  rfurrwc,  as  is  always  done,  with  rptrot  ^ 
Ought  it  not  rather  to  be  connected  with  Tptfr^v^  (which,  following  the  role, 
appears  in  Attic  as  Tfurroi),  and  mean  not  a  body  which  is  a  third,  but  & 
body  which  consists  of  three,  or,  as  Liddell  and  Scott  translate  it,  t^mio  ? 
If  this  he  granted,  may  we  not  regard  the  rptr-y^  from  an  entirely  diflforeni 
point  of  view  ?  There  are  12  Trittyes,  as  before,  representing,  no  doubt,  the 
12  original  communities.  In  each  of  these  communities  the  three  tdrri — 
Enpatridae,  Geomori,  Deraiurgi—were  represented.  As  clansmen  the 
individuals  composing  these  tOytj  belonged  to  different  yi^'Tj ;  as  worshippers 
of  the  national  gods  they  belonged  to  difterent  brotherhoods  (fparpiat) ;  w^hat, 
then,  were  the  rpirrvic  '*  Were  they  not  the  administrative  areas  which 
came  into  existence  with  the  first  taxation  ?  For  taxation  was  local,  not  a 
question  of  kin  or  religion.  The  fact  that  the  w^ord  is  numerical  shows 
that  it  belongs  to  no  very  early  classili cation.  And  the  ravKpaptm  ?  Were 
not  these,  as  anciently  explained,  merely  the  combination  of  families 
required  to  funiish  a  trireme  ?  There  can  be  no  douht  that,  as  Mr.  Macan 
says,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  systematising  amongst  writers  of  *A-W^*c. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  there  were  48  ruitkyafiiai.  They  w^ei'e  sub- 
di%'isions  for  administrative  purposes  of  the  rpttTvi^,  and  in  all  probability 
the  numbers  varied  wdth  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  individual  rptm/f. 
And  the  ti7/<ot '?  This  was  probably,  as  Mr.  Macan  says,  an  old  name  ;  but,  as 
he  too  admits,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  utilised  for  any  administrative 
purpose  before  Kleisthenes,  A  country  like  Attica  consisting  of  glens,  each 
with  its  hamlet,  must  have  had  many  little  areas  with  distinctive  names. 
The  changes  in  the  number  of  the  demes  no  doubt  depended  on  causes  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  which  lead  to  changes  in  the  number  of  parishee 
in  England.  The  main  cause  w*as  probably  increase  in  the  population^ 
which  brought  about  the  result  that  in  the  old  deme  area  there  w^ere  now 
two  or  more  points  round  which  a  thicker  population  clustered,  and  which 
were  therefore  constituted  separate  administrative  centres.    The  whole  of 
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Eleisthenes'  kgislatioD  geems  to  have  been  aimed  against  ancient 
clanmshness  and  at  greater  ease  of  administration,  Henee  the  ten  phylae, 
a  number  being  adopted  which  was  not  a  multiple  of  the  old  number  four. 
Hence  too  the  maintenance  of  the  old  Etdministrative  umt»  the  r/jirruci 
though  its  subdivisions  are  now  o7/iot,  not  ravtcut^pfm,  Mr.  Maean,  on  the 
other  hand,  tates  the  rpirruc  as  the  substitute  for  the  ravk-papia  (p.  140). 

The  discuBsion  of  the  many  problems  connected  with  Marathon  seems 
admirably  clear  and  concluaive.  The  whole  of  the  ancient  evidence  on 
the  subject  is  investigated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  explanation  of 
the  battle^  which  is  illustrated  in  an  excellent  map,  is  convincing.  Some 
of  the  details  are  treated  in  a  w^ay  which  will  not  p^Buade  every  one  of 
the  correctness  of  the  method.  Why  should  not  the  appearance  of  Pan 
in  the  Marathonian  story  (p.  154)  depend  on  Phihppides  himself  ?  It  is 
only  in  very  recent  times  that  men  have  ceased  to  expect  di%ine  inter%^en- 
tion  to  be  openly  manifested  on  such  occasions.  People  who  expect  to 
see  miracles  on  great  occasions  do  see  them.  Such  stories  were,  no  doubt, 
rife  almost  immediately  after  the  battle.  It  is  the  same  in  every  country 
where  the  general  public  hears  instead  of  readiH{^*  The  same  criticisms 
would  apply  to  the  story  of  Ilippias'  tooth.  As  in  India  now,  so  in  Greece 
then,  a  story  filled  witli  marvels  was  in  vogue  almost  as  soon  as  any  great 
event  took  place.  Mr.  Macan  regards  the  absence  of  mention  of  Marathon 
in  the  short  ode  by  Pindar  in  praise  of  MegaUes  as  reason  for  snspecting 
Alkmaeonid  loyalty  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  He  does  not,  however, 
dispoBe  very  convincingly  of  the  counter-hypothesis  that  Pindar  meant 
afterwards  to  compose  a  longer  ode  on  the  victory  of  Megakles.  For  this 
theory  there  is  at  least  the  support  of  parallel  instances. 

At  p,  220  the  argument  is  vitiated  to  a  small  extent  through  the 
author  hanng  trusted  too  implicitly  to  his  authority.  It  is  impossible  to 
locate  a  battle  of  Oinoe  in  the  year  B8H  B.C.,  as  is  done  in  the  work  to 
which  he  refers.  The  monuments  in  memory  of  that  battle  which 
Pausanias  saw  at  Delphi  were  made  by  artists  whose  period  Pliny  puts 
indeed  about  the  time  that  an  elaborate  monument  of  a  battle  in  888  could 
have  been  erected*  But  the  lettering  of  an  existing  base  shows  pretty 
conclusively  that  Phny  postdated  the  artists  by  half  a  century*  The 
battle  of  Uinoe  belongs  to  the  period  about  45()  B.C.,  regarding  which  we 
are  so  impeii'ectly  informed.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  pictures  of  Marathon  and  Oinoe  belong  to  a  later  period  than 
the  other  decorations  of  the  Btoa  Poikile*  Of  course,  although  the  picture 
Wlongs  to  the  Periclean  period,  Herodotus  need  not  have  seen  it. 

The  last  four  Appendicea  are  concerned  with  the  Parian  expedition, 
the  Libyan  Logi — a  subject  which  deserved  and  requked  the  elaborate 
treatment  it  receives  here— the  Koyal  Road  from  Busa  to  Sardis,  and 
finally  a  parallel  (suggested  by  Mr,  Arnold  J.  Taylor)  between  the  story 
of  Hippokleides  and  the  Pah  tale  of  the  Dancing  Peacock.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Warren  of  Dordrecht  almost  contemporaneoosly  with  Mr.  Macan  has 
pointed  out  this  parallelism  (Hermes,  1894,  p.  47ti),  Both  writers,  how- 
ever, were  anticipated  a  dozen  years  earlier  by  the  present  Librarian  of 
the  India  Office,  who  collected  a  nomber  of  Buddhist  and  classical 
parallels  in  an  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  Philolotjij  in  1888 
(voL  xii.  p.  121),     Mr.  Tawney  supposed  the  story  had  reached  India 
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from  Greece.  Mr.  Macan  holds  that  the  story  passed  m  the  reverse 
direction.  The  evidence  seems  inconclusive  for  either  side.  The  proverb 
ov  ^poircc  'IttoicXci?!}  in  any  case  cannot  be  anapsBstic  as,  by  an  over- 
sight, it  is  described  in  vol.  i.  on  vi.  129,  and  in  this  Appendix  in  voL  ii. 

The  work  is  admirably  printed  and  there  are  very  few  misprints.  The 
maps  are  very  much  better  than  is  common  in  English  books,  and  show 
that  at  last  English  cartographers  are  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of 
bringing  themselves  abreast  of  their  German  contemporaries.  The  binder, 
unfortunately  neglecting  the  orders  given  him,  has  inserted  wrongly  the 
maps  which  should  face  pp.  259  and  289,  so  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sulted while  one  is  reading  the  essays  to  which  they  refer.  The  four 
excellent  indices  with  which  the  volume  ends  deserve  recognition  and 
thanks. 

In  conclusion  the  two  volumes  may  be  heartily  commended  to  all 
students  of  Greek  history,  and  if  the  present  writer  has  emphasised  what 
he  considers  the  weak  points  in  method  and  treatment,  it  is  in  the  belief 
that  honest  criticism,  even  if  not  always  favourable,  is  more  useful  to  the 
writer  of  a  good  book  than  undiscriminating  panegyric.  P.  Gilbb, 


C.  Suetoni  Tranquilli  Divus  Augustus.  Edited,  with  Historical  Intro- 
duction, Commentary,  Appendices,  and  Indices,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1896.) 

Thebe  are  few  characters  in  history  more  interesting  than  that  of  the 
great  emperor  Augustus ;  still  fewer  in  ancient  history  are  those  with 
whom  we  can  feel  so  close  an  intimacy.  Much  of  our  living  interest  in 
his  deeds  and  fortunes  Augustus  owes  to  the  accident  of  having  had  a 
Suetonius  for  his  biographer.  But  for  Suetonius,  Augustus  would  probably 
have  come  down  to  us  only  as  one  more  of  those  impenetrable  rascals 
whose  hands  are  bloody,  and  whose  policy  is  obscure  and  matter  of 
inference  only.  Even  as  it  is,  his  character  is  not  stripped  of  all  mystery. 
We  do  not  quite  understand  the  transition  from  the  ruthless  young  triumvir 
to  the  gentle  and  humorous  old  emperor.  We  reject  as  unsatisfactory 
the  summary  of  Augustus's  character  given  by  Seneca,  Ego  vero  clementem 
turn  voco  lassam  crudelitatem.  There  is  need  of  a  much  more  full  and 
delicate  analysis.  It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  achieve  this,  to  estimate  how 
much  of  the  bloodshed  imputed  to  Augustus's  early  days  is  due  to  the 
irresistible  weight  of  his  partners,  how  much  to  the  pardonable  instinct 
of  revenge  upon  those  qui  parentem  meum  interfecerunt  (an  item  certain 
to  be  exaggerated  by  tradition),  and  how  much  to  indifiference ;  to  illus- 
trate the  mastery  of  Augustus  over  Agrippa,  of  the  politician  over  the 
soldier ;  to  point  out  his  royal  gift  of  choosing  the  right  men  for  the  right 
work,  and  explain  how  he  came  to  make  a  costly  mistake  about  Varus ; 
to  show  how  the  outlines  of  his  general  poUcy  for  the  state  and  provinces 
are  related  to  his  private  character  and  tastes,  how  a  man  withdrawn  so 
early  from  study  to  a  struggle  for  life  and  the  charge  of  a  world  managed 
to  keep  an  interest  in  Greek  and  Boman  letters,  and  how  enjoyment  of 
harmless  fun— lasting  too  to  the  very  close  of  his  days — is  compatible  with 
all  that  he  had  seen  and  done  and  suffered.  That  the  '  Monumentum 
Ancyranum '  should  have  survived  for  us  to  read  is  another  bit  of  good 
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luck  for  Angrastus,  but  it  muat  not  be  put  on  a  level  with  hiB  biography. 
The  dead  emperor's  version  of  what  he  wished  to  have  remembered,  toM 
in  a  stately  manner  not  unworthy  of  the  theme,  would  indeed  be  in- 
Yalnable  under  any  circumstanceB,  but  it  could  not  bring  the  mflji  ao  near 
to  us  as  do  the  gossiping  chapters  of  his  life  or  the  casual  alluBiona  to 
his  court  and  the  quotations  from  his  letters  which  we  find  in  the  other 
lives  of  Suetonius. 

No  full  and  sympathetic  account — or  even  full  and  hostile,  for  opinions 
may  lawfully  differ^-yet  exists.  Something  of  the  kind  may  he  hoped 
for  when  the  work  of  Gardthausen  is  completed,  but  the  time  of  balanced 
judgment  is  not  yet  come.  Mr.  Shuekburgh  does  not  attempt  anything 
like  a  general  appreciation  of  his  hero*  '  Here/  he  seems  to  say,  '  are 
the  facts  of  the  man's  life ;  here  is  his  biography,  and  here  I  print  for 
you  by  the  side  of  it  his  own  words,  from  the  *'  Monumentum  Ancyra- 
num ;  *'  you  must  decide  for  yourselves  what  you  shall  think  of  him/  So 
we  must,  ail  of  us ;  we  must  form  our  own  judgments  if  they  are  to  have 
any  value,  even  for  ourselves  ;  but  we  are  always  glad  to  hear  the  general 
impressions  of  a  man  who  has  spent  a  long  time  over  the  documents ; 
and  Mr.  Shuekburgh  knows  so  nnich  that  wo  should  have  greatly  liked 
to  hear  what  he  thinks  as  well. 

The  introduction  deals  'ftdth  the  text  (and  Mr.  Shuekburgh  chiefly 
follows  the  readings  of  Roth,  Leipzig,  1890) ;  with  Suetonius,  his  own 
life  and  his  authorities  (his  style  is  briefly  characterised  in  the  preface) ; 
and  with  *  Augustus.'  But  this  last  heading  means  only  (a)  a  survey  of 
our  other  e^ndences  for  the  career  of  that  emperor  and  {b)  *  those  consti- 
tutional changes  by  which  the  new  autocracy  was  gradually  evolved/ 
Here  Mr.  Shuekburgh  lias  written  an  account  of  the  early  principate 
which  is  at  once  very  lucid  and  very  brief,  with  a  certain  valuable  element 
of  novelty  in  his  treatment  of  the  nnrao  prhwcps  itself.  It  is,  wo  think, 
the  constitutional  questions  which  have  most  interested  him,  in  writing 
the  commentary  no  less  than  the  introduction.  The  dates,  the  details, 
the  hidden  object,  and  the  ostensible  powers  of  every  office  and  title  which 
Augustus,  or  his  colleagues,  or  his  friends  Iicld,  these  things  are  fully  and 
accurately  treated  of  in  the  useful  notes  before  ns  ;  so  too  the  splendid  yet 
declining  position  of  the  senate,  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people. 
But  of  Suetonius  as  the  painter  of  ideas  and  mannera  and  everyday  life 
the  explanation  is  less  full  and  interesting,  while  a  certain  number  of 
difficulties  are  passed  over,  not  so  much  difficulties  in  translation  as  in 
understanding  exactly  what  it  was  the  emperor  did  or  how  be  did  it. 
For  instance,  c.  42,  about  the  frumentationes  piihlkaCf  says  ita  j^osiJuic 
rem  Umperavii,  ut  rwn  mimnem  araiontm  ac  negoiiaiitium  quam populi 
rationem  diiceret  {deduceret,  Shuekburgh).  But  how,  exactly,  did  he 
conciliate  these  interests  ?  The  use  of  JwmUomm  in  c,  4G  requires  a  note. 
There  is  no  otlter  commentary  in  English  on  any  part  of  Suetonius  which 
can  compete  with  Mr,  Shuekburgh 's  '  Augustus  '  in  accuracy  or  in  fulness  of 
explanation  where  he  chooses  to  be  full,  but  there  are  many  things  still 
to  be  gleaned  in  the  Life,  and,  if  he  is  contemplating  further  work  on 
Suetonius,  we  hope  that  he  will  enlarge  his  scope,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
his  readers  will  be  grateful  for  yet  further  help  of  the  same  lucid  and 
trustworthy  kind* 
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We  shall  venture  then,  in  conclusion,  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  where  it  seems  possible  to  disagree  with  Mr*  Shuckburgh'fl  explana- 
tions or  to  wish  for  further  elucidation.  The  passages  in  Appiao  and 
Dion  which  Mr.  Shuckburgh  himself  cites  show  that  the  cult  vowed  by 
Caesar  at  the  battle  of  PharsaUa  was  that  of  Venus  Genitrix,  not  Venus 
Victrix,  as  stated  in  the  notes  to  c.  10.  The  explorations  of  M.  Chedanne 
in  the  materials  of  the  Pantheon  at  Borne  seem  to  make  it  necessar}'  to 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  the  present  building  is  but  a  recon- 
struction by  Hadrian  (c.  80),  In  c.  46  approbarei  jiitos  is  translated 
*  established  their  worthiness  to  his  satisfaction/  Surely  the  simpler 
sense  of  *  showed  that  they  had  children  '  is  forced  on  us  by  the  allusion 
to  muUitudmis  soboks  just  above.  It  is  the  population  question  which 
is  before  us.  On  c.  48  Mr,  Bhuckburgh  asks,  *  What  substantive  is  to  be 
understood  with  universos  ?  *  Why  not  reges  ?  The  whole  chapter  deals 
with  the  emperor's  attitude  towByrds  dependent  kingships — a  vei-y  important 
part  of  his  pohey.  In  c,  Hi  Mr.  Shuckburgh  accepts  with  some  doubt  tlie 
emendation  of  Lipsius,  notarc  for  natare^  apparently  rejecting  the  latter 
because  Augustus  was  too  much  of  a  valetudinarian  to  teach  his  grandsons 
himself  the  art  of  swimming.  Certainly  c,  82  does  not  read  as  if  he  waa 
much  of  a  swimmer,  but  the  real  objection  to  iiaiarc  in  c,  Gl  is  that  that 
accomplishment  would  be  out  of  place  between  two  mentions  of  reading 
and  writing*  Fbaxki.in  T.  Richards. 


The  Jlisiory  of  the  DccUne  atid  Fall  of  the  Roman  Ejupirc*  By 
Edwakd  GiBUON,  Edited,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  Appendices, 
and  Index,  by  J.  B,  Bury,  M.A,  Voh  I.  (London  :  Methuen  &  Co. 
1890,) 

The  appearance  of  this  edition  has  been  awaited  with  considerable  interest. 
The  experiment  of  bringing  Gibbon  up  to  date  may  have  seemed  to  some 
rather  hazardous,  but  it  was  worth  making,  and  it  could  hardly  have  been 
entrusted  to  better  hands  than  Professor  Bury'a.  If  we  feel  compelled  to 
say  that  the  results  of  the  Urst  volume  are  a  little  disappointing*  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  opinion  need  not  prejudice  our  expectations  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  Mrst  part  of  Gibbon  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  supplement  satisfactorily,  because  much  of  the  treatment  is  so 
general ;  and  of  so  many  things  in  it  we  have  to  say  that  it  is  not  so 
much  that  our  sources  of  knowledge  have  increased  as  that  our  pomt  of 
view  has  changed.  To  correct  this  fidly  would  be  to  rewrite  Gibbon's 
early  chapters,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides*  Later  on,  in  the  days  wlien 
the  empire,  cut  off  practically  from  the  west,  was  brought  into  relations 
with  the  Moslem  world  on  one  side  and  the  Slav  world  on  the  other,  it  is 
a  dilferent  matter  ;  and  there  Mr.  Bury  ought  to  he  able  to  give  us  essential 
information  and  guidance  in  his  notes. 

It  is  only  when  one  begins  to  criticise  work  like  that  which  Mr,  Bury 
has  undertaken  that  its  difficulty  is  realised*  The  *  Decline  and  Fall '  is  a 
great  classic  as  well  as  a  great  history.  The  text  and  the  notes  form  an 
artistic  whole,  with  which  it  may  be  dangerous  to  tamper.  Gibbon  had 
the  sense  of  proportion ;  and  when  Mr.  Bury  reminds  us  (p,  Ixvi)  that 
*  the  difficulty  which  now  meets  the  historian  is  not  the  absence  but  the 
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pkiiitude  of  pbilologieal  and  historical  literature/  v^e  are  incUned  to  think 
that,  in  one  sense^  he  wa3  fortunate  in  the  limitations  of  his  age,  and  we  may 
wonder  how  he  would  have  regarded  the  increase  from  two  to  two  hundred 
pages  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bury,  would  now  be  *  a  strict  limit  *  for  the 
episode  of  the  first  Bulgarian  kingdom  (p.  Ixiv).  All  this  makes  the 
editor's  task  extremely  difficult ;  and  however  well  be  may  perform  it  he 
is  pretty  certain  to  lay  himself  open  to  criticism  of  one  kind  or  another* 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  question  is  the  amount  of  new  matter  to  be 
added.  One  method  of  dealing  wuth  Gibbon  would  he  to  do  as  little  as 
possible  to  him,  ix.  merely  to  correct  positive  errors  and  bring  tho 
references  up  to  date.  The  other  would  be  to  add  a  complete  explanatory 
and  sapplementary  apparatus.  Without  discussing  the  difficulties  which 
either  course  woEld  present,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  Mr*  Bury,  while 
indining  to  a  policy  of  restraint,  has,  quite  rightly,  regarded  himself  as  not 
rigidly  bound  to  any  one  method.  The  results,  however,  are  rather 
arbitrary,  and  even  in  the  minor  details  he  is  not  perfectly  consistent. 
For  instance,  he  has  added  references   to  the  modern  editions  of  the 

*  Scriptorea  Historia©  Augustae  '  and  of  Dio  Cassins,  which  are  the  com- 
moneat  ones  in  this  volume.  And  so  with  writers  now  included  in  Midler's 
'Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graeeorum  *  and  Latin  inscriptions  which 
appear  in  the  '  Corpus/  We  may  nay  in  passing  that  the  number  of  errors 
which  we  have  detected  in  these  is  quite  small.  But  the  reference  to  the 
'Historia  Augusta'  in  p.  175,  note  20,  should  be  xx.  32,  not  80;  and  the 
last  reference  in  p,  8,  note  2D,  is  not  ii.,  but  iii.  5,  But  less  obvious  cases 
where  Gibbon's  references  might  be  improved  are  sometimes  neglected. 
Tbu8  in  note  5il,  p.  0,  the  editor  might  have  added  that  the  *  lively  piece 
of  criticism  of  Lucian  '  is  the  tract  which  appears  in  his  works  under  the 
title  Uu»c  ^*i  tfTTOfnav  fft-yyprif  nr,  P.  401,  note  21,  the  reference  to  Oruter 
for  tho  dedicatory  inscription  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  is  left  untouched, 
though  since  1870  it  has  appeared  in  the  sixth  volnme  of  the  *  Corpus '  as 
no.  1130,  and  in  a  fuller  form  than  in  Gruter.  And  on  p*  400,  note  BB, 
why  refer  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Saxon  Academy  for  the  chronographer 
of  354,  seeing  that  since  1B91  lie  has  occupied  a  place  in  vol,  i,  of  the 

*  Chronica  Minora '  in  the  series  of  *  Auctores  Antiquissimi  *  ?  (This, 
however,  is  rightly  given,  p.  447.)  Another  case  for  possible  additions  is 
that  of  the  numerous  references  in  Gibbon's  notes  to  obsolete  works  on 
ancient  history  and  antiquities.  Are  these  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
Dftinea  of  the  modern  authorities  ?  Mr.  Bury  seems  to  have  answered  the 
question  generally  in  the  negative,  and  perhaps  he  is  right.  But  occa- 
fiiooally  he  does  insert  new  references,  and  apparently  in  a  rather 
haphazard  way.  Why  should  the  Abbate  Fortis  be  corrected  by  Mr. 
Jackson's  account  of  Dalmatia  (p.  22,  n.  86)  when  in  so  many  cases 
Gibbon's  references  to  the  books  of  his  day  are  left  without  an  allusion  to 
the  abundant  results  of  modern  archteological  research  in,  e.(/.,  Africa, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syria?  Or,  to  take  another  instance,  on  p.  C9,  n.  29,  it 
is  suggested  that  more  will  be  found  about  the  deification  of  the  emperors 
in  Mr.  Purser's  article  in  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  *  than  was 
known  to  the  Abbe  Mongault  ?  But.  on  the  other  hand,  p.  47,  n.  77^  there 
18  nothing  to  suggest  that  since  the  work  of  Lanciani  Fabretti  is  no 
ioDger  an  authority  on  the  aqueducts  of  Borne. 
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But  these  are  small  matters.  The  additions  made  to  Gibbon's  notes 
for  the  purposes  of  correction  or  supplement  form  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  edition,  and  thej  ought  always  to  contribute  something 
essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  facts.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
show  by  selected  instances  how  real  is  the  assistance  given  to  the  reader 
by  Mr.  Bury's  supplementary  notes,  but  there  is  hardly  a  page  which  does 
not  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of  this  part  of  his  work.  Not  infre- 
quently, however,  we  are  disappointed  in  not  finding  an  explanation 
where  we  should  expect  one.  To  give  a  few  instances,  on  p.  85, 
note  81,  Oibbon^s  contemptuous  reference  to  the  attempt  of  the  Abb^ 
Dubos  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  assemblies  of  Gaul  under  the  empire 
is  left  untouched,  though  nothing  is  more  clearly  established  nowadays 
than  the  principle  of  the  provincial  concilia,  and  in  Gaul  as  clearly  as 
anywhere.  Some  statement  to  that  effect  should  have  been  made,  or  at 
least  a  reference  added  to  Mommsen's  '  Provinces,'  i.  98  (English  trans- 
lation). P.  61,  n.  7,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  fuller  explanation  of  the 
praenomen  impcratoris ;  and  on  p.  65,  n.  16,  Gibbon's  statement  that  a 
perpetual  consulship  was  given  to  Augustus  after  B.C.  28  requires  some 
comment.  P.  91,  n.  28,  the  real  explanation  of  a  pugione  is  not  added, 
viz.  that  the  pugio,  the  symbol  of  the  power  of  life  and  death,  was  given 
by  Gommodus  to  Oleander,  as  being  the  chief  of  the  three  prcufecH 
praetorio  (see  De  Vit,  s.  v.)  In  the  long  note  (47,  p.  97)  about  the 
career  of  Pertinax,  Gibbon's  version  of  *  Hist.  Aug.*  viii.  1,  alimentis 
dividendis  in  Via  Aemilia  procuravit,  *  he  was  commissary  of  provisions 
on  the  Aemilian  way,'  ought  to  have  been  followed  by  a  reference  to  the 
administration  of  the  alimenta^  a  subject  which  is  now  familiar ;  and  so 
lower  down  in  the  same  note  when  alimentorum  cura  (*  Hist.  Aug.'  viii.  4) 
is  rendered  by  *  the  care  of  the  public  provisions  at  Rome,'  which  is  even 
more  misleading.  P.  122,  n.  C7,  Gibbon's  idea  that  the  sixteenth  satire 
of  Juvenal  belongs  to  the  time  of  Sevorus  might  have  been  corrected  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  now  generally  thought  to  be  genuine,  and  that,  in  any 
case,  it  refers  to  the  exceptional  privileges  of  the  guards  (see  Friedlaender's 
edition,  ii.  598).  It  was  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  make  any  comment  on 
the  notes  on  p.  129  which  refer  to  Ossian  as  an  authority,  but  a  few 
words  might  have  been  added  to  the  note  about  Veii  on  p.  158  (n.  97)  to 
say  that  researches  during  the  present  century  have  made  it  certain  that 
the  Isola  Famese  was  the  chief  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  additions  to  Gibbon's  notes. 
Another  question  remains.  When  is  it  advisable  to  add  new  notes  where 
Gibbon  has  none  ?  While  it  would  be  an  infinite  undertaking  to  do  this 
completely,  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  limited  number  of  explanations 
where,  through  the  advance  of  knowledge,  there  is  a  pressing  necessity 
for  them.  Mr.  Bury  has  partly  met  this  diflBculty  by  the  excellent  series 
of  appendices  to  which  we  shall  refer  later,  and  he  has  also  given  a  limited 
number  of  additional  notes.  Here  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  selection,  and 
every  editor  may  claim  that  his  own  is  the  best.  We  will  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  instances  to  show  how  many  of  Mr.  Bury's  new  notes  are 
essentially  necessary  and  to  the  point.  But  if  we  must  criticise  we  should 
say  that  out  of  so  small  a  number  there  are  some  which  are  rather  super- 
fluous, if  not  useless,  while  points  of  real  importance  are  not  dealt  with* 
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For  instance,  to  the  mention  in  the  text  of  the  death  of  Trajan  the  editor 
adds  a  note  givin*;^  the  date,  and  going  on  to  say  that  a  posthumous 
triumph  was  celebrated  for  the  eastern  expedition,  and  that  on  inscrip- 
tions h©  is  called  Divm  Ttaianm  Partkicus,  When  so  few  notes  are 
given  this  was  hardly  necessary,  and  in  any  case  it  is  ineoraplete,  if  not 
misleading,  for  there  are  inscriptiona  of  the  dtvus  on  which  Gcmmnicus 
and  Dacictts  appear  aa  well  as  Ptirthkits  (Wihiianns'  •  Exempla/  p.  509), 
On  the  other  hand  the  Btatements  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter 
about  the  religious  toleration  and  philosophic  indifference  of  the  second 
century  are  left  without  a  word  to  indicate  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
the  growing  superstitious  tendencies  of  the  age*  So,  further  on  in  the 
same  chapter,  a  note  might  fairly  have  been  written  on  Gibbon's  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  Italy  *  less  populous  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines  than  io  that  of  Romulus  '  (p.  18\.  Again  (p,  49)^  Gibbon 
could  only  infer  the  populousnesa  of  Roman  Africa  from  Straho*s  account 
of  the  number  of  cities  which  were  subjects  ol  Carthage ;  but  allusion 
might  well  have  been  made  to  the  modem  researches  (of  which  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  *  Corpus  *  is  the  monument)  which  have  covered  the  map 
of  Roman  Africa  with  such  an  abundance  of  municipalities.  On  p*  51 
something  might  have  been  added  to  Gibbon's  inadequate  account  of 
Ostia  ;  and  on  p,  ^2,  where  he  treats  of  the  introduction  of  fruits^  &c,, 
from  the  east^  the  reader  might  have  been  referred  to  Hehn's  *  Cultur- 
pflanzen/  just  as  on  p.  41,  at  the  end  of  the  section  on  slavery,  Mr.  Bury 
has  rightly  given  a  general  reference  to  Wallon^a  work  (n.  00).  After  such 
omissions  it  is  aggravating  to  find,  e,g,,  Gibbon's  reference  to  the  three 
Spanish  provinces  sup  piemen  ted  by  the  isolated  and  superfluous  information 
that '  Baetica  was  divided  from  Tarraconensia  by  the  saltns  Cas&uioficnsh  * 
(p.  19,  n.  73)t  or,  again,  that  the  only  additional  infonnation  about  Africa  is 
that  the  boundary  between  the  two  Mauretanias  was  the  river  Mulucha 
(p.  25,  n.  98).  When  Gibbon  refers  to  the  *  aromatics  that  were  consumed 
in  religious  worship  and  the  pomp  of  funerals,*  a  special  note  is  added  for 
the  purpose  of  telling  us  tliat  '  the  use  of  aromatic  spices  among  the 
Romans  was  by  no  means  confined  to  these  purposes'  (p.  55,  n.  110). 
And  yet  when  Gibbon,  more  than  once,  refers  to  the  LjuU  Sa^cularcs, 
his  editor  has  no  allusion  to  the  recently  discovered  inscription,  which  is 
of  first-class  importance.  To  take  one  more  instance  of  omission,  and 
from  another  part  of  the  volume,  in  chap,  x,  p,  276  Gibbon^  in  assign- 
ing reasons  for  the  appearance  of  the  so-called  thirty  tyrants,  sums  up 
bis  view  in  the  words,  *  They  were  much  oftener  driven  into  rebellion  by 
their  fears  than  urged  to  it  by  their  ambition/  Something  ought  to  have 
l*een  added  here  about  the  real  historical  importance  of  these  pretenders. 
It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Bury  says  in  his  appendix  (p.  460),  that  their  simul- 
taneous  appearance  illustrates  the  general  diBintegration  of  the  empire. 
Bat  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  case.  The  rise  of  the  moat  prominent  of 
them  was  the  expression  of  the  demand  of  the  provinces,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  barbarian  inroads,  for  decentralisatioD,  a  demand  which  was  ulti- 
mately granted  by  the  system  of  Diocletian  and  his  successors.  Generally 
the  impression  which  we  have  gathered  is  that  Mr.  Bury  errs  rather  in 
omitting  notes  than  in  adding  unnecesHary  ones,  w^  it  is  pertainly  a 
fault  on  the  right  side. 
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To  pass  on  now  to  other  features  of  the  edition,  not  the  least  valuable 
and  certainly  the  most  mteresting  of  Mr,  Bury's  contributions  is  the 
Introduction,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  th© 
progress  of  historical  science  and  the  additions  to  our  authorities  since 
the  days  of  Gibbon,  This,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  scholar  with  so 
wide  a  range  as  Mr.  Bm-y,  is  very  well  done.  We  have  been  unable  to 
tliscover  any  serious  omissions,  though  it  might  be  suggested  that,  while 
the  new  Slav  and  Magyar  histories  are  fully  dealt  with,  hardly  sufficient 
prominence  is  given  to  the  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  various 
Moslem  states.  And  we  see  no  reference  to  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  field  of  Byzantine  administration  and  art  in  Italy  by  such  a^ 
Diehls  and  Cattaneo*  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  introduction 
like  this  is  a  sketch  and  not  a  catalogue. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  appendix  containing  a  series  of  longer 
notes  on  important  subjects,  such  as  the  authorities,  the  imperial  consti- 
tution, the  army»  the  provinces,  and  a  few  historical  events,  none  of  which 
could  well  he  dealt  with  in  the  notes  at  the  loot  of  the  page.  They  are 
concise  and  thoroughly  useful  pieces  of  work.  At  the  end  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  aiithoriticB  the  titles  of  a  number  of  modem  works  on  the 
period  are  given.  Mr.  Bury  should  have  included  among  these  O.  Seeck's 
*  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,'  and  again  in  the  note  on 
the  conquests  of  Trajan,  after  referring  to  fciie  publications  which  deal 
with  the  scenes  from  the  Dacian  war  on  his  column,  he  might  have 
mentioned  Niemann  and  Tocileseti's  work  on  the  monument  of  Adamklissi, 
which  appeared  last  year.  And  on  p.  454  why  does  he  give  the  first 
instead  of  the  second  edition  of  Cohen's  Medaillea  Imp^riales"  (8  Yolfl. 
1880-92)? 

In  conclusion  we  may  mention  a  few  miscellaneous  points  which  have 
come  under  our  notice.  References  should  be  made  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible, but  the  original  edition  of  Mommsen*s  *  Provinces  *  is  referred  to  on 
p.  2,  n.  2»  and  the  EngUsh  translation  of  the  *  History  *  on  p,  SB,  n*  2B, 
On  p,  12,  where  Hadrian's  interest  in  military  exercises  is  mentioned,  a 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  moat  vivid  memorial  of  tliis  that  we 
possess,  viz.  the  fragments  of  his  npeech  to  the  troops  at  Lambaesis 
(*  C.  I.  L/  viii.  2532).  P.  178,  n.  27,  Gibbon  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for 
rendering  dlfmknt^  kc.  (*  Hist.  Ang/  xi.  11)  *  as  if  it  w%ve  Jacianl,"  seeing 
that  the  text  of  the  *  Scriptores  '  which  he  used,  the  Leyden  Variorum, 
actually  has  fiWuiuL  P.  252,  n,  t>o,  the  full  form  of  the  name  of 
Volusianus  should  have  been  given.  P.  264,  n.  130,  we  wish  that  Mr, 
Bury  had  attempted  to  deal  with  the  statement  of  Byncellus  that 
OdenathuB  of  Palmyra  marched  against  the  Goths  after  defeating  the 
Pereians.  It  is  not  so  unintelligible  as  Gibbon  would  make  out,  and  may 
be  real  history.  We  have  noticed  a  few  misprints,  P<  xlix,  Du  Chesne 
(for  Duchesne) ;  Ix,  Barbarini ;  107,  n*  13>  Mallia  Bcanilla  (the  names 
are  generally  written  Manha  Scantilla) ;  288,  n.  12,  dejected  (we  suppose 
for 'defeated ').  G«  M'N,  Rushfoeth. 
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The  Roman  See  in  the  Earlij  Churchy  and  other  Studies  In  Church 
History,  By  Wm.  Beight,  B.I),,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  ant!  Canon  of  Clirist  Church,  Oxford,  (London :  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co,    1896.) 

The  present  volume  is  a  series  of  essays^  of  the  same  general  character 
as  those  in  the  writer's  *  Waymarks  of  Church  History.*  Nearly  half 
the  space  is  devoted  to  the  Roman  see  in  the  Early  Church,  which  is  a 
careful  review  (expanded  from  the  Church  Qtiarterly  Review)  of  Mr 
Rivington's  lato  notorious  work  on  the  subject.  Though  Mr.  Rivington 
is  hardly  worth  the  pains  bestowed  on  him,  he  represents  a  noisy  school 
of  uncritici^m,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  a  scholar* s  verdict  on  his  extra- 
ordinary system  of  dealing  with  evidence.  Passing  over  an  essay  on 
Alexandria  and  Chalcedon^  *  which  is  a  combination^  with  some  abridg- 
ment, of  certain  artit-4es '  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,'  we 
have  studies  of  Ambrose,  of  the  church  and  the  barbarian  invaders,  of 
the  Celtic  churches  in  the  British  Isles,  and  of  the  EngUsh  church  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  These  are  all  sketches,  and  make  no  pretensions 
to  completeness ;  thus  there  is  no  mention  of  Protasius  and  Gervasius, 
and  nothing  like  a  narrative  of  Celtic  mission  work  in  England.  Points 
may  bo  open  to  question*  as  whether  Salvian  is  so  fair  a  witness  to  the 
corruption  of  his  own  time,  or  whether  the  '  catholic '  element  of  the 
English  church  was  quite  so  strong  even  among  the  Caroline  divines  as 
Dr,  Bright  supposes ;  but  they  are  all  clear  and  good  sketches,  with 
helpful  notes.  That  on  the  Celtic  churches  in  particular  seems  the 
best  sketch  of  its  kind  yet  ^Titten  in  Enghsh.  H.  M,  Gwatkdi, 


Woman  under  Motiasticism ;  Chapters  on  Saint-Lore  and  Convent  Life 
between  aJ).  500  and  ajk  1500.  By  Lika  Eckenstein.  (Cam- 
bridge :  University  Press.     IH^O.) 

This  is  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of 
monaaticism  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  long  day.  Such  a  book  has 
long  been  wanted  even  by  readers  to  whom  the  stores  of  Fosbroke  and 
Hontalembert  are  familiar.  If  it  is  not  beautifully  written,  like 
Montalembert,  it  is  also  neither  diffuse  nor  pietistic  ;  if  it  does  not>  like 
Fosbroke,  show  manuscript  research,  it  is  also  neither  ill-arranged  nor 
antiquated.  A  large  part  of  the  ground  that  it  covers  is  unknown  land 
to  the  general  reader,  though  it  is  land  which  he  has  often  wished  to 
explore.  He  is  well  aware  that  before  he  can  understand  anything  of  the 
medieval  spirit  he  must  first  have  some  Imowledge  of  monasticism,  and 
some  sympathy  with  the  lives  and  ways  of  nuns,  as  well  as  of  monks. 
He  may  remember  some  stories  of  nuns  from  Bede,  Chaucer*8  verses  on 
the  prioress,  some  scandals  of  the  dissolution.  But  he  finds  himself 
^idly  at  a  loss  to  till  in  the  gaps.  He  has  a  hazy  idea  that  some  nuns 
were  learned  women,  but  he  cannot  recall  any  of  their  names;  more 
likely  they  were  anonymous  workers  of  church  embroidery  ;  be  is  dear 
that  in  former  times  they  led  immoral  lives,  and  believes  that  they  still 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  work  among  the  poor.  For  his  haziness  there  ig 
now  DO  longer  any  good  excuse* 
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Miss  Eckenstein's  work  is  valuable  because  she  has  much  sympathy 
and  few  views.  Her  convictions  are  kept  well  in  the  background. 
Heretic  and  faithful  alike  may  draw  from  her ;  her  business  is  not  to 
purify  nor  to  pollute  the  wells  of  catholic  criticism.  It  would  appear 
that  the  author  approached  her  subject  first  through  folk-lore,  and  that 
while  seeking  in  the  '  Acta  Sanctorum '  for  evidence  of  pagan  survivals 
the  writer's  interest  became  absorbed  in  the  literary,  educational,  and 
social  aspects  of  the  monastic  life  of  women.  The  introduction,  which 
deals  with  pagan  survivals,  is  the  least  powerful  chapter  in  the  book,  and 
its  relevance  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  work  is  not  clear. 

The  nunneries  dealt  with  are  principally  English  and  German,  but 
the  Franks  in  Oaul  are  also  admitted.  Some  such  limitation  it  was  no 
doubt  necessary  to  make,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  writer  will 
continue  her  collections  for  the  countries  here  perforce  left  out.  The 
account  of  the  position  of  Prankish  men  and  women  and  their  relations 
to  monasticism  is  very  suggestive.  '  Not  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
royal  Prankish  race  entered  a  convent  of  his  own  accord,  but  their  wives, 
widows,  and  daughters  readily  joined  houses  of  religion.'  Miss  Ecken- 
stein  suggests  that  one  cause  of  this  was  the  plurality  of  recognised  and 
unrecognised  wives  in  which  the  Prankish  princes  indulged.  *In  the 
list  of  King  Clothacar's  seven  recognised  wives  Badegimd  stands  fifth.* 
*  The  royal  farms  .  .  .  were  the  scenes  of  continual  broils  and  squabbles, 
in  which  royal  wives  and  widows  took  the  leading  parts.  Prom  the 
chequered  existence  which  this  state  of  things  implies  convent  life  alone 
afifbrded  a  permanent  refuge.'  The  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  abbesses 
and  nuns  is  remarkably  complete,  and  the  only  possible  addition  might 
be  a  fuller  account  of  the  varied  nature  of  the  '  rule '  and  some  fuller 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  double  monastery.  As 
touching  the  position  of  Whitby  as  a  literary  centre  it  might  be  noticed 
that  the  earliest  life  of  Gregory  the  Great  is  now  traced  to  the  authorship 
of  a  Whitby  monk.  The  story  of  the  extraordinarily  interesting  corre- 
spondence of  Boniface  and  Lul  with  English  nims,  the  interest  of  which 
has  been  too  little  dwelt  on  in  popular  histories,  is  very  well  told.  Alcuin's 
corespondence  with  English  abbesses  deserves  some  mention.  The  amusing 
story  about  Tecla's  ill-tempered  prioress  of  Wimborne  might  have  been 
given,  and  the  scandal  at  Lioba's  nunnery,  Bischofsheim,  calls  for  a  word, 
as  it  touches  the  question  of  the  sacerdotal  functions  performed  by  primi- 
tive nuns.  The  dead  body  of  a  baby  was  washed  ashore  at  the  gate  of 
the  house,  which  adjoined  a  river.  The  common  people  believed  that 
a  nun  had  drowned  her  child,  and  they  mocked  the  nuns  who  took  upon 
themselves  to  be  both  mothers  and  priests,  baptising  children  they  them- 
selves had  borne. 

The  literary  and  educational  aspects  of  the  life  in  medieval  nunneries 
are  treated  with  all  due  detail.  The  names  of  learned  Prankish  and  early 
EngUsh  nuns  living  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  make  a  formidable 
list,  the  longest  Ust,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  historical 
record  extant  that  any  two  centuries  can  produce.  But  they  are  eclipsed 
as  individuals  by  such  women  as  H^loise,  Hrotswith,  Hildegard,  Herrad, 
•and  the  nuns  of  Helffede.  Adelheid  of  Gueldres,  abbess  of  Yilich  (1015), 
f|irhich  was  connected  Tjdtb  Gandersheimi  deserves  a  place  in  this  volume. 
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Her  life  by  the  nan  Bertrada  is  of  considerable  value.^  It  is  told  of  her 
that  she  would  ask  her  nans  in  school  little  questions  in  grammar,  and 
she  was  so  delighted  when  she  got  the  right  answer  that  she  would  kiss 
the  clever  pupil.  She  was  a  strange  mixture  of  severity  and  sweetness. 
At  night  she  would  go  round  the  dormitory  to  chafe  the  nuns'  cold  feet 
and  warm  them»  but  in  the  daytime  she  was  unsparing  in  the  use  of  the 
rod.  The  teaching  of  children  of  both  sexes,  and  not  those  only  who 
were  intended  for  religion,  certainly  occupied  many  nuns,  and  probably 
provided  a  part  at  least  of  the  sustenance  of  many  nunneries.  There  are 
records  extant  to  show  both  that  it  was  at  times  forbidden  and  at  times 
licensed.  Thus  in  1228  >  the  master  and  chapter  of  Sempringham  were 
forbidden  to  admit  any  young  girl  or  woman,  who  did  not  intend  to 
become  a  nun,  to  be  nurtured  or  taught  in  the  convents  of  their  order,  or 
to  stay  there  except  in  cases  of  imminent  danger.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  Dean  Eentwode's  constitutions  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  1489,  ordering  that  no  secular  person  be  locked  within  the 
bounds  of  the  cloister,  nor  come  within  after  the  bell  of  compline,  except 
women  servants  and  maid-children  learners.  Secular  women  are  allowed 
to  sleep  in  the  dormitory  by  leave  of  the  convent  chapter,  and  the  dean 
may  license  '  sojoumant  women.'  '  Also  we  ordain  that  no  nun  have  ne 
receive  no  children  with  them  into  the  house,  but  if  that  the  profit  of  the 
commons  turn  to  the  vayle  of  the  same  house.'  The  profit  of  the  house 
was  the  first  consideration,  and  if  good  business  could  be  done  by  taking 
boarders  and  pupils  the  convent-chapter  was  very  glad  to  do  it.  In  the 
ballad  of  Adam  Bell,  Glym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Gloudesley  it  is 
arranged  that  in  the  absence  of  her  husband 

Alyce  shal  be  at  our  sojoumyng, 

In  a  nunry  here  besyde ; 
My  tow  sennas  shal  wyth  her  go. 

And  ther  they  shal  abyde. 

Miss  Eckenstein  touches  on  the  records  concerning  the  libraries  of 
nuns.  These  would  reward  a  more  minute  search  than  they  have  yet 
received.  In  the  list  of  libraries  ascribed  to  Boston  of  Bury,  Imown  from 
Tanner's  extracts,  at  least  three  of  the  houses  referred  to  are  nunneries — 
Bomsey,  St.  Mary's  Winchester,  Wherwell,  possibly  also  Grimsby  and 
Keldholm  (Kelcom).  In  Dr.  M.  B.  James's  new  catalogue  of  manuscripts 
at  King's  College  will  be  found  a  list  of  books  given  to  Swinhey  nunnery, 
in  Yorkshire.  A  famous  copy  of  Bonaventure  comes  from  Dartford.' 
In  such  a  book  as  this  Juliana  Barnes  ought  not  to  go  unrecorded. 

Miss  Eckenstein  treats  in  detail  of  the  rules  of  the  Gilbertines  and 
Brigittines ;  and,  besides  an  admirable  account  of  the  twelfth-century 
revival,  there  are  chapters  on  the  nuns'  share  in  artistic  industries,  on 
their  work  in  philanthropy,  and  on  their  association  with  the  mystic  and 
ascetic  literature  of  such  writers  as  Richard  Bolle  of  Hampole  and 
Walter  Hilton.  The  account  of  the  visitations  of  nunneries  in  England 
and  Germany  shortly  before  the  Reformation  is  excellent.  The  whole 
book  is  a  splendid  piece  of  patient  research,  a  thoroughly  scholarly  pro- 

>  AnaUcta  BoUand,  ii.  211.  *  Bliss,  Register,  L  90. 

>  Harl.  MS.  2254. 
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Auction.  The  grouping  of  tlie  facts  round  sticb  great  figures  as  Hrotswith, 
Elizabeth  of  Schtinau,  Mechtild,  Cbariias  Pirckheimer,  is  admirably 
arranged.  The  author's  sympathy  with  tbo  spirit  of  monasticism  is 
primarily  that  of  a  student,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  wholly  adequate* 
Her  thorough  knowledge  of  recent  German  criticism  makes  her  work  a 
storehouse  of  references,  too  little  U8e<l  by  EDglisb  readers.  It  is,  of 
course,  unpossible  that  in  a  work  covering  so  much  ground  there  should 
be  no  mistakes.  The  translations^  which  are  always  readable,  are  some- 
times too  free.  It  is  a  pity  to  cut  ruthlessly  the  tangled  skeins  of 
Aldhelm*s  verse  ;  they  are  worth  disentangling.  Poor  Prioress  Marj^aret 
Fairfax  did  nothing  worse  than  play  at  the  game  of  tables  with  John 
Munkton;  she  did  not  *  dally'  with  him  *  at  meals  "  (ludit  ad  tabellas). 
This  is  a  fine  instance  of  the  way  in  which  monastic  scandals  grow.  The 
opportunity  for  scandal  at  Lillecburch  did  not  arise  fix)m  the  fact  that 
the  nunnery  stood  in  a  pubhc  place,  but  because  it  stood  in  a  retired 
place,  away  from  public  view.  There  seems  to  he  some  mdical  mis- 
conception in  the  paragraph  that  treats  of  men  chaplains.  The  fact  that 
a  nun  bad  sometimes  the  title  capellanissa  does  not  show  that  women 
performed  priests'  functions  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  onwards*  The 
days  of  that  scandal  were  passed.  Every  nxmnery  had  perforce  its  priest, 
unless  it  was  attached  to  a  bouse  of  monks  or  canons,  in  which  case  the 
monks  or  canons  perfonned  the  nuns'  services.  The  statement  that  after 
the  Conquest  *  women  no  longer  held  property/  and  that  then  *  nunneriefl 
were  endowed  by  local  harons  or  by  abbots,'  calls  for  correction.  Miss 
Eckenstein  must  have  seen  nunibei'Ri  of  instances  in  which  women  were 
founders  of  monasteries  and  convents.^  The  index  is  not  adequate^  but 
the  book  is  so  clearly  arranged  that  this  disadvantage  is  the  less  grave, 

Mary  Bateson. 


KnUurgescMchte  des  Mittelalters,    Erster  Band.    Von  Dr*  G,  Grupp 
(Stuttgart:  Roth.     1894.) 

This  is  a  book  of  which  we  are  loth  to  .speak  disparagingly,  because  its 
peculiarities  are  so  obviously  based  upon  honest  conviction,  and  so  much 
hard  work  has  been  put  into  it.  Yet  we  cannot  help  agreeing  with  those 
recognised  historical  critics  of  whom  the  author  speaks  so  bitterly  in  his 
preface  because  they  described  his  earlier  work,  *  System  und  Geschichte 
der  Kultur,'  as  uncritical  and  unscientific.  Dr.  Grupp  holds  old-fashioned 
notions,  and  cannot  see  why  a  hook  shoidd  be  damned  '  bios.^  ireil  ts  auf 
christiichcm  Boden  steht.'      But»  as  he  carries  his  principle  of   the 

•  revelation  of  God  in  history  '  to  the  extent  of  accepting  the  miracles  of 
St.  Bernard  (p.  H54),  he  ought  not  to  have  been  sui'prised  that  it  was 
found  a  hard  saying  by  the  newest  historical  lights.  He  has  another 
grievance  against  them.  They  taunted  him  w^ith  generalising  on 
an  insufHcient  historical  equipment  ;  but  he  admits  himself  that  his 
position  as  librarian   of  the  old  convent  library  of  ^laihingen  (near 

'  Typographicftl  errors  for  covreetion  in  a  second  edition  are  on  p.  402,  Dominits, 
which  should  be  deleted  ;  p.  213,  note  2,  '  Blesiensis  '  for  Blesensis  ;  in  several  placea 

*  Gray/  '  W.  de  Bircli '  for  BiicK  W.  de  Gray ;  p.  878,  Bishop  Kentwode  should  be  Dean 
JLenUode^  and  Edwaid  Tudor,  Edmund  Tudor. 
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Ndrdlingen)^belonging  to  the  prince  of  Oettingen-WftUerstoin—does  not 
admit  of  his  keopmg  himself  abreast  of  everything  that  has  been  done  in 
the  different  branches  of  his  subject.  His  disadvantages  in  this  respect 
ttre  more  extensive  than  he  thinks,  for  the  exposure  of  the  legend  of  the 
universal  expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  year  1000  has  not 
yet  penetrated  to  Maihingen  (p,  318).  He  labours  too  under  the  delusion 
of  the  fourteenth -century  English  peasants  that  Domesday  Book  carefuUy 
specitied  their  ancestors*  services.  Again,  he  is  capable  of  making  King 
Roger  II  of  Sicily  a  brother  of  Bohemund*  All  which,  leaving  aside  his 
attitude  towards  the  gupematural,  seems  to  show  that  he  has  attempted 
too  ambitious  a  task.  James  Tait. 

La  Giierra  Gotica  dl  Pro€oph  di  Cefiarea*    A  cura  di  Domexico  Com- 
PARETTi.     VoL  IL     (Roma  :  Istifcuto  Storico  Italiano,     189G*) 

The  second  volume  of  this  excellent  etlition  of  Procopius  by  SignorCom- 
paretti  contahis  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  history  of  the  Gothic 
war,  and  the  narrative  of  the  period  between  537  and  550*  Heferrijig  to 
the  notice  of  the  first  volume  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review  (vol. 
xi.  p.  845),  I  may  state  thatSignor  Comparefcti  continues  his  carefid  study 
of  the  text  of  Procopius,  basing  his  emendations  chiefly  on  the  Vatican 
MS.  and  codices  derived  therefrom.  I  have  not  happened  to  observe 
any  passages  in  which  the  alterations  proposed  throw  any  great  light  on 
history ;  for  instance,  the  ditKculty  as  to  the  distance  from  Rome  to  the 
Gothic  fort  at  Torre  Fiscale  remains  a  difficulty  still  (see  p,  18  of  this 
volume) ;  hut  generally  in  small  matters,  especially  in  points  of  grammarp 
Comparetti's  text  derived  from  the  Vatican  M8.  seems  decidedly 
preferable  to  that  of  gli  oJtri  codici  e  le  edizioni.  The  Italian  translation 
seems  to  be  also  very  carefully  done.  To  say  that  it  is  superior  to  the 
miserable  *  crib '  printed  in  the  Bonn  edition  would  be  \^Ty  insufiicient 
praise*  Thomas  Hodgkin. 


Hhiory  of  ike  ScoUuh  Church,    Wy  W.  Stephen.   2  vols.    (Edinburgh  : 

Douglas.    1894-G.) 

The  Scottish  Church  has  not  yet  found  its  historian.  The  later  attempts 
towards  a  general  account  have  been  either  mosaics  of  the  speetal 
studies  of  scholars  of  the  type  of  Reeves,  or  Robertson^  or  Skene,  or 
undisguised  pamphleteering  on  behalf  of  the  anccessors  of  old-world 
antagonisms.  Grub's  *  History  *  stands  out  as  a  notable  and,  for  the 
most  part,  successful  endeavour  to  treat  the  subject  completely  aud  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  partisanship.  Later  books  on 
ecclesiastical  history — presbyfcerian,  Roman  catholic,  and  episcopalian  alike 
—are  little  better  than  popular  accounts  of  special  denominational  interest. 
Perhaps  this  is  unavoidable  in  Scottish  church  history,  more  especially 
when  it  is  written  by  clerics ;  but  one  regrets  that  the  energy  spent  in 
retelling  and  readjusting  these  historical  commonplaces  is  not  given  to 
the  service  of  that  future  liistorian  who  will  require  a  richer  material 
tlian  is  yet  at  command  before  he  can  generalise  to  advantage.  Scottish 
aDti<)tiarian  zeal  would  be  profitably  employed  in  preparing  a  Scottish 
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Monasticon  and  in  gathering  together  the  straying  fragments  of  condliar, 
diocesan,  and  presbyterian  history  still  ontouched  by  the  patriotic  publish- 
ing societies.  The  chief  regret,  therefore,  which  comes  with  the  penisal  of 
Mr.  Stephen's  laborious  and  handsome  volumes  is  that,  because  of  the 
repetition  of  this  unfortunate  method,  they  do  not  justify  themselves 
as  contributions  to  historical  knowledge.  His  earlier  portions  are  con* 
fessedly  a  risurtU  of  the  works  of  Beeves,  Skene,  and  others,  which  he 
describes  somewhat  inaccurately  *  as  not  quite  accessible '  (one  never  fails 
to  find  them  in  good  libraries  ;  and  Mr.  Stephen's  own  work  costs  twenty- 
five  shillings),  and  his  later  chapters  quite  justify  his  statement  that  '  he 
does  not  profess  to  be  colourless  in  his  opinions.*  It  must  be  said  he 
does  not  pose  as  a  militant  episcopalian,  but  his  treatment  of  the  story 
of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church  is  out  of  all  proportion.  In  the  second 
volume  he  has  incorporated  almost  every  available  scrap  of  episcopalian 
gossip,  even  to  the  detail  that  the  Bev.  W.  T.  Harrison,  vicar  of  St. 
James's,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Dr.  Sandford,  bishop  of  Tasmania, 
received  29  and  11  votes  respectively  in  the  clerical  chamber,  and  10  ('  one 
by  proxy ')  and  7  in  the  lay  chamber  !  In  the  earlier  portions  we  are 
told  not  to  look  for  originality,  but  it  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find 
nothing  more  than  the  old  text-book  tales  of  the  medieval  church  in,  for 
example,  the  reigns  of  James  IV  and  James  V.  And  the  Privy  Council 
records  of  James  YI's  reign  should  have  been  more  attractive  to  a  choroh 
historian  than  they  seem  to  have  been  to  Mr.  Stephen.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  rather  pedagogic,  and  perhaps  inconsiderate  of  the  humblest 
reader's  pretensions,  as  when  he  says,  *  For  Douglas's  and  Dunbar's 
works  see  *'  Medieval  Scottish  Poetry,"  edited  by  Eyre  Todd,  pp.  141  and 
217.'  The  ostentatious  '  list  of  authorities '  (many  of  them  utterly  worth- 
less) alone  would  shake  faith  in  the  accuracy  and  judgment  of  the  writer. 
A  slight  perusal  justifies  this  suspicion,  for  the  volumes  have  more  than 
their  usual  share  of  the  errors  of  the  historical  journalist.  The  maps 
which  appeared  in  Skene's  '  Celtic  Scotland '  have  been  reprinted  without 
correction  or  addition.  Z. 


Ztcr  Entstehung  der  Stadtverfassung  in  Italien.     Eine  historische 
Untersuchung  von  L.  von  Heinbmann.    (Leipzig  :  Pfeffer.    1896.) 

This  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  origin  of  the  consuls 
of  medieval  Italy.  It  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  south,  which 
Herr  von  Heinemann  has  made  his  special  field.  But  he  holds  that  the 
development  in  the  Byzantine  and  Lombard  cities  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Campania  was  parallel  to  the  development  in  the  north  and  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  and  his  results  supplement  those  of  Davidsohn  and  Pawinski. 
In  the  north  we  first  meet  with  consuls  under  this  name,  at  the  very  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  south  we  find  them  at  Siponto  as  early 
as  A.D.  1064.  Kap-herr  first  drew  attention  to  the  dated  Sipontine  docu- 
ment in  which  a  declaration  is  made  by  nos  quos  nomina  sumus  .  .  . 
qui  sumus '  consis  civitatis  Sipontinac,  where  consules  seems  the  most 
probable  interpretation  of  consis.  But  the  'consuls'  are  not  a  new 
institution  of  the  eleventh  century.  Heinemann  shows  that  the  same 
functionaries  are  mentioned  under  a  different  name  at  an  earlier  period. 
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The  coiiBuls  correspond  to  the  boni  hoviines  or  uhnei  homines  whom 
we  tiQd  in  docnments  of  a  much  older  date,  and  who  can  bo  traced 
in  the  Lombard  principalitiGB  of  Beneventiim,  Capua,  and  Salemum,  in 
the  imperial  dependencies  AmaM  and  Gaeta,  and  in  the  imperial  cities  on 
the  Adriatic  coast. 

The  honi  homines^  at  first  merely  assisting  as  intelligent  spectators  at 
legal  acts  or  at  lawsuits,  often  consulted  by  the  index  civitatis  as  to  ques- 
tions of  fact,  especially  in  cases  where  land  was  concerned,  became  so 
indispensable  through  their  local  knowledge  that  they  were  fonnally 
recognised  as  assessors  of  the  index.  The  third  stage  is  when  the  good 
men  of  a  place  are  represented  by  certain  of  their  number.  This  system 
of  representation  becomes  common  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  Hoinemann 
shows  from  a  charter  of  Polignana,  dated  a.d,  992,  that  it  had  begun, 
there  at  least,  before  the  close  of  the  tenth.  The  significant  words  are, 
1WS  toti  nominati  et  bice  omnibus  hominibus  abitantibm  cibitate 
Pulinianif  maiores,  mediani  et  cuncto  po-pulo.  It  would  appear  that  the 
name  *  consuls  *  soon  became  attached  to  these  representatives  of  the 
people ;  and  they  extended  their  activity  from  judicial  affairs  to  the 
political  and  administrative  concerns  of  their  states.  To  sum  up,  the 
origin  of  the  medieval  Italian  consulate  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of 
appealing,  as  to  disputed  matters  of  fact,  to  the  testimony  of  the 
responsible  and  respectable  members  of  a  community.  The  boni  homing 
belonged  to  that  new  town  aristocracy  which  superseded  the  old  curiales 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ;  and  a  document  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  *  Lex  Romana  Curiensis,*  may  be  used  to  illustrate,  by  analogy,  their 
social  position.  There  is  still  much  to  be  cleared  up.  We  do  not  know 
from  what  centre  the  name  *  consul '  emanated,  and  why  it  was  so  gene- 
rally adopted.  And  when  Heinemann  seeks  to  explain  the  motive  of  the 
development  of  the  Consulaisverfassufig  out  of  the  actinty  of  the'  boni 
wtwrninex  by  connecting  it  with  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Roman  law, 
one  feels  that  he  has  rather  announced  a  new  problem  than  solved  the  old 
one. 

In  enumerating  works  on  Greco-Roman  law  in  southern  Italy  (p.  7) 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  *  Prochiron  Legem  '  of  Calabria,  which  I  noticed 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review  (vol,  xi.  p.  S49),  J.  B.  Bckt, 


Tfie  King* 8  Peace  :  a  Historical  Sketch  of  tlie  English  Law  Courts,     hy 
P.  A.  Inderwick,  Q.C,    (London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  «S:  Co.     1895.) 

Mb*  iNDERwrcK  has  produced  a  very  readable  and  instructive  book  on  an 

important  subject.     Writing  for  a  popular  series,  he  has,  of  course,  been 

(«>mpelle<l  to  use  popular  language,  and  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in 

[  inplaining  certain  very  difficult  and  highly  technical  matters  in  a  way 

which  should  make  them  intelligible  to  the  layman.     He  has  likewise 

poftened  the  necessary  asperities  of  his   subject  by  dwelling  upon  its 

.  more  popular  aspects.     The  architectural  features  of  Westminster  Hall 

fat  various  periods,  the  robes  of  the  judges  and  Serjeants,  the  seals,  tallies, 

hanapers,  and  other  necessary  paraphernalia  of  justice,  all  receive  due 

attention  ;  and  such  objects  are,  of  course,  of  much  greater  interest  to  the 

[iitraal  reader  than  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.    To  render  his 
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desoription  yet  more  vivid,  Mr.  Inderwick  has  gone  so  far  as  to  present 
us  with  pictorial  illustrations  of  various  interesting  objects,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  these  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  It  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  apply  to  such  a  book  as 
this  the  kind  of  criticism  suited  to  a  professedly  scientific  work.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  a  reference  to  a  few  errors  whioh 
ought  not  to  appear,  even  in  a  popular  work,  at  the  present  day. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  these  we  may,  perhaps,  term  the  ghost  of 
the  '  curia  regis.'  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Inderwick's  title  did  not  warn 
him  against  the  adoption  of  the  curious  myth,  propounded,  we  believe,  by 
the  late  Lord  Selbome,  of  the  universality  and  '  unlimited  jurisdiction ' 
(p.  47)  of  the  court  set  up  by  the  Conqueror.  According  to  this  theory 
the  royal  jurisdiction  is  an  original  fact  of  monarchy  ;  the  king  has  been, 
from  the  very  beginning,  the  fons  et  origo  iustitiae,  and  the  king's  writ  or 
other  missive  has  been  the  normal  initiative  of  legal  proceedings  &om 
time  immemorial  (p.  27).  The  struggle  which  even  Mr.  Inderwick 
admits  to  have  taken  place  between  the  royal  and  the  local  courts  after 
the  Conquest,  was,  apparently,  a  struggle  between  the  courts  of  Norman 
William  and  Saxon  Edward,  merely  a  dynastic  quarrel.  Of  the  cardinal 
fact  that  the  century  after  the  Conquest  witnessed  the  great  struggle 
between  rival  theories  of  justice— royal,  popular,  seignorial,  and  ecclesi- 
astical— and  that  the  royal  theory  only  won  the  supremacy  (not  the 
exclusive  occupation)  of  the  field,  Mr.  Inderwick  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware.  Yet  there  are  certain  well-established  facts  in  our  legal  history 
which  might  make  him  pause  before  accepting  the  baseless  theory  of  the 
one  supreme  and  omni-competent  court  of  justice.  For  example,  we 
should  hardly  expect  Glanvil  to  underestimate  the  competency  of  his  own 
tribunal ;  and  yet  we  find  him  admitting  that  there  are  many  matters 
(e.g.  "privatae  conventiones  and  legacies)  which  are  not  triable  in  the  king's 
court.  Again,  the  prohibition  of  the  hreve  quod  vocatur  Praecipe  wotdd 
hardly  have  appeared  in  the  Great  Charter  if  the  theory  of  the  universal 
jurisdiction  of  the  *  curia  regis '  had  been  admitted  ;  nor,  on  such  a  sup- 
position, would  there  have  been  need  for  the  fiction  of  quia  dominus  inde 
remisit  curiam.  Hardly  do  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Inderwick  would  assert 
that  the  pre-Reformation  ecclesiastical  courts  took  their  commissions 
from  the  royal  authority,  or  believed  themselves  to  be  enforcing  the  king's 
peace.  The  fact  is  that  the  theory  of  the  original  omnipotence  of  the  king 
in  matters  of  justice  is  no  more  credible  than  the  theory  that  the  courts 
of  common  law  are  of  immemorial  antiquity.  Both  are  the  a  priori  con- 
clusions of  unhistorical  minds.  The  king,  originally  a  military  official,  is 
only  one  of  several  competitors  for  the  lucrative  business  of  judicature. 
Sometimes  he  has  to  resort  to  very  imdignified  methods  to  secure  an 
advantage  over  his  rivals.  In  the  end,  no  doubt,  the  king  wins,  because 
the  strongest  hand  keeps  the  best  peace,  and  the  longest  purse  keeps  the 
best  officials.  But  this  is  part  of  the  general  rise  of  the  monarchy,  which 
culminated  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  any  inherent  or 
aboriginal  necessity.  This  unhappy  theory  of  the  fons  et  origo  has  misled 
Mr.  Inderwick  in  many  ways.  In  his  anxiety  to  magnify  the  king  and 
his  court  he  almost  leads  his  readers  to  believe  that  Alfred  and  Edward 
were  personally  responsible  for  the  *  laws  *  which  bear  their  names,  thai 
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the  bishop  sat  in  the  shire  court  as  the  sherifiTs  assessor,  that  the  court 
of  chancery  was  an  offshoot  of  the  curia  regis,  and  that  the  justices  in 
eyre  were  inferior  to  the  justices  of  assize  and  gaol  delivery. 

Spme  few  minor  matters  appear  to  demand  attention.  When  Bracton 
flays,  in  omnibus  regionibus  utantur  legibus  et  iure  scripto,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  translate  him,  as  Mr.  Inderwick  does  (p.  8),  *  in  all  other  countries 
they  use  written  laws.'  At  this  time  of  day  we  have  surely  outgrown  the 
remarkable  doctrine  that,  in  the  *  Anglo-Saxon  period,' '  personal  property 
was  of  comparatively  small  account  and  entered  little  into  legal  considera- 
tion '  (p.  5).  If  Mr.  Inderwick  had  not  been  so  committed  to  the  theory 
of  royal  justice,  he  might  have  found  a  good  deal  about  personal  property 
in  the  popular  law  of  theft.  The  important  subject  of  the  origin  of  trial 
by  jury  is  very  inadequately  treated  (p.  61),  though  it  is  now  fairly  well 
blown.  The  description  (p.  75)  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  as 
the  '  general  auditor  and  chief  accountant  of  the  United  Kingdom ' 
appears  to  us  singularly  unfortunate,  as  likewise  the  designation  of  the 
justice-of-the-peace  system  as  a  return  to  '  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of 
self-government '  (p.  85).  We  doubt  if  the  appearance  of  a  plaintiff  in  a 
dvil  cause  by  a  champion  was  at  all  a  matter  of '  privilege '  (p.  90).  Was 
it  not  rather  an  application  of  the  rule  of  *  suit '  ?  We  should  doubt  if 
either  Andrew  Home  or  Britton  deserve  the  titles  of  '  great  writer  and 
profound  jurist '  (p.  92).  We  do  not  recognise  the  statute  of  86  Edw.  Ill 
which  '  gave  the  subject  power  to  resort  to  the  chancellor  for  an  original 
writ,  when,  according  to  existing  forms  at  common  law,  justice  would  be 
otherwise  denied  him '  (p.  112).  Dyer  (p.  120)  and  Grompton  (p.  142) 
can  hardly  be  considered  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  or 
Camden  (p.  182)  for  that  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  account  of  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  (pp.  174,  175)  is  hardly  adequate.  It  is  surely 
incorrect  to  say  that  *  from  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the 
year  1878  no  change  took  place  in  the  composition  of  the  courts '  (pp.  217, 
218).  What  of  the  creation  of  the  vice-chancellors,  and  of  the  courts  of 
probate  and  divorce  ?  We  could  wish  that  the  false  analogy  between 
the  modem  chief  justice  and  the  Norman  justiciar  (p.  282)  had  not  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Mr.  Inderwick's  book,  and  that  he  had  not  recom- 
mended to  his  readers  the  untrustworthy  *  Bracton  *  of  the  Rolls  Series 
(p.  241).  Of  mere  misprints  we  notice  *  Stephens' '  for  *  Stephen's ' 
(p.  289)| '  defendant '  for  '  demandant '  (p.  65).  Edward  Jenks. 


Development  of  Trial  by  Jury :  a  Preliminary  Treatise  on  Evidence  at 
the  Common  Law.  Part  I.  By  James  Bradley  Thayer.  (Boston : 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     1896.) 

This  is  an  historical  introduction  to  a  book  on  the  modern  law  of  evidence 
by  Professor  Thayer,  of  Harvard.  The  main  part  of  it  has  already 
appeared  in  a  series  of  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the  Harvard  Law 
Review.  We  are  glad  to  see  them  republished,  also  to  see  them  apart 
from  the  legal  treatise  that  they  are  to  introduce,  for  they  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  many  who  are  not  lawyers.  We  have  here  an  admirable 
aooount  of  the  growth  of  trial  by  jury  ;  it  is  certainly  the  best  account 
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that  has  yet  appeared.  As  regards  remote  *  origins/  Mr,  Thayer  is 
content  to  follow  Dr*  Brunner,  The  excellent  part  of  his  own  work  begins 
when  the  FranMsh  inquest  has  been  safely  planted  in  EngUsh  soil,  and 
nowhere  else  could  the  student  of  institutions  find  so  complete,  so 
truthful,  or  so  Hvely  an  account  of  the  slow  transformation  that  it  under- 
went in  the  later  middle  ages  and  the  days  of  Tudors  and  Stuarts*  Mr. 
Thayer  is  a  master  of  the  year- hooks  and  the  other  old  law  reports,  and 
many  of  the  stories  that  he  has  unearthed  and  retold  are  curious  illustra- 
tions of  *  life  and  manners,'  which  will  entertain  many  who  have  no 
deep  interest  in  matters  of  law.  To  them  as  well  as  to  law  students  we 
heartily  commend  his  book.  F*  W,  Maitland. 


AUnordkche  Saga-BibUothsk  :  Laxda^la  Saga,    Herausgegeben  von  K, 
KAluno.    (Halle :  Xiemeyer,    1896.) 

The  'Laxdcela  Saga/ which  was  edited  lately  by  l>n  KiMtmd  for  the  Old 
Northern  Text  Society  (Copenhagen,  18H9-^91),  is  now  publisht^d  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  in  German,  in  the  same  form  and  series  as  Dr. 
Finnor  Jonsson's  edition  of  the  Saga  of  EgiL  The  commentary  is  likely 
to  be  of  great  service  to  students  of  Icelandic  ;  the  notes  touch  upon  real 
difficulties.  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the  *  Historical 
and  Topographical  Descnption  of  Iceland/  the  places  named  in  the  Saga 
receive  particular  attention  and  are  clearly  and  briefly  described.  Of 
historical  interest,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  tenn,  and  apart  from  the 
details  of  Icelandic  family  history,  there  is  not  ver>'  much  in  *  Laxdoela :  * 
the  story  of  the  *  Lovers  of  Gudrun  '  is  one  of  the  great  imaginative 
works  of  northern  litemture,  and  historical  matter  of  fact  is  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  tragedy.  There  are,  however,  at 
least  two  historical  problems  of  some  importance  in  the  Saga,  one 
regarding  the  author's  materials  for  his  introduetorj^  sketch  of  the 
foundmg  of  Iceland,  the  other  arising  from  the  account  of  the  dealings 
between  Kjartan  and  lung  Olaf  Tryggvason  (c.  iOj,  which  appears  again 
(more  or  less)  in  different  versions  of  the  *  Life  of  King  Olaf/  *  and  in 
*  Kristni  Saga,*  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Iceland,  For  this  latter 
question  the  editor  refers  to  Dr,  IJjdrn  Magnusson  Olsen's  essay  on  *  Ari 
Frode  *  {Aitrbpgcr  Jor  north  Oldkyndiglml  og  Hist.,  189*^),  an  elaborate 
critical  study  by  a  distinguished  Icelandic  scholar,  in  which  the  historical 
bearings  of  this  Saga  are  minutely  discussed.  W.  P.  Ker, 


The  Mirror  of  Justices,  Edited  for  the  Selden  Society  by  William 
Joseph  WhittakivR.  With  an  Introduction  by  Fhedekic  William 
Maitland.     (London  :  Bernard  Quaritch.     1895.) 

Professor  Maitla^o,  who  contributes  an  introduction  to  this  edition, 
does  for  the  history  of  English  law  what  Hume  did  for  metaphysics. 
He  lights  up  its  obscurities  by  the  lucidity  of  his  style,  and  unravels  its 
complications    with  the  aid  of  a  seaixhing  conunon   sense.     To  such 
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a  "writer  the  '  Mirror  of  Justices  *  offurs  exceptional  attractions.  It  is, 
in  a  manner,  unique,  for  though  by  no  means  the  first  treatise  on  law 
it  presents  characteristics  which  mark  it  off  as  well  from  those  which  go 
before  as  from  those  which  follow  afler.  Its  very  a^ithorship  is  wrapped 
in  obscurity*  The  one  nmnuseript  that  siurvives,  uow  in  t!ie  library  of 
Corpus,  Cambridge,  bears  tUu  name- verse  of  Andrew  Horn,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  *  Ann  ales  London  ienses/  edited  by 
Dr.  Stubbs  in  1882.  He  was  chamberlain  of  London  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  bequeathed  the  *  Liber  Custuraarum  '  to  the 
Guildhall.  But  Profe^ssor  ^laitlandt  after  setting  out  the  arguments  for 
and  against  Horn's  authorship,  justly  says  that  *  we  should  almost 
certainly  acr^uit  him '  were  it  not  lor  the  verses  which  head  the 
maDUscript.  As  these  verses  appear  to  Lave  exercised  an  extraordinary 
influeDce  upon  Professor  Maitland's  judgment  of  the  book,  they  merit 
reproduction  here, 

Hanc  legum  suiiimam  si  quiB  \'ult  iura  tueri 

Perlegat  et  sapiens  si  vult  orator  liaberl  ; 

Hoc  apprenticiis  ail  barros  ebore  muEaa 

Gratuiii  iuridieis  utile  mittit  opus. 

Horn  michi  cognomen  Andreas  est  michi  nomen. 

These  lines,  in  Professor  Maitland*s  opinion,  are  trariscribed  by  the 
mxne  hand.  It  should  be  adiled  also,  for  it  is  not  mumportant,  that  *  the 
word  mridicu '  has  been  deliberately  erased^  *  and  is  supplied  fi*ora  a  copy 
of  the  verses  which  has  been  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  by 
a  modern  hand/  That  the  lines  are  obscure  is  self-evident.  They  are 
in  the  nature  of  an  envois  and  as  such  suggest,  though  they  do  not 
state,  Horn  as  the  author  as  well  as  the  transcriber.  Professor  Maitland 
gives  up  the  case  for  Horn's  authorship  of  them  in  the  sentence  that  if, 
aa  he  pretty  conclusively  proves,  '  the  book  was  composed  so  early  as 
121K)  or  thereabouts,  the  existing  mannscript  cannot  be  the  original.' 
But  if  not  the  original  what  is  to  oust  the  probabihty  thai  Horn  added 
his  own  name-verse  to  the  envoi  of  the  original  author  ? 

The  importance  of  this  question  becomes  apparent  when  we  pass  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  lines.  Professor  Maitland  apphed  for  a  solution 
to  that  distinguished  scholar  Dr.  Verrall.  On  the  assumptions  that  the 
entire  composition  was  by  Horn,  that  Horn  was  also  the  author  of  the 
book,  and  that  iuridkia  was  the  correct  reading,  he  reads  into  the  lines 
R  suggestion  that  the  book  only  professes  to  he  a  mixture  of  fiction 
and  truth,  Ivory  and  Horn.  It  is  true  that  in  a  postscript  Professor 
Maitland  mentions  that  Mr.  B.  F.  Lock  has  pointed  out  that  ebarc 
was  suggested  by  barros,  and  that  barros  means  '  elephants  *  as  well  as 

*  the  bar/  the  idea  being  that  the  apprentices  to  the  bar,  like  apprentices 
to  elephants,  receive  a  gift  graced  with  tusks  (eboni  fjratnm).  Strained 
though  tMs  may  be  to  modern  taste,  it  is  at  least  more  antecedently 
probable  than  that  an  author  should  decry  his  own  laborious  work  as 
practically  useless. 

Professor  Maitland  unhappily  has  been  led  to  view  the  entire  hook 
through  the  misleading  lights  of  l>r.  Verrall's  suggestion. 

If  ever  [he  says  ]  we  ikro  tempted  to  accept  anj  statement  made  in  tlie 

*  JiirroTt*  and  ool  elsewhere  warranted^  we  t^hoM  do  well  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
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wd  believe  that  an  Englishmati  called  NoUing  was  indicted  for  a  Bacrifioe  to 
Mahomet,  and  to  fipecolate  as  to  what  may  happen  if  six  centuries  hence  the 
^  Comic  Blackstone  *  is  mistaken  for  the  work  of  the  great  commentator. 

Putting  the  *  Mirror '  on  one  side,  we  invite  Professor  Maitland  to 
mention  any  medieval  treatise  on  the  lines  of  the  *  Comic  Blackstone/ 
Some  literary  analogy  can  surely  be  cited,  If  it  exists  for  so  extraordinary 
a  hypothesis.  And  to  come  back  to  the  '  Mirror,'  this  case  of  the  alleged 
indictment  of  NoUing  13  repeatedly  made  by  Professor  Maitland  the 
criterion  by  which  the  entire  value  of  the  book  may  be  gauged.  *  Having 
told  ua  how  NoUing  was  indicted  for  a  sacrifice  to  I^Iahomet,  be  (the 
author)  may  be  allowed  the  licence  of  the  artist '  (p.  xlii).  Elsewhere 
Professor  Maitland  speaks  of  the  conception  as  *  picturesque  *  (p*  xxxiii). 
The  casCi  as  stated  by  the  *  Mirror,'  is  confessed  in  a  formula  as  follows : 
*  NolUng,  who  is  there,  is  defamed  by  good  folk  that  on  such  a  day,  &c., 
he  denied  his  baptism  .  .  *  .  and  adored  or  sacrificed  to  Mahomet/  Now 
80  far  from  this  statement  bearing  on  the  face  of  it  tlie  signs  of  an 
outrageous  fiction,  wo  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  less  than  twenty 
years  after  tliisbook  was  put  together  just  such  an  indictment  was  preferred 
not  against  an  indtvidaal,  but  against  hundretls  of  the  most  distinguished 
knights  in  England,  the  order  of  the  Temple,  The  denial  of  Christ  and 
the  adoration  of  an  idolatrous  head  called  Baphomet  or  Mahomet  were 
the  first  two  charges  formulated  against  the  French  Templars  in  1307 
and  against  the  English  Templars  in  1309.  It  is  highly  likely  that  the 
charges  were  utterly  false  and  the  witnesses  suborned,  but  that  scan- 
dalous  reports  of  the  kind  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  air  may  be  not 
unfairly  inferred  from  the  evidence,  such  as  it  was.  This  being  so,  what 
inherent  improbability  is  there  that  in  or  before  the  year  1290  the 
scandal  coming  to  a  heml  against  an  individual  had  taken  the  form  of 
an  indictment  ?  Knowinj^:  what  we  do  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  indictment  was  framed  than  that  the  author  of 
the  *  Mirror  '  imagined  it.  As  for  the  name  *  NoUing,'  it  will  perhaps  be 
found  among  the  maternal  ancestors  in  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  two 
Englishmen  called  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  whose  insatiable  appetite 
for  litigation  has  not  yot  caused  a  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  innumerable  reports  which  record  their  forensic  exploits. 

Such  is  the  case  selected  by  Professor  Maitland  as  the  crucial  test  of  the 
hotm  fides  of  the  *  Mirror.'  There  are  others  on  which  he  lays  less  stress. 
The  author  tells  us  that  the  work  was  wTitten  when  he  was  imprisoned, 
So  was  *  Fleta,'  and  Professor  Maitland  is  disposed  to  regard  the  state- 
ment as  a  kind  of  *  common  form/  It  is  to  be  observed,  liowever,  that 
the  author  does  not  say,  though  the  editor  does,  that  he  was  *  in  gaoL* 
He  speaks  of  his  confinement  as  his  '  sojourn  '  (en  mofi  s&hur),  and  tells 
us  that  he  *  searched  out  the  privileges  of  the  king  and  the  old  rolls  of 
his  treasury  wherewith  my  friends  solaced  me.*  That  he  was  actiuainted 
with  the  exchequer  rolls  may  be  inferred  from  his  reference  to  their 
contents  on  p,  80.  The  disciphne  of  confinement  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
in  much  later  time,  varied  from  barbarous  severity  to  extreme  laxity. 
Public  records  lay  for  centuries  neglected  in  the  Tow^er,  and  it  is  possiblo 
that  the  author  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  them.  It  is  diffi- 
cult  too  to  believe  tbat,  except  under  the  infiuence  of  personal  exaspera* 
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Han,  a  writer  would  repeat  the  proposition,  so  strange  in  the  ears  of  his 
eontemporaries,  that '  every  imprisonment  of  a  man's  body,  unless  it  be 
for  a  wrongful  imprisonment,  is  a  sin '  (p.  199).  The  *  false  judges '  were 
no  doubt  in  1289  the  target  for  every  declaimer,  but  how  nicely  his 
doctrine  of  imprisonment  would  turn  the  tables  on  them !  In  this 
matter,  therefore,  we  incline  to  give  our  author's  statement  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

That  he  was  not,  however,  superior  to  the  seductions  of  '  common 
form'  ig  unquestionable.  In  his  chapter  on  'Abuses'  he  details  a 
number  of  malpractices  for  which,  as  he  tells  us,  King  Alfred  hanged 
forty-four  judges  *  as  homicides  for  their  false  judgments.'  Professor 
nd  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  names  of  these  judges  are 
,  some  of  them  borrowed  from  those  of  the  London  streets.  But 
the  time  at  which  he  was  writing  was  the  moment  of  a  great  judicial  scandal, 
which  ended  in  a  summary  clearance  of  the  bench.  We  do  not,  as 
Professor  Maitland  remarks,  know  the  exact  charges  formulated  against 
the  incriminated  judges ;  but  we  may  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  entire 
passage  about  Alfred  has  the  same  reference  to  the  current  scandal  and 
the  anticipated  action  of  Edward  I  as  the    recent    pamphlet    upon 

*  Caligula '  to  the  present  German  emperor,  though  neither  Edward  I  nor 
William  II  is  named.  Mutato  nomine  de  te  Fabula  narratur.  This  may 
be  why  *  if  he  has  heard  or  read  of  ancient  law,  of  thegns  and  ceorls,  of 
b6t  and  wer  and  wite,  of  griS  and  mund,  he  leaves  all  this  outside  his 
story.'  And  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  statements  about  Alfred  which 
literally  taken  are  fabulous. 

In  his  *  Dissertatio  ad  Fletam  '  Selden  quotes  a  saying  of  Prisot,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  under  Henry  VI,  with  reference  to  Edward 
I,  le  quel  roy  fuit  oppurpose  davcr  mise  tout  en  certein  d'  en  cscripture  ; 
and  affirms  that  this  called  into  being  various  treatises  of  that  date, 
among  them  that  of  Gilbert  de  Thornton.  If  we  are  to  hold  that  the 
'Mirror'  was  written  with  a  serious  purpose,  it  may  be  to  this  en- 
couragement that  we  are  to  assign  its  existence.    At  the  time  when  the 

•  Mirror'  was  composed  English  jurists  were  torn  between  two  opposite 
tendencies.  That  Bracton's  book  had  exercised  immense  influence  both 
Britton  and  Fleta,  as  well  as  the  '  Mirror  '  itself,  are  evidence.  The 
secret  of  its  success  was  its  revolutionary  method.  It  was  deductive :  the 
law  as  practised  in  the  courts  was  case  law,  with  anomalies  which  almost 
precluded  inductive  generalisation.  Bracton  was  the  first  to  lay  down 
principles.  To  this  treatment  of  law  the  canonists,  whose  system  had 
been  evolved  by  the  same  method,  naturally  rallied. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  first  expounder  of  the  civil  law 
in  England,  Yacarius,  should  have  been  under  the  patronage  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  the  distrust  of  theory  which  yet  haunts 
the  English  courts  was  dominant  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  Henry  III. 
Bven  Bracton,  followed  by  Ileta  and  Thornton,  laid  down  the  principle 
that  where  the  English  differed  from  the  civil  law  the  English  law  was  to 
be  relied  on  in  the  king's  courts.  Personal  animosities  against  Archbishop 
Theobald  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  Stephen's  proclamation 
•gainst  the  use  of  the  civil  law,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  supported  by  a  body 
<A  juristic  opinion.   Both  institutes  and  canons  were,  as  John  of  Salisbury 
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iells  us  J  eonsigiied  to  the  flames  by  zealous  conservative  jurists*  The  con- 
flict lasted  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  university  of  Oxford  being  the 
refuge  of  the  innovators,  while  the  courts  obstinately  adhered  to  the  un- 
written customs  of  the  country*  But,  as  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Prisot 
sliow,  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  the  civilians  and  the  canonists  was  the 
growth  of  a  feeling  in  favour  of  a  code*  To  this  the  *  Mirror*  bears 
witness.  Its  author  so  far  ranges  himself  with  the  civilians.  He  tells 
us  that  his  work  is  directed  against  those  who  *  would  never  assent  that 
the  right  usages  should  be  put  in  writing/  which  would  have  the  result 
of  prescribing  limits  to  administrative  and  judicial  tyranny.  Such 
tyranny^  in  his  judgment—and  it  was  juat--the  miportation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  law,  with  its  tendency  to  extend  the  regal  to  the 
imperial  prerogative,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  its  fusion 
under  ihe  head  of  servits  of  the  distinct  classes  of  villain  and  serf, 
mevitably  subserved.  Not  that  he  would  exclude  the  civil  law  alto- 
gether. He  borrows  much  from  Bracton,  but  he  woiild  check  its 
mnovations  upon  the  common  law»  and  this  explains  why  he  regards 
as  '  abuses  '  many  of  those  changes  which  had  been  introduced  since  the 
early  part  of  the  tliirteenth  centuryj  some  of  which  are  enumerated  by 
Professor  Maitland,  They  fell  into  disuse  for  the  most  part  *  because 
they  are  not  put  in  writing  and  published  in  definite  terms  '  (p*  H).  This 
is  the  third  in  order  of  his  '  Abuses '  (p,  166),  A  code  of  the  common  law, 
then,  will  buttress  our  ancient  usages  against  the  assaults  of  the  modern 
Romanism* 

But  the  author  Is  conscious  that  h^  has  to  deal  with  another  botly  of 
jurists  who  were  also  threatening  the  independence  of  English  common 
law,  the  canonists.  His  idea  seems  to  be  to  avert  the  hostility  of  the 
canonists  by  adopting  some  of  their  terminology,  and  conceding  some  oi 
their  jurisdictional  claims  (p.  17t>).  And  so,  he  tells  us,  the  object  of  old 
Enghsh  legislation  was  that  *  the  folk  should  keep  themselves  from  sin 
and  live  in  (juietand  receive  right  according  to  fixed  usages  and  holy  judg- 
ments/  He  adopts  as  a  superior  category  the  word  *  sin  '  mstead  of  *  crime,* 
dividing  *  sins  '  into  *  spiritual  sins  '  and  '  material  sins.'  His  religiosity, 
as  Professor  Maitland  notes,  is  not  that  of  *  an  ecclesiastically  minded 
man,'  It  involves  a  set  purpose,  the  eonatructionof  a  code  which,  while 
it  shall  restore  ancient  usages,  shall  enlist  the  sympathies  of  at  least  one 
body  of  Rotnanisers^  the  students  of  the  canon  law.  With  this  is  consistent 
that  extraordinary  passage  which,  like  the  prologue,  looks  as  though  it  were 
borrowed  from  a  conthiental  law-book,  that  '  no  one  can  by  statute 
ordain  that  a  venial  shall  be  converted  into  a  mortal  sin  without  the 
assent  of  the  pope  or  the  emperor  '  (p.  195).  He  was  not  far  out  in  his 
reckoning  if  it  be  true,  as  Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  that  the  church  was, 
as  early  as  1254,  becoming  jealous  of  the  civil  law.  Attacked  on  both 
sides,  it  might  very  well  happen  that  Bracton  might  fall  into  desuetude, 
and  the  ancient  usages,  systematised  m  civiUan  fashion  and  sheltered  by 
the  approval  of  the  church,  be  accepted  by  a  liberal  khig  as  the  institutes 
of  English  law.  Nor  were  the  anticipations  of  the  author  of  the  *  Mirror  * 
falsified.  It  is  true,  as  Professor  Maitland  puts  it,  that  the  *  Mirror  '  was 
a  failure,  while  Bracton  survived.  For  Bracton's  skill  and  knowledge  he 
was  no  match,  but  he  failed  in  good  company.    Fleta  was  a  failure,    So 
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was  Hengliam*  Of  GObert  de  Thornton  but  one  nmnuseript  survived  in 
Selden'8  day,  and  that  appears  to  have  been  lost.  Neither  did  Bracton, 
as  IB  generally  assumed,  exercise  in  Englisli  coui-ts  the  inMuence  of  Bbick- 
stone.  The  author  of  the  *  Mirror '  had  descried  the  tendencies  of  his 
age.  So  rapid  was  the  reaction  against  the  Roman  law  that,  as  Selden 
reminds  us»  about  1347  one  of  the  most  noted  advocates  in  our  courts  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  even  acquainted  with  its  terms*  As  for  Bracton, 
in  the  reign  of  Henrj"  VI  tout  le  court  disait  que  Bracton  ?i<j  futt  vmiues 
tenm  pur  atictor  en  Piastre  ley. 

Mention  baa  been  made  of  two  points  upon  which  the  *  Mirror  * 
takes  a  strong  line  of  its  own,  the  royal  prerogative  and  villainage.  Now 
it  does  not  strike  us,  as  it  does  Professor  Maitland,  that  the  testimony 
of  the  *  Mirror '  i^  here  totally  suspect  because  its  author  selects  King 
Alfred  as  the  founder  of  the  ancient  English  usages.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  *lie'  as  *comnion  form/  To  Alfred  he  ascribes  an  organisation  of 
government  which  is  evidently  taken  from  the  *  Provisions  of  Oxford  '  of 
1258,  and  which  appears  to  haiinonise  with  the  author's  political  ideals. 
It  was  a  goveronient  which  put  a  tight  rein  upon  regal  power,  and  if  he 
was  wrong  in  assuming  it  to  have  been  primitive  English  constitution  and 
the  government  of  the  future,  at  least  he  was  not  altogether  a  '  romancer.* 
He  insists  strongly  that  the  king  can  be  sued,  herein  oppoKing  Bracton, 
Professor  Maitland  speaks  of  this  as  a  *  dream,'  but  Bracton  himself 
suggests  an  exception  to  his  rule  to  the  contrary,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
King  John  was,  as  Sir  Travers  Twiss  has  noted, '  sued  in  seveml  eases,  by 
.persons  whom  he  had  previously  dispossessed  of  their  lands  without  a 
judgment,'  while  one  of  the  judges  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111  remarked 
that  he  ha<l  seen  a  process  against  Henry  III,  Now  John  is  elsewhere 
referred  to  as  though  the  author  had  studied  the  records  of  that  reign 
from  the  point  of  \iew  that  our  law  wag  not  the  civil  law  varnished  by 
Bracton,  but  English  usage.  Is  there  not  much  to  be  said  for  hia 
pKjposition,  and  do  not  the  coronation  oaths  of  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century  go  far  to  justify  his  implied  denunciation  of  the  Roman- 
ising absolutists  ?  '  The  first  and  sovereign  abuse  is  that  the  king  is 
beyond  the  law,  whereas  he  ought  to  be  subject  to  it,  as  is  contained  in 
his  oath/  Take,  again,  the  question  of  villainage.  I  have  endeavoured 
elsewhere  to  show  that  Bracton  in  his  identification  of  villains  with 
serfs  lands  himself  in  numerous  inconsistencies,  while  the  di^erentia- 
tion  of  the  '  Mirror  *  explains  proceedings  in  the  courts  which  are 
Btombling- blocks  to  an  uncouditional  acceptance  of  Bracton 's  position. 
The'  Mirror/  for  example,  insists  that  the  villain,  not  the  serf,  has  a  claim 
to  the  assize  of  novel  disseisin.  Now  accortUng  to  Bracton 's  text- book 
he  was  not  so  entitled.  Yet  in  Bracton 's  note-book  of  the  practice  of  the 
oourts  we  find  at  least  one  case  (plea  1103)  in  which  he  actually  obtained 
it  3Iay  it  not  be  that  this  was  a  survival  of  a  practice  of  earher  date 
upon  which  the  *  Mirror  '  relies  ?  Some  two  centuries  and  a  half  later 
the  idng's  courts  of  law  adopted  in  eflect  the  view  of  the  *  Mirror,*  and 
recognised  not  a  freehold  tenure  but  a  freehold  interest  of  a  villain  in  liis 
holding. 

Again,  Professor  Maitland  pours  contempt  upon  a  doctrine  of  the 
'  Mirror '  that  a  lord  is  obliged  to  find  mainteoance  for  a  serf,  who  otherwise 
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becomes  enfranchised,  because  servus  is  derived  from  servando.  Is  it  a 
mere  coincidence  that,  according  to  Britton,  a  lord  who  took  an  *  exception 
of  villainage  '  was  compelled  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  was  his  villain 
and  his  '  astrier  and  abiding  in  his  villainage '  ?  His  '  astrier '  meant,  as 
Selden  explains,  an  inhabiter  of  the  lord's  dwelling-house.  Whether 
this  were  in  reality  or  in  construction  of  law,  it  certainly  seems  to  point 
to  some  such  liability  as  the  '  Mirror '  affirms  to  be  the  basis  of  a  claim  of 
servitude.  And  is  not  the  passage  an  echo  of  Bracton  de  servo  aegrotante 
quern  dominus  abjedt,  lex  enim  facit  ei  ut  sit  liber  (f.  8)  ?  The  author 
of  the  'Mirror,'  we  cannot  help  believing,  did,  as  he  avers,  found 
himself  to  some  extent  upon  records  of  legal  practice  no  longer 
extant.  It  is  true  he  scorns  the  corroboration  of  the  text-books.  It 
is  against  them  that  he  is  working.  They  are  the  concoctions  of  the 
civilians.  In  his  account  of  the  ordeal  by  fire  he  is  quoting  from  some 
work  on  procedure.  It  is  not  taken  from  Bracton,  and  the  ordeal  had  not 
been  seen  in  England  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  His  doctrine  that 
an  outlaw  might  be  slain  was  antiquated,  even  in  Bracton's  day,  unless 
there  were  resistance  to  capture.  The  raising  of  the  cry  of  *  Wolvesheved  ' 
(p.  125)  is  not  in  Bracton,  who  gives  the  phrase  caput  gerit  lupinum.  It 
is  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  speaks  as  if  trial  by  battle 
were  a  frequent  incident  in  the  case  of  contract  debts  (at  least  up  to 
10/.)  He  speaks  of  perjury  as  though  punished  by  lay  courts  (p.  144). 
Was  there  not  a  period,  before  the  church's  arm  had  lengthened,  when 
this  was  the  fact  ?  He  tells  us  that  arson  was  formerly  punished  by  the 
stake  (p.  185).  In  John's  time,  at  least,  we  know  that  this  was  so. 
He  ascribes  to  a  fictitious  person,  Leuthfred,  the  method  of  proof  by 
documents,  recording,  at  any  rate,  a  change  which  some  time  before  1200 
did  take  place.  He  declares  that '  it  is  an  abuse  that  leases  should  be 
made  for  more  than  forty  years'  (abuse  88).  Professor  Maitland,  in  his 
•  History  of  English  Law,'  mentions  that  this  may  have  been  the  old 
doctrine.  He  condemns  the  practice  of  using  outlawry,  except  in  cases  of 
felony  (abuse  119),  thereby  taking  us  back  to  a  period  before  Bracton. 
Everywhere  the  motive  seems  to  be  to  restore  the  old  English  usages, 
and  to  effect  this  he  must  have  had  recourse  to  some  early  authorities. 
But  where,  as  Professor  Maitland  shows  in  the  case  of  voucher  to 
warranty,  they  offend  his  personal  sense  of  right,  he  is  not  afraid  to  pro- 
nounce condemnation.  And  it  may  be  conceded  that  he  did  not  always 
show  himself  an  expert  lawyer. 

The  fault  of  the  author  of  the  '  Mirror '  was  not  that  he  introduced 
fictitious  history  or  selected  striking  names  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
anachronisms.  Authors  of  all  ages  have  not  hesitated  to  do  as  much. 
Nor  was  it  that  he  was  not  serious.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  possessed 
by  that  form  of  seriousness  which  is  called  ambition,  or  shall  we  say 
megalomania  ?  He  desired  not  merely  to  crystallise,  but  to  legislate.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  editor,  Mr.  Whittaker,  should  have  practically 
confined  himself  to  the  work  of  translation.  What  we  should  have 
wished  to  see  is  a  collation  of  his  propositions  with  those  of  Bracton 
and  other  jurists,  and  with  the  earlier  codes.  Professor  Maitland*s 
brilliant  introduction  has  saved  us  from  being  left  to  flounder  without 
assis^4Mice.    We  regret,  however,  that  the  ignis  fatwus  of  that  unhapp'y 
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cryptogram  has  led  him  to  overlook  the  many  points  in  which  the 
'  Mirror '  half  draws  aside  the  veil  hung  by  the  civilians  between  us  and 
early  English  custom.  I.  S.  Leadam. 


Annales  Gandenses,  Nouvelle  Edition.  Publiee  par  Frantz  Funck- 
Bbentano.  (*  Collection  de  Textes  pour  servir  k  TEtude  et  k  TEn- 
seignement  de  THistoire.)     (Paris :  Picard.    1896.) 

This  interesting  and  valuable  chronicle  has  been  published  no  less  than 
three  times — in  1823  by  Hartmann,  prefixed  to  the  '  Programm  '  of  the 
Hamburg  *  Gymnasium ; '  in  1887  by  J.  J.  de  Smet,  in  vol.  i.  of  the 

*  Corpus  Chronicorum  Flandriae ; '  and  (in  1868)  by  Lappenberg  in  the 
'  Monumenta  Oermaniae  Historica '  ('  Scriptores,'  xvi.).  Neither  of  the 
first  two  editions  was  prepared  with  any  great  care,  and  Hartmann's 
alone  was  prepared  from  the  original  manuscript,  which  soon  afterwards 
disappeared.  Lappenberg's  edition  was,  therefore,  based  on  Hartmann*s, 
compared  with  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  now  at  Ghent,  and  made  by  a 
fairly  careful  hand  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  edition  is  not  so 
accurate  as  it  might  have  been  if  Lappenberg  had  been  familiar  with 
the  history  and  topography  of  the  events  and  places  dealt  with  in  the 
chronicle.  M.  Funck-Brentano  is  familiar  with  both,  and  his  edition  is 
in  this  respect,  though  not  in  this  only,  an  improvement  on  those  of 
his  predecessors.  Besides  an  historical  and  critical  introduction  of  48 
pages  he  has  added  brief  notes  on  the  persons  and  events  mentioned  by 
his  author,  with  illustrative  quotations  from  other  authorities,  docu- 
mentary or  narrative,  in  cases  where  they  usefully  supplement  or  correct 
his  author,  in  particular  from  a  manuscript  of  the  Brussels  library  (which 
he  calls  the  chronique  arUsienne)^  which  places  the  French  version  of  the 
struggle  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  the  Flemings  before  us.  This  is 
very  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  edition  intended  for  the  teaching  of 
history,  since,  valuable  as  are  the  details  which  he  gives,  the  writer  of  the 
'  Annales  *  is  an  out-and-out  partisan  of  the  Flemings,  to  the  point  of 
being  ridiculous,  as  in  the  place  where  he  says  that  he  will  not  mention 
the  number  of  the  French  footmen  quia  Flandrenses,  homines  fortes  et 
bene  nutriti  ac  optime  armati,  de  peditibus  Francorum  non  curant. 

In  one  or  two  cases  he  omits  to  give  extracts  or  references  from  other 
sources,  where  they  would  have  been  useful.  For  instance,  the  very  one- 
sided account  of  the  troubles  at  Ghent  in  the  month  of  February  1298 
might  have  been  supplemented  by  either  a  reference  to  or  extract  from 
one  of  the  English  chroniclers,  such  as  Bishanger,  who  has  a  somewhat 
different  version  of  the  incident.^  In  this  connexion  too  it  is  possibly 
worth  while  pointing  out  a  small  oversight.  The  editor,  in  quoting 
(p.  8,  n.  2)  the  well-known  remonstrance  of  the  barons  to  Edward  I  just 
before  his  embarkation  for  Flanders,  in  1297,  in  the.  French  version,  says, 

*  Le  mdme  discours  est  rapport6  par  Walsingham  en  Latin,  "  Ypodigma 
NetistriaSt**  208.'  The  Latin  is  given  by  both  the  contemporary  chroni- 
clers, Bishanger  ^  and  Trivet,^  the  one  of  whom  doubtless  copied  it  from 

»  Rishanger,  Oesta  Edwardi  Primi,  418.  *  Chronica,  176. 

'  P.  862  of  the  edition  published  by  the  English  Historical  Society. 
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the  other.  Either  of  them  is  more  worthy  of  citation  thaji  Walsinghaoi, 
who  probably  did  nothing  more  than  copy  Rishauger  more  than  a  hundred 
years  afterwards.  It  seems  a  pity  that  M.  Funck-i5rentano  should  have 
omitted  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Lappenberg's  aids  to  the  sttidy  of  the 
text,  the  genealogical  table  of  the  extremely  complicated  and  confusing 
rival  farailies  of  Dampierre  and  Avesnes*  It  is  the  stranger  because  M. 
Fuiick-Brentano  points  out  a  mistake  in  the  talde.  Incorrect  in  some 
details  though  it  may  be,  the  table  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  refer  to  while 
reading  the  text,  and  the  editor  would  liavc  earned  our  gratitiide  even 
more  fully  than  he  has  if  he  had  prefixed  to  his  edition  a  corrected 
version  of  it. 

One  feels  a  little  inclined  to  dis^pute  the  editor's  very  confident  rejection 
of  the  *Traite  de  Marquette,'  narrated  by  his  author,  as  Icfjendc  papu- 
lairc  (p.  83,  note  2),  It  seems  much  more  probable  that  it  was  another 
instance  of  Pliihp  the  Fair's  *  diplomatic  '  adroitness  in  making  promises 
opt  of  which  he  could  disentangle  himself  with  ease,  to  the  astonishment 
and  wrath  of  hit?  less  wary  antagonists.  The  trick  alleged  to  have  been 
played  on  the  Flemings  resembles  so  much  another  piece  of  sharp  practice 
which  English  chroniclers  say  he  played  off  on  Edward  I,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  Gascony,  that,  in  spite  of  the  facts  M.  Funck-Brentano  brings 
forward  in  support  of  his  view  in  a  paper  in  the  *  Melanges  J  alien 
Havet,*  *  to  which  he  refers  the  reader  in  his  note,  he  seems  scarcely  to 
have  proved  his  case.  Wc  must  at  least  admit  that  Philip  had  an  un- 
lucky habit  of  making  his  enemies  think  he  had  cheated  them.  AVhatever 
he  the  right  view  of  the  character  of  Philip  the  Fair,  iL  Funck-Brentano 
deaenes  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  or  the  study  of 
history  for  his  excellent  edition  of  this  text.  Not  tlie  least  of  his  claims 
to  it  is  the  preparation  of  the  copious,  accnrate,  and  weU-arranged  index, 
which  contains  the  identification  of  the  place-names  mentioned  in  the 
*  Annales,'  Walter  E.  Rhodes. 


Cangraiide  I  dclla  Scala*    Von  Hans  Spangenbeeg*    IL  TeiL 
(Berlin  :  R.  Gaertnen     1895.) 

The  first  part  of  Herr  Spangenberg*s  *  Can  Grande  I '  appeared  in  1892, 
and  was  noticed  in  the  English  Histokical  Hkview,  viii.  336,  In 
the  volume  before  us  that  admirable  biography  is  brought  to  a  dose. 
The  author  points  out  (p,  56)  that  the  most  remarkable  of  Can  (irande^s 
contemporaries  Visconti,  Carrara,  Castruccio  Castracani,  for  example— 
have  all  found  biographers.  Den  Scalujcr  ubergeht  die  biographische 
Liiterattir;  the  story  of  his  hfe  and  of  his  life's  work  must  be  pieced 
together  from  the  scanty  notices  to  be  found  in  meagre  or  doubtful 
chronicles*  which  grow  scantier  as  time  goes  on.  Cortusio  and  ViDanij 
the  best  of  these  chroniclers  for  Scala^s  later  years,  confine  themselves  to 
brief  and  disjointed  records  of  Can  Grande's  w^ara ;  yet  tlie  author  was 
obliged  to  rely  chiefly  upon  therai  supplemented  by  such  infonnation  as  he 
has  been  able  to  gather  from  the  archives  of  Verona,  Venice,  Padua,  Tre- 
viao,  and  Mantua.  He  has  accomphshed  his  task  with  a  patience  and  a 
thoroughi^ess  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  Can  Grande  has  a 

*  Pp,  749-68. 
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biography  at  last — not  such  a  biography,  it  is  trae,  as  his^  picturesque 
contemporaries  might  have  left  us,  for  there  is  little  that  is  picturesque 
in  Herr  Spangenberg's  book,  except  the  massive  figure  of  Can  Grande 
Mmsell,  but  a  story  built  np  with  that  meticulous  care  which  modem 
history  demands  from  her  followers,  and  directed  towards  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  inner  tendencies,  principles,  and  pohcy,  which  guided  Can 
Grande  through  his  remarkable  career. 

The  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  us  Can  Grande  as  politician, 
as  statesman,  and  as  diplomatist,  to  display  his  kluger  nnd  diphmatUchtr 
Verkehr^  his  Svhauhelsystem  ztvischen  der  kaiserlichen  and  ptipstlichmi 
Politik,  his  clear  perception  of  his  object,  and  his  able,  persistent,  unweary- 
ing progress  towards  that  ond.  His  object  was  clear  enough  ;  he  intended 
to  establish,  between  ^'enjce  and  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti,  a  great  and 
powerful  state  ;  his  means  were  a  skilful  and  rapid  appreciation  of  every 
advantage  presented  by  the  internal  discord  of  his  neighbours,  and  a 
masterly  conduct  of  his  own  relations  to  emperor  and  pope,  to  \'isconti 
ftnd  to  Venice.  Thanks  to  the  party  struggles,  with  their  consequent 
proscriptions,  and  to  the  disastrous  policy  which  led  the  fuoritMnti  to 
appeal  to  a  powerful  neighbour  for  restitution  of  their  civic  rights, 
Can  Grande  gradually  absorbed  Mcenza,  Bassano,  Feltro,  Belluno,  and 
Paflua,  tliereby  securing  a  dominant  position  towards  Treviso ;  he  ac- 
quired a  commanding  voice  in  Mantua,  and  held  the  traffic  on  and 
over  the  Po  in  hi.s  hand,  by  means  of  the  bridge  and  custom-house 
at  Ostiglia,  which  he  had  captured,  and  retained  by  imperial  privilege 
(pp,  5S,  BO) ;  he  extorted  from  the  emperor  Lewis  the  concessions  which 
lie  desired  by  threatening  to  join  the  Guelplis  if  he  were  refysed ;  he 
nearly  made  himself  master  of  Milan  during  the  picturesque  episode  of 
his  visit  to  Visconti  in  May  1327  for  the  coronation  of  Lewis.  Can 
Grande  with  an  enonnous  retinue  (nm€fnus  iipparalm)  was  lodged  at 
S.  Ambrogio*  He  built  a  bridge  from  the  city  waU  over  the  fosse,  to 
secure  for  his  party  *  ingress,  egress,  and  regress/  Visconti,  naturally 
suspicious,  caused  the  bridge  to  be  destroyed  in  the  night*  Can  Grande 
immediately  instructed  his  purveyors  to  buy  up  all  the  pro%nsions  in  the 
iomi^  But  the  coup  failed*  He  concluded  his  career  and  completed  hia 
life's  work  by  the  capture  of  Treviso  in  132i> ;  and  the  doge  of  Venice 
offered  him  the  congratulations  of  the  lagoon -city*  A  draught  of  cold 
water  from  the  well  outside  the  S.  Tomaso  gate,  absorbed  too  eagerly  in 
the  July  heat,  brought  on  an  illness  of  which  he  died  in  three  days. 
His  life  is  a  fine  story  of  a  consi.stent  policy  ably  pursued. 

Can  Grande  was  undoubtedly  fortunate  in  the  moment  of  his  death. 
His  successes  had  inevitably  prepared  consequences  which  his  heirs  were 
compelled  to  face.  The  position  of  the  Scalas,  between  Visconti  and 
Venice,  was,  I  believe,  untenable  even  by  a  man  of  Can  Grande's  ability. 
He  bad  already  made  his  intentions  towards  the  Visconti  clear  enough. 
The  doge  might  congratulate  him  on  the  captnre  of  Treviso,  but  it  waa 
impossible  that  Venice  should  not  view  with  alarm,  and  resist  by  force  of 
arms,  the  occupation  of  the  immediate  mainland,  which  would  exclude  her 
trade  from  free  exit  and  expose  her  to  starvation  in  the  event  of  a 
,  Mockade.  The  combination  of  Venice  and  Visconti  for  the  ruin  of  the 
Boalai  ^raa  inevitable,  and  it  took  place  under  Can  Grande's  successors* 
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Not  the  least  admirable  chapter  in  Herr  Spangenberg's  book  is  that 
in  which  he  deals  with  the  internal  condition  of  Verona  tinder  Can 
Grande— its  commerce,  trade,  art,  and  science.  The  commercial  relations 
with  Venice  upon  the  important  subject  of  salt  display  the  real  power  of 
the  lagoon-city,  and  illustrate  Cassiodorus*s  curious  estimate  of  the  strong 
position  enjoyed  by  Venice  thanks  to  the  salt  monopoly.  Theodoric's 
secretary,  writing  to  the  maritime  tribunes  of  the  lagoons,  remarks  that 
the  wealth  of  the  Venetians  consists  in  salt,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
precious,  for  men  can  live  without  gold  or  silver,  but  no  one  ever  hved 
yet  without  salt.  In  their  treaties  with  Scala  the  Venetians  secured  for 
themselves  not  merely  the  monopoly  of  the  salt  trade,  but  the  free  trans- 
port of  salt  through  the  Veronese.  Can  Grande  drew  his  own  advantage 
from  the  bargain  by  creating  his  own  government  the  sole  middleman  in 
salt  for  all  its  territories.  Other  merchandise  arriving  at  the  Verona 
frontier  from  Venice  was  made  up  into  convoys,  which  started  every 
fifteen  days.  Scala  was  bound  to  guarantee  the  safe  transit  of  these 
goods  from  the  frontier  to  Bergamo,  whence  they  were  again  forwarded 
by  Palazzolo  to  Lecco,  thence  up  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  over  the  Septimer 
Pass  to  Ghur  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  For  this  service  the  agents  of 
the  Scalas  were  entitled  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  which, 
with  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  quality,  and  the  quantity,  was  officially 
declared  in  papers  furnished  by  Venetian  officials,  and  deposited  at  the 
Verona  custom-house. 

The  book  closes  with  some  general  considerations  on  the  place  and 
importance  of  Can  Grande  in  history.  He  is  described  as  the  first 
Abauchement  of  the  modern  statesman,  the  expression  of  Macchiavelli's 
political  principles  in  action  long  before  they  were  formulated  by  the 
philosopher  whose  name  they  bear.  So  ist  er  einer  der  ersten  Fiirsten 
Europas  geworden,  die  wir  als  durchgebildete  Personlichkeiten,  ah 
moderns  Menschen  aus  dem  Halbdunkel  mittelalterlicher  JBefangenheit 
heratistreten  sehen.  It  was  his  modernity  and  his  powerful  personality 
which  drew  to  him  the  sympathy  of  such  lofty  spirits  as  Dante,  Giotto, 
Muzzato,  Calzaro,  and  secured  the  affectionate  devotion  of  such  a  soldier 
statesman  as  Bailardino  de  Nogarola.  Under  Can  Grande  Verona  became 
the  home  of  learning,  the  resort  of  Germans,  Bomans,  French,  Flemish, 
English,  the  seat  of  logic,  mathematics,  grammar,  and  all  that  those 
sciences  then  implied.  Physic,  surgery,  astrology  found  a  welcome  there. 
To  quote  the  verses  of  Dante's  friend,  Manuel  Giudeo — 

Quivi  astrologia 
Con  philosophia 
E  di  theologia 
Udai  disputare ; 
Quivi  Tedeschi, 
Latini  e  Franceschi, 
Fiamenghi  e  Inghilesohi 
Insieme  parlare. 

The  city  acquired  and  merited  the  title  of 

Donna  e  regina  dalle  terra  italice, 
Dova  virtuda  con  valor  s'  ingienera. 

Horatio  F.  Bbown.     ; 
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Calendar  of  the  Patent  Bolls  preserved  in  the  Public  Becord  Office, 
Ptepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
Records.  Edward  III,  a.d.  1884-1888.  (London :  H.M.  Stationery 
Office.    1896.) 

The  successive  volumes  of  the  '  Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls  under  Edward 
m '  come  out  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Mr.  B.  F.  Isaacson,  who,  under  the 
deputy  keeper's '  inmiediate  supervision,'  is  responsible  for  both  <  Calendar ' 
and  index,  has  shown  great  industry  and  method,  and  has  put  all  future 
workers  on  the  period  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him.  There  is  no 
need  to  repeat,  as  the  different  volumes  appear,  the  method  on  which  the 
work  is  done,  or  even  to  reiterate  points  in  which  the  plan  might  perhaps 
be  modified  or  in  which  it  is  faultily  carried  out.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  present  instalment  is  certainly  in  no  respect  behind  its  predecessors. 
In  such  points  as  ascertaining  the  right  modern  forms  of  place-names,  and 
in  giving  in  the  index  references  under  the  modern  forms  of  personal 
names  to  the  forms  given  in  the  roll  (under  which  the  index  is  still  made), 
successive  volumes  show  distinct  progress  in  the  right  direction.  Mr. 
Isaacson  seems  to  have  made  none  of  those  serious  blunders  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  point  out  in  some  of  the  previous  volumes.  The  difficul- 
ties presented  by  Welsh  names  have  been  in  particular  successfully  sur- 
mounted, though  here  and  there  I  have  still  found  the  references  to  one 
place  collected  under  two  heads  without  a  cross  reference.  For  example, 
while  under  the  index-heading  <  Lampadervaur '  we  are  rightly  referred  to 
^  Llanbadam  Vawr,'  there  are  two  additional  references  to  this  place  put 
under  the  head  '  Lampadern,  South  Wales,'  as  if  this  was  not  Llanbadam 
Vawr  in  a  slightly  different  shape.  Moreover  in  indexing  Welsh  personal 
names  Mr.  Isaacson  has  fallen  into  error  by  forgetting  the  essential  point 
that,  since  Welshmen  had  no  surnames  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  only 
possible  way  of  indexing  them  is  under  their  Christian  name.  Nicknames 
and  fathers'  names  only  lead  to  confusion.  On  p.  84  is  an  inspeximus  of 
letters  patent  confirming  a  writing  of  '  L,  some  time  prince  of  Aberfraw,' 
among  the  witnesses  to  which  is  no  less  a  person  than  Ednyved  Yychan, 
called  in  the  roll '  Ednebed  Parvus.'  Mr.  Isaacson  oaght  certainly  to  have 
indexed  this  worthy  under  *  Ednebed,'  giving  a  cross  reference  to  it  from 
another  heading—'  Ednyved.'  Instead  of  this  he  has  indexed  him  under 
•  Parvus,'  in  a  way  that  pretty  effectively  conceals  his  identity.  Things 
get  worse  when,  following  up  the  same  list  of  witnesses,  *  Tegwarerd,  son 
of  Eygian,'  is  indexed  under  his  father's  name,  and  *  Magister  Instructus ' 
actually  indexed  under  <  Magister.' 

Besides  the  documents  of  the  years  included  in  the  volume  many  earlier 
documents  are  given,  because  they  happened  to  be  recited  or  confirmed 
during  the  period  in  question.  As  every  one  knows  we  often  only  know  of 
early  documents  from  such  a  later  inspeximus.  Workers  on  Edward  I's 
reign  will  find  several  important  documents  of  that  period  in  this  volume. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  be  sure  of  finding  out  such  documents, 
unless  they  read  through  the  whole  of  the  book.  Could  not  something 
be  done  to  make  these  earlier  documents  more  distinctive  or  accessible  ? 
A  list  in  the  beginning  would  not  take  up  much  space,  and  would  save  a 
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great  deal  o(  time.  Anyhow  the  original  dates  might  be  '  traiiBlated  *  into 
modern  phrase.  It  is  not  every  user  of  the  vokime  who  can  date  without 
book  the  previously  mentioned  inspeximus  on  p*  84—'  in  the  octave  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  the  younger,  king  of  England/ 

The  references  to  subjects  in  the  index  are  numerous  and  very  valu- 
able. Indeed,  they  seem  more  common  in  this  than  in  earlier  volumes. 
The  large  number  of  references  under  such  a  head  as  *  Friars  '  will  be 
found  very  useful  by  many.  Probably  it  would  have  been  better  to 
put  *  Germany '  into  the  index.  As  it  is,  the  German  references  are  all 
put  under  *  Ahnaine.*  Under  the  index  ^heading  *  Alien  priories  '  there  is 
one  reference  too  many^  for  the  li&t  of  protections  on  p.  492  to  priors  of 
monasteries  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cannot  he  said  to  refer  to  what  were 
technically  called  *  alien  priories.'  The  *  Acciainoli  *  are  twice  called  '  Accia- 
uoli  *  in  the  index.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  printer's  errors  are  exceed- 
ingly few,  and  the  few  that  exist  have  mostly  been  duly  set  right  in  the 
*  corrigenda.'  All  these  small  points  indicate  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  spent  over  the  book.  A  review  of  such  a  book  must 
necessarily  be  a  catalogue  of  minute  points  that  have  struck  the  winter  as 
wanting  correction  or  amendment.  But  it  would  be  conveying  a  very 
false  idea  of  this  excellent  calendar  were  one*s  harping  on  trifling  possi* 
bihties  of  improvement  to  blind  one's  eyes  to  the  extreme  care  and  intelli- 
gence that  have  been  brought  to  hear  upon  the  task.  T.  F.  Toi^T. 


Acie  si/ragmentc  cu  privire  Ja  istoria  Jlominiior  admiatt  dm  depozitcle 
de  manmcrlse  ale  Aj^usidui  de  Neculai  Jorga.  L  (Bucharest : 
Imprimerea  Statalui,     1805.) 

M,  JoRGA,  the  author  of  *  Thomas  III,  Marquis  de  Saluces/  published  at 
Paris  three  years  ago»  has,  in  the  present  volume,  collected  together  all 
the  documents  and  fragment?^  of  documents  relating  to  Wallaehia  and 
Moldavia  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  discoverable  in  the  archives  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  He  promises, 
moreover,  in  a  subsequent  volume  to  give  us  the  result  of  his  correspond- 
ing researches  in  the  record  offices  and  hbraries  of  Austria,  Spain^  Italy, 
and  England.  These  volumes  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
(and  a  valuable  supplement)  to  Hunnuzaki*s  volmninona  collection, 
*  Documente  privitore  la  istoria  Romtinilor/  which  still  remains  our  chief 
storehouse  of  original  documents  relating  to  Roumania.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  M.  Jorga's  excerpts  are  trivial  in  the  extreme.  Thus,  to  take  but 
a  single  instance,  what  is  the  historical  Yalne  of  such  an  item  as  the 
following,  obviously  noted  down  for  the  sake  of  the  one  word  '  Walachos  *  ? 
Cur  ad  exiremma  etimn  tarn  praesentthu&  aitlmis  nwi  pochifi  con* 
surgimt  ad  versus  Tartaros,  Walachos  ijisumque  Turcam  Christmm 
nominu  capital isshiws  Itostcs  ?  On  the  other  hand  even  such  scraps  as 
these  are  evidences  of  the  compiler's  conscientiousness,  and  give  the 
student  the  comforting  assurance  that  absolutely  nothing  has  been  over- 
looked. 

The  Danubian  provinces  were,  for  centuries,  the  battle-field  of  south- 
eastern Europe.  From  the  first  appearance  of  the  Turk  in  the 
fourteenth    century  they  were    either    barely    tolerated    bufifer    states 
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between  irreconcilably  hostile  powers  or,  still  worse,  the  helpless  prey  of 
unpaid  merconaries,  semi-savage  nomads,  ^  and  corrupt  and  extortionate 
rulers  who  bled  tliem  to  the  uttermost.-  'TEe  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  eeemed,  indeed,  to  promise  a  prosperous  future  to  both  Btates, 
The  administrative  genius  of  Alexander  I  (1401-33)  gave  independence 
to   Moldavia,  which,  under  the  reign  of   Stephen  I  (1450-1504),   well 
called    the    Great,   became    a   conquering    power    strong    enough    not 
only    to  keep  back    the    Turks  but  also  to  oppose    successfully   the 
A^fressions  of  Hungary  and  Poland,   both  apprehensive  of  the  rising 
yoimg  state.     Wallachia,  at  the  end  of  the  previous  century,  was  also  an 
effectual  bulwark  against  Islam,     Her  moat  notable  prince,  Mercea  the 
Great  (1386-1418),  arrested  the  triumphal  march  of  Hultan  iMurad  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  Kossowo,  and  rendered  signal  service  to  Hungary  during 
the  campaign  of  Rovine  and  at  the  storming  of  Kicopoli^.     There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  had  all  the  Christian  powers  of  south-eastern  Europe 
acted  in  nnison  at  this  critical  period  the  rise  of  the  Turkish  empire 
might  have  been  arrestedt  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  empire  preservedi 
and  the  Ottomans  thrown  back  into  Asia  Minor.     That  this  is  no  mere 
chimera  is  plain  from  the  marvellous  deeds  accompMshed  by  isolated 
heroes  like  Honyady,  Stephen  of  Moldavia,  and  Mercea  of  Wallachia. 
Not  till  the  battle  of  Mohacs  did  the  Turk  become  irresistible.     But  the 
suicidal  jealousies  of  the  Christian  powers  ruined  everything.     To  escape 
absorption  into  Hungary  and  Poland  the  Danubian  Principalities,   as 
they  are  now  called,  were  constrained  to  accept  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte*     At  first  the  yoke  was  so  liglit  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,     A 
tribute  of  horses  and  falcons,  with  a  nominal  rfoney  tax,  easily  borne, 
was  the  utmost  imposed.     This  moderation  was  maiuly  due  to  the  Porte's 
hngering  dread  of  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen ;  but  when  Hungary  was 
finally  overthrown  (1526),  and   the  best  part  of  the  al/dld  became   a 
Turkish  pashalik,  the  hand  of  the  conqueror  weighed  more  and  more 
ruthlessly  upon  all  the  subject  provinces  grouped  round  the  Danube, 
TheisHf  and  Pnith.     Now  and  then,  indeed,  there  were  periods  of  recovery 
under  exceptionally  able   and  courageoua  princes,  like  Basil  Lupul  of 
Moldavia  (1634-54)   or  the  gi^eat  voivode  of   Wallachia    Michael  the 
Brave  (1593  1601),  wdio,  despite  the  intrigues  of  Poland  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  Turkey,  would  doubtleas  have  succeeded  in  welding  into  a  compact 
homogeneous  kingdom  all  the  Roumanian  speaking  peoples,  a  feat  still 
unaccomplished,  save  for  his  vioh^nt  death,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  at  tho 
bands  of  a  hired  assassin  ;  but  these  sporadic  explosions  of  patriotism  all, 
sooner  or  later,  ended  in  failure,  till  at  last,  beneath  the  corrupt  and 
venal  rule  of  the.Fanariote  liospodars.  I^loldavia  and  Wallachia  reached 
the  lowest  depths  of  their  undeserved  pohtical  degradation. 

These  documents  also  throw  many  a  valuable  side  light  upon  the 
obscurer  details  of  south -eastern  politics  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  very  frequent 
references  to  the  C'ossacks,  who  form  such  a  bizarre  and  picturesque 
element  in  the  hurlyburly  of  events  during  that  troubled  and  pregnant 
period  when  Polaml  was  breaking  up  and  Muscovy  had  not  yet  taken  her 
place*  Despite  their  ardent  championship  of  orthodoxy  these  *  Clnristian 
Bcythians  *  were  very  httlc  above  the  level  of  *  the  dogheaded  Tartaia  ' 
VOL.   Xn,— NO.   XLV.  M 
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whom  it  was  their  mission  to  extirpate,  and  they  ravaged  the  lands  of 
true  believers  and  mibelievers  with  absolute  impartiality.  Under  that 
picturesque  ruffian  Chmielnicky,  the  mightiest  and  most  magnificent  of 
all  the  hetmans,  the  Cossacks  became  a  terror  to  the  civilised  world,  and 
were  very  nearly  establishing  an  empire  of  their  own,  independent  alike 
of  Bussia,  Turkey,  and  Poland.  The  very  full  and  piquant  description  of 
the  marriage  of  Ghmielnicky's  incredibly  loutish  son  Timoszek  to  the 
reluctant  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  hospodar  of  Wallachia  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  entertaining  documents  in  the  book.  But  the 
whole  collection  is  rich  in  the  personal  narratives  of  travellers  and 
envoys,  and  most  of  it  is  good  reading  as  well  as  solid  material  for  future 
historians.  B.  Nisbet  Bain. 

Ireland,  1494-1868.  With  two  Introductory  Chapters  by  William 
O'Connor  Morris,  County  Court  Judge  of  Boscommon  and  Sligo. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1896.) 

This  volume  forms  an  admirable  summary  of  Irish  history  during  the  last 
four  hundred  years.  It  does  not  go  into  minute  detail  regarding  persons 
or  actions,  but  it  gives  a  faithful  survey  of  the  march  of  events,  and 
characterises  with  marked  impartiaUty  the  actions  of  the  various  groups  of 
human  forces  with  which  it  deals.  It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy 
towards  Ireland,  too  often  wanting  in  English  writers,  and  of  charity 
towards  England,  generally  absent  in  what  are  called  patriotic  histories. 
The  writer  is  by  no  means  bUnd  to  faults  on  either  side,  but  he  seldom 
condemns  without  qualification.  He  knows  that '  man  is  the  creature  of 
his  age,  and  all  that  is  worst  in  Irish  affairs  has  its  parallel  in  con- 
temporary events.'  The  two  introductory  chapters  are  not  quite  satis- 
factory. The  early  pages  show  that  the  writer  has  not  kept  abreast  of 
modem  ethnology  and  archaeology.  His  account  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
conquest  is  far  from  accurate.  He  even  makes  a  mistake  as  to  the  year 
of  Henry's  landing — a  mistake  as  old  as  Giraldus,  but  often  corrected 
since.  Still  the  picture  he  draws  of  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  society  of  the 
pre-Tudor  period  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  his  analysis  of  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  troublous  and  anarchical  state  of  the 
country  is  marked  by  sound  judgment  and  sober  criticism. 

Coming  to  the  period  more  particularly  embraced  by  the  work.  Judge 
Morris  rightly  discriminates  between  the  administration  of  Henry  VIII 
and  that  of  subsequent  Tudor  sovereigns,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  former. 
Henry's  idea,  but  very  partially  attempted  to  be  realised,  was  to  make 
the  monarchy  supreme  throughout  Ireland,  but  to  effect  this  by  kindness 
and  not  by  the  strong  hand,  to  create  an  aristocracy  of  Irish  origin  on 
which  the  monarchy  might  rest,  and,  while  extending  the  domain  of 
EngUsh  law,  to  respect  Celtic  usages  so  far  as  they  were  good  and  reason- 
able. This  policy,  which  might  have  been  successful  if  honestly  and 
patiently  tried  for  a  long  period,  was  not  followed  under  Edward  VI  and 
Mary,  and  after  a  brief  trial  was  finally  abandoned  by  Elizabeth,  by  whom 
a  ruthless  severity  was  employed  in  the  crushing  first  of  Shane  O'Neill 
and  then  of  the  Munster  Geraldines.  Judge  Morris's  account  of  Cromwell 
is  rather  brief,  considering  how  largely  he  still  looms  in  Irish  memory 
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and  imagination.  Like  Irish  writers  generally,  he  is  hardly  fair  in  his 
estimate  of  Cromwell's  military  policy.  He  docs  not  notice  the  great 
change  adopted  by  him  in  the  conduct  of  military  operations.  '  Humanity/ 
no  doubt,  *  shudders  at  Wexford  and  Drogheda,'  but  Cromwell  was  the 
first  English  general  who  introduced  comparatively  humane  methods  of 
warfjBxe  into  Ireland.  He  never  broke  his  word,  his  discipline  never 
relaxed,  he  never  plundered  indiscriminately,  and  above  all  he  did  not 
lay  waste  whole  districts  with  fire  and  sword,  in  order  to  create  a  famine 
worse  than  war,  as  had  been  done  over  and  over  again  by  the  Tudor 
generals.  As  a  net  result  of  his  policy,  however,  the  line  of  cleavage  in 
Ireland  was  no  longer  mainly  one  of  race,  but  one  of  reHgion.  Apart  from 
this  point  there  is  an  evident  attempt  throughout  the  book  to  hold  the 
balance  even  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  between  the  contending 
parties  in  Ireland  itself ;  and  though  the  reader,  according  to  his  own 
particular  bias,  will  inevitably  consider  some  positions  weakly  defended  or 
wrongly  attacked,  he  will  be  unable,  no  matter  where  his  sympathies  lie, 
to  claim  the  author  as  a  thorough-going  champion  or  to  regard  him  as  an 
irreconcilable  opponent. 

The  appended  list  of  authorities  will  be  found  useful  to  students.  The 
idea  is  an  excellent  one,  though  not  fully  carried  out.  Contemporary  autho- 
rities and  later  treatises  are  mingled  together  indiscriminately.  The  list 
is  very  incomplete,  the  selection  not  always  judicious,  and  the  statements 
not  always  accurate.  For  instance,  Sweetman's  edition  of  documents 
relating  to  Ireland  in  the  pubUc  record  office  was  not,  we  regret  to  say, 
*  carried  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII '  (p.  856),  but  stopped 
short  at  the  year  1807.  A  writer  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  language 
should  be  doubly  careful  in  his  use  of  native  Irish  names.  An  observance 
of  this  rule  would  have  spared  us  such  a  barbarism  as  Tuatha-ua- 
Danaans  (p.  2).  To  the  same  deficiency  we  must  ascribe  the  statement 
that '  Moore  is  the  first  of  Irish  lyrical  poets,  filled  in  the  highest  degree 
with  the  Celtic  genius  '  (p.  847).  Apart,  however,  from  this  limitation, 
not  very  important  for  the  modem  period,  Judge  Morris  appears  to  have 
been  fairly  well  equipped  for  his  task  and  to  have  done  it  well. 

G.  H.  Orpbn. 


History  of  the  German  People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Johannes  Janssen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  M.  A.  Mitchell 
and  A.  M.  Christie.  2  vols.  (London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner, 
&  Co.    1896.) 

The  title  of  this  translation  is  at  once  confused  and  confusing.  Janssen  *s 
great  work  is  entitled  *  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkcs  seit  dem  Ausgang 
des  Mittelalters.'  It  comprises  eight  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  styled 
'Die  allgemeinen  Zustiinde  des  deutschen  Volkcs  beim  Ausgang  des 
Mittelalters.*  This  volume  is  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  and  it  is  this  only  which  is  translated. 

The  rendering  is  bright  and  readable  ;  but  to  produce  this  result  the 
translators  have  given  themselves  a  good  deal  of  latitude,  if  not  of  license. 
Farts  of  the  original  deal  with  subjects  which  are  highly  technical:  a 
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translator,  therefore,  requires  a  competent  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
German  language,  but  of  German  political  and  social  institutions.  The 
lack  of  the  latter  qualification  naturally  leads  to  blunders.  Thus  the 
tenn  *  tax '  is  made  to  do  semce  not  only  for  itself  but  for  a  manorial 
rent  and  a  military  contingent.  The  chapter  on  *  Agricultural  Life ' 
proved  difficult.  At  its  opening  we  find  the  passage »  Die  landesh^irr' 
lichen,  geistlic}i€fi  and  adeUchen  Bes'itzungefi  bestandcn  im  Allgemeimn 
noch  keineswegs  aus  grossen^  zusammenhangend^M  Ldnderei-Massmi^ 
sondern  vmlierfscJiend  a\i&  cinzelncn  Hofen,  die  in  verscktcdeiieiif  oft 
well  einaivder  entjernieu  Dorfirn  gekfjeu  waren.     This   i.s   translated, 

*  Generally  speaking,  these  different  properties  had  not  yet  coalesced 
into  great  tracts,  but  belonged  to  separate  owners,  li\ang  quite  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.*  This  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing.  In  one 
case  especially  the  author  deserves  out  pity.  Jan8sen*s  favourite  theory 
was  that  serfdom  did  not  exist  in  Germany  before  the  Reformation — 
that  it  wasj  in  fact,  tlie  direct  result  of  the  social  and  religious  cataclysm 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Thus  in  vol.  i.  ji.  311  we  read,  *  We  never 
find  that  tenants  were  serfs.  Serfdom,  which  became  so  general  after  the 
close  of  the  social  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  only  known  in 
the  fifteenth  century  among  the  peasants  of  Pomerania/  But  on  p.  JJ21i 
in  a  description  of  *  characteristic  villages  founded  under  the  old  Gennan 
agrarian  laws  of  field  and  forest  confederation/  we  find  with  surprise, 

*  Every  man  resident  in  the  village— not  only  the  free  man,  but  also  the 
serf — had  his  share.  .  .  .  Occasionally,  however,  the  serfs  had  to  pay  a 
small  rental  for  their  share  in  the  common  Trmrk/  The  author  in  the 
former  passage  had  used  the  phrase  kncchtischc  Leibet'gen&chaftf  in  the 
latter  der  hon^je  Colone,     Poor  Janssen  I 

The  knowledge  of  English  readers  has  usually  been  confined  to  pro- 
testant  authors  on  Eeformation  history,  and  it  is  well  that  the  catholic 
side  of  the  question  should  he  strongly  presented.  They  may,  however, 
bo  warned  that  Janssen  is  eminently  a  polemical  writer.  Where,  as  in 
this  case,  tlie  field  of  research  is  very  wide,  and  the  evidence  often  con- 
tradictory, conclusions  depend  much  upon  the  spirit  in  which  facts  are 
selected.  E.  Armsthong. 


The  HiMoTfj  of  the  Church  in  EfKjlandfrom  th^i  Accesswn  of  Henry  VIII 
to  the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Mary  II,  Allies,  (London  : 
Burns  k  Gates,  s.a.) 
This  book  is  primarily  a  theological  or  polemical  work,  written,  it  appears, 
to  maintain  the  modern  Roman  catholic  view  of  the  English  Reformation. 
It  does  not  thus  recognise  that  there  was  at  any  period  during  the  Reforma- 
tion any  possibility  of  reunion  between  England  and  Rome,  except  by  the 
absolute  submission  of  the  former.  Thus  it  ignores  the  pope's  willingnega 
to  accept  the  English  Prayer  Book,  the  long  period  during  which  catholic 
lay  folk  conformed  to  the  Reforaied  church,  and  all  the  negotiations  for  a 
reconciliation.  With  Miss  Allies'a  theological  position  I  have  nothing  to 
do  here,  but  1  must  venture  to  protest  against  historical  misstatements. 
It  is  time  that  persons  interested  in  theology  gave  up  letting  their  pole- 
mics warp  then  appreciation  of  facts.  Thus  her  treatment  of  the  divorce 
is  out  of  historical  perspective.     Bhe  ignores  how^  common  were  such  dis- 
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pensations  and  di%^orces  as  Henry  asked  for.  She  igpiores  the  significance 
of  the  fact  that  only  one  bishop,  Fisher,  opposed  the  divorce-  She  settles, 
01)  her  own  ipsa  dia:it,  once  and  for  iill  the  (]iiestion  as  to  the  consnmnia- 
tion  of  Katherine*8  first  marriage.  Again,  in  order  to  minimise  the 
ecclesiastical  status  of  Cranmer,  she  compares  him  to  a  minister  of  pubHc 
worship  of  Napoleon's  creation,  thus  laying  no  stress  for  her  own  piu^oses 
on  his  ordination  and  consecration,  according  to  the  old  rit^^  which  a 
little  later  she  considers  so  essential.  Her  account  of  the  royal  supremacy 
is  similarly  imhistorical,  and,  iiiter  the  modem  fashion,  absolutely  ignores 
the  historical  meaning  of  the  fact  that  the  oath  was  taken  by  so  vast  a 
majority  of  the  prelates  and  clergy.  If  they  could  accept  it,  sm-ely  Miss 
Allies,  who  reveres  many  of  them  as  saints  and  martyrs,  might  infer  that 

Jthere  could  be  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  what  they  believed  to  be  cathohc 
ad  historical  precedent.     She  practically  accuses  Henry  VIII  and  Anne 

^Boleyn  of  the  murder  of  Katherine.  Nor  have  I  any  sympathy  with  a 
veneration  which  can  make  an  heroic  saint  of  Abbat  Whiting,  the  man  who 
could  miserably  truckle  to  Cromwell  when  he  so  gladly  conferred  on 
him  the  corrody  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  More,  I  have  marked 
many  other  passages  for  comment,  but  want  of  space  will  not  allow  me 
to  quote  them.  I  will  end  by  giving  only  one  :  '  **  Loyal  and  peaceable 
protestants  under  Mary  were  solitary  exceptions'*  (Zimmerman).  Asa 
nile  they  were  seditious  and  seducers  of  the  multitude,  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  catholic  sufferers  under  Elizabeth,  who  died  for  their  faith,  not  for 
their  allegiance.'  Beally  history  will  not  allow  ua  to  say  that  protestants 
under  Mary  were  executed  as  traitora,  Romanists  under  Elizabeth  as 
cathohcs.  It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  point  out  where  Miss  Allies  differs 
with  theologians  and  historians  of  her  own  communion.  I  can  only  say 
that  her  book  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  historical  work. 

W.  H.  HUTTON. 


Acts  of  Ul6  Frivij  CounciL    New  Series.    Vols.  VIII.-XII.    (1571-1581.) 
Edited  by  J-  R*  Dasent.     (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1894^96.) 

These  five  volumes  of  the  new  series  of  the  *  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,* 
carrying  us  into  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth,  have  appeared 
in  rapid  succession  during  the  last  two  years.  It  is  difficult  to  review 
such  a  miscellaneous  mass.  They  are  records  which  throw  not  much  new 
light  upon  events  ;  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  instructive  chieliy  in  any 
inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  their  general  drift  and  scope.  It  might 
be  noted,  for  instaitce,  that  for  tt?n  years  before  the  period  with  which 
these  volumes  are  concerned  the  council  of  Elizabeth  had  been  composed 
of  laymen,  the  last  ecclesiastic,  Bean  Wotton  of  Canterbury*  who  had  sat 
in  it  for  twenty  years,  having  died  in  1566,  It  may  also  be  concluded, 
perhaps,  that  the  privy  council  was  diminished  somewhat  in  importance 
under  Elizabeth,  in  comparison  of  the  vtisi  jurisdiction  which  it  exercised 
under  the  previous  Tudors.  .  Some  of  the  ecclesiastical  business  that 
would  formerly  have  come  before  it  went  elsewhere :  and  doubtless,  as 
Mr.  Dasent  might  say,  this  was  because  of  the  court  of  high  commission  > 
that  had  been  set  up  by  P^ilizabeth*s  first  parUament,  and  was  in  full 
swings  We  find  some  instances  in  which,  when  infoimation  of  spiritual 
cognisance  was  sent  to  the  council,  they  referred  the  cases  to  the  high 
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commission.  Thus,  they  sent  a  letter  to  some  justices  '  to  send  up  under 
safe  custody  one  John  Baker,  a  papist,  unto  the  commissioners  for 
ecclesiastical  causes,  to  be  further  dealt  with  according  to  his  deserts ' 
(yiii.  84).  Soon  after  that  they  requested  the  high  commissioners  for 
ecclesiastical  causes  to  examine  a  man  and  his  wife  who  were  concerned 
in  some  case  of  incontinency,  and  to  imprison  them,  if  it  were  needful 
(p.  108).  The  council,  however,  always  asserted  its  own  superiority,  and 
was  ready  to  remonstrate  with  the  high  commission  on  occasion.  Thus 
they  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other  commissioners 
about  the  cases  of  Slanden  and  Bonham  (one  of  whom  afterwards 
received  a  pension  in  foreign  parts,  according  to  Strype),  who  had  been 
committed  for  matters  ecclesiastical,  that 

although  their  lordships  would  be  glad  to  assist  them  in  any  lawful  cause  against 
such  as  refuse  to  conform  themselves  to  the  uniformity  of  religion,  yet  cannot 
their  lordships  like  that  men  should  be  so  long  detained  without  having  the 
cause  examined,  and  therefore  desire  them  to  proceed  in  such  cases  more 
speedily  hereafter, 

and  to  suffer  such  prisoners  as  were  sick  to  be  bailed  (p.  285).  In  the 
case  of  John  Wilford,  who  is  mentioned  by  Strype  as  a  layman  of  some 
learning,  they  requested  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  to  cause  him  to  revoke  the 
errors  contained  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  written  against  the  royal 
supremacy  (ix.  404).  Wilford's  retractation,  in  which  he  likens  him- 
self to  Joseph  as  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  now  awakened  to  the  truth,  still 
remains. 

It  may  be  observed  that  these  records  of  the  privy  council  destroy,  or 
rather  confirm  the  destruction  of,  the  story  of  Sanders  or  Bishton,  and 
other  retailers  of  the  Nag's  Head  fable,  that  for  Archbishop  Parker's 
consecration  recourse  was  had  at  first  to  an  Irish  archbishop  imprisoned 
in  London,  who  was  importuned  to  officiate,  with  promise  of  liberty  and 
reward.  This  was  Bichard  Creagh,  who  did  not  become  archbishop  of 
Armagh  until  six  years  after  Parker's  consecration.  The  discrepancy  of 
dates  might  have  been  thought  to  make  the  story  not  worth  repeating,  but 
it  is  retained  in  the  modem  translation  of  Sanders,  a  performance  in  which 
many  of  Sanders's  assertions  are  silently  dropped.  These  Acts  of  the  Privy 
Council  throw  some  light  upon  Bichard  Creagh,  who  was  treated  severely. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  the  Irish  primacy  at  the  consistory  held  28 
March  1664,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  that  Easter.  In  February 
1565  he  was  apprehended  in  Ireland,  as  the '  Acts '  say,  for  '  attempting  to 
disturb  the  state  of  the  realm  of  Ireland  by  practices  from  Bome,'  sent  to 
England,  and  committed  to  the  close  prison  of  the  Tower,  where  he  was 
interrogated  twice  (vii.  198,  208).  It  appears  that  he  was  then  removed 
to  the  Gatehouse  in  Westminster,  a  prison  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
Queen  Mary ;  and  thence  returned  to  the  close  prison  of  the  Tower  in 
1574,  and  examined  again  upon  articles  (nii.  851-2-5).  About  the 
same  time  an  Irishman,  Patrick  Segrave,  repairing  to  Bome,  *  practised 
to  procure  the  liberty  of  Creagh,'  was  caught  somewhere  in  these  islands, 
and  commanded  to  attend  the  council ;  he  was  dismissed  under  sureties 
of  good  behaviour,  *  with  some  good  lessons '  (ix.  7).  There  are  other 
entries  about  Creagh  which  are  concerned  with  a  most  horrible  charge 
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that  was  laid  against  him.  He  died  in  the  Tower,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  in  1685. 

Mr.  Dasent  says  truly  that  these  registers  are  disappointing  in  their 
silence  concerning  many  memorable  matters  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  historians  to  have  them  in  printed 
form  ;  and  it  cannot  be  but  that  original  records  should  contain  particulars 
that  confirm  or  correct  the  general  positions  of  history.  It  is,  for  example, 
interesting  to  see  the  council's  version  of  the  occasion  of  the  collection  into 
Wisbeach  Castle  of  the  eminent  prisoners  for  religion  out  of  various  prisons, 
in  1571,  which  brought  together  such  men  as  Abbot  Feckenham,  Bishop 
Watson  of  Lincoln,  and  Dr.  Young  of  Cambridge ;  that  it  was  *  their 
crafty  intelligence  with  other  prisoners '  in  their  several  places  of 
confinement,  and  '  their  practices  abroad  to  corrupt  other  in  stubborn- 
ness,' which  led  the  government  to  the  almost  humorous  expedient  of 
cleaning  and  repairing  an  old  castle  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  putting  them 
all  there,  with  their  former  allowance  for  board  and  no  fresh  charge  on 
the  bishop  of  Ely  or  any  man.  The  experiment  was  not  particularly 
successful  in  stopping  them.  There  are  some  interesting  entries  about 
them  and  their  abode,  \^hich  was  in  a  bad  condition,  insufficiently 
repaired,  and  very  defective  in  drainage.  Pathetic  lamentation  has  been 
made  by  modem  Roman  cathohc  writers  of  the  hardships  of  Wisbeach , 
especially  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Watson,  who  suffered  from  ague,  and 
whose  death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  damp  of  the  fens.  But, 
as  Watson  was  over  sixty-five  when  he  went  thither,  and  lived  there  for 
four  years,  it  may  be  hoped  that  his  life  was  not  prematurely  cut  short. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Dasent's  Prefaces,  they  have  certainly  cost  him 
great  labour ;  and  they  are  helpful  in  guiding  the  reader  to  get  a  notion  of 
the  contents  of  these  multifarious  minutes.  They  also  show  considerable 
improvement  as  to  some  defects  which  were  apparent  in  the  prefaces  to 
former  volumes  of  the  series.  They  are  not,  however,  clear  of  them. 
There  are  large,  bald,  boyish  phrases  still.  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  is 
the  slaughter  *  which  was  so  profoundly  to  affect  the  politics  of  France 
and  the  countries  surrounding  her.'  A  governor  of  Ireland  hopes  *  to 
exchange  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  Ireland  for  a  more  peaceful  sphere  of 
labour  at  home ; '  presently  the  same  man  *  appreciated  that  the  power 
of  the  O'Niel  must  at  any  cost  be  crushed.'  Gilbert,  Grenville,  and 
Carew  were  *  endowed  with  that  remarkable  aptitude  for  combining 
commercial  enterprise  with  military  prowess  which  is  first  apparent  in 
Englishmen  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  has  so  profoundly  affected  the 
course  of  English  history  to  the  present  time.'  Of  the  Dutch  refugees 
settled  in  Canterbury  and  elsewhere  *the  form  of  religion  which  they 
generally  affected  must  have  been  distasteful  to  a  government  which  still 
restricted  the  sale  of  butcher's  meat  in  Lent.'  A  French  prince  is  *  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  continual  struggle  between  catholic  and  huguenot, 
which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  course  of  events  in  the  Low 
Coimtries.'  Sir  Francis  Drake's  expedition  *  was  to  have  so  great  an 
effect  in  determining  once  for  all  the  doubtful  relations  between  Spain  and 
England.'  Mr.  Dasent  is  not  free,  it  maybe  perceived,  from  the  common 
calamity  of  Victorian  English,  which  no  one  escapes  altogether.  Nor  is 
he  free  from  the  Victorian  peculiarity  of  regarding  past  ages  with  an  air 
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of  distant,  genial,  fatuous  sviperiority.  Hence  siicli  remarks  ns,  '  It  is 
evident  that  ecclesiaBtical  corporation B  were  not  always  the  best  of  land- 
lords ;  *  *  Ambassadors  come  and  go  ; '  *  Dead  men  tell  no  tales ;/  '  One 
way  of  getting  rid  of  an  obnoxious  parson  wiis  forcibly  to  deny  bim  access 
to  the  church  ; '  *  Elizabeth's  situation  was  anything  but  agreeable.* 
He  says,  *  This  is  not  the  place  to  repeat  in  full  once  more  the  oft- told 
tale  of  Smerwick  Fort  and  the  fate  of  the  invaders,  to  which  but  the 
barest  allusions  are  made  in  the  register/  But  why  say  so?  Who  would 
imagine  that  it  was  ?  He  repeatedly  speaks  of  *  the  established  church/ 
and  once  of  '  the  establishment,'  with  reference  to  recusancy,  JGauisfcry, 
or  other  troubloua  matter.  This  looks  very  much  as  if  he  shared  in  the 
wide-spread  error  that  the  church  was  established  in  the  sense  of  being 
founded  or  begun  in  that  age ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  woidd  have 
been  better  for  him  to  have  kept  to  the  w^ord  which  his  register  gives  him 
to  designate  the  alteration  made  under  Elizabeth,  which  is  invariably 
'religion/  not  'church/  Religion  was  altered  in  the  church,  not  a  new 
church  set  going  to  have  an  altered  religion  in.  Thus  Dr.  Young  is 
committed  to  custody  *for  his  obstinacy  against  the  present  state  of 
Eeligion'  (x.  168).  Dr.  Ithell  is  hidden  to  confer  with  a  recusant  *for 
his  conformity  in  Religion  '  (320),  Some  women  in  Winchester  are 
charged  with  *  using  among  themselves  very  unreverend  speeches  of  the 
Religion  now  estabhshed  in  this  realm  *  (xii.  214).  So  always  :  this  was 
the  proper  Elizabethan  term.  Her  reign  began  with  the  noted  *  Device 
for  the  alteration  of  Religion ;  *  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
visitation  of  her  first  year  the  constant  phrase  used  in  the  articles  and 
declarations  was  suscejHa  HelMjw*  With  regard  to  another  greatly  mis- 
leading word,  the  word  '  protestant,'  I  am  glad  to  record  that  I  have  only 
noticed  it  once  in  Mr.  Dasent'a  prefaces,  though  be  twice  inserts  it  in  his 
marginal  sumuiaries  without  warrant  from  the  entries  which  he  is  sum- 
raariBing  (viii.  200,  x,  208)  ;  and  also  in  one  of  his  indices  fviii*)  he 
introduces  the  reader  to  *  Protestants  in  London  ;  see  also  Anabaptists/ 
appearing  to  think  that  Protestants,  whose  chief  business  with  Anabaptists 
was  to  exterminate  tbem,  were  Anabaptists,  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
when  the  reader  proceeds  to  *  see  Anabaptists '  he  sees  no  Protestants. 
The  old  proposal  of  a  rehgious  league  or  concord  between  England  and 
the  Protestants,  which  had  amused  Henry  and,  absorbed  Cranmer,  was 
indeed  fitfully  renewed  under  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
word  *  Protestant  *  began  to  obtain  its  vogue  in  England,  as  wo  may  find 
from  other  documents.  But  I  have  not  observed  it  anywhere  in  these 
registers.    The  less  we  have  of  it  from  Mr,  Dasent  hereafter  the  better. 

R.  W^  Dixox. 


TJm  Courtskqys  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  a  IILsionj  of  ilic  rarious  Ne{foiia' 
tionsfor  her  Marriage.  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  (London :  Fisher 
Unwin,     1896.) 

The  Year  afitr  iJm  Annada,  and  other  Historical  Studies.  By  Maktik 
A.  S.  Hume.     (London  :  Fisher  Unwin.     1890.) 

Major  Hume  has  used  the  materials  afforded  by  his  calendar  of  Spanish 
State  Papers,  and  other  recent  calendars^  to  x>roduce  an  entertaining 
history  of  EHzabetb's  many  marriage  projects.    Nowhere   else  can   be 
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found  so  isomplBte  an  ^ceoimt  of  them,  or  so  long  a  tale  of  suitors  ;  no 
less  than  twenty-fke,  we  think,  are  here  counted  up*  But  only  a  very 
small  numher  of  those  negotiations  deser%'e  serious  discussion,  and  it  is 
surprising  bow  few  new  facts  of  any  importance  emerge  from  the  bewil- 
dering maze  of  detail  collected  in  the  book  before  us.  Though  the  arch- 
duke Charks,  Charles  IX,  and  otburs  served  their  turn  in  the  queen's 
curious  conduct  of  her  foreign  policy*  the  period  mainly,  dealt  with  by 
Major  Hume,  from  1500  to  1561^  falls  into  two  divisions,  the  earher,  while 
Leicester,  who  certainly  enjoyed  a  measure  of  Spanish  support,  kept 
a  cheek  over  all  plans  for  her  marriage,  and  the  later,  after  his  marriage 
with  Lady  losses,  when  Alent;on  and  the  French  alliance  took  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  queen's  game.  More  evidence,  specially  of  tiie  half- 
heartedness  of  the  negotiations  with  the  archduke,  is  to  be  found  in  an 
article  by  E,  Wertheimer,  drawn  largely  from  Austrian  sources,  in  Sybera 
Zeitschrlft,  187H,  neue  Folge,  iv.  That  the  author's  point  of  view  is  apt 
to  be  Spanish  rather  than  English  is  perhaps  not  unnatural,  but  we 
think  he  accepts  with  too  little  reservation  the  reports  of  the  several 
ambassadors  to  Pbihp  II,  and  does  not  make  enough  allowaoce  for  their 
inclination  to  exaggerate  his  influence  on  English  politics.  Again,  when 
he  forms  the  opinion  that  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Hcotiand  with  Don 
Carlos  in  1502  *  would  have  meant  the  ruin  of  protestant  England  *  (p»  60), 
and  *  might  have  been  the  turning  point  to  make  England  catholic  '  (p.  70), 
he-appears  to  overlook  some  strong  evidence— much  of  It  to  be  found  in 
this  book — of  the  national  hostility  to  Spain, 

< But,  Major  Hume's  object  is  to  'follow  in  close  detail  the  varying 
ci re ii\n stances  .  .  .  which  prompted '  the  queen's  policy.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  its  details  that  the  book  should  be  tested,  and  it  is  just  in  the 
careless  treatment  of  small  matters  that  it  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  of 
sliglit  importance,  of  course,  that  it  shotdd  he  said  of  the  third  earl  of 
Arrau  in  154a»  when  he  was  a  boy  of  thirteen,  *  The  man  was  nearly  au 
idiot,  and  failed  to  see  tlie  advantages  '  of  a  marriage  with  Ehzahetli  (p,  6), 
and  that  words  not  to  be  found  in  the  text  are  inserted  within  inverted 
commas  in  the  quotation  (p.  71)  from  Melvil*s  '  Memoirs/  since  they  do 
not  happen  to  affect  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  But  it  is  more  serious 
when  we  find  extracts  from  the  *  Calendar  of  State  Papers'  sUghtly 
distorted ;  and  the  alterations  or  omissions,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
regidarly  tend  to  the  queen's  discredit.  We  may  appeal  from  Major  Hume 
to  his'own  calendar  for  instances  which  we  have  chosen  at  random.    Thus 

*  crucifix  '  is  used  for  *  cross  *  on  p.  77.  In  the  same  interview  the  words 
omitted  in  this  book,  *  and  I  have  so  many  witnesses,*  give  the  force  to 
Elizabeth  *s  self -justification.  Tire  whole  colour  of  her  speech  quoted 
from  on  p.  83  is  wantonly  altered  by   the   word   *  giggled '    instead   of 

*  laughed,'  as  in  the  *  Calendar/  On  one  occasion  in  the  *  Calendar  *  she 
'.retorted  very  angrily '  (and  she  had  ample  justification),  *  then  entered 
another  room  ^\dtho«t  saying  anything  more '  (Spanish  Calendar,  Eliz,, 
vob  ii,  no.  noil);  in  the  popular  book  she  'flew  into  one  of  her  violent 
nuges  ...  and  flung  out  of  the  room  '  (p.  221).  On  p.  2O0  an  account 
of  the  .qpeen-  receiving  Simier  with  *  much  graciousness  and  many  expres- 
Bi on 8. of  sorrow  that  her  councillors  disapproved  of  her  marriagCt  which 
»b«  dejiirad  so  much  *  (*  Cal/  ii.  o70),  becomes  *  she  professed  great  sorro\\ 
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at  her  councillors'  decision,  and  swore  to  Simier  she  would  marry  in 
spite  of  them  all.'  A  more  violent  discrepancy  appears  on  a  com- 
parison between  the  account  given  by  Major  Hume  of  a  conversation  of 
the  queen  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Guzman,  in  October  1564,  and 
the  official  record  in  the  *  Calendar.'  In  the  *  Courtships,'  pp.  76,  77,  we 
find  '  she  soon  began  dropping  hints  to  Guzman  about  her  marrying  a 
German,  and  assured  him  that  she  was  a  catholic  at  heart,  ^'  although 
she  had  to  conceal  her  real  feelings  to  prevail  ^vith  her  subjects  in 
matters  of  religion." '  Guzman's  report  of  the  remark  occurs  soon  after 
a  sentence  about  the  queen's  desire  to  reform  the  *  heretical '  clergy  *  in 
their  customs  ...  as  the  diversity  that  exists  in  everything  cannot  be 
tolerated.' 

This  queen  [he  says],  referring,  no  doubt,  to  tJie  beginning  of  Jier  reign, 
told  me  that  she  had  had  to  conceal  her  real  feelings  to  prevail  with  her 
Bubjects  in  matters  of  religion,  but  that  God  knew  her  heart,  which  was  true  to 
His  service.  She  said  other  things  to  give  me  to  understand  that  she  was  right 
in  spirit,  but  not  so  clearly  as  I  could  have  wished.^ 

One  other  instance  concerns  Elizabeth's  councillors.  *  On  such  occa- 
sions as  these,'  writes  Major  Hume  concerning  a  stage  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  Alen9on  match  in  April  1579,  *  bribes  found  their  way  from 
Mendoza  to  the  queen's  ministers  to  large  amounts  to  induce  them  to 
impede  the  marriage ;  Burleigh,  Sussex,  Crofts,  Leicester,  and  Hatton  all 
got  their  share  .  .  . '  (p.  204) ;  but  reference  to  the  *  Calendar '  under 
11  April,  3  May,  14  and  24  June,  10,  15,  and  20  Aug.,  18  and  17  Sept., 
will  show  that,  though  the  matter  was  often  urged  upon  Philip  by  his 
ambassador,  and  indeed  was  considered  by  him,  no  treasure  seems  to  have 
arrived,  and  Mendoza  at  last  records  that  the  ministers  turn  their  backs 
upon  him,  and  that  to  win  them  to  his  side  'will  not  now  be  easy.* 
Between  proposing  to  bribe  and  actually  bribing  there  is  a  distinction 
which  is  not,  we  think,  indicated  by  Major  Hume's  language.  All 
through,  in  fact,  his  method  is  too  picturesque  and  popular  for  his  book 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  student. 

The  second  book  from  Major  Hume's  active  pen  takes  its  name  from 
the  first  article  in  it.  This  is  a  very  interesting  paper  upon  the  so-called 
counter-armada  of  1589 — the  unlucky  expedition  which  had  for  one  of 
its  objects  to  set  Dom  Antonio  upon  his  Portuguese  throne  and  lay  siege 
to  Lisbon  in  his  interest.  Upon  the  whole  affair  Major  Hume  has  found 
a  considerable  amount  of  new  evidence,  and  specially  two  diaries  written 
in  Lisbon,  by  a  Spaniard  and  a  Portuguese  respectively,  during  the  English 
invasion.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  wanting  to  ensure  the  failure 
of  the  scheme ;  there  were  defects  of  organisation,  bad  management, 
ill-chosen  troops,  divided  counsels,  and  the  queen's  displeasure  as  soon  as 
Essex  had  joined  the  fleet.  The  Lisbon  diarists  meanwhile  show  a 
deplorable  state  of  things  in  the  town.  The  Spaniards  under  the  vigorous 
command  of  the  cardinal  archduke  Albert  distrusted  the  Portuguese, 
though  the  gentry  seem  to  have  been  loyal  enough  in  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  enemy ;  the  townspeople  hated  the  Spaniards,  but  were  made  to 
fear  the  invaders  still  more.  Major  Hume  concludes  a  valuable  study  by 
saying  that  the  restoration  of  Antonio  could  have  been  effected  a  dozen 
*  Col.  i.  270.    The  italics  are  ours. 
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times  over  *it  the  Portuguese  had  not  been  an  utterly  terrified  set  of 
poltroons.'  Of  the  remaining  essays  in  the  volume  several  have  pre- 
viously appeared,  one  in  these  pages.  The  others,  interesting  as  they 
are,  hardly  call  for  detailed  criticism  here.  Bachael  Poole. 

The  Political  Theory  of  the  Schoolmen  and  Grotins.  Parts  I.  II.  III. 
By  J.  Martin  Little john,  A.M.,  President  of  Amity  College, 
Iowa.     (College  Springs  p[owa]  Current  Press.     1894.) 

The  idea  of  connecting  Grotius  with  the  schoolmen — an  idea  suggested  ori- 
ginally by  a  remark  of  Leibnitz — is  a  very  useful  key  to  the  study  of  Grotius, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  become  the  scholastic  doctor  of  protestant  Europe 
in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  political  theories  of  the  schoolmen 
undoubtedly  gain  in  interest  and  significance  for  us  when  looked  at  in 
the  light  of  the  modem  forms  of  the  conception  of  the  *  law  of  nature,' 
as  applied  to  determine  the  internal  and  external  rights  and  obligations 
of  governments.  In  the  instalment  of  Dr.  Littlejohn's  work  now  before 
us,  *  the  schoolmen,*  ending  with  Suarez,  are  treated.  Grotius  himself 
is  reserved  for  a  fourth  part,  which  has — so  far  as  we  know — not  yet 
appeared.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  excellent ;  and  the  material  has 
evidently  been  accumulated  with  much  labour  and  research.  But  here, 
unfortunately,  commendation  must  end.  The  material  so  carefully  col- 
lected has  been  written  down  with  too  little  regard  for  clearness  or 
accuracy  of  expression,  and  printed  so  incorrectly  that  the  dissertation 
fails  to  be — what  with  more  care  it  might  be  made — a  useful  contribution 
to  the  history  of  political  theories.  Such  phrases  as  *  imperial  empire,' 
'deification  of  the  divine,'  'Gibbon's  "Holy  Roman  Empire,"*  'Peter 
Lombard,  the  author  of  the  first  "  Magister  Sententiarum " '  cannot 
be  excused  by  the  difficulty  of  printing  a  learned  work  at  the  local  press  of 
College  Springs,  Iowa.  Bather  more  than  half  the  work  is  occupied 
with  an  account,  mainly  in  the  form  of  analysis,  of  the  political  philosophy 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  This  is  preceded  by  two  chapters  on  earlier 
scholastic  writers,  and  followed  by  three  chapters  dealing  with  (1)  Aegidius 
Bomanus,  (2)  Dante,  Marsilius  of  Padua,  Ockham,  Wyclif,  (8)  the  Spanish 
jurists,  Francis  de  Victoria,  Soto,  and  Suarez.  No  one  book  in  English 
has  hitherto  treated  these  writers  in  such  systematic  detail :  this  makes 
the  defective  form  in  which  the  work  appears  the  more  to  be  regretted. 

D.  G.  Bitchie. 

The  Theory  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  By  J.  N.  Figgis.  '  Cambridge 
Historical  Essays,'  No.  9.    (Cambridge :  University  Press.     1896.) 

Not  many  prize  essays  have  attained  the  excellence  of  this  little  book,  the 
keynote  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  saying  (p.  2)  that '  large  numbers 
of  men  may  embrace  a  belief  without  good  reason,  but  assuredly  they  will 
not  do  so  without  adequate  cause.'  In  testing  the  value  of  the  doctrine 
Mr.  Figgis  applies,  in  the  first  place,  the  historical  method,  showing  the 
influences  under  which  it  arose,  and  which  form  its  justification  as  a 
view  of  life  preserving  men  from  more  harmful  conceptions  ;  but  he  also 
shows  that  it  gathered  round  it  a  number  of  secondary  ideas  which  were 
positively  f  urtherers  of  progress. 

Mr.  Figgis  rightly  points  out  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
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kmg&f  which  in  the  aixte-enth  century  was  opposed  to  papal  interfei^nce, 
and  was;  thus  connected  with  the  devekjpment  of  uatioDality*  became 
political  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Wm^  opposed  to  opposite  theories  of 
the  original  contract  and  of  parliamentary  supremacy »  It  is  in  no  spirit 
of  disrespect  to  I^Ir.  Figgis  that  we  concluilo  his  historical  knowledge  to 
be  deeper  in  the  former  tluurin  the  latter  period.  All  that  he  has  to  Bay 
of  the  contrast  between  the  royalist  view  and  the  ixipal  view  is  admirable ; 
but  when  he  deals  with  the  seventeenth  century  he  appears  as  a  student 
of  its  political  thought  rather  than  of  its  historical  progress*  His 
thinkers  stand  out  in  his  picture  without  sufficient  care  having  been 
bestowed  on  the  background  actnally  behind  them.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  attack  on  presbyterianism  at  p.  185  and  the  foUowing  pages.  We 
feel  that  the  quotations  given  by  Jfr.  Figgis  amply  justify  the  con- 
demnation he  inetes  out  to  the  offenders  ;  but  why,  the  reader  naturally 
asks,  are  we  not  shown  the  caoses  which  give  rise  to  presbyteriaiiisiu^ 
and  which  justified  its  existence  qnite  as  much  as  the  papal  pretensions 
justified  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  ? 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  admit,  without  serious  modiii cations,  such  a 
judgment  as  the  following  :— 

The  believers  in  divine  ri^dtt  teach  that  tbe  state  is  a  living  organism,  and 
has  a  charactct Lfitit"  habit  of  growth  which  must  be  investigated  and  obiierved. 
Their  opponents  believe  the  state  to  be  a  njechanieal  eontrivanee  which  may  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  manufactured  afresh  by  every  Abbe  Sieyts  who  arises* 

That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Figgis  is  at  liberty  to  suggest  anything  good  of 
the  first  class  of  political  tbinkera  which  may  be  indirectly  connected 
with  their  teaching,  and  anything  had  of  the  second  class  which  may,  in 
the  same  way,  be  deri\'ed  from  it.  Surely,  however,  no  prrtctieal 
politician  on  the  whig  side  at  the  Revolution  of  1088  thought  of 
throwing  the  constitution  into  a  Ltedea's  cauldron.  The  original  contract 
was  not  a  definite  constitution ^  to  be  broken  up  by  an  Abh6  Sieyeg  and 
re-formed  at  pleasure.  It  was  a  general  understanding  that  kings  who 
governed  ill  might  be  resisted,  and,  if  necesBur},  deposeiL  Mr.  Figgis 
was,  perhaps,  thinking  rather  of  the  constitution-mongers  of  the 
Commonwealth  than  of  those  of  the  Revolution.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
how  little  he  bos  to  say  about  them.  There  is  a  line  or  two  about 
^liltou,  and  a  line  or  two  about  the  'Oceana,'  but  nothing  about  the 
'  Agreement  of  the  People  *  or  the  *  Instrument  of  Government,'  without 
a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  imi>ossible  adequately  to  explain  the  re- 
crudescence of  divine  right  after  the  Restoration.  The  'Agreement  of 
the  People,'  indeed,  is  fairly  open  to  Mr.  Figgis's  censure  ;  but  a  little 
sober  study  of  the  *  Instrument  of  Government '  shows  it  to  be  an  attempt 
not  to  invent  something  entirely  new,  but  to  revert  to  the  Elizabethan 
system  whilst  adapting  it  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  time. 

One  not  very  important  error,  perhaps  only  one  of  iropHcation,  may 
he  pointed  out.  Mr.  Figgis  speaks  of  the  work  of  Dudley  Digges,  *  The 
Unlawfulness  of  Subjects  taking  Arms  against  the  Sovereign/ ahnost  as  if 
it  were  later  than  the  •  Leviathan/  In  it  he  says^  *  The  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  state  held  by  Hobbes  is  detinitely  adopted.'  Digges^s  book 
was,  however,  published  in  1643,  that  of  Hobbes  not  till  1(>51. 

Samuel  R.  Gabdikbh. 
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Life  of  Sir  William  Petty,     By  Lokd  Edmond  Fitzhaukice. 
{London  :  Jolin  Murray.     1895.) 

CoxsiDERDJG  the  imporLanco  of  hia  writings  and  the  interest  of  his 
career,  Petty  hfis  waitetl  very  long  for  an  iide<|uate  biography*  Lord 
Edniond  Fitznmurice's  book  is  lart^eiy  based  on  hitherto  unutilised 
materials,  and  consequently  corrects  and  ainplilies  all  the  earlier  acconnta 
of  Petty,  Petty's  own  papers  at.  Bowood  are  the  most  important  part 
of  this  new  material,  supplemented  by  the  Rawlinson  MS8.  in  the 
Bodleian  Libra ry  and  the  Kgerton  MS8.  and  other  eoUeclions  in  the 
British  Museum.  Petty 's  own  correspondence  with  Sir  Hohcrt  Southwell 
supplies  a  number  of  genial  and  amusing  letters,  which  complete  the 
portrait  given  by  Aubrey  and  other  contemporaries,  and  show  his  cha- 
racter in  a  more  amiable  light. 

The  most  important  incident  in  Petty's  early  life  was  his  share  in  the 
Cromwell ian  settlement  of  Ireland,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  bases  his 
account  of  this  period  on  Sir  Thomas  Laroom's  *  History  of  the  Down 
Survey'  and  Prendergast's  ^ Cromwelliaii  Settlement  of  L*eland,'  adding 
some  interesting  details  on  Petty  *s  manner  of  work  and  a  note  on  the 
history  of  the  maps  of  the  survey,  and  reprinting  in  the  appendix  a  short 
account  of  Petty's  management  of  the  survey  from  the  Irish  records 
(pp.  40,  (jQf  325}.  Petty *s  ingenuity  as  an  inventor  is  illustrated  by 
sketches  of  his  famous  double-bottomed  boat,  from  originals  in  the  Pepys 
collection  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  by  many  extracts  from 
his  letters  about  his  projected  improvements  in  shipbuilding.  Even 
after  the  first  of  his  model  ships  had  gone  to  the  bottom  he  clung  to  his 
scheme  with  invmcible  atiection,  *  I  cannot  be  dissuaded/  he  says,  *but 
that  it  contains  most  glorious,  pleasant,  and  useful  things.  My  happiness 
lies  in  being  mad/  Several  new  documents  on  these  schemes  are  printed 
in  this  volume  (pp,  108,  121,  25ij,  206).  To  Petty  as  an  economiat  the 
author  devotus  a  careful  chapter,  giving  a  digest  of  tlie  views  scattered 
through  his  tracts,  with  occasional  elucidations  from  manuscripts. 
Chapter  ix,  contains  extracts  from  other  unpublished  pamphlets  of 
Petty *8,  dealing  with  Irish  tjuestions  and  suggesting  the  policy  which  he 
hoped  James  II  would  follow.  Amongst  his  plana  were  a  union  between 
England  and  Ireland,  and  a  partial  disendowment  of  the  established 
church  in  order  to  pay  the  Honian  catholic  priests  {pp.  2H3,  277).  Petty's 
account  of  his  personal  relations  with  James  II  is  of  value  for  the  history 
of  that  king's  policy  (pp,  281-0).  Potty's  theological  writings,  speci* 
nsena  of  which  are  quoted,  show  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
Hobhea,  which  may  also  be  traced  in  hia  economic  speculations  {pp.  1G8, 
18H,  28* j).  In  the  appendix  Lord  Edmond  Fitsimaurico  prints  a  list  of 
Petty*8  works  from  his  own  autograph  manuscript ;  it  is,  however,  by  no 
means  complete  and  leaves  uniuentioned  many  of  his  later  productions. 
On  the  strength  of  this  list  he  claims  for  Petty  a  share  in  the  famous 
pamphlet  against  the  transplantation  of  the  Irish  into  Connaught,  which 
was  anonymously  published  by  Vincent  (lookin  in  lOo*  (pp.  H2,  H17J, 
The  vexed  question  whether  the  '  Observation  a  on  the  BiU  of  Mortality  of 
the  City  of  London/  which  appeared  in  1001,  was  by  Captain  John 
Graunt  or  by  Petty,  he  answers  by  adopting  the  view  that  it  was  a  case 
of  joint  authorship.    The  controversy  on  the  subject  is  treated  at  length 
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in  a  review  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Bevan's  dissertation  on  Petty,  published  in 
the  Natio7t  on  11  April  1895.  Dr.  Bevan  assigns  the  authorship  to  Petty  ; 
the  reviewer  concludes  in  favour  of  Graunt,  alleging  inter  alia  the 
superiority  of  method  and  the  greater  general  sobriety  of  Graunt's  statis- 
tical work  as  compared  with  Petty's.  The  close  connexion  between 
Graunt  and  Petty,  and  the  fact  that  Petty  lays  claim  to  the  authorship  in 
his  list  of  his  owd  works,  lend  plausibility  to  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice's 
view  that  Petty  had  some  share  in  the  tract. 

The  volume  contains  two  excellent  portraits  of  Petty,  one  by  Closter- 
man,  the  other  by  Lely  ;  but,  though  quoting  Aubrey's  account  of  '  the 
picture  in  miniature  drawn  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  prince  of  limners  of 
his  age,  one  of  the  likest  that  ever  he  drew,'  the  author  neglects  to  say 
whether  this  masterpiece  still  exists,  or  where  it  is. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  book  of  such  permanent  value  as  this  is 
should  contain  so  many  errors  of  the  press.  Misprints,  especially  with 
regard  to  proper  names,  are  extremely  frequent.  For  instance,  on  p.  7 
for  *  Madden '  read  *  Madan,*  on  p.  187  for  *  Hanoteau  '  read  *  Hanotaux,' 
on  p.  296  for  '  Lowse '  read  *  Lower.'  On  p.  188  Charles  Davenant  is 
confused  with  his  father,  Sir  William  Davenant.  The  manuscripts 
quoted  are  in  some  cases  evidently  misread :  e.g.  p.  157, 1.  22,  for  '  horse- 
ment  *  *  horsemeat ;  *  p.  809, 1.  2,  for  *  lowde '  read  *  shrewde ;  *  p.  818, 1. 5, 
for  *  couches '  read  *  coaches ; '  p.  819, 1.  8,  for  *  great  hatt '  *  grew  hott,' 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  might  with  advantage  have  consulted  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *  The  Lansdowne  Lish  Estates  and  Sir  William  Petty,' 
by  W.  G.  Carroll,  incumbent  of  St.  Bride's,  Dublin  (Dublin :  M.  H. 
Gill  &  Son,  1881).  It  contains  some  extracts  from  the  registers  of  that 
church  relating  to  members  of  the  Petty  family  which  would  have  been 
serviceable.  Mr.  Carroll  also  quotes,  from  one  of  Thorpe's  catalogues, 
some  letters  of  Petty's  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  researches  of 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice.  C.  H.  Firth. 

Lettres  de  Pierre  de  Groot,  Ambassadeur  des  Provinces-  Unies,  d  Abraham 
de  WicqueforU  Bisident  des  Dues  de  Brunswick  (1668-1674).  Publi^es 
d'apr^s  les  manuscrits.  Par  F.  J.  L.  Kramer.  (La  Haye :  Martinus 
Nijhoff.  1894.) 
This  volume  contains  174  letters  written  by  Pieter  de  Groot  to  his  friend 
the  well-known  historian  Abraham  de  Wicquefort.  The  correspondence 
commences  in  October  1668,  when  De  Groot  left  Holland  as  ambassador 
to  Sweden,  and  continues  until  August  1674,  covering  without  a  break 
the  entire  period  of  the  writer's  absence,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  from 
his  native  land.  The  whole  collection  is  to  be  found  in  the  royal  archives 
at  the  Hague,  the  letters  being  autograph  (though  mostly  without 
signature),  except  for  the  interval  between  November  1672  and  July 
1674.  The  correspondence  with  De  Groot  was  seized  with  the  other 
papers  of  Wicquefort  when  the  resident  was  arrested  in  1675  by  order 
of  the  court  of  Holland ;  but  for  some  reason  imknown  a  set  of  copies 
replace  the  autographs  during  the  interval  above  mentioned.  No  doubt, 
however,  rests  upon  their  authenticity,  as  these  very  copies  were  produced 
as  evidence  at  the  trial  of  De  Groot  himself  in  1676,  and  were  marked  by 
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the  order  of  the  court  with  the  words  exhibituvi  et  recognitum.  There 
is  a  further  peculiarity  attaching  to  this  portion  of  the  series — that  no  less 
than  seven  copies  of  it  are  known  to  he  in  existence.  The  explanation 
probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  group  of  letters  possesses  special  bio- 
graphical interest. 

Pieter  de  Groot,  bom  in  1615,  was  cradled  in  misfortune.  The  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  Bameveldt  and  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  then 
already  becoming  acute,  and  the  illustrious  Hugo  Grotius,  the  father  of 
Pieter,  as  a  friend  and  adherent  of  the  advocate,  was  involved  in  his  ruin. 
He  escaped  the  scaffold,  but  was  condemned  to  lifelong  imprisonment  in 
the  castle  of  Louvestein.  The  story  of  his  daring  and  romantic  escape 
from  that  fortress  is  well  known.  The  boy,  then  six  years  old,  followed 
his  father  into  exile  in  France.  It  was  scurrilously  said  of  him  in  later 
life  that  he  was  un  oeiif  pourriy  couv&  d  Louvestein,  It  is  a  description 
that  has  gained  currency,  because  it  represents  the  real  man  in  caricature. 
Pieter  de  Groot  did  not  inherit  the  high  quaHties  of  his  distinguished 
parents,  but  was  from  his  earliest  years  weak  and  sickly,  and  throughout 
life  always  aiHng.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principles  which  are  associated 
with  the  name  of  Louvestein  he  did  inherit,  but,  as  interpreted  in  the 
narrower  spirit  of  the  De  Witts,  at  once  particularist  and  ohgarchical, 
and,  during  the  administration  of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  was  regarded  as 
a  staunch  adherent  of  the  *  states '  party.  It  was  by  the  influence  of 
John  de  Witt  that,  after  being  ejected  &om  the  post  of  pensionary  of 
Amsterdam,  De  Groot  was  sent  by  the  states-general  in  1668  as  ambas- 
sador to  Sweden,  and  afterwards,  in  1670,  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Paris. 
As  a  diplomatist  he  displayed  a  certain  aptitude ;  but  his  efforts  to  avert 
the  great  invasion  which  threatened  his  country  proved  unsuccessful.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  though  he  himself  did  not  believe  that 
Louis  XIV  really  intended  to  attack  the  United  Provinces,  he  did  his  best 
to  rouse  the  home  authorities  to  take  all  possible  defensive  precautions. 
He  pleaded  the  old  truth  that  it  is  the  strong  man  armed  who  keeps  his 
goods  in  peace ;  but  he  spoke  to  deaf  ears,  and  the  French  king  was  con- 
sequently able  to  march  into  the  heart  of  the  land  with  scarcely  any 
opposition.  It  was  now  that  De  Groot,  with  the  best  intentions,  made 
the  mistake  of  going  on  a  mission  to  the  French  camp,  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  to  Louis  XIY,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  easy  triumph,  terms  of  peace 
that  would  have  been  most  humiliating  and  disastrous.  It  was  an  act 
that  was  never  forgiven  by  the  patriotic  and  Orange  party,  and  such  was 
the  odium  excited  by  his  conduct  among  the  populace  that,  on  the  fall  of 
the  De  Witts,  De  Groot  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered  in  the  streets 
of  Rotterdam.  He  fled  to  Antwerp,  and  remained  an  exile  for  more  than 
two  years,  until  the  autumn  of  1674.  As  the  result  of  long-continued  and 
abject  entreaty  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ho  was  then  permitted  to  return 
to  Holland.  He  was  in  bad  health  and  needed  repose ;  but  not  for  long 
did  he  obtain  the  rest  and  retirement  which  he  sought.  The  arrest  of  his 
friend  Wicquefort  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  correspondence  contained 
in  this  volume,  with  the  issue  that  De  Groot  himself  was  tried  for  treason, 
and  was  regarded  as  extremely  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  acquittal.  But 
the  anxiety  proved  too  severe  a  strain  upon  a  constitution  enfeebled  by 
illness,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  1678,  he  died,  a  worn-out  old  man. 
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The  intimate  correapoodonce  of  two  .sucli  men  as  Be  Grgot  and 
Wicquefort  might  have  been  expected  to 'be  full  of  interest^  but  it  is  not 
BO.  Thevoliimo  before  us  (which  coiitama  only  the  De  Groot  letters)  is, 
indeed,  most  disappointing.  Only  here  and  there  is  any  material  to  be 
found  of  real  historical  value  ;  the  larger  part  is  occupied  with  matters  of 
commonplace  or  merely  private  character,  and  during  the  exile  with  com- 
plaints, excuses,  and  lamentatiunrt.  They  are  the  production  of  a  man 
who  was  a  weak  creature,  without  steady  principles  or  clear  views 
of  any  kind.  Many  of  the  letters  undoubtedly  throw  light  upon  the 
tangled  diplomatic  relations  be4ween  England,  France,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  Provinces  during  the  closing  years  of  De  Witt*s  administration. 
From  his  position  De  Groot  had  considerable  opportunities,  both  at 
Stockholm  and  at  Paris,  of  getting  ghmpses  behind  the  scenes,  and  he 
seems  to  liave  kept  his  eyes  fairly  wide  open.  He  was  fond  of  gossiping 
and  of  intrigue,  and  he  sends  his  friend  week  by  week  particulars  of  all 
that  w^as  going  on.  He  was  not,  however,  a  man  of  large  mind,  and  much 
that  he  tells  is  very  trivial.  His  fondness  for  intrigue  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  correspondence  during  the  negociations  at  Cologne  in  lf>73.  Al- 
though an  exile  De  Groot  made  a  point  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
different  diploniatists,  and  of  discoursing  freely  with  them  on  the  points 
at  issue,  very  much  to  the  annoy^ance  of  the  prince  of  Onmge  and  his 
envoys,  whose  views  and  opinions  he  was  far  from  upholding.  From 
what  has  been  said  it  will  be  clear  that  these  letters,  though  they  add  but 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of  the  time,  are  of  interest 
hiographicallyi  and  may  be  referred  to  witli  advantage  by  those  groping 
amidst  the  perplexities  of  the  difficult  and  tortuous  diplomacy  of  the  eight 
years  which  follow  the  conclusion  of  the  triple  aUiance  of  1068, 

All  the  letters  have  been  published  in  full  by  ^Ir,  F.  J.  L.  Kriiraer  on 
behalf  of  the  Utrecht  Historical  Society,  with  the  utmost  careao  to  names, 
dates,  and  orthography;  necessary  foot-notes  have  been  sparingly  given, 
and  there  ia  an  index  of  names  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

George  Edmundson. 


Die  Regierufig  der  Komgin  Mary  Shiart  von  England,  1089-1695.     \'on 
W.  K.  A.  NiPPOLD*     (Hambui'g  :  Lucas  Griife  und  Sillem.     1695.) 

This  attempt  to  impress  upon  readers  of  modern  English  history  the 
importance  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  good  Queen  *Mary  possesses  a 
certain  initial  interest,  as  being  partly  due  to  the  inspiration  of  the  old 
and  distinguished  JIueMnen  family  of  Berne*  An  ancestor  of  its  present 
representative  fought  under  Gustavus  Ado! ph us  and  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
and  his  son  raised  a  regiment  for  William  HI  against  Louis  XIV,  and 
did  good  service  as  its  chief.  The  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  in  this  little 
volume  is  engraved  from  a  picture  presented  by  her  to  this  gallant  Colonel 
Albrecht  von  Muehnen.  But  there  is  little  else  of  value  in  Dr.  Nippold's 
well -ujcaning  compilation  from  Bornet,  Maeauluy,  Kraemer\s  useful  mono- 
graph, and  the  recent  publications  of  Queen  Mary's  memoirs  and  letters  by 
Countess  Bentinck  and  Dr.  Doebaer.  Neither  has  he  made  any  attempt 
to  show,  with  freshness  or  fulness,  the  most  characteristic  and  individual 
side  of  Mary's  public  activity,  viz.  her  influence  upon  manners  and  morals  ; 
nor  has  ho  succeeded  in  his  account  of  her  rektionis  w  ith  her  husband  in 
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holding  a  judiciouB  micMle  course  between  eager  scandal  and  confiding  sell- 
aurrender.  He  cites  with  scorn  a  reference  in  a  Roman  catholic  publication 
to  my  article  on  Qaeen  Mary  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography/ 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  heroism  with  which  the  queen 
bore  conjugal  trials  of  no  easily  endurable  kind,  I  fancy,  notwithstanding 
the  printer  (who  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  trusted),  that  it  must  be  Dr. 
Nippold,  and  not  Father  Zimmermann,  who  does  me  the  honour  of  con- 
founding  me  \^ith  an  eminent  namesalie,  and  calling:  mo  '  the  convert  * 
Ward*  But  this  is  a  trifling  slip ;  and  my  only  real  quarrel  with  Dr. 
Nippold  is  that  he  has  spoilt  an  admirable  subject^  and  one  eminently 
deserving  of  popular  treatment,  by  dealing  with  it  in  the  educational 
tract  8tyle»  which  of  all  styles  is  the  most  repugnant  to  historical  narrative. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  a  sincere  tribute  of  reverence  in  a  quite  unex- 
pected quarter  to  an  EiigUsh  sovereign  formerly  so  cruelly  misjudged,  and 
even  now  so  imperfectly  appreciated,  would  have  been  sure  of  a  word  of 
welcome  in  this  Review.  A.  W.  Ward. 


Life  of  Captain  SlrpJmn  Mtutin.     Edited  hy  [Sir]  Clemexts  R. 
Markham  [K.C.B.J     (Printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society,     1895.) 

Captaik  Stephen  Maetin  was  a  gallant,  capable^  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, somewhat  choleric  officer  of  the  English  navy  during  the  wars  of  the 
league  of  Augsburg  and  the  Spanish  succession,  which  marked  the  closing 
years  of  the  Beventeenth  and  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Like  many  other  naval  men  he  was  a  staunch  tory,  a  staunch  church- 
man, and  a  staunch  patriot.  When  only  a  midshipman  he  was 
discharged  from  the  *  Montagu  '  in  168B  for  poking  fun  at  the  Roman 
catholic  priests  who  were  on  board  by  command  of  James  II  to  try 
and  ofiect  the  conversion  of  the  sailors.  On  being  disappointed  of  his 
promotion  to  be  jwst  captain,  he  very  nearly  left  the  service  altogether 
in  a  huff.  On  the  accession  of  George  I  he  did  actually  retire  from 
active  service,  because  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  serve  ministers  who 
were  accustomed  to  make  detraction  of  Queen  Anne  a  test  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  In  fact  his  temper  and  his  temperament  were  just 
what  those  of  a  sea  captain  ought  trad  itionally  to  be.  He  was  generous 
to  a  f5ault,  warm-hearted,  passionately  loyal,  of  indomitable  pluck  and  con- 
ftiderable  readiness  of  resource  in  danger,  with  a  genuine  hatred  for  all 
whigs,  and  a  hearty  contempt  for  all  foreigners,  always  convinced  that  lie 
was  the  most  ill-used  man  in  the  servicei  always  delighted  to  accept  the 
most  difficult  and  responsible  duties,  extremely  particular  in  his  dress  and 
manners,  extremely  careless  in  his  management  of  his  own  affairs,  never 
dreaming  of  shirking  necessary  responsibility,  and  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  powers,  hut  modest  and  humble  in  his  estimate  of  them,  always 
trustworthy,  never  self-assertive— in  fact  one  of  those  men  whoso  very 
wealmesses  make  them  the  more  attractive  and  the  more  useful.  Here  is 
A  moat  characteristic  story,  told  by  his  biographer. 

Dnring  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Alicante  one  day,  being  in  company  with 

Major  Wyvill,  they  walked  on  discoiirBing   till  tbej  were  very  near  the  castle^ 

when  on  a  sudden  Ihey  were  alarm etl  by  f%  cannon  shot  that  passed  very  near 

thtm.    The  major  very  fairly  ran  for  it  till  be  got  to  a  place  of  security^  from 
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whence  lie  kept  haHooinp^  out  to  CaptijLin  Martin  to  follow  him.  *•  Zoiindd» 
captain,  you'll  be  shot;  run  for  it/  The  first  shot  was  soon  followed  by  another, 
■which  came  ao  near  Captain  Martin  that  it  beat  the  dirt  about  his  ears.  The 
major  cried  the  more  vehemently,  '  Rim^  captain,  run  1  Zounds,  why  don't  you 
run  for  it  ?  *  He  replied  with  a  great  oath  lie  never  did  nor  never  wotdd  run  ; 
and  drawing  his  Bword  out  of  a  bravado,  faced  about  and  flourished  it  over  hia 
head  towards  tlie  CJistJo,  bidding  them  fire  and  be  damned,  for  all  tlie  cannofi  in 
the  castle  should  not  make  him  move  one  bit  faster,  and  bo  gravely  walked  off, 
though  be  had  two  more  shots  made  at  bim  before  he  got  out  of  harm's  way. 
And  when  the  major  afterwards  ar^jued  the  case  with  him  he  msisted  upon  it 
that  a  man  may  make  a  retreat  with  honour,  but  it  was  a  disgrace  to  run  away 
upon  any  occasion. 

Cannot  we  picture  him  stopping  and  brandishing  his  sword,  and  bidding 
the  Spaniards  fire  and  be  damned,  and  do  we  not  admire  him  all  the 
more  for  itj  honest,  brave,  stupid  little  man,  though  we  know  he  ought  to 
have  been  reprimanded  for  needlessly  endangering  his  life  ?  And  we 
may  be  sure  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  drank  his  health  and  confusion 
to  the  papists  in  many  a  deep  potation  of  grog.  For  this  was  not  a  piece 
of  gasconade,  which  Englishmen  hate,  but  a  considered  principle  of  moral 
conduct,  unreasonable  if  you  will,  bat  noble. 

The  strength  of  character  which  showed  itself  in  this  unusual  and  some* 
what  ludicrous  form  at  Alicante  had  been  displayed  under  circumstances 
of  great  difHculty  some  twelve  years  before  off  Gibraltar.  Martin  was 
then  first  lieutenant  on  board  the  '  Eagle  '  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis 
Wheler.  On  18  Feb.  1091,  while  off  Gibraltar »  they  encountered  a  most 
terrific  gale.  The  fleet  was  dispersed  ;  the  *  Eagle '  lost  its  main- topmast, 
sprung  its  mainmast,  and  was  in  the  ntmost  danger  of  being  driven 
on  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  captain  was  down  below,  confined  to  his 
bed  by  the  gout,  but  insisted  on  giving  orders  for  the  navigation  of  the  ship. 
Lieutenant  Martin,  convinced  that  those  orders,  if  carried  out,  would 
driv6  ihem  on  to  the  Spanish  coast,  boldly  told  the  captain  that,  unless 
be  got  out  of  bed  and  took  command  of  the  ship  on  deck,  he  (Lieutenant 
Martin)  would  follow  his  own  course  and  take  the  resj:>onsibility.  The 
captain  was  too  ill  to  be  moved,  and  had  to  give  in,  and  the  next  morning 
showed  that  Martin  was  right.  It  is  only  a  man  gifted  with  supreme 
decision  of  character  who  would  have  thus  dared  to  brave  his  superior 
officer. 

The  book  is  published  by  the  Navy  Records  Society,  and  is  supplied 
with  useful  appendices,  giving  a  list  of  the  ships  of  the  royal  navy  in  1685, 
a  statement  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  number  of  ships  between 
1688  and  1698,  and  a  list  of  the  navy  in  1099.  It  is  written  by  Captain 
Martin's  son,  Stephen  Martin  Leake,  who  eventually  became  garter 
king-at-arms,  and  wrote  the  life  of  his  uncle  by  man-iage,  Admiral  Sir 
John  Leake,  as  well  as  the  life  of  hia  father,  Captain  Martin.  This 
latter  book  has  remained  in  manuscript,  probably  because  it  does  not 
pretend  to  do  more  than  give  the  personal  history  of  the  gallant  captain, 
and  avoids  on  set  purpose  dealing  with  questions  of  policy  or  naval 
management,  as  the  author  had  already  said  what  ho  had  to  say  on  such 
aabjects  in  his  *Life  of  Admiral  Sir  -John  Leake.*  This  natumlly  makes 
the  book  of  less  importance  to  the  student  of  naval  history,  but  does  not 
in  the  least  diminish  its  interest  and  value  to  those  who  like  to  get  below 
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the  surface  of  things,  and  understand  something  of  the  life  and  character 
of  those  minor  heroes  whose  duty  it  merely  is  to  achieve  what  others  plan. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  editor  has  not  taken  a  little  more  pains  with  the 
historical  part  of  the  interesting  introduction  which  he  contributes  to  the 
work.  When  speaking  of  the  war  of  1689  he  says  that  James  II  landed 
in  Ireland  in  the  spring,  and  that  the  whole  island  fell  into  his  hands,  not 
realising  apparently  that  it  had  never  been  out  of  them,  and  that  Ireland 
did  not  accept  William  III  as  king,  but  was  conquered  by  him.  In  his 
account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
he  writes  as  if  he  thought  that  the  allies  merely  set  up  the  archduke 
Charles  as  their  candidate  and  Louis  XIV  set  up  the  duke  of  Anjou  as 
his,  and  then  the  two  parties  went  hammer  and  tongs  at  each  other. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  partition  treaty  or  of  the  will  of  Charles  II  of 
Spain  at  all.  In  the  same  page  he  makes  the  French  fleet  sail  to  and  from 
Toulouse.  Of  course  this  is  only  a  slip  for  Toulon,  but  it  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  occur  twice.  Henbt  0.  Wakeman. 

La  Deportation  EccUsiastique  som  le  Directoire.  Documents  in^dits 
recueillis  et  publics  pour  la  Soci6te  d^Histoire  Contemporaine.  Par 
ViCTOB  Pierre.    (Paris :  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.     1895.) 

The  editor  of  this  volume  pointed  out  in  a  previous  work,  on  *  The 
Terror  under  the  Directory,'  that  after  the  coup  d'Stat  of  19  Fructidor 
(6  Sept.  1797)  the  Directors  terrorised  their  opponents  by  an  odious  and 
systematic  proscription,  in  which  every  pretence  of  legality,  of  publicity, 
of  allowing  the  accused  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  innocence,  was 
abandoned.  It  is  true  that  the  victims  were  '  deported,'  not  executed ; 
but  the  poisonous  swamps  of  Cayenne  were  more  cruel  and  scarcely  less 
surely  fatal  than  the  guillotine.  As  the  people  became  more  restless  under 
the  most  ignoble  government  to  which  a  great  nation  has  ever  submitted, 
the  priests  who,  relying  on  the  toleration  promised  by  the  constitution  of 
the  year  III,  returned  from  exile,  or  ventured  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places,  were  more  joyfully  welcomed,  and  the  services  which  they  ven- 
tured to  celebrate  were  attended  with  increasing  fervour.  The  Directors 
therefore,  probably  not  without  reason,  suspected  the  clergy  of  encourag- 
ing and  propagating  the  views  of  their  enemies.  Their  hand  accordingly 
fell  more  heavily  on  no  other  class  of  their  opponents.  *  Every  month, 
every  week,  every  day,  a  certain  number  of  priests  were  sentenced  ;  the 
process  was  constant,  regular,  uninterrupted,  carried  out  with  cold,  perse- 
vering, methodical  patience.'  Such  is  the  substance  of  a  quotation 
made  by  M.  Pierre  from  his  earlier  book ;  the  present  volume  contains  the 
documentary  proof  of  the  statement.  It  is  mainly  a  collection  of  the 
warrants  for  the  arrest  and  'deportation'  of  priests  issued  by  the 
Directory  between  the  autumn  of  1797  and  the  late  summer  of  1799. 

Such  a  body  of  documents,  carefully  and  conscientiously  edited  by  an 
historian  so  well  acquainted  with  the  period,  is  extremely  valuable  to  the 
student.  No  doubt  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  truth  by  comparing 
memoirs  only  written  to  mislead,  and  histories  inspired  by  the  wish  to 
establish  a  theory  or  exalt  a  political  party,  is  in  itself  fascinating.  But 
if  tiie  witnesses  before  him  are  unscrupulous  liars  and  the  advocates  who 
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examiue  them  zealous  only  for  the  success  of  their  cause,  even  the  most 
Bagacioua  judge  must  feel  some  slight  misgiving  when  caUed  upon 
to  pronounce  judgmenfct  while  he  who  has  no  confidence  in  his  own 
insight  must  feel  doubly  grateful  when  presented  with  even  the  gtnalleat 
piece  of  plain  documentary  evidence. 

Who  but  the  sliameless  Barras  himself  could  have  found  the 
courage  to  try  to  sweep  away  by  a  flood  of  misrepresentation  some 
part  of  the  Augean  accumulation  of  infamy  under  which  his  name  is 
buried  ?  Yet,  although  he  has  made  the  attempt  with  much  boldness 
and  some  skill,  he  has  been  less  successful  than  the  more  contemptible 
Eevellit^re-Lepeaux  in  inducing  his  readers  to  believe  that  he  had  some 
good  intentions  and  sensibility.  *  Why  do  you  wear  iriuch  an  astounding 
waistcoat  ?  '  said  a  friend  to  some  ill -favoured  wit.  *  In  order  that  the 
people  may  say,  **  Good  gracious » what  a  waistcoat  I  "  instead  of,  **  What  an 
ugly  fellow  !  *' '  Theophilanthropy  was  Rovelliero-Ijepeaux's  scarlet  waist- 
coat. His  folly  diverted  attention  from  his  crimes;  and  he  hag  per- 
suaded some  historians  that  he  was  a  humane  luan,  *  They  talk/  he 
says  in  his  *  Memoirs '— *  Madame  de  Stai^l,  like  the  rest— of  the  cruelties 
which  followed  the  struggle.  Where  are  these  persecutions  and  these 
cruelties  to  be  found?  Kot  a  single  warrant  of  arrest  was  issued 
against  any  one  after  19  Frnctidor,'  M,  Pierre  confronts  this  impudent 
assertion  with  the  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  231  priests  signed  by 
Revelli^re-Lepeaux  himself.  Barras  alone  among  his  colleagues  sur- 
passes this  record  with  288,  The  vagueness  of  the  grounds  alleged  in 
these  warrants  for  what  was  often  virtually  a  sentence  of  death  may  be 
taken  in  most  cases  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  victims  were  innocent  of 
all  offence,  except  that  which  they  shared  with  the  vast  majority,  dialike 
of  the  existing  government — *  immoral  and  unpatriotic  conduct,'  *  fanning 
the  embers  of  discord,*  *  fanaticism,*  *  contempt  for  republican  institutions  * 
(e,g.  the  civil  marriage  and  the  decadi),  *  frequenting  the  society  of  the 
disaffected/  &c. 

Mp  Pierre  has  been  at  pains  to  discover  whether  the  warrants  were 
executed,  as  ivell  as  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  \ictims.  The  result  seems 
to  show  that  the  severity  of  the  persecution  was  considerably  mitigated 
by  the  carelessness  or  the  humanity  of  the  agents  of  the  government. 
Only  about  one-third  of  the  1,260  priests  against  whom  warrants  were 
issued  by  the  Directors  were  arrested,  and  of  this  third  only  eighty* 
two  suffered  by  the  '  bloodless  guillotine/  deportation  to  Cayenne  ;  the 
others  were  sent  to  Oleroo,  Be,  or  Rochefort,  where,  it  is  true,  their 
sufferings  were  bad  enough.  The  victims  had  often  time  to  escape, 
says  M.  Pierre,  An  advocate  of  the  Directory  might  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  government  were  content  to  intimidate  their  less  dangerous 
opponents  without  striking.  He  might,  perhaps,  albo  find  some  ahght 
material  for  the  defence  of  his  clients  in  the  collection  of  warrants  of 
reprieve  and  release  printed  in  the  second  part  of  this  book  (pp.  395- 
430)  ;  but  these,  the  editor,  who  is  retained  for  the  prosecution,  pointa 
out,  are  almost  exclusively  in  favour  of  constitutional  priests,  or  [>erson8 
wrongly  suspected  of  lieing  in  orders.  Yet,  though  these  documents  may 
be  used  in  more  than  one  way,  we  are  not  on  that  account  less  grateful 
to  thoFe  who  supplj  us  with  facts,  P.  F.  WuiLEkt. 
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Mcnwires  du  GSndral  Comte  de  Saint-CkamnnSt  1B02-1682, 
(Pftris:  Librairie  Ploii,     1896.) 

These  memoirs  belong  to  that  numerous  class  which,  without  affording 
auy  new  facts  of  great  consequence,  serve  to  confirm  and  illustrate  what  we 
learn  from  more  important  authorities*  Alfred  Armaml  Robert  de  Saint- 
Chamans,  who  was  born  in  17B1»  entered  tlie  army  in  1B02,  and  was 
soon  afterguards  placed  on  the  staff  of  General  Soult.  He  served:  in  the 
camp  of  Boulogne,  in  the  campaigns  of  Austerlltz,  Jena,  and  Eylau,  and 
subsequently  in  Spain  and  Poiiugal.  Having  acted  for  eight  years  as 
8oult'a  aide  de  camp^  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  judging  his  character, 
which  has  been  so  unfavourably  depicted  by  Thiebault.  Saint-Chamang 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  remarkable  administrative  talent  and  mihtary 
energy,  but  unduly  anxious  to  avoid  personal  danger,  and  harsh  and 
egotistic  in  his  dealings  with  his  subordinates,  Soult*s  invasion  of 
Portugal  in  1800,  his  c-aptinre  of  Oporto,  and  his  intrigues  to  obtain  the 
position  of  king  or  viceroy  are  pretty  folly  describetl  by  Saint- Chamans, 
He  also  dwells  on  the  familiar  theme  of  the  decay  of  mihtary  spirit  among 
the  French  generals,  their  bitter  mutual  jealousies,  and  their  impatience 
to  settle  down  in  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  wealth  and  dignities.  He 
took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Andalusia  and  in  the  campaign  of  Albuera. 
He  was  recalled  from  Spain  to  serve  in  the  invasion  of  Russia,  and  found 
that  even  then  the  emperor  had  been  obliged  to  draw  upon  immature 
and  untrained  recruits  to  make  up  the  invading  army.  Saint-Chamans 
served,  hke  Marbot,  on  the  left  wing»  under  8amt-Cyr,  was  womided  in 
the  retreat  from  Polotsk,  and  saw  comparatively  Uttle  of  the  memorable 
events  of  that  year.  In  1H18  !xe  again  commanded  a  regiment  of  boys, 
which  was  reduced  in  a  few  weeks  to  a  fraction  of  its  original  strength. 
He  was  wonndiid  and  made  prisoner  at  Leipzig.  Returning  to  France  ho 
welcomed  tlie  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  for  by  birth  and  habits  of 
thought  he  belonged  to  the  old  aristocracy.  He  had,  however,  abundant 
proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Bourbon  princes.  Borne  of  bis  recollections 
of  Louis  XVIII  may  be  read  with  interest.  He  is  extremely  copious  on 
the  Spanish  campaign  of  1B28  and  on  the  street-fighting  in  the  revolution 
of  1860.  We  should  jndge  Baint-Charaans  to  have  been  a  competent 
officer  and  a  man  of  fair  general  intelhgencOf  though  not  endowed  with 
any  eminent  faculties  either  of  observation  or  of  reflexion  or  of  hterary 
expression.  F*  C,  Moktaoue* 


Eco^wmic  History  of  Virginia  in  Hut  Seventeenth  CenUtrtj.  By  P.  A*  Bkuoe, 
(London  :  Macmillan  k  Co,     1896,) 

AuEBicAN  bifitorical  literature  has  of  late  years  been  fertile  in  sound, 
careful,  unpretending  monographs,  and  of  such  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  better  specimen  than  the  present  work.  Nothing  can  be  more 
businesfi'like  than  the  maimer  in  which  Mr,  Bruce  deals  with  the 
authorities  whom  he  has  ransacked.  Thero  is  no  parade  of  learning,  but 
every  book,  pamphlet,  state  paper,  or  collection  of  letters  bearing  on  the 
question  in  hand  has  been  studied,  and  the  references  are  so  given  that 
the  reader  can  see  at  a  glance  the  character  and  the  amount  of  the  evidence 
wbereon  each  statement  rests.    Moreover,  despite  a  certain  dryness  neces- 
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sarily  attaching  to  his  subject,  Mr.  Bruce  has  made  his  book  thoroughly 
interesting,  and  that  by  the  most  legitimate  means.  In  that  respect  he 
compares  favourably  with  a  book  closely  similar  in  subject  and  method 
which  I  noticed  here  not  very  long  ago,  Mr.  Weeden's  *  Economic  History 
of  New  England.'  Mr.  Weeden  was  not  content  to  trust  to  the  real 
merits  which  his  book  possessed  in  its  laborious  and  accurate  character, 
but  must  needs  enliven  his  pages  now  and  again  with  little  bits  of '  smart ' 
writing,  sounding  as  if  they  had  wandered  by  some  strange  chance  out  of 
the  pages  of  a  '  society '  newspaper.  Mr.  Bruce  sticks  almost  austerely 
to  the  business-like  side  of  his  subject ;  yet  h^  wholly  saves  himself  from 
dulness  by  the  directness  and  force  of  his  style,  the  remarkable  skill 
with  which  he  has  arranged  his  heterogeneous  material,  and  above  all 
the  clearness  with  which  he  sees  and  brings  out  the  relations  between 
the  early  economical  condition  of  Virginia  and  wider  historical  issues 
connected  therewith.  Thus  Mr.  Bruce  shows  how  the  whole  life  of 
Virginia,  social  and  economical,  was  determined  by  the  fitness  of  the 
soil  for  producing  tobacco  and  by  the  geographical  peculiarity  of  the 
country,  which  gave  every  planter  a  wharf  within  easy  reach  of  his  own 
door,  and  rendered  the  establishment  of  towns  superfluous  and  even 
inconvenient.  The  attempts  of  the  legislature  to  check  these  tendencies 
by  so-called  cohabitation  acts,  and  by  encouraging  varied  forms  of 
productive  industry,  and  the  total  failure  which  attended  all  such  efforts, 
are  among  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  portions  of  Mr.  Bruce's 
book. 

Mr.  Bruce,  too,  is  strong  where  a  specialist  is  so  often  weak.  Without 
ever  wandering  beyond  his  subject  he  never  loses  sight  of  its  bearing 
on  the  wider  issues  of  history.  And  wherever  any  demand  is  made  on 
the  judicial  faculties  of  the  historian  he  clearly  shows  that  he  is  capable 
of  something  higher  than  mere  specialism.  No  Englishman  need  ask  for 
a  fairer  and  more  temperate  statement  of  the  attitude  which  the  home 
government  took  up  towards  colonial  trade  than  is  given  by  Mr,  Bruce 
(vol.  i.  p.  846,  &c.)  J.  A.  Doyle, 

The  American  Congress,  1774-1896,    By  Joseph  W.  Moore. 
(London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1895.) 

This  book  is  designed  '  mainly  for  the  general  reader ; '  the  author  makes 
no  claim  to  have  discovered  new  facts,  or  to  throw  new  light  on  his 
subject.  His  work  possesses  two  considerable  merits.  In  the  first  place,, 
it  is  readable ;  the  documents  and  extracts  quoted  are  neatly  pieced^ 
together,  and  the  narrative  is  free  from  digressions  and  repetitions.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Moore,  if  not  exactly  judicial,  is  at  least  serenely 
impartial ;  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  sides  with  Calhoun  or' 
Webster,  Douglas  or  Lincoln  ;  he  is  content  to  tell  us  what  these  men 
did  and  said.  We  note  some  points  where  the  record  of  events  would  be 
clearer  and  more  instructive  if  the  author  would  permit  himself  a  few^ 
general  observations.  Thus,  for  example,  the  war  of  1812  should  always' 
be  marked  as  a  turning-point  in  the  internal  history  of  the  United  States, 
It  was  the  capture  of  Washington  by  British  troops  which  led  the- 
American  people  to  see  that  they  could  Qot  safely  dispense  with  a  strong^ 
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federal  authority.  Again,  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
presidency  is  an  event  the  significance  of  which  no  American  reader 
should  be  allowed  to  overlook  ;  it  indicates  the  transition  from  the  some- 
what aristocratic  liberalism  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic  to  the  extreme 
democratic  doctrine  now  professed  by  almost  all  active  pohticians,  without 
distinction  of  party.  But  Mr.  Moore  would  probably  say  that  in  teaching 
political  history  the  annalist  must  come  first,  the  essayist  should  follow 
after;  and  in  this  opinion  we  are  not  unwilling  to  concur.  We  can 
safely  recommend  this  record  of  Congress  as  a  book  which  will  be  useful 
to  students  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  T.  Baleioh. 

M.  Edmond  Chevrier's  Etudes  sur  U  Christianisme  Primitif  (Paris : 
Pioard,  1896)  is  hardly  worth  serious  criticism.  The  writer  depends 
chiefly  on  Tillemont,  Stanley,  and  '  le  B^v.  Millman,'  and  shows  few 
signs  of  personal  study.  His  work  is  fragmentary  (his  account  of 
Arianism  skips  from  840  to  864),  careless,  and  uncritical  (e.g,  in  dealing 
with  the  revenge  of  Chrotechildis),  though  the  second  epistle  to  the 
Galaiians  is  no  doubt  a  printer's  discovery.  Its  only  interest  is  as  an 
apology  for  Sabellianism  in  ancient  and  Swedenborgianism  in  modem 
times. 

The  second  edition  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Mr.  Hodgkin's 
lUdy  and  her  Invaders  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1896)  indicates  no  such 
recasting  or  even  revision  as  we  observed  in  that  of  the  first  and  second 
(above,  vol.  ix.  p.  187).  The  author,  indeed,  understates  the  fact  when  he 
speaks  of  having  corrected  '  a  few  verbal  errors  only  ; '  but  he  has  done 
very  little.  He  has  not  even  brought  the  work  into  harmony  with  the 
second  edition  of  his  previous  volumes.  In  his  very  first  sentence  ho  says 
he  calls  the  historian  Jordanes  *  whom  in  the  previous  volumes  I  called, 
though  under  protest,  Jornandes,'  whereas  in  the  new  edition  of  them 
this  form  of  the  name  is  abandoned.  We  find  elsewhere  no  allusion  to 
recent  discussions  concerning  the  character  and  origin  of  the  '  Anonymus 
Valesii,'  not  even  of  Cipolla's  elaborate  dissertation,  which  appeared  in  the 
Bullettino  dcW  Istituto  storico  Italiaiw,  vol.  xi.  (1892) ;  nor  is  there  a 
reference  to  Schepss's  noteworthy  criticism  of  the  *  Anecdoton  Holderi,* 
which  was  published  in  the  Neiccs  Archiv,  xi.  (1886.)  The  *Collatio 
Episcoporum '  before  the  Burgundian  king  Gundobad  still  figures  as 
history  in  the  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  847  f.),  although  Julien  Havet  in  1885  showed 
it  to  be  a  forgery  of  Jerome  Vignier  in  the  seventeenth  century  {Biblio- 
ihique  de  VEcole  des  Charles^  xlvi.)  It  is  still  stranger  that  Mr.  Hodgkin 
should  have  left  his  account  of  the  Life  of  Justinian  by  Theophilus, 
rediscovered  in  1888  by  Mr.  Bryce,  unaltered,  and  bo  still  '  awaiting  Mr. 
Bryce's  publication  of  the  document  and  critical  estimate  of  its  value  ' 
(vol.  iii.  p.  687),  when  both  text  and  commentary,  as  no  one  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Hodgkin,  were  printed  in  this  Beview  (vol.  ii.  pp.  657-686) 
so  long  ago  as  1887.  These  faults  do  not  afifect  the  substance  of  a  valu- 
able work,  which  for  its  generous  spirit,  ease  of  narration,  and  high 
qualities  of  style  will  long  continue  to  delight  its  readers ;  but  we  submit 
that  such  a  reissue  as  that  before  us  should  not  have  been  called  a  second 
edition. 
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The  volume  of  Documents  illustrative  of  Emjlish  Church  History ^  com- 
piled from  original  sources  by  Henry  Gee,  B.D.,  and  W.  J.  Hardy  (London  : 
MacmiEan  &  Co.,  1806),  will  be  welcomed  alike  by  students  and  by  a 
much  wider  circle  of  readers  interested  in  the  history  of  the  church  of 
England,  For  the  benefit  of  the  latter  all  the  Latin  pieces  have  been 
translated  into  English*  The  editors  apologise  for  the  meagre  selection 
they  have  made  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  on  the  ground  that  tlieir 
original  design  was  to  begin  with  the  Korman  Conquest.  Still  the  fifty 
pages  they  have  devoted  to  the  earlier  time  contain  a  very  fair  proportion 
of  the  representative  documents  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  For  the 
post-Conquest  period  we  may  note  that  William  of  Malmesbury's  account 
of  the  *  settlement  of  the  primacy  dispute/  1072,  might  well  have  been 
supplemented  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  of  which  the  original  is 
preserved  at  Canterbury  and  has  been  reproduced  by  the  Palfeographical 
Society.  The  exemplar  of  Magna  Charta  at  Lincoln,  which  is  one 
of  the  originals  officially  deposited  there,  ia  incorrectly  described  as  *  a 
contemporary  copy '  (p.  79).  It  is  unfort«natc  that  the  editors  have 
considered  themaelves  bound  to  omit  the  acts  of  the  council  of  London 
(1237)  and  the  legatine  constitutions  'on  account  of  their  great  length  ; ' 
but  the  reigix  of  Henry  111  should  not  have  been  left  a  complete  blank. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  compositions  by 
which  Archbishop  Boniface  regulated  the  administration  of  bishoprics 
during  a  vacancy,  especially  since  the  method  he  established  has  been 
maintained  mitil  the  present  day.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book  is  that  which  contains  the  great  series  of  statutes  and  ordinances 
relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  changes  between  1532  and  1554  (pp,  145- 
885),  For  Elizabeth  and  James  I  the  student  will  more  naturally  turn  to 
Professor  Prothero*s  *  Statutes  and  Constitutional  Docmiients/  and  for 
the  following  period  down  to  the  Restoration  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  *  Con- 
stitutional Documents,'  where  all  but  four  of  the  pieces  here  given  will  be 
found,  many  of  them  more  completely.  We  do  not  know  why  the  editors 
have  omitted  to  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  these  volumes  for  help  in 
making  their  selection.  One  document  might  well  have  been  added  — 
namely,  the  *  Proposals  of  the  Clergy/  on  which  Charles  I  hasetl  his 
scheme  of  toleration »  broiight  forward  at  Uxbridge,  February  164 J. 
They  were  printed  in  1887  in  this  Review  (vol.  ii.  pp.  J340  2)  by  Mr. 
Gardiner,  who  remarked,  *  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Oxford  clergy 
were  the  first  persona  who,  acting  as  a  public  body,  made  proposals  tend- 
ing to  toleration.'  Messrs.  Gee  and  Hardy's  work  concludes  with  the 
leading  statutes  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  concerned  with  rehgiona  matters, 
the  declaration  of  indulgence,  the  bill  of  rights,  the  toleration  act,  and  the 
act  of  settlement.  It  fully  desen-ea  the  hearty  imprimatur  of  the  bishop 
of  Oxford  prefixed  to  it. 


We  cannot  help  feeling  disappointed,  in  considering  Professor  Mdlil- 
bacher*s  Deutsche  GeschkhU'  untcr  ihu  Karolimjeni  (Stuttgart :  Cotta, 
1896),  that  a  great  authority  like  the  author,  sitting  down  for  the  first 
time  to  write  a  connected  historical  work  upon  his  own  special  subject, 
should  write  it  for  a  popular  series,  the  scheme  of  which  does  not  allow 
him  an  index  and  hardly  permits  a  footnote.     Our  disappointment  is 
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all  ihe  more  poignant  since  it  is  our  belief  that  this  is  quite  the  best  book 
which  has  until  now  appeared  upon  the  Carolingian  age.  It  is  admi- 
rably written,  admirably  arranged,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
we  detect  the  trained  diplomatist  at  every  page.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
masterly  works  which  we  have  read  upon  early  medieval  history  for  a 
long  while. 

The  Mamluke  or  Slave  Dyimsty  of  Egypt  (1260-1617  a.d.),  by  Sir 
William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.  (London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1896),  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  last  two  volumes  of  Weil's  Geschichte  dar  Chalifen^ 
which  were  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  original  work  is 
a  solid  but  not  a  brilliant  account  of  a  very  interesting  period  of  Egyptian 
history.  Sir  WiUiam  Muir  has  taken  out  the  solidity  without  much 
increasing  the  brilliancy.  The  abridgment  has  been  carelessly  done  and 
abounds  in  misprints.  No  attempt  has  apparently  been  made  to  supply 
Weil's  deficiencies  by  further  research,  and  Sir  William  Muir  allows 
himself  to  fall  into  various  topographical  errors,  due  probably  to  ignorance 
of  the  country  and  capital.  Of  the  artistic,  literary,  and  social  sides  of 
Mamluke  civilisation  we  read  scarcely  anything  in  these  pages.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  criticise  in  detail  a  work  so  inadequate  and  perfunctory. 
Its  only  merit  is  that  it  may  introduce  the  general  reader  to  a  subject 
hitherto  little  studied  in  England,  and  perhaps  lead  him  to  seek  more 
trustworthy  guides.  An  appendix  by  Yacoub  Artin  Pasha  is  the  only 
really  valuable  feature  in  a  book  which  we  hope  Sir  William  Muir  will 
thoroughly  recast  and  raise  to  the  level  of  his  earlier  and  justly 
esteemed  works  on  Mohammedan  history. 

The  third  volume  of  Yorkshire  Boyalist  Composition  Papers^  edited 
by  J.  W.  Clay  (Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series,  vol.  xx. 
1896),  like  the  two  earlier  ones,  is  well  edited,  but  contains  no  cases  of 
more  than  local  interest,  excepting  those  of  Lord  Eure  (p.  118),  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  (p.  159),  Sir  George  Radcliffe  (p.  105),  and  the 
countess  of  Arundel  (p.  185). 

The  Advice  to  a  Son,  by  Francis  Osborne,  edited  by  E.  A.  Parry 
(London:  David  Nutt,  1896),  is  the  work  of  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Peter  Osborne,  and  therefore  the  uncle  of  Dorothy  Osborne,  whose  letters 
Judge  Parry  published  in  1888.  Originally  published  in  1656,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  fjEimous  books  of  its  day,  and  is  still  amusing  and  instructive. 
The  editor  has  prefixed  to  it  a  good  criticism  of  his  author's  point  of 
view,  and  a  better  life  of  Osborne  than  any  hitherto  published,  together 
with  some  useful  notes.  Osborne  was  neither  a  great  thinker  nor  a 
great  writer,  but  his  essays  on  education,  marriage,  and  similar  topics 
admirably  illustrate  the  ideas  of  his  time,  and  contain  many  passages  of 
interest.  His  references  to  the  '  Eikon  Basilike '  (p.  19),  to  Hampden's 
ofatory  (p.  101),  and  to  Bacon  (p.  68)  are  instances.  In  the  note  on 
p.  141  there  is  a  curious  error ;  for  '  Bayly  Lewis '  read  Lewis  Bayly. 
Ib  the  address  to  the  reader  the  persons  referred  to  under  the  initials  B. 
and  H.  are  certainly  Baoon  and  Hobbes,  and  not  Buckingham  and 
Hndibras. 
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The  value  of  the  Ufe  of  Murabeau  by  Professor  Alfred  Stem  was  duly 
pointed  out  by  us  when  we  reviewed  the  original  German  book  (above, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  687-98, 1892).  We  have,  therefore,  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  the  appearance  of  a  French  translation,  by  MM.  Lesp^s,  Pasquet,  and 
Pierre  Peret  {La  Vie  de  MiraheaUy  2  vols.  Paris :  Bouillon,  1896-6), 
which  will  introduce  this  sober  and  learned  biography  to  a  much  wider 
audience.  The  author  has  used  the  opportunity  to  insert  a  variety  of 
small  corrections  all  through  the  book,  but  we  are  sorry  that  even  the 
scanty  index  which  was  provided  in  the  German  edition  is  absent  from 
the  French. 

The  poems  collected  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hillis  under  the  title  of  A 
Metrical  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (New 
York :  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  1896)  illustrate  the  hold  which  Napoleon 
obtained  over  the  imaginations  of  people  in  general,  but  most  of  them 
are  the  work  of  later  writers.  Had  he  brought  together  a  similar  collec- 
tion of  poems  by  contemporaries,  the  book  would  have  been  of  real 
historical  value.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  of  the  poems 
are  of  interest.  Walter  Thombury's  spirited  verses  were  worth  inserting, 
but  the  anonymous  poem  on  Madame  Tallien  (p.  64)  and  many  others 
are  unredeemable  nonsense.  Several  of  the  translations,  however,  are 
really  good,  and  there  are  twenty-five  portraits  of  Napoleon's  feunily  and 
his  generals. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Scargill-Bird's  Gtcide  to  the  Principal 
Classes  of  Documents  preserved  in  the  Public  Becord  Office  (London  : 
Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Oflfice,  1896)  bears  signs  of  careful  revision 
throughout,  and  though  the  price  remains  unchanged  is  enlarged  by 
nearly  one-fifth.  The  most  extensive  new  items  are  a  schedule  of  records 
of  the  superior  courts  of  law  (appended  to  the  introduction)  and  elaborate 
articles  on  'Miscellaneous  Books  and  Bolls.'  Both  these,  however,  to 
a  large  extent  repeat  information  already  given  elsewhere  under  different 
headings.  The  introduction  contains  also  a  statement  of  the  lists  and 
indexes  of  documents  recently  published  or  now  in  progress,  which  afford 
fresh  evidence  of  the  many-sided  activity  of  the  staff  of  the  record  office 
under  the  present  deputy-keeper's  administration.  The  classification  of 
the  documents  appears  to  us  better  adapted  for  those  who  have  an 
internal  knowledge  of  the  office  than  for  students  outside.  To  take  an 
example,  there  is  no  heading  '  Exchequer ; '  the  subsidy  rolls  have  to  be 
sought  under  the  arbitrary  title  of  '  Taxation,'  and  the  liberate  rolls 
appear  both  under  '  Receipts  and  Issues  of  the  Exchequer '  and  under 
*  Chancery  Enrolments  (Various),'  while  the  Black  Book  and  Bed  Book  of 
the  Exchequer  are  entered  among '  Registers  andBooks  of  Remembrance.' 
The  excellent  index,  however,  will  save  the  explorer  of  our  archives  from 
any  serious  inconvenience. 

The  St'itdi  Storici,  an  historical  review,  published  quarterly,  by 
Professor  Amedeo  Crivelucci  of  Pisa,  originally  with  the  co-operatiion  of 
his  colleague  Ettore  Pais,  deserves  more  attention  from  historical  students 
in  this  country  than  it  has  yet  received.  Professor  Grivellucci's  articles 
on  Lombard   history  are  of  great  value.     Those  on  church  history, 
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especially  on  the  authorship  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Lactantios,  are 
the  work  of  men  who  understand  their  subject.  The  writers  range 
oyer  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  investigation,  and  their  periodical  is 
one  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  good  library  of  reference^ 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  project  which  Professor 
Bury,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  set  on  foot  of  bringing  out  a  series 
of  texts  of  Byzantine  historians,  such  as  has  long  been  needed  to  super- 
sede the  unsatisfactory  Bonn  edition.  The  new  collection,  which  is  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.,  will  furnish  glossaries  as  well  as 
indexes,  and  will  include  not  only  Greek  works,  but  also  English  trans- 
lations of  chronicles  written  in  oriental  languages,  such  as  Armeniani 
Syriac,  and  Ethiopic. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

'Calendab  op  Ibish  State  Papers.' 

In  the  last  number  of  the  English  Historical  Review  Mr.  R.  Dunlop 
reviewed  my  two  volumes  of  the  *  Calendar  of  Irish  State  Papers  of  the 
Reign  of  Elizabeth.'  I  have  to  thank  him  for  certain  kind  remarks  re^ 
specting  my  work,  but  there  are  some  matters  in  his  review  to  which  I 
feel  compelled  to  draw  attention. 

Mr.  Dunlop  states  that  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Hans  Claude  Hamilton, 
'  possessed  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Ireland  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,'  and  that '  his  manner  of  editing  the  *^  Calendar  "  was  so 
entirely  satisfactory  that  it  was  hardly  possible  that  his  successor,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  should  escape  some  degree  of  invidious  comparison 
with  him.'  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  had 
an  experience  of  fifty  years,  whilst  I  came  quite  fresh  to  the  work.  I 
could  not  well  have  complained  if  Mr.  Dunlop  had  shown  that  I  had 
fallen  into  errors  by  adopting  a  course  avoided  by  Mr.  Hamilton.' 
Strangely  enough,  however,  he  blames  me  for  the  very  same  thing  that 
he  praises  in  Mr.  Hamilton.  Take,  for  instance,  my  index,  where  he 
says  that  my  defective  knowledge  of  Irish  history  and  geography  Ms 
most  noticeable ;  for,  despite  its  apparent  completeness,  only  the  faintest 
attempt  has  been  made  to  assist  the  reader  to  discriminate  between' 
personal  and  tribal  names,  or  to  identify  some  important  place  disguised 
under  some  uncouth  form  of  spelling.'  *  Who,'  he  adds,  *  for  example, 
were  Ever  McCollo,  Edward  Gybbon,  Harry  McShane,  Shane  McLisagh, 
and  a  score  of  others  whose  names  are  constantly  recurring  ?  '  After  thus 
broadly  stating  that  I  have  made  '  only  the  faintest  attempt '  to  assist  the 
reader,  he  admits  in  the  very  next  sentence  that  I  have  so  discriminated 
with  regard  to  several  names.  Now,  how  did  Mr.  Hamilton,  whoso 
editing  is  *  so  entirely  satisfactory,'  act  in  this  matter  ?  Let  me  take  my 
predecessor's  last  volume,  issued  when  his  knowledge  was  ripest.  In 
one  half  of  p.  58  there  are  twenty- two  names  of  places,  all  of  which* 
require  elucidation.  There  are  such  names  as  '  Gortymoawnye '  and 
*  Graigneportellaghe '  (Mr.  Dunlop's  criticisms  being  particular  even 
to  a*  single  letter,  I  may  say  that  in  the  text  the  name  is  'Graigene-* 
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portellaglie ').  Now  iu  the  index  every  one  of  these  Dames  is 
given  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  identification.  Again,  in  the  same 
volume  Mr.  Hamilton  haa  in  the  index  merely  *  McShane,  Henry  Oge 
McHenryJ     Still  aE  this  is  *  so  entirely  satiBfactory/     In  my  index  is 

*  McSharie,  Harry/  followed  by  •  Mc Shane,  Henry  Oge  Mc Harry,  son-in- 
law  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone/  and  1  am  told  that  my  index  is  very  defective* 
and  that  I  do  not  assist  the  reader  to  discriminate.     As  I  was  following, 

^  in  general,  the  methoil  of  editing  pursued  by  my  predecessor,  I  made  no 
mention  in  my  preface  of  any  changes  I  made.  There  were  three,  viz. 
the  manner  of  preface,  a  fuller  text,  and  the  introduction  of  some 
similarity  into  the  spelling  of  names,  Mr.  Hamilton  would  sometimes 
follow  the  original  by  spellmg  the  name  of  the  same  person  seveml  ways 
in  one  document.  At  other  times  he  would  alter  the  spelling.  I  have 
attempted  to  bring  in  some  uniformity. 

Take  another  name  instanced  by  Jlr,  Dunlop,  *  ICdward  Gybbon.* 
One  would  think  from  this  that  I  gave  no  more.     In  my  index  I  have, 

*  Gybbon,  Edward,  called  the  White  Knight  [of  Munster]/  Is  there  no 
identification  here  ?  As  to  *  McCollo,  or  McCoolye,  Ever,*  and  *  McLisagh, 
Shane,'  I  may  state  that  in  the  *  Index  to  Fiants  '  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(a  very  useful  and  valuable  compilation),  issued  by  the  Public  Record 
Oilice  of  Ireland,  I  find  *  McCoilo-CoUoe,  persons  of  the  name  pardoned,* 
and,  later  on,  *  McCoolie,  Ever,  pardon.'  In  neither  of  these  cases  is 
McMahon  mentioned.  Similarly  I  iind  *  McLisagh — Lisaghe — Lysagli 
— Lysaghe,  persons  of  the  name  pardoned/  Does  Mr.  Dunlop  think 
that  the  authorities  at  the  Pubhc  Record  Office,  Dublin,  have  not  *  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  Irish  history  and  Irish  geography'  which  he 
considers  to  be  lacking  in  myself  ?  Further,  it  is  unfair  to  hide  the  fact 
that  additional  means  of  identification,  both  as  to  persons  and  places, 
may  be  derived  from  the  cross  references  I  have  given.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  place-names  I  have  supplied  the  counties  to  which  they 
belong,  and  an  extremely  small  number  remain  as  in  the  text.    In  the 

*  Calendar  of  Elizabethan  Fiants  '  the  names  of  persons  and  places  are 
given  throughout  as  they  stand,  but  in  the  *  Index '  they  are  identified  as 
far  as  possible*  Mr«  Hamilton,  in  his  index,  acted  on  the  same  lines. 
I  have  already  shown  how  he  left  places  unidentifial;  similarly,  aa 
examples  of  persona  unidentified,  I  may  give  from  his  last  volume, 
*Keadoghe,  murder  of/  *McCoghlao,'  *  McDonnogh '  (not  even  'the 
young,'  as  in  the  text),  *  McDermot/  and  *  McGibbon.*     In  the  Dublin 

*  Index  to  Fiants '  we  have  cases  of  doubt  studding  the  pages.  But  no  one 
dreams  of  imputing  ignorance  on  the  above  grounds  either  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  or  to  the  authorities  at  Dublin ;  nor,  I  submit,  should  Mr* 
Dunlop,  for  such  reasons,  impute  ignorance  to  me. 

With  reference  to  my  two  volumes,  comprising  together  1,410  pages, 
Mr.  Dunlop  states,  *To  the  fairly  long  list  of  corrhjeiida  ct  addetida 
noted  by  Mr.  Atkinson  himself  *  (these,  thirty-eight  in  my  first  volume, 
including  dropped  commas,  itc,  are  reduced   to  se%^en  in  my  second) 

*  it  is  necessary  to  add  (omitting  minor  blunders)  the  following ;  *  and 
then  comes  a  page  of  supposed  errata*  I  do  not  know  what  Mr,  Dunlop's 
notion  of  *  minor  blunders  '  may  be,  but  here  are  two  of  the  major 
blunders  he  notices  :  '  p.  B23,  for  Gansworth  read  Gawsworth  '  (I  had 
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mistaken  n  for  n,  a  daily  blunder  mth  moflt  in  tho  reading  of  old  manu- 
scripts, and  frequently  au  inevitable  one)  ;  and,  *  p.  (>21,  coL  1,  lino  1, 
for  O^Donnell,  Sbane  McMaiius  Oge,  read  O'Donnell,  Hugh  Roe  '  (the 
heading  referring  to  the  former  had  been  erroneously  put  at  the  head  of 
the  last  column  of  many  referring  to  the  latter)*  Then  there  are  four 
casen  where  Mr*  Dun  lop  finds  fault  with  the  dating  of  doeiiments.  In 
three  of  these  I  followed  the  memoranda  left  by  my  predecessor*  whose 
knowledge  was  *  imrivalled.*  But  in  two  of  these  cases  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  think  Mr.  Dunlop  is  right.  The  fourth  case  (the  letter  of 
James  Filz  Thomas  to  the  earl  of  Ormonde)  involves  rather  a  question  of 
arrangement  than  an  error  of  date.  Agam»  BIr,  Dunlop  says»  *  Wherever 
"Moylusse'*  may  be  it  certainly  is  not  in  co.  Antrim,'  I  had  conjectured 
it  was  Moylusk,  in  that  county.  It  is  to  he  noted  that  Mr.  Dunlop  him- 
self cannot  always  identify.  As,  however,  my  critic  is  uncertain  where  it 
ia,  I  may  tell  him  that  I  now  consider  it  to  be  Mulhussey,  co»  Meath. 
Further,  *  Boyle,  a  substitute  escheator,  is  undoubtedly  Richard  l^oyle, 
subsequently  earl  of  Cork/  Mr,  Dunlop  may  be  right,  but  I  chose  not  to 
commit  myself,  as  no  Christian  name  was  mentioned.  Again,  'p.  857, for 
Neale  McHaghe  read  Neal  McHugh  [O'Neill].'  If  I  did  not  identify  this 
Keill  in  my  first  Yolume,  I  did  in  my  second,  which  Mr.  Dunlop  reviews 
with  the  first,  but  he  is  not  generous  enough  to  admit  the  fact.  Mr. 
Dunlop  speaks  with  approval  of  the  *  rapidity  '  with  which  my  two  volumes 
have  been  brooght  out.  ^Ir.  Hamiltou's  five  volumes  were  brought  out 
in  thirty -five  years,  an  average  of  seven  years  to  each.  I  have  published 
two  volumes  in  six  years,  and  a  third  will  probably  be  out  about  the  close 
of  1H07,  or  three  volumes  in  seven  years.  Bnt  Mr.  Dunlop  makes 
no  allowance,  and  fastens  even  on  a  few  mistakes  about  names. 

But  to  proceed  with  his  alleged  errata.  *  P.  897i  for  Edenduaoarrick 
reatl  Edenduflfcarrick  {now  Shane's  Castle)/  But  Edenduscarrick  is  one 
of  the  renderings  of  this  name,  and  in  the  index  I  have  given  other  ren- 
derings.    In  the  document  referred  to  by  ^Ir.  Dunlop  the  writer  has  put 

*  Edenduscarick/  and  Burghley  has  written  on  the  margin,  *  Edeudus- 
carryck/     Does  !^lr,  Dunlop  think  I  iim  unable  to  distinguish  between  an 

*  f '  and  a  long  *  s '  ? 

Further, '  P.  297,  for  McWilliam  read  McQuiUin  (the  same  mistake 
occurs  in  vol.  vii,  p.  109)/  Now,  in  the  first  of  these  cases  the  word  is 
written  McWyllin,  and  I  admit  that  I  mistook  the  three  concluding 
strokes  for  an  *  m/  But,  in  the  second  case,  the  word  is  clearly  written 
in  ftill,  *  McWilliam/  The  eiror  is  the  scribe's,  but  I  was  bound  to  put 
the  word  as  it  stood,  though  correction  should  have  been  added.  Simi- 
larly T^-ith  regard  to  *  P.  407,  for  Lough  Sydney  read  Lough  Erne 
(posaibly  a  mistake  of  Clifford's).'  Certainly  *  Sydney*  is  the  word  in  the 
letter,  and  I  could  not  but  insert  it.  Still  there  was  no  possibility  of  a 
mistake  being  made  as  to  the  lough  intended,  for  in  the  very  same 
sentence  Clitford  speaks  of  Belleek  as  being  on  the  river  Erne. 

Mr.  Dunlop  has  clearly  not  looked  at  the  original  State  Papers  before 
finding  fault.  I  will  give  two  other  instances.  *  P,  218,  for  O'Melan  ? 
read  O'Hagan.'  The  letter  in  which  this  occurs  is  certified  by  Fenton, 
and  the  word  is  undoubtedly  m  I  have  given  it.  *  P.  340.  for  Acham  ? 
read  action/    Here  the  sentence  is, "  LoM  Mountgarrett  is  entered  into 
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Acham,  laying  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Ormonde.'  Mr.  Dunlop,  not 
Imowing  anything  of  Acham  (for  he  queries  it,  as  he  does  O'Melan), 
jump^  to  the  conclusion  (natural  from  the  tenor  of  the  sentence)  that 
*  action  '  is  the  correct  rendering.  But  the  word  is  *  Acham/  and  Mr. 
Dunlop  himself  could  read  it  in  no  other  way. 

A  worse  instance'.of  his  haste  tofind  error  is,  *  P.  283,  IG,  for  [Sir  William 
Bussell]  read  [Lord  Burgh],  and  delete  note.'  The  note  referred  to  is  my 
comment,  *  A  contemporary  endorsement  has  erroneously  put  Lord  Burgh 
as  the  name  of  the  lord  deputy.'  My  insertion  of  Russell's  name  is 
quite  correct.  The  date  of  the  warrant  is  7  May  1597.  It  refers  to 
'your'  [Russell's]  letter  of  20  Dec.  159G.  That  letter,  to  which  the 
warrant  is  a  reply,  is  calendared  in  my  volume,  and  Mr.  Dunlop  could 
have  seen  it.  The  very  next  document  to  the  warrant,  and  of  the  same 
date  (7  May),  has  on  the  dorse  Russell's  name.  This  Mr.  Dunlop  could 
not  know,  unless  he  had  looked  at  the  original ;  but  he  could  see,  from 
successive  letters  calendared  in  the  same  volume,  that  Sir  William 
Russell  wrote  from  Dublin  as  lord  deputy  on  12,  13,  15,  19,  and  20 
May,  Lord  Burgh's  letters  from  Westchester  and  Beaumaris,  of  8  May 
and  11  May,  show  that  he  had  not  reached  Ireland  on  7  May.  In  fact  he 
did  not  land  till  the  15th,  and  it  was  only  on  the  22nd,  as  Lord  Burgh 
himself  writes  on  the  24th  of  the  month,  that  he  '  entered  into  the  charge 
of  his  office.'  Mr.  Dunlop  hitnself  takes  note  of  the  date.  Thus,  whether 
I  correct  a  document  or  not,  I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  incur 
Mr.  Dunlop's  blame.  But  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shown  that  it  was 
not  *  necessary  to  add '  a  great  many  of  his  statements  to  my  Ust  of 
corrigenda  et  addenda. 

I  had  prepared  a  full  reply  to  Mr.  Dunlop's  strictures  on  my  state- 
ments as  to  Tyrone's  paramount  position  in  Ireland,  and  as  to  Elizabeth 
and  others  countenancing  his  assassination,  but  the  Editor  informs  me 
that  the  rules  of  the  Review  prevent  his  insertion  of  answers  bearing 
upon  matters  of  opinion  and  interpretation. 

Ernest  G.  Atkinson. 
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[Contribationi  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  ocoaiioxial,  are  invited.  They 
■hoald  be  drawn  np  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  L. 
Poole,  at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

Report  concerning  work  undertaken  in  English  collections  for  the  purposes  of  the 

*  Monunienta  Germaniae : '  by  K.  Hampe  [with  notes  on  the  Cheltenham  manuscript 
of  Paul  the  Deacon^s  *  Hist.  Langobard.*  (11th  cent.)  ;  the  British  Museum  MS.  of 
Leo  of  Ostia's  chronicle  of  Montecassino  ;  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  the  Veronese  annals 
of  Parisius  of  Cerea  ;  Cheltenham  MSB.  containing  a  redaction  of  the  Bern  chronicle 
attributed  to  Justinger  and  a  chronicle  of  St.  Giles  at  Nuremberg/  The  writer  also 
prints  a  contemporary  account  of  the  battle  of  Hattin  (i  187)  in  a  manuscript  of  St. 
John*8  College,  Oxford,  and  two  letters  of  Adolf  of  Nassau  (1297)  and  one  of 
Edward  I  (1278)  from  a  Bodleian  MS.].— N.  Arch.  xxii.  1. 

Manuscripts  recently  acquired  by  tJie  BibliotJUque  Nationale  [1894- 1 895]:  by  H, 
Omont,  concluded.— Bibl.  Itlcole  Chartes,  Ivii.  H,  4. 

The  sources  of  Joscphus,  Antiq.  xii.  5,  1— xiii:  by  A.  Bi'rcHLER. — Rev.  Etudes  Juives, 
64. 

Joannes  Bhetoi-  [the  writer  used  by  Evagrius] :  by  C.  E.  Gleyb  [who  gives  reasons  for 
believing  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  original  form  of  the  first  seventeen  books  of 
John  Malalas,  the  form  in  which  they  stood  before  book  xviii.  was  added  soon 
after  Justinian's  time.  Of  this  work  the  Oxford  MS.  Baroo.  182  is  an  epitome]. — 
Byz.  Zft.  V.  3,  4.    Sept. 

The  Syriac  chronicle  attributed  to  Dionysius  of  Tellmalhri  (edited  by  the  abb6 
Chabot) :  by  F.  Nau  [the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  chronicle  contain  transla- 
tions from  Socrates,  John  of  Asia,  and  others.  The  fourth  part  is  a  valueless 
composition  of  an  unknown  monk,  who  wrote  in  775,  probably  in  the  monastery  of 
Zougenin,  near  Amida].— Bull.  Crit.    June-Aug. 

Notes  and  criticisms  on  the  chronicle  of  Ahimaas  of  Oria  [800-1054]  (Neubauer's 

*  Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles,'  ii.  No.  5) :  by  D.  Kaufuann.— Monatschr.  Gesch. 
und  Wissensch.  Judenth.    June, 

Egyptian  fragments :  printed  by  A.  Neudauer.  II.  1 :  The  Jews  under  El-Hakim  bi- 
amri-llah  [996-1021].  2:  A  Hebrew  document  by  B.  Nissim  relating  to  the  first 
crusade.    3  :  The  Nagid  [c.  1 100].— Jew.  Qu.  Rev.  33.    Oct, 

On  t)ie  history  of  bishop  Leo  of  Vercclli  and  his  time :  by  H.  Block  [who  prints  the 
text  of  the  almost  undecipherable  additions  on  the  last  page  of  the  Yercelli  MS. 
cii. :  (1)  autograph  draughts  of  four  letters  by  Leo  to  Henry  II,  1016,  with  an 
historical  commentary;  (2)  a  first  sketch,  also  in  Leo's  hand, of  Henry  II*s  diploma, 
for  Yercelli  (Stumpf  1634).  To  these  are  subjoined  remarks  (3)  on  the  documents 
drawn  up  by  bishop  Leo,  tracing  his  hand  in  a  number  of  diplomas  of  Otto  III  and 
Henry  II,  in  three  capitularies,  and  in  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Pavia,  1022  ;  and 
(4)  on  his  importance  at  the  courts  of  the  two  emperors.  An  appendix  gives  other 
writings  and  verses  by  Leo,  or  probably  assignable  to  him,  and  a  note  by  B.  Hen- 
ning  on  a  German  phrase  in  one  of  the  letters].— N.  Arch.  xxii.  1. 

Elucidations  of  the  diplomas  of  the  emperor  Henry  II  i  by  H.  Bresslau.  II  (continued 
from  vol.  XX.) :  the  history  of  the  chancery,  the  dating,  and  the  emperor's  itinerary 
[Nov.  1007- loi 3] :  with  excursus  by  H.  Blocii.— N.  Arch.  xxii.  1. 

Kote  on  Abraltam  bar  Billelt  the  Arabian  historian  and  poet :  by  D.  Kaufmann.— Jew. 
Qu.  Rev.  33.    Oct. 

The  Vatican  Archives :  by  C.  H.  Haskins  [a  valuable  survey  of  work  recently  done  in 
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them,  pointing  out  some  lines  of  inqalry  which  maj  be  bas«d  on  their  use]. — 

Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  iu  1.     Oct. 
A  ktter  of  Inriocent  III  [30  Oct,  i2io]  directed  [though  not  by  name]  agaimt  Otto  IV: 

printed  by  B-  Bbetholz.^N,  Arch.  xxii.  1. 
Prayers  of  llie  skk  in  Die  Jio&pitnls  of  tJic  order  of  SL  John  of  Jerusalem  :  by  L.  Le 

Ctband  [who  prints  forms  in  use  m  the  thirteenth  century  at  Acre  ftnd  in  Cypms]. 

Bilil.  Kcole  Chartes,  Ivii.  3.  4. 
Medirfi*at  Scri'i^ee -books  of  Aquitmne.    Ill :  Limog«B :  by  R.  Tt^iooe.-^ Dublin  Eev. 

N.  S.  20.     OcL 
Documents  S7tpplementarif  to  Limburg-Stinim's  *  Codex  diplomat icm  Flaridriae :  *  by 

F.  Fc7?ck-Bkentak<>  [who  prints  letters  and  other  documents  ranging  from  1294  to 

i304]»^Bibl.  Kcole  Chartes*  Ivii.  3,  4. 
Grant  by  JoJm  TIL  duke  of  Brabant^  of  judicial  potoers  in  the  court  of  Sofnbreffe 

[1342] :  printed  with  a  fac  si  mile.— Trans,  R,  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  x. 
Docunwnts  ilhistrathi^  tJu  diplomatic  rclntions  h'twecn  the  papacy  and  Switzerland 

[1512-1552] :  edited  by  C.  Winz.— Quell.  Schweiz.  Gesch,  xvi. 
Documents  on  the  reformation  in  Savoy  ;i558-i5S6] :  printed  by  F,  Bobel*— Bull.  Soc. 

Hiat.  Protest,  Frani:*  xlv.  11.     NtJt\ 
Documents  reUttiyuj  to  tM  *  Drucklibund  '  [or  secret  articles]  attached  to  tihC  treaty 

cmiclndcd  at  Solothurn  ttctwcen  iJte  Rom^n  catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  and 

iJie  French  avibassador^  tJie  count  du  Lac  [II  May  1715] :  printed  by  T,  vojf  Lieue- 

KAt,— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  189(J.  5. 


The  tises  of  legal  history  :  by  M,  CaACKA>T:HORPE.— Laiv  Qu.  Rev.  48.     Oct, 

Infenmiiojictl  lau}[a.ii  address  delivered  before  the  American  Ear  Association^  19  Aug.] : 
by  lord  Russell  of  Killowen.— Law  Qu.  Rev.  4rt,     Oct. 

The  legal  position  of  tJie  church  in  the  third  century :  by  P.  AlolRu.— Rev.  Quest, 
hist.  Ix.  2.     OcL 

Diocletian's  ordinance  for  assessment  [in  the  Syrian  law-book  published  by  Bruna  and 
Sachau:  by  0.  Skbce,— Zft,  Soc.-WirthBch.-Geseh.  iv.  3,  4. 

Liberiusand  Felix  II:  by  T.  Mommhen  [who  justifies  the  insertion  of  the  latter*s  name 
in  the  ofHcial  list  of  Roman  bishops,  and  argues  that  his  support  by  Constant i us 
does  not  by  itself  convict  Felix  of  Ariani^m.  The  writer  further  identities  with 
Felix  the  unnamed  pope,  who  upheld  the  Nicene  faith  and  died  in  exile,  com- 
mem  orated  in  an  epitaph  preserved  in  a  manuscript  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  rejects 
the  identiiication  with  Liberitis  (maintained  by  G.  B.  dc  llossi  and  L.  Duchesne)  or 
with  Martin  I  {advocated  by  F.  X.  von  Funk)  .—D.  Zft.  Gosch.-wissenseh.  N.F.  i.  3. 

On  the  historif  of  the  ancimit  Christ  inn  church  of  Malta  :  by  A.  Ma\'R  [who  contends 
that  the  traces  of  Christianity  in  the  islands  do  not  go  further  back  than  the  fourth 
century,  and  that  no  bishopric  existed  there  until  the  reconque^it  from  the 
Vandals  in  the  sixth  century ;  the  church  was  extinguished  by  the  Arab  conquest 
in  S70,  and  was  not  re-eatablished  until  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries^  when 
it  was  dependent  not  upon  the  eastern,,  but  upon  the  western  church* — Hist.  Jahrb. 
xvii.  3. 

Earlif  Chiktian  geography  [from  the  4th  to  the  8th  cent.]:  by  C.  R,  Bkaxuit. — 
Trans,  B.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  x. 

The  measttrcincjit  of  colttvins  at  iJie  end  of  ti^e  Eontan  ^ieHod :  by  V.  Moiitct  [who 
prints  a  brief  list  of  rules  from  a  Ratisbon  MS.  (now  at  Munich)  of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century].— Bibl.  Kcole  Chartes,  Ivii.  3,  4, 

The  Jews  iatiw  prtncij)ality  of  Otangc:  by  J.  Bacek.  -Rev,  Etudes  Juives,  (14, 

TaiUefer  dc  L^on  [in  the  Haintonge  version  of  the  pseudo-Turpin]  :  by  F,  W.  Bocr- 
DiLiON  [who  finds  the  historical  prototype  of  this  legendary  companion  of  Charle- 
magn©  in  William  Taillefer,  count  of  Angoulfinie,  916-962,  whose  feats  are  related 
by  Adheraar  of  Chabannes,  and  suggestfl  other  possible  confusions  of  persons  by 
the  help  of  %vhich  the  stoi-y  grew  up].— Folk- Lore,  vii.  3.     Sept, 

Moravia  and  the  dominions  of  Boleslav  II,  duke  of  Bohemia  :  by  B.  Bretholz  [who 
argues  that  Moravia  did  not  fall  under  Bohemian  dornination  in  the  htilf-century 
preceding  its  conquest  by  Boleslav  Chabry  of  Poland  in  1003].— Arch.  Oesterreich, 
Gesch.  Ixxxii.  L 
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Papal  ccnckLVi^.—Qmrt  Rev.  368.    Oct. 

ThtumvsrsUirs  in  tJ^  middle  otjes  [on  H.  Rashdall's  boolc]. — Church  Qu.  Eev.  85,  OcL 

On  the  origin  of  the  Electorate  :  by  T.  Likdskr  [a  defence  of   his   theory   agninst 

v&rioDS  criticisms]* — Milth.  Inat.  Oesterreich,  Gesoh.-forsch*  xviL  4, 
The  relation  of  tf^e  dttcht/  of  Lorraine  to  i/wf  Empire  :  by  M,  Janhen  [who  niaLntains^ 
again iit  E.  Bonvalot,  that  the  tentu  of  the  investiture  of  duke  Frederick  III  by 
Alfonso  of  Castile  in  1258  show  that  Ihe   claehy   was  an   imperial   fielj.— Hist. 
Jahrb.  svii.  3. 
The  grant  of  the  huiulgenc^  of  the  Portiuncula  1  by  P.  Saiiatieb  [who»  in  oppoaition 
to  his  former  opinion,  now  ftdmiti;  that  it  is  historical,  and  supports  bia  contention 
by  documents.  1277-1305].— Kev.  hist.  Ixii.  2.     Nov. 
Ths  blockade  of  England  by  PhiUp  tJw  Fair :  by  C.  de  la  RonciAre  [on  the  seapfighta 
between  English  and  French  ;  Philip's  plans  for  creating  a  navy  and  their  poor 
guocess;  his  attempts  to  puruhui^e  the  support  of  Aragon  and  Norway  ;  the  various 
operfttions  of  the  French  tleet  \  the  Flemish  war ;  the  relief  of  Zierikzee]. — Rev. 
Quest,  hisl.  Ix.  2.     Oct, 
DanU  and  the  visio7i  of  Si,  Fursey :  by  Mns.  MuLEii^— Dublin  Eev.  N.  S.  30.    Oct, 
MedUml  m]^«^ic».— Edinb.  liev.  378.     OcL 
ConhibiUums  to  the  history  of  tlie  Jews  at  Corfu  [1364-1774J :  by  Dp  Kaffmann.— Rev. 

Etudes  Juives,  04. 
The  captivity  of  John  of  Orleans,  count  of  An^ouUme  [1412-1445] :  by  G.  Dupont- 
FuuusB  [who  Btates  that  in  addition  to  the  150,000  crowns  due  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Buzsn^ais  of  14  Nov.  14124  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence  stipulated  without 
authority  lor  fiOtOOO  crowns,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  further  demands 
from   the  English,  the   detention   of  the  hostages  was   protracted].— Rev.  hist. 
IxiL  1.     Sept, 
Th4  betrayal  of  Ludovico  Sform  at  Novara  [1500]:  by  H.  Escher  [who  gives  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  affair  and  lU  antecedents  ;  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Bwisa  troops  in  Ludovico*H  pay  did  their  best  to  protect  him,  and  shows 
that  the  duke  took  refuge  among  the  Hwiss  serving  with  the  French  army,  by  one 
of  whom  he  was  sold  for  200  crowns.    Excursus  and  notes  are  appended]. — Jahrb. 
Schweiz.  Cksch.  xxi. 
The  colonel  and  hii  command :  by  J.  Corbett  [on  the  origin  of  the  title  of  colonel, 
which  is  found  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     The  writer  rejecta 
the  supposed  connexion  with  the  command  of  a  '  little  column/  and  thinks  the 
word  may  have  had  to  do  with  a  staff  of  rank  borne  by  the  officer]. — Amer,  Hist. 
Bev.  ii.  1.    Oct, 
Mr,  Froude  and  the  emnHl  of  Trent :  by  W.  Kent.-  Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  20.    Oct. 
Oh  the  correspondence  of  generals  Oallwi,  AldringeUt  and  Piccohmini  in  February 

1634:  by  A.  HtTBEB.— Arch.  Oesterreich.  Oeach.  Ixxxii.  2. 
The  attempts  of  the  count  palatine  Philip  Williatn  to  restore  C}iarl<*s  II  to  (lie  throne 
of  ETigland  [1654- 165 5]:   by  R.  ILvbskncamp,  with  documents.— D.  Zft.  Geach. 
wiaaensch.,  N.F.,  i.  3. 
The  mimon  of  tJie  marMJial  du  Tessi  to  Spain  [1724] ;  by  A,  BAUnauiABT,— Rev. 

QueBt.  hist.  Ix.  2.  Oct. 
The  uland  of  La  Madaktm  [off  Sardinia] :  by  H.  MARMONiEa  [who  shows  that  this 
and  the  neighbouring  ialande,  distingoiabed  as  the  ^tles  inbermMiaiies/  formed  a 
part  of  the  Genoese  possessions  and  were  dependent,  ecclesiastically  and  for 
parpoee*  of  administration,  upon  Corsica;  they  were  occupied  in  1767  by  Sardinian 
troops,  and  when  in  the  following  year  Corsica  was  ceded  by  Genoa  to  France  the 
small  islands  became  the  subject  of  diplomatio  correspondence,  and  the  (question 
was  Btill  unsettled  when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1792,  thereHuHof  an  unsuc- 
aeisful  attack  of  the  Ck>rBicans  upon  La  Mu^aJena  was  to  leave  it  an  uncontested 
dependency  of  Sardinia].— Rev.  hist.  Ixii.  I.  Sept, 
The  policy  of  Russia  towards  Polafid  before  the  first  partition :  by  N.   Caiscatjui?, 

continued. — Zbur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     Sept. 
The  pariiticn  of  Poland :  by  J.  B.  Pkukins.— Amer.  Hist.  Bev.  ii,  1.    Oct. 
The  foreign  policy  of  William  Pitt  in  the  first  decad  of  his  ministry  in  its  European 
VOL.    XI L — NO.   XLV.  O 
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significance:  by  F.  Salomon  [who  holds  that  Bussia  constitated  his  chief  diffi- 
culty].—Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.,  N.S.,  X. 

France  and  the  Daniibian  principalities  [1789-18 15] :  by  J.  D.  Ohika  [showing  how 
the  French  revolution  stimulated  the  growth  of  national  feeling  in  the  princi- 
palities, and  how  the  policy  of  Napoleon  indirectly  and  in  its  results,  rather  than 
in  its  intention,  contributed  to  their  final  independence].— Ann.  Sciences  polit. 
xi.  2,  8. 

The  Dropmore  papers,  U :  Correspondence  of  lord  Grenville  [1791-1794].— Edinb.  Rev. 
878.    Oct. 

Cfustavus  IV  and  the  grand  duchess  Alexandra  Pavlovna :  by  Baron  Dbizen,  con- 
cluded.—Bussk.  Starina.    Oct, 

The  policy  of  Napoleon  and  the  Franco-Russian  alliance :  by  G.  Buchholz  [who  aims 
at  showing  by  reference  to  recently  published  documents  and  to  two  memoirs  by 
Gnttin  hitherto  nnprinted,  that  in  making  an  alliance  with  Bussia  Napoleon  I 
was  only  carrying  out  a  plan  of  the  republic,  that  the  real  key  to  Napoleon's 
policy  is  the  fact  that  the  enemy  of  France  was  England ;  he  inherited  the  struggle 
for  power  with  England  from  the  monarchy.  In  Bussia  as  early  as  1799  the 
exclusion  of  the  English  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  conquest  of  India  were 
regarded  as  the  proper  objects  of  a  war  to  be  carried  on  with  the  help  of  France]. — 
Preuss.  Jahrb.  Ixxxiv.  8.    June. 

The  duke  o/Reichstadt :  by  E.  Dabd  [a  very  favourable  account  of  the  son  of  Napoleon]. 
Ann.  Sciences  polit.  xi.  8. 

Lazare  Camot  in  Warsaw  in  18 16 :  by  G.  Vorobiev  [on  the  grandfather  of  the  late 
president  of  the  French  republic,  who  spent  some  months  in  Poland  when  exiled 
by  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII]. — Bussk.  Starina.    Oct. 

Leopold  von  Ranke :  by  E.  G.  Bourne.— Seewanee  Bev.    Aug. 

An  international  chronicle  of  1895 :  by  C.  Dupuib  [an  attempt  to  smnmarlse  the 
principal  features  and  events  of  the  year  in  their  bearing  on  questions  of  inter- 
national law.    This  is  a  new  departure  in  this  review]. — Ann.  Sciences  polit.  xi.  5. 

Pranoe 

The  Chdtelet  of  Paris  about  1400 :  by  L.  Batiffol.— Bev.  hist.  Ixii.  2.  Nov.  (con- 
tinued from  vol.  Ixi.) 

The  preliminaries  of  the  wars  of  religion :  by  V.  L.  Boubbillt.  I :  Public  feeling 
after  the  death  of  Francis  II ;  attempts  at  conciliation.  II :  The  organisation  of 
parties;  the  edict  of  January  1562. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran^.  xlv.  8,  9, 11. 
Aug.,  Sept.,  Nov. 

A  contemporary  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  murder  of  admiral  Coligny  and  the 
massacre  at  Bourges  :  printed  by  N.  Weiss.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest  Franc,  xlv. 
8,  9.    Aug.,  Sept. 

Specimens  of  abjurations  made  by  Roman  catholics  in  huguenot  churches :  by  P.  db 
Fklice. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran^.  xlv.  11.    Nov. 

Public  opinion  and  controversy  in  the  time  of  Richelieu :  by  G.  Faoniez  [in  connexion 
with  L.  Dedouvres*  work  on  *  Le  Pdre  Joseph  ']. — Bev.  Quest,  hist.  Ix.  2.    Oct. 

An  anonymous  poem  addressed  to  Lduis  XIV  on  behalf  of  the  protestants  [July  1685]. 
Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlv.  10.     Oct. 

The  mainmortables  in  the  French  Jura  and  Voltaire*s  efforts  for  their  liberation :  by 
P.  Dabmstadteb  [who  examines  the  famous  case  of  the  tenants  of  St.  Claude, 
1 772- 1 775.  He  describes  their  economic  position  and  their  commercial  institu- 
tions, and  insists  on  the  limited  area  within  which  their  burdens  were  oppressive. 
He  urges  that  their  communal  organisation  and  other  points  in  the  system  were 
favourable  to  their  wellbeing,  and  maintains  that  Voltaire's  action  was  based 
rather  on  general  grounds  of  theory  than  on  a  consideration  of  real  grievances]. — 
Zft.  Soc.-Wirthsch.-Gesch.  iv.  8,  4. 

Voltaire  and  the  Nine  Sisters :  by  L.  Amiable  [describing  his  connexion  with  the 
masonic  lodge  of  that  name]. — B^vol.  Fran?,  xvi.  1,  2.    July. 

Louis  XVI  and  the  Nine  Sisters  :  by  L.  Amiable  [a  chapter  in  the  history  of  free- 
masonry].—B^vol.  Fran?,  xvi.  3.     Sept. 
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Peasants*  property  in  France  before  the  revolution  and  the  sales  of  national  goods :  by 
J.  LuTSCHizKT  [who  estimates  the  number  of  land  proprietors  (mostly  peasants) 
before  the  revolution  at  aboat  five  millions,  and  examines  in  detail  the  distribution 
of  the  holdings  and  the  economic  results  of  the  confiscation]. — Zft.  Soc.-Wirthsch.- 
Gesoh.  iv.  3,  4. 

The  Rolands  in  Beavjolais  in  the  eighteenth  century :  by  L.  Missol  and  C.  Pebroud 
[on  the  family  history  of  the  Girondin  minister]. — B^vol.  Fran^.  xvi.  5.     Nov. 

Huot  de  Goncourt :  by  A.  Bbette  [proving  that  the  ancestor  of  the  brothers  de  Gon- 
court  was  a  roturier ;  that  he  was  elected  to  the  constituent  assembly  by  the 
nobility  and  clergy  as  well  as  by  the  third  estate  of  Bourmont ;  but  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  himself  off  as  the  representative  of  the  large  and  ill-defined  pro- 
vince of  Bassigny.  A  map  illustrating  the  confusion  of  electoral  districts  in 
Lorraine  accompanies  the  article.]— B^vol.  Fran^.  xvi.  5.    Nov, 

The  cahiers  of  1789:  by  A.  Bbette  [showing  that  they  were  regarded  both  by  the 
nobility  and  by  the  third  estate  as  imperative  mandates]. — B^vol.  Fran^.  xvi.  2. 
Aug, 

The  elections  of  1789  in  the  district  of  Vire :  by  F.  Moublot  [based  upon  several  un- 
edited documents  from  the  departmental  archives  of  Calvados]. — B^vol.  Fran^. 
xvi.  4,  6.    Oct.,  Nov. 

The  representative  RuM  at  Vitry-le-Franqois :  by  A.  Cobda  [printing  the  deliberations 
of  the  town  council,  16  May  1790 — 18  Oct.  1793]. — R^vol.  Fran^.  xvi.  3.    Sept. 

Address  of  the  directory  of  the  department  of  the  Gard  [1790],  reprinted  [clearing 
the  protestants  from  complicity  in  the  massacres  at  Nimes].>-Bull.  Soc.  Hist. 
Protest.  Fran^.  xlv.  10.    Oct. 

The  organisation  of  the  first  committee  of  public  safety :  by  H.  E.  Boubne.  [The  com- 
mittee, while  repeatedly  reminding  their  representatives  of  their  unlimited  powers, 
acted  according  to  the  policy  of  the  convention  in  protecting  the  generals  from  an 
undue  interference  with  military  operations  and  in  guarding  local  liberties.] — Ann. 
Rep.  Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.  1894. 

Freedom  of  worship  and  tJie  committee  of  public  safety :  by  J.  Guhjjluub.— B^vol. 
Fran^.  xv.  12,  xvi.  1.    June,  July. 

An  alleged  decree  of  the  national  convention :  by  F.  A.  Aulard  [showing  that  there  is 
no  formal  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  decree  preventing  representatives  from 
being  sent  to  their  own  department,  but  that  the  existence  of  such  a  decree  was 
sometimes  affirmed,  sometimes  denied,  by  the  committee  of  public  safety  and  the 
convention].— B^vol  Fran^.  xvi.  6.    Nov. 

The  alleged  secret  articles  of  the  pacification  of  1795  :  by  C.  L.  Chassin.  [There  were 
no  secret  political  articles,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  the  *  Bevue  des  Questions 
Historiques  *  Jan.  1881,  but  there  were  financial  articles,  some  public,  but  most  of 
them  secret]— B^vol.  Fran^.  xv.  12.    June. 

The  performances  of  the  bureau  du  triage :  by  J.  Viabd  [who  gives  an  account  of 
the  11,760  bundles  and  registers  of  the  Chambre  des  Ck)mptes  ranging  from  1300  to 
1791,  which  were  destroyed  by  this  committee  in  the  year  V].— Bibl.  Ecole 
Chartes,  Ivii.  8,  4. 

Napoleon  III  [on  works  by  P.  de  la  Gorce,  H.  de  Laire,  and  General  Lebrun].— Edinb. 
Rev.  878.    Oct. 

Lion  Say  as  a  minister  of  finance :  by  A.  Abmaunk. — Ann.  Sciences  polit.  xi.  6. 


Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

Notes  on  formularies  in  the  university  library  at  Graz:  by  J.  Losebth.— N.  Arch. 
xxii.  1  (continued  from  vol.  xxi.) 

On  the  authorities  for  Hungarian  history :  by  R.  F.  Kaindl,  continued  [on  the  Hun- 
garian-Polish chronicle  (written  c.  1200  probably  at  Gran)  and  the  document  of  St. 
Stephen  for  Martinsberg-Pannonhalma  (not  an  original  but  an  early  copy)]. — Arch. 
Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixxxii.  2. 

The  Passau  annals :  by  J.  Wideicamm  [who  writes  independently  of  the  article  on  the 
same  subject  by  A.  Lang  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  *  Hist.  Jahrb.*    He  deals 
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with  the  hialorical  works  composed  at  PaBsau  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards, 
with  the  help  of  manuacripts  at  Munich]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii*  3. 

The  south-cast  marches  of  Gtrmany  from  the  tefiih  to  tJte  twelfth  century :  by  V. 
Hamkobbl  [de^Hng  (1)  with  the  term$)  '  marchia/  *  comiiatuB/  and  '  pagus/  and 
(S)  with  the  different  marches,  a.  the  Riedmark*  b.  the  east  march  (Austria),  c,  the 
Upper  Carintliian  march,  d.  the  inarch  of  Pettau,  e.  the  march  of  Saunicn,  /.  the 
march  of  C&rniola,  (/,  the  march  of  iBtria]»  with  six  maps  and  an  index,— Arch. 
Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixxxii.  2. 

History  of  (he  Benedictine  convent  of  Traunkirchen  in  Upper  AuAtria :  by  G.  E.  Fbiess 
[with  documents  and  a  necrology]. — Arch,  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixiiii*  1. 

The  dukedoin  of  tJte  bishop  of  Wilrsbitrg  and  the  Fraftconian  courts  of  justice :  by  E. 
Mayer  [who  argues  for  the  substantial  genuineness  of  Otto  the  Great's  grant  of 
immunity  to  the  bii^hop,  and  dates  Ihe  foundation  of  the  duchy  between  looo  and 
iojS,  tracing  the  development  of  the  Franconian  land^ericht  from  the  clucal  court ; 
with  remarkfl  on  the  imperial  provincial  courts  at  Nuremberg,  Schweinfurt,  and 
Rotenburg],— D.  Zft.  Ge8oh.-wi6aenscli.,  N,  F-,  L  3. 

Apparently  autograph  signatures  of  Gertfian  kings  in  the  late  thtrtemiih  and  early 
fourteenth  centuries :   by  M*  Vancsa   [who  maintains,   in  conformity  with  the 

accepted  opinion,  that  they  are  all  later  insertions] Mitth,  Inst.   Oesterreich, 

GcBch.-f orach.  xviL  4. 

Tlie  book  of  the  guild  of  goldsmitlM  at  Vienna  [1367]:  by  K.  Schalk, — Zft.  Social  • 
Wirthsch.-Gesch.  iv.  2. 

Contributkms  to  the  hist'Ory  of  ike  Bus  site  movement  i  by  J.  Lobebth,  V :  Contem- 
porary accounts  and  documents  relative  to  the  diffusion  of  Wycliflism  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  [i4io-i4r9],— Arch»  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  IxxzlL  2. 

Frederick  IIP  s  Journey  to  Aix-JaChapelle  for  his  coronation:  by  J,  SKESfiTLLEU 
[showing  that  the  account  hy  friar  Clemens  SpeckeTi  printed  by  T.  von  Liebenau 
from  a  Bern  manu script ,  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  longer  narrative  contained  in  the 
Add.  MS.  H>fiU2  at  the  British  Museum^  and  from  its  dialectic  peculiarities  pro- 
bably of  Styrian  authorship.  The  text  is  here  printed].— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch. -f or sch.  xvii  4. 

Lamprechts  *  Deutsche  GescJdchte,'  V  :  by  M.  IlEKz  [a  severe  criticism  of  its  principles 
and  method].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvii.  3. 

CofUributions  to  Bavarian  histonj:  by  H.  Simonsfeld.  I:  On  the  diary  of  the 
Journey  of  the  YeneUau  ambassadors  to  the  imperial  court  in  1492  [recording  an 
inscription  at  Alt-Getting  on  the  grave  of  Carloman,  son  of  Lewis  the  German]. 
II :  On  the  Munich  MS.  Clm.  7087  [containing  among  other  articles  a  collection  of 
letters  made  at  the  abbey  of  Fiirgtenfeld  from  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  to 
the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  interest  for  the  political  history  of 
Bavaria  and  for  the  history  of  thfi  city  of  Munich,  h&  commerce,  ecclesiastical 
conditions,  t^c.  Forty *f our  documents  are  here  printed].— Bayer.  Akad,  Wissensch. 
SB.  phiL^hist.  CL  1896.    2. 

Beuchli7i*a  stay  in  the  monastery  of  Denkendorf  [1502] :  by  F.  X.  von  Funs.  [The 
house  was  of  the  order  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  not  of  friars  preachers].^ — Hist. 
Jahrb.  xvii.  3. 

Docu7ne7tt^s  illustrating  Girman  economic  history  from  the  iixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century.— ZtL  Social- Wirthsch.-Gesch.  iv,  2. 

TJte  politics  of  Hamburg  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century^  by  Max  Goos  [illtigtrat' 
ing,  largely  with  the  aid  of  the  Hamburg  exchequer  accounts  published  by  Eopp- 
mann  (1869-1804),  the  part  played  by  Hamburg,  then  already  the  foremost  member 
of  the  Hansai  in  the  afFairs  of  the  Smalcaldic  league  and  war,  and  in  the  designs  for 
reversing  the  results  of  the  latter  with  the  aid  of  the  unpopularity  of  Ihe  Interim. 
The  Hamburg  authorities  had  to  take  into  account  mercantile  rivalries  (on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  Flanders,  and  England,  which  last  in  1552  put  an  end  to  the 
London  steelyard),  Danish  protectoral  claims,  popular  religious  feeling  at  home 
^stimulated  by  the  zeal  of  .Epin,  the  protagonist  of  the  controversy  concerning  the 
descent  into  hell),  together  with  the  open  demands  as  well  as  the  secret  maritime 
ambition  of  the  emperor  Clmrlcs  V,  and  the  strange  chances  of  petty  and  largely 
mercenary  warfare^— Zft.  Vereins  fiir  Hamburg.  Gesch.  x. 
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Maximilian  II  and  tlte  ^Catholicism  of  compromise:*  by  W.  Goetz  [who  considers 
this  tenn  altogether  inappropriate  to  the  emperor*s  attitude  towards  the  religious 
questions  of  his  time,  and  criticises  0.  H.  Hopfen's  view  of  the  situation  in  other 
points].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvii.  2. 

On  the  constitutional  changes  in  Bohemia  after  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain :  by 
M.  Mayb-Adlwang  [who  calls  attention  to  the  advice  given  to  the  archduke  Leopold 
on  the  subject  by  Adam  Schwindt].— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreioh.  Gesch.-forsch. 
xvii.  4. 

The  public  debt  and  the  financial  system  of  Austria  under  Maria  Theresa :  by  A.Beeb 
[with  excursuses  on  (1)  baron  Wiesenhiitten,  (2)  the  financial  reform  of  connt 
Haugwitz,  (3)  the  expenses  of  the  seven  years*  war,  (4)  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  the  debt. — Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixxxii.  1. 

Letters  of  field-marslial  count  Neithardt  von  Gneisenau  to  his  stepson  Wilhehn  von 
Schamhorst :  edited  by  A.  Pick.    II  :  [Feb.-July  1 831]. -Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvii.  2,  3. 

Two  Prussian  war  ministers,  Hermann  von  Boyen  and  count  Boon :  by  F.  Meinecke. 
Hist.  Zft.  Ixxvii.  2. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Bede*s  historical  works  [on  C.  Plummer*s  edition].— Church  Qu.  Rev.  85.    Oct. 

The  kingdom  of  Fife.— E^iuh.  Rev.  378.    Oct. 

The  Annandale  family  book  [a  review  of  Sir  W.  Eraser's  work] :  by  A.  H.  Millas. — 
Scott.  Rev.  66.    Oct. 

Peter'' s  pence  as  a  source  of  income  for  the  English  croum :  by  P.  Fabbe.— Zft.  Social- 
Wirthsch.-Gresch.  iv.  3,  4  [see  F.  Liebermann's  remarks  in  this  Review,  xi.  747, 
n.  30]. 

An  ordinance  of  Henry  III  [15  July  1256,  forbidding  tenants-in-chief  to  alienate  their 
fees  without  speciiJ  licence  under  pain  of  forfeiture] :  printed  from  the  close  roll 
by  G.  J.  TuBNEB Law  Qu.  Rev.  48.    Oct. 

Tlie  parliament  of  Lincoln  [1316]  :  by  A.  Hughes  [who  considers  that  this  parliament, 
by  giving  the  chancellor  final  control  over  the  appointment  of  sheriffs,  formed  the 
decisive  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  office,  and  that  whereas  Edward  I,  following 
the  policy  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  gave  greater  powers  to  the  treasurer,  henceforward 
it  was  the  chancellor  who  had  chief  importance  in  the  government].— Trans.  R. 
Hist.  Soc.,  N.S.,  X. 

Richard  II:  by  S.  H.  D.  Holton.— Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.,  N.S.,  x. 

The  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler:  by  D.  Petbushevski Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.    Oct.- 

Nov. 

*  Taltarum's  case :'  by  G.  J.  Tubneb  [the  name  should  be  Talcam  or  Talcarne]. — ^Law 
Qu.  Rev.-48.    Oct. 

Sir  Thomas  More.—Qn&rt.  Rev.  368.    Oct. 

Elizabethan  fashions  [a  review  of  bishop  Creighton's  book].— Quart.  Rev.  368.    Oct. 

The  coronation  of  James  I  of  England  [from  the  unpublished  despatches  of  the  Vene- 
tian envoy,  Scaramelli,  1603] :  by  G.  Le  Stbamoe. — Scott.  Rev.  56.    Oct. 

Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  the  Venetian  archives  [chiefly  from  unprinted  despatches, 
1603-1615].— Edinb.  Rev.  378.     Oct. 

Shakespeare  €ts  an  historian :  by  H.  £.  Malden. — Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.,  N.S.,  x. 

Survey  of  publications  [1884-1896]  concerning  English  history  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury :  by  C.  H.  Fibth.    H.— Rev.  hist.  Ixii.  1.     Sept. 

The  •  Orange  conspiracy  of  1688 ' :  by  Miss  A.  Shield.— Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  20.     Oct. 

Speaker  Onslow  [from  the  Onslow  papers].— Quart.  Rev.  368.    Oct. 

Italy 

Recent  excavations  in  Christian  burial-grounds  in  Sicily :  by  V.  Stbazzulla  [with  a 
survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject] Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.  S.,  xxi.  1,  2. 

The  Roman  Campagna :  by  G.  Tomassetti  [on  the  documentary  history  of  various 
sites,  especially  the  Tre  Fontane].— Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xix.  1,  2. 

The  discovery  of  Liutprand's  remains  in  S.  Pietro  in  del  d'Oro  in  Pavia  :  by 
R.  MAJOccHL^Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  x.    Sept. 
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Tkt  history  of  ths  BroUtto  of  Brescia :  by  A.  Valentini.— Aroh.  stor.  Lomb.  8rd  ser. 
X.    Sep/. 

Ths  levy  of  Peter's  pence  in  Apulia :  by  P.  Fabre  [who  takes  Bobert  Goiscard's  oatb 
to  raise  12d,  for  each  yoke  of  oxen  as  meaning  a  payment  of  I2d,  from  each  house 
poesessiDg  at  least  one  yoke  of  oxen]. — Zft.  Social- Wirthsch.-Gesch.  iv.  3,  4. 

Coins  of  ths  Raman  senate  from  1 184  to  1439  :  by  V.  Capobianchi.— Arch.  R.  Soc. 
Bom.  xix.  1,  2. 

Calendar  of  documents  in  the  Archives  of  Viterbo  [1206- 1300] :  by  P.  Saviononi.— 
Arch.  B.  Soc.  Bom.  xix.  1,  2. 

A  document  relating  to  the  Universitas  Scholarium  of  Cremona :  by  G.  Bomano 
[on  the  election  of  Matarelli  as  professor  in  civil  law.  It  seems  to  confute  Denifle's 
assertion  that  no  university  existed  at  Cremona].— Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  scr.  x. 
Sept, 

Tlie  statutes  of  the  capitano  and  the  podestd  at  Florence  [1322-1325] :  by  G.  Salve- 
mini. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xviii. 

Biella  and  the  bishops  of  Vercelli  [on  the  relations  of  the  commune  to  its  episcopal 
lords  resulting  in  the  protectorate  of  the  Yisconti  and  then  of  Savoy,  and  finally  in 
incorporation  with  Savoy] :  by  F.  Gabotto. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xvii,  xviii. 

Roberto  Sanseverino  and  the  peace  negotiations  between  Innocent  VIII  and  Ferrante 
of  Naples  after  the  barons'  war :  by  A.  Zanelli.  [Documents  from  the  Brescian 
archives  throw  new  light  on  this  difficult  subject.  Sanseverino's  demands  for  the 
pope  and  himself  were  so  preposterous  that  they  led  to  fresh  negotiations  between 
pope  and  king  behind  his  back.  This  is  the  apologia  for  his  exclusion  from  the 
peace,  which  contemporaries  generally  blamed].— Arch.  B.  Soc.  Bom.  xix.  1,  2. 

The  diary  of  Marcello  Alberini :  by  D.Orano.  Appendix.  [An  extract  of  1536  describes 
the  route  to  be  followed  by  Charles  V  on  his  expected  visit  to  Borne,  so  arranged 
that  he  might  see  all  the  chief  antiquities  of  Borne ;  it  is  given  in  great  detail.  A 
paper  of  1 548  reviews  and  criticises  the  appointment  of  the  various  municipal 
magistrates  at  Borne,  *  flagellata  da  tanti  tribunali  .  .  .  tributaria  de  varii  sbirri  *] 
Arch.  B.  Soc.  Bom.  xix.  1,  2. 

A  summary  of  the  trial  of  Aonio  Paleariofor  luresy  by  the  Roman  Inquisition  [pro- 
bably that  composed  from  the  documents  of  the  Holy  Office  by  Laderchi  to  refute 
de  Thou] :  by  B.  Fontana.— Arch.  B.  Soc.  Bom.  xix.  1,  2. 

Pa/)lo  Caggio  [f  1562] ,  a  Sicilian  man  of  letters :  by  L.  Natoli  [who  gives  an  account 
of  his  writings]. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.  S.,  xxi.  1,  2. 

Lodi  and  its  territory  in  the  seventeenth  century  [municipal  administration  and 
revenues  ;  distress  from  plague  and  the  passage  of  troops ;  punishment  of  heretics 
and  criminals ;  irregularities  of  nobility  and  clergy ;  social  life  and  amusements] : 
by  G.  AoNEiiU. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  x.    Sept, 

The  jmblished  letters  of  Muratori :  by  A.  G.  Spinelli  [with  a  bibliography  and  a 
chronological  list  of  letters].— Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  17. 

Russia 

The  peasants  in  Russian  Lithuania :  by  F.  Leontdvich,  continued.— Zhur.  Min.  Nar. 

Prosv.    Oct, 
The  conspiracy  of  Nerchinsk :  by  N.  Oglobun   [giving  an  account  of  outbreaks  in 

Eastern  Siberia  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century]. — Bussk.  Starina.    Oct, 
The  last  Holstevners :  by  Professor  Bilbasov  [the  remains  of  the  favourite  regiment  of 

Peter  III,  disbanded  at  the  time  of  his  death].— Bussk.  Starina.    Nov, 
The  empress  Catherine  II :  by  Professor  Bilbasov  [an  estimate  of  Catherine  on  the 

centenary  of  her  death,  18  Nov.  1 796]. — Bussk.  Starina.    Nov, 

:  by  N.  Polevoi  [a  study  of  the  reign]. — Istorich.  Viestnik.    Nov, 

The  journeys  of  Catherine  on  the  Volga  and  Dnieper  in  1767  and  1787  :  by  Professor 

Bilbasov.— Bussk.  Starina.    Nov, 
Russian  life  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II  [from  the  papers  of  D.  Bumich].— 

Bussk.  Starina.     Nov, 
Letters  of  J.  Betski  to  the  empress  Catherine  II  [one  of  her  chief  ministers]. — Bussk. 

Starina.    Nov, 
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The  memoirs  of  brigadier  Joseph  Kopets  [translated  from  the  Polish ;  he  was  taken 

prisoner  in  1794  and  sent  to  Siberia].— Istorioh.  ^estnik.    Oct.,  Nov, 
The  death  of  Catherine  II  and  the  accession  of  Paul  J :  by  N.  Shildeb  [from  memoirs 

hitherto  unpublished].— Hussk.  Starina.    Nov. 
The  accession  of  the  emperor  Paul  and  the  first  days  of  his  rule,  i-vii :  by  A.  Kobsa- 

Koy  [communicating  many  fresh  details  of  this  period.]— Istorich.  Viestnik.    Nov, 
The  emperor  Alexander  I  and  count  Armfeld,  1811-1812  [details  of  the  invasion 

of  Napoleon].— Bussk.  Starina.    Sept.,  Oct. 
The  memoirs  of  the  empress  Alexandra  Feodorovna  [wife  of  Nicholas  I :  describing  her 

first  days  in  Bussia  till  the  year  1821,  written  by  herself].— Bussk.  Starina.    Oct. 
T)te  emperor  Nicholas  I  in  1830-31  [from  the  papers  of  count  Benkendorf :  giving  an 

account  of  the  speech  of  the  emperor  at  the  diet  at  Warsaw,  and  of  the  beginning 

of  the  Polish  revolution]. — Bussk.  Starina.    Oct. 
The  period  of  the  annexation  of  the  district  of  tJie  Amour :  by  B.  Kukel,  concluded. — 

Istorich.  Viestnik.    Sept. 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Papal  bulls  concerning  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  [1144-1259] :  printed  by  F.  Fita.— 

Boletin  B.  Acad.  Hist.  zxix.  1-3. 
Documents  in  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Clara  de  Astadillo  [134S-1372*  illustrating  the 
life  of  Dona  Maria  de  Padiila  and  her  family] :  by  F.  Sim6n.— Boletin  B.  Acad* 
Hist.  xxix.  1-3. 
Documents  relating  to  Francisco  de  Bojas,  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 

[1513-1517] :  by  A.  B.  Villjl— Boletin  B.  Acad.  Hist.  zxix.  1-3. 
Customary  law  in  Spain  in  the  eighteenth  century :  by  G.  Desdevises  du  Dezbbt 
[treating  of  the  fueros  written  and  unwritten  in  the  nine  states  which  made  up  the 
kingdom  of  Philip  V,  the  executive,  the  representative  assemblies,  municipal 
government,  immunities]. — Be  v.  hist.  Ixii.  2.  Nov. 
Notes  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Portugal:  by  M.  Kaiseblxko.— Bev.  Etudes 
Juives,  64. 

SwitEorland 

On  the  chronicler  Hans  Salat :  by  A.  Buchi  [giving  notices  of  his  later  life  down  to 

his  death  in  1561].— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.    5. 
Notes  on  the  biography  of  Vie  chronicler  Valerius  Anshelm:  by  A.  Flubi.— Anz. 

Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.    5. 
The  lards  of  Ringgenberg,  advocates  of  Briem,  and  the  dispute  0/  1381 :  by  B.  Dubbeb 

[with  an  exposure  of  the  amplifications  introduced  by  Gilg  Tschudi  into  the 

history,  and  document8].~Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxi. 
On  the  history  of  the  old  Zurich  war :  by  B.  Hoppeleb  [printing  two  letters  from  the 

town  council  of  Zilrich  to  that  of  Winterthur,  1444,  1445].— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch. 

1896.     5. 
The  treaty  between  the  lords  of  Brandis  and  the  Gottesliaushund  and  Oberer  Bund 

[1475] :  printed  by  F.  Jeckun.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896.     6. 
The  church  policy  of  Zurich  from  Waldmann  [in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 

century]  to  Zwingli :  by  E.  £ou.— Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxi. 
The  reports  and  addresses  of  the  town  council  of  Zurich  to  the  public  authorities  of 

the  canton  in  the  time  preceding  the  reformation  [1490- 1508] :  by  K.  Dandlikeb.— 

Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxi. 

America  and  Colonies 

Early  colonial  constitutions :  by  J.  P.  Wallu  [chiefly  on  Virginia  and  Massachusetts]. 

Trans.  B.  Hist.  Soc.,  N.S.,  x. 
The  beginnings  of  slavery  in  America :  by  K.  Haebleb.— Zft.  Soc.-Wirthsch.-Gesoh. 

iv.  2. 
British  convicts  shipped  to  American  colonies :  by  J.  D.  Butleb  [arguing  that  the 

number  was  grei^ter  than  is  usui^Uy  supposed].— Amer.  Hist.  Bev.  IL  1.    Oct. 
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The  publications  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university  press  for  1896  contain  two  studies  of 
the  history  of  slavery.  Mr.  H.  S.  Gooley  contributes  a  history  of  slavery  in  New 
Jersey  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  xiv. 
9, 10),  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Bassett  an  account  of  slavery  and  servitude  in  North  Caro- 
lina (xiv.  4,  5).  The  latter  treats  the  condition  of  white  indented  servants  as  well 
as  negro  slaves,  and  supplements  Mr.  Ballagh*s  history  of  white  servitude  in  Vir- 
ginia, published  in  1896. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Biley,  in  his  *  Colonial  origins  of  New  Zealand  senates*  {ib,  xiv.  8),  traces  the 
evolution  of  a  second  chamber  in  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Hampshire,  showing  that  these  second  chambers  did  not  originate  in  a  desire 
to  transplant  the  English  house  of  lords  to  American  soil,  but  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  results  of  a  natural  course  of  development  under  circumstances  and 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  colonies  themselves.  *  The  council  of  Massachusetts  was 
evolved  from  the  board  of  directors  of  a  trading  company,  and  furnished  in  turn 
the  model  for  the  councils  of  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  while  in  Bhode 
Island  it  was  merely  a  revival  of  the  Hebrew  court  of  elders.' 

Another  constitutional  study  of  value  is  Mr.  W.  Bondy's  *  Separation  of  governmental 
powers  in  history,  in  theory,  and  in  the  constitutions  *  (Columbia  College  Studies  in 
History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  v.  2).  The  author  gives  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  relations  of  the  powers  in  existing  American  constitutions,  but  the  history 
and  theory  of  the  separation  of  powers  is  very  perfunctorily  treated.  Before  Locke, 
to  whom  he  refers,  the  necessity  of  separating  the  executive  and  legislative  powers 
was  clearly  set  forth  by  the  English  pamphleteers  of  the  commonwealth  period, 
and  realised  in  the  constitutions  of  the  protectorate. 

A  short  but  valuable  dissertation  on  another  constitutional  point  of  interest  is  Mr. 
H.  D.  Hazeltine*s '  Appeals  from  colonial  courts  to  the  king  in  council,  with  especial 
reference  to  Bhode  Island  (Papers  from  the  Historical  Seminary  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, no.  vii.     1896). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Chandler's  *  Bepresentation  in  Virginia '  (Johns  Hopkins  Studies,  xiv.  6,  7) 
is  of  local  interest  only,  excepting  from  the  fact  that  nearly  every  possible  system 
of  representation  appears  to  have  been  tried  in  that  state.  It  relates  entirely  to 
the  history  of  representation  in  the  state  legislature,  not  federal  representation,  and 
only  the  first  ten  pages  relate  to  the  colonial  period. 

The  English  colonies  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  :  by  C.  Noufflard  [mainly  based  on 
C.  P.  Lucas's  *  Historical  Greography  of  the  British  Colonies.']— Ann.  Sciences 
polit.  xi.  4,  5. 

The  revolution  in  the  He  de  France :  by  A.  Corre  [printing  a  long  report  sent  by  the 
society  of  sans-oulottes  in  the  Port  de  la  Montagne  to  the  convention].— B^vol. 
FranQ.  xvi.  4.    Oct, 

The  French  policy  in  Annami  by  J.  Silvestbb  [continued  down  to  1873].— Ann. 
Sciences  polit.  xi.  1-4,  G. 
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Fustel  de  Coiilanges  as  an  Historian 

NUMA  DENYS  FUSTEL  DE  COULANGES  died  on  12  Sept. 
1889.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  widely  known  in 
France  and  Germany  as  a  devoted  and  inspiring  teacher,  whose 
reverence  for  his  work  made  its  sterUng  qualities  the  more  impres- 
sive, and  as  a  writer  of  striking  originality,  unsurpassed  industry, 
and  an  unrivalled  gift  of  exposition.  His  influence  was,  in  its  way, 
as  pienetrating  as  that  of  Kenan  and  Gaston  Paris.  A  chair  had 
been  specially  created  for  him  in  the  famous  6cole  Pratique  des 
Hautes  Etudes  in  the  Sorbonne,  founded  by  Duruy .  He  was  renowned 
throughout  the  civilised  world  as  the  author  of  *  La,  Cite  Antique,*  * 
published  in  1864,  a  work  to  which,  avowedly  or  unavowedly,  more 
than  one  writer  of  eminence  has  been  indebted  for  his  inspiration. 
When  death  came  he  was  engaged  in  publishing,  in  a  greatly  ex- 
panded form,  his '  Histoire  des  Institutions  Politiques  de  TAncienne 
France,'  a  task  which  has,  since  his  death,  and  since  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher's  admirable  article,  published  in  this  Review 
in  January  1890,^  been  completed  by  his  friend  and  former  pupil  M. 
Camille  JuUian.     The  publication  of  this  work,  and  of  two  volumes 

*  Fastol  has  been  ac3u:4el  of  borrowing  the  idea  of  his  work  from  Maine's  AMcitnt 
JjCADy  pablished  in  18G1,  and  this  book  was  certainly  on  liis  shelves  at  the  time  of  his 
death  (see  Catalogue  dea  Litres  .  .  .  dc  feu  M.  Fustel  de  Cotdanges,  Picard,  1890, 
p.  16) ;  but  it  is  sufticicnt  to  compare  the  two  volumes  to  realise  the  absurdity 
of  the  charge.  Besides,  as  Fustel  himself  candidly  confessed,  he  could  not  in  1864 
read  English,  and  the  first  French  translation  of  Maine  did  not  appear  till  ten  years 
later  (P.  Ouiraud,  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  p.  37).  At  the  risk  of  reproof,  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  work  of  Fustel's  countryman  Flaubert,  Salammhoy  which 
appeared  in  1862,  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  inspiration.  But  of  the 
originality  of  the  book  there  can  be  little  question,  and  M.  Jules  Simon  is  justified  in 
defcribing  it,  in  the  words  of  Montesquieu,  as  '  prolem  sine  matre  creatam.' 

*  FuMiel  de  Coulanges,  Emolish  JEIistobical  Betiew,  y.  1>0. 
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of  detached  studies,'  chiefly  dealing  with  the  same  sabject,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  biography  by  M.  Paul  Guiraud/  together  with 
various  French  'appreciations,'  by  MM.  Jules  Simon,*  Albert 
Sorel,®  Gabriel  Monod,^  ]^douard  Sayous,®  and  others,  seem  to 
render  it  possible  to  form  some  probable  estimate  of  the  rank  which 
Fustel  is  likely  to  occupy  as  an  historian. 

It  is  very  certain,  despite  the  judgment  of  M.  Monod,^  that 
Fustel  himself  would  desire  to  be  judged  by  his  work  as  a 
medievalist.  Though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  formally 
repudiated  *  La  Cite  Antique,'  though  indeed  he  refers  to  it  with 
something  of  satisfaction  in  the  last  pages  which  he  published,*^ 
he  had,  in  fact,  totally  abandoned  the  methods  which  alone  rendered 
it  possible  for  such  a  book  to  be  written.  The  Fustel  of  1864  puts 
to  himself  the  question — 

Quel  souvenir  peut-il  nous  raster  de  ces  generations  qui  ne  nous  ont 
pas  laisse  un  seul  texte  ^crit  ? 

And  he  answers  it  thus  : — 

Heareusement,  le  pass6  ne  meurt  jamais  compl6iement  pour  Tbomme. 
L*homme  peut  bien  Toublier,  mais  il  le  garde  toujours  en  lui.  Car,  tel 
qu'il  est  lui-meme  k  chaque  ^poque,  il  est  le  produit  et  le  r^sum^  de  toutes 
les  epoques  anterieures.  S*il  descend  en  son  dme,  il  peut  y  retrouver  et 
distinguer  ces  diff^rentes  ^poques  d'apr^s  ce  que  chacune  d'elles  a  laiss^ 
en  lui.** 

The  Fustel  of  later  years  was  never  weary  of  protesting  against 
the  application  of  such  a  doctrine  to  the  study  of  history. 

Yet  we  may  very  well  doubt  whether  nature  had  fitted  him 
for  a  medievalist.  When  we  think  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their 
credulity,  their  blind  acceptance  of  inconsistent  beliefs,  their  vague- 
ness and  incompleteness,  their  indifference  to  order  and  symmetry, 
their  gross  materialism,  their  passion  for  display,  their  illiteracy, 
we  are  compelled  to  ask  at  the  outset  whether  Fustel  was  the  man 
to  make  such  a  period  live  before  us.  A  classic  to  the  finger-tips, 
sceptical,  logical,  definite,  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  style,  untouched 
by  gross  ambitions,  dignified,  self-controlled,  he  approaches  his 
materials  with  the  air  of  a  critic,  rather  than  with  the  frank  delflpit 
of  an  artist  whose  soul  goes  out  in  sympathy  with  his  subject.  #We 
read  his  books,  and  we  are  tempted  to  say — The  Middle  Ages  arc 

*  Nouvelles  Becherches  sur  quelqttca  ProbUmea  d'Histoire  (1891) ;  Qttestions  HiS' 
toriques  (1893).  The  Becherches  sur  quelqties  Probl^mes  d*Histoire  appeared  in  1885, 
during  its  author's  lifetime.  *  Ftistel  de  Coulanges,    Hachette,  1896. 

*  Mimoires  de  VAcadimie  des  Sciences^  xviii.  88-72. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  185-230.  »  Bevue  Historique,  xli.  277-85. 

*  AccuUmie  dc  Besangon :  Bcntric  SolennellCt  1890,  pp.  41-51. 

*  Op.  ciL  p.  279. 

**  La  Monarchic  Franquct  Preface,  p.  ii.  Ho  seems,  howeyer,  to  have  given  his 
c(Kitemporaries  the  impression  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  juvenile  essay  (Albert  Sorel» 
oj),  cit.  p.  214).  »»  La,  Citi  Antiqw^  Introdttction,  pp.  4,  5. 
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not  here.  All  these  things  may  haye  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
now  and  again  a  Btatesnian  or  a  specalator  may  have  seen  them. 
But  they  formed  no  substantial  part  of  the  life  of  the  average 
man.  And  then  we  ask  ourselves  why  Fostel  came  to  deal  with  such 
a  subject.  He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  ancient 
history  ;  these  were  the  subjects  of  bis  study  at  Athens,  of  his  teach- 
ing at  Amiens,  at  Strassburg,  and  at  the  Ecole  Normale  at  Paris, 
Until  the  year  1870  (be  was  born  in  18B0)  he  gave  no  public  proof 
that  the  Middle  Ages  had  specially  interested  him  J-  Iii  the  year 
187i  he  issued  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work.  Where  are  we 
to  look  for  the  causes  of  the  change  7 

Even  the  sternest  repudiator  of  the  a  priori  method  could  hardly 
distrust  the  suggestion  that  the  war  with  Germany  was,  of  all 
things,  the  event  most  likely  to  work  a  spiritual  revolution  in  the 
mind  of  a  Frenchman  of  the  yeai's  1870-4.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  resort  to  the  a  priori  method.  Until  the  year  1870,  Fustel's  pub- 
Ushed  writings  are  occupied  entirely  with  problems  of  the  ancient 
world.  That  he  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  war  itself  is  manifest 
from  the  facts  that  he  took  public  part  in  the  questions  of  the  hour, 
and  that  he  had  prepared  liimsolf  to  write  its  historyJ^  From  the 
year  1870  onwards  there  came  in  rapid  succession  from  his  pen  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  directly,  or  by  obvious  reference,  with  the 
political  questions  of  the  day  J*  They  are  insphed  by  a  depth  of 
passion  quite  aUen  from  the  scientihc  calm  of  bis  earher  writings. 
The  passion  is  controlled  and  obscured  by  the  unbending  dignity 
of  a  classical  style ;  but  it  is  unmistakably  there,  and  its  influence 
Bcrvea  to  add  a  human  interest  to  works  which  profess  to  be  the 
abstract  voice  of  history,  Fustel  had  passed  through  the  long 
agony  of  the  war,  and  had  come  out  of  it  with  a  burning  desire  to 
rescue  his  country  from  the  abyss  of  despair  into  which  she  had 
fallen — to  recreate  her  abandoned  self-respect.  For  bis  life's  work 
he  set  himself  to  refute  the  gigantic  calumny  that  France  was  a 
degraded  and  enslaved  province  of  the  lloman  empire^  enlightened 

'•  It  is,  howGvert  right  to  saj  that  some  of  his  most  charaelcriatic  views  on  tho 
blirbarian  conqueetfl  are  to  be  found  in  the  unpubliBhed  notes  of  the  lectures  d«UvereU 
b«fore  the  cmpreaa  in  1870  (see  Jules  Biinon,  op,  tit.  p.  61).  M.  Monod  {Bivuc 
Jimtorique^  \\u  2S3)  carrieB  others  back  to  the  Hirasfiburg  period* 

»•  Guiraud.  p.  177. 

'*  L*Almc€  est^ellc  Alkmande  ou  Ftamiaiu  f  (1670),  La  Politique  d* Enmkisseffie^it 
(1B71).  both  reprinted  in  Qtu'Hitma  HUtoriquea  (1893) ;  Les  Liber m  Commmmies 
tn  Eutfc^ye  (1871),  L^InvoMCn  GcmtaniQUean  F™*  iiii^cte  {1872)^  both  in  the  Eevue  dtB 
Dettse  Mimdea  ;  De  la  Manila  d'ictir^  VHistoim  en  France  et  en  AlUviagne  (1872), in 
Queationt  Hintatiqucs,  It  i§  mach  to  bo  regretted  that  M,  JuUian  has  not  thought  fit 
to  reprint  the  articles  entitled  I/Organisatian  de  la  Justice  dajis  VAntiquiti^  et  len 
Trmps  Modetnes,  which  appeared  in  the  Revue  rfes  Dcuw  Mondes  in  1871.  It  h  troe 
that  parts  of  them  have  been  incorporated  into  La  Monarchic  Franque,  but  it  is 
0d1j  after  reading  the  unicles  thcniBelves  that  we  fully  realise  what  we  have  lost  by 
Iheir  author's  death.  What  would  we  not  have  given  for  his  matured  expoflitioD  of 
the  Firri  <i«  2S<Sim  and  the  Qlimt  ol  Vmie  des  FonUiines  and  Jean  Boutdll^r  ? 
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from  time  to  time  by  the  outpourings  of  Teutonic  freedom,  but 
sadly  apt  to  fall  again  into  the  darkcess  of  hopeless  and  vicious 
bondage.  To  this  end  he  undertook  to  reconstruct  the  I\Iiddle  Ages, 
He  went  into  the  wir  a  philoBopher,  he  came  out  of  it  a  patriot.*"*  He 
still  wore  the  judge's  robes,  but  he  had  in  truth  become  aa  advocate, 
and  an  advocate  all  the  more  dangerous  that  he  still  assumed  the 
tone  of  impartiahty.  In  this  character  he  displayed  a  mastery  of 
his  art,  a  resource,  a  vigour,  a  subtlety,  which  rendered  him  a 
most  formidable  opponent ;  and,  after  a  short  experience  of  his 
powers,  few  could  be  found  willing  to  measure  swords  with  himJ*^^ 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  object  to  inquire  how  far  Fustel  has 
succeeded  in  hia  task  of  raising  up  a  generation  of  high-miiided  and 
powerful  teachers  and  students,  or  to  examine  to  what  extent  the 
splendid  work  produced  by  French  men  of  letters  in  the  last  two 
decades  is  indebted  to  his  inspiration.  We  have  here  rather  to 
consider  how  far  the  fundamental  change  of  1870  has  influenced 
Fusters  own  writings,  and  affected  their  value. 

WTien  a  controversialist  undertakes  to  write  history,  he  mcurs 
the  risk  of  two  special  dangers.  Having  to  deal  with  controversial 
fiubjectst  he  may  be  tempted  to  deal  only  with  controversial  sub- 
jects,  Havtug  to  decipher  evidence,  he  may  be  tempted  to  read  into 
it  his  own  prepossessions.  How  far  did  Fustel  succumb  to  these 
temptations  ? 

It  would  not  be  just  to  say  that  he  deals  only  with  controvin'sial 
questions.  If  he  occasionally  uses  expressions  ^^  which  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that,  to  his  thinking,  the  province  of  the  historian 
includes  the  whole  field  of  social  life,  Fustel  practically  accepts  the 
current  modern  doctrine  that  history  is  the  record  of  states.  He 
accordingly  confines  his  attention  mainly  to  the  ostensible  machi- 
nery  of  government,  and  to  those  institutions — c.fj,  Bvstems  of 
landowiiership — which,  in  medieval  states,  exercised  a  direct  iniluciiee 
upon  governmental  machinery.  He  does  not  profess  to  describe 
the  development  of  religious  beliefs,  the  variations  of  manners,  the 
growth  and  dechne  of  literature  and  other  arts,  or  even  those  pro- 
cesses of  commercial  and  industrial  development  which  are  as  much 
institutions  as  are  political  organs. ^^     He  only  alludes  in  an  inci- 

'*  ThoURb  be  did  not  take  part  in  so-caUod  praetkal  pnblies,  Fustel  was  not  with- 
out concrete  views  on  pobtical  i|Lie:3tion!J.  One  ot  his  most  intereating  convieiious  is 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  is  incompatibJo  with  democratic  principles, 
See  tbe  account  of  bis  views  in  Ouiraud,  cap.  \\\ 

^^  An  admirable  specimen  of  such  unwillingnega  is  to  be  found  in  Schvuder'a 
Lehrhmh  (hr  Deutschai  BcchtsgeschichU,  p,  48,  n.  UK  on  the  Germanic  Mark.  In 
other  placcB  Dr.  Scbrftdor  iippearti  to  quote  FuBtel  as  an  authority  for  doctrines  ta 
which  be  (Fustel)  was  diametrically  opposed. 

'^  (L'histoirel  *  est  la  science  des  societ^a  humaines'  {L\AUeH  et  U  Dumaine 
HitraU  In  trod.  p.  4). 

*■  There  is  an  interesting  passage  on  medieval  commerce  in  La  Monarchie  Fran^m 
(pp.  2ol^G4).    But  Fustel  does  not  deal  with  the  subject  aystesnatieally. 
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dental  wa}^  to  battles,  sieges,  and  international  relations.  Individuals 
appear  to  interest  him  little,  unless  they  happen  to  be  authors  of 
documents.  He  apologises  for  relating  the  history  of  Childeric.^^ 
Although  an  occasional  word  reveals  the  fact  that  he  has  a  distinct 
appreciation  of  a  Dagobert  or  a  Charles  ilie  Bald,^"  the  reader  may 
turn  page  after  page  of  his  books  without  lighting  upon  a  name  or 
a  date.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  he  betrays  no  interest  in  indivi- 
dual character,  regarded  as  an  objective  fact.  With  him  individuals 
are  merely  regi'et table  essentials  of  historical  developements.  He 
seems  almost  to  forget  that  societies,  even  political  societies,  are 
composed,  after  all,  of  human  being's,  and  that,  in  rudimentary 
societies,  the  influence  of  individuals  is  often  very  great.  But,  in 
his  chosen  province,  he  goes  over  the  whole  ground,  carefully  de- 
scribing, piece  by  piece,  the  framework  of  the  state  at  a  given  period, 
and  it  is  in  many  eases  only  by  an  increase  of  vitality,  a  deepening 
rigour  of  demonstration,  that  the  reader,  otherwise  unacquainted 
with  the  course  of  controverfly,  becoraeB  aware  that  Fustel  is  mar- 
shalhng  an  argument  rather  than  depicting  an  institution.  In  his 
minor  works,  of  course,  he  throws  off  the  mask  :  many  of  them  are 
avowedly  polemics.  But  in  his  History  there  are  proportion > 
balance,  completeness. 

1^  Herein  lies,  in  fact,  the  danger  of  the  situation.  The  historians 
of  the  nineteen  til  century  have  fairly  a  grimed  in  dcscriliing  the  Frank 
empire  as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  epoch,  in  which  old  things  were 
cast  away.  In  their  view  the  civilisation  of  the  Homan  world  dis- 
appeare<l,  and  modern  Europe  slowly  grew  out  of  virgin  soih  The 
primitive  customs  of  the  Gernnin  tribes,  spread  abroad  by  the 
Volkcnvandrrvtifj,  replaced  the  elaborate  system  of  Roman  law;  the 
invaders  settled  down  as  feudal  overlords  of  a  conquered  race,  whom 
they  treated  as  outside  the  political  pale,  and  whose  lands  they 
distributed  amongst  themselves  ;  communal  ownership  of  the  soil 
replaced  the  Roman  system  of  individual  proprietorship;  justice 
was  no  longer  meted  out  by  imperial  functionaries,  but  issued  from 
the  mouths  of  assembled  freemen  ;  the  Merovingian  or  Karohngian 
king  was  merely  a  tribal  chief,  bound  to  consult  his  followers  on  all 
questions  of  policy,  and  to  accept  their  decision ;  men  no  longer 
groaned  under  the  oppressive  omnipotence  of  a  centrahsed  despotism, 
nor  wallowed  in  the  vices  of  an  eflfete  civiUsation,  but  rejoiced  in 
the  freedom  of  self-government  and  the  innocence  of  primitive 
simjthcity. 

According  to  Fustel,  the  Teutonic  invasion  {if  invasion  it  can  be 
called)  was  the  gradual  incorporation  of  petty  handfuls  of  brigands 
into  a  gigantic  system  of  admhiistration  in  which  they  were  sOon 


'•  T/Invasion  Gcrmamque,  p.  472. 

*  Lea  Articles  dc  KUrsy  (Nouvelki  BidtsreluSp  p,  468), 
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lost.^*  There  was  no  Volkerwanderung  ^  at  all,  but  merely  a  roam- 
ing about  of  small  companies  of  mercenaries,  perpetually  fighting 
against  one  another,  and  willing  to  sell  themselves  to  the  highest 
bidder.**  The  chief  of  one  of  these  companies  managed,  by  a  lucky 
accident,  to  seize  the  administrative  machinery  of  north-eastern 
Gaul,  and  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  extorting  money  from  the  pro- 
vincials.** But  Clovia  had  no  policy  other  than  that  of  fighting  with 
rival  chiefs  of  kindred  blood.  Owing  mainly  to  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  pose  as  a  Soman  official,*^  he  succeeded  in  conquering  his 
rivals ;  but  his  reign,  and  those  of  his  successors,  had  no  influence 
on  the  institutions  of  the  countries  which  nominally  obeyed  them,*^ 
and  which  gradually  fell  into  anarchy  under  their  incapable  rule.*^ 
The  official  language  of  the  Merovings  is  the  Latin  of  the  imperial 
chancery;  the  common  speech  of  their  day,  the  Gallo-Boman  of 
the  lower  empire.*®  Their  court  is  modelled  on  the  palatium  of 
Constantinople.®  The  Frankish  graf  is  the  Soman  comesy  and  the 
comitatus  the  Boman  civitaa ;  ^  the  rachimburgi  are  the  assessores 
of  the  Boman  governor,  and  they  have  no  voice  in  judgment.'^ 
The  Merovingian  kingship  is  purely  hereditary ;  for  the  Merovings 
treated  the  kingdom  as  a  piece  of  property.'*  There  are  no  race 
distinctions  in  this  epoch ;  ^  and  there  is  no  proof  of  any  general 
confiscation  of  lands  by  a  conquering  people.^  The  alleged  '  per- 
sonality '  of  the  laws  is  based,  not  on  descent,  but  on  social  posi- 
tion :  the  francos  is  a  freeman  (ingenuus)  and  the  romanus  an  en- 
franchised slave.**  The  one  original  German  idea,  that  of  universal 
military  service,*®  is  of  no  avail  to  resist  the  process  of  decay ;  and 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Pepin  is  no  resurrection  of  German 
genius,  for  Pepin  is  partly  Boman  (or  at  least  Gallo-Boman)  by 
descent,  and  Charles  the  Great  draws  his  inspiration  from 
Borne  and  Constantinople,  not  from  the  forests  of  Germany.*^ 
Finally,  feudalism  itself  is  a  product  not  of  the  fifth  century,  but 
of  the  ninth ;  and  if  the  immunitas  is  a  confession  by  the  Karo- 
lingian  monarchs  of  their  inability  to  keep  their  own  officials  in 
check,**  the  prccarium  and  the  patronatus  are  social  abuses  against 
which  the  legislators  of  Byzantium  have  for  centuries  thundered  in 
vain.*^    It  is  feudalism  and  not  the  barbarians  which  abolishes  the 

»*  Ulnvaswii  Gennanique,  pp.  317-20. 

«  Ibid.  p.  340.  «  Ibid,  pp.  30G-11.  «  Ibid.  pp.  481-8. 

**  Ibid.  p.  495.  *"  Ibid.  bk.  ii.  capp.  xiv.-xvi. 

"  Transformations  de  la  RoyauU,  bk.  i.  capp.  ii.-v. 

*•  ^Invasion  Germaniquet  p.  546.  *•  La  Mo^iarchie  Franqtie^  cap.  viii. 

••  Ibid.  pp.  196-216.  "  Ibid.  pp.  350-78,  and  RechercJies,  pp.  423-99. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  33-60.  "  L' Invasion  Germanique,  c.  xv, 

"  L'AlUu,  pp.  149-60. 

"  De  VInSgaliU  du  Wergcld  dans  Ics  Lois  Franqucs  (Nouvelles  RechercJies,  p. 
361) ;  La  Monarchie  Franqtie,  p.  283.  "  Ibid.  cap.  xii. 

*^  Transformations  de  la  RoyatUi,  bk.  iL  cap.  ii. 
»"  Les  Origines  du  Systdme  F^odal,  c.  sri.  ••  Ibid.  c.  iv. 
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western   empire;   and  the    deathblow  of  that  empure  is  not  the 
victory  of  Odoacer/"  but  the  treaty  of  Verdun.^*  \/ 

Now  all  this,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  may  be  true ;  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  very  little  more  than  a  restatement  of  the  views  put  forward 
by  the  abbe  Dubos  in  the  '  Discours  Preliminaire '  prefixed  to  his 
'  Histoire  Critique,'  published  at  the  commencement  of  the  eight- 
eenth century .^^  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  almost 
every  assertion  which  it  implies  is  strenuously  denied  by  one  or  an 
other  member  of  a  distinguished  school  of  modern  historians,  which 
Fnstel  chooses  to  brand  with  the  title  of  *  Germanist,'  but  which,  in 
fact,  includes  not  only  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Waitz,  Zoepfl,  Eichhorn, 
Lamprecht,  Schroder,  Sohm,  Gfrorer,  Freeman,  Junghans,^^  and 
possibly  even  Stubbs  and  Brunner,  but  Michelet,  Thierry,  VioUet, 
Glasson,  Thevenin,  Armand  Kiviere,  Ai-bois  de  Jubainville,  and 
Laveleye.  It  is  time,  however,  that  we  returned  from  Fustel's 
conclusions  to  his  methods. 

And  the  other  danger  into  which  a  controversialist  is  likely 
to  fall,  in  his  writing  of  history,  is,  in  fact,  a  danger  against  which 
Fustel  has  virtuously  attempted  to  guard  himself  by  the  adop- 
tion of  one  of  his  most  characteristic  doctrines.  In  the  writing  of 
history,  he  urges  again  and  again,  we  must  limit  ourselves  rigidly 
to  the  evidence  of  texts.  What  do  the  documents  tell  us  ?  That 
and  that  alone  is  history.  History  is  not  a  matter  of  imagination, 
it  is  a  matter  of  observation  :  it  is  inductive,  not  deductive. 

We  may  admit  at  once  that  the  study  of  documents  is,  with 
Fustel,  no  mere  quotation  of  haphazard  extracts,  but  a  reasoned 
and  minute  questioning,  comparison,  and  interpretation  of  an 
immense  mass  of  written  evidence.  The  question  still  remains — Is 
this  touching  confidence  in  written  testimony  warranted  ?  And  this 
question  is,  in  effect,  the  question  of  the  comparative  value  of  direct 
and  indirect  evidence. 

Now  the  great  objection  to  indirect  evidence  is  that  it  may  be 
misinterpreted.  It  can  hardly  be  wilfully  misleading,  or  prejudiced. 
But  direct  evidence  may  be  open  to  all  these  objections.  We  know 
for  a  fact  that  the  definition  of  forgery  has  varied  from  time  to 
time ;  and  that,  when  the  offence  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  the  rules  on  the  subject  were  such  as  a  modem 
judge  would  hardly  approve.  Many  a  medieval  monastery  retained 
in  its  service  a  useful  official  whom  we  should  scarcely  be  far  wrong 

•  Les  Origines  du  SysUme  F^cdal^  c.  iv. 

**  TransformatioM  de  la  RoyauU,  bk.  iv.  c.  5. 

"  Histoire  Critique  de  V  fUahliesement  de  la  Monarchie  Fraru;oiu  dam  let  Gaules, 
AmstercUm,  1734. 

*■  Jonghans's  work  (Die  Oeschichte  der  Frdnkischen  KOnige  Childerieh  und 
Chlodoceeh),  pablished  in  1S57,  contains  more  th&n  one  of  Fasters  ideas.  Bat  the 
ninth  chapter,  in  which  its  author  summarises  his  conclusions,  is  a  good  example 
•f  the  legend  which  Fostel  set  himself  to  destroy.  It  has  been  translated  into  French 
bj  O.  MoDod. 
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in  describing  as  a  forger  in  ordinary.  The  famous  doctrine  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means  was  here  very  mneh  in  point.  If  a 
hostile  claim  were  made  to  lands  which  had  been  for  ages  in  the 
possession  of  a  great  abbey,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  absence  of 
an  original  charter  of  gift  would  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  successful  defence  ?  On  the  day  of  trial  the  document  would  be 
forthcoming,  and,  in  an  age  ignorant  of  the  modern  science  of 
diplomatic,  would  probably  be  accepted  as  conclusive*  We  have 
heard  of  forged  decretals,  and  forged  donations,  of  Simonidea  and 
Shapira  ;  and  the  application  of  critical  tests  is  every  day  reducing 
the  number  of  those  medieval  documents  which  we  can  accept  as 
authentic  in  the  strictest  sense.  We  have  in  elTect,  according  to 
Karl  Pertz,'"''  but  some  120  genuine  royal  charters  of  the  whole  Mero- 
vingian epoch,  and  of  these  only  forty-eight  survive  in  their  original 
form  ;  *^  all  the  rest  are  copies,  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been 
actually  taken  from  the  originals.  Again,  are  we  to  suppose  that  a 
pious  chronicler,  detailing  the  doings  of  a  monarch  or  great  feuda- 
tory, who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  mmiiiicence  to  the 
chronicler *a  house,  would  give  quite  their  due  prominence  to  those 
acts  of  his  hero  which  were  likely  to  prejudice  the  latter  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity  ?  And  m  this  connexion  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice  that  a  very  large  proportion,  perhaps  live-sixths,  of  thedoeu- 
ments  which  profess  to  date  from  the  ninth  and  four  preceding 
centuries,  are  of  ecclesiastical  origin.  The  need  for  caution  is  here 
obvious. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  are  vague  charges.  Let  us  look, 
then,  at  a  concrete  example  recently  exposed  by  the  late  M.  Julien 
Havet,  whose  early  death  has  robbed  France  of  one  of  her  most 
promising  scholars.  Until  the  year  1885  historians  (Fustel  among 
the  number  *^)  had  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  texts  of 
Merovingian  times  a  document  purporting  to  be  the  testament  of 
a  certain  Perpetuus,  bishop  of  Tours  m  the  tifth  century,  the  eon- 
tents  of  whicli  are  expressly  described  l>y  his  celebrated  successor, 
Gregory.  This  document  was  believed  to  he  reproduced  in  an 
alleged  *copy*  discovered,  after  his  death,  among  the  papers  of 
Jerome  Vignier,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  who  died  in  l(i6J,and  pub* 
lished  by  Achery  shortly  afterwards.'^     It  is  true  that  this  copy, 


**  Monamcntn  Germ,  vol,  i.  ProL  p.  xi.  It  is  tnic  tliat  J,  HavDt  bo^jrests  {(Envrea, 
i.2,n.)  that  Pertz  has  relegated  to  his  list  of  spitrta  documents  wliich  deserve  a 
better  fate.  On  the  other  hand  Havel  <lisputGS  at  least  one  important  charter  which 
Tertz  aceeptii  as  genuine.  W©  muat,  of  course,  remcTnbf»r  the  private  charters,  not 
printed  by  Tertz.  Out,  according  to  Fustel  himself  {L'AlliU,  p,  114),  the  total 
nnmber  does  not  eitceod  300  j  and,  of  cDurse^  nuaoy  of  these  are  not  originals, 

"  Havet  {tEuvres,  i.  2)  reduces  these  numbera  to  ninety  and  thirty-seven  respec- 
tively.   With  him  a^ees  Giry  {Manuel  dc  Diplomatique,  p,  700). 

^*  L\ilku  ct  Ic  Domaine  Enrah  P- 1  *'^t  ^- ;  NouvcUcs  Piecherchcs,  p.  22l>,  o» 

*'  Vckrum  ali'inot  Scriptonim  -  .  •  Spicihgiwn.    The  document  in  qnoBtion  is 
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written  by  Vignier  himself,  purported  to  have  been  made  from  the 
original ;  but  the  original  was  never  found.  Notwithstanding  this 
suspicions  circumstance,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Eoth  had,  m 
1850,  thrown  a  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  other  pieces  alleged  to 
have  been  diBCovered  by  Vignier,"*  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged 
testament  seems  to  have  been  unquestioned  till  Julien  Havet  took 
the  matter  in  hand.  This  learned  critic  Iiad  very  little  diCSculty  in 
showing  U)  that  the  document  found  among  Yignier's  papers  did 
not,  in  fact,  correspond  with  the  dcHcription  given  by  Gregory  of 
Tours ;  (2)  that  it  grossly  violated  several  cardinal  rules  of  Eoman 
law  as  that  law  stood  in  the  fifth  century  ;  (3)  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  perfectly  consistent  wit!i  the  provisions  of  the  later 
Konian  law,  which  was  studied  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
(4)  that  the  language  of  the  document,  especially  in  the  names  of 
places,  was  anachronistic  if  attributed  to  the  fifth  century,  hut 
accorded  accurately  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  seventeenth. 
Pusbing  his  researches  still  farther,  Havet,  assisted  later  on  by 
Battifol,  "Wattenbach,  and  Lngold,  seems  to  have  proved  pretty 
clearly  tliat  Jurome  Vignier  was  an  ingenious  man  of  letters  who 
amused  his  leisure  hours  by  fabricating  documents,  not  necessarily 
with  intent  to  deceive,  but  with  the  result  of  deceiving.  Fustel, 
who  has  enunciated  some  rather  dangerous  doctrine  on  the  value 
of  non-contemporary  copies,*'^  protests  against  this  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  memory  of  a  pious  mranf,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its 
improbability/"  But  here  we  must  remind  Fustel  of  his  own 
methods.  And,  after  all,  no  one  accuses  Vignier  of  more  than  a 
jeti  (rrt^prit. 

But,  if  the  historian  had  only  to  guard  against  fabrications,  the 
case  against  Fustel' s  theory  of  evidence  would  not  be  so  strong  as 
it  is.  The  study  of  diplomatic  has  made  such  strides  in  recent 
years,  that  wu  may  hope  before  very  long  to  have  something  like 
an  authentic  canon,  upon  which  it  will  be  possible  to  rely  with 
confidence.  It  is  tlie  unintentiomil  and  unavoidable  misleading 
which  coiistitotes  the  real  danger.  A  document  may  not  have  in- 
tended to  say  what  it  appears  to  say  ;  or,  on  theotlier  hantl,  it  may 
omit  all  description  of  essentials  which,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
its  framer  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  describe.  Finally,  the 
absence  of  documents  may  be  as  misleading  as  the  existejiee  of  false 
documents.  And  it  is  just  in  these  eases  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  controversialist  is  likely  to  he  warped.  A  very  curious  example 
of  the  first  case  has  recently  arisen. 

Until  recent  years,  it  was  the  rule  for  editors  of  Merovingian 


in  V.  105-8  of  the  edit,  of  1605. 
the  Binid  of  Orleans. 

«  AUatia,  1866.  pp.  04-5. 

*•  Ntntvdks  Mi^hcnhcs,  p.  247,  n 


Vignier  wtis  the  origmator  of  ilie  marriage  mjth  of 
•*  La  Monarchk  Franque,  pp*  21^. 
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documents  to  read  the  opening  words  of  a  royal  diploma  thus :  N.  rex 
francorum  vir  inlmter.  The  practice  was  adopted  by  Dom  Bouquet, 
Mabillon,  Letronne,  Karl  Pertz,  Pardessus,  and  Jules  Tardif,  and 
has  become  classical.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  words  vir  inluster 
do  not  appear  in  full  in  the  protocol  of  any  of  the  original  charters 
which  we  possess  ;  but,  where  modern  transcribers  have  placed  them, 
the  originals  show  a  sort  of  monogram  (siglum),  somewhat  difficult  to 
decipher,  which  appears  to  represent  the  letters  V.  INL.,  or,  perhaps, 
V.  INLT.**  Now,  vir  inluster  was  a  well-recognised  official  title  of  the 
later  Boman  empire,  and  belonged,  amongst  other  officials,  to  the 
magistri  milittnn.  The  office  of  magistcr  militum  was  frequently  held 
by  barbarians  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  and,  though  there 
seems  to  be  no  positive  proof  that  the  early  Merovings  actually 
served  as  magistri  militum,  Fustel's  theory  is  that  the  formula  A". 
rex  francorum  vir  inluster  is  merely  an  adaptation  by  the  Merovin- 
gian chancellor  or  referendarius  of  the  Boman  formula,  N.  magister 
militum  vir  inluster.  From  this  and  other  evidence  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  early  Merovings  considered  themselves  the  in- 
heritors of  the  Boman  empire.**  But  Julien  Havet  denies  that 
V.  INL.  signifies  vir  inluster.  According  to  him  it  is  an  abbreviation 
of  viris  inlustribu3f  and  refers  to  the  addresses  of  the  diploma ;  while 
the  undoubted  appearance  of  vir  inluster  in  the  Karolingian  docu- 
ments he  attributes  to  the  habits  of  Pepin's  mayoral  chancery.*' 
Havet's  arguments,  though  ingenious  and  interesting,  and  though 
supported  by  the  adherence  of  MM.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  **  and 
Giry,"^  appear  by  no  means  conclusive ;  and  Fustel  has  answered 
them  with  vigour.*®  But  it  is  obvious  that  evidence  capable  of  such 
widely  different  interpretation  by  eminent  critics  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  safe.  In  sober  truth,  no  perfectly  objective  account 
of  any  document  can  be  given,  except  by  means  of  a  facsimile  repro- 
duction. The  critic,  the  translator,  even  the  copyist,  necessarily  leaves 
some  traces  of  himself  in  his  work  ;  and  all  the  formidable  apparatus 
of  reference  with  which  Fustel  adorns  his  pages  will  not  wipe  away 
the  memory  of  the  essay  *  De  la  Maniere  d'ecrire  THistoire  en  France 

^'  See  facsimiles  in  Letronne  {Diplo}}iat<i  et  Chartae  Merovingicae  Aetatis,  Nos. 
I.  IV.  VI.  VII.,  Ac.)  To  an  outsider  No.  I.  looks  much  more  like  inluster  vir  than  vir 
inluster.    But  the  latter  is  the  oflicial  rendering. 

"  La  Monarchic  Franque,  pp.  123-7.  **  CEuvres^  i.  1-lJ. 

**  Deux  Maniircs  d'^crire  VHistoire,  cap.  vi.  §  6.  This  book,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1896,  contains  manj  severe  strictures  on  FusteVs  accuracy.  These  strictures 
are,  however,  open  to  the  very  grave  objection  that  they  are  mainly  based  on  the 
second  (1877)  edition  of  Fustel's  book,  although  the  definitive  edition  had  appeared 
long  before  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville's  criticism  was  published  in  solemn  form.  The 
passages  selected  do  not  appear  in  the  definitive  edition,  and  the  writer  cannot  trace 
them  in  the  first.    Unhappily,  the  second  edition  is  not  easily  met  with  in  England. 

**  Manuel  de  Diplomatique,  pp.  318,  708,  &c. 

**  Les  Titres  Rojnains  de  la  Monarchie  Franque,  Nouvelles  RechercheSt  pp.  219-74. 
Fustel  is  supported  by  Pirenne  {Compte  rendu  de  la  Commission  Royale  d^Histoire, 
4«  s^r.  xiii.,  1885)  and  H.  Bresslau  {Neues  ArcMVi  zii*  865-60, 1887).  But  the  verdict 
of  the  majority  seems  to  be  against  him. 
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et  en  Allemagne.'  Nay,  it  is  possible  to  hold  that  Fustel's  practice  of 
referring  exclusively  to  original  documents  in  his  foot  notes  is  both 
unfair  and  inconvenient.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Fustel's  works  are  written  for  the  general  public,  not  for  specialists. 
They  are  didactic,  not  merely  erudite.  And  it  may  very  well  be 
questioned  whether,  for  example,  Lehuorou  is  not  a  safer  guide 
for  the  layman  than  the  '  Notitia  Dignitatum,'  and  MM.  ]^mile 
Desjardins  and  Auguste  Longnon  than  Dicuil  and  the  monk  of 
Colmar ;  while  it  is  hardly  fair  to  these  modern  authors  (two  of 
whom,  at  least,  were  to  be  found  on  Fustel's  bookshelves  *0  that 
Fustel's  readers  should  be  left  to  assume  that  he  for  the  first  time 
had  established  the  striking  similarity  between  the  administrative 
divisions  of  Eoman  and  Frankish  Gaul. 

But  where  Fustel's  theory  appears  at  its  weakest  is  in  its  failure 
to  allow  for  the  absence  of  documents.  Himself  rarely  without  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  he  hardly  seems  to  realise  that  the  universal 
passion  for  records  is  a  very  modern  thing,  and  that  men  who 
laboured  painfully  at  the  production  of  runes  or  majuscules  would 
contrive,  so  far  as  possible,  to  do  without  such  irksome  assistance. 
The  story  of  Theodoric  and  the  stencil  plate  is  an  illustration  much 
to  the  point.  The  true  recorder  of  early  times  is  the  memory,'*® 
not  the  pen  ;  and  the  historian  who  refuses  to  see  anything  more 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages  than  the  records  of  scribes  is  apt  to  obtain 
not  merely  an  imperfect  but  a  distorted  view  of  his  subject.  Leav- 
ing out  of  account  the  accidental  and  deliberate  destructions  of 
documents  which  are  continually  taking  place,  and  the  comparative 
rarity  of  medieval  documents,  we  must  always  remember  that  the 
nearer  to  primitive  conditions  we  go,  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
human  transactions  which  are  not  recorded  in  writing  at  all.  And 
it  would  be  as  rash  to  deny  that  such  transactions  took  place, 
because  no  written  evidence  of  them  is  in  existence,  as  to  assert 
that  there  were  no  births  and  deaths  in  England  before  the  six- 
teenth century,  on  the  ground  that  the  registers  begin  at  that  time. 
To  realise  the  weakness  of  Fustel's  theory,  we  have  only  to  imagine 
the  case  of  a  man  blind  from  his  birth.  Fustel  would  not  allow 
that  he  could  know  anything  of  the  world  around  him,  except  what 
he  was  expressly  told.  The  sounds  of  common  life,  the  hum  of 
bees,  the  song  of  birds,  the  rustle  of  leaves,  the  noise  of  hurrying 
feet,  would  be  terribly  liable  to  misinterpretation.  And  yet  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  blind  man  would  not  get  from  them  his 
truest  idea  of  the  unseen  world.  Now  suppose  him  restored  to 
sight.    In  the  objects  which  he  saw  around  him  would  he  not 

»*  Catalogue,  pp.  87,  40. 

*"  The  abb^  Dabos  is  the  author  {op,  cit.  Pr4liminairc,  p.  15)  of  a  rather  startling 
doctrine  that  oral  tradition  la  less  vivid  in  primitive  than  in  advanced  communities. 
The  doctrine  can  luurdly  be  accepted  without  proof. 
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really  have  far  better  evidence  of  what  happened  during  his  blindness 
than  all  tlie  documents  of  that  period  ?  That  is  just  our  position 
\nth  regard  to  the  Middle  Ages.  We  cannot  see  them,  hut  we  can 
hear  the  eehoeB  of  their  life  struggle;  we  can  also  see  the  life 
whicli  they  have  produced. 

This  criticism  appears  to  apply  with  especial  force  to  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  Fustel's  many  controversies,  the  controversy  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  land  system  among  the  Germans  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.  As  is  well  tnown,  he  holds  that  the  documents  do 
not  prove  the  theory,  adopter!  Ijy  so  many  distinguished  writers, 
that  the  German  system  was  a  system  of  co-proprietorship  in  the 
viUage  or  clan.  There  he  is  doubtless  right,  and  his  opponents  have 
made  a  profound  mistake  in  attempting  to  prove  by  documents  a 
theory  which,  if  true,  almost  presupposes  the  absence  of  documents. 
Furthermore  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  Gaid,  on  which  FusteFs 
eyes  were  mainly  fixed,  the  firm  establishment  of  a  system  of 
individual  ownership  by  the  llonian  law  may  have  proved  a  barrier 
too  strong  for  the  national  prejudices  of  the  Germans,  few  or  many, 
who  settled  there.  But  Fustel  goes  further  than  this^  and  asserts 
that  the  documents  disprove  the  existence  of  co-proprietorship  not 
only  in  Gaul  but  in  %vhat  is  now  Germany  and  (by  implication)  in 
Teutonic  Europe  generally/'^  But  is  it  not  possible  that,  along- 
side of  this  system  of  written  conveyancing,  applicable  only  to 
individual  ownership,  and  (apparently)  little  practised  except  by 
royalty  and  the  church,  there  may  have  existed  a  system  of  popular 
oral  conveyancing;  just  as  alongside  of  the  record-keeping  royal 
courts  in  England  there  existed  for  long  centuries  many  other  law 
courts,  whose  history  we  can  now  but  dimly  trace,  though  it  may  well 
be  that  they  played  a  very  large  part  in  the  daily  lives  of  ordinary 
men  ?  It  would  appear  that  the  earliest  land  charter  of  private 
origin  known  to  exist  relative  to  Swedish  land  is  of  t!ie  year  1208/'" 
Are  we  to  conclude  from  this  fact  (1)  that  there  were  no  previous 
transfers  of  private  land  ;  (2)  that  previous  transfers  took  place,  but 
were  effected  by  oral  procedure  ;  or  (3)  tbat  there  w^ere  previous 
documentary  transfers  which  have  been  lost?  Either  of  the  two 
first  Itypotheses  would  mihtate  against  Fust  el's  theory  ;  the  last  is 
no  more  probable  than  the  second*  Take  FustePs  own  tests  of  com- 
munal ownership.  They  are  heredity,  inalienability,  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  inheritance/^  But  are  not  these  featm*es  just  the 
very  reasons  why  we  should  not  expect  documentary  survivals  of 

*•  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  impression  likelj  to  be  formeil  by  a  rcarUnji*  of  bis  cele- 
brated essay  Le  Probleftic  dcs  Oritjincs  dn  hi  Priyimd(S.  Foncu^re,  published  iii  ISWII, 
In  his  enrUer  essavt  Lts  Gcnmiina  connamaknt-ils  la  Proprii^U  dcs  Tcrre^f,  he  h 
much  more  cautious  (cf.  Hechcrchcs,  p.  31/>).  But  even  there,  rs  M.  Bimon  says, 
*  il  ne  raftirmait  pas,  mais  U  le  croyait  *  (op.  cU.  p,  (18). 

••  Diplottiatarium  Snecanum,  ed.  Liljegren,  i-  15lt. 

•'  Rtchtrchts,  p.  231.    PuBtel  speaks  here  only  of  alienation  by  testament*    But 
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Buch  a  system  ?  In  ftict  it  is  outside  documents  altogether,  it  is  in 
speech  {not  forgetting  Vinogradoffs  conspicuous  warning),  customs, 
institutions,  geographical  features,  survivals  of  all  kinds,  that  we 
must  look  for  evidence  of  the  communal  system.  Happil}"  there  is 
much  more  history  in  the  world  than  can  be  put  on  the  shelves  of  a 
library ;  and  an  afternoon  in  the  fields  or  an  hour  in  an  old  building 
may  teach  the  historian  as  much  as  a  volume  of  charters.  Upon  the 
great  subject  of  the  survival  of  iniermixed  lands,  Fusttl  says 
virtually  nothing;  and  though  the  AUmfuden  which  have,  beyond 
question,  existed  in  central  Europe  since  the  thirteenth  century 
may  be,  as  he  suggests,  the  creation  of  the  twelfth,  we  are  entitled 
to  ask  that  this  view,  no  less  than  its  opponent,  should  be  proved. 
But  in  this  great  question  of  land  ownership  Fustel  did  not  even 
know  all  the  documents.  He  dismisses  the  English  evidence  in  a 
way  which  seems  to  show  that  be  had  not  much  acquaintance  with 
it;^-  of  the  Scandinavian  evidence  he  was  avowedly  ignorant.^'^ 
And  yett  while  we  may  fully  admit  the  force  of  his  remarks  on  the 
value  of  so-called  comjiarative  studies,  we  shall  probaldy  think 
that,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  evidence  of  England  and  Scandi- 
navia is  of  considerable  value  for  tlie  early  bislory  of  the  Germans. 
Now  the  Enghsh  documents,  if  they  do  not  expressly  describe  com- 
munal ownership,  at  least  make  pretty  clear  allusions  to  it ;  while 
the  Scandinavian  codes  expressly  show  us,  not  merely  the  com- 
munal village,  but  an  oral  system  of  conveyancing.  How  very  far 
from  conclusive  Fnisters  reasoning  on  this  great  subject  is,  may  bo 
gathered  from  the  most  cursory  glance  at  Professor  Maitland's 
latest  work/'' 

Homething  has  now  been  said  of  Fusters  conclusions  and  of  his 
materials.  It  remains  to  allude  to  one  other  equally  striking 
feature  of  his  work.  He  was,  of  course,  a  scientific  as  opposud  to 
an  epical  historian.  But  even  the  scientific  historian  has  a  choice 
of  methods.  He  may  write  lengthwise  or  crosswise,  perpendicularly 
or  horizontally.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages.  The  former  is  the 
more  lifelike,  more  apt  to  find  readers ;  and,  after  all,  the  greatest 
historian  can  accomplish  httle  ankss  he  is  read.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  synthetical  writer  is  so  apt  to  l>e  overcome  by  the  volume 
of.  his  material,  that  he  generally  compromises  by  confining  his 
story  to  the  actions  of  a  few  prominent  men  or  to  a  particular  side 
of  human  activity  ;  and  his  readers  thus  miss  that  enlargement  of 
horizon  which  should  be  one  of  the  chief  benefits  derived  from 
the  study  of  history,  Fustel,  aware  of  this  danger,  and  deeply 
distrusting  the  allurements  of  sjiithesis,  pinned  his  faith  to  the 

presumably  alienation  inUr  vivoa,  at  least  of  specific  lantl,  wouUl  be  equally  incon- 
Btatent  with  commuDity. 

■*  QuestHms  Hi^tori^Jtcs,  p.  101.  ••  PkCcJunJiCB,  p-  307,  n. 

••  Donusda}/  Book  a)id  bcgofid*    CambnJge,  1897^ 
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analytical  method :  Une  longue  et  scrupuleiise  observation  du  deUul 
est  done  la  sexde  voie  (tui  puisse  conduire  a  quelque  vue  d^ensemble. 
Pour  un  jour  de  synthese  ilfaut  des  annees  d* analyse.^  And,  in 
effect,  Fusters  great  work  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  series  of 
detached  sectional  studies,  the  order  in  which  they  appear,  or  are 
read,  seeming  to  him  of  small  importance.^  One  may  very  well 
ask  whether  this  is  history  at  all,  even  the  history  of  institutions. 
For  institutions,  no  less  than  individuals,  are  alive,  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  growth  and  decay,  and,  at  least  in  progressive  societies 
like  those  of  western  Europe,  are  continually  developing.  Any 
process  which  treats  them  as  rigid  bodies  is  prima  facie  unsuitable 
to  the  subject ;  and  Fustel  made  a  damaging  admission  when  he 
reminded  his  hearers  that  Vhistoire  est  prcprement  la  science  du 
devenir.^'^  For  the  one  quality  which  is  conspicuously  absent  from 
his  works  is  movement.  We  are  shown  a  series  of  pictures,  exqui- 
sitely drawn,  of  different  periods  and  aspects  of  society.  There  ai-e 
the  administrative  systems  of  Boman  Gaul,  of  the  Merovings,  of  the 
Karolings;  the  land  systems  of  Roman  Gaul,  of  Merovingian  Gaul, 
of  Karolingian  Gaul.  But  we  do  not  see  how  or  why  the  transfor- 
mations are  effected ;  we  only  realise  that  they  have  been  effected. 
A  page  of  Fustel  is  to  a  page  of  Gibbon  what  a  skeleton  is  to  a 
living  body.  We  may  perceive  the  mechanism  better,  but  we  pro- 
bably get  a  less  complete  understanding  of  the  animal. 

A  controversialist,  but  a  controversialist  incapable  of  subterfuge ; 
an  historian  who  confines  his  attention  to  documents,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  documents  is  unrivalled ;  an  analyst,  but  an  analyst 
of  many  subjects  and  many  periods — what  is  the  special  value  of 
Fustel's  work  ? 

It  would  seem  natural  to  say  that  it  is  material  for  history, 
rather  than  history  itself.  The  distinction  is  important,  and  must 
be  taken  as  largely  qualifying  FusteUs  famous  dogma,  that  history 
is  not  an  art,  but  a  science.  -The  task  of  collecting,  arranging,  and 
weighing  evidence,  of  drawing  from  that  evidence  just  conclusions, 
is  a  scientific  task.  But  the  building  up  of  a  record  which  shall 
faithfully  reproduce  the  life  of  which  these  dead  materials  speak  is 
emphatically  a  work  of  art.  History  is  necessarily  subjective ;  it 
is  knowledge,  not  the  materials  from  which  knowledge  is  derived. 

•*  La  Gaulc  RoniainCt  Introd.  p.  xiii. 

**  So  puzzling,  indeed,  is  the  arrangement  of  Fustera  great  work,  that  it  may  be 
helpful  to  state  here  exactly  how  it  appeared.  The  first  volume  was  published  in 
1875,  and  was  reprinted  (with  some  alterations)  in  1877.  At  this  time  the  author 
hoped  to  finish  his  work  in  two  volumes.  In  1888  appeared  La  Monarchie  Franque^ 
in  1889  (but  after  the  author's  death)  L'Alleu  et  ie  Domaine  Rural,  in  1890  Les 
Origines  du  Syst^mc  Fiodale,  in  1891  La  Oaule  Romaine  and  L' Invasion  Germanique 
(these  last  two  being  an  expansion  and  reissue  of  the  volume  of  1875  and  1877))  in 
1892  Les  Transformations  de  la  Royaut^  pendant  VEpoqnc  Carolingienne. 

^  Les  Origines  du  ^ystime  F^odalt  Introd.  p.  xt. 
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But,  looking  a  little  closer,  we  seem  to  see  that  Fustel's  work  is 
neither  history  nor  the  materials  for  history.  He  is  not  an  editor 
of  documents,  like  Dom  Bouquet,  Le  Long,  Mabillon,  Pertz,  Le« 
tronne,  Champollion-Figeac,  Eoziere,  Jules  Tardif,  or  even  like 
Benjamin  Guerard,  whom  he  so  much  admired.  He  does  not  write 
Urkundengeschichte.  He  selects,  extracts,  compares,  arranges  in 
line  his  beloved  documents;  and  from  them  draws  sharp  and 
pointed  doctrines,  which  he  supports  by  argument,  and  even  by 
invective.  He  is  not  content  to  establish  the  text  and  leave  his 
readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  He  does  not  even  profess 
to  be  a  paleographer,  and  therein  he  lays  himself  open  to  obvious 
criticism  ;  for  one  who  stakes  his  all  on  documents  ought  clearly  to 
be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  documents  themselves.  But 
Fustel,  unless  specially  attacked,  is  willing  to  accept  the  renderings 
of  the  editors,  whilst  he  rejects  with  scorn  the  conclusions  of  the 
historians.  He  is  a  critic,  but  not  a  sceptic  ;  a  materialist,  but  not 
a  nihilist. 

Surely,  then,  his  value  is  clear.  He  has  not  written  the  defini- 
tive history  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  western  Europe ;  we  may  have 
to  wait  many  years  for  such  a  work,  to  witness  the  failure  of  many 
attempts.  But  each  historian,  as  he  essays  his  task,  will  have  to 
reckon  with  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  His  work  is  a  standard  and  a 
test.  No  historian  with  a  name  to  lose  will  henceforward  venture 
to  quote  isolated  texts  in  the  haphazard  fashion  practised  by  Fustel's 
immediate  predecessors;  he  has  taught  us  that  half  a  dozen  passages 
which  appear  to  favour  a  certain  view  are  not  of  great  weight  when 
compared  with  several  hundreds  which  manifestly  contradict  it. 
And  his  clear  and  incisive  analysis  constitutes  a  steel  barrier  which 
the  riders  of  fanciful  theories  will  find  it  difficult  to  clear.  As  each 
future  historian  tells  his  story  he  will  proceed  with  the  fear  of 
Fustel  before  his  eyes,  and  many  of  the  time-honoured  legends  will 
appear  no  more.  There  is  not  much  left  of  Gaupp's  theory  of  the 
law  of  the  Chamavian  Franks ;  ®^  for  Fustel  has  shown  that  it  rests 
on  a  baseless  identification  of  the  Chamavi  of  the  fourth  century 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Hamaland  in  the  ninth  .^^  The  articles  of 
Kiersy  will  no  longer  prove  to  us  (as  they  do  to  MM.  Thevenin '®  and 
Emile  Bourgeois  '0  that  Charles  the  Bald  solemnly  discussed  each 
clause  of  his  capitularies  with  his  assembled  council ;  for  Fustel  has 
shown  that  the  alternation  of  question  and  answer  is  an  arrange- 

•»  Lex  Francorum  Chamavorum  (1855).  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  see  this 
work,  or  the  translation  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  de  Droit  Fran^aia 
et  Stranger  for  1855.  But  Gaupp's  views  are  expressly  adopted  by  Sohm  in  his  edition 
of  the  text  for  the  Monumenta  Oermaniac  (Legum  torn.  v.  pp.  269-76,  folio). 

•  Qticlques  Remarquea  sur  la  Loi  ditc  des  Francs  Chamavcs  (Nouvellea  i?e- 
eherchest  p.  408). 

'•  Lex  et  Capitula  {BibU  de  VEcole  des  Hautcs  Ktudes,  foso.  35,  p.  154). 

'*  Le  Capitulaire  de  Kiersy-gur-Oise,  cap.  iii. 
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ment  of  a  scribe/*^  and  that  capitularies  and  answers  were  separate 
documents.  We  shall  no  longer  see  village  community  wherever 
we  read  the  word  viurca ;  for  Fustel  has  examined  every  Frankish 
document  in  which  it  occurs  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  tenth, 
and  shown  that  in  these  cases  it  is  only  possible  to  translate  it 
either  as  a  boundary  or  as  a  private  domain.^^  The  homo  migrans 
will  no  longer  walk  for  us  as  the  would-be  partner  in  a  community 
which  will  have  none  of  him  ;  for  Fustel  has  reduced  him  to  the 
level  of  a  common  trespasser  J*  We  shall  for  the  future  be  extremely 
sceptical  of  any  account  of  land  partition  by  conquering  Burgundians 
and  Wisigoths  ;  for  Fustel  has  shown  it  to  be  extremely  probable 
that  hospitalitas  was  nothing  more  than  the  right  to  free  quarters." 
And,  finally,  we  shall  no  longer  hastily  translate  villa  as  Gemeinde^ 
or  even  as  township;  for  Fustel,  in  one  of  his  most  admirable 
studies,  has  shown  us  that  the  villa  was  a  very  definite  thing,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  territory  belonging  to  a  group  of  cultivators, 
but  the  absolute  property  of  a  landowner.^^ 

The  man  who  has  done  all  this  may  be  an  iconoclast ;  but  he  is 
much  more.  He  has  set  the  writers  of  history  on  a  new  road ;  and 
we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  student  in  future  years  does  not 
find,  as  he  looks  backward,  that  a  great  gulf  divides  the  historians 
of  the  twentieth  century — those  at  least  who  treat  of  the  Middle 
Ages — from  their  predecessors  of  the  nineteenth.  If  this  prophecy 
prove  correct,  the  bridge  which  spans  the  gulf  will  be  found  to  be 
the  work  of  Fustel  dc  Coulanges. 

Edward  Jenks. 

"  Les  Articles  de  Kicrsy  {Nonvellcs  Ueclierclics^  p.  420). 

"  La  Marchc  Gcrtnaniquc  [RccherclieSt  pp.  319-60). 

•*  Etude  sur  le  Titre  de  la  Loi  Salique  '  De  migrantibus '  {2^ouvellc3  Hech^rches, 
pp.  327-00).  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  FuBtel's  interpretation  of  this 
famous  passage  has  been  condemned  bj  one  of  the  most  competent  of  modern  critics 
(Maitland,  Domesday,  p.  350,  n.) 

"  Sur  V  *  Hospitality  '  dans  la  Loi  des  Burgondcs  (ibid.  pp.  314-20). 

'*  Le  Colonat  lioviain  (Rcchcrchcs,  pp.  1-180). 
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The  Authorship  of  the  ^  Book  of 
Husbandry  ajid  the  '  Book  of  Surveying'^ 

BY  most  bibliographers  the  author  of  the  two  books  of  *  Husbandry  ' 
and  *  Surveying '  has  been  said  to  be  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert, 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  while  other  writers  have  doubted  his 
authorship  or  assigned  it  to  his  elder  brother,  John  Fitzherbert, 
Esq.,  of  Norbury,  Derbyshire.  Professor  Skeat,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  reprint  of  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry,*  edited  by  him  for 
the  English  Dialect  Society  in  1882,  has  very  clearly  and  ably 
stated  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  former.  But  since  that  date 
the  Eev.  Dr.  J.  Charles  Cox  has  printed,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Derbi/shire  Archaological  Society,  1885,  an  abstract,  with  copious 
literatim  extracts,  of  'the  long  and  remarkable  will  of  John 
Fitzherbert,'  together  with  the  transcript  of  an  interesting  list  of 
heirlooms  attached  to  the  will.  Had  Professor  Skeat  seen  this 
document  before  he  wrote  his  introduction,  it  is  probable  that  the 
arguments  therein  contained  might  have  been  modified. 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  in  several  places  in  the 
*Book  of  Surveying'  the  author  of  it  plainly  asserts  that  he  had 
himself  already  written  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry ; '  and  Thomas 
Berthelet,  who  printed  both  the  books,  gives  us  the  author's  name 
as  '  Mayster  Fitzherbarde.'  There  is  surely  a  greater  antecedent 
probability  that  such  a  work  as  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry '  should 
have  been  written  by  John  Fitzherbert,  a  wealthy  country  gentleman, 
who,  as  eldest  son  and  heir,  succeeded  on  his  father's  death  to  a 
landed  estate  and  lived  upon  it  for  nearly  fifty  years,  than  by  his 
younger  brother.  Sir  Anthony,  who  from  college  went  to  London, 
and  became  a  practising  lawyer  and  judge,  actively  employed  on 
important  affairs  of  state,  and  who,  although  he  succeeded  to  his 
brother's  property  seven  years  before  his  own  death,  yet  continued 
his  judicial  work  at  the  court  of  common  pleas  until  the  last  year 
of  his  life. 

'  The  manuscript  of  the  present  paper  with  some  abbreviation  was  sent  by  me,  on 
4  Dec.  1S93,  to  Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  the  secretary  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  who  had  asked  me  for  information  about  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  as  the 
reputed  author  of  the  Book  of  Husbandry.  Mr.  Clarke,  on  17  Feb.  189G,  read  before 
ft  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  a  paper  embodying  the  substance  of  this 
Article,  together  with  the  results  arrived  at  by  his  owa  subsequent  researches. 
VOL.  XII. — NO.  XLVI.  Q 
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The  statement  which  Professor  Skeat  quotes^  from  the 
catalogue  of  the  Huth  library  is  not  correct.  Joseph  Hunter  (in 
Jonathan  Boucher's  Glossary,  s.v.  *Big')  was  not  the  first  to 
question  Sir  Anthony's  authorship  of  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry.' 
Long  before  Hunter's  time  Wood  wrote,  *  There  are  not  wanting 
some  who  say  it  was  penned  by  his  brother  John  Fitzherbert ; ' 
and  Pitseus,  only  eighty  years  after  Sir  Anthony's  death,*^  says  of 
this  book  qiiem  aliquifratri  eius  lohanni  ascrihunt.  The  authorship 
of  the  books  of  *  Husbandry '  and  *  Surveying '  has  clearly  been  un- 
certain from  the  first. 

The  first  distinct  clue  to  the  identity  of  *  Mayster  Fitzherbarde ' 
is  found  in  two  important  statements,  one  made  by  the  printer, 
Berthelet,  the  other  by  the  author  himself.  These  two  statements, 
which  are  quoted  and  discussed  at  some  length  by  Professor  Skeat,' 
demand  the  fullest  consideration. 

Berthelet  says  (colophon  at  end  of  *  Book  of  Husbandry,'  in  the 
edition  of  1534)— 

Thus  endeth  this  ryghte  profytable  boke  of  husbandry  compyled 
sometyme  by  Mayster  Fitzherbarde,  of  charjtie  and  good  zele  that  he  bare 
to  the  weale  of  this  mooste  noble  realme,  whiche  he  djdde  not  in  his 
youthe,  but  after  he  had  exercysed  husbandry  with  greate  experyence  XL 
yeres. 

The  author  himself  says  (on  the  last  page  of  the  book) — 

As  touchynge  the  poyntes  of  husbandry,  and  of  other  artycles  con- 
teyned  in  this  present  boke,  I  wyll  not  saye  that  it  is  the  beste  waye  and 
wyll  serue  beste  in  all  places,  but  I  saye  it  is  the  best  way  that  euer  I 
coude  prouve  by  experyence,  the  whiche  haue  ben  an  householder  this  xl 
yeres  and  more.  And  haue  assaied  many  and  dyuers  wayes,  and  done  my 
dyligence  to  proue  by  experyence  which  shuld  be  the  beste  waye. 

Between  these  two  statements  Professor  Skeat  sees  a  wide 
difierence,  and  says  that  *  the  difference  is  material.'  *  He '  (the 
author)  *does  not  say  that  he  had  "  exercised  husbandry"  for  forty 
years,  but  that  he  had  "been  a  householder"  during  that  period. 
The  two  things  are  widely  different.'  *  The  meaning  of  the  author's 
statement  is,  however,  that  the  fact  of  his  having,  during  more  than 
forty  years  as  a  householder,  made  many  experiments  in  points  of 
husbandry,  enabled  him  to  speak  with  some  authority  upon  the 
subject.  If  so,  then  to  be  a  householder  has  much  the  same  sense 
here  as  to  be  a  husband— an  exerciser  of  husbandry — and  the 
two  statements  made  by  the  author  and  by  Berthelet,  so  far  from 
being  *  widely  different,'  mean  much  the  same  thing. 

On  p.  viii  Professor  Skeat  quotes  Harte's  objection  to  Sir  Anthony 
Fitzherbert's  authorship,  which  was  based  on  the  statement  under 
discussion,  and  says  that  the  objection  is  answered  by  the  fact  tha 

^  ♦  Int/  p.  vii.  •  Ibid*  pp.  viii-x,  xx,  xxi.  *  Ibid,  p.  x. 
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this  statement '  is  not  the  author's  at  all.  • .  It  was  Thomas  Berthelet 
the  printer  who  said  that  the  author  "  had  exercysed  husbandry, 
with  greate  experyence,  xl  years."  But  the  author's  own  state- 
ment is  differently  worded ;  and  the  difference  is  material.'  Here 
Professor  Skeat  seems  to  imply  that  Berthelet's  statement  is  so 
untrustworthy  that  no  valid  objection  can  be  based  upon  it.  Yet 
soon  afterwaCrds  he  quotes  Berthelet's  verses  prefixed  to  the  '  Book  of 
Surveying '  (edition  1528),  and  from  them  draws  several  inferences 
concerning  the  author  of  the '  Book  of  Husbandry.'  *  We  hence  con- 
clude that  Berthelet  knew  perfectly  well  who  the  author  was.  .  .  He 
plainly  tells  us  that  the  author  was  a  nobleman,  and  merely  wrote 
to  benefit  others  out  of  pure  love  and  zeal.'  ^  So  that,  according  to 
Professor  Skeat,  Berthelet  knew  who  the  author  was,  and  is  to  be 
believed  when  he  tells  us  that  he  was  a  nobleman ;  but  when  he 
says  that  the  author  had  exercised  husbandry  forty  years  his  state- 
ment is  to  be  rejected,  because  the  author  himself  says  that  he  had 
been  a  householder  for  that  length  of  time.  Surely  Berthelet's  two 
statements  must  be  regarded  as  equally  trustworthy,  neither  of 
them  being  contradicted  by  the  other,  or  by  anything  said  elsewhere 
by  Berthelet  himself  or  by  the  author. 

With  regard  to  Berthelet's  allusion  to  the  author  as  a  nobleman, 
it  may  be  asked  which  of  two  men  comes  the  nearer  to  this 
designation,  the  youngest  of  the  five  brothers  of  a  country  squire, 
working  his  way  up  in  the  legal  profession  by  diligent  study  and 
active  practice,  *  a  learned  and  painful  man,'*^  or  his  eldest  brother, 
the  squire  himself,  the  owner  of  considerable  landed  estates,  a  part 
of  which  he  obtained,  in  1506,  the  royal  licence  to  empark,  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  his  county,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  days  when 
magistrates  were  few  in  number  and  select  in  quality;  a  man 
proud  of  his  long  descent,  and  who  made  handsome  provision  for 
one  of  his  younger  brothers  who  had  gone  into  business  in  London, 
seeing  that  '  he  ys  a  gentleman,  and  I  wold  that  the  name  shold 
contynewe  in  worship  according  to  our  degree.*  Both  Berthelet's 
description  of  the  author  as  a  *  nobleman,'  who  delighted  *  by  his 
busy  labour  mens  welth  to  procure,'  and  that  of  Professor  Skeat  ^  as 
*  a  country  gentleman,  rich  in  horses  and  timber,'  &c.,  seem  more 
applicable  to  John  Fitzherbert,  twelfth  lord  of  the  manor  of  Norbury, 
than  to  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  the  rising  lawyer  of  London. 

These  two  statements  already  quoted,  the  one  by  Berthelet,  the 
other  by  the  author  himself,  present  some  points  of  interest  and 
importance  as  bearing  on  the  identity  of  the  latter.  The  statement 
of  the  author  that  he  had  *  been  an  householder  this  forty  years  and 
more  *  appears  in  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry,' 

»  *  Int.'  p.  xii.  •  •  Brief  Sketchea/  in  Dom.  State  Paj^ers,  1623^. 

»  •  Int.'  p.  ix. 
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printed  by  Pynsonin  1523.^  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  if  the  state- 
ment is  true,  and  was  written  by  Sir  Anthony ,  he,  being  born  in  1470, 
must  have  begun  to  be  a  householder,  and  (according  to  Berthelet) 
to  exercise  huBbandry,  l>efore  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age — a 
somewhat  remarkable  instance  of  youthful  precocity.  But  we 
know  that  Sir  Anthony  went  to  Oxford,  and  thenco  to  the  Inns  of 
Court.  Arc  we  to  suppose  that  he  gained  his  householding 
experience  by  the  management  of  his  chambers  in  Gray*8  Inn,  and 
experimented  upon  '  the  poyntes  of  husbandry '  in  Lincoln*s  Inn 
Fields?  This  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  Professor  Skeat''  to  be  a 
difficulty,  *  but  not  an  msuperable  one/  he  adds  cheerfully,  and  forth- 
with surmounts  it  by  dismissing  the  author's  own  statement  about 
himself  as  a  mere  *  rhetorical  flourish,'  although  at  an  earlier 
stage, ^'^  in  order  to  support  his  ease,  he  has  appealed  to  this  very 
statement  as  being  that  of  the  author  himself,  and  therefore  trust- 
w^orthy.  But  when  viewed  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  whole 
book,  and  to  the  context  of  the  passage  in  which  the  statement 
occurs,  it  will  probably  seem  to  most  readers  nothing  more  than  a 
plain  and  sober  statement  of  an  actual  fact;  and  to  brand  such 
a  statement  as  a  '  rhetorical  flourish '  will  hardly  be  deemed  a 
satisfactory  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty. 

This  chronological  dillicultj^  ceases  to  exist  if  we  may  assume 
that  not  Hir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  but  his  brother  John,  wrote  the 
book.  For,  from  118 J,  in  which  year  John  succeeded  to  the  family 
estates,  having  then  been  married  for  at  least  three  years,  to  1523, 
when  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry  *  was  first  priuted,  is  cxarthj  xL  years. 
*  This  xl  yeres  and  more,*  says  the  author  of  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry/ 
A  similar  expression  occurs  in  the  will  of  John  Fitzherbert,  dattd 
151 7>  where  he  speaks  of  his  ancestors  having  held  the  manor  of 
Novbury  *  this  cccc  yeres  and  more/  a  statement  the  approxi- 
mate accuracy  of  which  is  proved  by  the  original  deed  of  grant  of 


''  Only  one  copy  of  the  firat  editioa  of  tlic  two  buoka  of  Husbattdnf  and  Survey  in  ff 
is  known  to  exist,  The^e  two  companion  voliitneH,  lost  to  view  since  they  were  Rold 
amongst  Mr.  Heber's  books  on  1^  April  1H3IJ,  had  eluded  all  search  made  for  them 
until,  on  2i  Jan.  1894»  they  wute  discovered  iti  the  vaUmble  library  ot  Mr.  Christie 
Miller^  at  BritwelL  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  these  two  unique  quarto  volumes, 
which  had  Iain  pLniHs  eo  lonf:,%  h  worth  recording,  I  had  asked  my  iriend  Lord 
Doneraile  to  look  out  for  these  two  books  whenever  he  hud  an  opportunity  for  inquiry. 
He  wiote  to  nie  aa  iollowa:  *I  went  to  Britwell  on  Tuesday,  23  Jan.  [1H1)4>  aud  oa 
Wednetidayt  the  *24th,  I  was  ranging  in  the  library,  and  asked  Mr.  Christie  Miller  if  he 
had  any  tltzherbert  works.  He  said  he  had,  and  that,  curiously  enough,  Koniebody  else 
had  been  asking  him  the  same  i|uestion  a  few  dftys  before.  80  he  got  out  all  that  he  had, 
while  I  examined  the  catalogue  and  spotted  these  two  quartos.  I  looked  through  the 
books  he  had  brought  out,  and  then  said  to  hiui,  *'  There  are  not  these  two  quartos,** 
Ho  answered  that  he  had  none  hot  those  on  the  table.  So  I  said  there  muat  be  two 
more,  Bccording  to  the  catalo|:^o.  Then  he  mid  that,  if  so,  he  did  not  know  of  them, 
and  that  h©  would  look  again  amongst  the  quartoB.  Then  he  found  these^  which 
neither  he  nor  hit*  wife  knew  al>out  before.' 

■  *  Int.'  p.  xslL  '"  IlfiiL  p,  viii. 
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the  manor  of  Norbury  to  William  Fitzherbert,  dated  a.d*  1125, 
which  document,  together  with  the  manor,  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  family. 

One  more  point  in  connexion  with  the  statement  of  the  printer 
Berthelet  remains  to  be  noticed.  On  p.  xii  Professor  Skeat  gives 
some  verses  by  Berthelefc  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Book 
of  Surveying/  which  was  printed  by  Pynson  just  after  the  'Book 
of  Huabandry/  in  1523.  These  verses  agree  in  substance  with 
the  colophon  which  has  been  ah'eady  mentioned  as  printed 
by  Berthelet  in  his  edition  of  the  *Book  of  Husbandry/  1531, 
and  they  contain  several  expressions  almost  identical  with  those 
in   the   colophon.     In   particular   these   words  of    the  colophon, 

*  this  ryglite  profytuhle  boke  •  .  .  whiche  he  dydde  not  in  his 
youthe,  but  after  he  had  exereysed  husbandry,  with  greate 
experyence  xl  yeres,'  are  but  an  echo  of  the  verses  3,  4,  and  5 — *  He 
sheweth  to  husbandes  in  right  frutefui  wyse  The  manyfolde  good 
th^Tiges  in  hrefe  sentence  Wliicho  he  hath  well  proued  by  long  ex- 
peryence.' The  colophon  speaks  of  the  *  chary  tie  and  good  zele  that 
he  bare  to  the  weale  of  this  mooste  noble  realme,'  which  is  but  a 
reiwtition  of  verses  (3  and  7,  *  And  ihuH  I  leaue  hym  in  his  good  wyll 
and  mynde  That  he  bcareth  vnto  the  publyke  weale.* 

But  there  is  also  a  noteworthy  diilerence.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  verses  of  1523  the  verbs  are  i'xpressed  in  the  present  tense — '  ho 
Kitf'tveth,*  *  I  Imttr  htin  ui  his  gf>od  wyll  and  myndy  That  liabciirtihy^ 
'He  so  ihhficth  and  /ffAe/^  pleasure^— whereas  in  the  colophon  of 
15J)4  Berthelet  speaks  of  the  author  in  the  past  teuKe— '  the  good  zelo 
that  he  !mn\*  Now  in  15:M  Sir  Anthony  was  alive,  but  his  brothei' 
had  died  three  years  before.     If  Sir  Anthony  was  the  author  of  the 

*  Book  of  Husbandry,'  would  Berthelet,  a  law  prmter  who  must  have 
known  the  justice  of  the  common  pleas  well  enough  by  reputation, 
have  6iK>ken  of  the  *  good  zele  that  he  harc^*  and  not  rather  *  that  ho 
hmrethj'  as  he  wrote  in  1523,  wlieii  Joim  Fitzherl>ert  was  alive? 
Comparing  the  language  of  the  verses  of  1523  with  that  of  the 
colophon  of  1534,  both  from  the  same  pen,  the  natural  inference  is 
that  the  man  of  whom  they  speak  was  alive  when  the  former  and 
was  dead  when  the  latter  was  written.  In  1534  **  this  would  bo 
true  of  John,  but  not  of  Sir  Anthony. 

In  Sir  Anthony's  acknowledged  legal  works  his  name  is  given 
aB  *  A,  F.  K. '  (Anthony  Fitzherbcrt  Knight),  '  Anthonie  FitKherbard 
Judge,'  '  le  reverende  Justice  Antonie  Fitzherbard,*  *  Juge  tres 
reverend  Monsieur  Anthoine  Fitzherbert,'  and,  so  far  as  I  know. 


"  A%  Profesfior  Skeat  bas  observed  (;  Int/  p,  xxiii),  the  dnU  of  the  1634  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Jimbtitidry  i%  not  to  he  mipHcitly  reUed  upon*  the  block  l>oaring  thiit  date 
having  been  used  in  some  bookd  certainly  iirinted  latter  tlmn  that  jenr.  It,  then^  it 
Hhould  be  proved  that  Berthelet 'a  edition,  dated  IBM,  was  really  printed  after  Sir 
A.  Fitxherbert'»  death  in  loS8,  Ibis  argument  ^vould  of  course  lo^  its  force. 
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in  no  edition  of  any  of  his  acknowledged  works  is  he  ever  described 
as  *  Master  Fitzherbert.*  On  the  other  hand,  in  no  one  of  the  very 
numerous  editions  of  the  two  books  of  *  Husbandry  *  and  *  Surveying ' 
is  the  author  given  any  name  but  his  surname  only,  with  or 
without  the  prefix  of  *  Master/ 

In  1584  Berthelet  printed  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry,'  by 
'  Mayster  Fitzherbarde.'  In  1537  he  printed  '  La  novel  Natura 
Brevium,'  with  a  preface  by  '  le  reverend  Justice  Sir  Antonie  Fitz- 
herberd ;  *   and   in   1589   he   printed   the   '  Book   of    Surveying,' 

*  compyled  somtyme  by  Master  Fitzherbarde.'  If  Berthelet  knew 
or  believed  that  the  writer  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  three  books 
wrote  also  the  second,  why  did  he  name  him  so  differently  ?  The 
natural  inference  is  that  Berthelet  knew  that  the  writer  of  the 
books  of  *  Husbandry '  and  '  Surveying '  was  not  the  judgeJ^ 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  was  a  distinguished  man  whose  legal 
works  were  well  known  and  highly  esteemed ;  would,  then,  the 
enterprising  publishers,  who  reprinted  the  books  of  *  Husbandry'  and 

*  Surveying '  at  such  frequent  intervals  both  before  and  after  his 
death,  have  neglected  to  better  their  sale  by  putting  the  famous 
judge's  name  on  the  books,  if  they  believed  that  he  and  *  Master 
Fitzherbert '  were  one  and  the  same  man  ?  But,  on  the  supposition 
that  John  Fitzherbert  was  the  writer  of  these  two  books,  it  would 
be  proper  and  natural  to  describe  the  author  as  '  Mayster  Fitz- 
herbarde.' 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  Sir  Anthony  Fitz- 
herbert's  authorship  is  that  stated  by  Professor  Skeat,*^  to  the  effect 
that  whoever  wrote  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry  '  wrote  also  the  *  Book 
of  Surveying,'  and  that  the  author  of  the  latter  work  must  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  law.  The  professor  argues  this  point  in  favour 
of  Sir  Anthony  with  force  and  skill.  But  the  fact  that  John  Fitz- 
herbert's  brother  was  a  great  lawyer  is  no  reason  why  he  himself 
should  have  known  nothing  of  law.  We  know  that  John  Fitzherbert 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  a  time  when  justices  were  required  to 
be  chosen  from  amongst '  the  most  sufficient  Knights,  Esquires,  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Law,'  and  when  these  words  of  the  Great 
Charter,  *  we  will  not  make  any  justice  .  .  .  but  of  such  as  know 

^"^  On  pp.  xiii,  xiv  of  the  *  Introduction  *  Professor  Skeat  employs  an  argument  which 
is  based  on  an  allusion  by  Berthelet  to  a  certain  '  Boke  longyng  to  a  Justice  of  the 
peace/  which  book  he  assumes  to  be  the  same  as  the  '  Newe  Boke  of  Justices  of  Peas, 
by  A.  F.  K.,'  printed  by  Robert  Redman  in  1538.  Since  this  paper  was  written,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Clarke  has  found  evidence  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  '  Boke  longyng  to  a 
Justice  of  the  peace/  of  which  Berthelet  speaks,  is  a  different  book  altogether,  and 
one  with  which  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  had  nothing  to  do.  That  being  so,  Professor 
Skeat's  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  In  the  English  Historical  Review,  April  1894, 
Miss  McArthur  argues  that  the  two  books  above  named  were  different  works,  but 
suggests  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  same  man — namely,  by  Sir  Anthony—  in 
which  case  Profecsor  Skeat's  argument,  although  based  upon  a  false  assumption, 
would  still  remain  valid.  "  *  Int.'  pp.  xiv,  xv. 
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the  law  of  the  realai  and  mean  duly  to  observe  it/  were  still  held 
to  apply  to  this  office.  '  It  used  to  he  as  much  a  matter  of  coui^se, 
as  Sh*  Edward  Creasy  remarks,  for  the  young  English  county 
gentleman  to  become  a  student  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Com^t,  as  it 
was  for  him  to  study  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge/  ^*  A  short  course 
of  sueh  legal  studies  would  have  enabled  any  man  of  average 
ability  at  that  time  to  make  himself  master  of  so  much  legal 
knowledge  as  is  indicated  by  the  *Book  of  Surveying,'  esiJecially  if 
the  student,  being  heir  to  large  landed  estates,  had  therefore  turned 
his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  laws  affecting  such  property. 
But  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  John  Fitzherbert  %vas  totally 
ignorant  of  the  law,  might  lie  not  have  got  his  lawyer  brother  to 
hdp  him  in  the  legal  parts  of  his  book  ?  Such  hterary  co-operation 
is  common  enough.  Only  a  few  years  before  such  a  supposition 
could  not  have  stood,  for  John  then  had  grudges  against  his  brother, 
which  induced  him  to  put  the  latter  out  of  his  will,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  rendered  any  such  co-operation  most  improbable.  But 
in  1517,  six  years  before  the   first   publication  of  the  books  of 

*  Husbandry '  and  '  Surveying/  the  two  brothers  are  reconciled,  and 
John  appoints  his  lawyer  brother,  Anthony,  his  heir  and  chief 
executor,  speaking  of  him  in  terms  of  praise  and  aJiection.  In 
152H»  the  very  year  of  the  first  publication  of  these  two  books  of 

*  Husbandry  '  and  '  Surveying/  the  brothers  are  appointed  commis- 
sioners for  the  raising  of  a  subsidy  in  the  two  adjoining  counties  of 
Derbyshire  and  Staflbrdshire  respectively,  AVhat  more  likely  than 
for  them  to  have  met  together  on  that  occasion  at  the  old  ancestral 
manor  house  of  Norbury,  standing  on  the  very  bank  of  the  river 
Dove,  which  separates  these  two  counties?  Here  would  John  Fitz- 
herbert show  his  lawyer  brother  the  manuscript  of  the  two  httle 
treatises  which  he,  from  hia  forty  years'  experience  as  landlord  of 
Norbury,  had  *  contrived,  couijjyled  and  made/  llie  one  *  for  the 
poore  formers  and  tenauntes/  the  other  'to  the  profytto  of  all 
noble  men  and  women/  And  what,  too,  more  likely  than  that  Sir 
Antljony  Fitzherbert  should  have  given  his  assistance,  if  retjuiredj 
hi  the  more  legal  parts  of  the  latter  treatise,  and  then  have  taken 
the  manuscripts  with  hun  up  to  town  to  get  them  printed  for  his 
brother  ? 

But  apart  from  these  conjectures  there  is  evidence  in  the  book 
itself  that  the  writer  of  the  *Book  of  Surveyhig/  whether  or  not  he 
knew  something  of  law,  was  at  any  rate  not  a  profoaskmal  lmn/t'i\ 
The  words  *  surveyor  *  and  *  surveying  *  are  here  used,  and  explaint  d 
by  the  author  himself,  as  meaning  an  overseer  or  steward  of  a 
landlord's  estatei  and  hia  duties  as  such.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  an 
estate  agent*s  handt>ook  or  vade  mecumi  and  contains  a  good  deal 


'*  Thnt  Centurici  of  Derhynhin  Annah,  by  the  liev.  J*  C,  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
I.  SO, 
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that  is  well  worth  an  estate  agent's  attention  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  author  tells  as  that  after  the  battle  of  Evesham  the  estates 
of  those  rebel  nobles  who  were  slain  or  attainted  for  treason  were 
seized  into  the  king's  hands ;  '  and  so  for  want  of  reparacions,  the 
castels  and  the  manours  fell  to  ruine  and  in  decaye.'  To  arrest 
this  ruin  and  turn  these  estates  to  most  profit  there  was  passed  in 
4  Ed.  I  a  statute  ordering  a  particular  survey  to  be  made  of  all  the 
castles  and  other  buildings,  of  the  lands,  parks,  woods,  waters, 
mills,  &c.,  with  their  acreage,  value,  &c.,  of  the  tenants,  with  their 
various  conditions  of  tenure,  &c.  &c.,  belonging  to  these  forfeited 
estates.  This  '  olde  statute  namd  Extenta  Manerii '  the  author  takes 
*  for  a  grounde  of  this  treatyse,'  and  uses  it  as  a  textbook  on  which 
he  bases  his  discourse  upon  the  nature  and  duties  of  land  agency. 
Each  chapter  of  the  book  is  headed  by  a  clause  from  the  above« 
named  statute,  in  which  the  subject  is  stated  of  which  the  chapter 
treats.  This  '  brefe  declaration  of  this  statute  Extenta  Manerii,' 
together  with  copies  of  various  legal  forms  in  Latin  used  in  the 
letting  and  taking  of  lands,  &c.,  occupies  72  out  of  the  120  pages  of 
the  book,  the  rest  of  which  is  taken  up  with  miscellaneous  direc- 
tions, especially  in  the  two  matters  of  demarcation  of  boundaries — 
more  important  then  than  in  these  days  of  close  fencing  and  large- 
scale  ordnance  maps — and  the  improvement  of  lands. 

In  the  chapter  *  Of  mylnes,'  &c.,  the  writer  says :  '  And  yf  they 
grynde  nat  their  corne  at  the  lordes  mylne,  the  lorde  maye  amerce 
theim  in  his  court,  or  els  he  may  sue  thu  at  the  cGmen  lawe,  De 
secta  molodini  faeioda.  But  whan  he  shall  make  his  declaration  in 
the  debet  and  whan  in  the  solet,  /  remytte  that  to  menne  of  lawe, 
that  hauc  ex2)eriencc  therof.'  And  a  few  lines  further  on  :  *  And  so 
there  be  soo  many  dyuersities  of  takynge  of  tolle,  that  /  tcyll  not 
take  V2)pon  me  to  telle  hone,  hut  also  remytte  it  to  menne  of  lawe,  to 
ahewe  the  dyuersityes.  But  dout  ye  not,  the  mylners  wyU  be  no 
losers.'     Again,  in  the  chapter  *  Of  freetenantes,'  &c.,  he  says — 

I  coude  spcakc  more  of  the  gyites  and  remainders,  but  I  remyt  tJicm 
to  mcu  of  lawc  that  be  Icnicd,  for  it  is  not  the  matter  that  I  entend 
to  speake  of.  Howe  be  it,  it  is  very  necessary  for  eiiery  surveyonr  to  Jiaue 
insyghte  and  cxjicriencc  of  the  commen  lawe,  or  els  at  some  season  ho 
shall  deceyue  his  lord  or  his  tenaunte,  and  speciallye  his  owne  sowle. . .  • 
For  euery  man  that  god  hath  sendc  wytte  and  reason  vnto,  is  boonden  to 
knowe,  whether  he  do  well  or  eujU.  And  therfore  it  is  necessary  thai 
euenr  man  leme  and  do  his  dilygence  to  knowe  what  he  oughte  to  do»  or 
[ere]  he  take  vppon  hym  any  suche  office  or  rowme.  .  .  .  The  stewaide  is 
bounde  by  lawe  and  conscience  to  be  an  indyfferente  judge  betwene  the 
lorde  and  his  tenautes. 

Again,  in  the  chapter  on  *  Who  be  free  tenantes '  he  says :  *  But 
bow  the  declaration,  the  aunswer,  replication,  and  rejoynder  sholde 
be  made :  and  also  an  action  of  Dette,  detinue,  couenaunle,  tres-- 
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passe,  EDtl  such  other ^  /  remit  that  to  inen  of  laice  tha'  hane  ex- 
pen'enrr  thrro/.'  And  oiice  more,  in  the  ehapter  '  Of  those  fro 
tenantes  that  eewe/  &c.,  he  says :  *  I  remyUc  all  thosr  popiftrs  to  ^ncn 
of  lawe,  that  hnu-e  knouledfje  ami  erpfriftttce  therof^  for  it  toiicheth 
not  my  matter  that  I  treat e  of/ 

It  is  difficult  to  heheve  that  the  words  above  quoted  from  the 
'  Book  of  Surveying '  were  written  by  a  man  who  nine  j^ears  before 
had  publinhed  his  *  Grand  Abridgment  of  the  Common  Law/  a  work 
which  is  even  yet  (juoted  as  an  authority  in  our  law  courts, 
who  had  been  in  succession  the  king^s  attorney-general  and  high 
commissioner  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland  (a  task  which  he 
fulfilled  with  more  success  than  some  pacificators  in  recent  years 
have  achieved,  *  and  brought  many  of  the  wilde  Irish  to  submission '  ^''*), 
Serjeant  at  law,  and  king's  serjeant ;  and  who,  when  these  words 
were  first  printed,  liad  just  been  niised  to  the  judicial  bench. 

Professor  Skeat's  new  and  ingenious  argument  from  Internal 
evidence,  stated  on  pp.  xv,  xvi,  goes  to  prove  that  the  author 
of  the  *Book  of  Husbandry'  was  then  (in  1523),  and  for  some 
time  before  then,  living  at  Norbury.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  Sir  Anthony  ever  lived  at  Norbury  after  he  was  grown  up> 
until  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  on  his  brother's  death  in  1581, 
whereas  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry  '  Avas  printed  in  1523. 

Much  importance  is  attached  by  Professor  Skeat  to  the  mention 
of /arm  atoch'  in  the  will  of  Sir  Anthony.  But  more  partienlar  mention 
of  a  far  larger  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  farm  imple- 
ments is  contained  in  the  will  of  his  brother  John.  Whatever  argu- 
r  ment  may  be  drawn  from  the  mention  of  farm  stock  in  Sir  Anthony's 
will  to  support  his  authorsliip  of  the  '  Book  of  Husbandry  '  would 
therefore  seem  to  apply  with  even  greater  force  m  favour  of  his 
brother  John.  Tn  his  will,  dated  22  Sept.  1517,  John  leaves  to 
his  brother  Anthony  twelve  mares  as  heirlooms  (whiuh  is  precisely 
the  same  number  as  mentioned  in  Sir  Anthony's  will),  besides 
horses  and  cattle  to  various  other  persons. 

No  less  than  nineteen  chapters  of  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry  *  are 
devoted  to  sheep,  which  the  writer  calls  *  the  moostc  profytablest 
cat  tell  that  any  man  can  haue,*  and  to  the  details  of  shepberds* 
work,  hi  which  the  writer  displays  a  very  remarkable  knowledge  of 
and  practical  famiharity  with  even  the  minutest  points  m  the  art 
of  shupherding  ;  yet  in  the  will  of  Sir  Anthony  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  sheep,  a  fact  which  is  surely  somewhat  strange  if  ho 
was  the  writer  of  the  liook.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John  in  his 
will  makes  the  following  bequests:  to  all  his  servants  their  full 
wages,  and  to  have  '  6  ewe  shepe  hoggs,  if  I  decesse  before  Christmas, 
Buchasthen  [to]  be  shorne,  at  their  own  choice  ;  the  longest  service 
to  have  first  choice ;  and  so  on  by  order,  and  if  I  decesse  after  they 
^*  State  Fapcrst  Domestic,  1^33-5,  voL  ccv.  no.  40. 
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be  shome,  and  before  Christmas,  then  to  have  the  same  sixe  shepe 
called  theaves/  a  shorn  theave  being  equal  in  value  to  a  hogg  with  its 
fleece.  To  his  daughter  Elizabeth  he  leaves  *  2  young  oxen,  2  young 
kine,  a  two-year-old  bullock,  2  more  aged,  2  two-year-old  heifers, 
and  60  young  ewes  or  theaves.'  He  also  makes  heirlooms  *  ii  c  [200] 
of  the  best  ewes,  vi  schore  to  the  hundreth,  and  as  many  lambs  as 
sowke  upon  them  at  my  decesse.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the '  Book  of  Husbandry* 
was,  in  1523,  an  experienced  and  practical  farmer,  and  that  on  a 
pretty  large  scale.  He  had  more  than  sixty  mares  running  loose, 
with  five  or  six  horses  going  with  them,  for  breeding  purposes  ;  and 
there  are  indications  of  similar  wealth  in  other  kinds  of  live  stock. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Anthony,  prior  to  1523,  ever  held 
land  enough  in  his  own  hands  for  such  extensive  operations.  But 
from  the  will  of  John,  dated  1517,  we  find  that  the  testator  then 
owned  five  manors  in  Derbyshire,  and  lands  in  other  places  of  the 
same  county,  with  a  park  at  Norbury ;  manors  in  the  lordships  of 
Cheadle  and  Dilhorne,  in  Staffordshire,  and  manors  and  lands  in 
Upton  and  Stoke,  in  Leicestershire ;  and  he  mentions,  besides,  Bardon 
Park  in  Leicestershire,  ten  miles  from  Upton,  taken  on  lease  for  twelve 
years  (one  year  gone)  from  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  which  was  to  be 
held  by  his  executors /or  his  stock ;  these  to  be  sold  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  and  disposed  of  as  most  profitable  for  the  souls  of  his  three  exe- 
cutors. That  in  1483,  forty  years  before  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry ' 
was  printed,  John  Pitzherbert  was  engaged  in  farming  seems  pro- 
bable from  the  fact  that  by  his  father's  will,  bearing  that  date,  he 
is  left  the  best  wagon  with  six  oxen  and  six  cows,  sixty  young  ewes, 
and  a  ram.  His  younger  brother  Anthony,  who  was  then  but  a 
boy,  is  not  mentioned  in  his  father's  will. 

Mention  is,  however,  made  of  Anthony  in  his  mother's  will,  dated 
1490,  but  in  terms  which  add  to  the  improbability  that  ho  was  ever 
engaged  in  agriculture  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  manhood.  In 
her  will  his  mother  states  that  her  sons  William  and  ^Vnthony  *  as 
yet  have  no  part  of  their  father's  goods,  but  their  bare  jhiding ; '  and 
she  directs  her  eldest  son  and  heir,  John,  after  her  decease,  to  pay  to 
Anthony  the  sum  of  five  marks  per  annum  *  towards  his  exhibition 
at  Court  •  {i.e.  Gray's  Inn)  '  upon  condition  that  he  contimie  his 
learnitig  at  the  same.' 

In  chapter  xxxvi.  of  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry '  the  author  exhorts 
the  farmer  to  sever  his  peas  and  beans,  and  proves  the  advantage 
of  so  doing  *  by  a  famylier  ensample,'  drawn  from  the  buying  and 
selling  of  herrings,  with  which  he  was  evidently  well  acquainted, 
f  Let  a  man  bye  c  hearynges,  two  hearynges  for  a  penye,  and 
an  other  c  hearynges  thre  for  a  peny,  and  let  hym  sell  these  cc 
hearinges  agayne  v  heringes  for  iid;  nowe  hath  he  loste  iiiid,'  &c. 

It  may  be  only  an  insi§iufic9>p(  ^oinpidence  that  John  by  bis 
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will  provides  an  annual  Sunday  dole  during  Lent  to  every  house- 
holder in  Norbury,  Eossington,  and  Snelston,  consisting  of  'too 
farthyng  lovys  two  whyte  herrings  and  if  herryng  whyte  or  redde 
faile  and  be  not  salt  then  to  pay  to  every  person  soo  wantynge 
herryngs  for  every  ii  hcrryngs  oh.  in  sylcer,* 

Attached  to  John's  will  is  a  long  and  interesting  inventory  per 
me  lohannem  Fitzherbert  de  Norhnry  armigcnim  et  ipsa  manu  mea 
scripta.  This  inventory  is  a  list  of  goods  and  chattels,  live  and 
dead,  at  Norbury,  which  he  made  heirlooms  to  pass  from  one  heir 
to  another.  The  catalogue  of  household  goods,  furniture,  and  im- 
plements, written,  as  he  says,  with  his  own  hand,  shows  a  knowledge 
of  domestic  details  which  would  put  most  modern  householders  to 
shame,  and  must  have  made  the  master  of  Norbury  manor  house  a 
terror  to  any  careless  or  dishonest  servant.  As  one  reads  this 
comprehensive  list  of  household  articles  and  domestic  appliances, 
one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  man  who  had  '  ben  an  householder 
this  xl  yeres  and  more.' 

Professor  Skeat  quotes  from  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry  *  to  prove 
that  the  author  knew  Latin  and  was  '  given  to  scholarly  pursuits 
and  to  learned  and  devout  reading.'  *^  Perhaps  this  expression 
rather  overstates  the  case.  It  is  true  that  the  pages  of  the  book  are 
thickly  stocked  with  quotations,  especially  towards  the  end  ;  but, 
except  a  few  texts  picked  up,  as  he  says,  at  his  grammar  school, 
the  quotations  all  come  from  no  more  than  a  dozen  som'ces,  besides 
the  Bible.*^  It  is  to  be  concluded  rather  that  the  writer  was  a  man 
of  few  books,  but  knew  them  well.  Professor  Skeat  might  have 
added  that  the  author  evidently  knew  French  as  well  as  Latin.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  John  includes  in  his 
list  of  heirlooms  '  all  my  hooks  of  Latin,  French  and  Englishe.' 

Chapter  v.  of  the  *  Book  of  Husbandry  '  is  headed  *  The 
necessary  thynges  that  belonge  to  a  ploughe,  carte,  and  wayne,'  and 
may  be  compared  with  John's  list  of  heirlooms,  under  the  similar 
heading,  '  For  Husbandry  and  other  thynges  Necessary.'  In  this 
chapter  the  writer  speaks  of  the  advantage  of  binding  with  iron 
wooden  parts  subject  to  much  wear,  especially  cart  wheels,  and  says, 
*  If  they  be  yren  bounden  they  are  moche  the  better,  and  thoughe 
they  be  the  derer  at  the  fyrst,  yet  at  lengthe  they  be  better  cheape.' 
In  John's  list  we  find  *  viii  drawing  yoke  and  ii  cop  yoke  yroned 
ii  horse  harrowes  yroned.' 

Again,  in  chapter  v.  the  writer  says,  *  An  husbande  muste  haue 
an  axe,  a  hachet,  a  hedgynebyll.'  John's  list  mentions  *  ii  axes, 
ii  hachets,  and  ii  heging  bylls.' 

"  •  Int.*  pp.  ix,  X, 

'^  Sinco  this  was  written  Mr.  Clarke  has  ascertained  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Latin  quotations  are  taken  from  a  devotional  book  called  Speculum  Christiani,  which 
was  printed  about  a.d.  1480,  three  yearg  before  John  Fitzherbert  succeeded  to  his 
father's  estate  at  Norbury. 
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In  chapter  cxxi.,  *  Of  Swyne/  the  author  says,  *  Se  howe  manye 
Bwyne  thou  art  able  to  kepe ;  let  them  be  bores  and  sowes  all,  and  no 
hogges,'  and  then  gives  reasons  for  this  advice.  In  John's  list  of 
heirlooms  we  find  these  swinish  items  : — 

ii  the  elder  boores  and  ii  the  eldest  sowes. 

ii  boreys  of  a  yr  old  and  ii  sowes  of  the  same  age  and  as  many  piggs 
as  sowke  upon  them  after  the  \di  day  be  past. 

ii  boore  pygge  and  ii  sowe  pygge  of  the  yongest  sorte  yf  there  be  any 
ordered  to  be  reyred. 

Professor  Skeat  says  ** — 

I  cannot  find  that  there  is  any  reason  for  assigning  the  composition  of 
the  '  Book  of  Husbandry '  to  John  Fitzherbert,  Sir  Anthony's  brother. 
It  is  a  mere  guess,  founded  only  upon  the  knowledge  that  Sir  Anthony 
bad  such  a  brother.  It  looks  as  though  the  critics  who  wish  to  deprive 
Sir  Anthony  of  the  honour  of  the  authorship  think  they  must  concede 
somewhat,  and  therefore  suggest  his  brother's  name  by  way  of  compen- 
sation. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  definitely  solved  the  question  and  con- 
clusively proved  who  was  the  author  of  these  two  books  of  'Hus- 
bandry '  and '  Surveying; '  but  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  show  that 
the  words  quoted  above  are  hardly  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  as 
it  stands  at  present,  and  that  there  is  more  reasonable  ground  for 
assigning  the  authorship  to  John  Fitzherbert,  and  more  difiiculty 
attached  to  the  other  hypothesis,  than  any  one  on  cither  side  of  the 
controversy  has  hitherto  been  aware  of. 

Beoinald  H.  G.  Fitzuerbebt. 

"  'Int.'p.xi. 
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New  Lights  on  the  ^'Divorce  of 
Henry   VIII 

VI.  The  Brief  in  Spain. 

rpHE  cruel  injustice  intended  towards  the  queen  won  for  her  great 
JL  sympathy  in  London,  especially  from  those  of  her  own  sex- 
One  day  while  passing  through  a  gallery  from  Bridewell  Palace  to 
the  Black  Friars  Convent  she  was  saluted  with  cheers  from  crowds 
of  people,  who  wished  her  victory  over  her  enemies.  The  king  was 
greatly  disconcerted,  and  ordered  that  nobody  should  be  admitted 
to  that  place  again.  He  also  sent  for  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
who  came  to  him  at  Bridewell  on  Sunday,  8  Nov.  1528,  and  addressed 
them  in  a  very  sophistical  speech,  intimating  that  he  was  moved  by 
consideration  for  the  peace  of  the  realm  after  his  death,  having 
heard  the  validity  of  his  marriage  impugned  by  *  divers  great  clerks,' 
insomuch  that  when  a  match  was  proposed  between  his  daughter, 
Mary,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  French  king's  councillors 
had  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  she  was 
of  legitimate  birth.*  This  fiction,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
concocted  some  time  before,  but  the  king  now  ventured  to  give  it 
general  publicity,  in  order  to  relieve  himself,  as  far  as  might  be,  of 
the  odium  due  to  his  proceedings. 

He  was  suddenly  confronted,  however,  with  another  diflSculty 
still  more  serious.  Katharine  exhibited  to  Campeggio  the  copy  of 
a  brief  of  dispensation  issued  by  Julius  II,  even  more  effective  than 
the  bull  which  Henry  sought  to  impugn.  It  had,  in  fact,  been 
granted  prior  to  the  bull  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Isabella  of 
Spain,  but  having  been  afterwards  replaced  by  a  bull  of  the  same 
date  (both  documents,  indeed,  were  antedated)  it  had  been  forgotten 
as  a  thing  which  had  served  its  purpose.'^  Here,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  time  as  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  the  consummation  of  the  first  marriage  by  Arthur  was  treated 
as  a  positive  fact,  whereas  in  the  bull  (where  the  word  forsan  was 
inserted)  it  was  only  treated  as  a  conjectural  one ;  so  that  the 
obstacle  which  was  supposed  to  exist  to  the  marriage  was  most  fully 

»  Hall,  p.  754;  Spanish  Calendar,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  845;  Letters  and  Papers, 
no.  4942  (p.  2145). 

*  See  Da8ch*8  England  under  </m  Tudors,  note  3  to  chapter  vL 
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dispensed  with;  and  there  was  less  ground  than  ever  for  the  insinua- 
tion that  the  letters  were  surreptitious,  or  that  the  case  had  not  been 
fully  considered  at  Eome.  The  effect  of  this  disclosure  seems  to 
have  been  to  make  the  king  anxious  to  precipitate  matters,  and, 
according  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  Mendoza,  he  resorted  to 
means  peculiarly  outrageous.  He  got  Archbishop  Warham,  Bishop 
Tunstall,  and  others  to  visit  the  queen  and  desire  of  her  an  answer 
to  two  questions — first,  whether  it  was  true  that  she  had  attempted 
the  king's  life,  in  order  that  she  might  marry  herself  and  her 
daughter  at  her  own  pleasure ;  and,  second,  why  she  had  not  pre- 
viously exhibited  the  copy  of  the  brief,  and  how  she  had  come  by  it. 
Katharine  replied  that  she  could  not  believe  that  the  first  question 
was  prompted  by  the  king,  who  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  valued 
his  life  more  than  her  own ;  as  to  the  second,  she  had  received  the 
copy  of  the  brief  six  months  before  from  Mendoza,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  but  had  not  made  earlier  use  of  it  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  never  be  required.^ 

The  facts  could  scarcely  have  been  quite  so  bad ;  at  least  we 
should  be  slow  to  believe  that  men  like  Warham  and  Tunstall 
allowed  themselves  to  be  the  bearers  of  such  an  atrocious  message. 
And  happily  we  have  documentary  evidence  to  show  what  they 
were  actually  instructed  to  say,  which  makes  the  matter  more 
conceivable.  They  were  to  tell  Katharine  that  the  king  had  been 
informed  of  a  conspiracy  against  him  and  the  legate  (Wolsey), 
which  it  was  thought  was  got  up  on  her  account  by  those  who 
favoured  the  emperor ;  and  they  must  warn  her  that  anything 
done  against  the  king's  person  or  Wolsey's  would  be  imputed  to 
her  even  if  she  were  not  guilty.^  The  message,  even  thus  ex- 
pressed, was  well  calculated  to  provoke  a  very  indignant  reply ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mendoza,  or  perhaps  even  Katharine, 
should  have  exaggerated  its  express  purport. 

The  Spanish  ambassador,  apparently,  could  not  conceive  what 
it  meant  unless  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  urging  a  hasty 
sentence.-'*  The  state  of  matters  seemed  truly  desperate,  and 
Wolsey  tried  hard  to  lessen  his  responsibiUty  by  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  king  that  he  could  serve  him  much  better  in  the 
capacity  of  an  advocate  than  in  that  of  a  judge.  But  it  was  in  vain 
for  him  to  renounce  the  functions  which  had  been  formally  conferred 
upon  him,  though  it  was  said  he  had  actually  done  so.^  Presently 
new  ideas  occurred,  and  the  trial  was  put  off  for  a  while.    Lawyers 

*  Spanish  Calendar,  ibid, 

*  Such  are  the  contents  of  a  paper  erroneously  headed  in  Letters  ajid  Paj)er8, 
vol.  iv.  no.  4981,  as  an  *  intended  address  of  the  legates  to  the  queen,'  which  seems 
undoubtedly  to  be  the  charge  given  to  Warham  and  Tunstall  and  their  colleagues  on 
this  occasion.  Note  the  memoranda  added  to  the  paper  by  Clerk,  which  agree  with 
the  questions  addressed  to  Katharine  about  the  brief. 

*  Smnish  Calendar,  p.  848.  •  Ibid.  p.  847. 
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who  had  carefully  scanned  the  document  produced  by  the  queen 
found  plausible  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  brief  (as  it  was  only 
a  brief  and  not  a  bull)  had  not  been  registered  at  Borne,  and  that  if  it 
had  been  the  copy  was  not  a  faithful  one.  If  the  first  conjecture  was 
right,  was  there  no  way  of  getting  this  troublesome  brief  out  of  the 
emperor's  hands,  and  then  there  would  be  no  valid  evidence  that  such 
a  brief  had  been  granted  ?  The  king  at  first  thought  of  sending 
some  one — apparently  Fitzwilliam,  treasurer  of  his  household — to 
Spain,  to  ascertain  whether  the  original  was  really  in  the  emperor's 
possession.  But  after  a  few  days  this  plan  was  dropped,^  and  some 
weeks  passed  away  before  anything  was  done  in  that  direction.  It 
was,  doubtless,  more  important  in  the  first  place  to  see  that  matters 
were  secure  at  Borne ;  and  two  envoys,  Brian  and  Vannes,  were 
despatched  thither  at  the  close  of  November.  The  main  subject  of 
their  instructions  was  set  forth  as  concerning  the  emperor's  pro- 
positions for  peace  in  Europe,  against  which  they  were  to  warn  the 
pope.  Perhaps,  if  it  had  been  ready  in  time,  they  would  also  have 
been  entrusted  with  a  memorial  to  his  holiness  from  the  leading 
noblemen  of  the  kingdom  to  the  effect  that  the  divorce  was  greatly 
desired  by  Henry's  subjects ;  but  the  king  failed  to  get  many 
signatures  to  so  flagrant  an  untruth.^  But  the  secret  instructions 
of  the  envoys  had  to  do  with  the  brief  and  the  arguments  against 
its  genuineness,  and  they  were,  if  possible,  to  get  proof  of  its 
spuriousness  by  bribing  papal  officials,  taking  great  care  that  the 
opposite  party  did  not  learn  what  they  were  about,  and  so  *  find 
means  to  correct  the  faults  and  corroborate  the  falsity.'  They  were 
also  to  make  secret  inquiry  about  several  other  matters — viz.  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  '  craft  and  abusion  '  that  seemed  to  have 
been  used  about  the  process  in  England ;  whether,  if  the  queen 
could  be  induced  to  retire  to  a  nunnery,  the  pope  might  not,  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  power,  dispense  with  him  for  a  second  marriage ; 
whether,  if  the  queen  objected  to  take  a  monastic  vow  without  the 
king  doing  the  like,  the  pope  might  not  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of 
the  realm,  release  the  king  from  his  vow  and  dispense  with  him  to 
let  him  marry  again  ;  and  finally  whether,  if  Katharine  must  still 
be  reputed  his  wife,  the  pope  would  not  allow  the  king  to  have  two 
wives,  making  the  children  of  the  second  marriage  legitimate  as  well 
as  those  of  the  first ;  '  whereof  some  great  reasons  and  precedents, 
especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  appear.'  All  this  was  absolutely 
written  down  in  a  set  of  lengthy  instructions  signed  by  the  king  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end ;  and  his  holiness  was  urged  to  consider 
that  he  could  not  do  too  much  for  a  prince  of  so  great  merit.^ 

Two  other  ambassadors.  Knight  and  Benet,  were  at  the  same 
time  commissioned  to  follow  Brian  and  Vannes,  first  to  the  French 

'  Spanish  Calendar^  pp.  851,  800. 

•  Ibid.  p.  861.  •  LetUn  and  Papers,  no.  4977* 
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court  and  afterwards  to  Home.  These  were  to  show  Francis  I 
the  copy  of  the  brief,  *  as  if  their  charge  to  the  pope  was  no  other 
than  to  procure  the  original,  considering  it  is  more  fit  to  be  in  the 
king's  hands  than  to  be  in  Spain.*  They  were  not  to  allow  Francis 
to  suppose  that  if  the  brief  were  genuine  the  king  would  be  at  all 
dissatisfied,  but  they  were  to  get  him  to  write  to  Eome  to  advance 
the  king's  object  without  letting  him  know  clearly  what  that  object 
was,  and  they  were  themselves  to  bear  and  present  the  letters  so 
obtained  to  the  pope.  Arrived  at  Rome,  they  were  to  inquire  what 
had  been  done  to  ascertain  the  spuriousness  of  the  brief,  and  if  this 
were  clear  they  were  to  present  the  king's  letters  and  those  of  the 
two  legates,  point  out  the  arguments  against  its  genuineness,  and 
get  a  commission  decretal  to  the  legates  to  pronounce  it  forged, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  pope  was  to  be  urged  to  write 
peremptorily  to  the  emperor  to  send  the  brief  to  Rome  within  three 
months.  And  if  the  emperor  refused  to  send  it  the  pope  was  to  be 
solicited  to  revoke  the  cause  to  Rome,  under  a  promise  to  give 
sentence  in  the  king's  favour ;  but  this  course  was  only  to 
be  resorted  to  if  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  commission  was 
desperate.*® 

Brian  and  Vannes  reached  Paris  in  the  middle  of  December, 
followed  soon  after  by  Knight  and  Benet,  according  to  instructions.'* 
Meanwhile,  as  already  observed,  the  project  of  sending  some  one  to 
Spain  in  the  king's  name  to  inquire  about  the  original  brief  had 
been  given  up  as  manifestly  dangerous.  But  a  more  subtle  policy 
had  been  adopted  in  its  place.  The  queen  was  made  to  write  to 
the  emperor,  as  if  in  her  own  interest,  to  send  the  brief  to  England, 
as  nothing  but  the  original,  she  was  informed,  would  be  accepted 
as  legal  evidence,  and  she  implored  the  emperor  most  earnestly  not 
to  allow  her  marriage  to  be  discredited  and  her  child  bastardised 
by  withholding  it.  He  could  easily  get  an  authenticated  copy 
made,  but  the  original  was  indispensable  to  her  interests.*'  This 
letter  Katharine  wrote  with  her  hand,  but  not  with  her  heart,  and 
we  have  positive  evidence  that  it  was  written  under  the  strongest 
possible  coercion.  Cajolery  had  been  tried  in  the  first  place,  and 
her  own  counsel  (whom  the  king  in  his  despatches  abroad  always 
made  a  merit  of  having  allowed  to  her,  to  show  his  impartiality) 
had  been  instructed  to  urge  her  most  strongly  to  write  such  a  letter 
as  the  best  means  of  advancing  her  cause.  *^  She  knew  quite  well, 
however,  what  was  intended,  and  must  have  evaded  or  resisted  for 
some  time.  At  last  she  promised  to  do  so.  On  20  Dec.  Du 
Bellay,  the  French  ambassador,  was  informed  by  the  king  that  she 
was  going  to  send  to  the  emperor  for  the  brief;  *^  and  very  likely 
about  that  time  she  actually  despatched  a  messenger  with  a  letter 

"  Letters  and  Pa])crs,  no.  1978.      "  Ibid,  nos.  5042,  606G.        "  Ibid,  no.  6164. 
»»  Ibid.  w.  6165.  »*  Ibid.  no.  6063,  p.  2203. 
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to  solicit  its  delivery.  This  messenger,  however,  going  through 
France,  fell  and  broke  his  shoulderblade ;  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  despatch  another  with  a  fresh  letter  on  9  JanJ^  This  time 
the  messenger  was  the  queen's  chaplain,  Thomas  Abell,  who  was 
escorted  by  one  of  her  household  servants  named  Montoya.  They 
carried  no  letter  of  credence,  even  in  cipher,  lest  it  should  be 
intercepted  in  France ;  and  Abell,  as  soon  as  he  was  on  safe 
ground,  wrote  himself  to  the  emperor  that  the  queen's  real  wishes 
were  the  very  opposite  of  those  she  had  expressed  in  writing,  for 
she  had  been  compelled  under  oath  to  write  as  she  did,  and  could 
not  help  herself — a  fact  to  which  the  Spanish  ambassador's  letters 
also  bear  witness.*^ 

Katharine  was  then  at  Hampton  Court,  having  been  obliged  or 
induced  to  leave  Greenwich  early  in  December,*^  to  make  way  for 
Anne  Bolejn,  to  whom  the  king  now  allotted  a  fine  suite  of  apart- 
ments next  his  own,  and  to  whom  greater  court  had  begun  to  be 
paid  than  had  been  for  a  long  time  paid  to  the  queen.  It  was  easy 
to  see  what  all  this  meant.  The  king  had  prejudged  the  issue  of 
his  great  cause  and  intended  to  accustom  the  people  to  look  upon 
Anne  as  his  future  queen.  On  what  terms  they  were  living 
together  even  now  under  one  roof  was  a  matter  of  curious  specula- 
tion. But  if  the  people  did  not  love  the  divorce  proceedings  they 
loved  Anne  still  less  ;  and  Henry  was  seriously  afraid  of  some  dis- 
tm-bance.  As  a  stroke  of  policy  he  sought  to  enlist  in  his  favour 
the  popular  dislike  of  foreigners,  especially  as  rivals  in  trade  ;  and 
on  8  Dec.  he  issued  a  commission  to  inquire  in  London  and 
'  two  miles  round  it  how  many  householders  were  aliens  carrying  on 
business  as  artisans.  Ten  alien  householders  of  each  trade  were  to 
be  permitted  to  remain,  with  two  alien  servants  to  each ;  the  rest 
must  cease  to  do  business  for  themselves,  and  must  either  take 
service  under  native  Englishmen  or  leave  the  kingdom— at  all 
events  they  would  be  expelled  from  the  city.  The  blow  fell  most 
heavily — as  it  was  meant  to  do — on  the  industrious  Flemings, 
who  being  the  emperor's  subjects  sympathised  with  Katharine 
most  deeply.  The  French  ambassador,  with  surely  exaggerated 
arithmetic,  believed  that  it  would  remove  15,000  of  them  out  of 
London ;  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  20,000  or  30,000  would 
have  to  leave  the  kingdom.** 

On  9  Jan. — the  same  day  that  the  queen  despatched  her 
letter  by  Abell  to  Spain — Campeggio  wrote  to  the  papal  secretary, 
Salviati,  to  show  the  state  of  matters.    The  king  was  more  in- 

'*  ROmische  Documented  p.  70. 

'*  Letters  and  Papers,  nos.  6177,  5211  (ii.) ;  Spanish  Calendar^  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pp« 
877.  882. 

*'  She  was  there  with  the  kmg  as  late  as  2  Dec.  {Spanish  Calendar,  vol.  iii. 
pt.ii.p.868). 

**  Letters  and  Papers,  nos.  4997,  5016 ;  Spanish  Calendar,  pp.  862,  887. 
VOU  XU,— ^JfO.  XLM.  B 
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fatuated  than  ever  in  his  desire  to  make  Anne  Boleyn  his  wife,  and 
treated  her  in  public  quite  as  if  she  were  so,  but  he  still  refrained 
from  marrying  her,  apparently  till  he  got  a  favourable  answer  from 
his  holiness,  which  he  fully  expected  to  obtain.  Campeggio  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  impress  both  Henry  and  Wolsey  with  the  difficulty 
of  the  case.  The  king  was  deaf  to  his  arguments  and  seemed  to 
think  that  the  pope  could  not  refuse  such  a  very  urgent  request 
from  one  who  had  so  great  claims  on  him.  Wolsey,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Campeggio  believed,  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  busi- 
ness, but  could  not  help  himself.  When  Campeggio  endeavoured 
to  get  at  his  real  mind  on  the  subject,  he  would  only  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  say  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  satisfy  the  king 
somehow  or  other,  and  let  their  sentence  pass  for  what  it  was 
worth;  time  would  then  bring  about  a  remedy  somehow.  Cam- 
peggio argued  the  matter  with  him  partly  on  mere  grounds  of 
policy,  saying  that  he  could  not  see  how  the  pope  could  comply 
with  the  king's  request  in  a  matter  that  affected  so  deeply  the 
honour  of  Katharine's  nephew,  the  emperor.  Wolsey  replied — how 
insincerely  the  reader  can  judge — that  the  emperor  really  would 
not  care  about  it,  and  once  the  thing  was  done  there  would  be  a 
thousand  ways  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  him.  To  the  higher 
argument  that  the  church  had  always  regarded  matrimony  as  in- 
violable even  in  the  case  of  persons  of  low  degree  he  replied  that 
the  case  was,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  and  they  had  so  many 
authorities  in  their  favour  as  to  the  invalidity  of  the  dispensation 
that  it  would  be  no  great  matter  to  comply,  and  so  prevent  the 
king  marrying  simply  on  his  own  responsibility.***^ 

To  defeat  persuasions  such  as  these  Campeggio  several  times 
told  him  that  he  believed  the  pope  would  *  advoke '  the  cause  to 
himself,  and  there  would  be  no  lack  of  good  grounds  for  doing  so.*** 
This  was  precisely  what  the  emperor  and  Mendoza,  his  ambassador 
in  England,  were  trying  their  best  to  bring  about ;  and  presently 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  the  queen  was 
watched  and  guarded,  contrived  somehow  to  get  her  to  write  secretly 
with  her  own  hand  to  the  pope  a  letter  declaring  her  real  wishes 
on  the  subject.^*  The  king  and  Wolsey,  meanwhile,  were  uncom- 
fortable at  the  slow  progress  of  their  ambassadors  to  Eome,'^'  where 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  their  objects  should  not  be 
forestalled  by  the  emperor's  agents.  These  objects  had  reference 
not  merely  to  the  brief  but  to  other  matters,  such  as  offering  a 
*  presidy,'  as  their  instructions  called  it — a  body  guard  to  secure  the 
pope  against  the  emperor — an  object  which  it  was  also  hoped  would 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  Francis,  who  was  to  be  assured  by 

'•  BiimUclte  Dokumentc,  p.  69.  »»  Ibid. 

^>  Spanish  Calendar,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  882. 
^  Lettcr&  and  Papers^  vol.  iv.  nos.  SITS-U. 
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Knight  and  Benet  that  it  was  Revised  chiefly  for  his  sake'! 
But  on  this  part  of  the  diplomacy  we  need  not  enlarge.  In  the 
middle  of  January  there  arrived  from  Borne  Francis  Gampano,  the 
pope's  chamberlain,  and  Vincent  Casale,  a  half  brother  of  Sir 
Gregory  Casale,  who  brought,  besides  their  own  budget,  letters  from 
Brian  and  Yannes.  It  was  from  these  letters  that  the  king  found 
they  had  not  made  as  great  speed  to  Borne  as  he  had  hoped,  and^ 
as  some  difficulties  had  arisen  in  France,  Gardiner  was  despatched 
secretly  and  in  great  haste,  with  instructions  to  go  on  to  Bome 
instead  of  Knight  and  Benet,  who  were  to  remain  at  Lyons.^ 

Gardiner  was  scarcely  gone  when  news  arrived  of  the  pope's 
serious  illness,  followed  by  a  false  report  of  his  death,  which  made 
the  king  anxious  lest  all  that  had  been  done  in  connexion  with 
Campeggio's  mission  should  be  reversed  by  the  new  pope ;  and 
Henry's  hopes  were  that,  with  the  aid  of  Francis,  Wolsey  would  be 
set  upon  the  papal  throne.^^  Clement,  however,  recovered  slowly, 
and  business,  whether  with  English  or  with  imperial  agents,  had 
to  be  suspended  for  some  time.  One  day  in  the  middle  of 
March  the  English  ambassadors  were  admitted  to  a  very  brief  inter- 
view, but  their  demands  were  such  that  with  every  desire  to  gratify 
the  king  the  pope  could  not  possibly  acquiesce  without  conferring  at 
great  length  with  his  cardinals.^  Another  audience  was  given  them 
on  Thursday,  1  April,  and  their  demands  were  backed  by  menaces  of 
England  turning  Lutheran ;  but  the  more  they  were  considered 
the  more  inadmissible  they  appeared,  and  the  pope  could  not  help 
wondering  how  any  hope  of  their  concession  had  ever  been  enter- 
tained.^ At  last  he  wrote  to  the  king  that  after  consulting  the 
best  lawyers  in  Bome,  and  studying  night  and  day  how  to  gratify 
him,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  it.  He  could  not  declare  the  brief  of 
Julius  spurious  without  hearing  both  sides.^ 

Even  the  ingenious  Gardiner  and  his  ItaUan  colleague,  Vannes, 
had  expected  no  other  result ;  for  no  other,  indeed,  would  have 
been  reasonable.  But  Henry  in  writing  to  them  just  before  had 
wondered  that  they  should  despair  of  success  before  speaking  with 
the  pope,^**  and  Wolsey  in  a  despatch  of  the  same  date  had  been 
urging  them  to  press  the  matter  forward,  alleging  that  such  a  body 
of  evidence  had  been  collected  against  the  authenticity  of  the  brief 
that  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  not  declaring  it  a  forgery.  He, 
moreover,  had  desired  Gardiner  and  Brian,  if  the  decretals  could 
not  be  obtained,  to  propose  to  the  pope  that  the  legatine  commis- 
sion of  himself  and  Campeggio  should  be  amplified,  to  enable  them 
to  do  as  much  as  the  pope  himself  might  do  of  his  ordinary  and 
absolute  power,  with  clauses  to  discuss  all  questions  bearing  upon 

»  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  nos.  COCO,  5148,  5149,  6179,  6195,  6209,  5210. 
«*  Ihid,  no.  6270.  "  Ibid.  no.  6391. 

*•  nnd.  nos.  6417.  6447,  6672.  «  Ibid.  no.  6474,  »  Ibid.  no.  6427. 
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the  cause,  and  to  compel  all  princes  under  certain  penalties  to  pro- 
duce any  documents  required,  *  so  that  they  should  have  no  cause 
to  send  to  the  pope  again.'  Further,  if  the  chirograph  of  the 
poUicitation  did  not  compel  the  pope  to  confirm  all  they  might  do 
under  their  new  commission,  the  ambassadors  must  either  get 
words  to  that  effect  inserted  in  the  commission  or  else  get  a  new 
chirograph.*^ 

A  little  later  Wolsey  felt  that  Gardiner's  presence  would  be 
much  more  useful  at  home,^®  and  sent  orders  for  both  him  and  Brian 
to  return.  The  king,  he  said,  seeing  the  pope's  ingi*atitude,  was 
resolved  to  dissemble  with  him,  and  proceed  with  the  cause  even 
under  the  commission  already  granted  to  the  legates,  if  they  could 
not  get  it  amplified.  But  for  Gardiner's  absence  he  would  have 
commenced  the  cause  before  Whitsuntide.  Still  they  were  to  do 
their  utmost  for  the  ampUfication  of  the  process;  and  before 
Gardiner  left  he  must  endeavour  to  get  the  pope  committed  by  a 
new  pollicitation,  for  the  old  one  was  insufi&cient.^* 

Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  although  Wolsey  had  informed 
Campeggio  in  October  that  he  had  the  pope's  promise  to  confirm 
what  they  should  do  under  their  commission  he  had  not  at  that 
time  actually  seen  the  document.  According  to  Gardiner's  letter 
of  21  April,^^  it  had  been  originally  given  by  the  pope  at  the  time 
when  he  (Gardiner)  went  to  Venice — a  journey  for  which  he 
obtained  a  papal  safe-conduct,  dated  17  June  1528.^^  But  it  had 
not  reached  England  even  in  January  following,  when  the  king 
expected  that  it  would  have  been  brought  by  Vincent  Gasale*. 
Gardiner,  however,  was  able  to  assure  the  king  on  3  March  that 
it  was  then  safe  at  Bologna ;  ^  and  after  that,  before  it  went  to 
England,  it  was  sent  to  Gardiner  himself  at  Bome,  who  remarks,  in 
that  same  letter  of  21  April  above  referred  to,  that  the  six  words 
at  the  commencement.  Cum  nos  iiistitiam  eiics  causae  perpendenteSf 
made  more  for  the  king's  cause  than  if  the  decretal  commission 
in  Campeggio's  hand  were  shown,  and  the  king  was  quite  at  Uberty 
to  show  these  words  of  the  pollicitation.  But  about  a  fortnight 
later,  when  the  document  had  been  transmitted  to  England,  Wolsey 
was  not  of  that  opinion.  He  saw  clearly  that  it  was  quite  in- 
effectual for  the  purpose  in  view,^  and  he  took  desperate  means  '  to 
get  it  devised  anew  and  regranted  with  additions.' 

He  sent  a  copy  of  the  document  to  Gardiner,  with  notes  in  the 

»  Letters  and  PaperSy  no.  5428,  pp.  2387-8. 

^  Gardiner  himself  hod  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  his  letter  of  21  April 
{Letters  and  PajycrSt  vol.  iv.  no.  6476). 

»'  Ibid,  no.  6623.  "  Ibid.  no.  6470. 

"  ROmisclie  Dokumente,  no.  27.  •*  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  5348. 

■^  '  Ye  shall  understand,*  he  wrote  to  Gardiner  and  his  fellows.  *  that  the  said 
pollicitation  is  so  couched  and  qualified  as  the  pope*s  holiness,  whensoever  he  will, 
may  reserve  *  (Burnet,  iv.  98). 
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margin  showing  where  it  was  insufficient ;  and  Gardiner,  as  his 
last  service  before  leaving  Borne,  was  to  solicit  a  new  pollicitation, 
telling  the  pope  that  the  original  document  had  been  so  injured  by 
wet  and  carriage  that  it  had  been  detained  by  the  person  to  whom 
Gardiner  had  sent  it  on,  and  he  was  afraid  he  would  be  blameil 
unless  he  obtained  another  copy,  which  he  promised  to  write  out 
afresh  to  the  best  of  his  recollection.  In  this  other  copy  Gardiner, 
of  course,  was  to  take  care  to  insert '  other  pregnant,  fat,  and  a>7ul- 
able  words  as  is  possible,*  supplying  all  that  was  deficient  in  the 
original;  and  he  seems  to  have  effectually  done  so,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  '  pollicitation  '  printed  by  Herbert  and  Burnet 
(see  p.  7,  ante)  was  of  Gardiner's  drawing  up,  and  that  it  was  never 
granted  by  the  pope  at  all.  The  original  text,  indeed,  was  adhered 
to  in  the  main,  so  that  it  might  look  not  materially  different  in 
effect ;  but  the  alterations  would  have  committed  Clement  to  the 
statement  that  the  king's  marriage  was  notoriously  against  divine 
and  human  laws.^ 

In  another  fortnight  Wolsey  and  the  king  had  changed  their 
policy.  Despatches  of  4  May,  the  most  important  of  which  is  now 
lost,  had  arrived  from  Gardiner  and  Brian,  containing  more  serious 
news  than  the  pope's  refusal  to  pronounce  the  brief  a  forgery  on 
ex  parte  evidence — news  which  not  only  gave  little  hope  of  further 
concessions  being  obtained  from  Clement,  but  created  no  small 
alarm  lest  the  cause  should  be  revoked  to  Bome.  They  determined, 
therefore,  to  hurry  on  the  proceedings  in  England,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  had  been  so  long  deferred,  and  to  abandon  the 
request  that  the  pope  should  send  to  Spain  for  the  brief.  Dr. 
Benet,  a  good  lawyer,  was  sent  to  take  the  place  of  Gardiner  and 
Bryan  at  Bome,  and  if  these  had  not  yet  left  they  might  still  make 
a  last  effort  to  obtain  a  more  ample  commission,'^  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  alienate  the  pope  or  do  anything  which  might 
incline  him  to  an  avocation  of  the  cause.  As  for  the  brief,  if  a 
nuncio  had  actually  left  for  Spain  to  procure  it  they  must 
obtain  a  command  f^om  the  pope  that  he  should  say  not  a  word 
about  it.^ 

***...  leges  tarn  divinas  quam  hamanas  in  e&  parte  notorie  transgrediendo, 
prout  reverb  sio  transgrediebatur '  (Burnet,  vi.  26,  Pooock*8  ed.) 

*'  *  Yet  nevertheless,  regarding  and  more  profoundly  considering  the  effect  of  your 
letters  last  sent,  it  doth  plainly  appear  that,  though  after  the  overture  made  to  the 
pope*s  holiness  of  the  said  new  oommisGion,  the  business  chanced  to  be  made  by  the 
emperor's  ambassador  upon  preferring  a  supplication  for  advocation  of  the  cause 
(which  thing  by  your  writing,  Mr.  Stevyns,  to  Capasuk  was  well  avoided),  yet  was 
there  none  express  refusal  made  by  the  pope's  holiness  to  condescend  onto  the  said 
new  commission,  but  order  given  that  you  should  consult  and  confer  with  the  cardinal 
Anconitane  and  Simonette  upon  the  same.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  yet  there 
appeareth  none  utter  despair  of  obtaining  the  said  new  commission,'  <fcc.  (Henry  VIII 
to  the  ambassadors,  21  May,  in  Bomet,  iv.  111.    *  Mr.  Stevyns '  means  Gardiner). 

»  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  6670. 
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Now,  Gardiner  and  Brian  had  just  been  urging  the  pope  to 
strain  papal  authority  to  the  utmost  by  commanding  the  emperor 
to  send  the  brief  either  to  Eome  or  to  England  ;  and  when  Clement 
expressed  his  willingness  to  write  a  brief  politely  requesting  its  trans- 
mission, they  had  objected  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  unless  it  was 
authoritative  (imperioso).  No  excuses  were  accepted  for  any  gentler 
method ;  and  they  even  ventured  to  tell  the  pope  that  if  the  queen  did 
not  consider  England  a  safe  place  in  which  to  try  the  cause,  as  little 
could  they  consider  Eome  in  that  light,  owing  to  the  emperor's 
army.^^  When  this  was  repeated  in  England  the  king  and  Wolsey 
held  the  same  language  to  Gampeggio,^^  and  said  that  since  such 
was  the  state  of  matters  they  cared  no  longer  whether  the  pope 
made  any  effort  to  obtain  the  brief  or  not,  or  whether  the  emperor 
chose  to  send  it  or  not.  In  truth,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the  brief 
was  genuine  and  that  the  longer  it  was  kept  out  of  sight  the  better. 
The  emperor  had  wisely  allowed  the  EngUsh  ambassadors  in  Spain 
to  inspect  it ;  ^*  and  though  they  had  done  their  best  in  private 
despatches  to  the  king  and  Wolsey  to  suggest  reasons  for  disputing 
its  authenticity,  those  reasons  were  manifestly  of  little  weight/^ 
Far  better  to  leave  the  matter  alone,  seeing  that  the  document  was 
one  which  the  queen  herself  would  only  use  in  the  last  instance  if 
the  legal  presumption  against  her  virginity  when  she  married  Henry 
were  to  prevail  in  the  pleadings,  her  own  testimony  to  the  contrary 
being  excluded, 

That  which,  however,  had  most  influence  in  inducing  the  king 
and  Wolsey  to  change  their  policy  and  hurry  on  proceedings  was 
undoubtedly  the  fear  of  the  cause  being  revoked  to  Eome.  In  spite 
of  all  attempts  to  prevent  the  queen  being  heard  in  the  matter,  and 
though  she  had  no  proctor  at  Eome,  a  letter  from  her  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  obtained,  written  in  her  own  hand,  declaring  the 
constraint  to  which  she  was  subjected  in  England ;  and  this  letter 
was  handed  to  the  pope  by  the  cardinal  Santa  Croce,  while  another 
from  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  explained  how 
she  had  been  positively  coerced  into  writing  to  Spain  for  the  brief 
of  dispensation.  It  is  true  the  immediate  effect  of  this  information 
at  Eome  did  not  seem  greatly  to  militate  against  the  king's  purpose ; 
for  the  papal  secretary,  Salviati,  said  two  or  three  times  to  the 

*"  Letters  and  Papers^  vol.  iv.  no.  5529.  Tho  rudeness  of  the  ambassadors  gave 
the  pope  a  serious  relapse  after  his  illness  (no.  5534).  Sir  Francis  Brian,  however, 
writing  to  tho  king,  said  that  Gardiner's  arguments  made  the  pope  ashamed  of  his 
own  deeds  (no.  5519).  Mai  says  that  they  came  away  from  their  interview  with  tho 
pope  in  an  angry  and  bullying  temper  (no.  5529). 

**  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  2461-2.    Bee  the  original  text  in  Edmisclie  Dokumciitet  p.  S5. 

^'  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  nos.  5470,  5471  (p.  2412),  548C-7. 

^-  On  this  subject  I  am  content  to  refer  to  the  arguments  of  Friedmann  (Anne 
Jjolcyn,  ii.  320)  and  Professor  Busch  {Englafid  under  the  TtidorSt  vol.  i.  app.  ch.  vi. 
note  3). 
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imperial  ambassador,  Mai,  that  it  would  be  best  under  those  cir- 
cumstances for  the  queen  to  enter  a  convent,  and  so  secure  her  life 
against  poison,  and  he  thought  Mai  would  do  well,  for  the  same 
reason,  not  to  push  the  matter  any  further.  The  pope,  indeed, 
confessed  to  Mai  that  the  English  ambassadors  had  thrown  out 
hints  of  poisoning,  saying  that  were  not  the  king,  their  master,  so 
good  a  man  as  he  was,  he  would  have  sought  other  means  of 
attaining  his  object,  and  servants  would  not  have  been  wanting  to 
do  his  pleasure.  But  Mai  replied  that  the  queen  was  resolved  to 
run  the  risk  rather  than  be  a  bad  wife  and  prejudice  her  daughter's 
interests ;  moreover,  that  if  poison  was  used  the  emperor  would 
know  how  to  avenge  it.  On  which  the  pope  bade  him  draw  up  his 
protest  and  promised  that  the  cause  should  be  finally  heard  at 
Rome.  Very  shortly  after  there  came  new  letters  from  Mendoza, 
and  another  from  the  queen,  *  fit  to  break  the  heart  of  a  stone,* 
as  Mai  reported,  by  which  the  pope  seemed  visibly  touched. 
Mendoza's  letter  said  that  everything  was  going  wrong  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  immediate  revocation  of  the  cause  was  of  urgent 
necessity.'*^ 

All  this,  no  doubt,  was  kept  secret  from  the  English/*  But  it 
was  no  secret,  or  at  least  was  not  long  a  secret,  that  the  emperor 
was  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  queen,  his  aunt,  who  appeared 
to  have  no  proctor  to  act  for  her  at  Rome ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
May  the  English  ambassadors  there  received  a  citation  calling  upon 
them  to  answer  why  the  advocation  of  the  cause  should  not  proceed, 
in  accordance  with  a  supplication  presented  by  the  imperial 
ambassador.^^  A  few  days  later  the  latter  published  a  protest 
against  proceeding  with  the  cause  in  England."*®  The  news  was 
despatched  to  London  by  a  special  courier,*^  who  appears  to  have 
made  the  whole  journey  from  Rome  in  ten  days.  Both  the  king 
and  Wolsey  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  citation  of  the 
ambassadors ;  but,  as  Gampeggio  explained  that  it  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  curia,  they  professed  to  be 
satisfied.** 

It  was  high  time,  therefore,  if  anything  was  to  be  done  in 
England,  to  commence  proceedings  at  once,  and  hurry  on  the  cause 
lis  fast  as  possible.    Yet  the  policy  was  a  desperate  one  after  all, 

"  Spanish  Calendar^  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  971,  974. 

**  Katharine  expressly  desired  that  her  letter  to  the  pope  should  be  delivered  to 
him  in  great  secresy  {Letters  and  Papers^  vol.  iv.  no.  5356). 

"  Ibid,  nos.  5618,  6576.  *•  Ibid,  no.  6629. 

*'  By  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  the  Calendar  the  Italian  word  cavallarot  which 
simply  means  courier,  has  been  in  two  or  three  places  confounded  with  cavalieie  and 
translated  *  knight ; '  and  this  has  led  to  a  further  error  that  Sir  Gregory  Casale  was 
referred  to  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  when  he  was  living  continuously  at  Rome.  See 
Letters  and  Papers,  iv.  pp.  2463  (in  three  places),  2492. 

«•  Ibid.  noB.  6684,  5636. 
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and  the  desperate  character  of  the  crisis  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  a  watchful  and  impartial  observer. 

I  assure  you  [wrote  Du  Bellay  to  some  one  at  the  French  court] 
that  the  cardinal  of  York  is  in  the  greatest  pain  he  ever  was.  The 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  the  others  lead  the  king  to  beUeve  that 
he  has  not  furthered  the  marriage  as  much  as  he  could  have  done  if  he 
had  wished  it  ...  By  their  last  letters  from  Borne  they  feel  less 
assurance  than  they  had ;  so  they  are  sending  back  Dr.  Btoet  in  post, 
praying,  entreating,  threatening,  &c.  I  know  the  pope  has  a  great  mind 
— greater  than  they  suppose — to  revoke  their  commission.  They  wanted 
him  at  once  to  declare  the  enlarged  brief  null  and  void,  which  he  would 
not  do.  On  this  brief  rests  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  {un  dcs  graruh 
Tietifs  [qu.  ruBuds  ?])  of  the  business.  They  expect  that  the  matter,  once 
commenced,  will  only  last  two  months,  but  I  promise  you  it  will  last  more 
than  four.  *^ 

The  furies  were  in  pursuit  of  Wolsey.  Even  in  the  beginning 
of  February  Mendoza  had  written  that  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  looked 
upon  her  marriage  with  the  king  as  certain,  had  begun  to  suspect 
him  of  hindering  instead  of  promoting  the  object  of  her  ambition ; 
and  she  was  even  then  caballing  with  her  father,  Bochford,  and  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  procure  his  ruin.*®  Her  cousin 
Sir  Francis  Brian  also,  who,  with  his  fellows  at  Borne,  had  been 
ineffectually  using,  as  he  said  himself,  both  fair  means  and  foul  to 
carry  out  their  commission,  could  not  refrain  from  shooting  his 
own  private  dart  at  the  cardinal.  'Whosoever  hath  made  your 
grace  believe,'  he  wrote  to  the  king,  *  that  he  (the  pope)  would  do  for 
you  in  this  cause  hath  not,  I  think,  done  your  grace  the  best  ser- 
vice.' *'*  Thus  Wolsey  was  ignorantly  blamed  alike  for  not  doing 
his  utmost  for  the  divorce  and  for  having  made  the  king  believe 
that  it  was  easily  attainable. 

VII.  The  Cause  before  the  Legates. 

On  30  May  1529  a  license  was  granted  to  the  two  cardinals  under 
the  great  seal  to  proceed  under  their  commission  from  the  pope ;  and 
on  the  following  day  the  court  was  assembled  in  the  Great  Hall  or 
•  Parliament  Chamber '  of  the  Black  Friars  in  London.  The  pro- 
ceedings on  that  day,  however,  were  only  formal,  being  confined  to 
the  reading  of  the  legatine  commission,  its  acceptance  by  the  two 
cardinals,  and  the  issuing  of  citations  to  the  king  and  queen  to 
appear  before  them  on  18  June/'^ 

*'  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  6581.    See  original  in  Le  Grand,  iii.  318-4. 

*•  Spanish  Calendar,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  885-6. 

^'  Letters  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.  no.  5519. 

"  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  no.  6613 ;  ROmiscJte  Dohumente,  p.  99.  There  is  a  strange  error  in 
Hall  (p.  756),  who  is  usually  so  accurate  in  such  matters,  that  the  king  and  queen  were 
cited  to  appear  on  28  May,  which,  as  he  quite  rightly  adds,  was  the  morrow  o£ 
Corpus  Christi  in  that  year.    The  citation  was  only  ordered  on  the  3l8t. 
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The  king  was  still  uneasy  about  the  imperial  protests  at  Borne, 
and  the  possible  advocation  of  the  cause  ;  ^^  but  before  the  proceed- 
ings had  gone  far  he  and  Wolsey  were  informed,  to  their  very  great 
satisfaction,  that  the  protests  had  not  been  signed,**  and  that  the 
pope  was  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  legates  in  the  discharge  of 
their  commission.  On  the  18th  the  queen  sought  an  interview  with 
Campeggio,  who  was  in  bed  with  gout  and  feverishness,  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  practically  no  counsel,  as  the  advocates  who  would 
have  come  from  Flanders  had  been  warned  by  the  emperor  not  to  do 
so,  the  place  not  being  safe ;  and  as  for  the  English  counsel  assigned 
to  her  by  the  king,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  would  study  the 
king's  pleasure  rather  than  her  requirements.  She  was  very 
anxious  to  know  the  exact  position  of  matters,  and  what  had  been 
or  might  be  done  for  her  at  Bome ;  and  when  Campeggio  once 
more  pressed  upon  her  the  expediency  of  taking  a  religious  vow  she 
was  as  firm  as  ever  against  such  a  proposition.  But  after  her 
departure  Campeggio  was  still  uncertain  what  course  she  would 
pursue  at  the  trial — whether  she  would  appear  at  all,  or  appear  only 
to  object  to  the  place,  or  to  the  judges,  or  to  both.** 

In  a  postscript  to  the  letter  in  which  he  reports  this  interview 
Campeggio  describes  the  opening  of  the  court  on  the  18th,  the 
summoning  of  the  king  and  queen,  the  appearance  of  the  latter  in 
person,  and  her  formal  protestation  against  the  judges.  The  legates 
warned  her  to  appear  again  on  the  21st,  to  hear  their  decision  on  the 
objections  raised  by  her  to  their  jurisdiction.*^  What  happened  on 
that  day  Campeggio  shall  tell  himself ;  for  on  that  very  day  he 
wrote  to  Salviati  a  full  account  not  only  of  the  day's  doings,  but 
of  the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  although  this 
letter  has  already  been  printed  by  me  both  in  the  original  ItaUan  and 
in  translation,*^  it  appears  that  some  passages  have  been  misread, 
and  others  misunderstood,  partly  owing  to  the  peculiarly  difficult  and 
complex  cipher  of  the  original,  and  partly  from  imperfect  informa- 
tion at  that  time  as  to  previous  correspondence,  so  that  a  new  and 
more  accurate  translation  from  the  text  of  Dr.  Ehses  ought  certainly 
to  be  of  value. 

Campeggio  to  Salviati, 

When  I  took  my  leave  of  his  holiness  I  had  instructions  from  him 
upon  three  things.  The  first  was  to  get  the  king  to  put  away  this  thoaght.*** 
And  this  was  my  first  business,  in  which  I  did  as  much  as  I  could ; 

"  Campeggio  to  Salviati,  4  Jane,  ROmiscJie  Dokumcntc,  p.  98.  The  abstract  of 
his  letter  in  the  Calendar  (no.  5G36),  besides  the  inaccuracy  already  noted  of  con- 
:>unding  the  word  cavallaro  with  cavaliere,  also  uses  the  word  *  citation  *  three  times 
I  the  last  paragraph  on  p.  2492  instead  of  '  avocation.' 

*»  Letters  and  Papera^  vol.  iv.  no.  6700.    Compare  no.  66S1,  p.  2510. 

**  Ilnd.  p.  2510.  *•  Rbmische  Dokumentet  p.  103. 

*'  The  Reign  of  Henry  VIII,  by  J.  S.  Brewer  (edited  by  me),  ii.  483,  489. 

^*  Of  divorcing  his  wife,  that  is  to  say. 
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and  when  your  lordship  shall  see  the  arguments  I  thought  of  and  put 
before  them,  you  will  perhaps  wonder  that  I  should  have  been  so  bold.  I  did 
all,  however,  with  the  utmost  modesty.  Having  to  abandon  this  idea, 
as  I  was  informed  I  should,  I  turned  to  the  second  point — that  is,  to 
persuade  the  queen  to  take  a  religious  vow,  of  which  I  became  convinced 
that  there  was  no  hope  ;  but  finally,  the  queen  having  come  to  me  since  we 
began  proceedings,  I  made  a  further  attempt,  placing  before  her  eyes  every 
danger.  But  all  in  vain.  She  is  more  determined  than  ever.  There 
remained  to  me  only  the  third  point — that  is,  to  proceed  by  way  of  law ; 
in  which,  knowing  the  advantage  that  time  might  give,  I  have  endeavoured 
by  divers  ways  to  have  the  matter  put  off.  And  here,  it  seems,  I  have 
been  well  favoured  by  fortune  ;  for  since  the  last  day  of  May,  on  which  it 
was  begun,  the  cause  has  been  deferred ;  and  I  think  I  have  done  what 
his  holiness  desired,  and  what  I  myself  desired — to  continue,  and  run  on 
slowly.  But  the  resolution  that  you  have  taken  at  Bome,  that  the  matter 
of  the  brief,  as  an  incident,  was  for  us,  as  delegates,  to  take  cognisance  of, 
the  jealousy  lest  there  should  be  interference  per  appositioncm  vianfis 
pontificis,  vocatd  re,  the  urgency  of  the  imperialists  at  Bome  for  the 
avocation,  have  caused  them  to  use  much  more  diligence  to  have  the  trial 
pushed  on,  to  have  a  decision  with  all  possible  speed.  About  this  I  find 
myself  in  such  trouble  and  anxiety  that  if  your  lordship  saw  me  in  bed 
with  a  cruel  attack  of  gout  in  seven  places,  accompanied  vrith  fever, 
although  only  incidental,  brought  on  by  the  pain,  and  surrounded  by 
fifteen  doctors  with  two  piles  of  books  to  show  me  that  all  they  conclude 
is  according  to  law,  and  nothing  else  can  or  ought  to  be  done,  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  compassion  on  me,  especially  as  I  am  obliged  to  have 
myself  carried  to  the  place  where  the  trial  is  held,  God  knows  with  what 
discomfort  to  me  and  danger  in  moving,  in  ascending  and  descending 
staircases,  and  in  embarking  and  landing  from  the  vessel.  I  pray  God 
that  I  may  not  have  to  remain  for  ever  in  England  ! 

It  is  true  that  your  lordship  has  written  to  me  in  several  of  your 
letters  how  much  you  know;  to  which  I  rephed,  as  you  saw  by  my 
letters,  and  we  have  executed  all  that  your  lordship  has  heard  up  to 
this  time.  It  was  for  this  Gampano  was  sent,  who,  besides  other 
discourses  on  this  subject,  told  me  two  things.  One  was  about  the 
decretal,  which  has  been  accomplished,  as  your  lordship  will  have 
heard  from  him.^^  The  other  was  that,  as  to  the  suspension,  not  to 
proceed  to  judgment  or  sentence,  his  holiness  was  vidlling  that  I  should 
proceed  and  finish,  advancing,  however,  cautiously  and  procrastinating, 
and  that  if  the  sentence  went  against  the  king  I  should  pronounce  it 
boldly  and  without  fear ;  if  it  was  in  his  favour,  that  I  should  be  very 
careful  that  it  was  right  and  fully  justified.  Nor  do  I  remember  his  having 
told  me  anything  else  about  the  matter ;  neither  do  I  think  that  he  can  say 
otherwise.  This  I  wished  to  mention  to  your  lordship,  because  the  bishop 
of  Feltri  writes  to  me  to  say  that  his  holiness  sent  Campano  to  enjoir 
me  on  no  account  to  give  sentence  before  the  matter  of  the  peace® 

^*  That  is  to  say,  Campeggio  had  destroyed  the  document,  as  it  was  alwas 
intended  that  he  should  do  after  it  had  served  its  purpose.    See  p.  16,  ante. 

^  Peace  was  made  betweeq  the  pope  and  the  emperor  at  Barcelona  at  the  endof 
June. 
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had  been  settled,  and  that  when  the  time  for  the  sentence  arrived  I  should 
plainly  tell  the  king  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  pronounce  against 
him,  and  in  this  manner  I  should  sustain  the  thing.  I  cannot  recollect 
that  Gampano  told  me  anything  of  this  sort,  but  only  what  I  have  stated 
above  ;  and  I  beseech  his  holiness  and  your  lordship  to  consider  whether 
I  can  by  such  means  sustain  this  burden.  When  I  shall  know  positively 
that  the  king  is  in  the  wrong,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  sentence  against  him 
fearlessly,  even  if  I  were  certain  to  die  that  moment ;  do  not  doubt  it. 
But  if  his  holiness  is  convinced,  as  he  said  to  the  bishop  of  Feltri,  that  it 
cannot  be  otherwise,  and  that  it  would  be  ruin,  &c.,  in  this,  with  due 
reverence,  it  appears  to  me  that  his  holiness  may  be  mistaken,  especially 
if  the  judgment  is  given  here. 

The  cause  stands  thus  :  On  the  18th,  the  day  on  which  the  trial  was 
opened,  the  queen  appeared  in  person,  made  a  formal  appeal,  refused  the 
judges  cum  insertionibus  causarum,  deduxit  avocationem  causae  ad 
curiam  et  sic  litis  pendentium ;  she  protested  de  nullitate  omnium  agen- 
dorum  in  ampld  forma.  We  fixed  the  term  ad  primam,  which  was 
to-day,  the  21st,  ad  audiendum  voluntatem  nostram  super  deductis  ah  cd ; 
and  so  to-day  we  have  pronounced  nos  esse  indices  competentcSy  rciectis 
omnibus  ah  ed  deductis.  She  interposed  a  very  full  appeal  and  supplica- 
tion to  the  pope  and  withdrew  ;  but  first  she  knelt  there  before  the  seat 
of  judgment,  although  the  king  twice  raised  her  up,  and  asked  leave  of 
the  king  that,  as  it  was  a  question  which  concerned  the  honour  and  con- 
science of  herself  and  of  the  house  of  Spain,  he  would  grant  her  full 
liberty  to  write  and  send  messengers  to  Borne  and  to  his  holiness,  and 
his  majesty  granted  her  request.  And  so  1  think  she  will  send  [some 
one]  with  a  copy  of  all  that  has  been  done ;  for  we  have  determined  that 
a  copy  of  everything  shall  be  given  her  at  her  request ;  and  I  believe  they 
will  urge  the  avocation  as  strongly  as  possible. 

The  cardinal  of  York  has  told  me  that  they  too  wish  to  send 
messengers,  and  that  I  should  write  and  request  his  holiness  not  to 
advoke ;  with  which  request  1  cannot  but  comply.  But  his  holiness 
will  consider  and  write  more  privately,  and  whatever  he  approves  shall  bo 
done. 

In  conclusion,  with  regard  to  what  your  lordship  writes  in  cipher,  I 
say  that  I  understand  the  desire  of  his  holiness  to  be  that  we  should  not 
go  on  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  that  I  should  keep  on  procrastinating 
as  long  as  I  can.^^  But  your  lordship  must  bear  in  mind  that  as  to 
proceeding,  these  people  being  aware  of  their  past  error,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  entertain  ^^  them  except  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  cause 

**  This  was  in  effect  the  tenor  of  some  instructions  in  a  letter  to  Campeggio  of 
29  May,  signed  *  Oioan  Battista  Sanga/  which  is  printed  in  the  Lettere  di  Principi 
(ed.  Venice,  1581),  vol.  ii.  ff.  175-6  (see  f.  176  verso)^  and  given  in  abstract  in  Letters  and 
Papers,  iv.  p.  2480.  Bat,  notwithstanding  the  signature  printed  in  two  places,  the  letter 
would  seem  to  have  been  written,  not  by  Sanga,  but  by  Campeggio's  usual  correspond- 
ent, Salviati,  for  it  refers  in  the  earlier  part  to  his  son  the  cardinal  in  France  ('  man- 
date alia  corte  di  Francia  nel  piego  al  rcvcrendissimo  mio  figliuolo*). 

^  I  must  use  this  word  in  an  obsolete  sense,  as  there  is  no  word  exactly  equivalent 
in  current  usage  to  the  diplomatic  signification  in  which  *  entertain '  in  English  and 
the  cognate  words  in  French  and  Italian  (entretenir  and  intratener)  were  continually 
used  in  the  sixteenth  century.  To  *  entertain '  people  in  this  sense  was  to  feed  them 
with  fair  words  and  stave  off  difficulties,  so  as  to  tide  over  a  crisis. 
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itself  demands  ;  and  if  the  process  be  finished  before  any  provision  comes 
I  beg  your  lordship  to  think  how  I  can  in  such  a  heat  avoid  giving 
sentence — I  mean  if  the  judgment  be  for  the  king.  If  I  say  that  I  will 
not  or  cannot  give  sentence,  your  lordship  knows  that  in  those  two  cases 
the  bull  provides  that  the  other  may.  His  holiness  should  see  by  other 
ways  the  case  in  which  I  am  and  what  a  burden  this  is.  God  help  me, 
in  whom  I  trust. 

The  king  would  not  on  any  account  that  the  peace  should  be  con- 
cluded before  this  cause  of  his  was  decided,  and  has  told  mo  that  he  still 
hopes  you  will  go  on  procrastinating  it ;  and  so  all  that  they  do  seems  to 
me  to  tend  that  way.  And  the  reason  is  that  if  the  peace  be  concluded 
first,  and  then  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  should  follow,  on  which 
they  are  so  much  set  that  there  is  no  hope  that  they  will  desist,  the 
emperor  might  have  occasion  thereby  to  break  the  peace  against  them,  and 
then,  the  French  king  having  arranged  his  own  affairs  and  standing  apart, 
it  would  appear  ill  for  them  to  fight  alone  with  the  emperor ;  and  they  do 
not  trust  much  in  the  French,  partly  because  enmity  between  these  two 
nations  is  natural  and  partly  because  of  the  pensions  and  bonds  of  the 
French  king  with  this  king  and  kingdom. 

Having  nothing  else  to  add,  I  humbly  commend  myself  to  the  most 
holy  feet  of  his  holiness,  and  also,  as  ever,  to  your  lordship,  qiiaediufelix 
valeat. 

London  :  21  June  1529. 

From  this  perfectly  private  and  confidential  letter,  written  in  a 
cipher  to  which  it  would  have  been  hard  to  discover  a  key,  even  if 
it  had  fallen  into  improper  hands,  one  or  two  points  are  sufficiently 
apparent.  First,  the  pope  had  evidently  a  bad  opinion  of  the 
king's  cause,  and  believed  that  when  it  was  judicially  investigated 
sentence  must  inevitably  be  given  against  him.  But  he  was 
extremely  anxious  not  to  offend  Henry  VIII. — quite  as  anxious, 
indeed,  to  retain  the  friendship  of  England  as  to  make  peace  with 
the  emperor — and  was  particularly  desirous  that  Campeggio  should 
not  give  sentence  before  he  actually  had  done  the  latter.  Secondly, 
Campeggio  was  quite  determined  to  pass  a  just  sentence,  let  the 
consequences  to  himself  be  what  they  might ;  but  he  had  not  pre- 
judged the  question,  and  thought  possibly  the  pope  might  be  wrong 
in  his  anticipation  of  the  result.  It  was  to  him  only  a  question  of 
the  canon  law,  and  he  had  not  yet  viewed  the  matter  in  all  its 
bearings.  Thirdly,  the  pope  and  Campeggio  alike,  and  no  doubt 
all  the  world  at  Home,  would  have  been  glad  to  shelve  the  matter 
some  way  or  other,  and,  if  they  could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to 
abandon  his  suit,  would  have  infinitely  preferred  that  the  queen 
(whose  conscientious  scruples  were  real,  as  the  king's  were  not) 
should  simplify  the  matter  at  least  by  retiring  into  a  nunnery  and 
letting  judgment  go  against  her  marriage  by  default. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  the  court  in 
England  till  the  day  thftt  it  was  formally  prorogued  by  Campeggio. 
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As  the  queen,  having  made  her  appeal,  made  no  further  eflfort  to 
defend  her  cause,  the  king  on  his  side  pressed  all  the  more  for 
rapid  procedure  and  an  early  sentence,  which  he  hoped  would  be 
given  before  the  meeting  of  *  the  ladies '  at  Cambray  resulted  in  a 
peace  between  the  emperor  and  Francis.  In  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed, but  the  cause  was  still  pressed  on.  '  We  go  with  great 
strides,'  wrote  Gampeggio,  *  always  faster  than  a  trot,  so  that  some 
expect  a  sentence  in  ten  days  ;  and  though  we  have  many  things 
to  do — writings,  allegations,  and  processes  to  see  and  examine — ^yet 
the  urgency  and  diligence  is  so  great  that  nothing  is  sufficient  to 
procure  us  a  moment's  breathing  time.'  ^  Gampeggio  remonstrated 
in  vain  against  this  hurry.  Bishop  Fisher  and  Standish,  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  stood  up  in  favour  of  the  marriage,  but  they  were  alone 
in  daring  the  king's  displeasure  by  going  against  what  were  well 
known  to  be  his  real  wishes,  although  he  hypocritically  invited 
objections.  It  seemed  as  if  a  sentence  could  really  not  be  very 
long  delayed  when,  on  23  July,  Gampeggio,  following  the  practice 
of  the  court  of  Kome,  of  which  he  was  the  delegate,  pronounced 
an  adjournment  of  the  case  over  the  autumn  holidays  tUl  1  Oct.®* 

Meanwhile  Katharine's  appeal,  the  text  of  which  is  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Dr.  Ehses  from  the  Vatican  archives,^  bad  been 
received  at  Eome,  and  having  laid  it  before  the  consistory,  the 
pope,  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  cardinals,  was  obUged  to 
revoke  the  cause  and  entrust  it  to  Paul  Gapisucchi,  auditor  of  the 
apostolic  chamber.  The  legatino  court  in  England  accordingly 
never  met  again. 

I  do  not  propose  to  pursue  the  story  further.  My  object  was 
merely  to  exhibit  the  main  results  of  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Ehses  in  the  Vatican  archives,  and  this  I  found  could  not  be  done 
without  telling  anew,  and  with  some  degree  of  detail,  a  tale  which 
has  hitherto  been  most  imperfectly  and  inaccurately  related.  The 
new  material  for  the  subsequent  history  of  the  question  is  also 
valuable  ;  but  that  part  of  the  story  is  less  striking,  and  is  not  so 
easily  detached  from  a  general  history  of  the  times.  It  is  enough, 
therefore,  to  indicate  where  valuable  ore  is  to  be  found,  and  to  leave 
the  task  of  excavating  it  to  those  who  have  leisure  and  abihty  for 
80  great  a  labour. 

James  Gairdnbr. 

■^  Letters  and  Papers^  vol.  iv.  no.  5775. 

••  Ibid,  no.  571)1,  p.  2589.    HalPs  dates  arc  quite  wrong  here. 

•^  Homisclic  DohwncniCf  no.  (Jl. 
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yames  Macphcrsoit  and  the 
Nairne  Papers 

ONE  of  the  principal  features  of  Lord  Macaulay's  *  History  of 
England  *  is  formed  by  the  charges  of  treason  to  William  III 
which  he  brings  against  Marlborough  and  the  leaders  of  the  English 
Revolution.^  These  charges  are  based  entirely  on  papers  produced 
l)y  the  Jacobites.  The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  these  docu- 
ments is  one  that  depends  mainly  on  the  value  of  what  are  usually 
called  the  *  State  Papers  '  of  James  Macpherson,  of  *  Ossian '  fame. 
These  were  published  by  him  in  1775  under  the  title  of  *  Original 
Papers  containing  the  Secret  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.'  The  par- 
ticular series  utiHsed  by  Macaulay,  purporting  to  implicate  the  revo- 
lution leaders,  is  styled  the  '  Nairne  Papers.*  In  1816,  or  forty-one 
years  later,  a  similar  Jacobite  work,  known  as  the  '  Life  of  James  II,' 
which  Macaulay  has  also  followed,  was  issued  by  the  Rev.  James 
Stanier  Clarke,  the  chaplain  and  librarian  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
who  himself  may  be  said  to  have  been  its  producer.  This  compila- 
tion professes  to  comprise  quotations  from  an  older  one  (since  lost) 
known  as  the  *  Memoirs  of  James  II,'  forming  a  journal  kept  by 
him  in  his  own  hand.  The  *  Life '  makes  no  pretension  to  furnish 
'  original '  documents.  The  whole,  with  the  exception  of  some 
trivial  interlinings,  is  in  one  hand,  which  is  that  of  some  unknown 
Jacobite  clerk.  And  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  author 
was  a  Roman  catholic  secretary  of  James  named  Dicconson.* 
From  a  comparison  of  these  two  Jacobite  works  it  is  clear  that 
the  materials  with  which  Dicconson  was  supplied  (including  the 
portions  which  he  attributes  to  James  himself)  must  have  been,  in 
substance,  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  the  Nairne  papers ; 
for  some  of  the  most  important  allegations  of  the  latter  are  put 
forward  in  the  *  Life.'     It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  these 

»  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  iii.  [1S55],  594-C ;  iv.  [1855],  52-64, 158-66,  222, 
231,  291,  424,  425,  446,  508-13,  563  et  $eq.,  615,  719  et  scq.,  765  ;  v.  121  et  seq. 

'  For  the  facts  bearing  on  the  production  and  publication  of  the  Life  of  James 
II  see  Edinburgh  lievietv,  June  1816,  art.  *  Life  of  James  II ; '  Hume's  History  of 
England  [1770],  viii.  4,  note ;  History  of  tlie  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  II  [1808], 
by  Charles  James  Fox,  prefatory  note  by  Lord  Holland,  p.  25 ;  Clarke's  Life  of  Jamet 
II  [1816],  vol.  i.  preface,  ii.  243-4. 
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papers,  or  similar  ones,  were  among  the  data  on  which  Dicconson 
founded  his  work.  Hence  the  Nairne  writings  are  the  essential 
ones  which  I  propose  to  examine. 

I.  The  so-called  Original  Papers  of  Nairne,  containing  the 
charges  against  the  ministers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  of  WilUam  (all 
of  them  men  who  were  foremost  in  placing  him  on  the  throne),  are 
eight  in  number ;  and  not  one  of  them  is  original.  All  are  projects 
or  drafts,  with  corrections ;  all  except  one  are  written  in  French^  and 
thus  are  evidently  intended  as  the  groundwork  of  reports  for  the 
information  of  the  French  court ;  and  all  are  written  by  ministers 
of  James.  Six  are  in  the  handwriting  which  Macpherson  attributes 
to  David  Nairne,  who  was  not  only  under-secretary  to  the  earl  of 
Melfort  when  that  peer  was  secretary  of  state  to  James  at  St. 
Germain,  and  thence  till  1713,  but  was  also  (as  Mackintosh  tella 
us)  in  the  confidential  service  of  Queen  Mary  of  Modena  till  her 
death  in  1718.  The  other  two,  including  the  English  one,  are  in 
the  hand  which  the  same  editor  not  unjustly  ascribes  to  Melfort ; 
for  among  the  harmless  papers  in  the  same  series  are  some  of  his 
signed  letters,  which  would  not  repay  the  trouble  of  forging.  I 
have  examined  these  eight  inculpating  documents  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford,  where  they  form  part  of  what  is  known  as  the 
*  Carte  collection,'  and  will  now  give  the  result  of  my  inspection. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of  them  had  been  printed  and 
published  for  profit  by  Macpherson  before  they  were  deposited  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  the  seven  French  ones  being  given  in  his 
own  professed  English  translations. 

Here  it  may  be  noted  that,  during  the  reign  of  William,  the 
Jacobites,  both  at  St.  Germain  and  in  England,  were  divided  into 
two  great  parties  who  had  little  communication  with  each  other, 
and  harboured  much  mutual  jealousy ;  for  each  hoped  to  have  the 
upper  hand  when  James  was  restored  to  the  throne.  They  were 
respectively  headed  by  Melfort,  who  was  a  Eoman  catholic  and 
the  chief  confidant  of  Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  and  the  earl  of 
Middle  ton,  a  protestant.^  The  former  had  been  secretary  of  state 
for  Scotland,  and  the  latter  for  England,  at  the  time  when  James 
was  expelled.  Among  the  prominent  Jacobites  in  England  belong- 
ing to  the  Melfort  party  were  Lords  Ailesbury,  Montgomery,  and 
Brudenell,  the  deprived  Bishop  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Sir  John  Friend, 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  most  of  the  Koman  catholics.    The  Middle- 

«  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  7  Nov.  1C93  to  23  Nov.  1697  [1803],  676  ct 
scq.^  two  papers  of  '  Sir  John  Fenwick's  Informations  '  read  to  the  house  on  6  Nov. 
1G96  by  order  of  the  king  [the  last  is  dated  23  Sept.  1696] ;  Ailesbury  Memoirs 
[1891],  i.  272-4,  328  et  seq,,  and  generally  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.  for  the  years  1691-6. 
This  division  of  the  Jacobites  into  two  parties  is  also  shown  by  Clarke's  Life  of  James, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  all  contemporary  evidence  bearing  on  the  Jacobite 
doings. 
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toniaiiSy  who  were  chiefly  protestants,  included  among  their 
leaders  (after  Middleton  had  left  for  St.  Germain)  Lords  Clarendon, 
Lichfield,  Yarmouth,  and  Arran,  Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe,  and 
Major-General  Edward  Sackville. 

(a)  The  James  Memorial. — Taking  the  Jacobite  documents  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  printed  by  Macpherson,  the  first  is  a 
paper  dated  November  1692,  containing  a  *  memorial '  purporting 
to  be  written  by  James  and  to  be  addressed  to  Louis  XIY/  It  is  all 
in  French,  in  the  hand  of  Nairne.  In  two  places  words  are  inserted 
in  the  margin,  in  four  others  there  are  alterations,  and  there  are 
also  some  minor  interpolations  with  carets.  The  ink  is  clear  and 
black ;  the  paper  is  thick  foolscap  and  looks  fresh,  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  its  having  been  folded  or  sent  anywhere.  There  is 
no  date  except  in  the  heading,  which  is  *  Memoire,  Nov.  1692,  apres 
Taffaire  de  la  hogue.'  It  is  several  pages  long,  and  Macpherson 
gives  a  full  translation,  which  I  have  reason  to  beUeve  is  correct. 
This  *  memorial '  contains  a  curious  passage  relating  to  Shrewsbury, 
which,  in  the  English  version,  is  as  follows  :  — 

It  should  be  remarked  that  all  those  who  are  of  this  [the  Middleton] 
party  have  not  been  traitors.  For  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who  was  my 
Secretary  of  State  when  I  came  away,  never  did  a  false  step ;  Major- 
Oeneral  Sackville  never  failed  in  his  duty ;  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  [WiUiam  III],  laid 
down  his  employment,  by  my  orders.  These  men  are  too  clear-sighted  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  duped,  and  they  have  too  much  interest  in  my 
restoration  to  allow  themselves  to  be  corrupted.^ 

James  is  then  made  to  show  the  weight  possessed  amongst  his 
adherents  in  England  by  the  Middleton  section  of  the  Jacobites. 
And,  according  to  a  later  paragraph  briefly  alluding  to  Marlborough 
and  expressing  an  opinion  that  he  was  plotting  in  the  interests  of 
the  princesB  Anne,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  considered  to  belong  to 
the  same  party .^  The  cool  manner  in  which,  in  this  paper,  such 
thorough  and  well-known  Jacobites  as  Middleton  and  Sackville  are 
grouped  with  Shrewsbury,  a  most  trusted  minister  of  William,  and 
one  of  his  most  forward  supporters  at  the  deliverance,  clearly 
evinces  the  brazen  stylo  in  which  poor  James  was  deluded  by  the 
ministers  and  secretaries  who  designed  and  drafted  his  '  memorials ' 
to  Louis.  Throughout  these  Nairne  papers  the  French  ones  are  by 
far  the  most  important ;  and  they  embrace  at  least  five  of  mterest, 
besides  the  seven  containing  the  charges.  They  have  one  pervading 
motive  or  keynote,  and  that  is  to  represent  through  the  puppet 
king  the  cherished  scheme  of  his  restless  officials,  and  especially 
of  the  Koman  catholic  Melfort  (who  evidently  managed  most  of 
James's  French  correspondence),  to  induce  Louis,  by  all  sorts  of 

*  Macpherson's  Original  Papers  [1775],  i.  433-40. 

*  Ibid.  i.  435.  •  Ibid,  i.  440. 
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mejulacious  documents  purporting  to  be  htma  fule  reports  received 
from  England,  to  invade  that  country  in  force,  and  to  restore  James 
to  the  throne. 

(h)  The  Mfl/ort  hifitructwufi. — The  next  accusing  draft  13  the 
solitary  Enghsh  one ;  it  is  written  in  Melfort's  hand,  and  is  dated 
It!  Oct,  1693.  The  paper  consists  of  a  series  of  'instructions,' 
containing  many  corrections,  and  probably  forming  mere  sketches 
or  designs  that  never  were  formed  into  letters.^  They  are  all  un- 
signed, and  their  date  is  after  that  on  which  Melfort  had  been 
superseded  as  secretary  of  state  to  James  by  Middieton.  They  are 
addressed  to  the  following  persons:  *The  Bishop  of  Norwich  and 
Ik  Hiclces  ;*  'Wilson,  returning  from  our  service  to  London;' 
*  Parker  *  (another  spy) ;  '  E.  Eyly ; '  *  II''  South  himself ; '  '  The  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Churchill  and  Eussell: '  and  '  The  Earl  of 
Banhy,  Lord  Godolphin  and  Cluir chill ; '  the  last  two  sets,  which 
are  the  unportant  ones,  behig  specihed  as  *  by  [or  through]  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury.'  In  these  injunctions  Admiral  llussell  is 
desired  'to  endeavour  to  get  the  command  of  the  fleet  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange  [Wilham  III]/  and  is  assured  *  that  Ilis  Majesty 
trusts  in  what  the  Admiral  sent  him  word  of  by  the  Earl  of 
Middieton  and  JP  Floyd  [or  Lloyd],'  *  Dauby  (William's  leading 
mmister)  is  ordered  to  gain  Admiral  Killigrew  to  the  service  of 
James,  and  is  himself  to  aid  the  king  as  far  as  possible,  *  most 
particularly,  by  giving  him  time  [nk]  bow  to  mi  agauist  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  by  letting  him  know,  as  near  as  he  can,  what  the 
said  Pruice's  designs  may  be,  and  his  opinion  bow  to  prevent  them,*  ^ 
And  the  last  *  instructions  *  are  as  follows  : — 

Earls  Sbrewsbiiry,  I)ari1>y,  Godolphin,  Churchill,  Russell  Ac.  [sic], 
that  they  do  what  in  priidencc  they  can,  to  hiiidef  money  [voted  by 
Parliament],  or  to  retard  it,  and  hinder  the  going  out  of  the  Fleet  so  soon 
as  it  might  do  otherwise.  That  they  send  the  King  their  advice  if  it  be 
for  hift  service  to  send  anything  to  Parliament  in  pursuance  of  his  Decla- 
ration ;  and  if  it  will  not  be  hi  that  the  Most  Christian  King  [Louis  XIV] 
emit  some  declaration  now  that  ho  is  so  victorious  [this  was  just  after 
the  defeat  of  William  at  the  battle  of  Landen]  as  to  give  terror  to  all  his 
neigliboyrs,  and  it  may  be,  to  Euglaml,  shewing  tbat  he  ban  no  inti^ntinu 
in  relation  to  England,  but  tho  He-establiebrnent  of  their  Lawful  King 
upon  his  throne ;  which  done,  ho  will  not  meddle  in  their  concerns,  but 
leave  them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  to  enjoy  tlieir  religion, 
liberties  and  properties  which  liy  these  laws  they  have  right  tjj -* 

(e)  The  Lamlcn  MtmonaL— The  tliird  Jacobite  paper,  a  very 
important  one,  is  clearly  a  project  of  a  report  by  Nairne  himst'lf  to 
an  official  of  the  French  ministry  at  Versailles,"  It  is  in  French, 
and  is  headed  in  that  language  hi  Nairne*s  hand,  '  In  the  beginning 


'  Macphcr»on*s  Original  Papern  [1775],  L  452-8. 
•  Ibid.  L  457,  "  Ibid.  L  458. 
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of  the  Winter,  after  the  campaign  at  Nerwinden  [Landen]  towards 
the  months  of  October,  November  or  December,  1698/  It  is  a  long 
document  of  thirteen  pages,  of  which  the  last  nine  or  ten  are 
clearly  in  the  handwriting  of  Naime  ;  and  a  close  perusal  of  the 
first  three  or  four  leads  to  the  belief  that  he  may  have  written  them 
as  well,  though  they  are  certainly  in  a  fashion  more  copperplate 
than  his  usual  style.  It  contains  one  marginal  addition  and 
several  minor  corrections.  The  ink  is  clear,  and  the  thick  paper 
shows  no  sign  of  having  been  folded  J^ 

After  alluding  to  Danby  (whom  he  specifies  as  *  Prime  Minister  * 
to  William),  Godolphin,  Shrewsbury,  Eussell,  Marlborough,  and 
two  sons  of  the  dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Bolton,  as  all  being  on  the 
side  of  James,  Nairne  gives  a  long  list  of  peers  who  he  says  are  of 
the  same  sentiment.  It  seems  to  comprise  most,  if  not  all,  of  those 
who  were  well  known  as  Jacobites.  In  the  same  interest,  says 
Nairne,  are  '  all  the  Catholics  of  England,'  six  protestant  bishops, 
six  hundred  non-juring  divines,  and  *four  parts  in  five'  of  the 
English  clergy  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William. 
The  cities  of  Exeter  and  Bristol,  with  the  garrisons  of  Hull,  Tilbury, 
and  Landguard,  were  also  ready  to  declare  for  James.**  Naime 
goes  on  to  say  that  Admirals  Delaval  and  Killigrew  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  James ;  that  *  Delaval  depends  entirely  upon  the 
King '  [James]  ;  and  that '  Killigrew,  the  second  in  command,  de- 
pends upon  the  Earl  of  Danby,  who  is  for  the  King.'  Later  he 
mentions  the  '  prime  minister '  for  the  third  time,  and  says,  *  The 
Earl  of  Danby,  who  is  entirely  for  us,  is  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  York,  which  is  the  largest  county  in  England.  He  is 
governor  also  of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Hull,  of  which,  conse- 
quently, His  Majesty  is  master  whenever  he  chooses.'  Moreover 
the  militia  of  several  counties  were  ready,  he  says,  to  declare  them- 
selves in  favour  of  James ;  and  there  were  hopes  of  bringing  over 

the  second  company  of  the  Body-guard  [probably  meaning  the  second 
troop  of  Life  Guards],  the  Boyal  regiment  of  cavalry  [the  Royal  Horse 
Guards],  a  part  of  the  Queen's  regiment  [probably  the  present  2nd 
Dragoon  Guards],  the  first  regiment  of  [Foot]  Guards,  Bath*s  regiment 
of  infantry  [the  10th],  Selwyn*s  regiment  [the  2nd],  &c.  [sic],  besides  a 
great  number  of  officers  of  all  the  other  corps. 

Scotland  also,  he  adds,  was  ready  to  rise  in  arms ;  and  throughout 
Britain,  since  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Landen  and  the  Smyrna 
fleet  of  merchantmen  (in  the  same  year),  there  had  been  *  symptoms 
of  a  general  discontent.'  **  Such  were  the  salient  points  tending  t6 
help  the  restoration  of  James,  urged  by  Nairne ;  and  they  all  lead 

*2  I  may  here  mention  that  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  of  the  papers  I  examined 
did  I  observe  anything  in  their  watermarks  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  dates  of  their 
x^ritings.         "  Macpherson's  Original  Papers  [1775],  i.  4(K).  »*  Ibid.  i.  462. 
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up  to  the  plan  he  proposes  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  which  is  the 
immediate  despatch  of  a  French  army  of  30,000  men  to  invade 
England.  He  concludes  with  these  words,  which  clearly  show  that  he 
is  writing,  or  projecting  to  write,  for  the  information  of  Louis  XIV 
and  his  ministers : — 

I  have  now  told  you,  Sir,  a  part  of  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  subject, 
to  engage  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  [Louis  XIV]  to  turn  his  attention 
a  little  towards  England,  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  so  as  to  persuade,  unless  I  know  the  objections.  I  therefore 
beseech  you  to  contrive  that  we  may  speak  freely  and  at  leisure  with  the 
French  ministers,  in  order  that  they  may  debate  the  affair  and  tell  us  their 
objections,  and  that  we  may  be  instructed  by  their  knowledge  ;  because  it 
is  not  only  our  interest,  with  regard  to  His  Britannic  Majesty,  whose  Re- 
establishment  is  our  first  and  principal  motive ;  but  also,  because  all  our 
hopes,  our  families,  our  posterity,  and  what  is  still  more  dear  to  us,  our 
reputation,  depend  upon  the  success  of  this  affair.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
easily  believed  that,  if  we  cannot  surmount  diflBculties,  we  shall  be  very 
well  pleased  not  to  engage  ourselves  in  danger.*^ 

(d)  The  Berkeley  Reports. — The  fourth  paper  consists  of  two 
reports,  both  in  the  first  person,  purporting  to  be  received  from 
two  Jacobite  spies  or  agents  in  England,  who  are  named  as  Sir 
George  Berkeley  and  Captain  WilUamson.*^  The  former  of  these 
became  the  leader  of  the  Assassination  Plot  of  1696.  Both  re- 
ports are  in  French,  in  the  hand  of  Nairne ;  but  they  are  corrected 
throughout  in  the  hand  of  Melfort.  And  the  endorsement  of  the 
whole  paper,  *  A  draught  of  the  Memorials  of  Sir  George  Barclay 
and  Captain  Williamson,  28th  December  1693,  St.  Germains,'  is  also 
in  the  hand  of  Melfort.  Among  his  corrections  are  several  inter- 
polations in  what  professes  to  be  Berkeley's  memorial,  and  four 
lines  added  to  the  end  of  it ;  whilst  in  the  so-called  Williamson 
one  several  lines  are  crossed  out.  The  writer  of  the  Berkeley  re- 
port begins  in  these  terms :  *  The  earl  of  Clarendon  has  commis- 
sioned me  to  tell  Your  Majesty  that  at  any  time  within  three 
months.  Your  Majesty  may  make  a  Descent  [an  Invasion]  with 
success.'  The  earl  of  Lichfield  answers  for  the  county  of  Oxford, 
as  Lord  Lindsay  does  for  that  of  Lincoln ;  and  the  king 
'  may  depend  upon  Colonel  Brewer's  regiment  [the  12th].'  The 
earl  of  Yarmouth  has  secured  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  hopes 
the  king  will  bring  the  marechal  de  Luxembourg  to  com- 
mand the  army  under  him.  Lord  Montgomery  says  that  the 
best  time  for  the  invasion  *is  between  this  and  the  month  of 
March ; '  and  if  James  should  then  come  with  30,000  men  he 
could  not  fail  of  success.  Colonel  Graham,  Sir  John  Friend 
(afterwards  executed  for  the  *  Assassination  Plot '),  who  answers  for 
two  regiments  of  militia  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  and  a  regiment 

»*  Mtcpherson'B  Ori^nal  Papers  [1775],  i.  463,  *•  Ihid.  i.  468-9. 
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of  cavalry,  Sir  John  Feiiwick  {another  'Assassination*  leader  who 
shared  the  fate  of  Friend),  Lord  Arran,  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  Lord 
Forbes,  Forrester,  and  Ferguson,  all  of  them,  he  said,  held  the 
same  views ;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  king  should 
not  come  wuth  less  than  aO,000  men.^'  la  the  portion  written  by 
Williamsoo  there  are  almost  identical  proposals ;  and  those  who 
profess  to  send  assurances  to  James  are  Lords  Clarendon,  Mont- 
gomery, Ailesbury,  Yarmouth,  Arran,  and  Powlet,  Sir  Theophilus 
Oglethorpe,  Sir  John  Friend  (whose  promises  are  given  at  some 
lengfch),  Mr.  Loutoii,  Mr,  Stroude,  Mr,  Ferguson,  Mr*  Penn,  and 
Colonel  Graham.  In  this  document,  among  Melfort's  corrections, 
are  the  crossing  out  of  several  lines  in  which  Yarmouth  states  that 
it  will  he  more  safe  for  the  king  to  come  *  after  Parliament  is 
linished  than  when  it  is  sitting,'^'*  and  of  an  important  sentence  in 
the  paragraph  relathig  to  Friend.  This  runs  as  follows  :  *  He  hopes 
also,  by  a  stratagem,  to  seize  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
and  to  brmg  them  to  Your  Majesty/'^  This,  I  think,  clearly  fore- 
shadows the  idea  of  that  daring  *  Assassination  Plot '  of  two  years 
later  promoted  by  the  Melfort  party,  in  which  Friend  was  one  of 
Berkeley's  chief  colleagues,  and  the  murder  of  William  was  involved 
if  he  should  resist  seizure. 

There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  whole  of  tliese  French  docu- 
ments purporting  to  be  composed  of  reports  from  agents  in 
England  were  in  reality  either  written  to  order  for,  or  were  actually 
constructed  by,  Nairne  and  his  colleagues  at  tit*  Germain ;  and  of 
this  I  think  that  the  Berkeley  papers  supply  a  cogent  proof.  For 
here  we  see  a  *  Memorial,'  evidently  intended  to  be  sent  to  the 
Freocli  government  by  Melfort  as  the  actual  reports  of  Jacohite 
spies  at  home,  not  only  written  by  Nairne,  but  afterwards  de- 
liberately altered  and  added  to  by  his  master  Melfort,  and  actually 
endorsed  by  the  latter  as  a  *  Draught,'  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a 
*  Project/  Very  probably  the  information  received  from  accom- 
plices in  England  may  have  been  the  basis  of  a  large  portion  of 
these  drafts  or  projects.  But  can  we  imagine  that  the  mention  of 
such  men  as  Churchill,  Shrewsbury,  Russell,  and  Godolphin,  and 
aljove  all  of  Danby,  the  leading  minister  of  "William,  as  being  on 
the  side  of  James  and  Louis,  was  not  mahily  due  to  Melfort  and 
Nairne  ?  And  can  we  believe  that  even  if  ihe  spies  in  England 
really  specified  these  statesmen  as  holding  such  \iews  it  was  not 
by  preconcert  with  their  emploj^ers  at  St.  Germain? 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  as  early  as  the  end  of  1G95  the 
efforts  of  Melfort  and  Nau^ne  are  crowned  with  success.  For  by 
that  time  Louis  had  been  induced  by  their  representations,  aided 
doubtless  (from  rival  points  of  view)  by  those  of  the  Middleton 
party,  to  collect  a  considerable  body  of  French  troops  and  a  fleet  of 

"  Macplii?rson*d  Original  P.ijfcrs  [1775:,  I  463  5,     "  Ibid  L  4GG.     '•  Uid,  U  4«7, 
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transports  in  his  northern  harbours  for  the  express  purpose  of  in* 
vading  the  Enghsh  coast  and  escorting  James  to  the  throne.  For 
that  end  the  duke  of  Berwick  made  a  preparatory  journey  to 
London  as  a  spy,  in  disguise  ;  and  James  himself  took  up  his  abode 
at  Calais,  to  he  in  readiness.  AIl^  ho^evcr^  ^\as  coiitiogent  on  the 
issue  of  Berkeley's  direful  *  AesasBiiiation  Plot ;  *  and  since  this 
happily  failed,  the  expedition  never  left  the  shoti'S  of  France.  In 
1708,  however,  Louis  actually  despatched  an  hwading  squadron, 
carrying  the  Pretender  (his  father,  James,  hoing  dead)  and  a  force  of 
linfantry,  whicli  reached  the  Firth  of  Forth.  There,  however,  it 
was  attacked  by  that  vigilant  admiral  Sir  George  Byng  (afterwards 
Lord  Torrington)  and  quickly  scattered  to  the  wunds.  Now,  in 
both  eases  it  can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  the  expedition  was  pre- 
pared by  the  French  king  under  the  delusion  sown  in  his  mind  by 
the  Jacobite  ministers  and  agents  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
[great  men  in  England  were  waiting  with  open  arms  to  welcome  a 
Second  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 

In  connexion  with  these  papers  it  is  important  to  note  that  even 
among  those  selected  by  Macpherson  for  publication  there  are  five 
to  which  the  term  *  Project '  is  aflBxed  by  Nairne  himself.  There 
is  (1)  a  series  of  papers  lieaded  *  ProjeetH  of  a  Declaration  for  La 
Hogue,*  meaning,  on  the  occasion  of  the  intended  invasion  of 
England  from  that  port  in  1602,  These  are  actually  admitted  by 
Macpherson  to  have  been  formed  by  Melfort ;  and  he  prints  the 
fiubstance  of  one  of  them^  which,  he  says,  is  in  the  hand  of  Nairne.^ 
Next  comes  (2)  a  paper  also  writen  by  Nairne,  headed  *E.  Melfort  a 
Prtjjt^'t  of  a  Letter  written  from  His  Majesty  to  the  Parliament 
2"**  Nov,  1692/  and  endorsed  in  the  hand  of  Melfort,  *  Pmjcct  of  a 
Letter  from  the  Iving  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  be  assembled  at 
Westminster  the  |\  November,  1G92 ;  at  St.  Germains,  the  1^*  day  of 
November,  1692/  -^  Macpherson  prints  this  in  full,  and  it  is  all  in  the 
first  persnn,  as  if  written  by  James.  After  tliis  wu  have,  and  again  in 
Nairne' s  hand,  (;i)  a  memorial  headed  *  Pti/iid  of  a  letter  to  be  sent  to 
Englaml,  23'''*  November,  1692  ;  proposed  by  Mr,  de  Croissy  [the 
minister  of  Louis]/  '^^  It  in  all  worded  as  if  penned  by  James>  and 
is  endorsed  by  Melfort,  *  Pyoposed  by  M.  de  Croissy,  the  28'**  of 
November  1692,  8t.  Germains.*  Following  this  is  a  fourth,  written 
by  Nairne.  This  also  is  endorsed  by  Melfort,  who  calls  it  the 
*  Project  of  a  Letter  to  be  sent  to  England;  thought  more  proper 
than  the  other,  proposed  by  the  Most  Christian  King^  the  23''^ 
Nov.  1692,  St.  Germains ; '  and  Xairne  also  heads  it  as  a 
'  Project/ *^^  The  last  (5)  is  in  Melfort*s  hand,  and  is  headed  *  A 
Memorial  in  November  or  December  1692,  or  in  January  169S;* 


^  MacpherBon*8  Ortgiiml  Papers  [17751*  t*  il^j  0» 
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and  Nairne  has  written  on  the  margin,  *  I  believe  this  was  only  a 
Project  of  a  Memorial  not  sent.*  -* 

{e)  The  Sunderland  Memorial. — The  fifth  paper  is  penned  by 
Nairne,  who  has  endorsed  it '  Memorial  presented  at  Versailles  the 
fourth  of  January,  1694.'  ^  It  is  all  in  French,  much  corrected  by 
Nairne,  and  purports  to  contain  various  reports  and  assurances  from 
the  Jacobites  in  England.  Under  the  head  of '  The  Names  of  several 
Men  of  Quality  in  England  who  answer  for  the  Counties,  Forts, 
and  Regiments  in  which  they  are  concerned,'  we  have  promises 
from  the  earl  of  Yarmouth,  who  is  shown  as  vouching  for  Norfolk ; 
from  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Essex,  who  promises  to  join  with 
some  cavalry ;  from  the  earl  of  Lichfield,  who  answers  *  for  the 
county  and  for  the  city  of  Oxford ; '  and  from  the  earl  of  Lindsay, 
who  responds  for  Lincolnshire  and  for  the  goodwill  of  *  Brewer's 
regiment  of  infantry  '  (the  12th).  Sir  John  Friend  answers  *  for  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  regiments  of  militia  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tower  of  London,'  and  hopes  with  them  to  take 
possession  of  that  fortress  ;  Colonel  Selwyn,  for  Tilbury  and  for  a 
regiment  of  infantry  (the  2nd) ;  Sir  John  Knight,  *  for  the  city  of 
Bristol ; '  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Row,  *  for  his  regiment  of 
infantry.'  Mr.  Greenville  (Granville)  vouches  *for  Lord  Bath's 
regiment  of  infantry  [the  10th],  of  which  he  is  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  * 
and  Mr.  Stroud  for  the  county  of  Somerset,  whence  Lord  Powlett 
with  several  others  would  *  join  His  Majesty  upon  the  first  notice.* 
Mr.  (Colonel)  Crawford,  governor  of  Sheemess,  had  ^promised 
some  time  ago  to  deliver  up  the  fort,'  and  doubtless  would  do  so ; 
whilst  Mr.  (Colonel)  Haman  (?  Heyman)  *  answers  for  Landguard 
Fort.'  26 

The  *  Memorial '  continues — 

In  the  Royal  regiment  of  cavalry  [the  Royal  Uorso  Guards]  there  are 
a  hundred  troopers  who  have  acquainted  the  King  that  they  have  credit 
enough  in  the  regiment  to  be  able  to  answer  for  bringing  over  the  whole 
regiment  to  him  ;  and  that  they  will  cut  the  throats  of  such  of  their  com- 
rades or  officers  who  will  make  opposition. 

In  the  north  of  England  *  there  are  formed  seven  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  dragoons,  for  which  commissions  had  been  given,  who 
will  be  ready  to  join  His  Majesty  when  he  lands.'  Captain  Crisp 
*  assures  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  [Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  one  of 
the  most  loyal  supporters  of  the  Revolution]  is  entirely  in  the 
King's  interest,  and  that  five  parts  of  seven  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall are  for  the  King.'  ^^  After  this  glowmg  account,  which  very 
much  corresponds  with  that  given  in  the  Landen  and  Berkeley 
papers,  we  have  *  The  Names  of  some  of  the  Men  of  Quality  who 

»*  Macphcrson's  Original  Papers  [1775],  i.  441-2, 

^  Ibid,  i.  472-5.  «  Jbid.  i.  474.  "  Ilnd.  i.  474. 
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earnestly  beseech  His  Majesty  to  pass  over  into  England.'  It 
begins — 

The  Earl  of  Sunderland  [who  at  this  time,  though  not  holding 
office,  was  the  confidential  counsellor  of  William]  writes  to  His  Majesty 
[James]  that  a  Descent  is  the  only  means  to  finish  the  misfortuned  of 
the  King  and  those  of  the  nation ;  and  that  if  His  Majesty  comes  over 
with  an  army,  he  cannot  fail  to  carry  his  point.  He  does  not  enter  into 
particulars  because  he  fears  that  His  Majesty  docs  not  confide  sufficiently 
in  his  advice.  But  when  he  is  assured  that  the  King  is  satisfied  with  his 
fideUty,  he  promises  to  send  good  intelligence  and  to  contribute  as  much 
as  he  can  to  His  Majesty's  service.** 

Then  the  earl  of  Arran  (the  duke  of  Hamilton  of  Anne's  reign, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  Jacobite  peers  who  re- 
mained at  home  and  professed  loyalty  to  William)  assures  James 
of  the  sincerity  of  Sunderland,  and  advises  the  king  to  come  at 
once  to  England  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  when,  owing  to  the 
discontent  of  the  people,  he  cannot  fail  to  succeed.  And  *  Lord 
Churchill  advises  His  Majesty  to  come,  and  gives  him  assurance 
of  his  own  services,  and  of  the  services  of  all  those  who  are  of  his 
party,  which  is  very  considerable.'  This  is  all  that  is  said  about 
Marlborough ;  and  in  the  concluding  paragraph  '  Mr.  Cholemondly 
[probably  a  pseudonym  of  some  great  man]  assures  His  Majesty 
that  the  people  of  England  are  very  much  disposed  to  receive  him, 
and  conjures  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  conjuncture.'  ^ 

The  most  striking  point  about  this  *  Memorial '  is  the  fact  that, 
besides  numerous  corrections  and  one  marginal  interpolation,  the 
whole  of  it  from  the  words  *He  does  not  enter,'  relating  to 
Sunderland,  to  *  very  considerable '  inclusive  (nearly  a  quarto  page  in 
Macpherson's  work)  is  crossed  out  by  a  few  transverse  strokes  of 
the  pen,  thus  deleting  part  of  the  passage  concerning  Sunderland 
and  all  relating  to  Arran  and  Churchill.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
this  would  have  been  done  if  the  whole  paper  were  not  a  project 
designed  by  Nairne,  of  which,  on  second  thoughts,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  propose  only  a  portion  for  Versailles  ?  Still,  if  we  may 
credit  Nairne,  some  such  paper  as  denoted  by  this  draft  was 
actually  presented  to  Louis  XIV  and  his  ministers ;  and  if  so  it 
is  of  considerable  importance.  For,  together  with  the  Landen 
memorial,  it  clearly  shows  the  absurd  nature  of  the  hopes  and 
promises  with  which  Melfort  and  his  subordinates  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  French  government  to  prepare  an  expedition  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  with  a  view  to  restoring  James.  The  im- 
putation on  Sunderland  is  especially  notable ;  for  it  involves  the 
imbecile  theory  that  the  chief  designer  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  William,  both  then  and  at  this  time,  was  himself 
deeply  concerned  in  the  alleged  plot  to  replace  James  on  the  throne. 

n  Macphenoo's  Origifial  Papers  [1775],  i.  475.  *  Ibid.  i.  475. 
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(/}  The  A  trail  Lef(fn->i,—  Vor  tlie  sixth  accusing  paper  I  have 
gone  sligbtly  out  of  ebrcnological  sequence,  in  order  to  take  a 
French  document  in  the  hand  of  Naime,  purporting  to  be  addressed 
to  James  by  Lord  Arran.  Unsigned,  like  all  the  others,  ifc  is 
written  in  the  first  person^  and  is  considerably  corrected  by  Nairne, 
Its  heading,  as  copied  by  me  in  the  Bodleian,  is  *  Traduction  de  la 
lettre  du  Comte  d'Arran  au  Roy  d'Angleterre  du  ^  Mars  1695/^^ 
He  is  represented  as  urging  on  James  at  8ome  length  the 
ad%^antages  that  would  attend  an  invasion,  and  be  tbmks  that 
*  20  or  25,000  men  will  be  sufficient/  In  the  course  of  the  letter 
be  says— 

I  had  some  hopes  to  be  able  to  send  you  by  the  present  a  letter  from  Lord 
Sunderland  ;  having  brought  about  an  interview  between  bim  and  Bishop 
Lay  bourn.  My  lord  has  confirmed  to  the  bishop  all  I  wrote  to  you  in  bis 
name,  in  my  former  letters  ;  with  which  I  am  very  well  pleased.  He  has 
been  so  much  occupied  all  this  week  that  lie  could  not  write  at  this  time  ; 
but  you  may  depend  that  you  will  have  a  letter  from  him  by  the  first 
packet.^* 

'With  regard  to  news/  Arran  says, 

it  is  certain  that  tbe  preparations  that  are  made  here  for  the  MediteiTa- 
nean  are  designed  for  attacking  Toulon,  if  it  ia  possible.  It  is  Lord  Sun* 
derlund  wlio  has  given  mo  in  charge  to  assure  Your  Mnjeafcy  of  this ;  but 
be  told  me  at  the  same  time  tbat  be  does  not  believe  tbe  enterprise  will 
take  place,  because  he  is  persuaded  that  it  will  not  be  found  practicable 
when  they  come  to  put  it  in  execution.  At  any  rate,  tbey  are  resolved  at 
present  to  try  to  execute  it,"^^ 

Here  we  see  Sunderland  brought  forward  as  a  traitor  to  "William 
even  more  prominently  than  in  tbe  last  paper ;  for  he  is  shown  as 
disclosing  a  design  to  attack  the  great  and  only  naval  arsenal  of 
Louis  in  the  Mediterraneaii, 

Uj]  Thr  Lloyd  Report. — Tbe  seventh  Jacobite  document  is  tbe  most 
detailed  of  alb  and  implicates  very  distinctly  Churchill  (Marlborongb's 
title,  as  having  been  conferred  by  William,  was  not  recognised), 
Kussell,  Shrewsbury,  Danby,  and  above  all  Godolpbin.  Tbe  last  was 
at  the  time  first  lord  of  tbe  treasury,  and,  like  Danby  (the  lord 
president)  and  Shrewsbury  (the  secretary  of  state),  w^as  one  of  tbo 
most  faithful  ministers  of  William.  At  this  time  Russell  was  again 
at  the  bead  of  Uio  Jlcet ;  but  for  nearly  two  years  Marlborough  had 
been  out  of  the  eouncih  and  even  debarred  from  cjurt.  This  draft 
is  all  in  the  hand  of  Mel  fort,  and  is  also  greatly  corrected  by  him  ; 
yet  it  professes  to  be  composed  by  the  spy  Captain  David  Lloyd, 
or  Floyd,  on  his  return  to  St.  Germain  after  a  special  mission  to 
England.  It  is  beaded  by  Melfort  'Relation  du  Capt*  Floyd 
nouvehnent  revenue  d'Angleterre  ;  '  and  there  is  an  endorsement 
by  Nairne  in  tbe  same  language*  which  is  rightly  translated  by 

*»  Mocplierson's  Original  rajicrs  [1775],  i.  512-4.    "  Odd,  L  513.     «  Ibid.  L  &14* 
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Macpherson,  *  Captain  Floyd's  account,  carried  to  VersaiUes  the  1** 
of  May  1604  [21  April  U.S.]  '  ^  The  ink  of  the  manuscript  fleems 
fresh  and  clear,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  the  paper  has  been  folded. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty  [the  draft  begina",  Being  arrive  J  in  London, 
I  sent  for  Major^General  Sackvillo  [one  of  the  principal  agent- spies]  and 
the  rest  to  whom  I  was  directed  by  Your  Majesty,  for  facilitating  my 
access  to  Admiral  Russell,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  Lord  Churchill  and  Lord  Godolphin  :  and  the  said  Hackvillo 
Ac.  ha%ing  come  to  me*  I  gave  them  an  account  of  the  affairs  Tvith  which 
I  was  intrusted,  and  i^hewed  them  my  instrnetions  for  consulting  with 
them  about  the  manner  I  ought  to  take  in  treating  witlj  these  noblemen. 
,  .  ,  The  tirat  person  they  brought  nie  wan  Lord  Churchill,  to  whom 
I  shewed  my  instructions  ;  at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  Your 
Majesty,  having  heard  he  was  to  have  an  employment,  had  commanded 
me  to  assm'e  him  from  you  that  you  was  higldy  pleased  at  this,  and  gave 
him  your  consent  to  accept  it,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  employ  the 
proporest  means  for  obtaining  it,  having  no  doubt  of  his  fidelity. 

The  next  evening  Lord  Churchill  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
Admiral  Russell,  who  received  nie  with  a  great  deal  of  friondship*  I  in- 
formed him  of  what  I  had  to  communicate  to  him  from  Your  Majesty  in 
conseqnence  of  the  offers  he  made  to  you  by  myself  as  well  as  by  several 
others ;  and  in  order  to  settle  the  means  of  executing  them  I  acquainted 
him  how  gratefully  Your  Majesty  would  acknowledge  it  if  he  would  apply 
himself  seriously  to  the  business,  lie  answered  me  that  he  was  always 
lirm  in  his  resolution  of  doing  all  that  depended  n|ion  him  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  Y'our  Majesty  :  but  that  the  thing  was  very  diJhcult  to  he 
accomplished ;  time  was  necessary,  which  yet  he  would  manage  in  the 
best  manner  he  could  ;  but  that  he  would  consider  the  affair,  and  in  two 
or  three  days,  give  me  another  rendezvous.  We  parted  then  very  well 
satisfied  with  one  another :  I  having  given  him  some  light  which  he 
wanted  in  certain  affairs  that  interested  him  greatly.** 

After  an  account  of  his  interview  with  Lady  Shrewsliury,  ^bo 
m  shown  as  vouching  for  the  devotedness  of  her  sun  (the  secretary 
of  state)  to  the  cause  of  James,  Lloyd  goes  on— 

Having  met  Admiral  Ruasell  for  the  second  time,  I  urged  him  much 
about  the  contents  of  the  letter  that  he  had  written  to  me  before  my 
departure,  importing  that,  in  ten  days,  he  would  explain  himself  further 
to  me  concerning  the  time,  the  manner,  and  the  place.  lie  assurctl  me 
that  that  was  impossible  at  present,  things  not  being  <juite  prepared  yet ; 
but  that  he  would  accomplish  the  design  if  it  was  possible.  I  aoiuainted 
him  that  I  should  1k5  very  sorry  to  bring  back  an  answer  so  general ;  that 
one  could  not  form  any  design  upon  it ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  plan  of  what  he  was  able  or  wiHing  to  do.  On  which  ho  answered  me 
that  he  thought  he  }iad  said  a  tjreat  deal  (»),  since  he  had  said  that»  by 
God  he  woidd  undertake  it ;  that  he  would  endeavour  to  gain  the  officers 
of  the  Fleet,  and  w^ould  co:nunniicate  to  Lord  Churchill,  from  timo  to 
time,  the  progress  he  made. 

"  Mttupbcrsou's  Oritjinal  I'tipcfi  l177'jJ,  i.  180-3. 
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But,  says  he,  if  you  were  in  my  place,  what  would  you  do  ?  [Lloyd 
was  formerly  a  naval  officer.]  I  answered  him  that  there  were  several 
things  to  be  done ;  viz,  to  avoid  the  French  fleet,  and  allow  it  to  pass. 
^0  which  he  answered  that  he  would  not  do  that,  although  it  was  once 
his  intention ;  and  that  he  would  do  the  business,  but  swore  he  would  do 
it  himself  alone.  [A.]  I  proposed  to  him  that  since  soine  design  would  he 
attempted  infallibly  upon  the  coast  of  France  this  summer  which  would 
necessarily  draw  down  troops  to  Brest  or  to  other  places  on  the  coast 
according  to  the  designs  upon  them,  he  might  send  Your  Majesty  infor- 
mation of  this,  and  give  you  time  to  prepare  transports  this  summer ;  and 
that,  towards  autumn,  when  it  was  necessary  to  disarm  the  large  ships 
and  to  send  convoys  to  America  &c.,  he  would  be  a  judge  of  those  which 
it  would  be  proper  to  keep  in  the  Channel,  and  accordingly  might  retain 
those  which  he  had  gained  [over]  in  the  summer,  and  either  send  the  rest 
into  the  harbours,  or  employ  them  as  convoys  ;  and  being,  by  these  means, 
master  of  those  that  remained,  he  might  join  the  French  to  transport 
the  troops  which  would  be  necessary  for  accompamjing  Your  Majesty  into 
Engla7id.  [B.] 

He  interrupted  me  several  times.  But  at  last,  being  unwilling  to 
determine  upon  any  plan,  he  protested  to  me  again  in  general  that  he 
would  undertake  the  affair,  and  that  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Churchill 
should  be  judges  of  his  actions.  He  gave  me  repeated  assurances  of  his 
resolution,  and  of  his  loyalty  to  Your  Majesty  ;  and  we  took  leave  of  one 
another,  as  I  saw  that  I  could  not  draw  anything  more  positive  from 
him.  I  gave  an  account  of  all  this  to  Lord  Churchill^  SackvilU  [C]  &c., 
who  were  all  of  opinion  that  he  had  said  a  great  deal  [this  is  exactly  what 
Russell  said  of  himself,  see  (a),  above]  if  one  could  trust  him  [D],  and  if 
one  could  not,  that  all  he  could  say  would  have  no  more  effect. 

After  this  I  waited  on  Lord  Godolphin,  who  explained  to  mo  his  senti- 
ments towards  Your  Majesty  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  imaginable. 
He  acquainted  me  that  there  was  too  much  room  to  fear  a  Peace  would  be 
concluded  this  summer ;  and  that  they  were  sorry  to  believe,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  spoke  of  it,  that  the  terms  would  be 
prejudicial  to  Your  Majesty,  since  infallibly  the  Prince  would  endeavour 
thereby  to  oblige  the  Most  Christian  King  to  send  Your  Majesty  out  of 
his  dominions.  That  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
of  this.  It  was  his  [Godolphin*s]  opinion  that  Your  Majesty,  in  case  the 
Peace  was  not  concluded,  should  come  over  to  England,  but  with  a 
considerable  force:  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  French  to 
make  a  Descent  in  England,  even  without  Kussell,  who  ought,  never- 
theless, to  be  treated  with  attention,  because  in  his  opinion  he  liad  said 
all  tliat  could  he  expected  of  him  [this  is  curiously  like  what  Churchill, 
Sackville,  and  Russell  himself  had  already  said],  provided  one  would  be 
sure  that  Lord  Shrewsbury,  whom  he  believed  to  be  sincerely  in  His 
Majesty's  interest,  had  an  entire  influence  over  him :  [a]  that  liussell 
would  infallibly  appear  before  Brest,  the  land  officers  believing  that  the 
place  may  be  insulted,  though  the  sea  officers  were  of  a  different  opinion : 
that  this  would  give  a  just  pretext  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  to  send 
troops  to  that  place  ;  and  that  the  necessary  number  of  transports  might 
be  prepared  this  summer :  that  the  large  vessels  would  return  about  the 
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fHtddle  of  autumn :  that  the  sailors  would  be  dispersed,  the  convoys  sent 
to  the  different  places  of  commerce ;  and  that  the  English  would  have  a 
difficulty  in  finding  thirty  vessels  of  tolerable  force :  that  Your  Majesty, 
embracing  the  proper  time,  might  come  over  [b] ;  and  that  he  beheved  a 
blow  would  not  be  struck  after  you  landed,  as  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
people  of  England  heartily  detest  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  reiterated 
his  protestations  with  the  greatest  loyalty  to  Your  Majesty. 

Now  if,  in  this  remarkable  report,  we  compare  the  italicised  por- 
tions in  the  passage  from  [a]  to  [&],  spoken  by  Godolphin  to  Lloyd, 
with  those  in  that  from  [A]  to  [B],  previously  spoken  by  Lloyd 
himself  to  Russell,  we  shall  find  a  striking  similarity,  which  alone 
is  enough,  I  think,  to  prove  its  concoction.  In  other  ways,  also,  the 
absurdity  of  treating  these  Nairne  papers  as  authentic  materials  of 
English  history  is  in  none  of  them  placed  in  so  clear  a  light  as  in 
this  wonderful  document.  It  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that,  if 
pot  a  forgery  of  later  times,  it  was  quietly  composed  at  St.  Germain  by 
Melfort  and  Lloyd  in  concert,  and  was  transmitted  to  Versailles  as 
the  latest  bona  jftde  account  of  English  politics.  One  of  the  few 
weak  points  of  Louis  XIV  was  his  intense  ignorance  of  the  customs, 
modes  of  thought,  and  national  sentiments  of  the  statesmen  and 
people  of  England.  Looking  on  himself  as  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  cared  little  to  study  the  public  opinion  of  free  nations  like 
England  and  Holland,  and,  trusting  entirely  to  his  interested  agents 
and  envoys,  was  often  grossly  deluded  by  them.  His  deceptions 
by  the  knavish  ambassador  Barillon,  first  in  the  days  of  Charles,  in 
regard  to  Algernon  Sidney  and  the  high-minded  leaders  of  the 
country  party,  and  secondly  in  those  of  James,  as  to  the  real 
policy  of  Sunderland,  are  striking  cases  in  point.  In  this  Lloyd 
Iteport  (as  in  the  Landen  and  Sunderland  ones)  we  see  what  pre- 
posterous stories  were  made  up  for  the  edification  of  the  French 
monarch.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  pith  of  it  lies  in  describing 
Godolphin,  a  most  loyal  cabinet  minister  of  William,  as  deliberately 
informing  the  spy  for  the  benefit  of  James  and  Louis  that  an  ex- 
pedition would  *  infallibly  '  be  sent  this  year  against  Brest.  This 
was,  of  course,  the  Camaret  Bay  expedition,  under  ToUemache,  which 
actually  sailed  early  in  June.  It  had  been  for  some  time  in  pre- 
paration ;  and  its  destination,  having  become  an  *  open  secret  * 
throughout  London,  was  of  course  well  known  to  Lloyd. 

That  some  of  the  French  ministers,  however,  were  under  the 
very  just  impression  that  the  reports  and  memorials  sent  to  them 
from  St.  Germain  were  not  always  strictly  veracious  is  evident 
from  a  letter  in  the  Nairne  papers  stated  to  be  written  by  Middle- 
ton,  24  Jan.  1695,  to  the  abbe  Benaudot,  who  was  under-secretary 
to  Croissy  and  the  editor  of  the  official  Pari^  Gazette.  *  I  now 
take  the  liberty/  he  says, 
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to  send  you  reflections  on  the  present  state  of  England  by  M^  Caryll, 
which  have  hcen  alreatly  sent  to  Monsieur  de  Croissy.  I  am  sure  you 
Tvill  avail  yourself  of  them-  It  is  certain  that  the  conjunctyre  is  more 
favourable  for  an  enterprise  [an  invaHJon]  than  it  has  ever  been.  But  if 
the  King  [Louis]  does  not  engage  in  it^  all  will  come  to  nothing. 

He  then  enlarges  on  the  fact  that,  in  the  address  of  the  houses  of 
parliament  to  William  on  the  death  of  Mary,  they  had  promised 
*  to  assist  him  against  all  his  enemies,  both  domestic  and  foreign," 
and  says  that  it  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  etrong  party  in  op- 
position  to  the  English  government.  He  adds^ — 
This  remark  being  made  by  you  [to  Croissy  and  the  French  ministers] 
will  have  more  weight,  and  will  not  he  suspected.  For  I  apprehend 
sometimes  that  they  suspect  that  we  [Jacobites]  want  to  impose  upon  them, 
which  has  been  always  very  far  from  my  intention.  But  perhaps  we  are 
obliged  for  this  to  Lord  Melfort.^^ 

(h)  lite  AileghitTif  Admission. — I  will  now  explain  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  alleged  communications  between 
St*  Germain  and  the  ministers  or  etatesmen  of  William.  And 
first  I  will  adduce  a  most  important  statement  written  by  that 
noted  Stuart  adherent^  Thomas,  earl  of  AUesbury,  This  peer  had 
formally  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  WilUam ;  and  till  his 
banishment,  in  1698,  he  was  leader  of  the  home  Melfort  party,  and 
virtually  head  of  the  Jacobites  in  England.  In  his  remarkable 
'Memoirs'  {recently  printed  for  the  lioxburghe  Club)  he  says,  in 
allusion  to  the  Jacobite  conspiracies  of  1G91-6 — 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  King  [WQliam]  gave  leave  to  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, my  Lord  Godolphin,  the  Buke  of  Shrewsbury  and  Admiral 
Eussell  to  correspond  with  my  Lord  Middleton  at  St.  Germains.  They 
infused  into  the  King  the  great  advantage  that  might  arise  to  him  by  it, 
and  on  my  conscience  I  believe  it*  The  plaujiible  pretext  was  that  my 
Lord  Middleton  should  be  deluded,  that  he  should  kiiow  nothing  of  what 
passed  in  England  of  high  secret  moment,  but  that  they  fonr  would  wire- 
draw all  out  of  my  Lord  Middleton  ;  and  no  doubt  our  famous  Minister 
[by  this  or  a  similar  anonymous  expression  he  always  refers  to  Sunder- 
land] was  at  the  bead  of  this— [sic]  but  was  never  named. '^'^ 

Such  an  admission  on  the  part  of  a  Jacobite  chief,  who  waa 
high  in  favour  with  James  and  Louis^  and  a  mortal  enemy  of 
JIarlborough  and  the  lievokition  leaders,  is  alone,  I  think, 
sufficient  to  brush  away  the  charges  of  treason  brought  against 
them  by  these  papers  of  Nairne's,  In  one  portion  of  his  '  History  ' 
Macaulay  himself  is,  indeed,  forced  to  admit  (with  much  in- 
conaistency)  that  in  any  communications  Danby  may  have  had 
with  the  Jacobite  spies  he  was  probably  deceiving  them,  and 
even  that  Marlborough  himself  in  what  he  is  alleged  to  have 
said  to  them  must  liave  been  *  laughing  at  them.'  ^^     Now  theee 

"  MacphciBOii'd  Origitmi  Pajtcrs  [1775],  i.  507. 

**  Ailesburi;  Memoirs  [1891],  ii.  3CH,  "  Macaulay^s  Iluiory,  iv.  G2. 
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concessions  clearly  correspond  with  Avliat  Ailei5!>ury  says  about 
Marlborou<;h,  Godolphin,  Shrewsbury,  and  Rossell.  Moreover 
Diccousou,  in  his  *  Life  of  Jamee,'  suggests  the  very  same  thing 
regarding  Russell,  and  hints  distinctly  that  it  might  also  apply  to 
Marlborough.'*'^ 

In  forming  our  judgment  on  these  matters,  a  point  to  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  is  the  nature  and  species  of  the  Jacobite 
agents  and  emissaries.  To  a  student  of  the  contemporary  his- 
tories and  records  of  the  Revolution  era  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  most  of  these  spies  must  have  been  douhlf!  ones,  who  took  pay 
from  both  sides,  and  deceived  or  informed  them  according  to  what 
was  most  to  their  advantage  in  the  particular  case*  And  there 
can  be  httle  or  no  doubt  that  any  Jacobite  agents,  known  to  be 
honest,  who  may  actually  have  endeavoured  to  sound  those  minis- 
ters, statesmen,  and  warriors  of  \Yilliam  (their  former  fLriemlB)  who 
might  be  thought,  from  various  motives,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
Dutch  measures  and  methods,  were  encouraged  by  them,  with  tlie 
view  of  obtaining  mformation  of  the  doings  at  St.  Germain,  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  eager  to  effect  the  restoration  of  James. 

As  Ailesbury  says,  the  far-seeing  Sunderland  was  prolxibly  the 
designer  of  this  secret  policy.  For  when,  early  in  1(191,  he  retm-ned 
from  his  self-dismissal  to  Holland,  he  was  at  once  taken  into 
favour  by  William »  and  naturally  soon  became  again  his  con- 
lidential  adviser.  In  this  intriguing  with  the  spies  his  genius 
would  have  found  ample  scope ;  and  the  mention  of  him  in  the 
Sunderland  and  Arran  papers  is  to  some  extent  what  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  been  wn*itten  eitlier  by  well-primed  double  in- 
formers or  l>y  deluded  single  ones.  In  this  connexion  it  is  an  im- 
liurtunt  fact  that  liicconson,  who  (hke  all  the  Jacobites)  justly 
attributes  the  llevohition  to  the  foreign  measures  of  Sunder- 
land when  chief  minister  to  James,  wholly  ignores  tho  very 
mireasonable  notion  that  under  William  he  in  the  slightest  degree 
aliempied  to  undo  his  previous  work,  and  lo  restore  the  Stuart 
kmg. 

Now  between  1091  and  IGIJO  Godolphin  for  the  whole  time, 
and  Shrewsbury  and  Russell  fur  certain  periods,  were  in  the 
goveininent ;  and  their  intercourse  with  Sunderland  \\<m\d  liave 
beeji  natural  and  easy*  But  from  January  11592  till  March  1095 
Marlborough  was  banished  from  court,  and  hence  might  perhaps 
be  supposed  as  having  been  in  opposition  to  the  government 
measures  of  that  period.  Such  an  idea,  however,  would  probably 
he  very  far  from  the  tratli.  For  there  is,  I  think,  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  durin,;  that  time  the  lifulong  friendship,  personal 
and  political,  that  iittached  him  to  Sunderland  and  Godolphin  was 
in  any  way  broken,  or  that  he  showed  himself  in  the  least  adverse 

*'  Clarke,  u.  W3,  553, 
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to  the  ministry  or  to  tho  king.  That,  on  account  of  his  dis* 
tnissal,  he  ever  cherished  the  faintest  animus  against  William  is 
extremely  unlikely,  and  \7ould  have  been  wholly  alien  to  that 
magnificent  serenity  of  mind  which  was  the  chief  trait  of  his 
nature.  It  is  far  more  rational  to  believe  that,  during  his  eclipse 
at  court,  he  was,  in  reality,  through  his  congenial  comrades, 
Godolphin  and  Sunderland,  acting  in  secret  concert  with  them 
and  with  William  to  deceive  the  Jacobites,  and  to  complete  the 
great  work  of  the  Revolution  which  these  four  men  of  aU  others 
had  done  so  much  to  bring  about. 

Macaulay,  of  course,  makes  capital  of  Marlborough's  banish- 
ment, and  gives  as  the  reason  for  it  the  detection  of  his  plotting 
with  St.  Germain.  That  the  aversion  of  the  queen  to  the 
princess  Anne  was  at  the  root  of  the  matter  cannot,  however,  be 
doubted.  And  that  William  very  soon  regretted  the  necessity 
which  obUged  him,  on  personal  and  domestic  grounds,  to  dispense 
with  his  able  lieutenant  is,  I  think,  tolerably  certain.  It  was 
clearly  through  the  medium  of  his  confidant,  Sunderland,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  queen  died,  an  open  reconciliation  was  established 
between  him  on  the  one  side  and  his  sister-in-law  Anne  and  the 
Marlboroughs  on  the  other.^^  And  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  he  soon  raised  Marlborough  to  dignity  and  honour,  till  at 
last  he  made  him  his  own  successor  in  the  Grand  Alliance  of 
Europe  against  France,  is,  I  think,  no  slight  proof  of  the  feelings 
with  which  he  must  always,  at  heart,  have  regarded  him. 

If  we  fairly  consider  all  these  points,  of  which  the  Ailesbury 
admission  is  the  nucleus,  I  think  that  we  shall  at  once  dismiss 
from  our  minds  the  idea  that  m  any  communications  that  may 
really  have  taken  place  between  the  Revolution  leaders  and  St. 
Germain  during  the  reign  of  William  there  was  the  smallest  taint 
of  treason.  And  as  a  minor  point  I  think  that  we  shall  find  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  divorce  Marlborough  in  these  matters 
from  Danby,  Godolphin,  Sunderland,  Russell,  and  Shrewsbury, 
and  to  place  him,  as  Macaulay,  following  Macpherson,  unjustly 
attempts  to  do,  on  a  pinnacle  by  himself. 

(?)  The  Camaret  Bay  Lettei\ — I  now  come  to  the  last  or  eighth 

^  In  connexion  with  the  *  plot '  which  Macaulay  alleges  Marlborough  to  have 
formed  against  William  in  1691-2  he  endeavours  to  show  that  it  was  the  sole  cause 
of  his  dismissal  from  court.  That  this  act,  however,  was  of  a  purely  personal  nature  the 
following  contemporary  evidence  conclusively  shows :  (1)  the  letters  of  the  Brandenburg 
president,  Friedrich  Bonnet,  to  the  electoral  court  [Ranke's  History  of  England,  vi. 
177-8]  (1875) ;  (2)  the  Account  of  the  English  Court,  addressed  by  the  Prussian  envoy, 
EzECHiEL  Spanheim,  to  Frederick  I  in  August-October  1704  [English  Historical 
Review  for  October  1887,  pp,  770-1] ;  (3)  the  Denbigh  Papers  [Hist.  Manuscr.  Comm, 
1th  Rep,  App.  pt.  i.  (1879),  220,  letter  of  26  Jan.  (5  Feb.)  1692  (wrongly  printed  1693)] ; 
(4)  the  Portland  (Harley)  Papers  [Hist,  Manuscr.  Comm.  14th  Rep.  App.  II.  vol.  iii. 
(1894),  pp.  488-9,  letters  of  23  Jan.,  26  Jan.,  and  13  Feb.  1692] ;  and  (5)  the  Shrews- 
BT7R\*  CoRBEsroNPEhCE  [1821],  letter  of  Shrewsbury  to  King  William,  dated  22  Jane  1694. 
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impeaching  document,  which  stands  by  itself ;  for  it  purports  to 
adduce  a  paper  actually  written  by  Marlborough,  and  thus  to  prove 
against  him  the  eliarge  of  treason.  It  forma  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
of  malice  under  which  Macpherson  has  sought  to  bury  him,  and  of 
all  the  Nairne  papers  it  is  the  one  that  needs  the  closest  examina- 
tion/°  If  the  theory  of  Ailesbury  be  true,  it  is  imposaible  thiit 
Marlborough  can  ever  have  penned  such  a  document ;  for  it  clearly 
exceeds  anjihin^:^  that  William  could  have  sanctioned.  It  is  all  in 
French  and  written  by  Nairne;  but  there  is  a  most  important 
correction  by  Melfort.  In  the  Euglish  rendering  by  Macpherson 
(which  is  accurate  enough)  the  heading  is  as  follows  :  '  Translation 
[i.e.  recasting  in  French]  of  a  letter  in  rffphcra  [1]  from  M*^  Saekfietd 
[SackviHe],  ifajor  General  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  forces,  to  the 
Earl  of  Melfort.*  There  is  also  an  endorsement,  which  Macpherson 
has  omitteil  to  mention,  *  Traduction  des  Ires  tie  Cb,  et  Sakfield 
du  8  Miiif,  1G94*  [2],  The  draft  is  on  two  sides  of  a  Bheet  of 
good  white  foolscap  ;  the  wiitini^  is  clear  ;  the  ink  is  l>lack ;  and 
the  paper  does  not  appear  to  have  been  folded.  Of  course  there 
are  no  signatures  ;  and  there  in  no  intimation  on  the  paper  that 
it  was  ever  sent  to  Versailles.     It  rans  as  follows  : — 

8"^  Maij  lt}n4,  I  have  just  now  received  tho  enclosed  for  the  King, 
It  is  from  Lord  Churchill ;  but  no  person  hut  the  (Jnecn  and  you  must 
know  from  whom  it  comes  [8].  Therefore,  for  the  love  of  God»  let  it  be 
kept  a  isecret,  even  from  Lord  Mifldlcton  [4 J.  I  send  it  by  an  express, 
judging  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  conse<]iience  for  the  service  of  the  King, 
my  master  [5]  ;  and  consequently  for  the  service  of  Hir,  Mnst  Christian 
Majesty  [6].  You  see  by  the  contents  of  this  letter  that  I  am  not 
deceived  in  the  judgment  I  fonned  of  Admiral  Russell;  for  that  man  hai 
not  acted  ainccTehj,  and  I  fear  he  never  will  act  otherwise  [71 

Translation  of  Lord  Churchiirs  letter  to  the  Kijtg  of  England 
[dc  vUfnc  date  is  added  in  the  original,  bat  omitted  by  Macpherson], 

It  is  on! if  iO'dmj  1  have  learned  the  news  I  now  write  to  you  ;  which 
is,  that  the  bomb -ketches  and  the  twehe  regiments  encamped  at  Ports- 
mouth, with  the  two  regiments  of  martiieSp  all  commanded  by  Talmash, 
are  destined  for  burning  the  harbour  of  Bresti  and  destroying  all  the 
men  of  war  which  are  there  [X\  This  will  be  a  great  advantage  to 
Englanih  But  no  consideration  can  prevent,  or  ever  shall  prevent  me 
from  informing  you  of  all  that  I  believe  to  be  for  your  senice.  There- 
for© you  nmy  make  your  own  itsc  of  this  intdligcnce  [9],  which  you  may 
depend  upon  being  exactly  true.  But  I  must  conjure  you  for  your  own 
interest  to  let  7io  o?^/*  know  it  but  the  (jHcen  and  the  bearer  of  this  letter 
[10]*  Russell  sails  to-morrow  with  forty  ships,  the  rest  being  not  yet 
paid ;  but  it  is  said  that  in  ten  days  the  rest  of  the  fleet  will  follow  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  land  forces,  I  have  endeavoured  to  learn  thin  some 
time  ago  from  Admiral  liussclL     But  he  aluays  denied  it  to  me^  though 

^  Maqih.  i.  487.  It  ia  to  he  borne  id  niind  Ihat  when  be  produced  his  Original 
Papers  Bud  the  Historic  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  tinsed  on  them»  Macphersou 
wiiB  in  Ihu  pay  of  Ihu  govermncnt  a'^  one  of  their  jonniahsl  writer*. 
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I  am  Tory  sure  tbat  he  knew  the  design  for  more  than  six  weeks  [llf. 
This  gives  me  a  bad  sign  of  this  man's  intentions  [12].  I  shall  be  very 
well  pleased  to  learn  that  this  letter  comes  safe  to  your  hands  [18]. 

On  this  paper  (at  the  bracketed  numbers)  I  will  now  make  a 
few  comments. 

[1.]  The  admission  by  Xaime  that  the  alleged  letters  from 
Sackville  and  Churchill  were  received  in  cyphers  is  of  much 
importance,  as  showing  the  facilities  possessed  by  Melfort  for 
concealing  all  original  communications  from  the  French  king. 

[2.]  This  date,  8  May,  should  be  noted.  If  really  written  by 
Sackville,  it  must  have  been  old  or  English  style. 

[8.]  Why  this  great  anxiety  for  secresy  ?  And  why  is  the  queen 
to  know  it  ? 

[4.]  Here,  I  think,  we  have  the  answers.  For  the  words  *  even 
from  Lord  Middleton '  are  (as  Macpherson  admits)  an  interpolation 
by  his  rival  Melfort.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  secretary 
of  state  and  virtual  prime  minister  to  James,  Melfort  more  than  a 
year  ago  had  been  superseded  by  Middleton,  and  was  now  merely 
the  secretary,  or  chief  minister,  of  Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  the  wife 
of  James,  who  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the 
Jacobite  intrigues,  and  on  her  own  account  to  have  held  diplomatic 
communication  with  Versailles  and  various  other  courts.  Under 
the  date  of  18  April  1693  we  find  an  entry  in  the  diary  of 
Narcissus  Luttrell,  whose  foreign  intelligence  during  these  times 
was  generally  sound,  stating  the  arrival  of  Middleton  at  St.  Germain, 
and  his  appointment  as  prime  minister  and  secretary  of  state  to 
James  in  the  place  of  Melfort.^*  And  Macpherson  also  says, 
*  There  is  a  paper  in  his  own  hand  [Melfort's]  after  he  had  retired 
from  St.  Germain,  entitled  Memoire  justificatif  dit  Comtc  de  Melfort, 
17  Mai  [7  May,  O.S.']  1694.  This  paper  consists  of  twenty-four 
pages/  And  he  goes  on  to  give  a  summary  of  their  contents.*'  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  curious  spectacle  of  Sackville  and  his  supposed 
colleague,  Marlborough,  communicating  most  important  news, 
not  to  Middleton,  who  was  the  recognised  head  of  their  own 
protestant  party,  and  the  secretary  of  state  as  well  as  the  chosen 
prime  minister  of  James,  but  to  the  displaced  and  more  or  less 
disgraced  Melfort,  the  Roman  catholic  chief  of  the  rival  party,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  the  factotum  of  the  Italian  queen.  Does  not  this 
alone  destroy  the  possibility  of  the  paper  being  authentic  ?  But 
this  is  not  all ;  for  we  have  Sackville  shown  as  actually  conjuring 
James  *  for  the  love  of  God '  to  keep  the  matter  secret  from  his 
own  alter  ergo,  Middleton.  All  this  is  in  French,  and  therefore 
evidently,  if  not  an  ingenious  later  forgery,  it  was  a  design  of 
Melfort's  to  show  Louis  and  his  ministers  that,  though  a  Roman 
catholic  and  nominally  dismissed,   he  was  still,  in  the   eyes  of 

*'  Luttrell,  iii.  79.  **  MacpherBon,  voL  ii.,  appendix,  C74, 
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Marlborough,  who  had  been  the  military  leader  of  the  Revolution, 
a  more  important  personage  with  James,  and  more  to  be  trusted, 
than  hie  euccesaful  rival  Middleton* 

[5.]  This  officious  hurry  of  Sackvtile  in  sending  to  Melfort 
*  by  an  express  *  news  which,  according  to  the  Lloyd  report  at  [C], 
must,  Bome  time  before,  have  been  well  known  both  to  him  and  to 
Meljhrt  himself,  is  a  little  far-fetched. 

[G.]  Why  this  Holicitude  for  French  interests  on  the  part  of 
Sackville?  It  seems  to  add  force  to  the  notion  that  the  'paper* 
is  wholly  MeIfort*s  workmanship. 

[7.]  This  adverse  opinion  of  Russell  held  by  Sackville  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind, 

[8,]  '  It  in  onbf  to-daif,'  &c.  But  it  had  long  been  the  talk  of 
the  town ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destination  of  the 
expedition  for  Brest  had  been  known  to  Louis,  James,  and  their 
ministers  for  several  weeks.  According  to  the  passage  [A]-[B]  in 
the  Lloyd  report  of  1  May,  N.S.  [21  April,  0,8*]  it  was  apparently 
known  to  James's  own  emissary,  Lloyd,  bf/ore  his  alleged  interviews 
with  Churchill  and  RusselL 

[9.]  If  not  devised  as  a  reiteration  of  solicitude  for  French 
interests,  is  not  this  permission,  shown  as  given  by  Marlborough  to 
James,  a  little  superfluous  ?  It  is  very  much  like  Sackville's  at  [6]. 

[10.]  The  anxiety  of  Marlborough  for  secresy,  except  as  regards 
the  queen,  uncommonly  resembles  that  of  Sackville^  shown  at  [3] 
and  [4],  Or  rather  the  anxiety  of  Sackville,  who  is  supposed  to 
write  huir  closely  resembles  that  of  Marlborough,  But  note  also 
how,  in  each  case,  the  writer  stultifies  himself.  For  compare 
Sackville's  [3]  and  [4]  with  his  [0]  j  and  Marlborough's  [10]  with  his 
[9].  Each  impresses  on  James  the  necessity  of  telling  no  one 
exeept  the  qneen,  and  yet  clearly  leaves  him  free  to  communicate 
the  intelligence  to  the  French  government. 

[IL]  Sec  [5]  and  [8],  Lloyd  in  his  report  says  at  [C]  that,  at 
his  interview  with  Marlborough  and  Sackville,  which  must  have 
been  some  time  before  21  April,  0,H*,  both  of  them  were 
made  aware  by  Lloyd  himself  (if  they  had  not  known  it  before) 
of  the  intended  expedition  to  Brest,  and  of  Kusseirs  coixnexion 
therewith, 

[12*]  Here  again  these  sentiments  of  Marlborough  and  those 
of  Btti^kville  at  [7]  regarding  the  unfaithfulness  of  their  comrade 
Russell  are  remarkably  uniform.  They  seem  to  be  arranged  so  as 
to  harmonise  not  only  with  each  otlier,  but  also  with  the  expression 
at  [D]  in  the  Lloyd  report,  whore  Churchill  and  Sackville,  when 
referring  to  Russell,  are  made  to  siiy  *  if  imt'  conld  trrntt  him,' 

[18.]  This  is  apparently  another  expression  of  the  wish  for 
seeresy  from  Middleton  shown  in  [4]. 

1  submit  that  the  issues  raised  by  these  comments  are  sufficient 

TOL.  XII.— KO.  ILVl.  T 
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to  prove  that  this  Camaret  Bay  draft,  written  by  Nairne  and 
corrected  by  Melfort,  was  simply,  if  ever  presented  at  Versailles 
and  not  a  later  jhrgei'ijr  a  cuJinmg  design  of  that  most  unscrupulous 
statesman,  partly  to  mislead  Louis  XIV  into  a  false  idea  of  the 
zeal  of  Marlborough  on  behalf  of  James,  and  partly  to  show  bis 
own  importance,  I  submit  also,  for  the  reasons  given,  that  the 
seven  preceding  accusatory  documents  are  all  of  the  same  deceptive 
nature,  and  are  of  no  more  historical  value  than  so  much  waste 
paper. 

IL  That  a  writer  of  the  stamp  of  blames  Macpherson  should  have 
been  destined  to  approach  history  at  all  was,  I  think,  a  remarkable 
freak  of  nature.**^  That  it  should  be  reserved,  however,  for  the 
author  of  the  '  Ossian  *  fraud  to  discover  and  give  to  the  world  im- 
portant facts  tearing  to  shretls  the  character  of  one  of  the  gi^eatest 
men  that  this  country  has  ever  produced,  is,  I  submit,  a  little  too 
hard  for  belief  by  rational  beings.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
'  Original  Papers '  on  Enghsh  history  produced  by  tbe  inventor  of  the 
Gaehc  *  Originals '  of  the  Ossian  poems  are  likely  to  be  genuine  ? 
The  point  is,  indeed,  virtually  settled  at  the  outset  by  the  fact 
which  I  have  mentioned  that  the  manuscripts  in  question,  imputing 
such  fearful  crimes  to  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  their  associated 
helpers  in  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  are  not  original.  I  must 
ask  my  readers  to  keep  this  steadily  in  view ;  for  the  whole  gist  of 
the  position  taken  up  by  Dalrymple,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and  all 
more  recent  followers  of  Macpherson  lies  in  the  assumption  that 

*'  For  tbe  facts  concerning  Macpberscm's  life  and  works  scg  The  Registers  of 
Westmittstrr  Abbei/  [where  Macpberaon  was  buried  J,  by  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester  [187Cj, 
p.  45*1 ;  TJi^  Hintor^  of  Scotland^  from  tbe  Qnion  of  tbe  crowns  to  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  by  Malcolm  Laing,  3rd  edit.  [1819],  iv,  427  et  scg./'  Dissertation  on  Oasian's 
roema;'  Lictitrcs  on  Bhctonc,  by  Hugh  BJair,  D.D.,  F.Ii.S.E.,  with  a  life  of  the 
author  [1H17],  vol.  l  vi,  vii ;  The  Gf^nuine  Rnnaim  of  Ossian,  with  a  Preliminary 
Dissertation  by  Patrick  MacGregor,  M.A.  [1841],  pp.  1-120;  Mdinbunjh  Enct/ctopoidta 
[IHJJO],  art.  'Macpherson,  James;'  Life  attd  Letters  of  James  Maqrih^smt^  by 
Bailey  Haunderg  [1894];  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biof^.  vol  xxxv.  [1893]»  art*  'Macpherson, 
Jamea/  by  the  eame  author ;  Mtfuoirs  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  by  hiB  mn,  Kev.  John 
Siuclair  [1838J,  iu  233  ;  Cmrea^xnuieme  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  [1831],  i.  327,  329,  332  ; 
Macaulay's  Btstory^  iii,  [1H55J,  363  \  Memoriah  of  Viscount  i>wmie<?,  by  Mark  Napier 
[1S62],  iii.  app,  000  vt  seq.^  600  ct  scq. ;  Edinburgh  licvi^'w,  June  181*1,  an.  '  The  Life 
of  James  II, ; '  *  The  PoEua  op  Oshiax  TiuNeLArEii  tix  James  Macphebson,  Esq./  in  2 
vols.,  a  new  edition,  London  (Btrahan  and  Cadeli),  17ur»  [preface  dated  15  Aug. 
1773];  Life  of  David  Hume,  by  John  Hill  Burton  [1840],  i.  app.  405^6,471-80; 
History  of  Great  Britain,  by  James  Macpherson,  in  2  vols.,  1775 ;  Jauimal  of  the 
Beiffn  of  Geortje  HI,  from  1771  to  1783,  by  Horace  Walpole  (edited  by  Br,  Doran) 
[185UJ,  i.  472,  ii.  5,  17  ;  Letters  fmrn  Bi^hoj^  Warhurttfn  to  Bishop  Ilttrd  [1809J,  pp. 
832,  334;  Bosweira  Life  of  Johfison,  Croker's  edition  [1848],  pp.  134.  294.  340^7,  42U; 
JliHtorjf  of  the  Earhj  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  II  [1808],  by  tbe  Et.  Hon. 
Charles  James  Fox,  Prefatory  Note  by  Lord  Hnlland,  p.  2a ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  James 
Mackintoah,  edited  by  his  son,  Bobert  Jas.  Mackintosh  [1830],  i.  344-6,  ii.  205*313.  315  ; 
Tfte  Poetical  Works  of  WiUlam  Wordsivorth,  cs3."iy  stipplementftry  to  the  preface  of 
the  edilitn  of  1815  [WarneJ,  p,  tiOl. 
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the  Nairne  papers  iia  the  Bodleian  library  are  original  state  docu- 
ments, and  therefore  not  to  be  gainsaid^  Even  Mr>  John  Paget, 
who  during  Macaulay's  hfetime  ably  and  irrefutably  exposed  a  por- 
tion of  his  unfair  handling  of  these  papers  in  reference  to  Marl- 
borough, did  not.  question  their  authenticity;  but  I  doubt  if  he  ever 
critically  examined  them.'** 

I  now  propose  to  discuss  more  fully  than  I  have  done  hitherto 
the  volume  of  Macpherson's  printed  work  styled  *  Original  Papers,' 
containing  the  charges.  In  it  is  a  paper  of  much  interest,  to  which 
as  yet  I  have  not  referred,  that  claims  our  attention.  It  con- 
sists of  *  extracts '  from  the  '  Life  of  James/  which  Macpherson 
managed  to  see  in  manuscript  at  the  Scots  Jesuit  College  in  Paris 
long  before  it  was  printed  m  full  by  Clarke.  He  falsely  states 
that    these   *  extracts '   were    made    by  him    from    the    original 

*  Memoirs '  of  James ;  but  he  never  saw  this  work.  And  his 
handling  of  Dicconson's  labours  will,  I  think,  furnish  additional 
evidence  of  his  dishonesty.  Before,  however,  I  enter  fully  on  this 
special  investigation  I  must  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Nairne 
papers,  so  far  as  is  known,  and  give  Macpheraon's  curious  account 
of  how  he  obtained  them. 

The  full  title-page  of  Macpherson's  great  historical  work  is  as 
follows :  *  Orifjinal  Papers  ;  containing  the  Secret  History  of  Great 
Britain  fi*om  the  Kestoration^  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
nover :  to  which  are  prefixed  Extracts  from  the  Life  of  James  II  as 
Written  hij  Himself  [this  is  not  true]  :  the  whole  arranged  and  pub- 
lished by  James  Macpherson  Esq. :  in  Two  Volumes.  Pericidosie 
Plenum  Opus  Aleffi.  Hor-  London.  Printed  for  W.  Strahan  and  T. 
Cadell  in  the  Strand.  1776/     As,  however,  I  have  already  shown, 

*  Original '  is  precisely  what  the  chief  of  these  papers  cannot  claim 
to  be. 

In  his  preliminary  *  Advertisement,*  or  preface,  Macpherson 
says— 

Tbesc  volumes  contain  the  papers  of  the  family  of  Stuart  and  those  of 
Brunswick-Lunenburg.  The  first  consist  of  the  collection  of  ^P  Nairne, 
who  was  under-secretary,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1718^  to  the 
ministerg  of  King  James  II  and  to  those  of  his  son.  The  latter  compre- 
hend the  material  part  of  the  correspondence  and  secret  negotiations  of 
the  House  of  Hannover,  their  agents  and  their  friends  in  Britain,  through- 
out the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  The  extracts  from  the  Life  of  King  James 
II,  consisting  of  more  than  thirty-three  sheets  of  print  [247  pages],  were 
partly  taken  by  the  late  M^  Thomas  Carte  [tbe  famous  non -juror]  and 
partly  by  the  Editor  fMacpherson]  in  a  journey  he  made  for  that  purpose 
to  France.  M"*  Nairne 's  papers  carnc  into  the  ^^OMcssioji  of  M""  C'arte 
some  time  before  his  death  [this  is  very  vague].  To  these,  the  Editor, 
who  had  free  access  to  such  MSS.  as  lie  open  in  the  Scotch  [Jesuit] 
College  at  Paris,  hath  added  many  valuable  acquisitions  of  his  own 
**  The  NfW  Exavmtt  by  John  Pftget,  barrifiter  At  law  [ISCl], 

T  1 
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[these  are  unimportant  papers  like  '  Nihell's  Journal  *  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature].  The  Originals  [sic,  in  capitals]  are  now  in  the  bands* 
of  the  bookseller  [i.e.  the  publisher]. 

In  the  *  Introduction/  which  follows,  he  says — 

The  late  M''  Thomas  Carte,  who  gave  to  the  public  a  History  of  England 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1G54,  had  been  extremely  industrious  in  collecting 
materials  for  bringing  down  his  work  to  a  much  later  period.  Having 
obtained  an  order  from  Bome  for  inspecting  such  papers  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Stuart  as  lay  open  in  the  Scotch  [Jesuit]  College  at  Paris,  he 
spent  several  months  in  that  place,  making  extracts  and  collecting  notes. 
[All  this  may  be  true  ;  but  we  have  only  Macpherson's  word  for  it.]  In 
particular,  he  made  very  large  and  accurate  extracts  from  the  Life  of 
James  II,  written  in  that  Prince's  own  hand.  [It  is  certain  that  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  for  he  never  saw  James's  original  '  Memoirs,*  and 
the  *  Life  *  is  not  written  in  '  that  Prince's  own  hand.']  But  his  most 
valuable  acquisition  [from  what  source  ?]  was  the  papers  of  M**  Naime,  who 
had  served  as  under-secretary  to  three  successive  ministers  of  King  James 
during  his  exile  in  France  from  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1701.  Upon 
the  death  of  that  prince,  Naime  continued  in  the  service  of  his  son  ;  and 
his  [Naime*s]  collection  contains  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  the 
coirespondence  and  secret  negotiations  of  the  family  of  Stuart  down  to 
the  year  1719.  [So  far  as  I  could  see  at  my  inspection,  these  are  chiefly 
drafts,  projects,  and  official  refuse  of  all  kinds.] 

It  is  needless  [he  says]  to  explain  minutely  why  papers  of  such  value 
lay  so  long  neglected  and  almost  unknown.  [On  the  contrary,  such  infor- 
mation is,  as  he  well  knew,  of  the  utmost  inportance.  And  wJtere  did 
they  lie  all  this  time  in  this  •  neglected '  state  ?]  TJiey  are  jumbled  together 
in  such  a  mass  of  confusion  [By  whom  ?  By  Carte  ?  And  if  so  valuable, 
why  ?]  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  industry,  and  it  may  even  be  said,  a 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  tJie  period  to  which  tJtey  relate  [Had  not 
Carte  this  knowledge  ?]  were  absolutely  necessary  to  give  them  the  import* 
ance  they  deserve.  [Why  did  Carte  think  them  so  unimportant  as  to 
leave  them  huddled  away  in  this  style  and  to  maintain  perfect  silence  on 
their  existence  ?]  They  were  placed  in  the  Editor's  [Macpherson's]  hands 
[By  whom  ?  Why  does  he  misrepresent  the  fact  that  he  bought  the  use 
of  them  from  Carte's  family  ?]  as  materials  for  a  History  of  this  country 
from  the  Revolution  till  the  complete  settlement  of  the  family  of  Hannover 
on  the  throne  [or  rather,  he  bought  them  with  this  preconceived  design]. 

But  [he  goes  on]  when  he  had  examined  them  with  precision  he 
found  that  the  Extracts  from  the  Life  of  James  II  threw  a  new  and 
striking  light  on  almost  all  the  transactions  of  his  brother's  reign. 
[Did  he  buy  the  use  of  them  before  he  knew  this?]  This  circum- 
stance induced  him  to  begin  his  History  with  the  Restoration  of  the 
monarchy ;  and  to  satisfy  himself  as  well  as  to  authenticate  his  material 
to  the  public,  he  went  to  Paris  to  make  still  further  discoveries,  and  in 
particular,  to  make  fresh  Extracts  from  King  James's  Memoirs.  [This  is 
ominously  like  a  former  journey  he  made  to  the  Highlands  to  make 
*  further  discoveries '  in  Gaelic  lore,  and  '  fresh  extracts '  from  '  Ossian's ' 
Memoirs.]  During  his  stay  in  France  he  not  only  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  satisfied  concerning  the  faithfulness  of  Carte's  Extracts  [i.e.  from  the 
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*  Memoirs  ']  but  even  to  make  many  valuable  additions  of  hi^  own,  [And 
he  tnows  perfectly  well  that  he  never  saw  these  ^^lemoire/] 

The  Memoirs  left  by  King  James  in  his  oitm  Jiand  [he  goes  on]  consist 
rather  of  memorartdums  made  for  his  own  use  when  the  transactions 
happened  than  a  regular  narration  of  events.  [It  would  be  more  correct 
to  any  that  the  extracts  which  he — the  writer — took  from  Diccojisons  *  Life  * 
consist  of  *  memorandums '  of  this  natore.]  He  frequently  lays  down 
with  precision  the  reasons  which  weighed  with  himself  in  directing  his 
conduct ;  and  upon  the  whole^  his  papers  form  very  important  materials 
for  the  History  of  Britain  during  his  own  times.  In  Cartels  extracts,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  Editor^  the  language  of  King  James  is,  in  a  great 
jnea^ure,  preserved,  [But  he  has  jnst  told  us^  and  has  twice  previously 
asserted,  that  these  extracts  are  altogether  in  James's  own  hand  J  That 
Prince  was  not  an  elegant  writer ;  and  an  ahridgevicnt  maBt,  in  its  nature, 
be  still  more  stiff  and  dry  than  an  originaL  [He  is  now  attempting  to 
shuffle  oot  of  his  distinct  statements  that  the  extracts  were  written  by 
James.]  Instead  therefore  of  expecting  entertaining  reflections  and  a 
well-connected  detail  of  transactions^  the  reader  must  content  himself 
with  an  unadorned  narrative  of  such  facts  as  were  the  secret  and  hitherto 
unknown  springs   of  the  great  events   of   the   times,     [Who   expected 

*  entertaining  '  reflections  ?  And  is  not  a  *  narrative  '  a  *  well-connected 
detail  of  transactions  *  ?  But  he  has  only  just  told  us  that  the  *  Memoirs ' 
themselves  were  not  a  '  regular  narration/  but  only  '  memorandums*'] 

But  if  the  Memoirs  of  King  James  [he  proceeds]  cannot  raise  their 
author  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  writer  [Who  expected  it?j  they  certainly  do 
him  credit  as  a  man.  There  is  an  air  of  veracitj/  in  all  the  accounts 
given  by  that  Prince  that  is  much  more  valuable  to  an  intelhgent  reader 
than  the  choice jit  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  best  turned  periods.  [This  is  a 
capital  touch.  How  much  more  valuable,  for  instance,  is  the  *  air  of  vera- 
city '  that  pervades  *  Ossian  '  than  are  its  beautiful  *  flowers  of  rhetoric  *  t] 
Indeed » the  manner  in  which  the  papers,  called  his  MemoirSt  were  written, 
precludes  every  smpicion  of  nnfaithfulness  on  his  side.  His  notes  were 
generally  made  npon  the  sjjot ;  and  always  before  there  was  any  necessity 
to  palliate  the  circumstances  of  the  transactions  related,  [How  does  he 
know  ?  But  he  is  speaking,  throughout,  as  ho  is  well  aware,  of  a  work 
which  he  never  saw.]  Besides  he  was  not  of  a  complexion  to  misrepresent. 
He  aflfected  to  guide  himself  by  pjrinciple  in  all  his  actions  and  to  deem  the 
Mli^fhttst  deviation  from  truth  a  crime.  In  his  opiniofis  he  is  frequently 
wrong,  but  very  seldom  in  any  fact  that  fell  within  his  ovra  immediate 
knowledge. 

How  Naime's  collection  [he  continues]  came  into  the  possession  of 
Carte  is  as  ujiimportnnt  in  itself  as  it  is  imperfectly  known,  [Observe  the 
impudence  with  which  he  again  faces  the  crucial  point  of  the  whole  affair.] 
Baveral  papers,  particularly  the  letters  of  Lord  Caryll,  which  complete  the 
chain  of  the  secret  correspondence  with  Britain,  are  in  the  Scotch  [Jesuit] 
CJoUege,  and  have  passed  through  the  Editor's  hands.  These,  together 
with  others  which  he  received  through  various  channels,  shall  bo  pointed 
out.  aa  they  occur,  in  the  following  volumes,  [But  why  were  not  the 
'  Naime  Papers  *  in  this  college  ?  By  all  the  Jacobites  it  is  admitted  to 
have  been  the  great  repository  of  their  State  papers.] 
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The  last  paragraph  is  as  follows  : — 

Such  as  it  is,  the  Editor  dehvers  the  work,  with  Little  anxiety,  to  the 
public.  The  novelty  of  the  facts,  the  uninterrupted  stream  of  fresh  light 
if  the  expression  may  he  used,  which  they  throw  on  the  hhtory  of  this 
country  during  the  period  through  whieh  they  extend,  will ,  he  is  convinced, 
recommend  the  publication  to  the  world  [or  rather  to  the  court  and  govern- 
ment of  George  in,  which  at  this  time  were  strongly  set  against  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Enghsh  Revolution  ;  and  Jfacpherson  was  in  their  pay].  The 
new  turn  given  to  many  important  events*  and  the  change  made  in  various 
gvi^t  characters t  will,  perhaps,  offend  such  as  are  bigots  [the  whigs]  with 
regard  to  the  supposed  political  opinions  and  views  of  their  forefathers i 
To  these  the  Editor  has  only  to  say  that  he  has  rehgiously  adhered^ 
throughout,  to  Truth  [sic,  in  capitals] ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
he  should  risk  his  Own  [sic,  in  capitals]  reputation  hy  concealing  any  facts 
that  came  to  his  knowledge,  though  they  might  tend  to  sully  Theik 
[sky  in  capitals]  ancestors. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  Macpherson  really  acquired  his 
'  Original  Papers '  which  he  tells  us  were  *  placed  in  bin  hands,' 
the  facts  are  given  in  the  '  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library,'  written 
in  1868  by  the  Bev.  W.  D.  Macray. 

It  was  in  this  year  [1753]  [he  says]  that  the  first  portion  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  Thomas  Carte,  the  Englighman  and  historian,  came  to  the  library* 
It  has  been  universally  supposed  that  his  voluminous  and  invaluable  col- 
lections came  e7t  masse  subsequently  to  his  death ;  but  the  Mbrary  register 
shows  that  Oxford  was  indebted  to  him  for  a  considerable  and  important 
portion  during  his  life.  In  this  year  we  Und  that  he  sent  the  papers 
which  relate  to  the  life  of  the  great  duke  of  Onnond,  with  a  large  number 
of  others  bearing  on  the  history  of  Ireland  from  the  time  of  Queen  EUza- 
betb,  comprised  in  thirty  volumes,  foho  and  quarto.  In  the  following 
year,  shortly  before  his  death  (which  occurred  on  2  April  1754),  he  for- 
warded twenty-six  more  of  his  Irish  volumes  in  folio  ,  ,  .  and  in  1757 
nine  more  were  forwarded  by  his  widow,^'* 

The  remainder  of  Ids  collections  [says  Mr,  Macray,  who  follows  John 
Nichols]  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his  widow,  who,  remarrying  Mr. 
Nicholas  Jemegan,  or  Jerningham  (of  the  family  seated  at  Cossey,  in 
Norfolk),  bequeathed  them,  upon  her  death,  to  him,  with  the  reversion  to 
the  University  of  Oxford.  While  they  were  in  Mr.  Jernegan'a  possession 
they  were  largely  used  by  Macpherson  for  his  publication  of  State  Papers, 
for  which  use  of  them  BOO/,  were  paid.  .  ,  •  In  177B^  however,  Mr. 
Jemegan  disposed  of  his  hfe  interest  to  the  university  for  (as  Nichols  was 
informed  by  Price)  the  sum  of  50^,,  and  the  remainder  were  consequently 
at  once  transferred  to  the  libmry.  The  collection  numbers  altogether  a 
hundred  and  eighty  volumes  in  folio,  fifty-four  in  qnarto,  and  seven  in 
octavo,  besides  seveml  bundles  of  Carte's  own  papers.  ,  •  ,  The  mass  of 
papers  relating  to  Ireland  •  ,  .  is  enormous.  .  .  .  There  are  also  several 
volumes  of  extracts  and  papers  collected  with  immediate  reference  to 
Carte's  History  of  England.  And  a  third  and  especially  interesting  portion 

**  Ann  it  h,  p.  10^>. 
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coneisU  of  the  papers  of  ^Ir.  Da%uil  Nairne,  uiKier'Secretary  to  James 
II  during  his  exile,  which  reach  from  1692  to  1718  and  fill  two  voluoiea 
in  folio  and  eight  or  nine  in  quarto.  It  was  from  these  that  Macpherson 
chiefly  compiled  his  *  Original  Papers/  published  in  1775  in  two  volumes 
quarto.^'' 

Now,  vihy  did  Carte,  who  had  the  reputation  of  heing  an  honest, 
credulous  man,  omit  to  include  the  '  especially  interesting  '  papers 
of '  Nairne '  amon^  those  which  be  deemed  sufficiently  important 
to  be  transferred  for  safe  keeping  to  the  Eodleian  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  (taking  into  account  the  state  in  which  Macpherson  says  he 
left  them)  that,  knowing,  as  he  must  have  known,  somethmg  of  their 
antecedents,  he  may  have  looked  on  them  as  especially  worthless, 
and  may  therefore  have  purposely  avoided  to  send  them  ?  As  for 
Mr»  Jernegan,  it  is  clear  that  after  the  death  of  Mrs,  Carte  (if  Mr. 
Macray  be  accurate,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt)  his 
principal  object  was  to  make  moiiey  out  of  the  manuscripts  left  in 
his  possession.  And  so  far  from  their  being  '  placed  *  in  the  hands 
of  Macpherson  as  materials  wherewnth  to  form  a  history,  hy  which 
he  cunningly  conveys  the  impression  that  he  had  a  sort  of  com- 
mission from  the  Carte  family  to  write  one,  evidently  the  facts 
were  all  the  other  w*ay  ;  for  he  paid  a  large  sura  in  order  to  obtain 
from  theni  the  use  of  the  'Papers,'  and  must  have  hoped  to  make 
a  larger  one  by  their  publication.*' 

The  period  when  Cartels  papers  were  consigned  to  Macpherson 
is  not  stated ;  but,  as  we  are  told  that  he  returned  from  America 
(where  for  two  years  he  held  a  government  post)  in  176<j,  and  then 
settled  down  in  London  to  regular  journalist  work,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  these  Nairne  Pai>crs  were  in  his  hands  for  nine  iftars  hctore  he 
prhitM  tkevu  During  this  time  he  would  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  garbling,  suppressing,  concocting,  or  forging.  And  if  he 
ff)und  it  expedient  to  manufacture  for  publication  some  English 
*  translations,'  the  three  years  which  elapsed  before  the  deposition 
of  the  French  '  originals '  in  the  Bodleian  would  have  given  him 
plenty  of  time  to  construct  them.  Such  at  all  events  was  the  course 
which  he  actually  pursued  with  his  *  Ossian  Poems ; '  for  in  1762  he 
published  %vhat  professed  to  be  their  English  *  translations,'  and  in 
17B4  began  in  a  very  leisurely  manner  to  forge  the  Gaelic  *  originals/ 
which  did  not  see  the  light  till  1808,  twelve  years  after  his  death. 

IIL  There  are,  I  imagine,  but  few  persona  who  will  not  agree  with 

"  AnnaU,  pp.  165»  166,  In  tho  Diet,  of  NaL  BhQ.,  voL  ix.  [lft87J,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Shuclcburgh  aays  thai  Jernegan  also  received  300f.  for  lending  the  papers  to  Lord 
Hardwicke. 

*'  We  arc  told  by  the  writer  on  Macphereon  in  the  Edlnbmyh  Encyclopaedia,  wLo 
was  probably  Dr.  (afterward 3  yir)  David  Brew8t«r,  the  editor,  that  for  the  copyright  of 
bis  Hutonj  MacpherBon  received  no  less  than  3»000i, 
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the  statesman  Charles  Fox  that,  in  attempting  to  pahn  off  extracts 
from  the  'Life  of  James  II'  as  quotations  from  his  original 
'  Memoirs/  Macpherson  has  practised '  an  imposture  as  impudent  as 
<'  Ossian  "  itself/  ^^  Besides  his  statements  to  this  effect  in  the  title- 
page  and  *  Introduction  '  of  the  '  Original  Papers,'  to  which  I  have 
drawn  attention,  he  carefully  heads  the  extracts  as  '  The  Life  of 
James  II,  Written  by  Himself.*  And  this  heading  is  repeated  over 
the  whole  of  the  247  pages  containing  them,  embracing  more  than 
a  third  of  the  volume.^**  Now  one  of  his  principal  objects  in 
enduing  these  extracts  with  this  fictitious  authority  is  evidently 
that  he  may  be  able  to  use  them  as  vouchers  for  the  Nairne  docu- 
ments; and  in  his  crowning  accusation  against  Marlborough — 
namely,  the  charge  in  regard  to  the  Camaret  Bay  expedition— we 
shall  find  this  ingenious  course  abundantly  manifest. 

I  will  first  quote  the  passage  in  Clarke's  '  Life '  which  forms  the 
basis  of  Macpherson*s  extract  relating  to  this  affair.  After  telling 
us  that  in  1691  Shrewsbury  accepted  the  seals  of  secretary  for  the 
second  time  from  William,  Dicconson  says — 

And  when  he  was  in,  endeavoured  to  bring  in  My  Lord  Churchill  too ; 
but  the  Prince  of  Orange  not  having  the  same  kindness  for  his  person,  or 
opinion  of  his  sincerity,  it  fail'd  on  his  side ;  and  indeed  that  was  the  main 
pledge  of  that  Lord's  fidelity  to  the  King,  of  which  however  he  gave  him 
some  instances,  or  at  least  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  his  government.  '  It  is  but  this  day  (says  he  in  his  letter  of  the  4^^  of 
May)  that  it  came  to  my  knowlidg  what  I  now  send  you  :  which  is,  that  the 
Bomb-vessels  and  the  twelve  Regiments  that  are  now  encamped  at  Ports- 
mouth, together  with  the  two  Marine  Regiments,  are  to  be  commanded 
by  Talmach,  and  designed  to  bum  the  harbour  of  Brest  and  to  destroy 
the  men-of-war  that  are  there ;  this  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
England,  but  no  consideration  can,  or  ever  shall,  hinder  me,  from  letting 
you  know  what  I  think  may  be  for  your  service,  so  you  may  make  what 
use  you  think  best  of  this  intelligence,  which  you  may  depend  on  to  be 
true.'  ^^ 

This  quotation  is  practically,  though  not  verbally,  the  same  as 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  *  Nairne  paper.'    But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  remainder  of  the  latter,  beginning,  *  But  I  must 
conjure  you,'  is  not  given. 
Dicconson  goes  on — 

The  ill  success  of  that  enterprise  was  a  great  argument  [very  cautious] 
that  this  notice  (which  the  King  had  received  hkewise  from  My  Lord 
Arran  [Note  this])  was  advantageous  to  the  French,  and  the  mistrust 
which  My  Lord  Churchill  complains  he  had  of  Admiral  Russell  [This  tallies 
with  the  last  part  of  the  Nairne  paper,  and  if  that  document  is  a  late 
forgery  may  have  given  the  coiner  the  hint]  (who  in  all  probabiUty  did 

*•  History  of  the  Early  Part  of  tlie  Reign  of  James  IT,  by  Charles  James  Fox 
[1808],  Prefatory  Note,  p.  2o. 

«  Macpherson,  i.  1-262.  *•  Clarke,  ii.  521,  622. 
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but  delmie  the  King  by  the  Prince  of  Orange's  permiBsion)  was  a  sign 
that  he  did  not  intend  the  same  thing  himself,  or  at  that  time  at  least 
[Compare all  these  very  important  admissions T^ith  that  of  Ailesbury];  but 
such  men  being  steer'd  by  interest  are  no  longer  to  be  counted  upon  than 
that  motive  holds  :  however  he  continued  hia  correspondence  with  the 
King,  if  not  by  letters,  at  least  by  messages,  as  long  as  His  Majesty  liv*d, 
but  the  Prince  of  Orange  dying  soon  after,  a  new  scene  was  open'd  to 
him,  in  which  he  amaz'd  the  world  with  hia  conduct  and  fortune  [evi- 
dently written  not  earlier  than  1704] ;  however  lie  still  pretended  a  good 
will  to  make  some  reparation  to  the  Son  for  the  fonner  infidelities  to  the 
Father.^* 

To  this  account  there  are  two  mavtjinal  mte» ;  and  the  first  is, 

*  Mif  Lord  ChfttrhiU  (fne  [sic]  notice  to  the  Khiff  of  the  desifjii  upoti 
Brest.     Lord  Ckurchiirs  Letter  to  the  Kinrf,  Maif  4,  1094/ 

Now  in  bis  *  Original  Papers  '  Macpherson  has  a  preamble  of  his 
own  to  the  Nairne  version  of  Marlborough's  alleged  letter,  in  the 
following  terms  :  — 

When  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  and  his  wife,  by  their  influence  with 
the  Princess  of  Denmark,  were  accused  of  fomenting  differences  between 
the  royal  sisters,  the  Earl,  it  now  appears,  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  late  King,  William^  probably,  thongh  be  knew  not  particulars,  sus- 
pected in  general  the  secret  intrigues  of  Marlborough  when  he  sent  him 
to  the  Tower  in  the  year  1692.  [William  never  sent  Marlborough  to  the 
Tower,  ^facphoraon  is  mixing  up  two  distinct  things.]  James,  from  a 
diffidence  of  his  former  favourite,  required  actions  as  the  proof  of  his 
sincerity.  He  had  done  considerable  service  to  the  party  [the  JacobiteaJ 
before  this  period.  But  the  most  capital  instance  of  his  thorough  repent- 
ance was  the  intelligence  of  the  design  against  Brest  transmitted  by  him 
in  the  following  letter  to  James,  enclosed  in  one  from  Colonel  Sackville. 
Marlborough  is  supposed  to  have  had  more  designs  than  one  in  this  part 
of  his  conduct.  He  wished  to  serve  James  with  Louia  XIV  and  to  ruin 
General  Talma^^h  [This  is  the  theory  which  Macaulay  has  followed]  as  well 
as  to  be  revenged  of  William,** 

Then,  as  a  vfjueher  for  this  '  Nairne  paper/  he  goes  on  to  say, 

*  In  King  James's  Memoirs  there  is  the  following  Memorandum, 
ivritten  njMm  receipt  of  the  letter  in  his  own  hand:  *'  Matf  4'*,  Lord 
Churchill  informed  the  King  of  the  design  on  Brest.'*  Page  521 .  aim. 
1694/  And  on  referring  to  his  extracts  in  the  same  volume  from 
the  *  Life  of  James,  written  by  Himself/  we  lind^  under  the  head  of 

*  1694,*  *  Mauphereon's  Extracts/  '  On  May  the  4'\  the  Lord 
Churchill  ff are  notice  to  the  Kinif  of  the  design  upon  Brent.*  ^^  This 
slight  sentence  forms  the  whole  of  his  'extract'  from  the  long 
passage  given  by  Dicconson.  But  evidently,  bo  far  from  being  a 
statement  written  by  James  in  the  '  Memoirs/  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  copy  of  Dicconson *s  margined  note  in  the  *  Life/  which  I  have 
already  cited.     [Tf\Tiat  Macpherson  means  by  *Page  521/  unless 

*»  Clarke*  u.  G23,        '^  Macpherson,  i.  iSli.  "  Ibid.  L  245. 
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he  inserts  it  as  a  trick  to  induce  an  impression  that  it  refers  to  that 
page  in  the  *  Memoirs/  I  cannot  imagine.  For  I  have  not  dis- 
covered throughout  his  or  Carte's '  extracts  '  any  other  such  mention 
of  pages.] 

Why,  it  may  now  reasonably  be  asked,  has  Macpherson  thus, 
in  his  extracts  from  the  '  Life,'  suppressed  the  fall  narration  of  this 
the  most  important  statement  in  the  whole  book,  and  one  which, 
80  far  as  concerns  the  mere  quotation  of  Marlborough's  alleged 
letter,  is  by  no  means  lengthy  ?  It  seems  to  me  quite  possible, 
judging  from  his  antecedents,  that,  when  he  came  across  this  pas- 
sage in  the  *  Life '  at  his  visit  to  the  Scots  College,  the  idea  may 
have  occurred  to  him  of  strengthening  the  case  against  Marl- 
borough by  adding  to  the  actual  Nairne  manuscripts  at  that  time 
in  his  possession  one  more  '  original '  paper,  inferred — that  is  to 
say,  Ossianiaed — from  the  letter  given  by  Dicconson.  And  if  to  the 
substance  of  it  should  be  added  a  prologue  in  the  shape  of  a 
covering  letter  from  Sackville,  and  an  epilogue  in  the  form  of  a 
statement  by  Marlborough  showing  unanimity  as  to  secresy  from 
Middleton,  permission  to  inform  the  French,  and  the  unfaithfulness 
of  Bussell,  the  whole  would  appear  finished,  harmonious,  and  rrat- 
semblable.  By  this  means  a  tangible  *  Original '  manuscript,  written 
by  Marlborough  himself,  could  be  brought  to  bear  against  him  ;  and 
a  brief  sentence,  such  as  the  marginal  note^  to  be  given  as  a  genuine 
extract  from  the  *  Memoirs '  of  James  *  written  in  his  oicn  handy* 
would  form  an  irrefutable  supporting  voucher. 

Evidently  it  was  not  contemplated  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Soots  College  at  that,  or  probably  at  any  subsequent  time,  to 
publish  the  •  Life ; '  for  they  knew  that  without  being  proved  by 
original  documents,  which  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  supply,  its 
charges  against  the  Revolution  leaders  would  never  be  believed  by 
other  than  Jacobites.  Hence,  if  he  designed  this  course  of  action, 
Macpherson  would  have  felt  pretty  secure  against  the  possibility  of 
the  fraud  of  his  professed  extract  from  the  '  Memoirs '  ever  being 
discovered.  It  so  happened  that  forty-one  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  and  twenty-one  years  after  his  death,  the  *  Life  * 
actually  did  make  its  appearance;  but  the  wonderful  chain  of 
events  which  led  to  this  issue,  brought  about  by  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  could  not  have  been  conceived. 

The  slight  discrepancy  of  dates  in  the  *  Life '  and  the  '  Original 
Paper '  tends,  I  thinks  only  in  a  trifling  degree  to  defend  Mac- 
phei^on  from  the  reasonable  theory  that  he  forged  the  French 
'  Camaret  Bay '  document  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian.  The 
reason  why  the  date  of  3  May  should  be  given  to  the  alleged 
Sackville  and  Churchill  letters,  whereas  4  May  is  distinctly  men* 
tioned  in  the  ^  Life,'  is  not  at  first  sight  very  clear.  Macjdierson, 
however,  in  his  preamble^  h^  specified  the  4th  as  the  day  on  which 
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James  received  them*  Aod  if  he  forged  the  letters,  an  over-anxiety 
to  make  things  api>ear  natural  may  have  made  liim  forget  the 
difference  between  the  English  and  French  styles  of  dating,  and  also 
inadvertently  reckon  that  only  one  day  need  be  allowed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  letters  from  London.  *  The  3''*  May/  however,  which 
is  shown  on  the  Nairne  paper  as  having  been  written  by  Sackville 
in  England^  would  most  assuredly  have  been  ohi  or  English  style; 
and  as  certainly  the  4th,  given  in  the  '  Life/  if  implying  the  date  of 
receipt  in  France,  would  be  new^  and  thus  would  correspond  to 
24  April  O.S.  Hence  James  must  have  received  the  letters  nine 
days  before  they  were  written  !  But  the  mere  fact  of  there  being 
any  date  at  all  on  the  supposed  communication  of  Marlborough 
seems  to  show  its  fictitious  nature. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  if  such  a  Nairne  manuscript 
as  the  Camaret  Bay  paper  was  nut  in  existence  when  the  use  of  the 
'neglected/  *  almost  unknown/  and  *  jumbled  *  refuse  of  the  Carte 
collection  was  bought  by  Macpherson  from  Jernegan,  it  would 
probably  have  been  worth  the  while,  and  no  shock  to  the  morals 
and  honesty,  of  a  man  like  the  inventor  of  the  *  Ossian  poemw,*  who 
lived,  throve,  and  died  in  an  atmosphere  of  vice  and  fraud,  to  have 
coined  one/**  And  the  fact  that  no  single  document  correspondhig 
to  any  of  the  Nairne  papers  professedly  sent  to  Versailles  has 
Ijcen  found  among  the  French  archives  lends,  I  think,  considerable 
force  to  this  idea.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
printing  of  an  *  Original  Paper  '  accusing  Marlborough  of  betraying 
to  Louis  the  design  of  the  Camaret  Bay  expedition,  no  one  in  the 
present  century  would  ever  have  treated  the  charge  seriously. 
For  the  short  marginal  note  from  the  *  Life  '  given  by  Macpherson 
in  his  extracts  would  have  gone  for  very  Uttle ;  and  when  the 
more  detailed  account  appeared  in  Clarke's  anonj^mous  publication 
it  would  merely  have  been  set  down,  m  the  words  of  Macaulay, 
which  again  are  very  inconsistent,  and  are  applied  to  another 
passage  in  Diceonson^s  *  Life/  as  '  one  of  the  thousand  fictions 
invented  at  St.  Germain  for  the  purpose  of  blackening'  Marl- 
borough*'^ 

To  Macpherson  must  at  least  be  assigned  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  to  assail  hi  a  vital  manner  the  reputation  of 
the  great  leader  of  the  English  Revolution.  And  although  Melfort, 
and  not  the  creator  of  "Ossian's  poems/  may>  by  some,  be  deemed 
the  most  probable  forger  of  the  Camaret  Bay  paper  in  the  Nairne 
collection,  yet,  when  we  take  into  account  the  silence  of  Carte,  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Scots  College,  and  of  all  the  Jacobite  writers 

**  By  hia  Hter&ry  labours,  by  secret  p^olitical  services  in  London » by  Stock  Exchange 
gpeculaiione  billed  lltereon,  und  by  vAdoug  lucrative  windfalls,  Macpkerfion  amassed  a 
large  fortanc ;  and  for  fifteen  years  he  waa  M.P,  for  the  pockel  tory  borough  of 
Camelford. 

*•  Macaulij'8  HisC.  of  England  [inmll  edition,,  ii.  630. 
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bet\7een  1694,  the  date  of  the  expedition,  and  1775,  ^hen  the 
*  Original  Papers  *  appeared,  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that,  at 
least,  documents  or  facts  \7hich  would  have  shown  their  worthless 
nature  have  not  been  suppressed  by  the  cunning  Highland 
bard. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  not  unworthy  of  note  that  not  only  the 
extract  from  the  '  Life '  alluding  to  the  Camaret  Bay  affair,  but 
also  that  referring  to  the  same  period,  corresponding  to  the 
'Lloyd'  paper,  is  admittedly  made  by  Macpherson,  and  not  by 
Carte.  Yet  the  latter  is  shown  as  giving  an  extract  on  other 
matters  for  the  very  day  of  the  Camaret  Bay  affair,  i.e.  for  June 
8, 1694 !  ^  Why  did  he  refrain  from  all  notice  of  these  burning  pas- 
sages in  the  •  Life '  ?  Did  he  know  them  to  be  false  ?  Evidently, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Macpherson's  account,  he  treated  the  '  Original 
Papers  *  on  the  same  subjects  as  of  very  little  value.  At  all  events 
the  dishonesty  of  Macpherson  in  endeavouring  to  bolster  up  the 
charge  against  Marlborough  in  the  Naime  paper  by  means  of  a 
mere  marginal  reference  in  the  *  Life '  written  by  Dicconson  dressed 
up  as  a  '  Memorandum  written  in  his  own  hand '  by  James,  is  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  disputed. 

Whoever  may  have  been  the  actual  writer  of  the  Camaret  Bay 
paper,  the  question  in  no  way  seems  to  affect  Marlborough.  For 
surely  it  is  infinitely  more  likely  that  in  the  course  of  eighty  years 
some  unscrupulous  Jacobite,  known  or  unknown,  forged  a  draft 
purporting  to  represent  a  letter  apprising  James  of  the  intended 
expedition  to  Camaret  Bay,  than  that  the  brave  and  wise  comrade 
of  ToUemache,  the  man  who  virtually  placed  the  crown  on  the  heads 
of  William  HI  and  George  I,  wrote  it.-^^ 

Artuor  Parnbll. 


**  Macpherson,  i.  245. 

*'  In  the  preface  to  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  Revolution  in  Scotland^  written  by  the 
Jacobite  agent,  Colin,  earl  of  Balcarres,  and  presented  by  him  to  King  James  at  St. 
Germain  in  1690,  the  following  remarkable  statement  is  made  by  Earl  James,  the  son : 
*  After  passing  six  months  at  St.  C^rmain,  in  great  familiarity  with  the  king,  Colin  came 
to  be  thought  too  much  in  favonr  by  Melfort  and  the  priests ;  they  artfully /or^e(2  a 
calumny  against  him,  and  he  was  forbid  the  court '  [Balcarres  Memoirs  (Bannatyne 
Club),  1841,  biogr.  notice,  xx].  Again,  in  the  Life,  in  alluding  to  some  statesmen  in 
England,  Dicconson  says  that  they  pretended  the  queen  had  written  to  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  (Henry,  the  Roman  catholic  and  Jacobite)  from  St.  Qermain  that  means 
would  be  found  to  elude  all  the  promises  made  by  James  to  the  English  people  in  his 
Declarations,  and  adds,  *  If  any  such  letter  was  produced,  it  was  certainly  forged  for 
an  excuse.*  In  these  cases  the  allusions  by  Jacobites  to  *  forged '  documents,  and 
especially  the  charge  against  A|elfprt,  are,  I  submit,  not  a  little  significant. 
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DOMESDAY  AND   SOME   THIRTBENTH-CENTUBY   SURVEYS.' 

The  Domesday  description  of  manors  by  ploughs  gave,  no  doubt, 
a  fair  estimate  of  value,  but  for  the  purpose  of  historical  comparison 
we  should  like  to  know  something  as  to  the  acreage  of  the  tenants* 
holdings.  If  we  take  the  plough  as  an  8-ox  team  with  a  normal 
ploughland  of  120  to  180  acres,  we  can  calculate  the  average  size 
of  the  holdings  on  any  manor,  but  this  is  not  very  satisfactory ;  to 
get  definite  evidence  we  must  find  Domesday  manors  described 
elsewhere  in  acres  instead  of  m  ploughlands.  The  earliest  surveys 
wc  have  do  not  help  us,  but  in  the  thirteenth  century  we*get  full  details 
of  the  various  holdings,  and  we  can  in  many  cases,  even  after  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  trace  in  them  the  tenancies  of  1086.  The 
number  of  Domesday  ploughs  is  not  alone  a  sufficient  basis  for  identi- 
fication, partly  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  carucate,  partly 
because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  any  particular  manor  was  fully 
stocked ;  but  in  cases  where  the  holdings  of  all  or  nearly  all  the 
Domesday  villains  were  equal,  the  comparison  is  much  more  satis- 
factory. If  in  1086  there  were  at  both  X.  and  Y.  ten  villains,  and 
we  find  that  in  1250  the  tenants'  lands  were  at  X.  ten  and  at  Y. 
twenty  virgates  of  thirty  acres  each  (or  even  if  the  virgates  are 
eleven  and  twenty-two),  then  the  figures  obviously  suggest  that 
in  1086  the  normal  holding  of  each  villain  was  at  X.  thirty  and 
at  Y.  sixty  acres.  Such  figures  in  a  single  manor  may  not  be 
enough  to  build  upon,  but  when  we  find  among  the  manors  of 
Gloucester,  Bamsey,  and  St.  PauFs  a  score  of  cases  in  which  the 
earlier  and  later  figures  correspond  in  this  way,  the  evidence 
becomes  strong,  and  we  can  thus  arrive  at  the  exact  acreage  of  some 
holdings  in  1086  (the  acres  may  vary  in  size,  but  not  in  the  south 
so  much  as  virgates),  and  perhaps  add  some  further  detail  and 
colour  to  the  bare  outlines  of  the  Domesday  formulae.  It  would 
I>e  tiresome  to  print  here  all  the  particulars  of  the  identifications; 
but,  after  giving  one  or  two  examples,  the  results  can  be  fairly 
represented  in  a  table. 

The  Gloucester  surveys*  of  (or  about)  1266  always  give  the 

*  This  note  was  in  print  before  the  pabllcation  of  Professor  Maitland's  Domesday 
Book  and  beyond, 

*  Ilht.  qt  CartiU.  Monast  S»  Petri  Qhuccitr.  (Bolls  ser.)»  iii.  85,  h«re  cited  as  O.C. 
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number  of  acres  in  tbe  vir^^ate.  The  rent  holdings,  of  which  there 
are  not  very  nianj%  have  in  tlie  table  been  included  with  the  vil- 
lainage. Moat  of  them  are  at  will,  or  for  hfe,  or  subject  to  merchet, 
and  obviously  the  result  of  commutations  of  week -work.  All  the 
manors  quoted  are  in  GlouceBtershire.  The  Ramsey  Burveys^  of 
(or  about)  1'252  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Gloucester,  Manors 
7  and  8  are  in  Hunts,  10  and  11  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Barton  in 
Bedfordshire.  The  St  Paul's  survey  ^  of  lt222  does  not  always  men- 
tion the  acreage  of  the  virgates,  but  it  can  generally  be  inferred  from 
the  details,  and  for  eoiue  manors  is  given  by  Hale  (p,  Ixiii)  from  a 
manuscript  of  1279.  There  is  on  nearly  every  manor  a  group  of 
rent  tenants  de  domiiiiro,  with  whom  we  are  not  here  concerned* 
Most  of  the  other  tenants  also  pay  rent,  and  are  described  as  hold- 
ing lihere  or  ad  iruftum  or  de  terra  asahaf  but  it  is  clear  that  (with 
exceptions  noted  below)  these  as  well  as  the  operarii  represent 
Domesday  villains*  In  many  cases  they  still  owed  considerable 
labour  services.  Manors  12  to  15  are  in  Herts^  16  to  20  in  Essex, 
Sutton  in  Middlesex,  and  Barnes  in  Surrey. 

The  terms  '  Jlondayman  '  and  *  hundredor  '  have  been  used  for 
convenience,  but  the  former  (used  here  for  any  small  tenant  working 
one  day  a  week,  and  at  Upwood  more)  occurs  only  occasionally  in 
the  surveys,  and  the  latter  not  at  alh  The  largest  number  of  ploughs 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  whether  T.  IL  E.,  T.  R.  W.,  actual  or  pos- 
sible, has  been  given  in  the  table.  We  will  begin  with  some 
examples, 

Ledene  (Upleaden),  D,  B,  8  vilL  and  1  bord.  with  8  car, 
'Glouc.  Cart/  (p,  12G)  8^  virg.  (of  50  a*),  viz,  6  virg.,  five  pieces 
ad  volmikdem  of  12,  6^,  13,  6,  and  12  a.  (making  up  1  virg.),  and 
BfereudeUi  There  are  also  ;  17  a,  in  scraps ;  '  honiland/  26  a.  in 
five  holdings  :  eight  hmdinaruj  with  6  a,  each  (together  1  virg.) ;  and 
twelve  cottagers.     In  all  about  10  virgates. 

Chitrckam  (Hamme),  D.  B,  7  vilL  and  2  bord*  with  6  car. 
*Glouc.  Cart/  (p*  133)  14i  virg,  (of  48  a,)*  viz,  per  eartam  2  virg. 
(of  hundredor),  2  half-virg,  and  12  a,;  eofisitetttdiminit  17  half- 
virg. ;  Penilandad  rolunfatem,  3  half-virg, ;  '  med.'  and  *  honiland/ 


12  a.  in  five  holdings.     There  are  also;  22  a. 


in  scraps ;  12  lim- 
it we  miss  out  the 


dimirii  of  4  a.  (together  1  virg,),  and  6  eotereUi 
hundredor  these  would  make  up  14  virgates. 

Beauchamp  (Essex),  D.  B*  24  vill.  and  10  bord,,  with  10  car, 
'D,  of  St,  Paul'  24  virg.  (of  30  a.),  viz.  twelve  lihere  tenentes  with 
16  virg*,  and  ferrae  operariae  16  half-\irg.  There'are  also  some 
250  a.  in  various  large  and  small  holdings  for  rent,  which  seem,  as 
at  Sutton,  to  be  distinct  from  the  ancient  villainage,  but  soma  of 

*  Cartul  Motiast, de  /JawwrtafBolls  sen),  vol  i. p, 281,  here  cited  fts  R.C,  These 
surveys  give  more  details  than  the  earlier  tsurvevu  printed  at  the  end  o(  vol.  iil. 

*  'lie  Dwntsdar/  of  67.  PtiuVs  (Camden  Hocifty),  here  cited  »a  D.  B.  l\ 
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the  smaller  pieces  may  represent  bordars.  The  normal  rent  of 
free  virgates  is  Ss.,  that  of  half-virgates  and  of  fifteen  acres  4«., 
which  fixes  the  size  of  the  virgate  as  30  acres, 

TiDWOLDrNTON  (Heyhridgo,  Essex),  D.  B.  aempa*  16  vilL  and 
4  bord.,  Avith  T.  E.  E.  8  and  T.  11.  W.  3  car. 

D,  S.  P.  16  virg.  (of  30  a.)»  viz.  five  Uh  teih  with  4|  virg. ;  ad 
cvusum  et  operationem  H  virg, ;  dluu  virfj.  9  half-virg,  (plainly  of 
15  a.),  four  holdings  of  10  a.,  and  nine  of  5  a,,  together  8|  virg. 
There  are  also  five  small  holdings  together  14  a,  against  the  bordars. 

Sutton  (in  Fulham),  I).  B.  3  car.  homiftum  ;  8  vilL  with  virgates, 
7  vilL  with  half-virgates,  and  7  bord.  with  5  a, 

D,  B.  P*  tt'rra  assiza  11|  virg*,  representing  exactly  tlie  D.  B. 
villains ;  1  virg,  mentioned  as  formerly  demesne ;  and  some  100 
a.  for  rent  in  a  score  of  holdings,  which  w^ere  plainly  not  part  of 
the  D.  B.  villainage.     Opcrarii,  seven  of  5  a,  against  the  7  bordars. 

Summafy.    I  to  (j,  GloiiCtAter  Cart ;  7  to  11,  Bamscy  Cart.. 


Doaieidujr  VilLninuge 


Villftms  .  « 
Bordars  •  • 
Ploughs     .        .        «  I 

Virg&iea  of   trnant's^ 
land    in  thirteoDth    | 
century  .        .        . ' 

Acres  in  virgate,  ditto  I 

Normal  acres  of  D.  B. » | 
villain     ,         .         J 

I*robable     acres     io)  | 
D.  B.  plough  ,        .  i 
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1.  Vlifoni,  Ih  li,  Al*o  a  |iric*t  wllh  1  cur,  17.  C.  Iiiolu^ln^  4  rirj?.  /JW'r  mrtttm  un^l  4  rlrjr.  of 
48  »,  tirld  by  hundrcilore,  tlit're  ttr«i  in  nU  39  rir^^  hut  four  of  ihemi  tfti  ygniiittt  tli«*  I).  B.  pripft,  ^mc 
of  the  virgntes  arc  28  (u  TIjere  we  iil*o  t**  Mond&jmcQ  witli  1  a.  (*t'h,  nnU  2^  a.  hi  ftvi*  irnt  luildingn — 
tagvther  I  vlrif. 

f.  Fn>e**ffr,  O.  C.  TIjcto  are  jiist  3  virif,  for  aich  D,  B.  Tilkln*  anitl  J  virg.  fcr  «ach  bordur.  Al«j 
lU/nlkrr  B  a.,  flftocn  Mot]dii>tDen  with  1  a,  (iu  nil  1  iirg«),iiad  six  ootuigcrA. 

S  mad  4.  Dt tr^f I*  an>  given  abovr, 

6,  X*»'thfiHteh,  I*.  1».  Lwe«  under  nrrJiblsliop  of  Yorlc,  O*  C, :  Tlio  tJibl<>  Inrb]^f>«  3  vlri^,  of  han- 
ilrvilof*  and  1  viri;.  fur  rvut.  Tbcreiire  nltH»  TU  bur^ge»  niid  1 4  *  for1niidt\*  It  \n  otid  If  thectRmipaiidcfiae 
of  IS  D.  B.  Tilliiiiii  and  46  rlrgiite*  i*  jur^identJLl.  lln?  latKT  do  not  Bt  the  D.  B.  plmififba  r  btit  the  {Miflrinf 
of  ibe  tiianii>cHt«t  pn(fffi»ts  thuL  the  tftlrtecntb-centiiry  eop^int  nuiy  luive  laiseti  out  a  coJumii  fivfn:i; 
Mitnlt«r  linldiajr*  whleb  niit^bt  n'prwii'iit  tbe  ImnUrs  and  extni  pbmirbs. 

e.  fW».  U.f.  Out  rlr^tttc  WHH  ]arKc.34  +  S4  4-?H'f  34  a.  llicm  nre  ml»f>  fonr  hoWtnffji  of  14  a.,  mid 
Hircc  of  A  ft.  (About  1  virg.)  ««nikic>»t  the  m-'Vcq  bordars,  AImi  a  frt-c  tenant  of  B  vLrg>  and  clgbt  Moudii)- 
men  with  ^ciirtlllngfs,' 

7.  Vptenofl.  lUnn.  Cart.  Tbi!!  table  Inclndevf  hide*  (A  r1rg.>of  thrtv  tnv  tetianti.  There  lira  Alio 
I  virg.  *>f  *iifrmanfti  Sirru  iMiJi-ni,'  mtnl  feventeeu  MoiiilnyiEieu  with  logetluT  »l  a. 

«.   irriforr,  R.   C.    ^  "I  ait?  JO  a.    Fire  rlrnfate*,  vi*,  *.  3,  1.  |,  1  ♦.-vtrn  hMnra;  are  not 

trusludcO.    There  are  i  Mondnynieu  (frqfttu'i,  sr'ven  of  nhom  btdd  toifi-ther  Itt  ti, 

t>  th»rt„».  U,  C.  Jl  I.  „  ;  vary  trouj  23  to  3Sft»  There  arc  alwi  thirteen  MoiulavniPn  it0ttfin4^*^\ 
r-  Ith  Wiut  \'i  i%,  t-*M  h.who  may  aooount  for  the  * abbot'ii  hide*'  kieiJi|f  Vtl|  ADd  a  |  virx/ 

A!  ^  Mith  \\  Idde  and  S  virK.,  and  a  number  o[  croftn, 

:,  K.  (  , '  io  h».ir.  i*-^s  10  aV  of  which  1|  v^rg.  In  Ln  demesne,  loarlog  fw  rij^a^n  tO^  viry, 

bfOkru  liitti  tamtkW  htil  i  *U  e  of  8  a.  and  twenty  or  thirty  of  !»<, 

11.  ff^irfjw.  It  C,  I  vlrp.  ])r]t\  by  *K  frenjaa  (Iiiiudit^or)  for  6i»    Tlicitt  &ro  aka  ftto 

ooltera '  with  10  a.  c  Utnlara),  and  titii  cn>fiJ* 
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For  the  figures  in  square  brackets  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  documents. 

18.  Kenswotiht  D.  B.  Two  actual  five  possible  ploughs.  P.  8.  P. :  There  are  also  six  cotters  holding  in 
all  S  virg.  for  rent. 

14.  ErdUf^  D.  8.  P.    Also  four  Mondaymen  with  8  a  each.    One  half-virg.  Is  given  as  4  -f-lO  a. 

16.  Sandon^  D.  B.  Also  sixteen  cotters.  Tlie  18  actual  and  14  possible  ploughs  Include  the  priert. 
D.  R.  P. :  There  are  also  twenty-seven  operarii  (6  or  10  a.)  and  cotters  apUnst  twenty>eight  bordars 
«nd  cotters  in  D.  B.  KXao  %  half-hides  a^ust  the  priest ;  taking  these  as  4  virg.  equal  here  to  S  oat 
would  leave  in  1066  IS  car.  for  twenty-four  villains. 

16, 18,  and  SI.    DeUiU  given  above. 

17.  indWim,  D.  8.  P. :  The  table  includes  1  virg.  in  demesne,  wliich  (survev  1181)  *pald  geld  with 
the  rest.*  There  are  also  a  dozen  tenants  for  rent,  holding  in  all  some  SU  a^  who  may  represent  the  ten 
bordars.   The  slie  of  the  virgate  is  given  by  Hale  (p.  Ixiii)  from  tlm  1S7S  survey. 

15.  Bumwell,  D.  8.  P.  Also  ten  operariU  with  in  all  100  a.  against  the  eight  bordars,  who  probablj 
made  up  the  (D.  B.)  |^sar. 

SO.  Chingford^  D.  8.  P.  Also  seven  holdings  of  6  a.  against  six  bordars.  Tho  size  of  the  virgate  it 
given  in  the  survey,  p.  19S. 

n.  Hamest  D.  8.  P.    Also  two  holdings  of  5  and  7  a. 

As  to  the  acreage  of  the  Domesday  holdings,  the  figures  speak 
for  themselves,  but  one  or  two  other  points  are  worth! notice. 

1.  At  Button  and  at  Beauchamp  we  find  in  1222  a  number  of 
holdings  not  to  be  traced  in  Domesday.  They  are  described  in 
acres,  but  are  mostly  fractions  of  virgates,  and  are  entered  amongst 
the  virgates  which  represent  the  ancient  villainage,  while  in  both 
manors  there  are  tenentes  de  dominico  entered  separately.  It  is 
possible  that  part  of  the  demesnes  were  granted  after  1086  in 
tenancies,  the  origin  of  which  was  afterwards  forgotten;  but  it 
may  be  that  we  have  here,  as  on  the  Burton  manors,  ancient  rent- 
holdings  omitted  in  Domesday.  On  most  of  the  manors  it  is  clear 
that  there  cannot  in  1086  have  been  any  other  tenants  (except 
cottagers,  and  an  occasional  free-holder)  besides  those  enumerated 
in  Domesday  ;  there  is  no  room.  Any  rent  tenants  there  were  in 
1086  on  these  manors,  which  are  scattered  through  several  counties, 
must  have  been  included  among  the  Domesday  villani. 

2.  The  table  bears  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  Domesday 
plough  team.  The  formal  terms  of  the  great  survey  ought  obviously 
to  have  been  used  with  a  fixed  meaning.  The  language  suggests 
that  '  car.'  was  so  used,  and  Mr.  Bound  has  proved  that  some  at 
least  of  the  compilers  took  caruca  as  absolutely  equivalent  to 
*  8-ox  team.'  *    The  evidence  is  strong,  but  does  it  carry  us  quite  so 

*  Feudal  England^  p.  85. 
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far  as  the  local  retiiiiis  v>  On  some  of  the  raaiiors  in  the  Petcr- 
horoiigh  survey  of  1125'^  it  looks  as  if  local  4<ox  ploughs  were 
reduced  by  Domesday  to  8-ox  teamB.  The  villainage  at  Caterings 
18  in  D.  B.  31  (««r)  vilh,  10  car. ;  in  the  Peterborough  survey  40  viU.» 
with  40  virgates  and  22  plouglis.  At  Tedinwelle  I).  B.  24  vilL, 
11  hord.p  7  car. ;  P.  S.  iTinguelle)  26i  virg,,  12  ploughs.  At  Wer- 
mintone  D.  B.  32vilL,  8  car.  ;  P.  S*  84^  virg,,  l(i  ploughs-  In  each 
case  P.  S.  gives  about  2  virgates  to  a  plough,  and,  astlje  number  of 
virgates  is  pretty  closely  four  times  tliat  of  the  I>.  II.  ploughs,  this 
seems  due,  not  to  large  virgates,  but  to  small  plough-teams  of 
only  four  oxen,  the  number  of  which  was  halved  by  Domesday,^ 
But  was  this  reduction  to  8-ox  standard  universal  or  even  general? 
The  area  of  the  ploughland  would  vary  with  the  soil,  and  a  plough 
■would  till  less  in  villainage  than  on  the  demesne,  because  the  vil- 
'  kins'  teams  were  partly  occupied  in  working  for  the  lord ;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  more  than  four  oxen,  much  less 
a  full  8-ox  team,  were  kept  on  50,  B€>,  or  GO  acres  in  manors  3,  7, 
14,  16,  18,  and  20,  especially  when  we  find  the  other  manors  with 
ploughlaods  of  0(5,  112,  and  120  acres,  just  twice  the  size.  These 
careful  surveys  can  hardly  have  used  liere  a  double  and  there  an 
ordinary  acre ;  and  that,  alternately,  on  maiiors  only  B  or  10  miles 
apart.*  It  seems  possible  that  at  Tidwoldinton  we  have  the  transition 
from  a  smaller  team  T.  R.  E.  to  a  larger  one  T,  11.  \\\;  the 
demesne  ploughs  in  1222  had  ten  oxen,  and  three  tenants'  ploughs 
T.  It.  W.  of  ten  would  nearly  equal  eight  T.  E.  E.  of  four  oxen. 
TrV^istow  (8)  suggests  a  6-ox  plough  in  1086.  Standing  alone  this 
scarcely  amounts  to  evidence,  and  the  xi  ear  of  Domesday  may  be  a 
mistake  for  xv>  hut  there  seem  to  be  other  eases  on  the  Peter- 
borough manors.'* 

3.  The  figures  bring  out  very  plairdy  that  on  many  manors  the 
villains  of  1086  held  much  more  land  than  their  successors,  the 
virgaters  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  virgates  seem  often  to 
have  been  carved  out  of  half-hides  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Earlier  still  the  holdings  had  probably  been  full  hides;  it  was  the 
same  process  whidi  later  brola-  up  the  vu*gates  into  half- virgates  and 
ferhngs.  We  can  hardly  8Ui>pose  that  the  personal  status  of  a  tenant 
farming  CO  acres,  and  in  the  west  100  or  140  acres,  can  have  been 
a  very  had  one,  whatever  services  may  liave  been  due  from  his 

•  Pntiletl  m  app.  to  Chrouicon  Pi'tniburtjt'nfie  (Camden  S<iciety)>  here  citotl  ii'-i  P.H. 
^  Is  not  ihie  also  the  eKplanation  of  ^uch  ilouble  entries  a^  Luduiim  (D.  15. 1.  122  b, 

W.  240),  *  Iw  car.  vel  30  car.;  and  Camlover  (D.  U.  42  a),  *  U  int.  IK  car.'? 

•  Nor  b  there  any  reason  to  suHp*!ct  enormous  acres  in  Essex,  Herts*  or  Hunts. 

•  On  each  of  three  manors,  Tinguelle,  Cotingham,  and  AlwokUnlon,  P.  S.  gives  in 
demesne  *  two  ploughs  with  (together)  12  oxen/  and  in  each  case  these  appear  as  2^ 
not  OB  14  car,  in  D,  B.  It  may  be  that  these  ploughs  were  in  1 125  temporarily  shorl 
or  their  full  teams,  but  at  both  Tinguelle  and  Aldwoldinton  the  tenants  Beem  also  to 
Ufte  small  teatn^  :  ai  T.  of  4  oxen,  at  A*  apparently  of  6  oxen,  for  while  D.  B.  gives 
20  vilL  7  car.  F,  S.  gives  7  ploygha  on  21  virgates  (taking  'S  as  hiM  by  millors). 
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holding.  Many,  if  not  all,  such  tenants  must  have  had  partners 
or  labourers  (who  must  be  considered  in  any  estimates  of  popu* 
lation),  and  the  large  amount  of  services  due  is  in  itself  evidence  in 
their  favour.'^  Taking  these  on  the  same  scale  in  proportion  to 
acreage  as  in  1266,  the  day-works  due  weekly  from  each  villain  in 
1086  work  out  as  follows :  From  October  to  July,  at  Cliflford,  8  days ; 
Frocester,  6 ;  Churcham,  8,  besides  in  each  case  two  days  team- 
work ;  in  August  and  September  10,  20,  and  26  days  a  week 
respectively,  besides  bederipes.  The  origin  of  such  services  (if  as 
old  as  1086)  seems  necessarily  connected  with  the  holding  rather 
than  with  any  personal  servitude  of  the  tenant. 

4.  Our  comparison  leaves  the  history  of  the  Monday  lands 
doubtful.  Their  services  give  them  all  the  appearance  of  ancient 
tenancies,  but  in  most  cases  they  make  up,  either  by  themselves  (in 
3,  4,  7,  and  8)  or  (in  1  and  2)  with  other  scraps,  one  virgate  or 
half-virgate.  They  do  not  connect  themselves  on  these  manors 
with  the  Domesday  hordarii^  who  on  some  Peterborough  manors 
worked  one  day  a  week.**  F.  Baring. 


TWO   LETTERS   ADDRESSED   TO   WILLIAM  RUFUS. 

In  a  British  Museum  MS.  of  the  epistles  of  Ivo  of  Chartres  *  arc 
included  two  letters  by  other  bishops  of  the  time  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  editions  of  their  authors'  works,  and  are,  so  far  as  I 
know,  unprinted.  They  are  both  addressed  to  King  William  (Eufus) 
of  England,  and  their  contents  are  of  some  interest  in  relation  to 
two  of  the  many  quarrels  of  that  monarch  with  clergy  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  letters,  Dr.  Liebermann,  in  a  most 
instructive  paper,^  has  shown  that  the  intimacy  of  Anselm  with 
Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons  and  papal  legate,  doubtless  possesses  an 
importance  beyond  that  of  mere  private  friendship,  and  that  the 
influence  of  the  more  practical  and  statesmanlike  prelate  may  be 
traced  with  some  certainty  in  the  policy  pursued  by  the  saint  and 
scholar.  Of  actual  correspondence  however  between  Hugh  and 
William  nothing  seems  to  have  been  known  to  be  extant,  although 
the  king  is  recorded  to  have  written  to  Hugh.    The  present  letter, 

**  We  mast,  however,  remember,  what  is  often  forgotten,  that  day-works  were  in 
many  cases  only  half-days.  This  is  often  specially  mentioned ;  perhaps  it  was  often 
thought  too  notorious  to  be  mentioned  at  all.  Many  cases  of  light  tasks  of  fencing, 
ditching,  <tc.,  point  the  same  way. 

"  The  hordarii  of  the  Peterborough  survey  work  one  day  at  Castre,  Scotter, 
TJndele,  Pihteslea  (here  and  at  Castre  they  are  also  called  cotsets),  and  thresh  two  days 
at  Glinton.    On  the  last  three  manors  they  agree  exactly  in  number  with  D.  B. 

*  Boyal  MS.  11.  A.  X.  f.  119  b,  written  late  in  the  twelfth  century. 

«  'Anselm  von  Canterbury  und  Hugo  von  Lyon'  {Dcnkschr.  an  0.  Waits). 
Hannover,  18S(>. 
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^hich  18  the  reply  to,  or  at  least  follows,  one  of  William's,  is  written 
immediately  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  death  of  Pope  Urban  II 
(d.  29  July  1099),  about  twelve  months  therefore  before  the  death 
of  William.  It  certainly  displays  considerable  diplomatic  dexterity 
in  the  use  made  of  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  the  papacy. 

The  second  letter  illustrates  an  episode  familiar  to  readers  of 
Mr.  Freeman,^  It  does  not  settle  the  point  which  he  leaves  doubt- 
ful, viz,  whether  the  demolition  of  the  towers  of  Le  Mans  cathedral 
was  actually  carried  out  by  Kildebert^  as  William  ordered,  but  it 
gives  a  vivdd  picture  of  the  straits  in  which  the  bishop  was  placed. 
The  not  very  dignified  attempt  to  throw  the  burden  of  resistance 
on  his  clergy  was  hardly  likely  to  produce  much  impression  on  the 
king,  but  it  may  have  gained  time,  and  time,  as  it  happened,  was 
of  importance.    The  date  lies  between  1098  and  1100, 

J,   P.   GiLSON. 

W.  victor ioBo  Anglorum  Kegi  Hv.  Lugdunensis  aecclesiae  aeruus 
deuotas  orationes  et  fidele  seruitimn,  Regalig  gratiae  tuae  prerogatiua 
donatus  et  nxunificentie  nmneribiis  honoratus  etsi  non  di^rnas  tamen 
quantas  ualeo  benignitati  toae  gratianioi  actiones  rependo ;  et  quia 
litteranim  tnarum  aiictoritate  ad  multnin  de  dilectione  tua  confideiidum 
inuitor,  non  ufc  apostohcae  sedis  legatus,  non  ut  magist(?r,  non  ad 
increpandum,  non  ad  redarguendum,  sed  ut  uems  amicus  ttnis,  licet 
exiguus,  totus  tamen  tibi  deuotus,  pro  Bancta  dei  aecclesia  maiestati 
tuae,  regura  exceUentisaime,  sopplicaturus  accedo*  Moret  enim  et 
assiduiB  geniitibua  lanientatur  ueuerabilem  seruura  dei  Cantuariae 
archiepiscopum  exulare  et  sedem  Cantuariensem  dulciflua  ac  fructuosa 
doctrina  eiua  lam  tanto  tempore  destitutam  uacare*  Kt  licet  in  dis- 
positione  regni  tai  miiltos  et  fideles  habeas  consiliarioSi  in  causa  tamen 
salutia  animae  tuae  tanto  pauciorea  babes,  qnanto  plures  sunt  qui 
tua  quam  qui  te  diligunt.  Non  indignetur  igitur  quaeso  nnhi  maiestas 
tua,  si  de  animi  tui  liberalitate  conftsus  pauca  tibi  suggero  ad  sahitem  et 
liODorem  tuuiii  portitientia.  Consideret  precor  soUertia  tua  inter  tot 
uictorias  quibus  barbaras  natione?  assiduo  ^operas  quam  parua,  immo 
nulla,  sit  uictoria  uel  saeculi  gloria  quemlibet  episcopuni  a  sede  sua 
priuare,  cum  omnes  qui  in  regnis  tibi  suhditls  degunfc  solo  uerbo  uel  niitu 
ualeas  exilio  relegare*  Non  est  boo  contra  reges  tenrae  iw\  poptili 
principea  bellum  gerere,  sod  ilium  per  quern  regnant  et  per  quem  tu 
gentium  superator  existis  ad  iracundiam  prouocare.  Obsecro  serenitatem 
tuam  ut  ab  ipso  per  qiieiu  alios  uincere  soles  semper  uinci  patiaris,  immo 
melius  uineas  dementia  et  pietate.  In  tali  hello  comniodum  est  semper 
uinci,  dampnum  autein  uincere.  Qui  euini  dominatur  animo  suo  fortior 
est  expugnatore  urbium.  Patere  igitur  ab  ipso  uinci,  immo  te  ipsum  ipse 
uincas  quoniam  pro  tantis  uictoriis  tibi  diuinitua  concessia  nequaquam 
acceptabile  deo  sacrificium  offerre  uales,  nisi  pro  caritate  eies  qui  te 
omniimi  uictorem  fecit  ipse  tui  uictor  extiteris.  Ad  siimiuam  petitioms 
meae  finis  hie  est,  ut  predictum  uenerabiJem  uirum  Cautuariensem 
archiepiscopum  sedi  suae  restituas  et  rebus  auis  eum  reinuestiri  iubeas  ad 

*  Beign  of  William  Ru/m,  vol.  U.  eh*  vj ,  and  AppenduL  RB. 
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honorem  illius  t|ui  ae  in  suis  uestiri  testatur,  ut  intor  eos  ascribi  merearia, 
quibua  in  tremeiidi  examiiiis  die  dicturus  est  *  Quod  mil  ex  minimis  meia 
fecistis  mihi  fecistis/  Ad  quod  regalis  suldiQiitas  tua  tanto  honorabilius 
flecti  iwterit,  quanto  te  non  secularis  potesUs  aiit  apostolica  auctoritas 
sed  soliua  dei  timor  com|>ellet  et  caritas,  quandor[uidem  domiimm  papam 
.Urbanum  seeiilo  migrasse  certis  constat  intliciis* 

De  cetera  notiim  uobis  fieri  copio  quanto  desiderio  paraitatis  meae 
deuotam  fidelitatem,  non  tarn  uerborum  assertione  quam  operum 
exhibitione,  excellentiae  uestrae  paratii3  sim  commeiidare»  ita  nt  sernitio 
uestro  u1>i  oportunitas  fuerifc  pro  posse  inuigilare  nicbilque  post  deum 
ntilitati  et  honori  uestro  deerouerini  proponere.  Sunt  et  alia  quae  fideli 
uestro  aljbati  sancti  Carileffi  *  familiari  amico  meo  uobis  referenda  credidi. 
De  quibus  omnibus  celsitudo  uentra  mihi  do  gratia  uestra  prGSumentl  et 
faciem  uestram  uidere  cupienti  dignettit  rescribere. 

W,  d,  g.  regi  Anglorum  Buoque  domino  karissimo  J[ldebertus]  Ceno- 
mannorum  episcopus  saluiem  efe  regnar©  cum  Christo  in  sempiternum. 
Cum  uiderit  litteraa  meas  dominus  mens  attendat  in  Htteris  et  lacrimas 
raeas  et  suspiria  mea  dooiinus  et  consolator  meus.  Nee  exerceat  in  seruo 
suo  uim  quam  me  meruisse  eonfiteor,  sed  ex  dementia  mitigetur,  qua 
nicliil  in  principe  gloriosius  est.  Quorsum  autera  tendant  liaec  in  promptu 
est.  Dum  in  nostra  ainodo  sicut  consuetudinis  est  residerem  laultisque 
attoUerem  preconiis  illud  preciosum  uas,  quod  pro  liumilianda  tiirre 
matria  aecclesiae  ad  recondendum  beatissimi  luliani  corpus  regia  uestra 
liberalitas  promisit»  ma^^no  alTectu  sacerdotibus  indicens  ut  unuaquisque 
in  sua  boc  parrocbia  predicaret,  plebesque  suas  docerent,  quam  utiliter 
domine  mi  rex  aecclesiae  uestrae  prouideriliSi  quantimique  darapnum  el 
aecclesiae  et  nobis  et  uobis  ex  predicta  tiirre  succreuerit,  tanta  in  noa 
orta  est  dissensio,  tantum  scandalum,  ut  fere  plusquam  quingenti  sacer- 
dotes  sinodum  exirent  attestantes  se  nullani  nobis  obedientiam  im- 
pensuros,  nullam  aecclesiae  reuereotiami  si  ego,  cuius  est  domum  domini 
tueri,  earn  ipse  destruerera,  et  exemplum  destruendi  alias  aecclesias 
praeberom.  In  eo  etenim  auctoritatem  ainittebant  «t  ipai  resistendi 
uiolatoribus  aecclesiarum  dei»  et  bis  qui  nulla  coberciti  disciplina  nuUo 
timore  commoti  passim  et  frequenter  in  nostra  diocesi  aecclesias  in- 
uadunt  frangunt  ince[n]dunt,  si  ego  boc  facere  praesumerem,  quod  ne  fieret 
sub  excommunicatione  prohibebam*  Multi  etiam  eorundem  sacerdottim 
elemosinas  reportauerunt  quas  confratres  et  benefactorea  ipsi  miserani 
aecclesiae.  Viderunt  boc  ikleles  uiri,  uiderunt  inquam  et  audierunt, 
quibus  et  quantis  persuasion i bus  luctatws  sum  lenire  reclamantes,  clamo- 
rem  reprimere,  njcbilque  perieeerini.  Supplex  igitur  extt-odonianusmeas 
ad  genua  domini  mei  rogaturua  ut  pro  solo  amore  dei  et  bonore  dignitatis 
regiae  suam  mutet  sententiam.  Prouideat  mibi  et  aecclesiae  dei  procuret  ne 
uel  ego  auctoritatem  perdam  resistendi  uiolatoribus  aecclesiarum  dei  uel 
ips[a]e  aecclesiae  tarn  sublimem  regem  suae  principium  aentiant  destruC'^ 
tionis. 

Praeterea  attendat  dominus  nullam  aliunde  uim  nullam  iustitiam  qua 
re  prim  ant  iir  malefac  tores  aecclesiarum  Cbristi  nisi  aeccleaiam  uestram 

*  Probably  Evcrard,  albot  of  S.  C&lais,  in  dioQ,  Le  Mans.  St.  Ivo  (op.  lil.) 
expreHscH  an  ojifavgiurable  opiaton  of  him* 
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matrem  nostrum  habere^  quae  filiabiis  suis^  quibus  prodesse  debet  auxilio, 
tiocebit  exeniplo,  si  uobis  in  y estro  placet  proposito  demorari.  Ego  qyoque 
solo  nomine  fufciinia  episcopus  nee  in  laicos  nee  in  Bacerdotes  aecclesiasti- 
cam  tueri  potero  c  en  sura  in  ^  cum  utrique  nos  non  tan  turn  uiderint  non 
tutorem  illius  sed  etiam,  quod  ad  ordinia  nostri  ruinam  pertingit,  deslrtic- 
torem.  Nulla  itaque  uoluutate  resistendi  domino  m&o  commotus,  nulla 
suorum  benefactorum  obliuione  dctentus,  sed  sola  necessitate  et  angustiis, 
quae  mibi  multo  maioreg  quam  dici  possit  eminent,  coactus  iterum  atque 
iterum  rogo  ut  aiidiro  me  dignetur,  lacrimaa  meaB  aspiciat,  uelit  seruum 
suom  et  fidelem  suam  non  amittere  anctoritatem  ordinis  sui  quem  mnltia 
cogiioui  indieiis  et  Ictari  et  uelle  me  bene  agere  et  per  omnia  sacri  ordinis 
instituta  conseruare.  Proinde  quid  me  uel  facere  uel  pati  uoluerit  dominua 
meus  eligat,  maudet,  pro  certo  babens,  et  tamquam  si  sub  oculis  suis  sub 
sacTosancta  misteria  iurarem  rsitum  credens,  quia  quicquid  uel  facturua 
sit  in  me  uel  iussurus  de  me  uel  missuras  me,  uumquam  fidelitati  illius 
renuntiabo,  nuinquam  de  dampno  letabor^  numquam  queram  [$k\  ratus 
fore  mibi  potius  ut  alicubi,  tain  procnl  ab  bostibus  suis  et  familiaritate  et 
looo  quam  a  regno  suo»  deo  Beruiara^  animae  meae  prosim^  expectem  tarn 
misericordiam  Regis  Angelorum  quam  clementiam  Regis  Angloruui. 
Reguet  doininns  meus  in  aefcernum. 
Goiffridus  mala  terra.'* 


THE    BAELIEST    FINES. 

The  year  1179  is  fixed  upon  by  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  Professor 
Maitland,  in  their  '  History  of  English  Law/ ii.  96,  as  the  date 
from  which  'we  begin  to  get,  in  a  fe%v  cases  at  first  hand,  in  many 
ca&es  at  second  hand/  triio  tinea.  In  my  '  Feudal  England  * 
(p,  609)  I  have  claimed  for  a  fine  of  20  July  1175  the  iK>8ition 
not  only  of  a  true  tine,  but  of  the  earliest  document  of  the  kind 
as  yet  discovered.  In  addition  to  two  of  1176,  which  I  have  also 
there  printed  (p.  614),  I  have  noted  a  third  of  that  year  (p.  575), 
and  Mr,  Poole  has  lately  discovered  another.  As  I  can  add  to 
these  one  of  1178,  and  can  assign  to  the  two  following  years  finos 
not  hitherto  noted,  it  would  Evvm  desirable  to  set  forth  the  fines 
known  at  present  up  to  1180. 

1175.    July  20. 

1,  Evesham  :  ad  proximftm  feslitm  sane te  Marfjairte  post  mortnn 
comitis  Ileffinaldi  Coniubir,  Before  William  fitz  Audeline,  Witliam 
fitz  Ralf,  William  Basset  (see  *  Feudal  England,'  p.  509), 

1170.    March  12. 

2.  Lincoln:  die  veneriafcstomneti  Orefiorii  proximo  posiquam 
domifius  Ilciuicus  Bfcundua  primo  €*'pil  liifantiati    Seottornm    aptid 

*  Is  this  a  refcronce  to  some  lost  work  of  the  Benodictme  hiBtorinn  of  Sicily  ?  The 
letter  which  followB  is  Jidilre«iied  to  a  Gaufridus  (cx-ubbot  of  8.  Launomar  at  BIoib), 
but  the  words  seem  to  refer  to  what  prec^^les,  TUq  date  of  the  histcnaQ's  death  ib 
uncertam ;  he  was  alive  in  July  10^6. 
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Eboracum.    Before  Hugh  de  Gundeyile,   William  fltz  Balf,  and 
William  Basset,  justices  (Vespasian,  E.  xx.  f.  44). 

The  opening  words  are  Hec  est  concordia  only ;  otherwise  the 
form  is  normal.  Mr.  Eyton,  while  inexplicably  ignoring  this  fine, 
rightly  questioned  ^  the  date  of  another,  on  fol.  46  d,  which  is 
entered  as  of  Saturday  after  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  (1176),  but  which  must,  as  he  observes,  from  the 
names  of  the  justices,  belong  to  1179.  The  three  justices  of  our  fine 
are  those  assigned  to  this  circuit  by  the  chronicler. 

April  15. 

8.  Hereford :  die  lovis  j)roxima  post  octabas  Pascliae  proximae 
postquam  dominus  rex  Anglie  [sic]  accepit  fdelitatem  et  Uganciam, 
Scotorum  apud  Eboracum.  Before  Bertram  de  Yerdon,  William  fitz 
Stephen,  and  Thurstan  fitz  Simon,  justices  {Magn.  Reg.  alb.  at 
Lichfield) .« 

These  are  the  three  justices  assigned  to  this  circuit  by  the 
chronicler. 

June  29. 

4.  Oxford :  \ad\  proximwm  festum  apostolorum  Petri  et  PatUi 
postquam  dominus  Rexcepit  ligantiam  baronum  Scotiae  apud  Eboracum. 
Before  Richard  Giffard,  Roger  fitz  Beinfrid,  and  John  de  Caerdif, 
justices  (*  Feudal  England,'  p.  514). 

The  first  two  are  among  the  three  justices  assigned  to  this 
circuit  by  the  chronicler. 

July  1. 

5.  Leicester :  proxima  die  lovis  post  proximum  festum  apostolorum 
Petri  et  Paidi postquam  Hugiu'io  legatus  Rome  pervenit  in  AngUam. 
Before  Hugh  de  Gundeville,  William  fitz  Balf,  and  William  Basset, 
justices  {ibid.  514). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  neither  in  this  nor  in  the  Lincoln  fine, 
belonging  to  the  same  circuit  and  made  before  the  same  justices,  is 
the  fine  said  to  bo  made  in  curia  Regis^  although  in  both  cases  the 
formula  unde  placitumfuit  [or  de  qua  placitum  erat]  inter  cos  in  curia 
domini  Regis  occurs. 

1178.    Easter  [April  9]. 

6.  Westminster :  ad  scaccarium  Pascliae  prox[imae']  post  concor- 
diam  inter  Papam  Alexandrum  et  Fredericum  Imperatorem.  Before 
Richard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Richard  de  Luci,  William  Basset, 
Roger  fitz  Reinfred,  Ralf  fitz  Stephen,  Robert  Mantell  (Thame 
Caxtulary). 

Apart  from  its  intrinsic  value  as  illustrating,  for  instance,  the 

'  Itinerary  of  Henry  II,  p.  199,  noU. 

*  See  Mr.  Poole's  report  on  the  maniments  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lichfield, 
lHh  Rep,  of  Hist  MSS,  Comm,,  app.,  part  yiii.  p.  218. 
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bishop's  return  the  previous  month  from  his  judicial  duties  in 
Normandy,  and  his  assumption  of  them  in  England^  the  special 
interest  of  this  fine  is  found  in  the  parallel  it  presents  to  the 
document  referred  to  in  '  Bracton's  Note  Book '  (case  1095)  as  a 
Concordia  •  •  •  recordata  apud  Westnwnasterium  ad  scaccarium  de 
tali  termino,  scilicet  eo  tempore  postqiiaiti  Papa  Alexander  et  Jw- 
perator  A lemann'  concordati  fuerunt.  Professor  Maitland  comments 
thus : — 

It  is  curious  to  find  an  English  legal  document  dated  by  relation  to  a 
foreign  event,  though  24  July  1177,  the  day  on  which  Frederic  received 
the  kiss  of  peace,  is  for  ever  memorable. 

The  above  fine  favours  the  view  that  the  document  described  in 
*  Bracton*s  Note  Book  '  was,  after  all,  a  true  fine,  though  Professor 
Maitland  thought  not. 

1179.    AprU27. 

7.  Westminster :  ad  scaccarium  die  Veneris  proxinia  post  festum 
S.  Marci  anno  xxv^  regni  eiusdem  Henrici,  Before  Bichard,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  Geoflfrey,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  others  (*  Bracton's  Note 
Book,'  case  715). 

This  is  the  first  and  only  fine  on  our  list  known  to  Professor 
Maitland  when  he  compiled  his  list  of  the  earliest  fines.' 

June  80. 

8.  Lincoln :  die  sahbati  proxinia  post  octahas  Petri  et  Pauli  anno 
regni  Henrici  secundi  xx^if  [«ic]. 

Before  Geoflfrey,  bishop  of  Ely,  Nicholas,  archdeacon  of  Coventry, 
and  Gilbert  Pipard  (Vesp.  E.  xx.  45  d).  This  is  the  fine  spoken 
of  above  as  rightly  referred  by  Mr.  Eyton  to  1179  instead  of  1176. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  circuit  as  that  which  follows. 

July  80. 

9.  Coventry :  [no  details.] 

Before  Geoflfrey,  bishop  of  Ely,  Nicholas,  archdeacon  of  Coventry, 
Master  E[eginald]  de  Weseby,  Geoflfrey  Hose,  and  Gilbert  Pypard 
(Eyton,  p.  226 ;  Lilleshall  Cartulary,  f.  85). 

These  are  the  five  names  of  the  justices  assigned  to  this  circuit 
by  the  chroniclers. 

August  8. 

10.  Guildford :  anno  post  primam  coronationem  domini  Henrici 
regis  Angl\  Henrici  secundi  xxv^  die  lunacyproximaante  assumptionem 
beate  Marie.  Before  John,  bishop  of  Norwich,  Hugh  Mordach» 
Michael  Belet,  Bichard  del  Pek,  Balf  Brito  (HarL  MS.  1708, 
f.  181). 

Here  again  the  five  names  are  those  of  the  justices  assigned  to 

'  Select  Pleas  of  th$  Crown,  toL  i.  (Selden  Society),  InirodacUon,  p.  xxTii. 
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this  circuit,  which  strikingly  confirms  the  accaracy  of  the  chroni- 
clers/ 

1180.    February  11. 

11.  Oxford:  die  liine  proxima  post  octabas  Purificationis  heate 
Marie  proxime  postquam  Lodowicus  Rex  Francie  venitin  Angliam  ad 
Sanctum  Thomam. 

Before  Richard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Geoflfrey,  bishop  of  Ely, 
John,  bishop  of  Norwich,  Eannulf  de  Glanville,  Godfrey  de  Lucy, 
Gilbert  Pipard,  Roger  fitz  Eeinfred,  Alan  de  Foumeaux  {FumelUs)^ 
and  other  justices  ('  Calendar  of  Bodleian  Charters  and  Rolls,'  p.  600 
and  *  Nigrum  Registrum '  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  fo.  171  *).  As 
in  Nos.  2  and  5,  supra,  the  fine  is  not  said  to  be  made  in  curia  regis, 
although  the  formula  und^  placitum  fuit  in  curia  domini  regis  duly- 
occurs  in  it. 

I  have  commented  in  *  Feudal  England '  (p.  676)  on  this  re- 
markable assemblage  of  justiciars  and  its  bearing  on  the  judicial 

changes  of  the  time. 

December  9. 

12.  Lincoln:  proxima  die  Martis  post  festum  sancti  Niclwlai 
anni  vicesimi  sexti  Regis  Henrici  secundi.  Before  Ranulf  de 
Glanvill,  Thomas  Basset,  Reginald  de  Curteney,  Roger  fitz^ 
Reinfred,  Michael  Relet,  and  others  (Vesp.  E.  xx.  f.  49). 

The  special  interest  of  this  fine  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  observed 
by  Mr.  Eyton  (to  whom  it  was  unknown), 

the  pipe  roll  of  27  Hen.  II,  Mich.  1181]  gives  us  scant  record  of  tlie 
itinera  of  justices.  Ranulf  de  Glanvill  had  held  Nova  placita  et  Novas 
conventioncs  in  Norfolk,  Sufifolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  (p.  243). 

We  obtain,  therefore,  from  this  fine  fresh  light  as  to  the  period  of 
his  Iter  and  the  names  of  the  justices  in  his  company. 

We  have  now  examined  twelve  fines,  of  which  only  one,  as  I 
have  said,  is  found  in  Professor  Maitland*s  list ;  they  are  all 
previous  to  tlie  date  at  which  the  Record  Office  collection  begins ; 
for  although  the  earliest  original  preserved  there  is  dated  1180- 
1183  in  the  Pipe  Roll  Society's  volume,  and  26-28  H.  II  by  Pro- 
fessor Maitland,  I  hold,  as  will  be  seen  below  (p.  302),  that  its  true 
date  was  1  Dec.  1182.®  After  1180  the  number  steadily  increases. 
It  may  be  confidently  expected  that  several  others  earlier  than 
1181  will,  in  due  course,  be  discovered;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  they  may  be  pubUshed  when  they  are. 

*  A  gift  to  Montacute  Priory  (Somerset  Record  Society,  viii.  137),  *  examined  and 
presented  before  the  king's  justices  at  nchestcr/  names  four  of  the  five  justices 
assigned  to  the  Somerset  circuit  in  1179. 

*  I  have  worked  from  the  latter,  but  Mr.  Poole  has  kindly  added  the  Latin  date 
from  the  original  (Bodleian  charters,  Suffolk  8). 

*  This  conclusion  makes  the  fine  of  29  April  1182  to  be  actually  the  earliest  now 
in  oflicial  custody.    ... 
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^'aluable  as  are  these  fines  for  their  dates  and  the  names  of  the 
justices^  they  are  also  of  importance  far  the  light  they  throw  on 
the  form,  as  yet  by  no  means  rigid,  in  wbich  the  fine  was  recorded. 
The  last  of  the  series,  for  instance,  begins :  Hec  Jinis  rgl  et  ron- 
eordm  qnefartafuit  Linvolie^  instead  of  the  form  which  finally  pre- 
vailed :  Hec  e»t  Jiualis  concordia  fai-ta  in  vuria  Domini  lietfis  apud 
&c.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  the  fine  was  made  before 
the  chief  justice,  Eaniilf  de  Glanville  himself-  Again,  the  change 
from  datin,^  by  great  public  events  to  dating  by  ref:;nal  years  seems 
to  liave  taken  place  at  a  well-delined  dale;  and  yet  the  last  of 
these  fines  but  one  recurs  to  the  older  practice* 

The  most  notable  points  however,  raised  by  the  words  of  these 
fines  is  the  possible  dij^tinction  they  involve  between  a  court  in 
which  the  king  was  present  and  a  court  in  which  he  was  not. 
Professor  Maitland  writes  of  the  distinction  between  the  central 
eonrt  and  those  of  the  justices  in  eyre — ^ 

Even  h6re>  beneath  the  obvious  distinction,  we  must  not  fail  to  notice 
the  essential  unity  of  royal  justice.  The  court  held  by  justices  in  eyre  is 
curia  refjis ;  so  it  is  called  in  every  fine  that  is  levied  before  it,  and, 
though  before  the  end  of  John's  reign  such  a  fine  will  say  that  it  was 
levied  in  curia  domini  Regis  coram  iustitiariis  iiiJierantibitSf  this  dis- 
tinctive stylo  is  not  found  in  the  oldest  specimens,' 

I  have  advanced  in  my  '  Feudal  England'  the  theory  that  in  1173 
a  distinction  was  made  on  the  Vine  Roll  between  pleas  held  before 
the  king  himself  and  pleas  before  the  justices  in  eyre.  The  former 
were  entered  as  in  curia  n'^ini  the  latter  were  not.  Now,  if  we 
glance  at  the  twelve  fines  calendared  above,  we  find  that  one  (No.  1 ) 
was  made  in  the  king's  own  court,  while,  of  the  other  eleven,  Nos,  2, 3, 
4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  and  12  were  certainly  made  before  justices  in  eyre. 
As  to  two  of  these,  we  have  not  the  necessary  information  ;  but  of 
the  remaining  six,  one  (No,  4)  describes  itself  as  made  in  vuriu 
rrfjin,  and  live  (Nos.  2,  5,  K,  10,  12)  do  not.  The  point  must  not 
be  unduly  pressed ;  it  might  even  be  urged  that  if  the  words  were 
omitted  it  was  because  they  were  superfluous.  Still  the  fact 
remains  that,  when  these  fines  are  examined,  the  assertion  that  they 
always  describe  themselves  as  made  in  curia  domini  r^v//**  can  no 
longer  be  maintained. 

Fines  made  before  the  king  himself,  or  before  the  justices  in 
his  train,  special ly  deserve  our  attention.  That  of  1175,  which  I 
have  discussed  in  •  Feudal  England,'  should,  therefore,  be  compared 
with  three  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years  later*  The  first  of  these 
was  made  at  Melksham,  25  Jan.  1185/  and  is  recognised  as  a  true 
fine  in  Hunter's  volume  of  printed  fines,  and  by  Professor  Maitland^^ 


*  Sel^t  PUm  of  tlie  Cromt,  u  \u 
»  ScUcl  rUas  of  the  Crown,  i.  xxviU. 


See  Eyton,  p.  2G1. 
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though  the  normal  unde  j)lacitum  fuit,  &c.,  is  not  found  in  it. 
This  begins — 

Haec  est  finalis  couventio  facta  in  curia  domini  Regis  apud  Melkesham 
in  festo  ConTersionis  Beati  Pauli  Apostoli,  Anno  XXX  [I]  regni  Regis 
Henrici  Secundi  coram  Rannulfo  de  Glanvilla  et  Roberto  Marmion  et 
fiadulfo  filio  Stephani  camerario  et  Hugone  de  Morewic  et  Hugone 
Bardolf  dapiferis,  et  Roberto  de  Whitefeld  et  Rannulfo  de  Geddinges  et 
Gileberto  filio  Reinfridi  et  aliis  lusticiariis  et  Baronibus  Domini  Regis 
qui  tunc  interfuere  ibi. 

Eyton  mentions  (p.  261),  that  a  charter  of  confirmation  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Evesham  fine)  duly  followed,  and  was  witnessed  by 
the  first  three  of  the  above  justiciars  and  also  by  William  de  Ger- 
punville,  Amauri  Dispenser,  Durandus  de  Ostilli,  chamberlain,  and 
Walter  son  of  Turstin  fitz  Simon  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  his  reference.  The  second  of  these  fines  was  made  at 
Feckenham  (close  to  the  scene  of  the  earliest  fine),  15  July  1186. 
Its  opening  words,  like  those  of  that  one,  are  strictly  in  form. 

Heo  est  finalis  concordia  fsucia,  in  curia  Domini  Regis  apud  Fekeham 
die  Martis  proxima  ante  festum  Sancte  Margarete  Virginis  Anno  XXXII 
regni  Regis  Henrici  secundi,  coram  ipso  domino  rege  Henrici.*^ 

But  instead  of  naming,  like  the  fine  which  follows,  the  king's 
assessors,  it  mentions  no  justices,  but  closes  with  the  words,  Tea- 
t[ibits]  Rannulfo  de  Glanvile ;  Hugone  Bard[tdfo^  dapifero  domini 
Regia.^^  This  is  a  most  exceptional  and  therefore  interesting  form. 
This  fine  is  followed,  like  that  at  Evesham,  by  a  charter  of  the 
king. 

Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  presenti  carta  mea  confirmasse  conventionem 
coram  me  et  lusticpariis]  meis,  assensu  prioris  et  convent  us  de  Dun- 
st[apla]  et  Amalrici  dispensarii  mei  et  Amabilis  sponse  illius  factam.^^ 

The  third  of  these  fines  is  seven  months  later  (February  1187).*' 
It  is  comparatively  well  known,  having  been  extracted  by  Spelman 
from  the  Ramsey  Cartulary. 

Haec  est  finalis  conventio  faeta  in  curia  domini  Regis  apud  Clarendonc, 
anno  tricesimo  tertio  regni  regis  Henrici  secundi,  coram  domino  rege  et 
lohanne  filio  ejus  et  Randulpho  Glanville,  et  Huberto  decano  Ebora- 
censi,  et  Radulpbo  archidiacono  Herefordiae,  et  Roberto  de  Witefeld,  et 
Rogero  filio  Reinfridi,*^  et  Roberto  de  Inglisbam  archidiacono  Gloces- 
trensi,  et  locelino  archidiacono  Cicestrensi,  et  magistro  Thoma  de  Hussc- 
bume,^^  et  Michaele  Belet  et  aliis  baronibus  et  fidelibus  regis  qui  tunc 
ibi  praesentes  erant.^^ 

This  fine  is  followed  by  a  charter  of  Henry  II,  reciting  and  con- 
firming it. 

>•  Harl.  MS.  1885,  f.  23. 

"  The  same  two  are  the  witnesses  to  the  charter  of  confirmation. 

»»  Harl.  MS.  f.  23  d.  "  Eyton,  p.  276.  "  *  Reinfrici '  in  text. 

**  'Bussebume'  in  text.  **  Ramsey  Cartulary,  i.  121. 
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Sciatis  me  concessisse,  et  praesenti  carta  mea  confirmasse  conven- 
tionem  faotam  coram  me  apud  Glarendone,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  ^  Testibus: 
lohamie  filio  meo,  Banulpho  de  Glanville,  Huberto  decano  Eboracensi, 
Bogero  filio  Reynfridi ;  *^  Hugone  de  Morwic,  Hugone  Bard[ulfo], 
dapiferis  apud  ClarendoneJ® 

The  king's  charter  of  confirmation  is  the  one  feature  common 
to  all  three  fines ;  but  while  the  first  and  third  style  themselves 
Jinalis  conventio,  the  second  is  Jinalis  concordia.  On  the  other  hand 
the  king's  charters  speak  of  the  first  as  2b  finis,  and  of  the  other  two 
as  conventio.  This  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  loose,  as  yet,  was  the 
language  in  which  fines  were  described.  The  addition  of  a  royal 
charter  to  the  fine  certainly  favours  the  view  that  a  peculiar 
sanction  and  validity  were  conferred  on  a  fine  in  the  king's  own 
court. 

Adding  to  the  fines  described  above  that  of  1175,  edited  in  my 
*  Feudal  England,'  we  have  in  all  four,  of  which  the  first  and  second 
were  made  before  the  justices  in  the  king's  train,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  before  the  king  himself,  a  form  implying  that  Henry 
was  not  merely  staying  at  the  place,  but  was  actually  present  in 
court.  In  all  four  cases  there  is  a  royal  charter  of  confirmation, 
issued  as  an  immediate  sequel  to  the  fine,  but  of  these  I  can  only 
identify  three.  Two  of  them  confirm  the  fines  made  before  the 
king  himself,  and  these  describe  them  respectively  as  made  coram 
me  et  insticiariis  meis  and  coram  me.  The  third  describes  the  fine  of 
1175  as  made  in  curia  mea,  because,  I  hold,  the  king  himself  was 
not  present  in  court.  The  only  other  point  to  note  is  that  while 
the  first  and  third  of  these  fines  describe  themselves  as  firudis 
coficordia  the  second  and  fourth  are  finalis  amventio.  But  the 
royal  charters  of  confirmation  speak  of  the  first  as  afinis^  and  of 
the  third  and  fourth  as  a  conventio.  This  is  a  further  illustration 
of  that  looseness  of  legal  language  to  which  I  have  referred  above. 

Here,  for  comparison,  I  may  in  passing  glance  at  a  precisely 
similar  confirmation  by  royal  charter  of  a  fine  not  in  England,  but 
in  Normandy. 

Sciatis  me  •  •  .  concessisse  et  presente  mea  carta  confirmasse  finem 
et  concordiam  quae  facta  est  coram  me  .  .  .  Quare  volo  et  firmiter 
precipio  quod  prescripta  concordia,  sicut  coram  me  facta  fait,  firmiter  et 
inconcusse  teneatur. 

This  charter  cannot  be  later  than  1188,  and  may  be  rather  earlier. 

These  royal  charters  of  confirmation  were  not  absolutely  re- 
stricted to  fines  made  before  the  king  himself.  In  one  case,  that  of 
the  fine  standing  second  on  my  list,  the  cartulary  in  which  it  is 
entered  records  a  similar  chaxter,  although  the  fine  (concordia)  was 
made  before  justices  in  eyre  (12  March  1176). 

"  •  Reynfrici » in  text.  »•  Bamwy  Cartulary,  i.  123. 
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SoiatiB  me  concessisse  et  present!  carta  mea  confirmasse  couventionem 
et  concordiam  qye  racionabiliter  facta  fuit  inter  moiiachos  de  Bard[eneia] 
et  Thomam  Bardelf  ct  uxorem  eiiis  Roeia  filiam  Raduii  Hansaiin  et  lieredea 
eorum  de  terra  de  Edllngton  siciit  cirographiim  inter  eos  inde  factum 
coram  Hugone  de  Gundevilla  et  Willelmo  Basset  tunc  Iustic[iip]  meis 
in  coinitatu  Lmc'  et  carta  ipsius  Thome  testantar. 

This  charter  possesses  an  independent  value  from  the  names  of  its 
witnesses,  among  whom  are  two  of  the  envoys  sent  by  Henry  to 
SiciJy  at  the  close  of  May  1176.  We  may  say,  therefore,  from  the 
date  of  the  fine,  that  we  can  place  the  charter  with  certainty 
l>etween  tlie  middle  of  March  and  the  end  of  M-^y  117(n  The 
witnesses  are  Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  John,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
Hugh  de  Creissi,  Thomas  Bardalf,  WiUiam  do  Roiimare,  Baldwin 
Buelot,  Eobert  de  Stuteville,  Reginald  de  Warenne»  Hugh  de  Long- 
champ,  Robert  litz  Bernard,  and  Thomas  his  brother.  The  charter 
was  granted  at  Windsor  J'^ 

I  shall  close  with  a  very  remarkable  example  which  I  have 
lately  noted,  and  which  is  even  earlier  than  the  Evesham  fine  of 
1175,  It  must  he  previous  to  the  king's  departure  from  England 
in  1172,  and  is  probably  previous  even  to  his  depai'ture  in  June 
1170.'^  Its  wording,  therefore,  is  so  important  that  I  have  tran- 
scribed it  ///  i'xtrngo.  Although  the  word  ^finalis  is  wanting,  this, 
we  have  seen,  is  also  the  case  with  the  Lincolnshire  fine  of  1176,  to 
which  I  have  referred  above.  More  significant  is  the  absence  of  a 
date,  for  dating  seems  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  perfect  *  fine  * 
from  the  first.  In  other  respects,  and  especially  in  the  formula 
nude  pl^ivitum  fnH  inter  eos  in  vnrht  tlomini  reffis^  the  wording 
seemB,  in  every  way,  characteristic  of  the  perfect  '  fine/  The 
document,  therefore,  is  of  real  value  for  the  development  of  this 
institution.  Immediately  after  it  I  print  the  royal  charter  of  con- 
firmation, to  be  compared,  of  course,  with  those  I  have  given  above, 

Hec  est  concordia  facta  in  curia  domini  regis  Hcnrici  secundi  apud 
Wc'straonaHteriiim  ad  scacarium  [aic]  coram  Hicardo  Pictavensi  arcliidia- 
cono  et  Galfrido  Cantuarensi  archidiacono  et  Ricai'do  tesaurario  efe  Regi- 
naldo  de  Ware[nna]  et  Alano  do  Nevilla  et  Ada  de  G[erDemue]  et  aliis 
fidehbus  domini  regis  tuuc  ibi  presentibus  inter  Willielmum  de  Cantelu  et 
Emmam  uxorera  eius  et  Reinerum  et  Margcriam  uxorem  eius  de  quarta 
parte  toting  terre  que  fuit  Hugonis  do  Broc  in  Smethetone  et  in  Fineberga 
et  P[ebenhers  ?]  quara  predicti  Reinerus  et  Margeria  uxor  eius  clainaverDnt 
versus   predictos  Wiilichiium   de  Cantelu  et  Emmam  uxorem   eius  et 

'*  Veap.,  E.  XX,  f.  42, 

'^  It  is  remarkable  that  five  out  of  the  six  justices  before  whom  tlic  concottUa  was 
•  matle  "  are  fotmd  among  the  ten  *  barons  of  the  excheiiuer  *  before  whom  a  feolTnient 
was  executed  at  MichaehiiaB  in  1170  (probably)  aceordtng  to  Madox,  but  in  1169  ac- 
cording to  Eylon  (Itinn^rff,  p.  130}.  But  the  conlirmation  charter  of  tlie  Icing  (see 
below)  is  apparently  of  the  riame  date  as  the  concord,  and  Henry,  who  had  left  England 
in  U60,  was  only  here  in  1170  from  March  to  June, 
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unde  placitam  fuit  inter  eos  in  curia  doiuini  regis,  scilicet  quod  prefati 
Keinerua  efc  Margeria  uxor  eiws  quietos  (sic)  clama%^erioit  de  se  et  lieredibua 
Buis  Willelmo  do  Cautelu  et  Emme  uxor!  eius  et  Leredibus  eorum  imper- 
pctuum  totum  ins  et  totum  damium  q[uod]  dicebant  se  babere  in  terra 
ilia*  Et  Willelmus  de  Cantelu  eb  Emma  uxor  eiua  dederunt  predlctis 
Reinero  et  Margerie  exori  eius  et  beredibus  eius  [sic]  terram  de  Bircheia 
et  tcrrani  que  fuit  Godmauni  in  Snietlietone  et  vii  acras  et  dimidiain 
in  Spendelese  teoendas  de  se  et  de  heredibiis  suis  |ier  xii  deuarios  annua- 
tim  inde  reddendos  ad  tres  termiuos,  scilicet  ad  Natale  Dommi  iiij  d.  et 
ad  Paaca  iiij  d.  et  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelia  iiij  d.  Dabiint  et[iam]  ad 
XX  solidos  de  scutagio  ix  d,  et  ad  plus  plus  et  ad  minus  minus.  Et 
Willelmus  de  Cantelu  et  Emma  uxor  eius  et  heredes  eorum  warantiza- 
bunt  predictas  terras  predicto  Reinero  et  Margerie  uxori  eiua  et  bcredibua 
eonim  contra  omnes  homines  per  predictum  servicium.  Et  pro  hae 
Concordia  et  quieta  clamantia  dederunt  prcdicti  Willelmus  de  Cantelu  et 
Emma  uxor  eius  predictis  Reinero  et  llargerie  uxori  eiua  anum  anulum 
aureum  et  xx  &oL-^ 

The  royal  charter  of  confirmation  runs  thus  :  — 

H.  rex  Angl[orum]  etc.  .  .  .  Sciatis  me  eoncessisse  et  prei^nti  carta 
mea  confirmasse  concordiam  que  facta  est  in  curia  mea  coram  justic[ianis] 
meis  inter  Witlelmum  de  Cantelu  et  Emmam  uxorem  eiua  et  Reinerura 
de  Rircbeia  et  Margeriam  uxorem  eius  de  quarta  parte  totius  terre 
Ilugonis  de  Broc'  in  Smethetlmna  et  in  Fineberge  et  in  Pebenhers]  quam 
predict!  Ricardna  et  Emma  uxor  eius  clamaverunt  versus  predictos 
Willelmum  et  Emmam  uxorem  eiua  in  curia  mea.  Que  concordia  talis 
est.  Reinems  et  Margeria  uxor  eius  quietum  clamaverunt  de  se  et  beredi- 
bus suia  WiOelmo  et  Emme  uxori  eius  et  beredibus  etc,  [nt  suj^m  down  to 
*  ilk;]  .  .  . 

Et  pro  bac  concordia  et  quieta  clamantia  Willehnus  et  Emma  uxor 
eius  dederunt  predictis  Reinero  et  Margerie  uxori  ejus  anulum  anreum  et 
XX  sol.  et  terram  de  Bircheia  etc.  [w^5?/^m  to  end  of  Bcutage  clauaej  .  ,  .** 

Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  prefata  concordia  firmiter  teneatur 
inter  illos  et  beredes  eorum  et  quod  Willelmus  de  Cantelu  et  Emma  uxor 
eius  et  heredes  eorum  imperpetuum  teneant  totam  predictam  terram  cum 
pertinentiis  suis  libere  et  quiete  eieiut]  liberius  et  quietiuH  tenet  aliquis  de 
honore  de  Bolonia.  Et  sciendum  eat  quod  predicti  Willelmus  et  Emma 
uxor  eius  warantizabunt  predictas  terras  Reinero  et  Margerie  et  beredibua 
eonmi  per  predictum  servitium, 

Testibus :  Ricardo  Picta?ensi  archidiacono ;  Galfrido  Cantuarensi  arcbt- 
dlacono ;  Reginaldo  de  Warcnna ;  Alano  de  Nevilla,  Apud  Westmonas- 
terium/^* 

The  property  lay  in  Smeeton  Halt  (in  Bulmer)  and  Pebmarsh, 
Kssex,  and  in  Finborough,  Suffolk,  and  was  held  of  the  honour  of 
Boulogne. 

Although  my  list  comes  down  no  later  than  1180,  I  may  allude 

'^  Cart  Ant,  DD.  HL 

^  Dut  the  woTiU  iitrciUtario  iun  tae  inserted  before  jfu  d^narios,  nnd  the  Bcatagft 
dfttisc  begins  d  ad  -to;  wL  de  ieuta(fio  datunU  **  Cart,  AnL  DD,  30. 
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once  more  to  the  earliest  fine  in  official  custody .^^  Mr.  Eyton 
inclined  to  1182  as  its  true  date,^^  1  Dec.  1182  being  *  the  date  given 
on  the  fine/  although  'the  fine  is  entered  on  the  Pipe  Boll  of 
Michaelmas,  1182/^  This  statement  greatly  perplexed  me;  for 
the  date  on  the  fine  (xxvi  .  .  .)  is  no  longer  legible.  But  clearly 
what  Mr.  Eyton  meant  was  that,  in  the  transcript  of  the  fine  on 
the  Pipe  Boll  the  date  is  given  as  the  28th  year,  so  that,  as  he 
says,  *if  correctly  dated,  the  entry  was  quite  supplementary/ 
the  Boll  being  that  of  the  Michaelmas  preceding  the  fine.  On 
examining  the  original  Boll  of  28  Hen.  II,  I  found  that  the 
year  of  the  fine  was  clearly  given  as  *  xxviii.'  Hen.  II,  but  the 
interesting  fact  was  revealed  that  the  entry  was  not  only  (from 
the  ink)  subsequent  to  the  compilation  of  the  Boll,  but  was  placed 
on  a  chance  blank  space  at  the  foot  of  the  third  rotulet  (dorse), 
which  had  been  specially  ruled,  for  its  reception,  with  lines  by  no 
means  parallel  to  those  of  the  BoU.^^  It  was  therefore  inserted 
nearly  two  months  after  the  completion  of  the  Boll,  and  quite 
independently  of  that  sacrosanct  document's  proper  contents. 
If  this  is  the  first  fine  which  was  thus  set  on  record,  we  may  infer 
that  the  Pipe  Boll  of  the  Michaelmas  preceding  presented  itself  as 
the  most  authoritative  quarter  in  which  to  make  the  entry,  and 
that  the  practice  of  recording  fines  on  these  rolls  arose  from  this 
beginning.  It  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  hitherto  been  recognised 
that  a  Boll  of  which  the  sanctity  was  so  jealously  guarded  could 
contain  an  addition  so  much  subsequent  to  its  actual  compilation. 

Of  the  two  earliest  fines  now  at  the  public  record  office  that 
of  29  April  1182  is  made  before  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Norwich  and  Banulf  de  Glanville  luetic'  domini  regis,  &c.,**  while 
that  of  1  Dec.  118(2)  is  made  before  the  bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Ely  and  Bannulf  de  Glanville  luatic'  domini  regis,  &c.  These 
two  groups  combine  in  that  before  which  a  fine  {Jinis  et  concordia) 
was  made  the  previous  year  (2  Oct.  1181) — namely,  the  bishops  of 
Winchester,  Ely,  and  Norwich,  Banulf  de  Glanville,  Master  W^alter 
of  Coutances,^^  William  Basset,  Banulf  de  Gedl[inges],  Hugh  de 
Morwic.'®  The  first  four  of  these  justices  were  also  the  first  four 
named  on  the  Oxford  fine  of  20  months  previous.^^  This  confirms 
the  view  expressed  in  my  *  Feudal  England  *  (p.  576)  that  these 
four  principal  justices  held  at  the  time  a  permanent  position,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  varying  group  which  clustered  around  them. 

J.  H.  Bound. 

»•  Hunter's  Fines,  p.  xxii ;  Feet  of  Fines  (Pipe  Boll  Society),  i.  1 ;  supra,  p.  296. 
»  Court  and  Itineiary  of  Heni^  II,  pp.  244.  249.  «•  Ibid,  p.  244. 

*'  For  these  lines  see  the  Dialogus :  *  Begiilatis  igitur  rotulis  a  summo  pene  usque 
deorsum,  ct  ex  utraque  parte,  lineis  a  se  decenter  distantibus,'  &c. 
«•  Hunter's  Fines,  p.  xxi ;  Feet  of  Fines  (Pipe  Roll  Soc.),  p.  2. 
»  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  afterwards  bishop  of  Linoohi  and  archbishop  of  Ronen. 
»•     esp.  E.  XX.  45  d.  "  St^a,  p.  296. 
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BULL   OF    PAUL   IV   CONCERNINQ   THE   BISHOPRIC   OF  BRISTOL. 

The  following  document  is  printed  from  a  folio  book,  boand  in 
russia,  presented  to  the  Bristol  Institution  by  Benjamin  Heywood 
Bright,  entitled  *  Documents  relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Bristol,  being  Official  Transcripts  from  the  Archives  of  the 
Vatican,  Rome,  April  MDCCCXXIIL'  The  title  has  been  printed. 
The  first  leaf  contains  the  index  to  eight  documents,  beginning 
A.D.  1258  and  ending  a.d.  1555.  They  are  all  copied  and  authenti- 
cated by  M.  Marini,  1823,  under  his  hand  and  seal.  They  relate 
to  the  abbey  and  cathedral  church,  and  to  other  churches  in  that 
city. 

The  papal  bull  which  we  here  produce  is  probably  unique  in 
kind,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  account  of  it. 

The  see  of  Bristol  had  been  erected  by  Henry  VIH,  4  June  1542, 
and  Paul  Bush  was  consecrated  its  first  bishop,  25  June  of  the  same 
year,  by  Heath  of  Eochester,  Thirlby  of  Westminster,  and  Hodgkin, 
suffragan  of  Bedford,  acting  under  a  commission  from  Cranmer, 
who  appears  very  seldom  to  have  acted  in  person  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  bishop,  in  conformity  with  his  known  disbelief  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacrament  or  its  necessity.  The  consecration  took 
.place  in  the  parish  church  of  Hampton,  in  the  diocese  of  West- 
minster, but  is  recorded  in  Cranmer*s  register  at  Lambeth.  At 
the  accession  of  Edward  YI  he  conformed  to  the  changes  introduced 
and  took  advantage  of  the  enactment  which  allowed  of  the  marriage 
of  priests.  His  wife,  whose  name  was  Edith  Ashley,  died  8  Oct. 
1553.  On  13  March  1554  a  commission  was  issued  to  deprive  the 
archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishops  of  St.  David's,  Chester,  and 
Bristol  for  other  misdemeanours,  and  especially  for  having  married 
in  violation  of  their  vow  of  chastity.  The  others  were  deprived, 
hut  Paul  Bush,  of  Bristol,  anticipated  his  deprival  by  voluntarily 
resigning  his  see,  21  June  1554.  He  conformed  to  the  new  order 
under  Mary,  and  probably  might  have  kept  his  bishopric,  as  his 
wife  was  now  dead,  but  he  remained  on  as  rector  of  Winterbourne, 
near  Bristol,  till  his  death,  which  took  place  11  Oct.  1558. 

From  the  pope's  bull  addressed  to  John  HoljTnan,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Bristol,  it  appears  that  Cardinal  Pole  had  made 
a  mistake  in  allowing  the  appointment  of  Holyman  and  his  conse- 
cration to  the  see  of  Bristol  before  the  pope  had  issued  his  bull  for 
the  erection  of  the  see,  which  bull  at  the  date  of  1823  was  not  to 
be  found,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  volume  in  which  it  was  registered. 
The  bull  was  intended  to  set  all  things  right  for  the  new  bishop, 
in  spite  of  the  informality  of  his  appointment.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  date  21  June  1553  is  a  mistake  for  1555,  but  whether 
that  is  an  error  in  the  original  document  or  the  copy  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detennine. 
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The  bull,  which  is  dated  21  June  1555,  provides  for  all  con- 
tingencies as  regards  the  existence  of  the  see  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  might  be  considered  to  have  been  vacated,  for  the  bishop 
had  been  consecrated  18  Nov.  1554,  and  had  been  granted  the 
temporalities  28  Nov.  of  the  same  year.  Nicholas  Pocock. 

Marinus  Marinias  Patricias  Eugubinus,  Galliensis,  et  nobilis  reipublicae 
6.  Marini,  Honorarius  a  Gabiculo  Secretiori  Summi  Pontificis  Pii 
PP  VII  et  universis  S.  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Tabulariis  Praefectus. 

Praesentes  literas  inspecturis  notum  facimus  et  attest amur  desiderari 
in  Arch! vis  Seoretioribus  Vaticanis  volutnen  vigesimum  ootavum  plutei 
64  in  quo  Bulla  episcopalis  canonicae  erectionis  Ecclesiae  Bristoliensis 
regesta  fuerat ;  necnon  alteram  (n^  109)  Consistorialium  nuncupatum,  in 
quo  (pag.  148)  ille  qui  tunc  temporis  a  Secretis  fuerat  Concistorii  sequenti 
modo  scribebat  loannes  fit  Episcopus  Bristoliensis  die  21  lunii  anno 
1558. 

Huiusmodi  vero  duo  Volumina  quae  olim  in  praefatis  Arcbivis 
extitisse  evidens  est,  uti  ex  eorum  indicibus  luculenter  eruitur,  modo 
inveniri  minime  possunt.  Quo  casu  autem  id  accident  indicare  nequimus, 
ita  ut  an  ab  aliquo  sublata,  vel  inconsulto  alicui  e  ceteris  Tabulariis 
Bomanis,  quibuscum  a  Nobis  illorum  quae  a  Parisiis  in  urbem  anno  181G 
invexerimus  documentorum  restitutio  peragebatur,  adiudicata  fuerint  vel 
potius  in  eorumdem  Archivorum  Secretiorum  penetralibus  usque  modo 
lateant,  ambigendi  locus  est.  Quidquid  vero  sit  indicationes  loannem 
Episcopum  Bristoliensem  spectantes  a  schedis  quas  eadem  Tabularia 
Secretiora  suppeditant,  omni  firmitatis  et  authenticitatis  robore  poUent 
ita  ut  loco  autographorum  carentium  deinceps  haberi  ac  produci 
possint.  In  quorum  fidein  hie  nos  subscripsimus  et  solito  signo  obsigna- 
vimus. 

Dab.  Bomae  e  Tabulariis  Secretioribus  S.B.E.  VII  Idus  Aprilis  anno 
MDCCCXXIII. 

Marinus  Marinius,  q.s. 

Ex  regesto  au-  Hoc  est  exemplar  quarumdam  Litte- 

tograpbo  Bull.  rarum  Apostolicarum  f,  r.  Pauli  IV, 

Pauli  IV  an.  1.  quarum  tenor  talis  est. 
lib.  45  pag.  47^. 

Paulus  Episcopus  Servus  Servorum  Dei  Venerabili  Fratri  lohanni 
Ef»o  Bristoliensi  salutem  et  apostdlicam  benedictioncm. 

Begimini  universalis  ecclesiae,  mentis  licet  imparibus  disponents 
domino  presidentes  de  universis  orbis  ecclesiis  et  eanim  pastoribus  pro 
ipsarum  ecclesiarum  statu  silubriter  dirigendo,  et  ne  in  spiritualibus 
aut  temporalibus  detrimenta  sustineant  solicite  quantum  nobis  ex  alto 
conceditur  cogitamus  et  desuper  dlsponimus  prout  ecclesiarum  earumdem 
necessitas  ac  locorum  et  temporum  qualitas  exigere  dinoscuntur. 

Sane  ecclcsia  Bristoliensi  quae  aUas  pemiciosissimo  scbismate,  quod 
modo  Dei  misericordia  et  charissimi  in  Ghristo  filii  nostri  Philippi  regis,  et 
ebarissimae  in  Ghristo  filiae  nostrae  Mariae  reginae  Angliae  [et]  Franciae 
illustrium  pietate  extinctum  est,  in  regno  Angliae  urgente,  per  tune 
supremum  concilium  parlamentum  nuncupatum  dicti  regni  in  provinci4 
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Cantuariensi  erecta  fuit,  et  cuius  erectio  postraodiim  per  dilectum  filium 
Eeginaldum  Sanctao  Maria©  in  Cosmeclin  diacomim  Cardinalem  Polrnn 
nuncupatum  uostrum  et  Aplicae  Sedia  in  eodem  regno  Legatom  tie 
La^re  sufficient!  ad  id  ut  asserebat  per  literas  dictae  8edis  facultate 
BuffuUiim  primo  et  delude  per  noa  apliea  auctoritate  approbata  extitit  ab 
eius  priniaeva  erectioiie  huiusmodi  aut  alio  certo  modo  vacaiite, 

Nos  verum  et  ultiuiiim  dictae  Ecclesiae  vacation  is  modum  etiam  si 
ex  illo  quaevis  generalis  reservatio  etiam  in  corpore  iuris  clausa  resultet 
praesentibus  pro  expresso  habentes  et  ad  provisionem  eiusdem  ecclesiae 
eelerem  et  fidelem,  ne  longae  vaeationis  expoiiatur  incommoilis^  paternis 
et  soUieitis  studiis  intendentes,  post  deliberation  em  quam  de  praeficiendo 
eidem  ecclesiae  personam  ntilem  et  f^tiam  fructnosara  cum  fratribus 
nostris  babuimns  diligenteni,  demnm  ad  te  do  piirsona  cuius  de  legitimo 
niatrimonio  procreatus  '  etiam  tunc  in  theologin  magister  et  in  prcnbiteratiis 
ordine  ac  aetate  legitima  constitutus,  cumque  apud  ipsum  Reginaldtim 
Cartlinalem  et  Legatuni  de  vitae  munditia,  honestate  raonim,  spiritu- 
alium  providentia  et  tempomlium  circiimspectione  aliisque  multiplicium 
virtutnm  donia  fidedigna  testimonia  perhibentur  et  pro  quo  eadem  Maria 
Regina  iuxta  i  pains  regni  con  suet  udineni  praefato  Reginaldo  Cardinali  et 
Legato  super  hoc  supplicaverat,  idem  iieginakhis  Cardinalis  et  Legatus, 
cui  antea  felieis  recordatioms  lulius  Papa  tertius  praedeceBsor  noster,  ut 
quibuavia  cathedralibua  ipsiua  regni  ecclesiia  quoviamodo  pro  tempore 
vaciLntibus  de  personia  idoneis  pro  quibus  dicta  Maria  Regina  iuxta 
consuetudioem  praedictam  sibi  supplicasset  dicta  auctoritate  providere 
ipsaaque  personas  eisdem  ecclesiis  in  Epiacopos  praeficere  possit  plenam 
et  liljerarn  facultatem  per  euaa  in  forma  brevis  litteraa  concesserat, 
praefatae  ecclcBiae  Briatolienai  ante  illiua  creationis  approbationem  de 
facto  providit  quemque  illi  in  Episcopuiu  praefecit  et  pastorem  curam  et 
administrationem  ipaius  Kccleaiae  tibi  in  spiritiialibus  et  teniporalibua 
plenarie  committendo  prout  in  ipsiUH  praedeceasoris  et  super  proviaione  et 
praefectione  predictis  confectis  ipsius  Reginaldi  Cardinalis  et  Legati 
litteris  pleniua  continetur  quiquo  provisionis  et  prefectionis  huiusmodi 
praetextu  possessionem  sen  quasi  regi minis  et  administrationia  ipaiua 
eccleaiae  etiam  de  facto  appreliendisti  et  munua  consecrationis  tibi  alias  rite 
et  recte  inipenaum  similiter  de  facto  suscepisti,  direximus  oculos  nostrae 
mentis, 

Et  hiia  omnibua  conaideratis  et  quod  tu  pro  quo  praefatus  Pbiiippus 
Rex  et  Maria  Regina  nobis  auper  hoc  supplicarunt  ecclesiam  praedietam 
abimle  citra  sahibriter  rexisti  et  feliciter  gubornasti,  et  a  quibusvis  excom- 
municationia  suspensionie  et  interdicti  aliisque  eeclesiasticis  sententiia 
censuris  et  poenis  a  itire  vel  ab  homine  qujivis  occasione  vel  canati  latis 
81  quibus  quomodolibot  innodatus  existisad  eflectum  praeaentium  dumtaxat 
consequendum  abaolventea,  et  absolutmn  fore  censenteg,  de  persona  inA 
nobis  et  eiadem  fratribus  ob  tuoruui  exigentiam  meritorum  acceptrl 
praefatae  ecclesiae  quo  vis  modo  vacot  de  ipsorum  fratrum  consilio  eadem 
auctoritate  providenma^  teque  illi  in  Episcopum  praeficimus  et  pastorem 
curam  et  administrationem  ipsiua  Ecclesiae  tibi  in  eisdem  spiritiialibus  et 
temporalibua  plenarie  committendot  ac  tecum  ut  munere  consecrationia 
per  te»  nt  praeferiur,  suscepto  lihere  et  licite  valeas  dispensando  in  illo  qui 

^  The  chaitgc  of  cuse  here  indicaies  some  mtaiakc. 
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dat  gratiae  et  krgitur  praemia  confidentes  quod  dirigente  domino  actus 
tuos  praefata  ecclesia  per  iuae  circumspectionis  in  dust  nam  efc  Btudium 
friictuosum  regetiir  utiliter  et  prospere  dirigetur  ac  grata  in  eisdem  spiri- 
tualibiiB  et  temporalibus  Buscipiat  incrementa. 

Volumus  aiitem  quod  antequam  regimen  et  administrationem  dictae 
e^clesiae  vigore  praesentium  te  in  aliqiio  immisceas  in  manibus  venera- 
b  ilium  fratrum  uostrorom  Archiepiscopi  Eboraceiisis  et  Episcopi  Loudo- 
iiicnsig  sen  alterius  eorum  iidelitatis  debitao  Bolltum  praestes  iuramentum 
iuxta  formam  praesentibus  anuotatam,  qmbus  per  praeseiites  committinius 
et  mandamufi  ut  ipsi  vel  eorum  alter  a  te  nostro  et  Bomanae  Ecclesiae 
nomine  huiiismodi  recipiant  seu  recipiat;  juramentum. 

Quocirca  frateruitati  tutie  ut  curam  et  adminisirationem  praedictas  sic 
exercere  studeas  sollicite  fideliter  et  prudenter  quod  exinde  sperat  fructus 
proveniant  et  tuae  bonae  famae  odor  ex  tnis  laudabilibus  actibos  latiun 
diffundatur,  ipsaque  ecclesia  Bristoliensia  gubernatori  provido  et  fructuopo 
administratori  gaodeat  se  commissam  tuque  praeter  aeternae  retributionis 
praemium  noBtram  et  eiusdem  sedig  benedictionem  et  gratiara  exinde 
uberius  consequi  merearis,  necnon  dllectia  fdiis  Capitulo  et  Yassallis  dictae 
Ecclesiae  Bristoliensis  ac  clero  et  populo  civitatis  et  diocesig  Bristoliensis 
per  apostolica  scripta  mandamus  quutinus  Capitulum  tibi  tanquam  patri 
et  pas  tori  an  im  arum  suarum  liumiliter  intendentcg  exMbeant  tibi 
obedientiam  et  revereutiam  tlebitaa  et  devotas,  ac  clerua  te  pro  nostrae  et 
Hedis  praedictao  reverentin  beuigne  recipientes  et  iionorifice  pertractantes 
tim  salubria  monita  et  man  data  siiscipiant  liumiliter,  et  eHicaciter  adini- 
plere  procurent,  Populusvero  te  tamquam  patrem  et  pastorem  animarum 
suarum  devote  suscipientea,  et  debita  bonorificientia  prosequentes  hiis 
monitis  et  raandatis  salubribug  bumiliter  iutendant,  ita  nt  tu  in  eis 
devotionis  filios  et  ipsi  in  te  per  consequens  patrem  benivolum  invenisse 
gaudeatis  ;  Vassaili  autem  praefati  te  debito  lionore  prosequentes  tibi 
lidelitatem  solitam  et  consueta  servitia  et  iura  tibi  ab  eis  debita  exbibere 
integi^e  procurent,  alioquin  sententiaiu  seu  poenam  quam  rite  tuleris  seu 
statueria  in  rebelles  lataiu  babebimua  et  faciemus  auctore  domino  usque 
ad  satisfactionem  condignam  inviolabiliter  observari» 

Koganms  qnoque  praefatos  Pbilippimi  Kegeui  et  Maria  m  lieginam  ac 
venerabilem  fratrem  nostrum  Archiefiuni  Cantuariensem  ipai  Arcbiepo 
per  eadem  scripta  mandantes  quatiniis  te  et  praefata m  ecclesiam  Bristo- 
Mensem  dicti  Arcbiepi  suffraganeam  tuae  curae  eommissam  habentes  pro 
nostra  et  dictae  Sedia  reverentia  propensius  commendatos!  in  ampiiandis 
et  conservandis  iuribus  vestris  sic  vos  benigni  favoris  anxilio  prosequantur 
quod  tu  eorum  fultus  praesidio  in  connniRso  tibi  eiusdem  Ecclesiae  re- 
gimine  possis  Deo  propitio  prosperari,  ac  eisdem  Pliilippo  Kegi  et  Mariae 
Keginae  a  Deo  perennia  vitae  praemium,  et  a  nobis  condigna  proveniat 
actio  gratiaram  ipsique  Arcbiepo  prointle  divinam  misericordiam  et 
nostram  ac  eiusdem  Bedis  benedictionem  ct  gratiam  valeat  ub^rius 
promereri,  forma  autem  iuramenti  per  to  praestandi  quam  nobis  de  verbo 
ad  verbum  per  tuas  patent  es  liter  as  tuo  sigillo  munitas  per  prop  Hum 
nuncium  qiiantocius  destinare  procures*  talis  est 

Ego  Johannes  Episcopua  Bristoliensis  ab  hac  hotCi  &c.,  Dei  Evan* 
gelia  &c. 

Datum  Homao  apud  Sanctum  Petnim  anno  incarnationis  dominlcae 
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millesimo  quingentesimo  qoinquagesimo  quinto,  ondecimo  Ealendas  lulii, 
Pontificatus  nostri  anno  primo. 

Fed.  Cabd.  Caesius.  J.  Babenous 

Descriptum  et  recognitum  ex  V.  1.  Begesti  autographi  Litteraram 
f.  r.  Pauli  PP  IV  quod  asservatur  in  Archivo  Secretiori  Aplico  Vaticano. 
In  quorum  fidem  heic  me  subscripsi  et  solito  signo  signavi. 

Dabam  ex  Arcbivo  praefato  III  Eal.  Februani  Anno  Dui 
MDCCCXSn. 

Literas  buiusmodi  exscripsimus  nostrd  manu,  instante  B.  Heywood 
Bright,  orthograpbisl  ceterisque  in-Begesto  inventis  religiose  servatis. 


/    Red    ^ 


ribbon        MaRINUS   MaBINIUS, 


honorarius  a  cubiculo  secretiori  Summi  Pontificis  et 
Sanctae  Bomanae  Ecctiae  Tabulariis  Praefectus. 

21  Jun.  1655.    loannes  fit  Eps  BristolieR. 

Cons.  109,  p.  148. 
Bristoliensis  cpiscopatus  in  Anglic  erectus  saec.  decimo  sexto. 

64  T.  28,  p.  194. 

M.  Mabinius, 
S.  B.  E.  Scriniarius.^ 


AN   ASSESSMENT   OF   WAGES   FOB    1630. 

A  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library 
(MS.  Add.  22,  No.  76),  contains,  in  addition  to  a  note  on  the  wine 
trade,  a  table  of  wages  assessed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  for 
Suffolk  at  the  quarter  sessions  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  12  April 
1680.  In  connexion  with  the  controversy  as  to  whether  these 
assessments  were  made  regularly,  and  whether  they  were  enforced 
when  made,  this  manuscript  has  a  certain  value.  The  great  detail 
in  which  the  different  assessments  are  set  out  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  strong  argument  that  they  had  been  regularly  made  before,  and 
perhaps  a  weak  argument,  but  still  an  argument,  that  they  were 
meant  to  be  enforced.  W.  A.  J.  Abchbold. 

SUPF. 

Bates  of  wages  for  Laborers,  artificers,  spinners  &  other  working 
people  as  well  with  liuery  as  without ;  both  by  the  yeare  &  by  the  day, 
&  by  the  yeare,  with  meate  &  drink  &  without  meate  &  drink,  Bated  & 
apointed  at  the  generall  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  holden  at  Bury  S^ 
Edmonds  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  vpon  Munday  12  Aprilis  A*  yj  Carolj 
Begis  1680  viz  immediate  post  festu  pasc  scdm  forma  statutj  :  sealed  & 

*  The  text  is  here  printed  accarately  from  the  transcript,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Tory  few   words  where  it  was  certain  that  the  9oribe  had  made  a  mistake  in  copying. 

X  2 
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The  m'^  workeman  thereof |  Sd. ;  without' 
to  haue  by  the  day  with  I  meate  & 
meate  &  drinke  J     drink 


xvj.d. 


subscribed  by  S'  Tho :  Playters,  S'  G.  Waldegraue,  S'  W.  Soame,  M^  W. 
Gooch,  Brampton  Gurdon,  Tho  :  Bedinfeild. 

Trades  men, 
day  1  freemason  v 

&  joyner 
plowright 
Wheolewright 
Carpenter 
Sawyer 
Eiuers  of  lath  & 

pale 
Rough  Mason 
Bricklayer 
Tiler 
Slater 
Plumer 
Caruer 
Thatcher 
Reoder 

These  following  to  haue  by  the  day  with  meate  &  drinke  the  masters  V}.d. 
&  without  xij.d. 

knacker 
Limeburner 
Baskett  &  fanne- 

maker 
Coach  mender 
cobler 
Tayler 
Painter 
Sadler 
Cooper 

Tinker  > 

Brickmaker 
Tilemaker 
Gardiner 
Mowletaker 
Skauell  or  Marsh 

caster 
makers  of  deepe 

gripes  in  med- 

owes    or    ma- 

rishes 

The  seruant  at  21  yeares  of  age  or  aboue  to  haue  by  the  day,  with  meate 

&  drink  5d.,  &  without  20^^.^ 
Seruantes  &  apprentises  from  xvj  yeares  of  age  to  xxj,  with  meate  & 

drinke  4^.,  without  8^7. 
Seruants  &  apprentices  from  x  yeares  to  xyj,  with  meat  &  drinke  Sd., 

without  6rf. 

>  Sic.    This  should  Apparently  le  read '  1(K7.' 


the  master  workeman  to  haue^  \]d.,  &  with-| 
by  the  day  with  meate  &l    out    meatelxij^f. 
drink  ]     &      drinke] 
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All  other  seroants  aboue  the  age  of  xxj  yeares  being  retajned  by  the 

wholle  yeare  to  haue,  with  liuery  40«.,  without  4  marks. 
All  other  seruants  from  the  age  of  xvj  yeares  to  y^  age  of  xxj,  to  haue  by 

the  yeare  40s. 
All  from  y«  age  of  ten  to  xvj  to  haue  by  the  yeare  26^.  Sd. 
Sawyers  of  inch  or  halfe  inch  boards  &  of  split  worke  one  with  another  to 

haae  by  the  hundred  2s.  6d, 
Sawyers  of  split  work  or  two  inch  planks,  where  they  saw  not  boards  to 

haue  by  y*  hundred  2s.  id. 
Sawyers  of  quarters  to  haue  by  the  hundred  Is. 

Biners  of  Lath  to  haue  by  the  bunch  with  meat  &  drinke  2d,f  without  Sd. 
Day  Labourers  from  the  Lady  day  to  Michs  (out  of  haruest)  with  meat  & 

drink  6d.,  without  12d. 
And  from  Mich^  to  the  Lady  day,       „      „      4J.,      „      8d. 

Haruest  A  Hay/ell, 

Mowers  of  grasse  to  haue  by  the  day  with  meat  &  drinke  M.,  without  lid. 
Mowers  of  Come  with  meate  &  drinke  Sd.,  without  16d. 
Shearers  of  Come  with  meat  &  drinke  8^.,  ditto  16d. 
The  woman  reaper  by  the  day  with  meat  &  drink  id.,  without  Sd. 
The  woman  imployd  in  picking  of  Hopps  weeding  or  other  Husbandry  or 
housewifery  by  y«  day  with  meat  &  drink  2d.,      „      6d. 

Thrashers*  lu  y  w*oodlaud     Id  >-•  feiiaing 

Thrashers  of  wheate 2s.  ISd. 

Threshers  of  Bye  &  mestine ISd.  lid. 

Thrashers  of  Early lOd.  Sd. 

Thrashers  of  Oats  &  Bullymong      ....      8^.  8^. 

Thrashers  of  Pease 12d.  12d. 

Shearing,  shocking  &  binding  of  wheate  &  Bye  by  the 

Aker  both  in  y«  woodland  &  feilding  ...      2s.  20f/. 
Mowing  of  Barley  in  the  feilding  &  laying  it  in  the 

band 12d. 

Mowing  of  Barley  iu  y«  woodland  not  layd  in  band .  lOd. 

Binding,  Shocking  ^  Baking  of  Barly  by  y«  Aker   .      Sd.  Sd. 

Mowing  of  an  Aker  of  Oates,  cdted  ISd.,  uncOted  Sd. 

Mowing  of  an  Aker  of  Bullymonge,  cdted  2s.,  uncdted  12c/. 

Felling  of  an  Aker  of  Tares  or  fetches  in  feilding  12d.,  in  woodland  12d. 

Mowing  of  an  Aker  of  grasse 

in  y«  riucr  meadow  ISd.,  in  upland  medow  'i2d. 

For  making  the  same         „  „         ISd.,        „  „  12d. 

Ditcheres. 
For  a  Bodd  of  ditching  8  foot  wide  &  8  foot  layd  with  a  double  Bang 

of  Quickset  k  an  hedg  set  upon  it  y]d.,  without  a  Quickset  id. 
And  for  euery  foot  of  y*  kind  more  in  breadth  Id. 
For  ditching  of  a  wet  marsh  or  Fenny  ground,  8  foot  wide  and  4  foot 

deepe,  viz.  for  euery  xxj  foot  thereof  Id. 
Cutting  &  scouring  of  an  old  ditch  2  spit  deep  &  an  hedg  set  vpon  it ;  for 

euery  Bod  M. 
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For  making  of  a  stanted  hedg,  for  the  felling  &  catting  of  the  staff  thereof 
by  the  Rod,  accompting  xvjd.  foot  &  an  half  to  y^  pole.  Id.  oh. 

For  the  making  &  catting  of  an  vsoall  hedg  of  a  banke,  viz.  for  eaery  rod 
thereof,  Id. 

Woodmakers. 

For  the  felling  &  making  of  an  handred  of  one  bande  smooth  wood,  brash 

or  bushes,  accompting  6  score  faggots  to  y®  handred  2s. 
The  bade  thereof  Sd. 

for  the  felling  and  making  of  an  handred  of  furre  ISd. 
for  the  felling  &  making  of  an  handred  of  twoe  band  wood  2s.  dd. 
The  loade  thereof  being  80  faggots. 

Husbandry, 

Bayliff  of  husbandry  retayned  by  y«  yeare  to  haae  with  his  liaery  £8, 

without  £4. 
Cheefe  Hinde  or  Carter,  with  liuery  68s.  4df.,  without  £4. 
Euery  other  Hind  Carter  plowman  or  seruant  in  husbandry  being  xxj  yers 

old  to  haue  by  y®  yere  with  his  liaery  40s.,  without  65s. 
Apprentices  or  Children  vnder  y«  age  of  xviii  years  vsed  in  driuing  y* 

plovgh  or  other  husbandry  (except  y^  bee  otherwise  ordered  to  finding) 

to  haue  88s.  4^. 
Mayd  seruants  retayned  by  the  yeare  being  under  the  age  of  xviii  yeares, 

28s.  Ad. 
Dayry  mayds  or  other  women  seruants  taking  charge  40s. 
Other  mayd  seruants  by  y®  yeare  80s. 

Clothiers f  Spinners  Combers  dt  fullers. 

Clothiers  cheife  seruants  vsing  to  ryde  to  spinners  or  otherwise  with 

Liuery  £8,  without  £4. 
Other  seruants  of  Clothiers  to  haue  with  liuery  40s.,  without  60s. 
Seruants  to  weauers  of  woollen  Cloath  or  stuffe  to  haue  by  y®  yeare  with 

lieury  30s.,  without  40s. 
Euery  manseruant  seruing  with  any  person  as  a  Comber  of  wopll  to  haue 

by  the  yeare  40s. 
Euery  such  seruant  being  a  single  man  and  working  by  y^  pound  to  haue 

by  y«  pound  Id. 
Euery  such  seruant  being  a  marryed  man  &  hauing  serued  as  an  appntice 

thereto  according  to  y«  Statute  to  haue  by  y«  pound  2d. 
Cheefe  seruants  of  fullers  to  haue  by  y®  yeare  with  liuery  £8  without 

6  marks.  ' 

Cheefe  seruants  of  Millers  with  liuery  60s.,  without  £8. 
Others  seruants  of  fullers  &  millers  with  liuery  40s.,  without  60s. 
Sawyers 
Tanners 
Corriers 
Butchers 
Chandlers     & 
Dyers 
To  their  other  retayned  seruants  with  liuery  40s.,  without  6O5. 


To  their  cheefe  seruants  re-] 
tayned  by  y«  yeare  with  [60s.,  without  £8. 

liuery  j 
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Tuckers 

Shermen 

Hosiers 

Shoemakers 

Pewterers 

Bakers 

Clouers 

Cutlers 

Blacksmiths 

Locksmiths 

ferriers 

Turners 

Bowyers 

fletchers 

Cooks    &    all 

other  Comon 

Traders      of 

merchandise  ' 
And  to  their  other  retained  scruants  with  liuery  40s.,  without  d6s.  Sd* 


To  their  cheefe  scruants  re-] 
tained  by  the  yearc  with|'465.  Sd.  &  without  58s.  id. 
liuery 


] 


Charges  for  french  mncs. 

£      s.     d, 

A  tunn  of  wine  bringing  from  Lynn  for  the  porters,  fraite, 
coopidge  and  porters  heere  and  laying  downe  into  our 
celler  and  lekage  comes  to 01  00  00 

for  racking  a  tunn  of  wine 01  00  06 

charges  for  keepeing  it  after  it  is  laid  into  the  ceUer  but  halfe 

a  yeare  is 01  00  00 

french  wines  cost  when  they  were  feirst  brought  £17  12s.  6d. 

the  tunn,  soe  ouery  tunn  of  wine  stands  in  at  the  least     .    20  12  06 

For  Spanish  wines. 

Canary  wines  cost  at  London  vpon  the  least  a  pipe        .        .    17  00  00 

Sherry  sacke  costs  a  butt 16  00  00 

charges  there  for  porters,  carman  coop  the  butt      .        .        .    00  04  00 

for  bringing  home  &  lekadge 01  15  00 

for  racking  a  butt  of  wine 01  10  00 

for  keeping  a  butt  in  the  celler  halfe  a  yeare  .  .  .  •  01  00  00 
So  euery  but  stands  vs  in  the  least 20  09  00 

Wee  beseech  your  worshipps  consider  the  poore  times  wee  haue  had 
there  was  no  commencement  nor  any  fayres  And  wee  desyre  your 
worshipps  to  consider  the  great  charge  in  howse  keepeing,  a  great  charge 
for  our  licences,  a  great  charge  for  potts,  a  great  charge  for  howse  rent,  a 
great  charge  for  scruants. 

All  these  things  comes  to  particularly  at  the  least  to  fourc  hundred 
and  fiftie  pounds  a  yeare. 
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WILLUM   HEDGES  IN   TURKEY. 

As  neither  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Hedges  in  the 
*  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography,*  nor  Sir  Henry  Yule,  the  editor  of  Hedges's 
'  Diary '  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  has  ascertained  the  dates  of  the 
beginning  or  end  of  his  mission,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention 
to  a  letter  extant,  dated  21  Oct.  1661,  from  the  Levant  Company 
to  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  noticed  in  the  '  Calendar  of  Domestic 
State  Papers,'  in  which  the  company  informs  the  ambassador  that 
they  have  decided  to  send  treasurers  from  England  on  bond  and 
oath,  and  have  selected  William  Hedges  for  the  post  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  pass  for  him  to  go  thither  is  dated  the  24th  day  of  the 
same  month ;  and  another  letter  from  the  company  to  William  Hyet, 
calling  upon  him  to  deliver  his  accounts  and  balance  to  Hedges, 
was  issued  four  days  later.  On  29  June  of  the  following  year  the 
company  is  already  writing  to  Hedges  himself,  ordering  a  payment 
to  the  ambassador. 

'The  date  of  Hedges's  departure  from  Turkey  can  be  found 
in  Bycaut's  '  Memoirs.'  According  to  him  Hedges  left  Salonica  at 
the  beginning  of  1670  for  *  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived  on 
18  Jan.  [presumably  old  style],  and  there  remaining  some  time  for 
the  better  settlement  of  his  affairs  before  his  journey  thence  for 
England  by  land,  he  departed  on  14  Feb.,  and  on  29  March  follow- 
ing '  reached  Baab,  in  Hungary,  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  where,  as  he 
thought,  he  gave  *  first  intelligence '  about  the  plot  hatched  with 
the  Turks  against  the  Vienna  government  by  Counts  Zrinyi 
('  Serini ')  and  Frangipani  and  their  adherents.  The  dates  given 
by  Bycaut  are  partly  confirmed  by  two  unpublished  letters  in  the 
Public  Becord  Office  from  Lord  Winchelsea.  One  of  these  is  dated 
from  '  Per^.  of  Constantinople,  81  Jan.  1669 '  (10  Feb.  1670  new 
style),  and  contains  the  statement  that  the  writer  is  sending 
William  Hedges  home  over  land.  In  the  other,  sent  home  to 
England  and  dated  '  .  .  Feb.  1669 '  (thus  with  a  blank  left  for 
the  day),  William  Hedges  is  spoken  of  as  '  ye  Bearer  hereof.' 

Lewis  L.  Kropf. 
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Wanderungen,  Anbau  tend  Agrarrecht  dcr  Volker  Europas  ndrdlich  dcr 
Alpen.  Von  August  Meitzen.  Erste  Abth. :  '  Siedelung  und 
Agrarwesen  der  Westgermanen  and  Ostgermanen,  der  Kelten, 
Bomer,  Finnen  and  Slawen.'  8  vols.,  with  atlas.  (Berlin  :  Wilhelm 
Hertz.     1895.) 

This  work  is  likely  to  become  a  text-book  of  the  still  comparatively  new, 
the  still  unnamed  science  whose  business  it  is  to  discover  the  forms  of 
tribal  settlement  in  the  history  of  agricaltaral  systems.  The  student  of 
this  science  sees  his  material  in  houses,  hamlets,  villages ;  streets,  lanes, 
roads;  fields,  fences,  woods,  and  commons;  ploughs,  land  measures, 
place-names,  and  maps.  Wandering  through  fields  and  villages,  reading 
land  registers,  or  unrolling  the  surveys  of  estates,  he  sees  before  him  the 
ruins  of  a  dead  past,  the  meaning  of  which  he  has  to  understand.  The 
publication  of  this  long  looked  for  work  by  Professor  Meitzen  will  give  a 
new  turn  to  his  speculations,  which  never  continue  long  in  one  stay.  He 
finds  himself  abruptly  checked  if  he  is  inclining  to  the  view  that  there 
is  a  uniform  sequence  in  the  stages  of  agricultural  development  through 
which  all  nations  pass.  He  is  to  set  aside  for  a  while  the  temptation  to 
trace  back  all  agricultural  forms  to  a  single  original :  he  is  to  remember 
that  the  processes  in  each  case  have  been  complex,  the  modifications 
various.  Since  with  deeper  knowledge  the  points  of  difference  first 
become  obvious,  no  fruitful  result  can  come  of  a  search  which  looks  only 
for  identity  or  parallelism  between  the  forms  it  knows.  To  facilitate 
theory  we  are  inclined  to  simplify  the  facts,  and  this  natural  tendency 
Professor  Meitzen's  book  is  calculated  to  correct ;  for  his  primary  object 
is  to  show  that  the  primitive  methods  of  settlement  and  agriculture  used 
by  Romans,  Celts,  Teutons,  and  Slavs  have  certain  distinctive  characters 
which  sharply  divide  them  from  one  another.  The  migration  of  one  of 
these  peoples  may  serve  to  stamp  the  features  of  their  system  upon  a  land 
which  originally  bore  the  features  of  another.  Even  then  the  original 
features  will  in  all  likelihood  be  visible  to  the  educated  eye.  He  would 
further  prove  that  one  of  these  peoples,  and  one  only,  the  Teutonic,  bad 
as  its  distinctive  character  the  system  which  we  have  learned  to  call  the 
open-field  system.  In  his  view  all  that  is  truly  characteristic  of  the 
open-field  system  was  foreign  to  the  conceptions  of  Roman,  Gelt,  and 
Slav. 

To  him  the  essential  character  of  the  open-field  system  is  not  oo- 
ownership.  With  co-ownership  of  a  sort  Latins,  Celts,  Teutons,  and 
Slavs  were  all  familiar.  The  tribe,  clan,  or  house-community  protected 
its  right  to  pasture  cattle,  cut  wood,  and  hunt  within  such  territory  as  it 
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could  command.  Each  member  of  tbe  tribe  has  the  right  to  take  all  that 
his  neighbours  are  taking.  The  men  of  the  clan  and  house  community 
have  these  general  rights  ;  the  Germanic  hidesman  has  them  in  his  share 
of  the  undivided  woods  and  pasture,  in  the  arable  land  until  his  aliquot 
share  has  been  given  a  real  existence — that  is^  until  the  hides  ha%"e  been 
divided — anditbe  Roman  citizen  has  his  compasctia  m  the  agcr  Eomanus. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  conception  of  private  property 
in  the  fruits  of  labour  or  in  the  soil  on  which  labour  has  been  spent  is  not 
a  primitive  institution-  In  Professor  Meitzen's  view  co-ownership  in 
arable  land  was  not  an  original  element  in  the  primitive  agricultural 
systems  of  CeltSi  Teutons,  or  Slavs,  When  it  is  found,  as  in  the  Celtic 
run-rhj,  the  Slavonic  Mtr,  the  Finnish  Schvendlundcrci,  the  Teutonic 
reversionary  usufnacts  in  the  village  land,  it  has  to  be  ascribed  to  par- 
ticular causes.  The  evidence  collected  from  the  Afghans,  Seneganihians, 
and  other  tribes  he  considers  inadequate  to  prove  that  periodic  inter- 
change of  arable  land  generally  preceded  the  institution  of  private 
property. 

Professor  Meifczen  starts  his  inquii7  concerning  the  fonns  of  settle- 
ment followed  by  the  Europeans  north  of  the  Alps  by  defining  first 
the  land  of  purest  German  forms,  the  land  which  alone  preser\^ed  Its 
national  character  m  perfection,  inasmuch  as  it  never  came  under 
lasting  foreign  infloeuce.  All  others  experienced  foreign  influence  ;  East 
and  West  Germans  swept  over  the  Celtic  and  Boman  districts  north  of 
the  Alps ;  Lapps  and  Finns  fell  under  the  Scandinavians  ;  the  western 
Slavs  were  deeply  intiuenced  by  German  colonisation ;  England  and 
Russia  have  undergone  a  succession  of  conquests.  The  primitive  and 
purely  German  distiict  can  be  exactly  defined,  and  this  fact  is  of  the  first 
importance,  for  thus  alone  ia  it  possible  to  detennine  what  forms  may  bo 
traced  to  a  particular  source.  The  western  frontier  of  this  district  trends 
along  the  Weser^  towards  the  Ossning  and  Rotbhaar  and  Westerwald 
mountains,  and  the  Main,  then  across  to  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  up  on 
the  east  pide  along  the  Baale,  from  the  Elbe  across  to  the  Ilmenau  ami  up 
in  a  straight  line  to  Kiel.  The  word  Germany  as  used  below  must  be 
taken  to  include  this  territory  only.  North  of  Kiel  is  a  land  of  mixed 
East  and  West  Germans,  reaching  up  to  Bergen:  East  Germans 
occupied  the  Banish  islands  and  the  south  of  Sweden  up  to  the  Dal- 
Elfen  river.  Within  limits  so  wide  as  these  there  could  not  have  been  a 
uniform  contemporaneous  settlement ;  many  places  within  this  area  are, 
of  course,  comparatively  modern.  Here  the  history  of  place-names 
comes  in  to  discover  what  cases  are  really  in  point. 

Following  the  course  of  the  researches  of  Jacobi  and  of  Landau, 
Professor  Meitzen  shows  m  a  fine  series  of  figures  that  a  particular 
type  of  village  form  prevails  within  this  district »  whereas  on  its  borders 
the  types  of  village  form  are  different.  The  Germanic  nucleated  village 
is  distinguished  from  the  isolated  homestead,  the  round  or  fan- shaped 
Slavonic  villages,  and  the  Beihcmldr/ev  of  the  valleys,  in  which  the 
houses  lie  on  both  sides  of  a  long  street,  each  house  having  a  strip  of 
land  behind  which  runs  from  the  valley  up  to  the  hillside— the  Wald- 
hufen^  laid  out  in  th©  later  naiddle  ages  on  forest  laud.  It  is  distmguished 
also  from  the  marsh  village,  which  is  found  along  the  coast  of  the  north 
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sea.  In  these  villages  there  is  one  long  street  on  which  stands  a  single 
row  of  houses,  each  with  a  long  strip  of  land  attached  to  it.  These 
strips  run  in  straight  lineal  and  are  kid  out  so  that  all  may  enjoy 
equally  the  protection  of  the  raised  dyke  and  the  drainage  of  the  ditch. 

As  distinctive  as  the  village  forms  are  the  road  forms.  The  roads 
within  the  land  of  nucleated  villages  make  star  shapes  ;  the  dwellers  in 
isolated  homesteads  reach  the  main  roads  running  from  town  to  town 
by  winding  byways  or  footpaths  over  the  fields.  The  network  of  ways 
among  the  forest-hide  villages  make  patterns  hke  the  main  rib  and 
veins  of  an  elm  leaf.  The  round  Slavonic  villages  are  connected  by 
short  branches  with  the  main  road. 

More  striking  than  any  of  these  differences  is  the  large  size  of  the 
arable  expanse  belonging  to  the  nucleated  villages.  Professor  Meitzen 
has  published  fourteen  estate  maps,  dating  from  1700  to  1884,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  details  of  the  open-field  system.  Among  the 
points  on  which  he  lays  special  stress  the  following  may  be  noted,  lie 
finds  the  breaking  up  and  scattering  of  one  owner\s  strips  in  thtj  several 
shots  more  marked  in  mountainous  coimtry  than  in  plains ;  dryness  of 
soil,  distance  from  a  stream,  distance  from  the  village,  and  other  like 
considerations  can  be  shown  to  have  determined  the  allotment  of  the 
Btripa,  Many  shots  are  represented  on  the  maps  as  entirely  inaccessible, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  where  roadwaj^s  cut  right  across  the  strips  such 
ways  have  been  created  by  public  authority  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  access  to  the  strips.  The  inaccessihility  of  the  strips  was  a 
matter  of  no  importance  so  long  as  the  con^pulsory  rotation  of  crops 
was  enforceth  The  rotation  varied  mnch  from  place  to  place.  Although 
in  the  early  middle  ages  the  three*field  system  was  the  most  widespread, 
it  existed  side  by  side  with  FeldgrmtvlrthncJiaftf  one*,  two-,  four-,  and  five- 
field  systems,  and  the  generality  of  the  three-field  system  Professor 
Meitzen  thinks  has  been  exaggerated.  He  agrees  with  Hanssen  in  find- 
ing much  Feidgraswirihscha/if  and  with  Hanssen  he  denies  that  Tacitus*a 
arva  per  annos  mutant  can  refer  to  a  three-field  system.  He  under- 
stands it  as  a  description  of  Feidffmswirthschaft,  or  convertible  hus- 
bandry. The  prevalence  of  the  three-field  system  in  High  Germany  he 
ascribes  to  the  pressure  of  heavy  manorial  and  ecclesiastical  rents  and  tithes, 
which  required  that  a  large  amount  of  grain  should  be  raised*  He  lends 
no  support  to  Mr.  Seebohm's  theory  that  the  three-field  system  in 
England  dates  from  the  period  of  lioman  occupation » 

The  publication  of  Professor  Maitland's  '  Domesday  Book  and  beyond ' 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  on  those  features  in  Proft*ssor  Meitzen 's 
picture  of  the  open-field  which  differ  from  the  description  given  hitherto  by 
Enghsh  writers.  There,  too,  will  be  found  a  lucid  and  beautiful  description 
of  early  methods  of  land -measurement  which  needs  no  supplement.  A  point 
that  IB  finely  worked  out  by  Professor  Meitzen  is  that  all  irregularities  in 
tlie  shapes  of  the  shots  are  not  to  he  explained  as  deviations  from  an  original 
regularity  ;  far  from  it :  for  the  earliest  superficial  measurement  must  be 
that  of  the  agriculturist,  not  that  of  the  surveyor.  The  man  who  follows 
the  plough  or  sows  the  seed  is  continually  stepping  out  the  measure  of 
his  acres  as  ho  treads  each  furrow.  He  measures  by  his  footsteps  what 
amouni  of  seed  he  is  to  sow  to  what  number  of  furrows.    He  reckons  his 
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tread  as  two  and  a  half  feet,  his  double  tread  as  five  feet,  and  the  rod  is, 
aooording  to  custom,  two  or  three  doable  treads.  The  map  of  Maden 
offers  a  fine  example  of  primitive  and  irregular  shots.  Here  the  number 
of  hide  shares  is  recorded  ;  there  are  forty  shots,  divided  into  sixteen  hide 
shares.  The  shots  are  comparatively  small;  none  are  so  large  that 
peasants  could  not  measure  them  in  acres  as  they  plough  off  their  day's 
work.  It  appears  that  when  a  piece  of  ground  of  a  certain  quality  was 
to  be  divided  among  the  hides,  the  acres  were  ploughed  off  one  after 
another  in  the  direction  which  the  lie  of  the  field  would  suggest.  Thus 
without  any  measuring  instrument  the  same  end  is  obtained  as  by  a 
linear  division ;  only  in  this  case  the  edges  of  the  shot,  in  all  likelihood, 
will  be  very  irregular.  The  acre,  not  the  strip,  is  the  fundamental  unit 
in  the  measurement  of  land,  but  the  true  acre  of  land  measurement  has 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Fl/urmorgen  or  Lagemorgen  of  each  district, 
which  is  the  measurement  of  the  aliquot  shares  in  that  one  place.  In 
small  shots  this  may  be  less  than  an  acre ;  in  large  shots  it  may  be  larger. 

It  will  be  surprising  to  many  that  Professor  Meitzen  should  treat  the 
question  of  periodical  reallotment  of  the  strips  as  one  of  subordinate 
interest.  He  postpones  judgment  on  the  cases  that  can  be  adduced,  and 
hands  over  the  task  of  explaining  this  phenomenon  to  legists  and  to 
students  of  what  he  calls  the  psychology  of  nations.  In  any  case  under 
the  Garolingian  kings  it  is  indisputable  that  there  was  private  property 
in  the  hide  lands  everywhere.  Even  if  at  any  earlier  time  a  practice  of 
reallotment  could  be  proved,  he  considers  it  doubtful  whether  the  hides- 
men  were  conscious  of  any  distinction  between  their  rights  of  ownership 
in  their  shares  and  private  property  rights. 

Very  characteristic  of  the  author's  method  is  his  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  Hundred  of  this  German  district.  He  treats  it  as  a  division 
of  land  made  according  to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  nomadic 
pastoral  life.  The  cattle  of  the  nomadic  encampment  cannot  wander  about 
in  the  wilderness  unshepherded ;  they  must  be  grouped  in  herds,  and  the 
places  where  the  herds  pasture  must  be  guarded  against  robbers  and  wild 
animals  by  armed  herdsmen.  The  milch  kine  must  be  kept  near  the  encamp- 
ments of  women  and  children  ;  the  rest  must  bo  driven  far  off  by  herdsmen, 
who  will  not  return  to  the  camp  except  at  long  intervals.  A  certain  number 
of  men  are  required  for  the  chase ;  some  must  protect  the  camp  ;  a  little 
tillage  must  also  be  done.  The  number  of  heads  of  families  who  can 
conveniently  live  in  one  camp  Professor  Meitzen  reckons  at  about  120.  On 
the  central  Asiatic  steppe  Russian  statistics  show  that  a  Tartar  family 
for  fair  comfort  requires  as  many  as  800  beasts,  three-fourths  of  which  are 
sheep  and  goats.  On  a  German  square  mile  (about  21  English)  of  steppe 
not  more  than  1,800  cattle  can  pasture,  nor  more  than  six  families  live. 
The  western  pastures,  however,  are  fatter,  and  Professor  Meitzen*s  statistics 
go  to  prove  that  the  needs  of  a  German  pastoral  family  in  meat,  milk, 
and  grain  must  be  reckoned  to  require  land  that  would  keep  80  cows.  A 
hundred  reckoned  as  the  pastoral  area  of  20  families  in  one  camp  should 
measure  on  an  average  three  German  square  miles  (about  63  English), 
more  or  less  according  to  the  quality  of  the  pasture.  The  herreds,  herrads, 
or  hards  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Danish  islands,  and  Sweden  are 
adduced  as  evidence  of  this, 
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The  necesflities  of  the  pastoral  system  require  that  each  settlement 
shall  have  fixed  limits.  To  the  zone  marked  off  as  the  territory  of  one 
settlement  the  author  would  give  the  name  Gemarkung.  The  land 
that  lay  outside  these  hounds,  so  far  as  it  was  not  the  Gemarkung  of 
another  settlement,  he  calls  the  Mark,  That  part  of  the  Gemarkung 
which  was  untilled  he  calls  Almende^  In  this  sense  the  terms  will  be 
iiBed  helow. 

In  order  to  understand  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Romans  on 
their  provinces  nortli  of  the  Alps,  Professor  Meitzen  makes  a  minute 
inquiry  into  the  agricultural  system  of  the  Latins  from  the  earliest 
times.  He  parts  company  with  earher  authorities  on  the  question  of  the 
number  of  lug^ira  which  must  bo  reckoned  as  necessary  to  support  a 
Boman  family.  Mommsen  inclined  to  twenty ;  Meitzen  thinks  this  number 
should  be  trebled.  In  the  original  settlement  and  under  the  kings  there 
is  much  in  the  Roman  system  which  is  closely  analogous  to  the  German, 
The  Romans  settled  village-wise  ]  they  settled  in  clans ;  each  household  had 
in  its  two  iugera  of  heredium  a  curtilage,  garden  ground,  or  croft,  and  in 
its  fundus  a  proportionate  share  which  may  be  compared  to  the  hide.  But 
there  the  resemblance  ceases.  The  settlers  were  Romans  rather  than 
villagers ;  the  farmers  saw  in  Rome  their  pohtical  centre  and  place  of 
refuge,  and  no  definite  portion  of  the  ager  Eomamis  became  the  Ahnende 
of  any  village.  The  possession  of  each  village  in  the  lands  which  lay 
round  it  and  had  not  been  allotted  was  precarious.  Again,  the  variety 
of  crops  which  were  known  to  the  Roman  settlers  from  the  earliest  times 
made  the  aysiem  of  compulsory  rotation  impossible,  and  rendered  it 
necessary*  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  ways  making  each  field 
ftooesaible.  The  squareness  of  the  Roman  fields  Professor  Meitzen  believes 
to  have  been  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  nature  of  the  Roman  plough, 
which  hooked  up  the  ground  and  did  not  slice  it  as  the  Genuan  sharing 
plough  did.  The  hook-sbaped  plough  leaves  more  ground  undug  than 
the  sharing  plough,  and  cross- ploughing  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
Romans,  as  it  was  by  the  Germans,  For  cross-ploughing  a  strip  shape 
is  obviously  unsuited  and  a  square  shape  is  the  most  economical  of  labour. 
The  ploughman  having  ploughed  originally  in  squares,  the  Roman  genius 
for  land -surveying  discovered  means  to  measure  the  superficies*  and 
by  the  means  adopted  stereotyped  the  squareness.  The  fields  were 
rectangular,  and  as  a  consequence  Llie  roads  were  straight. 

Although  a  state  system  of  measurement  had  certainly  already  de- 
veloped under  the  kings,  the  land  divisions  generally  at  this  period  must 
be  conceived  as  those  of  agriculturists,  not  those  of  professional  agri' 
7nensorcs,  This  unprofessional  measuring  Professor  Meitzen  pictures  as 
much  after  the  Sladcn  pattern,  described  above.  Kquality  of  distribution 
was  first  sought  for  and  obtained  in  the  same  way  whether  the  shot  were 
divided  into  strips  or  squares  of  a  iugeritm  or  half -utgernm  each.  He 
would  thus  explain  the  passage  of  Bicnlus  Flaccus,  which  describes  the 
holdings  of  posacssores  whose  lands  were  not  contiguous,  but  consisted 
of  small  pieces  scattered  in  different  places  intermixed  with  the  holdings 
of  others,  a  passage  which  Mr.  beebohm  interprets  as  pointing  to  an 
original  co-operative  ploughing, 

^  Lamprecht^s  AUme)idc, 
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But  when  the  Roman  provincial  development  north  of  the  Alps 
began  p  all  likeneas  between  their  agriciiltiiral  system  and  the  Germanic 
was  at  an  end.  The  small  farm  holdings  bad,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to 
exist,  and  had  been  supplanted  by  large  fanns  worked  by  slave  labour. 
Of  such  farms  Professor  Meitxen  sees  few  in  the  provinces,  fewer  and 
fewer  as  timQ  went  on*  The  Roman  provincial  government  had  on  the 
whole  little  influence  on  the  barbarian  systems  of  land  measurement 
or  agriculture,  while  it  profoundly  affected  pei-sonal  status  through  the 
infiuence  of  taxation.  The  amount  of  centuriation  done  by  the  Roman 
sur\^eyors  in  the  provinces  appears  to  have  been  exaggerated ;  Professor 
Meitzeu  is  of  opinion  that  although  schemes  for  a  complete  land  measure- 
ment were  made,  they  were  never  carried  out.  The  assessment  for 
purposes  of  taxation  was  done  without  any  general  mapping  out  of  the 
land  after  the  Roman  pattern.  In  the  Roman  colonies  the  characteristic 
Roman  dwellings,  the  grouping  of  buildings,  the  division  of  land,  and 
methods  of  tillage  were  introduced,  hut  they  went  on  side  by  side  with 
the  Celtic  and  Germanic  native  systems.  Thus  are  explained  the  nn- 
disturbed  Germanic  system  of  the  Rhineland,  which  was  fully  romanised^ 
the  preservation  of  the  Celtic  system  in  like  manner,  and  the  presence  of 
(renoanic  colonies  in  Gaul  where  the  laeti  settled  after  their  own  fashion 
under  the  rule  of  Rome. 

The  section  of  the  work  which  deals  with  Celtic  settlements 
treats  first  of  Ireland,  since  here  in  any  case  Roman  influences  may 
bo  left  entirely  out  of  count  The  scarcity  of  villages  is  the  characteristic 
wiiich  first  strikes  the  eye,  A  map  that  would  hold  all  the  Lish  village 
names  could  not  hold  a  twentieth  part  of  the  German  names  within  an 
area  of  the  same  size.  The  first  houndaiies  set  out  in  Ireland  w^ere  those 
of  a  pastoral  people.  The  earliest  divisions  were,  in  Meitzen's  opinion, 
the  bailes^  or  townlands,  hut  not  those  townlands  w^ho.-^  boundaries  are  to 
this  day  marked,  although  they  have  ceased  to  have  any  meaning, 

A  bade  sustains  SOO  cows  ; 

Four  full  herds  therein  mav  roam. 


The  modern  haile  could  not  sustain  300  cow^s  ;  many  of  them  are  too 
small.  Following  the  accepted  view  Professor  Meitzen  sees  each  baile 
as  a  group  of  sixteen  families,  with  one  chiefs  house  divided  into  sixteen 
parts.  The  quarter,  a  quarter  of  the  baile,  be  believes  to  be  an  agricultural 
division,  very  possibly  connected  with  the  grouping  of  the  bailees  cattle 
into  fom*  herds.  The  tate,  or  household's  portion,  is  a  peasant's  farm  of 
from  forty  to  eighty,  or  more,  acres.  The  land  of  each  homestead  is 
separately  enclosed  ;  one  owner's  acres  do  not  lie  cut  up  and  scattered 
among  the  acres  of  his  neighboui*s.  His  fields  are  not  divided  with  any 
regularity  of  form  ;  they  are  broken  up,  according  to  soil,  into  many* 
cornered  or  more  or  less  rounded  block -shaped  fields,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  ditches,  hedges,  or  walls,  anil  are  so  shut  off  that  the 
cattle  belonging  to  that  property  can  pasture  in  them  without  shepherds. 
The  date  of  this  enclosing  of  the  land  he  ascribes  to  the  early  seventh 
century,  when  agriculture  ceased  to  be  sporadic,  and  he  cites  in  proof 
the  passage  which  Mr.  Beebohm  has  made  familiar  :  *  There  was  not  a 
ditch,  or  fence,  or  stone  wall  round  land  till  came  the  period  of  the 
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sons  of  ^ed  Skne,  but  only  level  country  *  (Seebolim*s  translation  is 

*  smooth  fields  ')♦ 

^Vith  this  passage  Mr.  Seebobm  would  couple  the  extract  from  the 

*  Liber  Hymnorum  '  which  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  each 
received  three  lots  of  nine  inmaire  each>  a  passage  ivhich  he  understands 
to  he  descriptive  of  the  rim-ritj  system.      From  these  passages,  he  say 8, 

*  it  becomes  clear  that  whatever  there  was  of  arable  land  in  any  particular 
year  lay  in  open  fiehls  divided  into  ridges  or  strips.'  To  deraohsh  this 
theory  Professor  Meitzen  supposes  that  Mr.  Seebohm  maintains  the  exist- 
ence of  an  open-field  system  in  Ireland  between  the  pastoral  time  and 
tJxe  time  of  division  into  townlands,  quarters,  and  tates.  He  proceeds 
then  to  a  reduciio  ad  absurdum  drawn  from  the  amoimt  of  pasture 
required  for  the  300  cattle  of  the  baile*  To  this  the  defenders  of  Mr* 
Seebohm  may  fairly  reply  that  they  do  not  ,see  smooth  (i.e.  open)  fields 
and  rnn'TUf  only  in  this  restricted  period  ;  they  see  them  everywhere  and 
at  all  times. 

Professor  Meitzen  has  next  to  demolish  the  evidence  derived  from 
Rundalt%  or  the  run -rig  system.  To  do  this  he  lays  stress  on  periodical 
repartition  as  an  essential  feature  of  that  system.  Assuming  that  this  is 
80^  he  takes  the  cases  known  to  him,  and  shows  that  they  may  be 
ascribed  to  circumstances  not  inherent  in  the  national  system  of 
agi'iculture.  The  Kells  and  Lauder  cases  he  explains  away  somewhat 
after  the  ftishion  in  which  some  recent  borough  examples  have  been 
explained  away/^  They  are  towns,  and  in  a  stage  of  development  unlike 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  They  have  adopted  an  artificial  arrange- 
ment suitable  to  certain  exceptional  conditions.  Neither  is  the  system 
in  use  among  the  crofters  or  in  the  villages  of  Achnagoul  and  Achindrain 
expUcable  only  on  the  supposition  that  here  are  survivals  of  a  universal 
open-field  system.  Achnagoul  and  Achindrain  may  have  been  colonies 
of  Danish  or  Norwegian  settlers.  Another  cause  for  the  existence  of 
nm-rig  may  be  the  niimite  dismemberment  of  the  tate  or  its  equivalent 
among  numerous  coheirs,  a  dismemberment  of  comparatively  modern 
date.  The  uimvoidable  difTerences  likely  to  exist  among  the  portions 
might  well  lead  to  a  periodic  interchange  by  lot.  The  map  of  an  Irish 
nucleated  village,  unnamed,  which  is  reprodQced  in  the  '  English  Village 
Community/  p.  22H,  presents  forms  in  many  ways  similar  to  those  of  a 
German  village  with  open  fields,  but  it  may  belong  to  a  colonised  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  strips  are  represented  for  the  most 
part  as  inaccessible  by  ways  ;  but  ways,  when  they  exist,  do  not  cut 
diagonally  across  the  strips,  as  in  the  primitive  examples  of  the  open  field  ; 
they  follow  the  edges  of  the  strips.  In  the  voluntary  contract  of  co- 
aration  Professor  Meitzen  sees  only  an  arrangement  by  which  a  practical 
need  is  met ;  it  does  not  prove  the  interchangeability  of  the  acres  or  the 
existence  of  run  rig  wherever  it  is  found.  Such  are  some  of  Professor 
^feitzen  s  lines  of  attack,  but  it  seems  probable  that  we  have  not  yet 
heard  the  last  of  run-rig  and  co*aration  as  proofs  of  the  open-field  system. 

Turning  to  Gaul,  the  theory  that  the  nucleated  village  witli  open 
fields  is  German,   not  Celtic,   appears  to  meet  with  startlingly  clear 

^  See  Professor  Maitland  on  tbe  Mnlmesbury  and  Aston  caseH.in  tbc  Law  Quarterly 
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corroboration.    Where  isolated  German  colonies  were  planted  in  the  midst 
of  Celtic  districts,  their  village  system  follows  them,  and  areas  mapped 
after  their  pattern  appear  in  the  midst  of  areas  mapped  after  the  CJeltie 
pattern  in  block-shaped  fields  and  scattered  homesteads — for  instance,  the 
settlements  of  the  Saxons  at  Bajeux  and  Saumur,  the  Normans  between 
the  Epte  and  the  Andelle,  and  the  Danes  and  Saxons  in  Bh^  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire.  But  there  is  the  difficulty  to  meet  that  German  peoples 
spread  over  many  parts  of  Gaul  where  now  typical  German  features  are 
not  found.    For  Burgundy,  Savoy,  and  all  Aquitaine  this  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  general  occupation  of  the  whole  land ;  single 
German  families  assumed  the  ownership  of  parts  of  the  possessions 
belonging  to  the  Roman  provincials.    The  Celtic  features  of  northern 
Gaul  are  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  these  parts  were  conquered  whilst  the 
Germans  were  pastoral. 

The  Frisian  settlement  offers  peculiar  difficulties.  Although  the 
Frisians  kept  to  pure  and  ancient  German  forms  of  law  and  custom,  their 
agricultural  settlement  and  dwellings  deviate  markedly  from  German  types 
and  show  kinship  with  Celtic  forms,  except  where  the  necessities  of  the 
marshy  soil  led  to  the  existence  of  marsh  villages,  such  as  are  described 
above ;  a  few  exceptional  nucleated  villages  also  appear.  But  the  type 
is  pronounced  to  be  that  of  the  isolated  homestead,  and  is  interesting 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  what  happens  when  Germans  in  a  pastoral  state 
settle  on  land  occupied  by  a  settled  Celtic  people.  The  extraordinarily 
sharp  line  which  the  Weser  draws  between  nucleated  villages  and  hamlets 
cannot  easily  be  otherwise  explained.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
ground  distinguishes  the  left  from  the  right  bank;  both  banks  alike 
were  occupied  by  Saxons  and  Angrivarii.  It  appears  that  the  explanation 
offered  for  Friesland  applies  here  too.  Those  Germans  who  first  crossed 
the  Weser  were  still  in  a  pastoral  stage,  and  the  Celtic  block-shaped  fields 
satisfied  their  needs.  Evidence  is  adduced  to  show  that  the  Celts  of 
this  district  were  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  condition  to  have  enclosed 
fields.  The  pastoral  Bructeri  entered  thereon  and  became  agricultural. 
When  they  were  displaced  by  the  Saxons,  whose  natural  bent  was  to  the 
nucleated  village,  the  scattered  homesteads,  already  adapted  to  agri- 
cultural uses,  were  again  accepted  by  the  new  settlers. 

The  German  migrations  to  Britain  present  some  peculiar  difficulties, 
for  here  the  modem  map  shows  no  such  sharp  linos  of  distinction  as 
are  left  to  this  day  abroad.  '  That  most  wonderful  of  all  palimpsests 
the  map  of  England  *  is  the  hardest  to  interpret,  for  early  enclosing  and 
the  pressure  of  population  have  gone  far  to  obliterate  the  writing.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  for  England  remains  to  be  done  ;  the  sifting  of 
place  names,  the  publication  of  estate  maps,  the  collecting  of  field  names, 
the  tabulation  of  enclosure  acts,  and  the  mapping  of  districts  where  open 
fields  exist  or  have  existed,  have  scarcely  yet  begun.  Undaunted,  how- 
ever,  by  the  scanty  nature  of  the  evidence  before  him,  Professor  Meitzen, 
strong  in  the  strength  of  his  continental  evidence,  feels  no  doubt  that 
his  methods  do  here  apply.  If  the  treatment  appear  in  this  case  some- 
what summary,  the  fault  lies  with  ourselves. 

In  his  opinion  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  explain  the  existence  of  many 
isolated  homesteads  or  hamlets,  presumably  of  ancient  origin,  which 
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intrtide  into  areas  not  generally  considered  to  be  Celtic.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  at  any  time  there  were  parts  of  England  where  the 
open-field  system  and  nucleated  village  reigned  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  types  so  completely  as  in  Germany.  All  that  can  be  said  ia  that 
this  system  prevailed  in  the  eastern  half  of  England  and  ceased  to  prevail 
in  the  westeoi  half,  where  it  is  displaced  by  the  E'mzelhof.  According  to 
the  author  the  counties  in  which  the  shot  village  prevailed  were  Surrey, 
Berks,  part  of  Wilts,  Essex,  Herts,  Bucks,  Oxford,  Huntingdon,  Bedford, 
Northampton,  Warwick,  and  to  a  less  extent  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
and  Yorkshire.  On  what  gromnd  these  counties  are  named  and  others 
omitted  does  not  appear.  The  Etnzelhof  he  pronounces  prevalent  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  the  south  of  Hampshire,  and  Dorset.  To  explain  this  sup- 
posed prevalence  Professor  Meifczen  accepts  the  starthng  theory  of  Weiland 
and  Muller  that  the  people  whom  Bede  calls  leti,  lutae,  were  not  Jutes 
and  did  not  come  from  Jutland,  The  English  called  the  Jutes  Giotas, 
Geotas,  Geatas»  and  the  language  of  the  Kentishmen  and  the  West 
Baxons  is,  according  to  Moller  (*I)as  altenglische  Volksepos  '),  that  of  the 
Chauci*  An  aUianee  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Eucii,  or  Kuti,  is 
reported,  and  their  leaders,  Hen  gist  and  Horsa,  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Engern,  a  land  which  spread  over  the  limits  of  the  old  Chauci  to  the 
Lower  Weser,  a  land  in  which  the  EinzclhoJ  prevailed. 

On  what  grounds  the  open  field  and  nucleated  village  are  supposed  to 
have  been  always  absent  in  Sussex  it  is  hard  to  understand.  Surely 
the  Sussex  cartularies  describe  a  system  of  landholding  which  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  understanding  that  here  too  were  open  fields  divided 
in  shots  and  strips.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Kentish  system  appear 
common  rather  to  Essex  than  to  Sussex.^  But  Professor  Meitzen's  map 
66a  depicts  no  open  fields  in  Sussex,  many  in  Essex^  and  it  appears  to 
minimise  the  extent  of  the  intrusion  of  the  Germanic  system  on  to  the 
Welsh  border.  The  intrusion  of  the  Einzdhof  into  central  England  in 
parts  that  might  well  have  had  the  nucleated  village  is  explained  in 
Professor  Meitzen's  view  by  the  large  grants  to  settlers,  which  led  to  a 
system  reflerabling  rather  the  seignorial  village  group  of  southern  than 
the  Getmnndorf  oi  northern  Germany* 

With  regard  to  place  names.  Professor  Meitzen  does  not  approve 
of  Mr.  Seebohm's  view,  which  makes  ham  and  villa  synonyms.  He 
agrees  that  ham  did  early  apply  to  manorial  groups,  but  only  side  by  side 
with  its  application  to  the  free  village  settlement.  Burg,  cesikrt  hill  he 
treats  as  manorial  suffixes ;  low,  mere,  thorjpej  field  as  the  soihxes  of  folk 
villages* 

The  English  village  had  its  AlmcndCf  hut  in  England  Professor 
Meitzen  finds  no  mark,  no  land  outside  the  village  territory  common  to 
several  villages.  There  are  signs,  however*  that  such  lands  did  exist ;  * 
but  in  all  likelihood  Professor  Meitzen  is  right  in  rejecting  the  tenn  mark 
for  such  survivals,  for  in  all  cases  they  are  lands  common  to  a  hundred, 
not  to  the  townships  of  several  hundreila.  Perhaps  these  cases  point 
to  the  existence  of  a  hundred  which  contained  originally  only  one  town- 

*  Sc«  Vinogriwloff,  Villainage  in  England,  pp.  348-9 

•  NaBBe,  Village  Comm m«%  (En g,  tran 8.) ♦  p»  28  j  FoJlock  and  Maitland,  JJht.of 
Zng.  Law,  t.  o41i,  GOB. 
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ship.    This  is  surely  the  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  Professor 
Meitzen*s  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  hundred  as  a  pastoral  unit.® 

The  introduction  of  the  open-field  system  into  High  Germany  by 
the  settlers  coming  down  from  the  north  is  minutely  treated  by  Professor 
Meitzen.  Space  does  not  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  all  the  many  varieties 
which  the  intruding  system  produced  under  changed  conditions — of  the 
Weiler,  or  groups  of  from  three  to  ten  homesteads,  lyingin  the  hills,near  each 
other,  but  irregularly  placed ;  of  those  Weiler  that  use  the  strip-shaped 
field  and  not  the  block  form ;  of  nucleated  villages  which  have  not  strip- 
shaped  fields.  The  nucleated  villages  with  strips  in  South  Germany 
show  the  usual  forms  of  the  German  type,  but  there  is  less  parallelism : 
the  lengths  are  more  unequal,  the  breadths  broader,  so  that  the  maps  are 
curiously  arbitrary-looking.  These  forms  are  believed  to  represent  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  partition. 

The  evidence  concerning  the  Slavs  and  Finns,  as  represented  by  the 
author,  serves  to  support  his  theory.  Where  Gewann-]i\iQ  distribution 
occurs  exceptionally,  it  is  explained  as  the  arrangement  made  by  peasants 
at  a  comparatively  modem  time  to  secure  all  possible  similarity  of  quality 
in  their  respective  shares,  but  it  lacks  the  other  essential  features  of  the 
German  type.  Where  the  house-community  prevails  the  owners  till  in 
a  communistic  fashion,  and  live  on  their  territory  as  a  single  family  under 
their  family  head.  Of  the  house-community  among  the  northern  Slavs 
very  little  is  known ;  to  seek  its  origin  by  way  of  the  Mir  the  author  con- 
siders hopeless.  To  him  the  Mir  is  essentially  a  modem  institution, 
dating  its  origin  no  further  back  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  a 
system  not  older  than  the  seventeenth  century.  He  sees  in  it  an  arti- 
ficial organisation  imposed  upon  an  unf ree  peasantry  by  superior  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  The  equality  of  the  ground  in  Russia,  and 
the  small  need  for  manure  or  for  heavy  labour,  make  the  repartition  of 
the  ground  easy.  Periodic  repartition  is  foreign  to  the  house-community ; 
it  is  a  seignorial  institution  by  which  each  house-father  has  to  take  his 
proportionate  share  of  land,  with  its  allotted  burdens,  for  the  payment 
of  which  the  Mir  is  responsible.  There  is  no  communistic  cultiva- 
tion ;  each  peasant  lives  on  his  holding  with  his  dependents,  and  is 
separate  from  his  fellow- villagers.  In  conclusion,  attention  may  be  called  to 
Professor  Meitzen's  treatment  of  the  growth  of  seignorial  power.  Here  in 
the  main  he  follows  the  \iews  now  finding  general  acceptance  in  Germany, 
but  his  lucid  summary  will  be  valued  on  its  own  account.  With  this  part 
of  the  book,  and  with  that  large  part  which  treats  of  the  history  of 
dwellings,  with  many  illustrations,  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  here. 

These  volumes  are  only  a  first  instalment  of  the  work  which 
Professor  Meitzen  hopes  ultimately  to  accomplish.  This,  the  first  part, 
i^  confined  to  the  small  husbandry  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  next  part  will 
deal  with  the  origin  and  spread  of  large  husbandry.  On  a  first  reading 
of  this  book  appreciation  rather  than  criticism  seems  to  be  in  place.  It 
should  be  bought,  if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  the  volume  of  maps  which 
accompanies  the  text ;  the  text  too,  apart  from  its  theory,  is  a  mine  of 
information.     Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  value  of  the  author's  inter- 

*  See  Professor  Maitland's  paper  in  the  ArcJucological  BcvieWi  iv.  235 ;  and  bis 
observations  in  the  History  of  English  Law,  i.  549. 
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pretaiions,  in  the  collection  of  this  body  of  evidence  a  great  work  has 
been  done.  The  scope  of  the  work  divides  it  from  what  has  gone  before, 
for  Professor  Meitzen  is  the  first  to  co-ordinate  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
for  the  nature  of  the  settlement  of  European  nations  north  of  the  Alps. 
Each  reader  may  be  inclined  to  measure  the  value  of  the  book  by  its 
accuracy  in  treating  of  the  country  he  knows  best,  but  for  fair  judgment 
it  should  be  taken  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  impossible  to  find  weak  places* 
or  argimients  which  fedl  to  convince,  misprints  too  in  large  numbers  ;  yet 
the  impression  left  by  a  first  survey  of  the  author's  defences  is  that  their 
strength  will  not  be  greatly  diminished  by  breaches  made  here  and  there 
in  the  outer  walls.  In  any  case  some  time  must  elapse  before  such 
detailed  criticisms  can  be  produced  as  will  carry  weight  against  the  mass 
of  material  here  collected  and  interpreted.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  author  does  not  write  in  the  spirit  of  a  controversialist.  He  feels 
that  the  strength  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  requires  no  sensational 
display.  His  book  is  none  the  less  likely  to  create  a  sensation,  for  every 
reader  of  the  '  Siedelung '  must  seriously  reconsider  whether  he  can 
believe  in  the  open  field  as  '  the  sheU  of  serfdom,'  the  descent  of  the 
English  manor  from  the  Roman  villUf  and  shifting  severalty  as  a 
feature  of  the  open-field  system.  Maby  Bateson. 


Das  alte  Bom  :  Entwickelung  seines  Orundrisses  und  OeschichU  seiner 
Bauten,  auf  XII  Karten  und  14  Tafeln  dargestelU.  Von  Abthub 
Schneider.    (Leipzig:  Teubner.    1896.) 

A  GOOD  many  books  on  the  topography  and  buildings  of  ancient  Bome 
have  been  published  during  the  last  few  years,  but  the  book  now  before 
us  differs  in  object  and  conception  from  all  of  them.  It  so  far  agrees 
with  some  of  them  that  it  is  intended  for  the  student  and  the  learner 
rather  than  the  advanced  scholar,  and  that  it  professes  to  sum  up  con- 
veniently the  results  of  research  rather  than  to  increase  them.  In  all 
other  respects  it  has  claims  on  our  attention  different  from  those  of  existing 
books  on  Borne.  Its  contents  are  threefold.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
an  introduction,  sketching  in  a  popular  and  almost '  sketchy '  febshion  the 
condition  of  Bome  at  various  epochs.  Secondly,  there  are  fourteen  pages 
of  illustrations,  twenty  illustrations  on  an  average  to  each  page,  showing 
the  principal  buildings,  &c.,  of  Bome  in  more  or  less  chronological  order. 
These  pages  much  resemble  the  '  atlases '  of  illustrations  of  ancient  life, 
&c.,  with  which  Dr.  Schreiber,  Professor  W.  C.  F.  Anderson,  and  others 
have  made  us  familiar.  The  illustrations  which  Dr.  Schneider  uses  are 
partly  old,  partly  new  ;  they  are  well  selected  and  for  the  most  part  most 
successful.  The  illustration  of  the  Tabularium  (iv.  4)  is  not  very  clear : 
that  of  the  Septizonium  suggests  a  row  of  seaside  lodging  houses  with  no 
glass  in  the  windows,  and  one  or  two  other  similar  criticisms  might  be 
made ;  but  the  general  average  is  quite  satisfactory.  A  few  useful  illus- 
trations might,  however,  have  been  got  from  English  books  on  Bome,  of 
which  Dr.  Schneider  does  not  seem  to  know  the  existence.  The  third 
part  of  the  book  comprises  twelve  maps  of  Bome  at  various  periods, 
printed  on  tracing  paper  and  supplemented  by  a  loose  map  of  modem 
Bome,  which  can  be  inserted  at  will  behind  any  one  or  other  of  the  maps 
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on  tracing  paper.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  device,  and  has  obvious  advan- 
tages so  long  as  the  loose  map  remains  available,  but  such  things  are  apt 
to  get  torn  or  lost*  On  the  whole  Dr.  Schneider  has  produced  a  very 
useful  and  attractive  volume,  and  one  which  will  be  found  very  handy* 
especially  in  the  matter  of  illustrations.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
sources  of  the  individual  cuts  are  noted,  but  there  is  no  general  biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject.  F.  Havebpield. 


lurisprudentiae  Ante-Hadrianae  quae  supersunt  edidit  F.  P.  Bremer. 
(Lipsiae  :  B.  G.  Teubner.    1896.) 

Mainly  under  the  impulse  of  the  works  of  Savigny  it  has  now  for  some 
time  been  clear  that  in  future  dogmatic  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
historical  study  and  exposition  of  Roman  law.  The  names  of  Ihering 
and  Voigt,  Cuq  and  Carle,  and  of  Muirhead  in  our  own  country,  will 
remind  those  conversant  with  the  subject  of  the  strides  which  have  been 
taken  in  the  direction  of  true  comprehension  through  the  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  historical  documents.  Demand  creates  supply  ;  and  therefore 
the  student  has  been  so  fuUy  supplied  with  compilations  of  the  pre- 
Justinian  law,  collections  of  inscriptions,  reconstructions  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  and  the  Praetor's  Edict,  and  other  materials  for  tracing  the  history 
of  Roman  rules  and  legal  institutions,  that,  provided  he  is  prepared  to 
undergo  a  good  deal  of  labour,  he  can  hardly  now  be  at  a  loss  for  the 
means  of  investigating  any  problem  of  Roman  legal  history. 

The  recently  published  work  of  Dr.  Bremer,  which  is  a  convenient 
addition  to  this  class  of  literature,  is  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  the 
remains  of  Roman  jurisprudence  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  It  does 
not  consist  of  laws  or  legal  documents,  like  the  well-known  work  of  Bruns, 
but  of  passages  from  the  writings  of  professional  lawyers  or  others  who 
dealt  with  legal  topics,  along  with  citations  of  their  opinions,  and  accounts 
of  their  legal  work  recorded  by  some  other  person.  There  is  also  a  species 
of  commentary,  in  Latin,  upon  the  jurists  whose  dicta  are  cited,  givin<^ 
their  dates  and  some  description  of  their  lives  and  writings,  or  that 
particular  writing  from  which  the  citation  is  taken.  The  names  are 
arranged  in  centuries,  ranging  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city :  the  first  is  that  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  who 
was  censor  and  twice  consul  between  442  and  458  a.u.c.  ;  the  last  that  of 
C.  Trebatius  Testa,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Cicero,  upon  whose  advice, 
as  readers  of  the '  Institutes'  of  Justinian  will  remember,  Augustus  legalised 
codicils*  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  the  second  of  which 
will  of  course  record  the  opinions  and  dicta  of  the  lawyers  of  the  empire 
down  to  Hadrian's  accession,  and  is  also  to  contain  a  prolegomena  or 
introduction  to  the  book  as  a  whole.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  when 
completed  it  will  be  provided  with  a  good  subject  index,  which  will  greatly 
increase  its  utility  to  the  historical  student  of  Roman  law. 

J.  B.  MOYLE. 
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Philo  about  th&  Contemplative  Life,  or  the  F&iirth  Book  of  the  Treatise 
concerning  Virtues,  Critically  edited,  with  a  Defence  of  its  Genuineness, 
by  F.  C.  CoNYBEAEE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
(Oxford  :  at  the  Claremlon  Press.     1895.) 

Die  Thcrapcutcn  tind  die  philonische  Schrifl  rowt  beschauUchen  Leben. 
Von  Paul  Wendland.    (Leipzig  :  B.  G.  Teubner.     189C.) 

Pkilo  about  the  Ctmiemplative  Life*  Translated  by  F.  C.  Conybeabe. 
(*  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review/  VH.  1894,  1895.) 

The  *  Therapeiitae/  whose  cuBtoma  are  described  in  Philo's  short  treatise 
on  the  *  Contemplative  Life,'  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  tbe 
tendencies  which  they  represent,  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  and  origin  of  institutions ;  for  in  E^ypt  the  ascetic  spirit  first 
organised  itself,  and  it  is  most  instructive  to  find  that  we  can  trace  back 
a  rudimentary  raonasticism  behind  Christianity  to  Egy^ptian  Judaism,  and 
behind  Judaism  to  the  mythology  of  ancient  Egypt.  As  the  contents  of 
the  treatise  which  we  are  discussing  are  probably  not  known  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers,  we  must  begin  by  giving  a  short  account  of  it, 

Philo  (if  we  may  be  allowed,  for  convenience,  to  assume  the  question 
of  authorship)  begins  by  stating  that  he  has  already  described  the 
Esseneg— those  who  cultivated  the  *  practical  life/  He  now  pro^wses  to 
describe  the  *  speculative  life,*  and  wishes  us  to  understand  that  he  intends 
to  apeak  only  the  simple  truth  and  not  indulge  in  any  romance.  Those 
he  is  to  describe  bear  the  name  of  Therapeutae  {Btpainvuu),  a  word 
which  may  mean  either  'healers  '  or  *  worshippers,'  Phila  suggests  two 
reasons  for  this. 

But  the  purpose  and  will  of  the  lovers  of  wisdoin  is  discovered  in  their  very 
name  and  title  ;  for  they  are  most  fitly  ciilled  liealers,  male  and  feninle,  either 
by  reason  of  tbeif  professing  an  art  of  healing  more  excellent  than  that  which  is 
found  in  citie.^ ;  for  this  heals  men*H  bodies  Jilone,  but  that  their  soiila  iilso, 
when  overeoiiie  by  diseases  difficult  and  bard  to  Ileal,  soul-smitten  and  undone 
by  plettBiircB,  and  histSi  and  sorrowB,  and  fears,  l>y  forniH  of  avarice,  and  folly, 
and  inju8iice»  and  all  tbe  countleaa  swarm  of  passions  and  vices  ;  for  this  reason, 
or  because  they  have  been  educated  by  nature  and  tbe  holy  laws  to  worship 
the  true  Being,  which  is  more  excellent  than  the  ^ood,  and  simpler  than  the 
unit,  and  more  primitive  than  the  MonotL 

After  showing  the  infinite  superiority  of  this  to  all  other  forms  of 
worships  he  goes  on  to  narrate  how,  seized  by  the  divine  love,  and  filled 
with  heavenly  desire,  they  eonfiider  their  mortal  life  already  ended. 

So  Hoorj,  then,  as  they  have  divested  themselves  of  their  properties,  without 
allowing  anything  fiurtber  to  ensnare  them,  they  flee  without  turning  back, 
having  abandoned  brothers,  ehUdren,  wivee,  parents,  all  the  throng  of  their 
kindred,  all  their  friendsbips  witb  companions,  yea,  their  countries  hi  wbich 
tliey  were  born  and  bred-  ,  ,  . 

They  make  for  themselves  their  settlements  outside  the  walls,  in  giu*den5 
or  solitary  cots,  seeking  solitude,  not  from  any  harsh  and  deliberate  hatred  of 
mankind,  but  as  knowing  ihat  the  interconrse  with  and  the  irifiuence  of  ihose 
imlike  themaelvea  in  eharaeter  cannot  profit^  but  only  hann  them. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  world  in  which  this  race  is  to  be  found, 
,  for  both  Greek  and  barbarian  ought  to  share  in  perfect  good,  but  they 
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abound  most  throughout  Egypt,  and  especially  in  Alexandria.  'The 
noblest  from  all  parts  of  the  world  make  an  expedition,  as  to  the  father- 
land of  the  Therapeutae,  to  a  most  fitting  place,  which  is  situated  above 
the  lake  Mareotis  on  a  sandy  hill.'  The  houses  are  poor  in  character, 
but  afford  shelter  against  both  heat  and  cold.  They  are  not  near 
together,  as  they  are  in  the  cities. 

But  in  each  home  there  is  a  holy  room,  which  is,  indeed,  a  sanctuary 
{tr€fivt7ov)  and  monastery  (ftoi/aor^pcoi^),  because  in  it  they  celebrate  all  alone 
the  mysteries  of  the  holy  life,  bringing  into  it  nothing,  neither  drink,  nor  food, 
nor  any  other  of  the  things  necessary  imto  the  wants  of  the  body ;  but  only  the 
law  and  the  oracles  delivered  under  inspiration  by  the  prophets,  along  with  the 
psalms,  and  the  other  books  by  means  of  which  religion  and  moral  knowledge 
grow  together  into  one  perfect  whole.  .  .  . 

And  twice  every  day  they  are  accustomed  to  pray,  about  dawn,  and  about 
eventide  ;  praying  at  sunrise  for  a  fair  day  for  themselves,  for  the  day  which  is 
really  fair,  which  meaneth  that  their  minds  be  filled  with  heavenly  light.  But 
at  sunset  they  pray  that  the  soul  be  wholly  relieved  of  the  disorderly  throng  of 
the  senses  and  of  sensible  things,  and  left  free  to  track  out  and  explore  truth 
in  its  own  conclave  and  council-chamber.  .  .  . 

Now  during  the  six  days  they  remain  apart,  in  strict  isolation  one  from  the 
other,  in  their  homes  in  the  monasteries  afore-mentioned,  never  passing  the 
courtyard  gate,  nay,  not  even  surveying  it  from  a  distance.  But  every  seventh 
day  they  come  together,  as  it  were,  into  a  conmion  assembly,  and  sit  down  in 
order  according  to  ages  in  the  becoming  posture,  holding  their  heads  inwards, 
the  right  hand  between  the  chest  and  the  chin,  but  the  lefb  tucked  down  along 
the  flank.  And  then  the  one  that  is  skilled  in  their  principles  discourses,  with 
steady  glance  and  steady  voice,  with  argument  and  wisdom,  not  making  a 
display  of  his  cleverness  in  speaking.  .  .  .  But  the  others  all  listen  in  silence, 
merely  hinting  their  approval  by  an  inclination  of  eye  or  head. 

The  common  room  in  which  they  meet  is  divided  into  a  men's 
chamber  and  a  women's  chamber  (for  women  share  equally  with  men  in 
their  life)  by  a  wall  three  or  four  cubits  high,  which  keeps  the  sexes 
separate  but  allows  all  to  hear.  Temperance  is  their  chief  virtue,  the 
foundation  of  their  soul  on  which  they  build  up  the  others.  They  take 
neither  food  nor  drink  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  for  '  philosophy '  is 
alone  worthy  of  the  light  and  the  needs  of  the  body  are  worthy  of 
darkness.  Some  abstain  from  ^  all  food  for  three  days,  others  for  six. 
The  seventh  day  is  a  feast.  On  that  day  they  eat  bread  and  salt,  and 
those  who  are  dainty  among  them  hyssop,  and  they  drink  pure  spring 
water.    Their  clothing  is  as  simple  as  their  food. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  after  this  is  devoted  to  an  attack 
on  the  immorality  and  luxury  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  feasts.  A 
marked  contrast  to  these  is  formed  by  those  of  the  Therapeutae,  which 
are  thus  described.    They  take  place  every  seven  weeks, 

out  of  reverence  not  only  for  the  simple  seventh,  but  for  its  power  as  well. 
For  they  recognise  its  holy  and  eternally  virgin  character.  But  this 
meeting  is  the  eve  celebration  of  the  greatest  festival,  which  the  number  50 
has  had  assigned  to  it,  as  being  the  most  holy  and  natural  of  numbers,  being 
composed  out  of  the  power  of  the  right-angled  triangle  (3^  +  4^  +  5- «  50),  which 
is  the  source  of  the  creation  of  the  universe. 

They  come  together  in  white  garments  under  the  presidency  of  one  called 
an  c0i7/ie/E>cvrvs.    Before  reclining  they  stand  in  order  with  eyea  and  heads 
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stretched  to  heaven,  and  pray  that  their  feast  may  be  well-pleasing  to 
Ood.  After  this  prayer  the  older,  according  to  the  order  of  their  election, 
recline.  Women  take  part  in  the  banquet,  who  have  embraced  purity 
not  out  of  necessity,  but  from  a  desire  for  wisdom  and  an  immortal 
ofifspring,  such  as  the  God-loving  soul  can  bring  forth  unaided,  when  the 
Father  hath  sown  into  it  rays  of  pure  intelligence.  The  men  sit  to  the 
right,  the  women  to  the  left.  All  the  arrangements  of  the  banquet  are  most 
simple ;  the  younger  wait  on  the  older,  for  all  are  alike  free,  and  they  look 
on  all  their  elders  as  their  revered  fathers,  more  dear  than  their  natural 
parents.  This  '  symposium  *  is,  indeed,  one  which  some  may  laugh  at. 
They  drink  no  wine,  but  only  the  purest  water.  Their  table  is  unstained 
by  the  blood  of  animals.  Their  only  food  is  bread,  their  only  relish  salt 
and  hyssop.  After  reclining  the  divine  Scriptures  are  read  and  interpreted, 
the  interpretations  being  allegorical.    This  is  thus  explained : — 

But  the  exposition  of  sacred  writ  proceeds  by  unfolding  the  meaning  hidden 
in  allegories.  For  the  entire  law  is  regarded  by  those  persons  as  resembling  an 
animal ;  and  for  its  body  it  has  the  hteral  precepts,  but  for  its  soul  the  unseen 
reason  [or  nottii]  hidden  away  in  the  words.  And  in  and  through  this  reason 
the  natural  and  self-conscious  soul  begins  to  contemplate  in  a  special  manner 
its  own  proper  intuitions.  For  by  means  of  the  names,  as  it  were  by  means  of 
a  gazing  crystal,  it  discerns  the  surpassing  beauties  of  the  notions  conveyed  in 
them.  Then,  on  the  one  hand,  it  unfolds  and  unveils  the  symbols,  and  on  the 
other  brings  forward  the  meanings  into  the  light  and  exhibits  them  naked  to 
those  who  by  a  little  exercise  of  memory  are  able  to  behold  things  not  clear  by 
means  of  things  that  are. 

The  reading  is  followed  by  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  then  comes  the 
'  banquet,*  above  described.  After  their  meal  they  celebrate  the  holy  all- 
night  festival  (iravi'vxi^a).  They  divide  into  two  bands,  one  of  men,  the 
other  of  women,  and  these  sing  hymns,  answering  one  another  in  response, 
and  dance.  Then  they  all  together  form  one  chorus  and  depict  the  de- 
struction of  the  Egyptians  at  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites,  their  model  being  the  dance  of  Miriam  and  the  song  of  Moses. 
The  end  of  all  their  songs  and  dances  and  thought  is  piety.  They 
continue  thus  until  sunrise ;  then  they  pray,  turning  towards  the  rising 
sun,  and  after  their  prayers  they  go  each  to  his  own  cell. 

Such  is  the  account  given  us  in  this  tract  of  a  very  remarkable  com- 
munity. The  history  of  the  tract  is  even  more  remarkable.  The  first 
who  definitely  refers  to  it  is  Eusebius,^  who  considers  that  the  Thera- 
peutae  were  early  Christians,  the  converts  of  St.  Mark,  who  exhibited  the 
asceticism  with  which  he  was  acquainted  in  his  own  day.  His  opinion 
was  followed  by  all  or  almost  all  church  historians  up  to  the  Reformation. 
Scaliger  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  correct  it,  and  a  long  contro- 
versy followed,  in  which  the  supporters  of  monasticism  defended  the 
correctness  of  Eusebius's  view  and  protestant  writers  attacked  it.  This 
controversy  gradually  died  out  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
but  in  the  year  1880  a  new  one  was  started  by  Lucius.*  He  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  tract  was  not  written  by  Philo,  but  was  forged  in  the  course 
of  the  third  century  in  the  interests  of  Christian  monasticism.  His  theory 
at  once  received  wide  acceptance  amongst  those  who  always  assume  that 

«  JJ,  E.  ii.  16, 17.  «  Die  Thtrapeuten.    Strasbnrg,  1880. 
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the  disproof  of  the  genuineness  of  any  document  must  be  sound,  and  it  is 
with  it  tlmt  Mi\  Conybeare  deals  ;  the  purpose  of  his  work  is  to  give  us 
an  improved  text  of  the  treatise  and  to  vindicate  its  genuineness.  In  this 
he  has  completely  succeeded.  We  need  not  go  into  the  various  questions 
raised  in  detail ;  we  will  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  what  seems 
to  us  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genniueness  of  the  treatise. 

1»  No  satisfactory  reason  has  been  alleged  for  the  forger}'.  The  theory 
is  that  it  was  written  in  order  to  support  Christian  asceticism  by  the 
authority  of  Philo.  Now  the  use  of  the  book  by  Eu&ebius  obliges  us  to 
put  its  composition  into  the  third  century,  but  at  that  date  there  was  no 
coDnobitic  asceticism  among  Christians;  there  was  no  opposition  to  it 
likely  to  demand  support,  and  the  authority  of  Philo  would  have  no 
weight  at  all.  To  forge  a  work  of  Clement  could  be  of  some  use,  as  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  depositor  of  apostolic  traditions ;  to  forgo 
a  work  of  Philo  would  be  useless* 

2.  There  is  next  the  textual  argument.  All  our  textual  authorities  ar© 
reducible  to  two  sources.  The  old  Latin  and  the  Greek  manuscripts  have  a 
common  archetype,  for  they  have  the  same  lacunae.  The  Armenian 
version  and  the  Eusebbn  extracts  come  from  another  archetype.  Both 
of  these  archetypes  represented  a  text  which  had  already  had  a  history. 
This  compels  us  to  throw  the  composition  of  the  work  into  a  period  long 
before  the  date  of  Eusebius,  certainly  earUer  than  the  third  century, 

8,  But  by  far  the  strongest  argument  is  that  from  style.  In  this  lies 
the  great  value  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  work.  With  immense  industry  he  has 
read  through  the  whole  of  Philo*s  works  at  least  twice*  and  has  collected 
parallel  passages  to  almost  every  striking  expression  and  word.  We  know 
nothing  more  thorough  of  its  kind  since  Bishop  Lightfoot'a  proof  from 
style  of  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  Ignatian  letters.  The  argu- 
ment from  style  may  be  unsafe  ;  it  is  not  bo  when  the  resemblances  are 
overwhelming,  as  they  are  here,  and  includes  not  only  words  and  expres- 
sions, hut  syntactical  usages  and  the  construction  of  Bentences.  We 
think  that  no  reader  will  doubt  this  who  goes  through  a  few  pages  of  this 
edition  with  the  parallels  quoted.  The  argument  might  be  made  stronger 
by  collecting  words  which  were  used  in  a  different  sense  in  the  first  from 
w^hat  they  were  in  the  third  century ;  for  example,  (t^ktjtn%  (p.  61)  is  used 
of  literary  exercise,  in  the  third  century  it  would  always  be  of  moral 
discipline, 

4*  The  work  fits  into  Philo's  writings.  Its  place  is  fixed  by  the 
reference  at  the  beginning  to  the  Essenes.  The  writer  tell^  us  that  he 
has  just  discussed  them.  This  we  know  Philo  did  in  two  places,  in  the 
*  Quod  omnis  liber  probus  '  and  in  the  *  Apology  for  the  Jews/  The  former 
is  preserved  j  the  latter  is  lost,  but  Eusebius  in  tlie  *  Praeparatio  Evangelica  * 
gives  an  extract  from  it.  Now  the  whole  tone  of  the  book  before  us  fits 
into  an  apology,  and  the  suggestion  that  it  is  the  fourth  book  of  that 
work  seems  sound.  The  attack  on  the  banquets  of  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  shows  the  apologetic  tendency  of  the  work, 

6.  Lastly,  we  may  add  that  the  ascetics  described  are  clearly  Jews, 
and  the  resemblance  of  their  customs  to  those  of  any  Christian  monks  is, 
except  in  some  general  points,  very  slight. 

We  have  said  that  Mr,  Conybeare's  argument  is  BuccessfuL    It  has,  we 
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beUeve,  been  accepted  by  every  writer  of  authority  except  Dr,  Schiirer. 
Benan  ^  had  hinted  that  he  doubted  the  value  of  Lucius's  argument ;  the 
late  Professor  Massebieau^  had  combated  them,  and  it  his  work  that  is 
continued  by  Mr,  Conybeare.  The  arguments  are  treated  as  satisfaetory 
by  Dr.  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  by  Dr.  Wendland,  of  Berhn,  who  works  them 
out  in  the  treatise  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  by  Dr,  Drammood,  the 
greatest  English  authority  on  Philo.  Dr.  Schiirer  has  pebUshed  his 
criticism  in  two  numbers  of  the  *  Theologische  Literaturxeitung.'  -^  It  is 
very  acute  but  entirely  unconvincing,  and  has  been  admirably  dealt  with 
by  Dr.  Drummond,'^ 

We  congratulate  Mr,  Conybeare  on  the  success  of  his  work,  but  there 
are  a  few  criticisms  wo  must  pass  on  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
tone  of  his  remarks  on  others  which  is  most  nnpleasing.  No  doubt 
Eusebius  was  a  httle  hasty  in  accepting  Philo's  Therapeutae  as  Christians, 
but  he  does  not  deserve  the  acorn  with  which  he  is  treated.  The  fact  that 
his  thesis  has  been  revived  in  an  altered  form  by  Lucius,  and  then  accepted 
by  a  large  number  of  other  modern  scholars,  ought  to  make  us  somewhat 
lenient  towards  him.  We  are  not  particularly  fond  of  such  expressions  as 
*a  great  deal  of  the  rubbish/  *  farrago  of  misdirected  learning/  and  so 
on.  Certainly  these  expressions  do  not  come  well  from  a  writer  who  has 
been  guilty  of  very  serious  mistakes  in  deaUng  with  early  church  history, 
and  who  has  occasionally  in  this  work  been  guilty  of  bad  criticism.  On 
p.  241  he  quotes  1  Cor.  \i\.  25,  and  the  Acts  of  Thekla,  §  G,  asi  if  they 
were  equally  good  authorities  for  the  first  century.  The  passage  in  the 
Acts  is  entirely  different  from  the  tone  of  St*  PauPs  own  writings.  In 
the  same  work  Justin,  *  Be  Resurrectione/  is  quoted  as  if  genuine.  We 
must  also  express  our  disagreement  both  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Greek  and  the  identification  with  Pentecost,  which  is  proposed  for  th^ 
chief  feast  of  the  Therapeufeae.  There  are  a  few  other  points  we  might 
criticise,  but  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  they  outweigh  the 
merits  of  the  book.  In  dealing  with  Philo  J>Ir.  Conybeare  is  on  grounds 
that  he  thoroughly  understands,  and  in  this  book  he  has  attained  a  very 
high  level  of  scholarly  excellence. 

We  have  alhided  to  the  importance  of  the  Therapeutae  in  the 
history  of  institutions.  We  know  now  that  there  were  attached  to  the 
Egyptian  temples  celibate  communities^  devoted  to  philosophy  and  hving 
with  strict  rules  of  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse,  from  all  but 
vegetable  food,  from  wine  except  in  the  smallest  quantities.  They  shunned 
every  form  of  society ;  they  lived  a  rigid  and  severe  hfe,  and  cultivated 
divine  knowledge.  The  ascetic  life  has  always  been  alien  to  Judaism, 
but  when  the  latter  settled  in  Egypt  it  could  not  remain  untouched  by 
the  environment  in  which  it  found  itself,  and  we  find  a  community  like 
that  of  the  Therapeutae  growing  up  among  the  large  Jewish  population. 
The  Therapeutae  are  clearly  Jews,  but  they  have  close  affinities  with 
pagan  societies  on  the  one  side  and  Christian  monastic  commimities  on  the 
other.     It  was  in  Egypt,  again,  that  the  ascetic  element  in  Christianity 

*  Journal  des  SavanU,  1892,  pp.  83-93 ;  HUtoire  du  FeupU  d'lsraHl  v.  l@93, 
pp,  36t)-380. 

*  Le  TraiU  de  la  Vie  ConUtnplaHvt  et  la  Qtmtion  des  Th^mpeuteB.    Paris,  1888. 

*  TheologiMche  Lilcraturieitnng,  1895,  July  20,  p.  38^;  Nov.  9,  p.  603. 

*  Jewiih  Qn^rUrlp  Review,  viii.  1895,  p.  55. 
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developed  earliest,  and  that  it  first  assumed  a  coenobitic  character.  The 
model  was  ready  to  hand,  the  tendency  existed,  but  the  great  spiritual 
force  of  Christianity,  even  when  somewhat  distorted,  caused  what  had 
been  a  feeble  and  small  institution  to  develop  into  a  world-wide  force. 
It  is  to  Egypt  that  the  world  owes  monasticism,  and  in  the  Therapeutae 
we  find  one  of  the  sources  from  which  it  sprang. 

One  further  lesson  we  shall  learn  from  the  literary  history  of  the 
'  De  Vita  Contemplativa.'  There  has  been  a  tendency  always  to  trust 
proofs  of  the  spuriousness  of  documents.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
think  that  *  criticism '  must  always  be  negative,  if  it  is  to  be  scientific. 
That  is  a  most  unscientific  frame  of  mind.  It  is  as  much  the  business  of 
science  to  give  good  grounds  for  accepting  what  is  genuine  as  for 
rejecting  what  is  false.  The  fate  of  Philo's  account  of  the  Therapeutae 
may  be  that  of  other  documents,  and  certainly  the  lesson  it  suggests  is 
applicable  to  more  than  one  period  of  history.  A.  C.  Headlam. 


Hlsioiredcs  Eoutnains  de  la  Dacie  Trajane  depuis  les  Origines  jiisqu'd 
V  Union  dcs  Principautds  en  1859.  Par  A.  D.  Xenopol,  Professeur  a 
rUniversito  de  Jassy.  Avec  une  Preface  par  Alfred  Rambaud. 
(Paris :  Leroux.    1896.) 

We  have  at  length  a  history  of  the  Roumanians  which  we  can  set  beside 
Jirecek's  *  History  of  the  Bulgarians.*  By  preliminary  studies,  especially 
his  controversial  work '  Les  Roumains  au  Moyen-Age  *  and  his  monograph 
on  Trajan's  conquest  of  Dacia,  Professor  X6nopol  had  shown  that^ 
unlike  his  predecessors,  he  was  capable  of  treating  the  history  of  his  nation 
in  a  scientific  spirit.  The  final  result  of  many  years'  labour  is  now  before 
us  in  these  two  large  volumes,  and  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that 
it  is  marked  by  critical  method  in  handling  the  material,  and  by  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  which  made  the  history  of  the  Roumans  what 
it  was— a  sad  and  often  sickening  chronicle.  Notwithstanding  some 
defects  in  the  arrangement,  chiefly  in  the  first  volume,  the  author  carries 
the  reader  along  both  in  his  discussion  of  the  great  controversy  and  in 
his  narrative.  In  that  great  controversy  Professor  Xenopol  holds  the 
Roumanian  view ;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  he  holds  a  brief  for 
Roumania.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  discretion  in  avoiding  all 
personalities ;  the  names  of  Roesler  and  Hunfalvy  hardly  ever  appear  in 
his  pages.  He  can,  indeed,  afford  to  be  reserved,  because  his  case  is  so 
strong.  From  the  evidence  that  exists,  of  various  kinds,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  Rouman  population 
which  we  find  in  the  mountains  of  Siebenbiirgen  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  were  descendants  of  the  provincials  of  Trajan's 
Dacia  ;  that  the  Walachian  and  Molda\ian  principalities  were  founded  at 
that  period  by  settlers  from  Siebenbiirgen,  and  not  by  immigrants  from 
the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube. 

For  the  theory  of  the  continuity  of  Left-Danubian  Roumania  we  have 
first  of  all  to  consider  the  prior  improbability  of  the  supposition  that,  when 
Aurelian  abandoned  the  defence  of  trans-Danubian  Dacia  by  removing  the 
garrison,  the  entire  Roman  and  romanised  population  left  tbeir  homes. 
The  rich  would  doubtless  have  done  so,  but  the  removal  en  masse  of  the 
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poorer  people  seems  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely.  Nor  can  it  be  reason- 
ably inferred  from  the  ambiguous  notice  of  Vopiscus,  so  often  discussed.^ 

Qnnm  vastatnm  lUyricum  ac  Moesiam  deperditam  videret,  provinciam  trans 
Danubiom  Daciam  a  Traiano  constitutam,  sublato  oxercitu  ao  provincialibus, 
reliquit,  desperans  earn  posse  retineri,  abdnctosque  ex  ea  populos  in  Moesiam 
collocavit  appellavitque  suam  Daciam  quae  nunc  duas  Moesias  dividit. 

This  cannot  be  fairly  interpreted  to  mean  more  than  that  Aurelian 
provided  in  Moesia  for  all  the  Dacian  provincials  who  chose  to  leave 
their  province  when  he  withdrew  the  army.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot 
think  that  Professor  X^nopol  has  been  prudent  in  his  analysis  of  this 
passage.  He  attempts  to  discredit  the  authority  of  Yopiscus  by  discover- 
ing an  inconsistency  in  his  statement.  Aurelian  *s  settlement  of  the 
provincials  in  Moesia  he  regards  as  a  contradiction  of  the  preceding 
phrase  Moesiam  deperditam,  which  he  interprets  as  meaning  that  Moesia 
was  lost  to  the  empire.  This  is  an  unfortunate  criticism.  Deperditam 
cannot  be  pressed  to  mean  more  than  that  Moesia  had  suffered  more 
severely,  her  towns  and  homesteads  been  more  cruelly  pillaged,  thsoi  the 
rest  of  devastated  Illyricum.  And  it  was  thus  that  Eutropius  read  Yopiscus. 
His  words  (ix.  15,  vastato  omni  Illyrico  et  Moesia)  prove  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  Yopiscus  meant  to  imply  a  permanent  occupation  of 
Moesia  by  the  barbarians.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  juster 
criticism  that  the  Augustan  historian,  so  far  from  being  so  incredibly 
stupid  as  to  commit,  in  one  breath,  the  inconsistency  which  M.  X^nopol 
ascribes  to  him,  uses  the  phrase  Moesiam  deperditam  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  settlement  of  Aurelian.  In  fact,  that  phrase  supplies  the 
reason  for  Aurelian's  choice  of  Moesia  as  the  place  where  the  provincials 
who  migrated  from  Dacia  were  to  be  settled.  Moesia,  ruined  above  all 
the  other  regions  of  Illyricum,  demanded,  above  all,  a  new  colony.  I 
may  add  that,  while  Eutropius  obviously  obtained  his  notice  from 
Yopiscus,  1  do  not  feel  convinced  that  Sextus  Rufus — whom  I  prefer  to 
call  Festus — used  the  same  source.  M.  X^nopol  assumes  that  he  did. 
The  words  of  Festus  are,  Dacia,  Gallieno  imperatore,  amissa  est  et  per 
Aurelianum  translatis  exinde  Bomanis  duae  Dacias  in  regionibus 
Moesiae  et  Dardaniae  factae  sunt?  There  is  no  decisive  indication  of  the 
source. 

In  view  of  the  prior  probabilities  it  is  uncritical  to  attempt  to  interpret 
away  the  few  and  scattered,  but  quite  clear,  intimations  in  literature  of 
the  continued  existence  of  a  Roman  population  north  of  the  Danube 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  There  are,  first  of  all,  the  statements  of 
the  notorious  and  unfortunate  anonymous  notary  of  King  B^la,  whom  the 
relentless  Roesler  branded.  But  Roesler  pushed  his  criticism  so  far 
that  he  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  uncritical.  The  nameless  scribe 
certainly  made  use  of  some  older  documents,  and  he  supplies  geographical 
notices,  which  do  not  affect  the  aim  of  his  work,  and  therefore  do  not 
deserve  to  be  discredited.  Such  is  his  notice  of  the  three  duchies  of 
Trajan's  Dacia,  one  of  which,  Gelu,  he  describes  as  having  been  inhabited 
by  Ylachs  and  Slavs  (Blassi  et  Sclavi),  The  statement  is  confirmed  by  a 
testimony  from  a  totally  different  quarter,  that  of  the  Russian  chronicle 
(so  called  of  Nestor),  where  we  read  that  the  Hungarians  had  to  fight 
'  Vita  AuftH.  89.  *  Brev.  8. 
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against  the  Vhkhs  and  Slavs,  in  a.d.  898,  and  win  from  them  the  land 
which  came  to  be  called  Hungary  (Ugria).  Another  confirmation  is 
found  in  the  line  of  the  Nibelungenlied  (22)  which  celebrates  Bamunc 
uzer  Vlachen  lant,  on  which  Professor  X^nopol  observes— 

Le  nom  da  due  valaque  Bamunc  est  tr^s  caract^ristique,  car  il  reproduit  le 
nom  du  peuple  roumain,  tel  qa*il  existait  dans  sa  propre  langue :  Bomln,  avec  le 
son  profond  guttural  et  nasal  en  mSme  temps.  Le  po^te  allemand  qui  Favatt 
recueilli  ue  pouvait  le  rendre  que  par  la  finale  unc  ou  ung^  iw^on  dont  les  Alle- 
mands  de  nos  iours  s'efforcent  de  reproduire  la  prononciation  des  sons  nasaux 
du  fran^ais. 

Again,  there  is  a  document  of  King  Eoloman  (1095-1114)  granting  lands 
to  persons  of  Bouman  names.  A  Rouman  population  in  Moldavia  in  the 
twelfth  century  is  rendered  probable  by  passages  in  Cinnamus  and  Nicetas 
Choniates. 

Moreover,  the  chief  arguments  of  the  adversary  have  been  successfully 
met.  For  example,  the  adoption  of  the  Bulgarian  rite  by  the  Roumanians 
was  urged  as  a  proof  that  they  must  have  been  within  the  sphere  of 
Bulgarian  influence,  and  therefore  south  of  the  Danube,  as  late  as  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  But  this  argument  assumes  that  the 
Bulgarian  empire  did  not  extend  north  of  the  Danube,  whereas  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  it  did.  There  is  the  notice  of  the  geographer  of 
Ravenna,  who  includes  in  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  of  the  eighth  century 
a  large  number  of  Dacian  towns  (Porolissus,  Apulum,  Napoca,  Aluti,  &c.) 
A  century  later  a  Bavarian  geographer  mentions  among  the  states  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube  the  Bohemians,  Moravians,  and 
Vulgaris  regio  est  immensa  et  pojndus  multus^  habens  civitates  V,  and 
adds  that  all  these  regions  border  on  Frank  territory  {tcrminant  in  finibus 
nostris.y  A  passage  in  the  *  Annals  of  Fulda,'  in  which  the  Bulgarian 
king  is  sought  by  Amulf  not  to  sell  salt  to  the  Moravians,  has  also  been 
urged  as  a  proof  that  Transylvania  belongs  to  the  Bulgarians ;  for  in 
Bulgaria,  south  of  the  Danube,  there  are  no  salt  mines.  The  notices 
which  are  cited  from  Byzantine  writers  prove,  indeed,  a  trans- Danubian 
Bulgaria,  but  do  not  define  how  far,  or  in  what  direction,  beyond  the 
river  the  sway  of  Crumn  and  his  predecessors  or  successors  reached. 

The  Roumanian  view  of  Roumanian  history  is  quite  borne  out  by  the 
relation  between  their  language  and  that  of  their  kinsfolk,  the  southern 
Roumans  of  Macedonia.  While  the  two  tongues  seem  to  have  a  great 
deal  in  common,  in  their  general  character,  which  sets  them  apart  from 
the  western  daughters  of  Latin,  we  find,  on  closer  examination,  remarkable 
dififerences,  which  forbid  the  supposition  that  the  northern  and  the 
southern  Roumans  formed,  at  any  time  in  the  middle  ages,  one  people 
speaking  one  Roumanian  language.  While  the  Roumanians  of  Dacia 
form  the  pluperfect  by  the  termination  sent  {avuscm),  those  of  Macedonia 
hit  on  the  same  expedient  as  the  French  {aveavi  avuta=favais  eu).  But 
the  differences  in  the  ordinary  vocabulary  are  quite  decisive.  The  Dacian 
branch  call  the  moon  luna,  the  Macedonian  mesu.  Compare  D.  douazeci 
(dtcodecim)  with  M.  gingitz  (yiginti);  D.  vint  (ventus)  with  M.  avra; 
D.  saruta  (salutare)  with  M.  basare;  D.  frigtcri  with  M.  liicvra,  a 
fever;  &c. 

*  See  Safarik,  Slav.  Altert.  ii.  673. 
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Siebcnbiirgen  ia  the  mother  country  of  both  Walachia  and  Moldavia. 
There  existed,  indeed,  a  Koman  population  in  these  regions  before  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  but  it  was  men  from  beyond  the 
mountains  who  founded  the  principalities  of  Walachia  and  Mokla\ia, 
destined,  after  being  tossed  for  centuries  to  and  fro  between  Turk  and 
SlaVp  to  become  the  modern  kingdom  of  Houmania,  M,  Xenopol  has 
triumphantly  vindicated  the  authenticity  of  the  chrysobnls  of  Cimpulong, 
which  prove  the  foundation  of  the  voivodate  of  Walachia  about  the  year 
1290,  by  Radu  Negru  and  other  Roumans  from  Transylvania.  The 
principality  of  JIolda%*ia  was  founded  in  the  same  way  sixty  years  later 
(1849),  The  deeds  of  the  great  Hoimiaidan  princes,  from  Mirtschea  the 
Great  to  Michael  the  Brave,  are  described  satisfactorily  by  Professor 
Xenopol)  who  discerns  both  their  faults  and  their  merits.  Stephen  the 
Great  of  Moldavia,  who  struggled  against  the  Turk  during  the  terrible 
fifty  years  succeeding  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  won  the  glorious 
victory  of  Racova,  is  the  only  one  who  united  political  ability  with 
military  heroism.  Roumania  suffered  from  her  prmces*  Brave  warriors 
arose  from  time  to  time  in  both  principalities,  and  won  victories  in  the 
battle-field  ;  but  they  were  selfish  and  short-sighted :  all  of  them  adopted 
opportunist  methods,  not  scrupling  to  tread  the  ways  of  treachery  and 
falsehood,  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  became  the  rule  of  life  in 
Roumania,  and  led  the  base  caitiff  lirancovano  from  the  Danube  to  the 
torture  chambers  of  Stambul.  If  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the 
flixteenth  century  a  prince  with  the  brains  of  a  statesman  had  arisen  to 
the  Roumans,  they  might  have  been  saved  two  to  three  hundred  years  of 
shame  and  misery.  Such  an  unusually  tenacious  hold  has  this  people  on 
its  nationality — it  had  resisted  the  Magyars  and  assimilated  the  Slavs — 
that  under  a  wise  leader  it  might  easily  have  become  united  then,  amidst 
the  rivalries  and  enmities  of  German ,  Pole,  and  Turk,  Not  only  might 
the  present  kingdom  have  been  anticipated,  but  the  Great  Roumania  of 
wliich  the  nation  dreams,  the  Roumania  which  shall  embrace  the  mother 
country  beyond  the  moimtains,  might  have  been  an  accomplished  fact.  And 
in  the  year  IGOO  it  was  a  fact  for  a  moment.  Transylvania  and  Moldavia 
were  united  with  "Walachia  under  the  rule  of  Michael  the  Brave.  But  he 
|waa  only  a  warrior,  selfish  and  nist\  guided  by  neither  moral  principle 
nor  atatesmanhke  instinct.  He  had  the  solution  of  the  Roumanian  question 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  he  did  not  see  it.  His  tnie  pohcy  w^odd 
have  been  to  make  himself  the  leatler  of  the  Roimian  nationality  as  such  ; 
to  have  rallied  round  his  standard  the  Kouman  peasants  of  Transylvania, 
who  showed  that  they  were  ready  to  welcome  and  supix^rt  him ;  and  to 
ftct  as  a  true  national  prince.  But  Michael  had  no  such  inspiration  ;  he 
rejected  the  advances  of  his  Rouman  kinsfolk  and  sought  to  conciliate 
the  Ma^ar  nobles  ;  and,  taken  in  the  toils  hymen  wilier  than  iiimself,  he 
perished  ignobly.  The  Roumanians  like  to  look  back  to  the  brief  hour  of 
union  achieved  by  Michael  of  Walaehia  ;  hut  the  credit  which  falls  to 
Michael  for  that  achievement  is  surely  less  than  the  reproach  he  deserves 
for  having  lost  a  uni*jtie  chance*  J.  I).  Buky* 


* 
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Bibliotheca  Historica  Medii  Aevi  ;  Wegweiser  dutch  die  Oeschichtswerke 
des  europdischen  Mittelalters  bis  1600.  Von  August  Potthast. 
Zweite  verbesserte  und  vennehrte  Auflage.  Zwei  Bande.  (Berlin : 
W.Weber.    1896.) 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago  (vol.  xi.  p.  198)  we  congratulated  Dr.  Potthast 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  new  edition  of  the  first  part  of  his 
'Bibliotheca,'  which  already  lies  before  us  in  a  finished  form,  and 
extendi  to  more  than  nineteen  hundred  pages,  packed  full  with  names, 
figures,  dates,  and  minute  references.  We  cannot  speak  too  heartily  of 
the  extreme  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  book  has  been  passed 
through  the  press,  or  of  the  excellence  of  the  printer's  work.  Our  own 
regret,  so  far  as  concerns  the  general  arrangement  of  the  book,  is  that 
the  author,  instead  of  dividing  the  volumes  at  the  end  of  the  letter  M  in 
his  main  alphabet,  did  not  print  this  catalogue  complete  in  one  volume 
of  1,127  pages,  leaving  the  three  smaller  sections  for  a  second.  As  it 
stands,  one  is  tempted  to  bind  the  two  volumes  in  one,  in  order  to  avoid 
breaking  the  main  catalogue  in  the  middle,  and  the  result  is  to  produce 
a  volume  almost  too  bulky  to  handle  with  ease. 

The  'Bibliotheca'  is  a  book  for  which  the  student  is  so  thankful 
that  it  is  with  extreme  unwillingness  that  he  attempts  to  criticise  it. 
We  turn  over  the  pages  in  the  search  for  errors  and  omissions,  and  we 
end  as  we  began  with  nothing  but  amazement  at  the  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  its  contents.  The  notices  of  the  character,  compass,  and 
affinities  of  a  given  history  are  models  of  compression,  and  the  references 
to  the  manuscripts,  editions,  and  the  modern  literature  of  each  are 
wonderfully  good,  and  only  occasionally  defective  in  the  case  of  English 
books.  We  look  for  a  work  printed  anonymously  of  which  the  author- 
ship has  subsequently  been  discovered,  and  we  find  it  duly  entered  under 
both  headings.  It  is  only  as  a  rare  exception  that  a  work  is  cited  fully 
in  one  place  and  imperfectly  in  another.^  We  do  not  understand  on 
what  principle  some  books  of  formulae  are  inserted  and  some  omitted. 
Nor  is  it  clear  why  the  articles  *  Registrum '  are  only  eleven  in  number ; 
such  entries,  one  would  say,  should  either  have  been  excluded  or 
else  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  same  difficulty  arises  with  respect  to 
the  articles  *  Carmen,'  *  Carmina ; '  and  here  one  is  in  some  perplexity  to 
know  where  to  find  a  particular  poem  which  may  be  placed  under 

*  Carmen,'  *  Rhythmus,'  or  *  Poema  ' — or,  indeed,  even  under  *  Battle  of 
Lewes,  The.'  We  cannot  but  think  that  entries  hke  these  might  have 
been  grouped,  just  as  the  enormous  hagiological  article  '  Vita,'  including 

*  Acta,  Carmen,  Elevatio,  Elogium,'  and  twelve  other  alternative 
titles,  is  arranged  not  under  the  actual  title,  but  under  the  name  of  the 
saint.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  remember  a  poem  on  the  victory  of 
Rudolf  of  Habsburg  over  Ottokar  of  Bohemia  by  one  of  the  kings' 
names  than  by  the  accident  of  its  being  styled  *  Rhythmus.'  The  same 
criticism  applies  to  several  of  the  greater  heads,  like  *  Gesta,'  *  Historia,' 

'  Thus  under  Wir/oniipmis  monachiis  only  Wharton's  selections  from  the  Annales 
are  mentioned  (p.  IIIG),  while  under  Amialfs  Wigomi^tisis  prioratus  the  complete 
edition  by  Luard  is  entered  as  well  (p.  97).  The  former  article  should  have  had  a 
cross-reference  and  nothing  more. 
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&c.,  while  '  Chronicon,*  with  its  variants,  is  so  complicated  as  to  require  a 
key  of  its  own  (p.  cxlviii).  But  every  author  of  a  catalogue  on  an 
extensive  scale  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own  method  of  arrangement, 
and  no  method  can  be  &ee  from  objection.  The  important  matter  is  that 
it  should  be  uniformly  carried  out,  and  in  this  respect  the  consistency  of 
the  '  Bibliotheca '  is  remarkable.  To  say  that  the  book  is  indispensable 
to  every  public  library  is  to  say  little ;  it  is  a  book  which  every  student  of 
medieval  history  who  aspires  to  more  than  an  undergraduate's  knowledge 
must  possess  himself.^  Reginald  L.  Poole. 

Der  Ostgothenkonig  Theoderich  dcr  Grosse  und  die  katholische  Kirche. 
Von  Georg  Pfeilschifter.    (Miinster  :  SchGningh.    1896.) 

The  author  of  this  monograph  wisely  passes  over  the  early  history  of 
Theodoric  very  briefly  and  gets  to  his  main  subject, '  Theodoric  and  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Italy,*  in  his  twenty-first  page.  He  describes  the 
position  of  Theodoric  as  an  Arian  ruler  surrounded  by  a  catholic  popula- 
tion, and  does  full  justice  to  his  earnest  desire  to  deal  justly  by  the 
professors  of  a  creed  different  from  his  own.  (In  his  own  words,  religionem 
imperare  lum  possumtis  ut  crcdut  invitus.)  The  author  discusses  at 
considerable  length  the  strange  proceedings  connected  with  the  Laurentian 
schism  and  the  condemnation  but  final  clearance  of  Pope  Symmachus 
(499-506).  It  is  a  tedious  piece  of  church  history,  but  I  suspect  that 
this  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  Herr  Pfeilschifter's 
monograph.  The  story  of  the  execution  of  the  other  Symmachus  and  his 
son-in-law  Boethius  is  treated  more  briefly,  though  at  quite  sufficient 
length.  The  author  rightly  concludes  that  neither  of  these  two  eminent 
men  could  be  considered  a  martyr  to  the  catholic  faith.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
a  Roman  catholic  writer  treat  the  history  of  the  great  Ostrogothic  heretic 
with  such  fairness,  and  so  warmly  appreciate  his  desire  to  act  justly  towards 
his  subjects,  of  whatever  creed ;  but  I  fear  that  he  goes  too  far  when  he 
says,  Theoderich  starb  in  Frieden  mit  der  katholischen  Kirche.  The 
legend  related  by  Pope  Gregory  concerning  the  disappearance  of  the  ghost 
of  Theodoric  down  the  crater  of  Lipari,  foolish  and  malevolent  as  it  is, 
being  current  only  two  generations  after  his  death,  points  to  a  state  of 
feeling  as  to  his  ultimate  relations  with  the  catholic  church  less  favour- 
able than  that  which  is  here  described.    But  the  monograph  as  a  whole 

*  We  may  add  a  few  trifling  notes.  If  it  was  desirable  to  cite  the  mutilated  '  Chroni- 
con S.  Martini  de  Dover,*  on  the  strength  of  Halliwell-Phillipps's  meagre  extracts 
(p.  1740,  where  the  date  1154  is  a  slip  for  1286),  it  would  have  been  well  to  refer  also 
to  Bishop  Stubbs's  collation,  and  to  his  discussion  of  the  relation  subsisting  between 
this  chronicle  and  the  continuation  of  Oervase  of  Canterbury  (see  the  latter's  Opera 
historical  ii.  201-o0,  and  Pref.  pp.  xxii-xxvii).  Only  one  edition  of  Abailard's  letter  '  de 
calamitatibus  suis '  is  mentioned  (p.  910) ;  at  least  three  others  are  omitted  ;  and  the 
author's  name  is  miswritten  Petrus  Abaelardi  instead  of  Abaelardiis,  The  fragment  of 
a  chronicle  from  1294  to  1311,  printed  in  the  Arch,  della  Societd  Romatia  di  Storia 
patria^  viii.,  does  not  appear  in  its  proper  place,  though  it  is  referred  to  under 
*  Landulfus  de  Columna  '  (p.  710).  The  literature  on  Domesday  Book  (p.  303)  is  alto- 
gether insulTicicnt.  The  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Wyclif  Society  (which  it  was 
not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  give  at  all)  is  imperfect,  only  the  volumes  edited  by  Germans 
being  inserted  ;  and  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  a  work  is  assigned  to  A.  W.  Word 
Whioh  never  existed  (p.  1121  f.) 
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seems  to  me  admirably  impartial  and  thoroiagh ;  and  future  TVTritera  on 
this  glorious  reign  will  do  well  to  consult  it.  Moreover— wonderful 
phenomenon  in  a  German  monograph —it  lias  a  good  index, 

Thomas  Hodgkiw 


VeneTahiUs  Baedae  Historiam Ecclesiasiicam  Gcntls  An^loTum^IIistoriam 
Ahhatum,  Epistolam  ad  Ecgbercium,  reeognovit  Carolus  Plvmmeb, 
AM.    (Oxonii :  E  Tjx>ograplieo  Clarendoniano,     18J)6,) 

At  last  we  have  an  excellent  and  scholarly  edition  of  the  historical  w*orka 
of  Bede.  It  has  come  from  Mr.  Pkmimei%  whose  work  upon  Fortescue 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  has  already  laid  English  scholars  under 
heavy  obligations  to  him.  Certainly  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  give  us 
an  edition  of  Bede  than  Mr.  Pluninier,  whose  wide  knowledge  of  medieval 
Latin  literature  is  supplemented  by  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Celtic,  and  Scandinavian  tongues.  We  hasten  at  once  to 
say  that  Mr,  Pluniraer's  present  edition  of  the  historical  works  of  Bede 
does  not  fall  short  of  the  high  standard  of  attainment  which  he  has 
taught  students  of  Enghsh  history  to  expect  of  him. 

*  The  edition  of  Bede/  says  the  editor,  *  now  presented  to  tlie  reader  is 
the  first  critical  edition  since  Hmith's,  1722 ;  it  is  the  very  first  which 
exhibits  in  an  apparatus  criticns  the  various  readings  of  the  manuscripts 
upon  which  the  text  is  based.*  Smith's  Latin  text  of  the  *Hiatona 
Ecclesiastica  *  was  based  upon  the  Moore  MS.  at  Cambridge  (M),  collated 
with  Cotton  Tiber.  A,xiv.  (B),  Cotton  Tiber.  C,ii.  (C),  and  Reg.  18*  C,  v.  (R). 
Inasmuch  as  M,  B,  C  are  three  of  the  four  oldest  mannscripts  known  to 
exist*  and  the  fourth  (N)  is  declared  by  Mr.  Plummer  to  be  worthless. 
Smith's  text  was  constructed  upon  a  very  good  basis,  so  good  that 
*  subsequent  editors  have  been  practically  content  to  reproduce  it/ 
Mr,  Plummer  has  based  his  text  upon  a  complete  collation  of  the  four 
oldest  known  manuscripts,  hut  he  differs  from  Smith  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  those  manuscripts  and  as  to  their  mutual  relations.  He  finds 
that  Smith  overrated  M,  that  B  is  a  sister  manuscript  to  M,  that  they  are 
not  independent  authorities,  but  both  derived  from  an  older  manuscript, 
which  cannot  be  far  removed  from  an  autograph  of  Bede.  Hence  we 
are  not  entitled  to  award  the  palm  to  M  when  M  and  B  differ.  We  must 
decide  by  internal  evidence  or  we  must  look  to  some  independent  witness* 
Now  Mr.  Plummer  finds  that  the  most  valuable  independent  witness  is  C, 
which  not  only  represents  an  entirely  different  recension  of  the  text  from 
M  and  B,  a  recension  differing  in  five  important  points,  but  which  more 
often  agrees  with  B  than  with  M  in  cases  where  those  manuscripts  differ. 
His  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  B  has  just  as  much  right  to  be  consulted 
as  M.  Again,  comparing  the  two  archetypes  M  and  C,  he  finds  that  C  is 
the  later  recension,  although,  curiously  enough,  it  is  only  in  mannscripts 
of  the  C  type  that  traces  of  the  earlier  recension  are  preserved.  The 
evidence  for  these  traces  is  noted  on  p.  xcvii  of  the  introduction,  Mr. 
Plummer  then  describes  some  forty-six  manuscripts  with  a  view  to 
fihowing  which  belong  to  the  C,  which  to  the  M  t\^e,  and  which  are 
conflate.  Mr.  Plummer *9  labours  have  thus  put  into  our  hands  the  key 
to  the  claseification  of  the  Bede  manuscripts.    His  edition  also  differa 
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from  previous  cclitLoiia  in  two  other  points*  Italic  type  is  used  to  indicate 
Buch  parts  of  Bede  as  are  derived  from  earlier  sources,*  and  the  reader  is 
presented  with  all  the  variations  in  the  spelling  of  proper  Ditmes  which 
occur  in  the  four  primary  eighth -century  manuscripts. 

Mr*  Plumraer's  annotations,  which^  according  to  an  inconvenient  plan, 
are  relegated  to  a  second  volume,  are  copious,  learned,  and  often  ingenious. 
If  we  might  single  out  one  among  many  aa  specially  interesting,  it  would 
ho  Mr.  Plummer'fl  note  upon  St.  Patrick  (ii.  25-G).  Mr.  Plummer  has  come 
to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  this  person,  and,  what  is  more,  he  gives 
us  a  vei7  pretty  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Patrick  myth.  •  It  is 
possible/  he  says,  *  that  the  statement  of  Tirechan,  Paladius  .  ,  ,  qui  ct 
Patricius  alio  nomine  appelahatur,  may  ultimately  rest  on  some  confused 
reminiscence  of  the  present  chapter  of  Bede,  and  that  the  words  qui  ct 
patricius  fuit,v(\i\th  belong  to  Aetius,  have  got  attached  to  Palladius,  and 
this  may  have  been  the  starting  point  of  later  developments.  Saints 
have  been  created  out  of  less/  So  St.  Patrick  is  sent  to  join  the  mythical 
company  of  St.  Ampliibalus  and  St  Pontiolus,  the  saintly  products  of 
linguistic  error.  A  prominent  feature  of  these  annotations  is  the  care 
with  which  the  editor  has  investigated  chronological  problems.  We  here 
subjoin  a  table  of  such  of  Mr.  Plunimer's  dates  as  differ  either  from 
currently  accepted  hgures   or  from   figures   which   have   been   recently 


defended. 

riuiuintT 

fnbPT  authorities 

iL  31.     Ik  Excidio  of  Oildaa  .    • 

537 

4D8-50L      Anscombc,     SL     GUdas     of 

Ruiji. 

it  130-2*    Found  at  ion  of  lona    . 

i505 

u03. 

Skene,  Cdtk  Scotland, 

ii.  132.     Death  of  Columba     .     . 

597 

mo. 

Anacombe»  Obit  of  St,  Colamba, 

ii,  77.     Battle  of  Chester    .     .     . 

tilO 

013. 

Green,  Making  of  En<}land, 

ii.  110.    Death  of  Juiitiia    ,    .    . 

627 

630» 

Smith's  Bede, 

iL  110.     Accession  of  HonoriuH  , 

628 

631. 

Bmith*8  Bede, 

ii.  169, 173.     Arrival  of  Fursa  in 

' 

Britain  ,...*... 

630-1 

030-7.     Smith's  B^. 

ii.  121.    B&ttb  of  Hevenfietd  .    . 

034 

035. 

Green,  Making  of  Emjland, 

ii.  16iK    Accession  of  Anna     .     . 

044 

036. 

Stnbbs»    Dictionary  of  Christ iat^ 

li.  101-2,  211,  242.  US,    Death 

Biogrnphy. 

ofO«wy 

671 

670. 

Dictiofmry  of  Natiotml  Biographit, 

ii.  273.     Conuecration  of  John  of 

Hexham 

687 

085, 

Baine,  Hexham, 

None  of  tlieae  changes  can  be  described  as  revolutionary,  for  Mr, 
An900liibe'»  dates  are  not  ordioariJy  accepted.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  change  in  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Cliester,  a  change 
which  is  warranted  by  the  facts  (1)  that  Tigeruach,  who  gives  the  earlier 
date,  G18,  ra  three  years  too  early  with  his  battle  of  Dagscestaii,  and 
('2)  that  Ethelfrid,  who  is  said  to  have  died  immediately  after  the 
battle,  must  have  died  in  t>l(>  or  017.  The  case  for  the  later  date  of 
Oswy's  doatb  is  ingeniously  and  conclusively  proved,  but  the  arguments 
which  lead  the  editor  to  differ  from  Dr.  Btubbs  over  Anna's  accession 
Beeni  to  us  to  be  weak  ;  and  why  will  lie  give  Fursa  such  a  long  lease  of 
missionary  activity  in  Dntain  ?     Lor  the  testimony  of  the  annals  of 

*  It  is  possible  that  certain  phraaes  in  Bede's  aficount  of  Gregory  the  Great  (H.  E» 
ii.  1),  e.g,  '  natione  Komaniis  a  patre  Qordiano/  should  be  italicised,  with  references  to 
the  Liber  Pontiftcalis, 
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Ulster  and  of  Florence  chimes  in  with  the  stress  which  Bede  lays  on  the 
Bargundian  mission  to  East  Auglia.  The  less  time  we  give  to  Fnrsa  the 
Celt  the  more  important  the  influence  of  Felix  the  Bargundian. 

Mr.  Plummer's  notes  upon  diocesan  history  are  interesting,  because  he 
is  led  on  several  points  to  differ  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  Haddan 
and  Stubbs*s  '  Concilia.'  There  is,  for  instance,  a  decree  of  Theodore 
(printed  in  H.  and  S.  iii.  126-7  and  accepted  as  genuine)  which  ascribes 
to  Heedde,  bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  translation  of  the  bones  of  Birinus  and  of  the  episcopal  see 
from  Dorchester  to  Winchester.  And  the  statement  is  repeated  by  the 
'  Annales  Breves  Wintoniae,'  with '  more  explicit  falsehood,*  says  the  editor. 
Again,  Bede  mentions  a  certain  JEtla  as  bishop  of  Dorchester,'  and  if 
this  ^tla  can,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  he  can,  be  identified  with  Haedde,  the 
bishop  of  Wessex,  then  the  case  for  the  theory  embodied  in  Theodore's 
decree  is  made  out.  A  certain  bishop  of  Dorchester  did  leave  Dorchester 
with  the  bones  of  the  Dorchester  saint,  and  set  up  in  Winchester.  But 
Mr.  Plummer  will  have  none  of  this.  The  decree  of  Theodore  seems  to 
him  to  be  decidedly  spurious,  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first  place  it 
declares  against  the  division  of  the  diocese  of  Wessex,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  invokes  the  papal  authority,  both  features  inconsistent  with  what 
we  know  of  the  general  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Theodore.  Again,  Bede 
nowhere  gives  any  hint  of  the  identity  of  ^tla  and  Hcedde,  nor  does  the 
name  ^Etla  occur  in  any  of  the  lists  of  bishops.  Mr.  Plummer's  conclu^ 
sion  is  that  Dorchester  ceased  to  exist  as  a  bishop's  see  on  the  retirement 
of  Agilbert,  that  it  was  Mercian  about  679,  that  ^tla  was  Mercian  bishop 
of  Dorchester  in  675-685,  and  that  this  separate  Mercian  bishopric 
disappeared  after  Caedwalla's  conquest  of  686.  This  would  account  for 
the  non-appearance  of  ^tla's  name  in  any  Ust  of  bishops,  and  for  the 
want  of  evidence  of  any  see  at  Dorchester  from  the  time  when  the  West 
Saxon  see  was  extinguished,  to  the  time  when  that  of  Leicester  was  trans- 
ferred. It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Plummer's  hypothesis  postulates  a  Mercian 
conquest  of  Dorchester  a  hundred  and  two  years  before  we  have  any  direct 
evidence  of  such  a  conquest  having  taken  place  (battle  of  Bensington  777) ; 
but  it  is  not  unlikely,  and  it  does  explain  the  iEtla  difficulty.  The  origin 
of  the  bishopric  of  Hereford  is  another  diocesan  crux.  Was  the  first  bishop 
Putta  of  Bochester,  or  another  man  of  the  same  name,  or  another 
man  of  a  different  name  ?  Mr.  Plummer  is  confident  against  the  first 
hypothesis  and  inclines  to  the  second.  But  the  whole  question  is  full  of 
difficulty.  Bede  says  nothing  as  to  the  creation  of  the  diocese.  Florence 
of  Worcester  says  that  a  Putta,  bishop  of  Hereford,  died  in  688.  Bede  says 
that  Putta,  ex-bishop  of  Rochester,  was  living  on  a  small  field  in  the  diocese 
of  Mercia  after  676,  and  that  he  went  about  teaching  church  music' 
The  two  Puttas  have  been  identified,  and  not  without  reason,  for  the  name 
is  no  common  one.  On  the  other  hand  Hereford  does  not  occur  in 
Florence's  list  of  sees  created  out  of  Mercia  in  679,  and  Florence  may 
have  read  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical 
History*  in  a  hurry.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  since 
Florence  gives  a  definite  date  he  must  be  relying  on  some  source  other 
than  Bede,  and  that  it  is  a  little  rash  to  bypostatise  two  Puttas. 

'  H.  E,  iii.  c.  23.  *  Ibid,  iv.  c.  12. 
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Mr.  Plummer^s  knowledge  of  Welsb,  Irish,  and  Icelandic  sources 
enables  him  to  add  many  interesting  touches  to  bis  notes  upon  social  and 
religious  usages  and  popular  beliefs,  as,  for  instance,  on  cross-vigik  and  hell 
shoon  (ii.  270),  on  Obsecjuium  (ii,  238),  on  the  cult  of  St,  Oswald  in  Ireland 
(ii.  169),  on  the  imprecations  of  Irish  Saints  (ii,  260),  on  the  confusion 
between  Cadwallader  and  Cad  walla  (li.  219).  Sometimes  it  enables  him 
to  ^x  the  sense  of  a  term  in  Bede»  as,  for  instance,  when  he  is  able  to 
tell  us  that  sacerdos  means  bishop,^  from  an  Irish  document  containing 
an  account  of  the  synod  of  Birra  (ii»  285),  or  to  fill  in  our  conception 
of  a  character,  as  by  permitting  him  to  collect  the  Irish  testimonies 
to  Aldfrid^g  learning  (ii,  203),  Indeed,  if  Mr,  Plummer  errs  it  is 
because  he  gives  us  too  much  of  his  varied  learning.  Citations  from 
Browning  and  Tennyson,  from  Charles  Kijigsley  and  Froissart,  from 
Dante  and  Rosetti  do  not  materially  advance  our  knowledgo  of  Bede, 
however  much  animation  they  may  impart  to  a  volume  of  notes. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  sometimes  have  wished  for  a  little 
more  light  than  the  author  vouchsafes,  A  note,  for  instance,  on  St. 
Lucius  is  hardly  complete  without  an  allusion  to  Zimmer's  brilliant  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  legend  ^  or  to  the  contioversy  between 
Mommsen  ^  and  Zimmer  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  legend  was  manu- 
factured. A  reference  to  Professor  Rhys'a  theory  of  the  Bretwaldaship  ^ 
might  be  added  to  those  given  in  vol-  ii.  p.  85.  The  commentai7  on 
English  vineyards  might  be  supplemented  by  references  to  the  standard 
work  of  Hehn,  A  reference  to  Pollock  and  Maitland's  *  Hiistory  of  Eng- 
lish Law/  vol.  ii.  p,  812,  would  illustrate  *H.  E/  lib.  v.  cap  12,  while  the 
same  work,  vol.  ii,  c.  0,  would  help  the  editor  in  his  note  on  succession 
through  females,  vol.  ii.  p.  UH.  Again,  the  note  upon  the  Anglo- Saxon 
official  nobility  might,  perhaps,  with  advantage  contain  references  to 
Earle*s  ^Land  Charters  *  and  the  English  Uistoeical  Review,  vol.  iv.pp. 
728-9.  A  reference  to  Potthast's  '  Wegweiser,'  p»  1^03,  shows  that  the 
list  of  lives  of  King  Oswald  given  in  vol.  ii,  p.  IGl  is  not  quite  complete. 
And  might  we  not  have  had  a  note  upon  '  H*  E/  ii,  c,  10,  with  a  reference 
to  Steenstrup's  *  Etudes  Preliminaires  pour  servinl  THiBtoire  dea  Normands 
et  de  leurs  Invasions,'  pp.  201 -S)?  But 'these  be  toys/  as  Francis  Bacon 
would  say.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  remark  that  this  admirable  edition  is 
prefaced  hy  a  sympathetic  biographical  sketch  of  Bede,  illustrated  from 
hia  theological  writing?,  and  that  it  is  fortified  by  several  clear  and 
learned  appendice»,  not  the  least  useful  of  which  is  the  excursus  on  the 
Pascal  controversy  and  tonsure.  We  feel  sore  that  all  critics  after  laying 
down  these  volumes  would  subscribe  to  the  words  of  the  poet  whom  the 
editor  has  quoted  not  seldom  ;  Or  tija  lieia^  cM  tu  hai  ben  onde, 

H,  A.  L,  Fisher, 


The  Devchjymcnt  of  the  French  Monarchy  nndcr  Louh  IT,  k  Gro>%  1108- 
1187.  By  James  Westfall  Thomi'sojj,  A  J3.  (Chicago :  University 
Press,  1895.) 

TfrE  early  confltitutional  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  is  so  littlo 
studied  in  England  that  we  may  give  a  special  welcome  to  this  hook.     It 

*  H.  E,  V.  e.  ft.  •  Nenniu^  Vindkatm,  pp,  140-6. 

*  But  Britt<muvi,  L  115,  '  Celtic  Drilain,  pp,  ia4-5. 
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js  a  dissertation  for  tbo  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  nt  Chicago  ;  and 
ifc  shows  that  the  subject  is  being  studied  with  niinuteiiess  in  America, 
Mr.  Thompson  appears  to  have  been  encouraged  to  undertake  a  far  from 
easy  subject  by  the  very  similar  work  of  Mr.  Wilhston  Walker  on  Philip 
Augustus,  pubhshed  at  Leipzig  in  1888.  1  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
anything  distmctly  origbial  in  Mr.  Thompson's  dissertation,  but  he  has 
certainly  produced  a  clear  and  useful  sketchy  which  will  bo  of  real 
advantage  to  English  students.  In  his  divisions  of  the  subject,  and  in  the 
opinion  he  has  formed  on  controverted  points,  he  generally  follows  M. 
Luchaire,  His  work  lacks  freshness  of  treatment  and  is  defective  where  he 
strays  outside  the  limits  of  his  title—  as  ia  a  curiously  belated  estimate  of 
the  crusades ^ — but  it  is  distinctly  laborious  and  meritorious*  What  is  to 
be  desired  is  a  more  exhaustive  examination  of  Louis  Vl's  relations  with 
Aquitaine^  and  a  more  complete  study  of  the  communal  organisation. 
Mr*  Thompson  clearly  knows  the  valuable  work  that  M.  Delisle  did  tliirty 
years  ago  for  tbo  Acts  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  would  add  to  the  worth  of 
his  own  book  if  he  couUl,  on  a  small  scale,  have  chronologically  examined 
the  Acts  of  Ijouis  le  (Jros,  The  ciiarter  of  Lorris  demands  a  more 
tborough  investigation  than  he  has  been  able  to  give  it  (pp.  70-7).  But 
Mr.  Thompson  has  read  the  chroniclers  of  the  reign  appreciatively. 

W.  IL  IIUTTON. 


liccherchcs  sur  divers  Services  Pithlics  fhi  XI 11"  an  XVIt  Sh^ch, 
Par  le  C.'olonel  Borkelli  de  Sekkes.  Notices  relatives  au  XIII* 
SiMe.     (Paris  :  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.     1895.) 

This  is  a  work  of  capital  importance  for  the  student  of  general  thirteenth- 
contury  French  history,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
purely  institutional  history  of  France.  The  author  has  not  only  im- 
earthed  a  considerable  number  of  documents  previously  unknown  ;  he 
has  examined  them  and  others  previously  known  with  such  method, 
ingenuity,  and  acumen  as  to  construct  a  firm  foundation  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  diplomatic  system  of  the  financial  administration  of  France 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  by  their  means  thrown  a  flood  of  fresh 
light  on  a  number  of  f[uestions  in  the  history  of  French  institutions  :  only, 
however,  as  a  specimen  of  the  vahie  of  the  class  of  documents  for  whose 
ntihsation  he  has  first  laid  a  sound  basis.  The  work  consists  of  seven 
fiotices.  In  the  first,  entitled  *  La  Comptabihte  Publiqueau  XllI''  Siecle/ 
M.  Borrelli  de  Serrea  shows  that,  far  from  being  unsystematic  and 
confused,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  the  financial  administration  of 
the  thirteenth  century  included  a  regular  system  of  estimates  ami  audit 
for  both  revenue  and  expenditure,  the  docnments  concerning  which  can 
now,  thanks  to  his  researches,  be  readily  classified  and  utilised  for 
general  history.  The  remaining  six  are  a  series  of  studies  on  difi'erent 
questions  connected  with  French  institutional  history,  ilhistmting  the 
value  of  the  facts  to  he  gleaned  from  the  study  of  financial  documents. 

Guided  in  their  operations  hy  numerous  pieces  anxiUaircSf  lists  of 
assessments,  special  assignations,  and  arrears,  the  baillis  mid  svmlchaux 
ilrewup  their  accounts  and  presented  them  every  four  months  (Candlemas, 
Ascension,  All  Saints),  every  six  months,  or  annually,  according  to  the 
district*    The  treasurer  of  th-?  hd*c^,  by  the  aid  of  his  own  personal  notes 
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on  wax  tablets  and  of  the  secondary  accounts  of  hia  Bubordinates,  justi- 
fied before  tiie  treasurer  of  tlie  Temple  the  employment  of  the  funds  lie 
had  received  either  by  royal  warrants  from  the  Temple  or  direct  from  the 
taxpayers.  There  were  as  well  numerous  special  agents  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  receipts  and  exix^nses  of  the  missions  conlided  to  them. 
The  treasurer  of  the  Temple,  under  the  surveillance  of  a  clerk  of  the  king, 
received  from  these  agents  and  sejieschalg  their  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenses.  He  also  himself  raised  certain  taxes.  Ho  paid  part  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  and  almost  all  the  extraordinary,  and  prepared  his  own 
account  of  these.  The  whole  was  subject  to  an  audit,  in  which  the  ac- 
counts of  Fmnce  {in  the  limited  sense)  vrere  presentetl  l>y  the  baillisf  iliom 
of  Normaufly  and  Champagne,  which  had  already  been  audited  at  the 
echiqiiierji  and  grants  jours,  by  the  king's  agents  deputed  to  those 
assemblies.  The  treasurer  of  the  Temple  produced  along  with  his  own 
those  of  the  sifukliaux,  tlie  htUely  and  the  special  agents*  The  clerks  of 
the  fjens  den  comptes  verified  them^  particularly  by  the  aid  of  estimates  pre- 
pared beforehand-  They  conected  them,  annotated  them,  and  inserted 
the  totals  and  balance.  The  accounts  were  then  examined  by  certain  of 
the  viaitres  des  comntts,  and  finally  approved  hy  the  whole  body  of  them 
in  periodical  sessions.  If  difliculties  presented  themselves  they  were 
passed  on  to  another  ijnancial  term,  with  the  aiTears,  for  which  lists  of 
dehita  and  respeciiis  were  drawn  up.  Several  copies  were  made  by  the 
clerks,  each  interested  party  receiving  the  part  concerning  him.  The 
originals  were  sewn  into  one  roll  for  France  and  Normandy  (both  at  once 
only  at  Candlemas^  for  reasons  M.  de  Serres  explains  on  p.  25),  for  the 
former  domain  of  the  count  of  Poitiers,  for  the  other  hcncchu'Wisecs  and 
Champagne,  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  transcription 
of  the  accounts  of  the  preiotcSj  having  on  the  verso  a  snmmary  of  each 
of  the  special  accounts  which  had  been  passed.  From  tJiese  data  the 
treasurer  of  the  Temple  drew  np  a  general  account  for  the  four  months, 
giimmariaing  it  afterwards  in  a  balance  sheet  which  comprised  only  effec- 
tive  receipts  and  paymentSi  with  the  authorised  deficit  and  debita  (the 
former  an  allowance  for  current  expenses  during  the  ensuing  term)  of 
those  responsible  for  the  taxes,  which  was  the  situation  of  the  central 
treasury  with  regard  to  the  crown.  M.  Borrelli  do  Berres  examines  in  suc- 
cession different  documents  connected  with  each  of  the  operations  sketched 
above,  and  ascertains  their  nature  and  dates  by  dint  of  long  and  laborious 
researches  into  the  data  afforded  by  their  proper  names  and  other  internal 
evidence. 

This  first  section  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  portion  of  tho 
book*  The  six  succeeding  studies  illustrate  the  value  of  the  documents 
deacribed  in  the  first  for  the  history  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  first,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  '  Notes  sur  les  Origines  dn 
Service  Financier,*  he  among  other  things  throws  new  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  baillU,  Working  quite  independently,  the  author  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  M.  Moniot,  who,  in  an  nnpubhshed  dissertation  re- 
ferred to  by  M.  Lucliaire,  who  adopted  its  conclusions  in  his  *  Manuel  dea 
Institutions  Fran<;aise3 '  (p.  545),  derives  the  institution  of  baillis  from 
the  extraordinary  missions  conlided  to  members  of  the  king's  curia.  In 
gketching  what  he  conjectures  to  be  the  details  of  the  change  M.  Borrelli  de 
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Serres  supposes  that  the  powers  of  the  commissions  were  first  collective, 
then  each  of  the  members  acquired  the  right  of  presiding  in  a  particular 
district,  acquired  the  control  of  the  extraordinary  finances  and  military 
affairs  of  his  district,  which  could  not  be  conveniently  exercised  by  the 
commission,  and  finally  became  fixed  in  particular  districts  with  these 
and  the  judicial  powers  formerly  exercised  by  him  only  along  with  his 
fellows.  It  is  as  if  the  justices  itinerant  of  England  had  ended  by  fixing 
themselves  in  one  county  and  had  become  sherifb  while  retaining  their 
judicial  functions.  The  author  here  scarcely  does  justice  to  M.  Luchaire 
in  citing  him  as  one  of  those  who  date  the  institution  of  baillis  from 
the  act  of  Philip  Augustus  in  1190.  He  also  shows  that  the  only 
baillis  who  could  be  rightly  called  members  of  the  parlement  were  only 
there  as  charged  with  special  functions.  The  ordonnances  of  1291, 1296, 
and  1802,  which  forbade  them  either  to  enter  the  parliament  if  they  were 
not  of  the  conseil,  or  were  not  called,  or  to  be  present  at  the  judgment,  and 
obliged  them  to  leave  Paris  after  the  lapse  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  ex- 
amination of  their  affairs,  were  only  a  reproduction  of  anterior  prescrip- 
tions, not  a  reform,  as  previously  supposed.  The  other  notes  deal  with 
the  <  Caisse  de  I'Hdtel ; '  the  '  Personnel  Financier  dans  les  Biglements  de 
THdtel ; '  the  direction,  administration,  and  contrdle  of  the  finances ;  the 
origin  and  first  meaning  of  the  term  chambre  aux  deniers,  which  was 
for  some  time  applied  to  what  afterwards  became  the  chambre  des  comptes 
(it  afterwards  became  the  name  of  a  quite  different  body),  and  the  sup- 
posed relations  between  the  chambre  des  comptes  and  the  parlement. 
The  chambre  des  comptes  was  in  no  sense  subordinate  to  or  a  delegacy 
of  the  parlement.  Both  were  derived  by  a  parallel  process  firom  special 
commissions  of  the  curia  regis  for  financial  and  judicial  business  respec- 
tively. 

A  study  on  *  Quelques  Droits  des  Grands  Officiers  *  traces  by  the  aid  of 
the  accounts  the  origin  and  history  of  the  s6n6chauss6e,  bouteilleriet 
chambellage,  and  droits  de  sceatu  Incidentally  the  author  draws  up  a  list 
of  chancellors  and  gardes  de  sceau  for  the  thirteenth  century,  which  sup- 
plements and  corrects  that  in  Mas  Latrie*s  *  Tr^sor  de  Chronologic.' 

The  article  on  the  '  Origine  du  Droit  de  Tiers  et  de  Danger  *  is  an 
interesting  study  on  some  forest  rights  of  the  French  crown  in  Normandy, 
which  were  little  understood  and  gave  rise  to  interminable  disputes. 
Some  of  the  forests  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  after  the  con- 
quest of  Normandy  by  Philip  Augustus  were  granted  by  it  to  individuals 
or  communities,  with  certain  stipulated  reserves,  such  as  the  right  of  chase, 
transit,  justice,  surveillance.  Others  were  given  *  in  ward.'  That  is  to 
say,  the  king,  while  retaining  the  full  property,  handed  them  over  to  be 
taxed  and  administered  by  some  one,  reserving  to  himself  a  share  in 
the  revenue,  very  often  a  third.  The  royal  officers  exacted  from  those  of 
the  first  type  a  large  sum,  often  also  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  wood  cut, 
for  the  license  to  cut  down  trees.  The  king  began  by  confiscating  this, 
and  followed  it  by  confiscating  a  similar  exaction  levied  by  his  officers  on 
those  of  the  second  type,  and  a  fresh  exaction  of  his  officers  on  those 
of  the  first  type,  fixing  them  both  at  the  common  tariff  of  a  tenth,  and 
giving  them  wages  iu  place  of  these  dues  :  so  that  m  the  end  each  of  the 
classes  paid  one-third  plus  one-tenth  of  each  cutting  of  wood  to  the  king. 
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The  fact  of  tliis  tax  being  lovied  was  later  niatle  the  basis  of  a  theory  that 
alJ  forests  which  paid  it  were  originally  part  of  the  royal  domain,  and 
this  was  still  further  extended  into  a  theory  that  all  forests  wore  originally 
part  of  the  royal  domain,  and  being  aa  such  inalienable  were  subject  to 
the  tiers  ct  dantjer^  whether  they  had  eh  arte  rs  of  franchise  or  not.  This 
tlieory,  however,  naturally  met  with  much  opposition,  and  the  crown  finally 
found  it  preferable  to  allow,  or  rather  force,  the  holders  of  forests  to  redeem 
the  t'len  ct  danger  in  1073. 

In  the  study  on  '  Les  Prisoes  du  Service  Eoturier  an  XHI**  8iecle  '  M. 
Borrelli  de  Serres  fixes  the  date  of  the  only  complete  one  as  119^.  He 
proves  that  Doutaric  took  a  copy  of  this*  with  a  sh<?ht  alteration,  made  in 
1355  for  a  n^w  prisec  of  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
made  io  consequence  a  whole  series  of  false  deductions.  He  shows  that 
composition  for  service  of  rotnriers  was  the  nxle  rather  than  the  exception 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Philip  AugustuH.  This  service,  to  be  diis- 
tinguished  from  the  feudal  service  due  to  the  king  as  direct  feudal  lord  of 
his  demesne,  which  was  subject  to  many  restrictions,  was  at  first  enforced 
only  on  the  vassals  of  the  royal  domain,  then  extended  to  all  the  com- 
manes,  and  finally  even  to  the  arriere'Vassanx  of  the  great  feudatories. 
The  rdle  of  the  commons  in  the  thirteenth-century  French  armies  has 
been  much  exaggerated,  their  presence  in  any  number  being  quite  ex- 
ceptional- The  author  illustrates  this  in  an  inquiry  into  the  *  Gentien 
tncSs  k  Mons-en-Puelle  '  in  defence  of  the  king^s  person,  which  concludes 
the  vohime,  showing  that  they  were  indeed  burgesses,  but  had  long  been 
oflicera  of  the  king*g  household,  and  were  professional  soldiers,  being 
aquires  of  the  king.  The  study  which  precedes  this  is  devoted  to  the 
demolition  of  the  *  legend  *  of  a  reform  ottheprdvdU  of  Paris  by  Louis  IX, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  converted  an  caffice  previoiit^ly  put  up  to  auction, 
leaving  the  holder  toindemnify  himself  out  of  the  taxpayers,  into  a  regular 
salaried  post,  thereby  doubling  the  revenue  from  Paris  hi  a  few  years,  and 
suppressing  a  host  of  abuses,  which  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an 
assimilation  of  the  administration  of  the  pr^vdti  to  that  of  the  bailliagc. 
The  prdvdte  of  Paris  was  held  by  the  hniUi^  who  after  paying  the  firm 
took  the  rest  for  himself.  The  revenues  of  i\i^  pr6i6U  of  Paris,  however, 
became  so  overburdened  mth  assignations  of  the  royal  pensions,  Ac,  that 
these  encroached  on  the  hailli's  share.  This  was  remedied  first  by  giving 
him  an  indemnity  and  then  by  the  aseirailation  referred  to  above.  The 
baillirQceiyeda,  salary  and  handed  over  the  surplus,  if  any,  on  the  revenue 
of  the  priv6t6  to  the  royal  treasury. 

No  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  erudition,  ingenuity,  and  penetration 
displayed  in  these  studies.  It  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  they 
are  marred  by  more  than  one  defect.  The  style  and  manner  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  facts  and  arguments  are  none  too  clear.  We  are  given 
far  more  than  is  necessar}'  of  the  former,  and  feel  very  often  that  the 
argument  would  gain  much  in  clearness  if  the  supernumerary  facts 
were  relegated  to  the  footnotes*  It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  too,  to  spend 
so  much  trouble  as  the  author  sometimes  does  in  discussing  exploded 
theories.  These  features  make  the  book  very  wearisome  and  sometimes 
difficult  reading.  The  bibliographical  references  are,  again,  so  abbreviated 
that,  in  spite  of  the  key  to  a  few  of  his  abbreviationa  which  is  prefixed 
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to  the  book,  the  bulk  of  them  are  of  no  use  to  any  one  who  is  not  actually 
familiar  with  the  full  titles  of  the  hooks  quoted.  A  bibliography  and  an 
index  are  the  two  most  crying  wants  of  the  volume. 

1  have  not  noticed  many  slips  in  the  text.  One  is  worth  pointing  out. 
On  p,  131  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward  I  of  England, 
IB  referred  to  as  Edou^rd  d\i  mjlcterre,  A  reader  not  well  acriuainted  with 
English  history  might  be  easily  misled  by  this,  which  I  trust  is  the 
printer's  fault.  I  hope  too  that  the  whole  edition  was  not  printed  like 
the  copy  sent  for  review,  in  which  the  reading  of  the  article  on  the 
'  Origine  du  Droit  de  Tiers  et  Dangler  '  was  somewhat  difficulty  owing  to  the 
ciTatic  paging.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  a  case  of  wrong  folding,  but  of 
wrong  arrangement  of  the  sheet,  and  could  not  be  remedied. 

Walter  E»  Rhodes. 


Bdlcs  Gascons,  Transcrits  et  publics  par  Charles  BI;mont,  tSup* 
plement  an  tome  premier,  1254-1255»  (Paris:  Imprimerie  Nationale* 
1890.) 

Those  on  either  side  of  the  Channel  engaged  in  the  study  of  French  and 
English  history  m  the  days  of  their  closest  connexion  have  for  some 
years  been  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  firstfruits  of  the  labours  of 
Simon  de  Montfort*a  biographer  upon  the  Gascon  rolls  in  the  Enghah 
archives.  It  may  be  at  once  premised  that  the  instalment  before  ns, 
though  technically  only  a  supplement  to  the  first  volume,  containing  the 
rolls  for  the  reign  of  Henry  III»  published  ten  years  ago  by  M,  Francisquo 
Michel,  more  than  fulfils  the  high  expectations  formed  beforehand. 
M,  Michel  was  a  very  industrious  scholar,  but  he  had  not  the  high 
standard  inculcated  nowadays  in  these  matters  at  Paris,  and  un- 
fortunately ho  undertook  a  most  difijcult  and  laborious  task  in  the  last 
days  of  his  long  life.  Not  only  did  he  recoil  from  tlie  '  painful  labom- ' 
of  drawing  np  the  indispensable  index  to  his  4,800  documents,  and 
confuse  their  chronological  order^  but  j^rinting  merely  from  a  transcript 
supplied  by  the  Record  Office,  and  with  an  imperfect  pahi?ographical  and 
historical  equipment,  he  disfigured  his  edition  with  incorrect  extensions, 
omissions^  and  other  errors,  it.  comes  Comuhie,  for  instance,  he  read 
Reginald,  instead  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  an  appeal  dc  com, 
Wiltesehiie—Le,  dc  comitatu  -  appeared  as  from  the  carl  of  Wiltshire  more 
than  a  century  before  that  title  existed.  In  one  case  at  least  he  pnnts 
a  false  reading  when  he  had  given  the  correct  one  from  a  personal 
examination  of  the  rolls  in  his  *  Histoire  du  Commerce  de  Eordeaux  * 
(1867).  The  list  of  addenda  ci  corrhjcnda  which  JL  Bemont  has  found 
it  necessary  to  supply  fills  nearly  nineteen  quarto  pages.  He  is  even 
able  to  add  an  entire  roll,  comprising  over  *J(JO  documents,  w^hich  had 
escaped  his  predecessor.  This  is  the  roll  of  patents  passed  by  Edw^ard 
while  acting  as  lieutenant  for  his  father  iu  Guienne  in  1254-5,  and 
includes,  among  other  important  pieces,  Alfonso  of  Castile*s  renunciation 
ol  his  claims  upon  Gascony  after  Edward's  marriage  to  his  sister 
(No.  4841).  Curiously  enough  this  is  the  first  Gascon  roll  properly  so 
called— that  is,  confined  to  documents  relating  to  Gascony.  The  ten 
rolls  printed  by  M,  Michel  are  more  correctly  descril>ed  as  patent,  close, 
charter,  or  liberate  rolls  facii  in  Viuconia^  containing  transcripts  of  all 
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the  documents  of  these  various  kinds >  either  for  England  or  Clascony^ 
issued  by  the  king  during  his  absences  in  the  latter  country.  Only  two 
of  them  were  reckoned  in  the  old  Tower  aeries  of  Vascon  rolls.  A  patent 
roll  of  this  class,  comprising  loiters  patent  issued  by  Henry  III  in 
*Wascoiiia/  from  October  to  December  1254,  contains  so  large  a 
proportion  of  English  documents  that  M,  Bemont  has  contented  himself 
with  printing  the  Gascon  minority  in  his  introduction  (pp,  lxxi4xxxiv). 
He  deals  similarly  (pp.  Ixxxvi  >;civ)  with  that  part  of  the  patent  roll  of 
44  Henry  III  which  contains  the  letters  patent  passed  by  Edward  for 
various  parts  of  his  own  appanage,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  which  Gascony 
was  only  one.  Isolated  documents  relating  to  Guienne  enrolled  in  the 
ordinary  series  of  patent  and  close  rolls  are  printed  in  the  notes  to  the 
historical  introduction,  and  with  those  just  mentioned  specially  indexed. 

Of  the  4,680  items  which  form  the  actual  text  of  the  first  volume  and 
its  supplement  only  22H  have  been  printed  before  by  Bymer  or  by 
French  writers  from  the  transcripts  made  by  Brequigny  in  the  third 
quarter  of  last  century,  and  even  these,  for  the  moat  part,  less  correctly. 
Less  than  a  hundred  are  calendared  in  Carte's  jejune  and  uncritical 
catalogue  (1748)*  M,  Bemont  has  completed  the  transcription  of  the 
'whole  of  the  rolls  for  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  tlieir  publication,  he 
assures  us,  wnll  not  be  long  delayed.  The  editor's  prolegomena  to 
the  first  volume  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  thoroughness  and 
lucidity-  The  opening  sections  deal  elaborately  with  the  classification, 
material  aspect,  and  diplomatic  of  the  rolls  of  which  he  even  gives  careful 
measurements.  The  skins  are  considerably  narrower  than  those  used  in 
England,  which,  *  if  not  due  to  the  smaller  size  of  Gascon  sheep,  may  bo 
suppoeed  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  greater  portability  in 
rolls  to  be  carried  over  sea/  The  first  part  is  completed  by  careful 
itineraries  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  in  Gascony  during  the  periods 
(1242-8,  1258-4)  covered  by  the  rolls.  We  may  add  that  he  gives  later 
(p.  Ixxxvi)  the  itinerary  of  Edward  from  November  1259  to  October  126i\ 
in  which,  by  the  way,  we  fail  to  understand  why  he  marks  Cumbermere 
with  a  note  of  interrogation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chesbiro 
Combermcre  ia  meant.  To  these  tables  must  be  a*lded  the  useful  lists  of 
mayors  of  Bordeaux  (1240-{il)  and  of  seneschals  of  Gascony  and  their 
lieutenants  (1242-72),  The  second  part  of  the  introduction  contains 
the  lengthy  list  of  corrigenda  to  Michel's  text,  already  referred  to,  and  a 
concordance  of  those  documents  which  have  already  been  puldishcd 
elsewhere,  A  full  discussion  of  the  historical  value  of  the  rolls  follows. 
The  campaign  of  1253-4,  which  reveals  Henry  acting  with  moro 
promptitude  and  success  thEUi  was  hia  wont,  is  dealt  with  at  length,  and 
the  accuracy  of  Matthew^  Paris  subjected  to  some  criticism.  The  rollsi 
again,  add  somethinj^  to  our  knowled^^e  of  the  early  life  of  Edward  1,  and 
all  the  material  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  his  pacification 
of  Bordeaux  and  Bayonno  is  collected  by  the  editor.  Incidentally  it 
comes  out  that  the  formula  applied  to  liimself  by  Edward  in  the  order  to 
the  citizens  of  the  latter  city,  printed  by  Rymer  (*  Foedera,'  i.  681),  mm 
regnans  tn  Vasconia  skut  primeps  el  doniinus,  never  occurs  in  any  act 
issuing  from  his  chancery  (p.  Ixxxv).  But  for  the  rest  the  rolls  do  not 
throw  any  cleai^  light  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  committed 
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to  him.  From  other  sources,  however,  M.  Bcmont  shows  that  Hem7  left 
him  anything  but  a  free  hand,  and  suggests  that  we  perhaps  ought  to  take 
literally  the  king^s  statement,  in  a  charter  of  1258  annulling  Edward's 
appointment  of  a  seneschal,  that  he  had  given  him  Gascony  ad  se 
st^tentandum.  Chapters  on  the  Gascon  institutions  and  the  importance 
of  the  rolls  for  EngHsh  history  conclude  the  introduction.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  two  of  the  documents  (182,  860)  seem  to  reveal  the 
existence  of  a  hitherto  unknown  natural  son  of  King  John,  Eudo  by  name. 
Infinite  pains  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  index  of  persons,  places,  and 
subjects,  which  extends  to  over  a  hundred  and  sixty  closely  printed  pages. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  identification  of  English  place  names  in 
particular  leaves  us  with  the  highest  respect  for  M.  B^mont*s  care  and 
accuracy.  He  has,  perhaps,  gone  a  little  too  far  here  and  there  in 
identifying  the  place  from  which  a  personal  name  was  drawn.  The 
Cheshire  name  Ardeme,  for  instance,  he  derives  from  Arden,  oo. 
Warwick,  but  the  connexion  of  this  family  with  the  Warwickshire  Ardens 
is  not  at  all  clearly  proved,  and  in  any  case  was  remote.  We  have  noted  a 
few  slips,  none  of  them  very  serious.  *  Andrelega  in  comitatu  Cestrie ' 
should  probably  read  '  Audrelega.'  The  English  Baliols  surely  derived 
their  name  from  the  Norman,  not  from  the  Picard  Bailleul?  B.  de' 
Bereforde^  a  monk  of  Hailes,  more  probably  took  his  name  from  Burford^ 
Oxon,  than  from  Beresford  Hall,  Staffordshire.  BcUby  and  Boseby 
cannot  be  correct  ancient  forms  of  Dalby  and  Beseby,  nor  OrimesUme 
of  Greene  Norton.  Builth  is  not  in  North  Wales.  Cungresbiri,  curiously 
enough,  is  not  identified  at  all,  and  separate  entries  without  cross 
references  are  given  to  Englewude  and  Ingelwode  Forest.  The  domus 
regis  de  Kenintone  we  take  to  be  Kennington  Manor,  not  Kempton 
Park,  and  Htigo  de  Kilpek  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Herefordshire 
Kilpeck,  not  a  Limerick  Kilpeacon,  The  iiame  Lydingham  can  hardly 
be  derived  from  the  Shropshire  Lydham,  and  there  is  no  hundred  of 
Montgomery  in  that  county.  Monaghan  is  rather  disguised  as  Maraghan 
at  p.  199.  We  had  not  thought  there  was  any  question  that  Baldwin 
de  Bedvers  was  called  de  Insula  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  not  from 
Lille.  The  short  biographical  notices  attached  to  the  leading  personal 
entries  are  a  useful  feature ;  but  for  English  nobles  Dugdale  might  be 
supplemented  by  some  more  modem  authority,  say  G.  E.  C.'s  '  Complete 
Peerage.' 

We  must  not  omit,  in  conclusion,  to  mention  M.  B6mont's  handsome 
acknowledgment  of  the  service  rendered  by  Professor  Montagu  Burrows 
in  helping  to  secure  the  resumption  of  the  interrupted  printing  of  these 
rolls,  and  in  making  it  possible  for  them  to  be  edited  as  thoroughly  in 
Paris  as  they  could  be  in  London,  by  inducing  the  government  to  defray 
the  cost  of  photographing  them  in  extenso.  James  Tait. 

Genua  und  die  Mdchte  am  Mittelmeer.    1257-1311.    Von  Georg 
Cabo.    Erster  Band.    (Halle :  Niemeyer.    1895.) 

This  learned  study  in  the  history  of  Genoa  is  designed  to  cover  the 
period  from  the  year  1257  to  the  year  1811,  the  period  which  embraces 
the  fall  of  the  Hohenstauffen,  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  empire  at 
Constantinople,  the  rise  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the 
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long  struggle  between  Genoa  and  Venice  for  maritime  suprGmacy.  The 
internal  history  of  Genoa  diiring  this  period  is  occupied  with  the  events 
which  led  to  the  rise  of  the  captainship  and  its  collapse,  from  the 
reaction  against  Frederic  II  to  the  acceptance  of  Henr>*  VII  as  lord  of  the 
commune.  The  author  considers  the  period  of  the  captainship  as  the 
highest  point  of  Genoese  histoiy  ;  the  city  held  its  own  against  Charles 
of  Anjoii,  and  for  a  moment  it  took  the  lead  of  its  great  sea  rival,  Venice. 

The  danger  indicated  in  the  preface,  the  danger  lest  the  study  of  a 
single  Italian  commune  during  a  comparatively  narrow  period  should  end 
in  excessive  speciahsation,  has  been  successfully  avoided.  The  book,  as 
far  as  it  goes— for  we  liave  the  first  volume  only  as  yet^though  built  up 
round  the  history  of  Genoa,  throws  a  largo  amount  of  light  upon  the 
current  events  of  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  important  factors  of 
general  history  are  brought  into  play ;  and  we  have  a  consecutive  account 
of  the  relations  between  the  gre^t  powers  and  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
Venice,  by  Charles  of  Aiijou  and  the  Aragoo  princes,  by  Manfred,  by  the 
popes,  and  by  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeologus. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  fall  into  two  main  divisions— (1)  the 
internal  movements  which  modified  the  constitution  of  Genoa ;  the 
appearance  of  the  people  as  a  factor  in  the  state  under  the  leadership  of 
GuilMelmus  Buccanigra ;  the  rising  under  Obertus  Spinola  and  the 
creation  of  the  obscure  double  podestate ;  tlie  completion  of  the 
Ghibelline  reaction  by  the  establishment  of  the  captainship  in  October 
1270 '.  (2)  the  foreign  relations  of  the  state ;  these  again  may  be  sub- 
divided into  the  political  relations  with  Italy^  Manfred,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
and  the  popes  ;  and  the  naval  contest  with  Venice  for  supremacy  in  the 
Levant  and  at  ConstantinoplOt  and  the  part  which  the  Latin  and  Greek 
emperors  played  therein.  These  divisions,  of  course,  overlap  one  another 
chronologically,  and  the  events  belonging  to  each  act  and  react  on  the 
other;  but  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  work  allows  us  to  follow 
them  in  their  proper  order  and  place. 

The  first  division  really  contains  the  history  of  the  struggle  between 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelhnes,  in  so  far  as  those  wide-spreading  factions 
affected  Genoa.  On  p.  867  our  author  makes  use  of  an  instructive 
phrase  when  he  talks  of  *  the  party  of  the  independent  Guelphs/  The 
distinction  here  implied  is  true ;  for  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  of 
the  Italian  cities  were  really  independent  in  their  aim,  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  of  the  haute  polUfque,  in 
the  immediate  entourage  of  pope  or  emperor.  The  city  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  though  they  alHed  themselves  with  their  nominal  chiefs  and 
relied  on  them  for  support,  were  actuated  ostensibly  by  a  desire  for  their 
own  supremacy,  but  essentially  they  obeyed  the  instinct  of  self-preserv^a* 
tion  and  independence  which  animated  the  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
an  instinct  which  tended  to  raise  the  Ohiljellines  to  power  in  the  cities  if 
the  Guelphs  of  the  hmtte  politique  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  to  raise  the 
Ouelphs  if  the  Ghibellines  were  predominant  at  the  heart  of  affairs. 

The  details  of  what  took  place  in  Genoa  are  given  us  with  minute- 
ness and  care ;  but  the  reader  who  looks  for  a  vivid  or  suggestive  narra- 
tive of  events  wiU  look  for  k  in  vain ;  such  a  narrative  is  not  admitted 
by  the  method  our  author  pursues.    The  book  opens  with  an  account 
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of  the  revolt  against  the  outgoing  podest&,  Felippo  della  Torre,  and  the 
tumultuous  and  irregular  election  of  Ouillielmo  Buccanigra  as  capi- 
taneus  populi.  Genoa  was  obeying  an  impulse  which  at  this  moment, 
in  many  Italian  cities,  had  brought  the  populace  to  the  front.  In 
Genoa  the  movement  took  its  colour  from  local  politics.  The  Gnelph 
leaders  had  defended  the  city  against  the  attacks  of  the  Hohenstauffeny 
and  the  Ghibelline  leaders  were  expelled.  Readmitted  to  the  city  in 
1251  by  the  favour  and  under  the  domination  of  the  Gnelphs,  they 
worked  in  secret  to  regain  the  ascendant  until,  in  conjunction  wiUi 
the  people,  they  rose,  in  1256,  against  the  Guclph  podest^  Della  Torre. 
The  nature  of  the  government  established  by  the  Buccanigras  is  minutely 
described  in  chapters  i.,  vi.,  and  viii.  of  the  first  book.  Especially 
excellent  is  the  account  of  the  formation  of  the  new  guilds  and  their 
political  importance  in  the  hands  of  the  capitanciLS.  The  government 
of  the  capitaneus  and  anziani  was  democratic  in  character ;  their  crea- 
tion of  a  public  park,  ad  utilitatem  et  delectamentum  tocius  populi 
Janue,  in  1258,  is  a  proof;  so  is  the  attack  on  the  tolls  (pedagia) 
levied  by  certain  nobles.  An  opposition  was  formed,  and  ended  in  an 
unsuccessful  plot  on  the  part  of  the  younger  nobility.  But  in  1262 
a  better  organisation,  coupled  with  a  growing  dislike  of  the  government, 
gave  them  the  upper  hand.  The  Buccanigra  constitution  disappeared 
and  the  podestate  resumed  once  more  its  ancient  importance. 

The  captainship  was  not  restored  till  1270,  under  the  impulse  of  a 
Ghibelline  movement  which  united  the  Ghibelline  leaders  and  the 
populace  in  defence  of  Genoese  independence.  External  events  played 
a  large  part  in  this  combination.  The  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufifen  at 
Beueventum,  in  1266,  left  the  Guolphs  under  Charles  of  Anjou  supreme. 
A  current,  hostile  to  Guelphs  and  Angevins,  at  once  set  in,  fed  by  the 
sentiment  of  communal  independence  which  was  threatened  by  the 
preponderance  of  Charles.  '  The  people  conferred  on  Obertus  Spinola 
and  Obertus  Doria  the  unlimited  lordship  of  the  state '  (p.  266).  The 
double  captainship  which  our  author  affirms  to  mark  the  highest  point  of 
Genoese  history  was  established. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  struggle  between  Genoa  and  Venice  for 
supremacy  on  the  sea,  it  will  be  clear  at  once  that  these  constant 
internal  revolutions  in  the  former  city,  three  serious  revolutions  in  the 
course  of  fourteen  years,  with  all  the  unrest  which  preceded  them,  must 
have  placed  her  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  conflict  with  her  more  stable 
rival.  It  was  impossible  for  Genoa  to  avoid  this  disadvantage ;  she  was  not 
an  island  city  surrounded  by  impregnable  lagoons  ;  her  seat  was  on  the 
mainland,  and  she  possessed  territory  along  the  shore  to  east  and  west. 
The  mountains  afforded  a  fairly  defensible  frontier,  but  that  frontier  was 
weakest  just  where  the  city  of  Genoa  lay.  The  valleys  of  the  Scrivia, 
the  Stura,  the  Orba,  and  the  Bormida  all  ran  up  dangerously  near  to  her 
borders.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  town  of  Ovada,  which,  with  all 
the  geographical  bearings  of  Genoa's  position,  is  admirably  displayed  by 
Herr  Caro.  Genoa  could  not  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  politics  which  tore  her  neighbours  to  shreds* 
Moreover  the  possession  of  this  territory  exercised  a  distinct  influence  on 
the  quality  of  the  Genoese  population.    Her  great  nobles  were  not 
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merely  merchant  princes,  tliey  were  large  landed  proprietors  as  well, 
with  valleys  to  hold  and  castles  to  hold  them  by,  and  with  mutual 
rivalries  and  common  greed  of  acquisition,  Italian  politics  aOected  the 
life  of  Genoa,  and  the  feuds  of  great  nobles  broke  the  city  into  factions. 
Far  diflferenfc  was  the  position  of  Venice*  Isolated  by  her  lajLjroous; 
hardly,  indeed,  a  part  of  Italy  at  all ;  with  interests  turned  eastward,  the 
wind  of  Gnelph  and  Ghibelline  contention  hardly  rippled  the  surface  of 
her  placid  estuary ;  no  feudal  system,  with  its  arbitrary  divisions  of  society, 
broke  the  soHd  body  of  the  Venetian  people ;  no  powerful  landed 
aristocracy  presented  a  mark  for  popular  jealousy,  Venice  was  singularly 
united*  The  merchant  noble,  the  clerks  in  his  counting-house,  the 
captains  of  his  ships,  the  men  who  worked  them,  were  all  co-operators 
and  shareholders  in  a  joint-stock  concern.  The  secret  of  Venetian 
success  lay  there.  The  struggle  with  Genoa  was  terrible  in  its  h>ng-drawn 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  either  combatant,  but  the  issue  could  never 
have  been  doubtful. 

The  story  of  a  part  of  that  struggle  is  admirably  detailed  by  our 
author.  It  occupies  twelve  out  of  twenty-five  chapters  in  this  x-olunie,  and 
forms  the  real  core  of  the  work*  The  policy  of  Michael  Palaeologus,  the 
ambitions  of  the  popes,  the  crusade  of  Lewis  IX,  the  success  of  Charles 
of  Anjou  or  of  the  Aragon  princes  depend  upon  and  centre  round  the  two 
great  sea  powers ;  for  they,  and  they  alone,  were  masters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean* Palaeologus  is  forced  to  secure  a  Genoese  alliance  as  the  only 
safeguard  against  a  return  of  the  Latins  upon  Venetian  galleys.  While 
Venice  and  Genoa  are  at  war  a  crusade  is  impossible,  and  the  popes 
spent  endless  time  and  patience  and  threats  in  their  endeavours  to  effect 
a  peace.  Lewis  could  not  sad  from  Aigues-Mortes  but  by  the  aid  of  one 
or  other  rival.  The  Aragon  landing  and  the  clash  with  Charles  depended 
upon  the  assistance  of  Genoa.  Yet  neither  Genoa  nor  Venice  cared  for 
any  of  these  things.  Each  was  intent  on  checking,  if  possible  on  crush- 
ing, the  other ;  wahre  Ff'iedemU4^he  fekll  (p.  823).  What  really 
interested  them  was  that  their  adniimls  should  bring  home,  as  they  did, 
the  stones  of  the  Genoese  tower  in  Acre  to  Venice,  the  stones  of  the 
Venetian  palace  in  Constantinople  to  Genoa*  The  mouth  of  the  Darda- 
nelles was  far  more  precious  to  them  than  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  sole 
peace  they  contemplated  was  a  Tacitean  one  :  Petrarch's  lament  was  only 
too  true,  Neci'Sse  est  lU  allentm  e  duobus  lialiae  lummibns  cjctsngiiatnr^ 
obscuretur  alterum,  Horatio  F,  Brown. 


Studies  in  Dante,  First  Series  :  Scripture  and  Classical  Authors  in 
Dante«  By  Edwaud  Mooue,  D.D,  (Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1890.) 

Students  of  Dante  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the  value  of  Dr» 
Moore*8  latest  book.  Some  acquaintance  with  Dante's  library  is  in- 
dispensable even  for  beginners  ;  and  the  Principal  of  St,  Edmnnd  Hall 
has  here  brought  together  with  great  diligence  and  illustrated  with  great 
judgment  the  references  in  Dante  to  the  Bible  and  to  classical  authors, 
including  Bt.  Augustine,  Orosius,  and  Boethius.  More  than  sixty  pages 
are  given  to  Dante's  quotations  from  Aristotle,  besides  a  valuable  supple- 
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mentary  note  on  the  early  Latin  translations  of  Aristotle.  Though  ttie 
medieval  authors  studied  by  Dante  do  not  come  within  the  soope  of  Dr. 
Moore's  present  volume,  some  of  the  references  to  Albertus  Magnus  and  the 
Arabian  astronomers  are  noticed  incidentally,  so  that  even  more  is  given 
than  is  promised  in  the  title.  The  importance  of  the  book  as  a  oontriba- 
ticm  to  historical  studies  will  be  rightly  estimated  by  those  who  axe  not 
inclined  to  construe  the  term  '  history '  in  a  too  restricted  meaning.  Dr. 
Moore's '  Studies '  may  be  used  as  a  commentary  on  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versities,  as  a  summary  exposition  of  the  results  and  methods  of  education  in 
the  thirteenth  century ;  for  Dante,  like  Chaucer  after  him,  is  none  the  less  a 
genius  because  he  has  so  much  also  of  the  average  '  culture  '  of  his  time. 
The  commonplaces  of  education  and  culture  in  the  middle  ages  have 
never  yet  been  sufficiently  studied  and  explained ;  Dr.  Moore's  book  goes 
a  long  way  to  clear  up  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  subjeet, 
and  will  be  found  profitable  feir  beyond  the  limits  of  the  age  of  Dante  as 
a  standard  by  which  to  test  the  whole  progress  of  education  from  the 
decline  to  the  revival  of  learning.  W.  P.  Keb. 

Year  Books  of  16  Edward  III  (First  Part).  Edited  and  translated  by 
Luke  Owen  Pike.  (London :  Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls.     1896.) 

We  have  had  to  wait  longer  than  we  liked  for  this  volume.  Now  that  it 
has  come  it  fulfils  all  our  expectations.  No  praise  could  be  too  high  for 
Mr.  Pike's  work.  He  is  editing  the  *  Year  Books '  as  they  should  be  edited. 
We  have  only  one  cause  for  regret.  Though  we  hope  that  he  has  still 
many  laborious  days  before  him,  we  cannot  but  fear  that  a  great  many 
even  of  those  '  Year  Books '  which  have  not  yet  been  printed  (and  the  old 
editions  are  good  for  nothing)  will  never  come  under  his  careful  hands. 
The  task  of  publishing  these  imique  and  inestimable  records  has  remained 
unperformed  from  century  to  century,  and  now  at  length  the  man  has 
come  who  is  capable  of  discharging  it.  We  would  gladly  see  him  freed 
from  all  other  duties,  training  two  or  three  assistant  editors  in  the  way 
that  they  should  go,  and  turning  out  two  volumes  a  year.  Then  some 
time  hence  the  judgment  of  students  of  history  would  assuredly  be 
that  no  more  useful  or  creditable  work  had  ever  been  done  '  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls.' 

Let  us  take,  by  way  of  example,  the  case  to  which  Mr.  Pike  has  on 
this  occasion  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  admirable  introduction.  It 
is  a  case  concerning  the  legal  position  of  the  borough  of  Wells.  The  legal 
position  of  our  boroughs  in  the  fourteenth  century,  more  especially  of 
those  boroughs  which  had  mesne  lords  above  them,  is  but  little  understood, 
and  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  general  history  of 
England.  Now  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  more 
light  is  shed  upon  this  matter  by  this  report  of  what  was  said  in  court  by 
the  keenest  lawyers  of  the  day  than  can  be  had  from  any  other  kind  of 
evidence.  Then  the  editor  has  carefully  explored  the  Wells  charters ;  he 
sets  before  us  the  state  of  facts  which  the  lawyers  had  in  their  minds,  and 
explains  the  bearings  of  argument  and  judgment.  Altogether  we  have 
here  a  masterly  little  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  towns  written  by  one 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  legal  technicalities,  and  who  yet  can  take 
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his  stand  outside  them  and  direct  our  attention  to  the  core  of  thai  pro- 
loDged  quarrel  in  which  the  king,  the  bishop,  and  the  burgesses  are 
engaged.  The  guide  that  wo  want,  is  one  who  sees  the  law  of  the  time  as 
the  lawyers  of  the  day  saw  it,  but  can  none  the  less  write  such  wise 
sentences  as  the  following :  *  Complex  ideas,  Bke  that  of  a  penorm  ficUi, 
are  of  slow  growth  and  slowly  adopted,  and  do  not  spring;  like  Minerva, 
ready -armed  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  There  may  even  have  been  a  time 
when  the  burgesses  of  some  boroughs  may  have  been  a  corporation  without 
knowing  it  themselves/  If  all  or  if  any  large  portion  of  our  Year  Books 
were  edited  by  Mr*  Pike,  many  of  the  interesting  questions  that  we  now 
put  aside  els  hopelessly  obscure  Tvould  have  a  plain  answer. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  his  discussion  of  the  history  of  Wells  at 
which  I  should  venture  to  dissent  timidly  from  his  ruling.  Speaking  of 
charters  granted  by  the  bishops  in  the  twelfth  century,  he  saya 
(p,  Ixxxvi),  *  We  have  seen  how  that  which  purported  to  be  given  to  the  bur- 
gesses by  their  bishops  could  have  been  given  but  to  each  of  them  for  life 
at  most,  neither  the  word  "  heirs  *'  nor  the  word  **  successors  **  occurring 
in  any  of  the  bishops'  charters,  and  the  words  **  for  ever*'  being  of  no 
avail  to  create  any  inheritance  or  succession.*  Now  as  a  statement  of  the 
interpretation  which  would  have  been  set  on  these  charters  in  Edward  Ill's 
ihiy— and  perhaps  Mr.  Pike  means  us  to  take  it  as  such=-this  is  no  doubt 
correct*  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  hardly  beheve  that  it  gives  us  the 
thoughts  of  the  bishops,  the  burgesses,  or  even  the  lawyers  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Their  thoughts  were  vague  :  they  had  no  terms  in  which  they 
could  express  just  what  in  our  view  they  ought  to  have  expressed,  but 
surely  they  supposed  that  a  perpetual  concession  had  been  made,  that 
something  had  been  granted  *  for  ever.'  However,  perhaps  even  here  I 
am  not  differiuf^r  from  Mr.  Pike. 

One  small  suggestion.  The  variants  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  would, 
so  it  seems  to  me,  be  more  easily  intelligible  if  they  referred  to  the  manu- 
scripts by  means  of  letters  instead  of  containing  such  high  numbers  aa 
16500  and  251H4,  which  are  not  pretty  to  look  upon. 

F.  W.  BIaitland. 


Hutcry  of  Eiujland  under  Henmj  IV,  By  James  Hamilton  WvLfE,  M.A^ 
Vol.  III. :  1407-1410.    (London:  Longmans.     IBOG.) 

In  a  notice  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Wy lie's  history  in  this  Beview 
we  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  w^hether  the  work  could  be  completed  on 
the  same  scale  in  three  volumes  as  he  then  promised.  The  event  has 
justifiecl  our  prescience,  though  the  excision  of  a  good  deal  of  foreign 
histor)*  without  direct  bearing  upon  that  of  England^  and  a  hghten- 
ing  of  the  notes  might  perhaps  have  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  first 
intention.  The  present  mstalment  fully  maintains  the  reputation  for 
painstaking  accuracy  and  almost  ejthaustive  research  which  Mr.  Wylie's 
previous  volumes,  especially  the  second,  have  won  for  him  among 
specialists  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Few  authorities  printed  or  imprinted 
escape  his  widely  spread  net,  but  in  the  lengthy  hat  of  references  in  the 
Gascon  chapter  we  do  not  observe  Francisque  MicheFs  *  Histoire  da 
Commerce  de  Bordeaux '  or  I^ioisant'3  *  Le  Prince  Noii  en  Aqiutaine," 
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Tliis  voliimo  is  not  so  mterosting  as  ita  predecessor,  biifc  Mr.  Wylie  is  not 
to  blame  for  that ;  tlio  crisis  of  the  xmgn  had  been  suniioiinted  in  1405, 
and  during  the  years  here  dealt  with  the  king,  stricken  bj  a  mortal 
disease,  was  slowly  descending  to  his  grave,  and  the  government  falling 
from  his  failing  hands  into  those  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  BeaufoHs. 
Mr.  Wylie  is  indeeii  inclined  to  attach  less  importance  to  Arnnderg 
supersession  by  Sir  Thomas  Beaufort  as  chancellor  early  in  1410  than 
does  Bishop  Stubhs,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  apparently  continued 
to  enjoy  Henry's  special  confidence.  But  it  has  never  been  maintained 
that  Henry  quarrelled  with  the  archbishop,  only  that  ArimdeFs  too  drastic 
methods  and  the  increasing  withdrawal  of  the  king  from  state  busineaa 
greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  chancellor's  opponents— the  prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Beauforts.  It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion 
that  Mr.  Wylie  also  questions  (p.  200)  the  usual  view  that  Arundel  had 
something  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  a  proviso  eKcluding  the  Beaufortt 
from  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  Henry's  confirmation,  three  yeart 
before,  of  the  act  by  which  Richard  II  had  legitimated  them.  He  ob- 
scures, however,  the  important  fact  that  this  was  done  imme<liately  after 
Arundere  reappointment  as  chancellor  in  1407.  Nor  would  any  one 
gather  from  him  that  the  proviso  was  actually  interpolated  in  Richard's 
gmnt  on  the  Patent  Rolls.  Mr.  Wylie  is  no  armchair  historian,  and  dis- 
covered the  neglected  tombstone  of  Pierre  d'Ailly  at  Cambrai  if  he  failed 
to  find  that  of  Henry's  daughter  Blanche  at  Neustadt-in-the-Haardt* 
His  acconnt  of  the  fomidation  of  Battlefield  church  (p.  281))  is  also  based 
on  knowledge  of  the  locality,  though  the  traces  of  the  moat  are  much 
more  extensive  than  he  seems  to  think,  and  we  can  assure  him  from 
personal  inspection  that  (underground)  vestiges  of  the  college  buildings 
do  remain.  Some  fragments  of  the  old  stained  glass  preserved  in  the 
vestry  have  also  escaped  his  notice.  Of  the  many  fruitful  results  of  his 
thorough  examination  of  the  documentar}^  evidence  we  cite  only  one— the 
correction  (p.  271)  of  Sir  James  Ramsay *8  too  sweeping  assertion  that 
during  the  whole  reign  no  revenue  at  all  was  derived  from  Wales.  The 
eluLpters  on  gilda  and  misteries  and  on  Oxford  are  packed  with  informa- 
tion concentrated  from  a  hundred  scattered  sources.  In  tlie  latter  Mr. 
Wyhe  seems  to  put  too  great  faith  in  the  medieval  estimates  of  the 
inimher  of  students  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  a  volume  working  up 
such  an  immense  mass  of  detail  there  is  a  singularly  small  crop  of  errors 
and  slips.  We  give  those  which  have  caught  our  eye  with  a  view  to  their 
correction  in  the  final  volume.  The  interesting  digression  on  the  rate  of 
travelling  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at  p.  172,  is  somewhat  vitiated  by  the 
inference  from  two  documents  in  Rymer  that  Sir  Thomas  dc  la  Croix 
journeyed  from  London  to  Milan,  COO  miles  as  the  crow  fiies,  in  six  days  t 
The  mistake  is  due  to  Rymer 's  misprint  of  Martii  for  MaiU  By  a  con- 
fusion with  his  predecessor  Tideman  of  Winchcombe,  Richard  Clifford, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  appears  (p.  132)  as  a  boon  companion  of  Richard  II. 
In  the  additional  details  (p.  SrjO)  about  Thomas  Merke,  bishop  of  Carlislet 
Mr,  Wylie  baa  abandoned  the  alternative  names  of  Newmarket  and 
Sumestre,  but  introduces  a  third,  Newmarch,and  retams  the  form  Merka, 
which  we  believe  to  be  a  mere  misreading  for  Merke.'^    It  is  a  little  mis- 


'  Foederot  X,  n^. 


See  Diet,  of  Nat  Biography,  xxxvii,  282» 
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leading  to  describe  the  lords  appellant  who  called  for  a  return  of  the  gilds 
in  1888  as  the  'advisers '  of  Kichard  U,  and  the  order  as  'intended  to 
open  a  new  field  for  royal  extortion '  (p.  183).  Richard  was  at  that  time 
no  free  agent.  In  asserting  that  B6am  was  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
king'  of  England  (p.  9)  Mr.  Wylie  is  at  issue  with  M.  Longnon.^  Its 
Tisoonnts  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  duke  of  Aquitaine  in 
1824.  The  Patent  Bolls  settle  the  question  (p.  115)  whether  Hadley 
Castle  was  granted  to  Aubrey  de  Vere  in  1378  or  1881  in  favour  of  the 
former  date.    *  Llanegwest '  (p.  141)  should  be  *  Llanegwestl.' 

James  Tait. 


Lectures  on  tJie  Council  of  Trent  delivered  at  Oxford,  1892-8.  By  J.  A. 
Fboude,  late  Begins  Professor  of  Modem  History.  (London: 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1896.) 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  review  a  posthumous  work,  observing  both 
proper  respect  for  a  great  name  and  regard  for  historic  truth.  The 
greatness  of  the  name  and  the  literary  power  associated  with  it  may  in 
some  cases  intensify  the  danger  to  the  reader  and  the  difficulty  to  the 
critic. 

A  complete  and  impartial  history  of  the  council  in  English  would  be 
welcome,  but  the  lamented  death  of  the  writer  no  doubt  restricted  the 
scope  of  this  work  to  the  earlier  sittings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  same 
cause  has  probably  produced  some  inaccuracies  here  and  there.  An 
adequate  history  demands  a  firm  and  faithful  outline  of  the  varying 
political  relations  which  formed  the  background  of  the  council  and  so 
largely  determined  the  course  of  the  discussions,  an  impartial  view  of 
the  ecclesiastical  conditions  of  the  time,  and  along  with  these  two  a  \ivi6i 
and  accurate  sketch  of  the  personalities  and  actors  in  the  scene. 

These  lectures  partly  fail  in  the  first  respect,  and  the  actions  of 
Henry  YUI  form,  as  it  were,  a  centre  of  disturbance.    The  description  of 
the  vast  conspiracy  in  England  (pp.  120-4),  in  which  Fisher  was  the  most 
active  and  dangerous  leader  (*  there  is  no  doubt  about  this ' — *  Fisher  had, 
there  is  no  den3dng  it,  passionately  invited  the  pope  to  declare  the  king 
deposed.    He  had  implored  the  emperor  to  interfere  in  England  by  force, 
to  crush  the  king,  to  crush  the  parliament,  to  stamp  out  the  fast-spreading 
revolt  from  popery  *),  rests  on  Cromwell's  instructions  to  Casale  at  Bome, 
and  on  inferences  from  Chapuys's  despatches.  The  former  are  unsupported 
in  what  they  say ;  the  evidence  of  the  latter  amounts  merely  to  this ; 
that  Chapuys,  as  many  ambassadors  of  the  day,  encouraged  the  disaffected 
(and  notably  the  Pole  connexions)  and  built  large  hopes  on  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  divorce :  indeed,  the  treatment  of  Katharine  by  Henry  would 
have  been  a  fair  cause  of  war.   So  much  is  true,  but  nothing  Chapuys  says 
justifies  the  charge  against  Fisher.  The  same  largeness  of  inference  makes 
the  words  of  Pallavicino  (it  may  not  matter  very  much  what  he  says,  but 
he  has  a  right  to  be  correctly  quoted)  on  Fisher's  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal— consf/mw  Pontificis  fuit  .  .  .  carceris  iam  annul  molestiam 
solari  ea  novae  dignitatis  accessione ;  ac  Roffensi,  quocumqiie  tandem 
modo  per  hoc  quamvia  inortale  praemiiwif  illos  annos  rependere,  quorum 

*  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  xviii.  462. 
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iacturam  paiiel>atur  pro  Sumnm  Pontlficatu  defetuUndo  (bk.  iii.,  c.  17)  — 

•  partially  admit '  the  gift  was  meant  *  as  a  reward  for  his  resistance  to  the 
crowB  and  parliameot  and  as  ao  encouragement  to  tlie  English  clergy  in 
rebeUion/ 

Charles  V  may  be  a  more  difficult  character  to  handle  than  Henry 
YIII,  but  the  conception  of  him  as  eager  to  follow  his  uncle*s  example 
and  begin  a  lay  reformation  on  the  lat<?r  Anglican  model  leaves  out  of  sight 
his  inbred  Spanish  tendencies  and  his  lofty  imperial  ideas.     It  is  said, 

*  The  council  had  been  bis  passion.  A  reform  of  the  church  by  itself  and 
the  moderation  of  its  system  of  doctrines,  so  that  all  pious  and  reasonable 
men  might  remain  in  a  single  communion,  had  been  the  cherished  object 
of  his  life/  His  Spanish  education  not  only  fixed  hitu  in  orthodoxy,  but 
it  also  gave  him  a  sincere  wish  for  a  reform  in  discipline,  such  as  had  been 
carried  out  in  Spain  ;  tolerance  towards  Lutherans,  however,  was  only  an 
unwelcome  political  necessity  forced  on  him  by  his  position.  His  idea 
was  mnch  rather  that  of  submission  to  the  church  and  acceptance  of  its 
dogmas  upon  its  authority  :  this  was,  broadly  speaking,  also  the  idea  of 
Erasmus,  and  its  prevalence  during  the  middle  ages  had  in  pmctice  led 
to  much  intellectual  tolerance.  But  men  who  were  willing  to  grant  this 
c^juld  often  not  underBkxnd  the  insistence  upon  individual  opinions  at  the 
risk  of  loss  of  unity.  Had  the  council  met  at  an  earlier  date,  reconciliation 
might  have  been  possible  ;  when  it  did  meet  it  was  practically  impossible  : 
Charles  could  not  secure  his  reformation  in  discipline  without  a  council, 
yet  the  existence  of  the  coimcil  hampered  him  in  his  conduct  of  German 
affairs,  and  the  varying  condition  of  German  politics  in  turn  made  him 
wish  to  hasten  or  to  retard  the  work  of  the  council.  Hence  his  attitude 
towards  it  was  not  consistent  throughout,  and  inside  Germany  he 
abowed  a  growing  inclination  to  use  force  against  the  Reformers.  On  the 
whole  he  always  regarded  rehgion  and  ecclesiastical  matters  much  as  an 
old  tory  squire  regarded  Ms  parish  church  and  clergyman.  When  the 
puzzle  of  Maurice  is  added  to  the  puzzle  of  Charles,  there  is  more  room 
for  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  suggestion  that  the  elector's  campaign 
against  the  emperor  was  not  in  earnest,  and  that  the  hitter  welcomed 
his  action  as  serving  to  coerce  the  pope  and  council,  is  unlikely.  Charles 
was  not  taken  by  anrprise,  but  liis  diplomacy  failed  to  keep  the  upper 
hand  over  Maurice,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do. 

Perhaps  the  popes  of  the  period  could  hardly  expect  justice :  papal 
statecraft  has  not  always  commended  itself,  but  Paul  HI  need  not  be 
assumed  insincere  in  speaking  of  reform  after  his  elevation  :  the  political 
relations  of  the  papacy,  upon  which  bo  much  unhappily  hinge<l,  hampered 
his  action,  and  allowance  is  not  made  for  that  force  of  the  curia,  the  per- 
manent officials  of  the  papacy,  which  was  strong  enough  to  control  all 
but  the  strongest  of  popes. 

When  we  pass  from  this  background  of  politics  to  the  state  of  the 
church,  the  colouring  is  darkly  laid  on*  Nothing  is  gained  by  exaggerat- 
ing admitted  abuses,  and  in  general  pictures  accuracy  should  be  strictly 
kept*  There  is  an  air  of  confusion  (p.  16)  about  the  ignorant  priests  who 
either  read  their  mass  out  of  their  Breviaries  or  sold  repetitions  of  the 
canonical  hours  ;  it  is  not  clear  which.  At  times  (p.  11)  the  elementary 
confusion  between  clergy  and  monks  seems  to  ohtrnde  itsdf,  and  the 
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account  of  degradation  is  not  so  clear  as  an  liiiitoriaii  of  the  Trideutioe  dis- 
CQsaions  should  be  able  to  make  it.  In  broad  terms  the  clergy  as  a  whole 
are  described  as  depraved  and  abnobitely  iinutoral  (though  even  Erasmna 
ha<l  found  iliflferenees  indifferent  countrien  and  ideal  characters  in  cloisters) : 
the  monasteries  mnsfc  have  been  corrupt,  because  Archbishop  Morton 
found  St.  Albans  in  a  bad  state  fifty  years  before  {p.  20),  and  yet,  oddly 
enough »  Henry's  visitors  found  in  that  very  founclal ion  nothing  worse  than 
dilapidations  and  negligences  of  adniiniKtration,  '  The  Bible  was  a  rare 
book  in  Germany  *  (p,  31).  *  Cromwell  offered  and  sacriiiced  his  hfe  for 
the  liberties  which  we  &till  possess  and  cherisli  '  (p.  27).  Mixed  with 
these  large  and  curious  generalisations  are  details  which  need  correction 
or  qualificatioD.  Ail  previous  couiieils  were  composed  of  clergy  alone  (p, 
83) :  Peter  d'Ailly's  schedule  at  t'onstance»  and  the  subsequent  arrange* 
meuta  adopted  there,  should  give  a  slight  qualilicalion.  George  of 
Frundsberg  did  not  lead  the  (Jerman  troops  at  the  sack  of  Rome  (as  stated 
on  p.  4H),  because  illness  kept  him  back.  Alexander  YI  was  not  poisoned 
(as  stated  on  p.  28),  although  it  waa  vulgarly  supposed  he  was. 

A  more  serious  defect  than  these  errors  in  detail  is  the  neglect  of  those 
movements  witliin  the  church  which  gave  moral  strength  to  the  counter- 
He  form  at  ion.  Spain  under  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Italy  led  by  the  Brethren 
of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  Ciermany  with  the  15rethron  of  the  Common 
Lot,  for  instance,  had  ail  developed  various  sides  of  a  quickened  lif«  upon 
the  medieval  model.  No  picture  is  complete  which  omits  these  features, 
and  their  omission  affects  the  history  of  the  council  upon  its  positive  side, 
for  these  tendencies  were  prominent  in  the  deliberations  and,  although  less 
so,  in  the  decrees. 

When  we  come  to  the  council  itself  most  of  the  characters  appear  pale 
and  colourless  ;  one  legate  is  much  as  another,  and  all  as  Bonner  in  Foxe  ; 
they  are  all  angry,  they  break  out  *  into  most  unapostolic  rage/  and  one 
of  them  indulges  *  in  an  angiy  snort.'  Francisco  de  Toledo  is  as  ^It^ndoza, 
althoogh  the  latter  merits  a  fuller  treatment,  and,  oddly  enough,  the  former, 
layman  aa  he  was,  developes  in  the  course  of  the  k-ctures  into  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo  (p.  2 IN);  on  p.  238  he  again  appears  as  plain 
Don  Francis,  but  only  to  have  a  saying  assigned  hiiu  which  really  belongeil 
to  Mark  Vigerius,  The  little  knot  of  Jesuit  theologians  who  in  the  end 
controlled  the  council,  aa  they  afterwards  did  the  lioman  church,  deserved 
a  fuller  treatment,  and  the  ditlerences,  even  jealousies,  betwet^n  the 
various  orders,  noticed  in  theological  discussions,  miglit  have  been  treated 
more  signifieantly.  It  is  only  when  an  ambasBador  (as  Badehorn)  appears, 
or  a  brawl  occurs,  that  dramatic  interest  begins.  And  even  dramatie 
incidents  are  inaccurately  described ♦  as  in  the  ijuarrel  lietween  the  bishopa 
of  Cava  and  Ciro  (p.  21  v-^),  where  Uon  Fraucis  appears  as  archbishop 
and  as  making  a  motion  which  ho  never  made,  and  thi-  events  are  wrongly 
divided  betw^een  different  days.  But  these  are  triding  compared  with  other 
inaccuracies.  Cardinal  Pole^s  position  < p.  IHl)  in  his  controversy  with 
Marini  and  the  *  poor  '  bishop  of  Chioggia  is  hardly  fairly  given,  lie  did 
not  show  any  '  keen  scent  for  heresy,'  and  the  paraphrase  given  of  his 
speech  xb  misleading ;  he  contended  that  the  object  of  a  council  was  truth, 
and  objected  to  a  compromise  on  grounds  of  expediency  :  at  a  later  session 
(Pallavicino,  bk.  viii.  c,  2)  he  warned  the  fathers  not  to  say  at  once, 
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Lutherus  hoc  scripsit,  igitur  faUum,  There  are  knotty  points  enough 
in  Pole's  career  without  reading  into  its  earlier  stages  the  relentless  spirit 
of  its  later ;  he  both  betrayed  and  was  suspected  of  innovations  in  doctrine, 
and  his  speedy  retirement  (from  illness — '  catarrh  of  the  arm '  or  what  it 
might  be)  was  assigned  to  this  cause.  The  treatment  of  the  doctrinal 
discussions  is,  as  might  be  anticipated,  unsympathetic,  since  they  were  on 
'mysterious  points  no  one  could  understand  '  (p.  251),  and  (p.  203)  the 
opinions  of  the  council  are  said  to  '  differ  nothing  from  those  of  Luther 
in  practice  and  bearing  upon  life/  This  is  a  statement  neither  side  in 
those  days  would  have  agreed  to,  and,  indeed,  until  man's  thought  and  life 
can  be  separated  dogma  and  practice  must  have  at  the  least  points  of 
contact.    Otherwise  histories  of  councils  would  be  most  superfluous. 

The  final  chapter  ('  Summary  and  Conclusion  ')  seems  to  make  the 
results  of  the  council  in  its  first  period  purely  negative — the  assured  im- 
possibility of  religious  peace.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  that  had  been 
possible  even  at  the  first.  And  in  its  later  period  the  significance  of  the 
council  lay  not  so  much  in  its  reform  of  abuses  (which  was  not  extensive), 
or  in  its  renewed  discipline  (which  made  many  more  reforms  possible), 
as  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  meeting  ground  of  the  medieval  system  with 
the  spirit  of  the  counter-Reformation.  J.  P.  Whitney. 


Lettere  di  D,  Giovaimi  d*  Austria  a  D.  Giovanni  Andrea  Doria  L 
Pubblicate  per  cura  del  Principe  D.  Alfonso  Dobia  Pamphili. 
(Rome:  Forzani.    1896.) 

These  letters  form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  published  correspondence  of 
Don  John  of  Austria.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first 
five  letters  lie  between  October  1568  and  February  1669,  and  four  of  those 
relate  to  the  journey  of  the  archduke  Charles  to  Spain,  for  which  Doria 
was  to  make  provision.  The  bulk  of  the  correspondence  consists  of  forty- 
five  letters,  written  during  Don  John's  Italian  command,  the  first  being 
dated  26  June  1571,  from  Barcelona,  where  he  was  gathering  his  forces, 
and  the  last  26  Dec.  1574,  upon  his  return  from  his  galley  when  near  the 
coast  of  Spain.  The  third  group  comprises  twelve  letters,  generally  long, 
beginning  with  that  of  7  Feb.  1578,  immediately  after  the  victory  of 
Gemblours,  and  ending  with  a  short  note  written  on  21  Aug.,  about  a 
month  before  the  fatal  illness.  A  letter  from  Don  John  to  Gian  Andrea 
Doria  of  16  Sept.  has  often  been  quoted  from  Bor,  vol.  i.  1004,  but  does 
not  appear  to  belong  to  this  collection,  to  which  it  would  form  a  very 
characteristic  conclusion. 

The  second  group  cannot  be  said  to  have  much  political  importance. 
It  contains  hardly  a  reference  to  the  two  great  events  of  this  period,  the 
battle  of  Lepanto  and  the  capture  of  Tunis,  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
Doria  was  in  Don  John's  company  whenever  action  became  decisive. 
The  burden  of  the  letters  consists  of  the  usual  lamentation  at  the  loss 
of  opportunity  through  delay,  the  lack  of  sailors  and  galley  slaves,  and 
above  all  of  money ;  and  this  is  diversified  by  inquiries  and  compliments 
or  social  gossip.  The  vacancy  in  the  holy  see  caused  by  the  death  of 
Pius  V  is  just  mentioned,  Don  John  pinning  his  faith  on  the  chances  of 
Cardinal  Pacheco.  In  the  early  months  of  1578  there  are  evidences  of  the 
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prince's  strong  dislike  for  the  Venetians.  Suspicious  already  in  January 
of  a  possible  accord  with  the  Turk,  be  stigmatises  them  as  *  terrible 
people,  bad  to  pot  up  with/  When  in  April  suspicion  has  become  cer- 
tainty he  exclaims  that  the  Venetians  have  kept  faith  in  trae  Venetian 
style,  and  that  a  man  who  trusts  in  rascally  folk  deserves  to  be  hit  below 
ihe  belt. 

The  letters  from  the  Netherlands  are  of  more  importance,  if  only  for  the 
outspoken  expressions  with  regard  to  Philip  IVs  suicidal  neglect.  *  Judg- 
ment and  patience/  we  read,  *  are  at  an  end  when  one  sees  such  slackness 
and  carelessness  iu  a  matter  which  concerns  no  less  than  the  honour  and 
the  safety  of  all  the  king*s  realms  '  (12  Aug,  157B).  Within  a  fortnight 
of  the  ^'roat  victory  at  Gerablours  Don  John  realised  that  \i  could  bear  no 
fruits,  from  want  of  powder,  guns,  and  money  ;  with  all  the  importunity 
due  to  his  position  he  had  in  vain  besought  Pliilip  to  attend  to  his 
interests  ;  he  feared  that,  far  from  advanciitg,  ho  would  be  forced  to  retire, 
and  that  God's  punishment  wonld  fall  upon  such  gross  neglect.  The 
bucket,  be  wrote  on  7  June,  would  go  once  too  often  to  the  w^ellt  if  he  were 
left  in  such  destitution  as  hitherto  ;  so  far  it  was  only  God's  miracles  that 
had  saved  the  cause.  By  the  end  of  July  Alent^on  bad  entered  Mons  and 
John  Casimir's  troops  had  poured  into  the  Netherlands  from  the  Rhine- 
land,  effecting  their  junction  with  the  EngUsh  and  Scottish  auxiliaries. 
An  admirable  letter  of  29  July  describes  the  hopeless  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  the  impossibility  of  at  once  strengthening  the  garrisons  in  the 
newly  won  positions  and  of  keeping  an  army  in  the  field,  and  the  reasons 
which  decided  tlie  formation  of  a  central  camp  near  Namur,  where  the 
prince  uitimately  died.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  several  pages,  and  those 
doubtless  the  more  important,  are  omitted  as  being  still  unJeciphered. 

In  a  letter  of  7  Juno  occurs  a  cautious  reference  to  Escovedo's 
murder, 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  e8}>eciaUy  at  such  a  distance ;  were  I  en  tlie  spot 
I  might  my  aoincithiiiSt  though  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  case  whicb  ctill*  for  deeds 
rather  limn  words  ;  but  one's  month  in  gagged  And  cne*8  bunds  lied  by  such 
suspicions  and  bv  sm-h  alysolute  want  of  certainty  that  at  present  one  can  do  no 
more  than  wait  and  watch. 

Of  Alen<f*on's  prowess  Don  John  had  little  fear ;  he  was  rendered  much 
more  anxious  by  John  Casimir's  invasion  :  yet  the  suspicious  action  of 
the  French  court  alarmed  him,  and  be  did  all  in  his  power  to  kow  dis- 
senfion  between  French  and  Germans,  going  so  far  as  to  promise  Germans 
and  Flemings  to  aid  in  expelhng  the  Frenchmen  fi*om  the  country.  He 
rightly  estimated  the  situation  in  France. 

The  Btir  of  arms  Btill  continut^s,  and  there  are  many  signi*  that  the  king 
pretends  one  thing  and  doca  another^  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  bin  brother 
fares  well  ho  will  declare  war  on  tuB  mother'it  persuuHioni  for  it  is  sIiq  that  eteera 
the  ahip,  and  of  her  intentions  I  have  no  good  opinion.     [  12  Ang.  1578*] 

On  the  whole  the  interest  of  the  correspondence  is  rather  personal 
than  political.  The  Mendship  between  the  Spanish  prince  and  the 
Genoese  naval  condot fieri*  was  evidently  extremely  intimate  ;  the  latter  is 
made  the  confidant  of  his  friend*a  love  affairs,  bis  fits  of  repentance,  bis 
state  of  healthy  troublesome  even  when  in  Italy ^  and  requiring  doses  of 
chhia  and  mineral  waters  for  the  hvur.   These  intimate  letters  undoubtedly 
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add  to  the  patlios  of  Don  John's  character  and  career;  they  show  all 
through  a  certain  strain  of  melancholy*  In  the  Italian  letters  this  only 
occasionally  casts  a  shadow  over  the  sunniness  of  the  young  soldier,  who, 
like  many  melancholy  men,  is  rich  in  hnmoiir.  Under  the  gay  Flemish 
skies  the  gloom  has  settled  down,  only  occasionally  to  be  hroken  by  a  flash 
of  the  old  merriment.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare  two  characteristic 
passages*    From  Messina  Don  John  wrote  in  November  1671 — 

They  tell  rae  tbat  Landriano  is  arranging  some  tonroament  or  otbert  and  a 
ladicfi'  party;  but  luy  inclination  jumps  so  little  at  all  tliis  that  if  I  could  I 
fcilioiild  try  and  escape,  I  pas.s  many  hours  in  tins  little  study,  turning  over  o!il 
^lapera  ant!  my  past  life.  Every  day  I  feel  my  lonelineKa  more  and  moret  and 
toy  lack  of  her.  ,  .  .  1  die  of  envy  for  other  mon  more  fortunate,  yet  not  more  in 
]ove,  I  rainble  on  hnilding  a  thousand  '  eastlen  of  Franco '  in  my  head»  And 
al  last  all  they  and  I  tumble  in  the  wind  without  any  bop©  of  sounder  construc- 
tion, especially  in  this  country.  This  is  all  there  is  to  say  of  this  life  and  this 
place. 

Infinitely  sadder  is  the  noto  in  February  1578* 

The  worst  is  that  a  man  may  be  stored  with  noble  thou;Tbts,  and  with  a  will 
liungerinj^  to  convert  them  into  action^  especially  at  a  season  so  wretched  as  is 
the  prese]it  age ;  here  I  am  full  of  opportunities  and  of  courage  to  eani  the  name 
of  my  father's  son,  and  here,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  the  most  neglected  knight 
in  the  world.  After  all  one  has  to  bear  the  cross,  and  not  to  Iobo  it  until  the 
end  ;  and  thus  I  go  on  doing*  moving  whither  I  can,  for  as  to  moving  whither  I 
wish,  there  is  no  help  forthcoming.  For  the  good  times  of  Genoa  and  Hh 
Riviera  the  Knight  of  the  Lion  bears  not  a  jot  of  en^'y%  save  that  his  own  Ufo 
ifl  to  a  fur  greater  oxtrcme  laborious  than  that  of  the  Idle  Knight  is  idle. 

iJon  John  has  been  accused  of  selfish  indifference.  The  last  of  thfiso 
letters  is  a  petition  for  the  release  from  Doria's  galleys  of  a  lacquey  who 
had  killed  a  man  in  self-defence,  and  the  last  sentence,  in  Don  John's  own 
hand,  runs  thus  :  *  As  this  poor  man  has  been  my  servant,  1  long  for  the 
favour  towards  him  which  you  are  siire  to  show/  E,  An:itHTiioNG. 


Caleuflar  of  Lcitiirs  and  State  Papers  relating  to  Entjlish  Affairs, 
presermd  jinncipalbj  in  tha  Archives  of  Simancas,  Elizabeth. 
Vol.  IIL  (1580-1  58g!}  Edited  by  Maktix  A.  S.  Hume,  F,  R.  Hist.  8. 
(London  :  Eyre  ^c  Bpottiswoodc,     18[)G.) 

Thk  )>eriod  covered  by  tlie  present  volume  cmhrat'cs  the  last  three  years 
of  Mendoza's  embassy  at  London,  and  the  hegiuning  of  the  time  when 
Philip  was  compelled  to  fnnvard  his  English  schemes  through  his  am- 
Itassador  at  Paris.  A  somewhat  peculiar  history  is  attached  to  a  number 
of  the  documents.  When  the  armies  of  Napoleon  were  overrumiin;^' 
Spain  the  correspondence  relating,'  to  French  aftairs  was  abstracted  from 
Simancas  and  taken  to  Paris,  By  some  mistake  the  earlier  letters  of 
Philip  to  Mendoza,  those  written  while  the  latter  was  still  ambassador 
to  Elizabeth »  were  likewise  taken,  although  the  corresponding  letters  of 
Mendoza  to  Philip  were  left  at  Simancas.  Tims  all,  or  nearly  all,  Phihp^s 
letters  were  in  the  Paris  archives,  and  Mendoza*g  up  to  the  beginning 
of  15B4  in  their  original  home.  The  whole  of  this  most  important, 
correspondence  for  seven  years,  deciphered  and  translated,  is  now  pre- 
sented b}  Major  Hume  to  the  English  reader.    Of  espial  value,  though 
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less  voluminous,  is  Pliilip*s  correspondence  with  Juan  Baufcifita  Ae  Tassis, 
Men<ioza*a  immediate  predecessor  at  PariB,  and  with  Olivares,  his  am* 
bassador  at  Rome ;  a  number  of  letters  from  Mary,  queen  of  Bcots,  and  a 
few  documents  in  the  British  Museum  are  included  among  the  remaining 
papers.  While  some  of  thie  material  has  been  already  ntiliaed  by  Mignet, 
Froude,  and  other  historians,  and  some  edited  by  Teulet  and  Labanoffi 
the  volume  contains  a  whole  mass  of  matter  entirely  new. 

The  position  of  affairs  disclosed  in  these  papers  was  probably  quite 
unique*  In  spite  of  apparent  outward  amity  Philip  supported  the  adherents 
of  Mary  Stuart,  at  home  and  abroad ;  he  encouraged  the  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priesta  ;  ho  harassed  Elizabeth  in  Ireland.  In  return  Elizabeth 
assisted  the  revoltetl  Netherlanders ;  she  granted  the  Portuguese  pre- 
tender Don  Antonio  an  asylum  ;  Drake  and  others  devastated  Spanish 
colonies  and  plundered  treasure  ships.  The  audiences  which  Elizabeth 
granted  the  ambassador  did  not  tend  to  improve  matters*  From  Men- 
doza's  one-sided  accounts  it  is  diflicult  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of 
affairs,  but  probably  Elizalieth  was  quite  capable  of  holding  her  own. 

As  time  went  on  the  relations  became  more  and  more  strained.  *  It 
is  impossible/  the  ambassador  reports  to  Philip,  *  for  me  to  express  to 
your  majesty  the  insincerity  with  which  she  and  her  mmisters  pro- 
ceed.' No  one  would  associate  with  him  ;  he  was  insulted  in  the  streets, 
his  correspondence  in  danger  of  being  tampered  with.  At  laet,  in  January 
1594,  came  a  re f| nest  to  attend  a  meeting  of  privy  councillors,  Walsing- 
hani  and  four  others  advanced  with  many  bows  to  meet  him,  and  speak* 
ing  in  Italian  Wakingham  gave  him  fifteen  day«'  notice  to  quit  for 
supporting  the  cause  of  Mary  Btuart. 

They  niadi^  usi!  ot  imjiertinencGs  I  dare  not  repeat  io  >onr  majesty*  The  least 
of  them  WUH  that  I  oii^jht  to  bo  very  thankful  Unit  the  queen  had  not  ordered 
ine  to  bo  punished  for  what  I  bad  done^  and  that  I  hud  injured  your  majesty. 

Mendoza  acknowledged  he  lost  his  temper  before  he  retorted — 

As  Rhe  was  a  lady^  there  waa  noihijiu  strange  at  her  not  being  the  least 
thankful  to  those  who  desired  to  serve  her,  as  1  bad  done  ;  but,  aa  I  had  ap- 
parently failed  to  please  her  im  a  luimster  of  pcace^  hIjq  would  in  future  force 
me  to  try  and  witisfy  her  in  war* 

It  got  abroad  that  he  had  been  harsh  and  hasty,  and  was  to  be  ex- 
pelled for  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  qneen,  while  Walsingham  de- 
clared that  even  Philip  was  displeased  with  him.  Bo  bitter  was  the 
anger  of  the  London  populace  that  he  felt  compelled  to  bring  away  with 
him  not  only  the  servants  tif  his  household,  but  all  the  people  outside 
who  had  helped  him  in  any  way,  '  as  I  cannot  leave  them  on  the  homa 
of  the  bull/  Ho  borrowed  money  to  get  bs  far  as  Rouen,  and  points 
out  to  Philip  the  great  expense  of  the  French  hostelries  for  one  with 
•  such  a  swarm  of  ijeople/     Mis  last  words  written  on  English  soil  were  — 

The  insolence  of  these  people  has  brought  lue  to  a  state  iii  which  my  only 
desii'c  to  live  ia  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  myself  upon  them,  and  I  pray 
that  God  may  let  it  be  soon,  and  will  give  me  grace  to  be  his  instrtiment  of 
'vengeancGt  even  though  I  have  to  walk  bare-footed  to  the  other  Bide  of  the 
worid  to  beg  for  it 
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Henceforth  the  hostility  of  England  and  Spain,  springing  from  so  many 
sources,  was  to  be  open  and  avowed,  and  last  till  Philip's  death. 

The  despatches  of  Mendoza  give  full  details  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Alen9on  affair.  Elizabeth  despised  Alen9on,  le  chien,  qui  estant  aouvent 
haUit  retoume  d  son  maistre  ;  the  marriage  was  unpopular  with  her  sub- 
jects ;  she  was,  as  Mignet  says,  too  fond  of  being  her  own  mistress  ever  to 
submit  to  a  husband.  But,  situated  as  she  was,  she  thought  it  better  to  en- 
courage Alen9on  in  private.  WilHam  the  Silent  was  desirous  of  her  young 
lover  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  but  Elizabeth  was 
equally  anxious  to  prevent  a  French  supremacy  at  Brussels,  and  addi- 
tional complications  ensued.  The  French  ambassador  was  continually 
demanding  the  fulfilment  of  Elizabeth's  promise,  and  threatened  that 
the  latter  would  publish  her  love  letters  unless  his  request  was 
acceded  to.  The  queen  consulted  Sandys,  archbishop  of  York,  whose 
judgment  she  valued  highly. 

My  lord,  here  I  am  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Alen9on  has  agreed  to 
all. the  terms  I  sent  him,  and  he  is  asking  me  to  tell  him  when  I  wish  him  to 
come  and  marry  me.  If  I  do  not  marry  him  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will 
remain  friendly  with  me  ;  and  if  I  do  I  shall  not  be  able  to  govern  the  country 
with  the  freedom  and  security  that  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed.    What  shall  I  do  ? 

Sandys's  answer  was  that  if  she  had  no  intention  of  marrying  him  she 
ought  to  tell  him  so  without  delay,  and  Burghley,  who  was  present, 
remarked  that  he  had  always  heard  that  'they  who  tricked  princes 
tricked  themselves.'  In  spite  of  this  Elizabeth  continued  to  procrasti- 
nate until  Alen9on,  disregarding  his  brother,  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Cambrai.  He  was  now  openly  siding  with  William  the  Silent,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  him  on  good  terms.  He  was  invited  to  come  to  England, 
and  was  hospitably  entertained  at  Sion  House.  Camden  described  the 
famous  *  gallery '  scene,  when,  in  reply  to  the  reiterated  demands  of  the 
French  ambassador,  the  queen,  who  was  walking  with  her  lover,  turned 
and  said,  *  You  may  write  this  to  the  king :  that  the  duke  of  Alen9on  shall 
be  my  husband.'  She  gave  him  a  kiss,  and  they  exchanged  rings,  and 
calling  together  her  court  she  repeated  her  determination.  Neither 
Mendoza  nor  Burghley  was  deceived,  although  the  people  of  London 
considered  the  marriage  as  good  as  accomplished.  It  was  a  clever  and 
dramatic  move  on  the  part  of  a  woman  placed  in  a  difficulty,  and  kept 
both  Alen9on  and  his  brother  from  siding  with  the  Guises  and  Philip 
against  her.  This  took  place  in  November  1681,  and  the  farce  was 
kept  up  until  the  February  following,  when  Alen9on  departed  for  the 
Netherlands.  In  bidding  him  farewell  the  queen  assured  him  that  she 
trusted  he  would  return,  and  the  wedding  take  place  within  twenty  days. 
Alen9on  would  have  remained  in  England  longer,  but  the  commissioners 
from  Flanders  insisted  in  strong  terms  that  he  must  go  at  once.  He 
complained  of  their  language  to  the  queen,  who  had  them  brought  before 
her,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Yon  I  shoemakers,  carpenters,  and  heretics,  how  dare  you  speak  in  such 
terms  to  a  man  of  royal  blood  like  the  duke  of  Alenron?  I  would  have  you 
know  that  when  you  approach  hmi  or  me  you  are  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
greatest  princes  in  Christendom. 
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It  was  cliaracteristic  of  this  wily  woman  thus  to  upbraid  the  people  who 
w^ere  serving  her  purpose.  Instead  of  returning  within  twenty  days 
Alen^on  was  invested  as  duke  of  Brabant  and  '  marquis  of  the  Holy 
Empire '  at  Antwerp,  and  continued  during  the  short  remainder  of  his 
life  a  hopeless  aspirant  for  her  hand. 

It  seems  strange  that  Philip  should  not  have  recalled  his  ambassador, 
considering  the  open  way  in  which  English  privateers,  equipped  at  the 
expense  of  Leicester  and  other  leading  meUj  plundered  Spanish  ships  and 
colonies.  Drake  had  been  long  absent  on  his  first  voyage  round  the 
world,  and  Winter  had  returned  witli  an  unfavourable  account  Other 
vessels  were  got  readv  to  go  out  and  search  ;  but  the  anxiety  was  ni>ed- 
less,  for  in  October  15H0  Drake  was?  reported  at  PlymouUi  with  '  twenty 
English  tons  of  silver,  of  2,000  pounds  each,  and  five  boxes  of  gold  a  foot 
and  A  half  long,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  pearls,  some  of  great  value. 
According  to  advices  sent  from  Seville  he  has  even  stolen  more  than 
this/  He  was  most  favourably  received  by  the  queen,  and  lavished  his 
wealth,  so  that  he  might  not  be  brought  to  account. 

Drake  in  squandering  more  money  tlian  any  niaii  in  England,  and  piopor- 
tionately  all  those  who  came  with  hiin  are  doing  llio  same.  He  gave  to  the 
queen  the  crown  which  1  described  in  a  former  letter  as  having  been  made 
here.  She  wore  it  on  New  Year's  Day.  It  has  in  it  five  emerakli*  three  of 
them  ahnoBt  as  lone;  as  a  little  finder,  w^hilst  the  two  round  ones  arc  valued  at 
20,000  crowns,  coming,  as  ihey  do,  from  Fern,  Ho  has  also  fjiven  the  queen  a 
diamond  cross  ae  a  New  Year's  gift,  as  is  tho  custom  here,  of  the  value  of  5,000 
crowna. 

Burghley  and  Sussex  declined  his  gifts,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  stolen 
all  he  had,  but  they  stood  alone  :  all  the  others  accepted,  *  Leicester 
getting  most  of  all/  The  queen  was  entertained  on  Ids  ship  at  Deptford 
at  a  banquet '  finer  than  has  ever  lieen  seen  in  England  since  the  time 
of  King  Henry/ 

In  addition  to  these  injuries  to  commerce  the  question  of  Queen  Mary 
imsisted  in  bringing  about  the  position  of  affairs  that  finally  culminated 
in  the  Armada.  Mendoza  gives  the  real  reason,  if  there  were  any  doubt 
upon  tho  subject,  for  the  continued  imprisonment  of  Mary.  In  158d 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  on  behalf  of  Elizabeth,  made  five  conditions  of 
relea&e*  The  last  was  *  the  vokmtary  renunciation  of  any  claim  she 
might  have  to  the  Engli^sh  crown  during  ike  life  of  Uie  quiienf  the  re- 
nunciation to  be  acquiesced  in  by  her  friends  and  relatives**  *  It  may  be 
believed,*  adds  the  ambassador,  *  that  she  will  not  agree  to  this  point/ 
So  far  from  this  nhe  joined  in  the  plots  in  her  behalf,  which  were  always 
spoilt  by  the  meddling  interference  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which  both  she  and 
Mendoza  complained.  There  are  several  letters  to  the  latter  of  tho  exist- 
ence of  which  LabanofT  was  ignorant.  In  one,  which  has  escaped 
Jlignet.  she  writes  (after  thanking  Cfod  for  the  dangerous  wound  William 
the  Silent  had  just  received  at  the  hand  of  a  would-be  assassin)— 

If  you  think  that  hia  majesty  will  be  willing  now  to  take  in  hand  the  affairs  ot 
thia  island,  with  the  aim  of  establiahing  tho  catholic  relij^ion  and  frustrating  this 
queen's  design  on  the  Netherlands  by  keeping  her  busy  at  home,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  our  object  would  be  greatly  forwarded  by  your  encouraging  the 
princiiml  catholic-i  of  thi*  country,  so  many  of  whom  you  know,  although  most 
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t)f  them  are  already  well  disposed  towards  me.  I  shall  always  be  willing  to 
employ  my  life,  and  everything  I  have  in  this  world,  in  order  to  push  this 
matter  well  forward. 

But  varioTis  matters  caused  delay,  notably  Philip's  hesitation,  and  he 
was  anxious  for  the  pope  to  assist.  This  he  could  not  get.  At  the 
beginning  of  1586  Olivares  wrote  that  Sixtus  Y  believed  that  the  aim  of 
Philip  was  personal  revenge  and  advantage,  and  that,  influenced  by  the 
French  party  at  the  Vatican,  the  pope  would  do  nothing. 

Hence  the  long-threatened  expedition  against  England  seemed  no 
more  advanced  than  years  before.  In  May  of  the  same  year  Mendoza 
reported  from  Paris  that  the  English  catholics  had  sent  a  priest  to  him, 
meaning  John  Ballard,  to  ask  if  Philip  would  assist  them  *  to  shake  off 
the  oppression  of  the  queen  ; '  and  the  next  day,  in  another  despatch, '  I 
am  advised  from  England  by  four  men  of  position  who  have  the  run  of 
the  queen's  home  that  they  have  discussed  for  the  last  three  months  the 
intention  of  killing  her.'  This  is  the  first  intimation  of  the  Babington 
plot,  which  Mendoza  and  Philip  knew  of,  but  of  which  little  new  is  to  bo 
found  in  this  volume.  On  10  Sept.  Mendoza  wrote, '  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  queen  of  Scotland  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair,  to 
judge  from  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  she  has  written  to  me ; '  and  on 
8  Nov — 

Wotton  also  brings  another  authenticated  letter  which  the  queen  of  Scotland 
wrote  to  Babington.  .  .  .  When  the  two  secretaries  of  the  queen  of  Scotland 
deciphered  it  they  said  they  had  earnestly  begged  her  not  to  write  it,  and 
prayed  her  not  to  approve  of  Babington' s  resolution. 

The  originals  of  the  despatches  of  Mendoza  from  which  these  two  pas- 
sages aro  extracted  are  at  Paris,  but  the  apologists  of  Mary  have  ignored 
them  ;  and,  indeed,  they  might  urge  that  in  other  matters  he  was  not  always 
accurate.  He  placed  Beaudesert  in  Yorkshire ;  he  seems  never  to  have 
heard  of  the  Humber  or  Hull,  had  no  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  West- 
moreland, and  in  what  professes  to  be  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
resources  of  England  makes  no  mention  of  Leicester,  Gloucester,  and 
thirteen  other  counties,  and  made  the  sweeping  statement  that  the  whole 
of  the  gentry  of  Lancashire  sided  with  Mary  Stuart,  while  he  included 
Kaleigh  amongst  the  six  who  had  sworn  to  kill  the  queen.  His  accuracy 
in  detail  is,  then,  open  to  question,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether 
his  statements  concerning  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  Mary  Stuart  to 
the  murder  plot  are  to  be  accepted,  while  his  report  that  Elizabeth 
threw  a  slipper  at  W'alsingham  and  hit  him  in  the  face,  and  that  she 
often  behaved  in  as  rude  a  manner,  must  certainly  be  accepted  with 
reser^•e. 

The  volume  closes  when  Mary  Stuart  was  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
only  half-hearted  measures  being  taken  to  save  her  life.  Major  Hume  has 
done  his  work  well,  the  deciphering,  translation,  and  indexing  being  alike 
creditable.  The  student  must  consult  with  this  the  contemporary  volumes 
of  the  Venetian  and  Colonial  scries,  i^s  well  as  the  Hatfield  papers. 

A.  DiMOCK. 
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The  Eecords  of  the  Commissmns  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  tlie  Church 
of  Scotlaml,  holfkn  in  Edinbifrgh  the  Years  UHH  dud  liMd.  Edited 
from  the  Original  Manuscript  by  Alexandkr  ^Iitchrll,  D.D.,  LL,D,, 
and  James  Christie,  IXD.,  for  the  Scottish  History  Society. 
(Ediiibiirgb  ;  University  Press.     1H96^) 

Though  at  first  regarded  by  presbyterians  as  '  the  needle  interAded  to 
draw  in  episcopacy,"  the  commission  of  assembly  became  the  necessary 
inBtnunent  in  kirk  affairs  in  the  intervals  between  assemblies  *  for  pro - 
secniing  their  desires*'  It  consisted  frequently  of  abont  a  hundred 
uiinisters  and  sixty  elders,  though  not  more  than  twenty  of  the  former 
and  ten  of  the  latter  usually  met.  In  its  operations  it  dealt  not  only 
with  kirk  affairs^  but  was  a  potent  factor  in  matters  political,  military, 
legislative,  foreign,  and  domestic.  The  minutes  of  such  a  body,  at  a  time 
so  stirringT  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest.  In  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  the  commission  posaessed,  in  their  own  opinion,  a  divine 
platform,  and  they  failed  not  to  utilise  their  position,  with  a  courage, 
dexterity,  determination^  and  persistency  demanding  admiration.  Even 
their  intolerance  has  a  sublimity  about  it.  The  singleness  of  their  aim* 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  an  infallible  platform,  assured  them  of  victory 
over  the  dishonest  pohcy  of  a  Hamilton  and  the  hesitating  counsels  of 
the  modei'ate  presbyteiian.  Even  the  sectaries  blenched  before  the 
steady  point  of  the  covenanting  weapon.*  The  thoroughgoing  malignant, 
such  as  Montrose,  was  the  enemy  whom  polemics  could  not  toucii.  The 
procession  of  engagers,  nobles  and  gentles,  approaching  the  footstool  of 
the  com  mission  in  lowly  penitence,  is  most  touching'.  In  this  volume 
eighty- seven  gentlemen  of  birth  and  positioti  appear  in  contrition  for 
their  sinfulueas  as  engagers,  and  pray  for  opportunity  of  making  public 
satisfaction  for  their  sins.  The  lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Biichan,  the 
earl  of  Kellie,  Lord  Montgomerie,  Lord  Cochrane,  Lord  Ramsay,  and  some 
eighty  more  of  the  chief  men  of  Scotland  individually  petition  the  com- 
mission for  a  place  of  repentance,  and  are  individually  dealt  with  by  local 
presbyteries  nnder  authority  of  the  commission. 

It  is  noticeable  in  all  their  wordy  declarations  that  there  is  a  certain 
wavering  in  the  judgment  upon  sectaries.  The  truth  ia  that  the  engage- 
ment left  the  theologians  without  the  ballast  of  the  estates,  and  the 
flighty  enthusiasts— -much  akin  in  real  sympathy  with  the  sectaries — 
1)6came  more  and  more  necessary  to  the  movement.  Warriston,  a 
rehgious  enthusiast,  and  Argyll,  working  on  enthusiastic  lines,  were 
softening  to  the  sectaries,  and  many  ministers  were  already  appreciating 
the  freedom  of  the  spirit. 

The  i*eception  of  the  following  letter,  and  the  letter  itself,  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  change  coming  over  the  once  lovul  tiovenanters  : 

Fob^'  6,  KM. 
This   day  the  letter  followmg   was  produced   from   the  Commigsioiiers  at 
London. 


*  See  Iheir  Anxiety  to  prove  bow  much  they  had  done  In  the  covenanting  cause  in 
Iheir  letter  to  the  commission,  p,  28,  Ac.  This  was  a  parry,  and  thp  aeetaries  nmicr  a 
Cromwell  succeeded ;  hut  the  commission  only  retired  into  private  consultation,  and 
came  forth  igain  in  renewed  force. 
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'  Right  Reverend  and  Honourable — This  day  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the 
aftemoone  his  Majestie  was  brought  out  at  the  window  of  the  Balcony  of  the 
banqueting  house  of  Whitehall,  near  which  a  stage  was  set  up,  and  his  head 
struck  of  with  an  axe  ;  wherewith  we  held  it  our  duty  to  acquaint  you.  And  so 
being  in  hasti  we  shall  say  no  more  at  this  tyme  but  that  we  remaine 
Your  most  affectionate 

friends  to  serve  you 

Lothian 
Robert  Blair 
Jo.  Chbisue. 
*  Covent  Garden  the  30  of  Januarie  1649.* 

There  is  no  minute  as  to  the  reception  the  reading  of  this  letter  met 
with,  but  the  practical  consideration  of  the  approach  to  be  made  '  to  his 
Majestie  that  now  is/  and  the  prayers  to  be  offered  for  his  coming  to  a 
right  mind,  occupies  the  sitting. 

The  volume  will  be  found  full  of  interesting  touches  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  London,  and  letters  to  Bivet,  Spanheim,  Spang, 
Cunningham,  and  others  abroad.  The  reply  to  Montrose's  declaration, 
the  instructions  to  their  commissioners  at  the  Hague,  and  many  other 
lengthy  documents  are  embodied  in  the  work.  Besides  the  special  fault 
of  the  book,  which  we  propose  to  notice  at  length,  we  must  note  a  great 
defect  in  the  absence  of  critical  introduction  and  notes.  There  is  no  history 
or  analysis  of  the  manuscript,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  documents 
preceded  by  the  words  '  Tenor  whereof  followes '  are  really  in  the  manu- 
script, or  bound  up  with  it,  or  gathered  by  the  editors  from  outside  sources. 
This  absence  of  the  critical  spirit  (and  perhaps  the  presence  of  some 
perfervid  bias)  has  led  to  what  we  call  the  fault  of  the  book. 

Having  come  upon  a  professed  declaration  of  Montrose  in  the '  Harleian 
Miscellany,'  vol.  iii.  p.  580,  dated  from  Hafnia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
9  July  1649,  the  editors  without  critical  examination  have  not  only 
printed  it  as  an  appendix  to  their  volume,  but  in  their  preface  have 
accepted  it  as  bona  fide^  and  reproduced  its  slander  and  its  spurious  state- 
ments. It  should  have  been  sufficient  for  the  editors  to  have  read  that 
Montrose  (or,  in  fact,  any  general  of  the  time)  declared  his  intention  not 
only  to  kill  rebels,  but  *  utterly  to  extirpate  and  eradicate  them,  their 
wives,  children,  and  families,  not  leaving  one  of  their  cursed  race,  if 
possible,  to  breathe  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,'  to  necessitate  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  credentials  of  such  a  document.  The  sentiments 
ascribed  to  Montrose  in  this  spurious  print  are  entirely  alien  to  his 
character,  and  would  have  ruined  the  prospects  of  any  general,  however 
destitute  of  character  he  might  have  been.  Beyond  this  the  declaration 
patronised  by  the  editors  bears  the  following  marks  of  falsity :  It  is 
dated  from  Hafnia  (Copenhagen),  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  9  July 
1649,  when  Montrose  was  at  the  Hague.  He  did  not  reach  Copenhagen 
till  5  Oct.  In  this  document  he  is  made  to  pose  as  *  Captain  General  of 
all  his  Majesty's  Forces,  raised  and  to  be  raised  in  his  Kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain,'  At  the  end  of  June  Montrose  had  received  from  Charles  II  the 
restoration  of  his  commission,  strictly  limited,  as  captain -general  for  Scot- 
land, and  he  began  to  raise  forces  for  a  descent  on  the  north  of  Scotland^ 
He  was  in  very  low  water,  though  he  carried  himself  with  native  dignity. 
There  were  only  two  of  tli^  council  of  Charles  II  who  befriended  him,  luid 
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his  position  at  the  Hague,  among  many  enemies,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacy.  His  laying  claim  to  any  position  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  his 
commission  was  an  inipossibihty  for  such  a  man  as  Montrose  at  any  time, 
and  to  any  man,  even  a  fool,  in  the  critical  sibmtion  of  matters  at  the 
Hague.  This  document,  though  said  to  be  printed  abroad,  was  published  in 
London,  13  Aug.  (according  to  Tbomasson^s  note  on  the  original,  Brit.  Mus., 
press  mark  E.  609,  2).  Its  appearance  there,  while  Montrose  was  at  the 
Hague,  in  no  condition  to  issue  any  manifesto,  much  less  such  a  truculent 
one  as  this,  is  itself  an  element  of  suspicion,  and  when  we  find  Inverness 
called  Enderness,  after  the  manner  of  the  Enghsh  newspaper  of  the  time, 
and  the  titles  of  Montrose  thoroughly  confused,  we  uiay  conclude  that  the 
paper  had  not  a  Scottish  but  an  English  origin,  and  is  entitled  to  a  place 
only  among  the  many  fictitious  proclamations  of  the  period. 

In  this  paper  Montrose  is  made  to  fix  5  Nov.  as  the  limit  of  his  day  of 
grace,  after  which  he  will '  extirpate  and  eradicate  '  those  who  do  not  join 
him.  Does  any  one,  knowing  the  condition  of  Montrose's  affairs  in  July, 
believe  it  possible  that  even  in  his  most  sanguine  moments  be  could 
have  expected  to  be  at  Inverness  by  that  date  ?  His  first  advance  party, 
intended  to  establish  a  base  in  Orkney,  did  not  reach  that  island  till  the 
end  of  September,  and  he  himself  did  not  arrive  there  till  March  in  the 
following  year.  We  admit  that  be  had  many  unexpected  delays,  but, 
looking  at  his  comparative  destitution  in  July,  triumphant  success  in 
Scotland  with  a  march  into  England  by  5  Nov.  could  not  have  been  anti- 
cipated by  him. 

The  contents  of  the  July  declaration,  other  than  the  bloodthiratj 
sentence  so  alien  to  the  character  of  Montrose,  betray  the  hand  of  an 
enemy.  With  a  certain  amount  of  humour  Montrose  is  made  to  recount 
the  Tarious  charges  raised  against  him  by  his  enemies,  and  to  put  forward 
a  feeble  defence*  Montrose  issued  his  recognised  declaration  in  November, 
and  in  it  he  charges  the  Scots  with  selling  their  king.  In  the  pretended 
declaration  the  writer  speaks  of  the  delivery  of  the  king  to  the  English, 
upon  their  faith  and  the  faith  of  the  kingdom.  Dr.  Mitchell  naively 
admits  that  the  two  declarations  are  *  grossly  ioconsistent  '  with  each 
other.  A  comparison  of  the  two  documents  will  also  bring  out  a  complete 
difference  of  style. 

Again,  had  Montrose  issued  the  July  declaration  we  might  have 
assumed  that  he  would  have  spread  it  through  the  country  as  successfully 
as  he  did  that  of  November  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  con- 
temporary notice,  and  had  never  been  seen  by  any  of  his  lynx-eyed  enemies 
in  Scotland.  Thurloe,  Whitelocke,  Balfour,  and  others  apparently  contain 
no  reference  to  it ;  neither  the  reply  to  the  short  true  declaration  made 
by  the  Scotch  estates,  nor  the  assembly's  reply  (the  former  occupying 
thirty  pages  and  the  latter  seven  pages  in  the  1B19  edition  of  Wishart) 
contains  a  word  of  reference  to  this  truculent  manifesto.  Would  not 
these  replies  have  pounced  upon  such  a  ferocious  threat  as  that  quoted 
above  ?  No  one  had  seen  this  declaration,  which,  conceived  in  darknean, 
was  stillborn  in  obscurity,  and  in  obscurity  remained  till  this  posthmnous 
attempt  to  galvanise  it  into  historical  life.  Either  it  was  unknown  to 
Scotland  or  ignored  as  fictitious.  In  all  contemporary  literature  the 
declaration  of  Monti'ose  means  the  true  one,  and  the  dofimte  article  indi- 
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cates  that  there  was  only  one  such.  Heath,  indeed,  m^itions  a  first  and 
a  second  declaration ;  but  his  first  is  the  recognised  document,  and  his 
second  is  expressly  indicated  as  the  declaration  to  the  gentlemen  of  Caith- 
ness, 14  Apr.  1650.  Heath  follows  verbatim  the  '  Montrose  Bedivivus,*  a 
strictly  contemporary  authority. 

Mr.  Gardiner  deems  the  pretended  declaration  to  be  just  such  a  docu- 
ment as  a  Londoner  in  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  Ukelj 
to  forge,  with  the  object  of  dispelling  the  idea  that  the  proclamation  of 
Charles  II  at  Edinburgh  concerned  Scotland  only. 

Those  who  read  it  [he  says]  would  carry  away  with  them  the  belief  that 
Montrose  re^rded  his  intended  cruelties  in  Scotland  as  the  stepping-stone  to 
further  cruelties  in  England.  Such  a  forger  would  be  quite  ignorant  that 
Montrose  was  not  anywhere  near  Copenhagen  on  July  9. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  get  on  the  tracks  of  this  forger.  Have  we  found 
him  in  the  spy  of  *  A  Brief  Relation '  ?  In  March  1650  he— the  spy — 
is  reprinting  Montrose's  true  declaration,  together  with  the  replies  of  the 
assembly  and  the  estates 

for  the  wiping  of  their  drowsie  eyes,  who  not  yet  very  well  awake,  have  dreamt 
that  the  Prince,  lately  at  Jersey,  and  now  on  his  journey  to  Breda,  should  have 
so  mighty  a  party  in  Scotland,  to  assert  his  pretensions  to  England  as  it  might 
be  their  prudence  to  goe  on  that  side  as  the  strongest,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
carrying  on  of  that  as  the  prevailing  interest.*'' 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  spent  too  much  time  over  this  fiction, 
but  a  document  presented  to  students  by  the  Scottish  History  Society,  under 
the  editorship  of  one  so  justly  esteemed  as  Dr.  Mitchell,  comes  with  an 
authority  that  demands  serious  criticism.  In  the  interests  of  historical 
truth  we  trust  Dr.  Mitchell  and  the  council  of  the  society  may  be  induced 
to  acknowledge  in  some  way  the  mistake  that  has  been  made. 

Alexander  D.  Murdoch. 

English  Ai-viy  Lists  ami  Commission  Tlcgisters,  Edited  by  Charles 
Dalton.  Vol.  I.,  lCGl-1685  ;  Vol.  II.,  1G85-1G89.  (London  :  Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode.     1892, 1894.) 

This  is  a  work  of  great  value  for  military  historians  and  biographers. 
The  first  official  army  list  was  published  in  1740.  Before  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  list  published  by  an  enterprising  editor,  one  Nathan 
Brooks,  in  1G84,  authentic  information  on  the  career  of  English  officers  had 
to  be  sought  for  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  manuscript  commission 
registers.  In  his  preface  (p.  xi)  Mr.  Dalton  gives  an  account  of  the 
manuscripts  from  which  he  has  compiled  his  volume.  His  sources  are  the 
Domestic  State  Papers  at  the  record  office,  not  the  archives  of  the  war 
office,  which  are  on  this  point  singularly  defective.  The  editor's  work  has 
been  very  carefully  done  ;  there  is  a  good  index  to  each  volume,  and  to  the 
tables  showing  the  date  of  the  commissions  of  different  officers  he  has 
added  brief  but  very  useful  biographical  notes  on  the  officers  concerned. 
The  book  will  be  of  great  use  to  biographers  and  family  historians,  as  well 

«  Charles  II  and  Scotland,  p.  17  (Scott.  Hist.  Society),  where  also  see  note  with 
mistaken  reference  to  the  false  declaration.  The  volume  gives  evidence  of  mach 
printing  activity  on  the  part  of  the  spy. 
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as  to  military  writers,  ^loreover,  as  Mr.  Dalton  points  out  (L,  p*  xix),  a 
considerable  number  of  naval  officers  of  the  i>eriod  be^an  tlieir  career  in 
the  army.  Borne  men  of  letters  did  the  same,  and  the  commissions  of 
Otway  and  Wycberley  are  anion^^st  those  calendared  in  vol.  i.  A 
certain  number  of  ofticers  who  had  served  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Pratector  reappear  in  the  army  lists  of  Charles  II*s  reign— more  tlian 
Mr.  Dalton's  notes  show.  For  instance,  in  the  list  of  the  troops  of  horse 
at  Tangier  appears  the  name  of  Colonel  Sir  John  Bridge  (i.  42)«  This 
officer,  whose  real  name  was  Sir  Tobias  Bridge,  was  a  captain  of  dragoons 
in  the  new  model  army,  and  had  commanded  a  regiment  of  horse  during 
the  Protectorate.  Roger  Alsop,  lieu  ten  ant -colonel  of  another  of  the 
regiments  at  Tangier,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  commanded  a 
regiment  in  CromwelFs  army  in  Flanders,  and  had  been  marshal  general 
of  the  army.  It  should  be  added  that  the  preface  to  Mr.  Dalton's 
second  volume  collects  a  good  deal  of  interesting  infonnation  on  the 
history  of  the  army  during  the  reign  of  James  II.  C.  IL  Fihth. 


Cctlcntlar  of  Stale  Papers  :  Colonial,  America  ami  West  Indies, 
1G77-1080.     (London:  HJI,  Stationery  Ofti;ce.     180(5.) 

Thi8  volume  is  the  work  partly  of  the  late  Mr.  Noel  Sainsbury,  the  compiler 
of  previous  volumes  of  the  series,  whose  death  early  in  1B95  deprived 
the  Record  Office  and  students  of  English  colonial  history  of  services 
long  known  and  long  valued,  partly  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Fortescue,  vrho 
has  made  a  study  of  colonial  problems  and  gained  personal  experience 
of  some  of  the  British  colonies  at  the  present  day.  This  additional 
qualification  lor  his  present  employment  may  be  traced  in  his  well- 
written  preface. 

The  period  of  history  witli  which  the  volume  deals  is  four  years 
of  Charles  IPs  reign,  years  without  actual  war  but  of  uncomfortable 
peace,  when  England  was  ill  prepared  for  hostihties  which  were  con- 
stantly threatened.  It  was  a  time  when  the  national  ^nances  were  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  when  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  as  shown  notably  in  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  snflfered  in  consequence. 
Bat  it  was  also  a  time,  as  Mr.  Forteacue  points  out,  when  gome  syste- 
matic attention  was  paid  to  the  British  colonial  possessions  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  when  some  wrongs  at  any  rate  were  at 
least  partially  redressed.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  age  when  chartered 
companies  and  lords  proprietors  were  not  to  play  so  leading  a  part  as  in 
the  years  gone  by,  and  when,  for  good  or  evih  state  interference  was  to  be 
more  pronounced  than  it  had  hitherto  been. 

The  colonies  to  which  the  entries  refer  are  Newfoundland,  the  North 
American  colonies,  the  Bermudas,  and  the  West  Indian  islands ;  and  the 
space  filled  by  the  references  to  the  West  Indies  is  evidence  of  the  value 
which  was  attached  to  them  in  the  early  times  of  the  British  colonial 
empire. 

Of  all  British  colonies  Newfoundland  has  perhaps  suffered  most  from 
con  dieting  interests.  It  was  difficult  enough  to  keep  the  island  from 
becoming  a  French  possession  ;  and,  as  it  lay  over  against  the  entrance 
to  New  France,  its  retention  by  Eoghmd  was  of  vital  importance.     Yet 
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there  was  an  iiitermioable  controversy  ae  to  whether  it  should  be  a  colony 
or  Hoti  whether  its  future  should  be  that  of  a  settlement  or  of  a  fishing 
ground*  If  the  Western  Adventurers  of  tlie  Dorset  and  Devon  ports 
could  have  had  their  way,  they  would  have  kept  the  island  hare  of 
inhabitants,  in  order  that  its  shores  might  roraain  a  preserve  for  their 
fishing  ships  coming  and  going  year  by  year*  They  wanted  a  trade 
monopoly,  which  was  incompatible  with  colonisation ,  and  against  this 
monopoly  the  settlers  in  Newfoundland  rightly  contended,  as  being  to 
them  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  In  course  of  time  the  monopoly  broke 
down  and  Newfoundland  grevf  into  a  colony,  hut  the  history  of  the  island 
illustrates  that  trade  does  not  always  foster  colonisation,  and  that  the 
interests  of  trading  associations  are  one  thing  and  those  of  a  colonial 
empire  are  another. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  truth  came  from  the  Bermudas* 
where  the  colonists  were  oppressed,  or  alleged  that  they  were  oppressed,  by 
the  Bermuda  or  Somers  Islands  Company.  Their  complainlB  were  the 
familiar  complaints  against  a  monopoly,  that  they  were  compelled  to  bay 
and  sell  through  the  company  alone,  and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
send  petitions  to  the  Imperial  Government,  unless  such  petitions  were 
approved  by  the  company's  officials.  If  the  allegations  which  were  made 
were  at  all  well  fonuded,  the  lot  of  a  tobacco  planter  in  the  Bermudas  in 
the  seventeenth  century  cannot  have  been  a  happy  one. 

Among  tho  North  American  colonies  the  best  administered  and  the 
most  contented  appear  to  have  been  Maryland  and  Carolina.  Maryland 
prospered  in  qoiet  sort  under  the  tolerant  rule  of  the  Baltimore  family. 
There  Uberty  of  conscience  was  enjoyed  to  an  extent  not  usually  known 
in  the  neighbouring  colonies ;  and  whereas  in  other  parts  of  British 
America  negro  slaves  w^erc  as  a  rule  not  baptised,  on  the  ground  that 
'baptism  is  a  manumission,'  in  Maryland  a  law  was  passed  controverting 
this  view  and  directly  encouraging  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the 
slaves.  Carolina  was  under  the  rule  of  lords  proprietors,  including  Lord 
Hhaf  teshury,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Ashley  River  settlement ;  and  an 
interesting  incident  in  its  liistory  durmg  tho  years  under  review  was  tha 
immigration  of  some  Huguenot  families.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  Frenchmen's  skill  *  in  planting  vineyards  and  olive  trees  and  the  making 
of  silk  *  commended  them  as  desirable  colonists,  and  the  Commissioners  of 
CiistomD,  who  were  consulted  on  the  subject  before  the  Huguenots  were 
sent  out,  would  evidently  have  preferred  that  they  should  have  taken  up 
their  residence  in  England  and  given  the  bent  fit  of  their  industrial  skill 
to  Great  Britain  herself  instead  of  to  her  colonies. 

Various  entries  in  the  book  refer  to  William  Penn's  patent.  There  is 
the  minute  of  his  petition  on  1  Jime  lOBO  for  *  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  land 
in  America,  lying  north  of  Slaryland,  on  tlie  east  bounded  with  Delaware 
River,  on  the  west  limited  as  Maryland  is,  and  northward  to  extend  as  far 
as  plantable,  which  is  altogether  Indian ;  *  and  there  is  an  entry  of  tlie 
Attomey-Oenerars  comments  on  the  draft  of  the  patent,  having  been  in 
the  original  *  scribbled  on  a  scrap  of  an  old  letter/  Penn's  co*religionista, 
the  Quakers,  were  at  the  time  most  unpopular  in  the  colonies.  In  Rhode 
Island  they  were  tolerated,  and  in  New  Plymouth  not  meddled  with  'except 
they  disturb  the  peace ; '  but  m  Massachusetts  there  was  a  law  prohibiting 
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their  immigration,  and  they  were  classed  among  *  idle  vagabonds  '  and 
not  aecoiuited  among  the  numbers  of  Christians,  Tbey  were,  no  doubt, 
difficult  to  deal  witli-  The  governor  of  Barbados,  forbidden  by  his 
instructions  to  put  the  oath  of  alle^^iance  to  them  aitd  told  to  govern 
them  *aome  other  way/  naturally  asked  what  the  other  way  might  he, 
seeing  that  on  the  ground  of  objecting  to  the  oath  they  escaped  serving 
on  Juries  and  in  the  militiai  and  other  public  burdens  which  their  fellow 
colonists  were  called  on  to  bear*  The  same  governor  sent  home  a  map 
of  the  islandi  drawn  by  a  Quaker,  whose  religious  scruples  forbade  him  to 
mark  upon  it  either  the  churches  or  the  fortifications* 

The  history  of  Virginia  and  the  ^ew  England  states,  as  recorded  in 
the  volume  under  review,  is  mainly  one  of  unprofitable  squabbles.  There 
had  lately  been  a  rebellion  in  Virginia,  and  commissioners  sent  out  from 
England  had  endleea  difficulty  with  an  impracticable  and  moribund 
governor.  The  colony  suffered  from  over-production  of  tobacco  and  con- 
sequent low  prices ;  and  the  want  of  towns  and  centres  of  population  was 
severely  felt,  *  We  are  beginnmg  to  see  that  our  miseries  are  much  due 
to  our  wild  and  rambling  mode  of  living/  So  runs  a  letter  ^Titten  from 
Jamestown  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in 
July  l(j80. 

Of  the  more  northern  colonies  Massachusetts  was,  aa  always,  the 
most  stubborn  and  independent,  and  two  agents  sent  to  England  fi-om 
Boston  hatl  a  difficult  part  to  play.  The  colonists  were  roundly  charged 
with  disloyalty  and  disobedience,  their  claims  to  the  territory  of  New 
Hampshire  were  set  aside,  and  eventually,  after  the  agents  had  gone 
home^  there  came  from  England  a  distinct  intimation  that  force  would  be 
used  if  the  colony  continued  to  disregard  the  royal  instructions.  But 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  entry  in  connexion  with  the  New  England 
states  is  a  deposition  by  the  venerable  Roger  Williams,  written  aE 
Providence  on  21  July  1079,  respecting  the  family  property  of  a  friend. 
It  concludes,  *  The  premises  1  humbly  testify  as  leaving  this  country 
and  this  world/ 

The  West  Indies  lay  imder  the  constant  shadow  of  impending  war. 
lo  1077  the  French  admiral  D'Eatr^ea  with  a  strong  fleet  appeared  in 
the  archipelago,  coasting  first  by  one  island  and  then  by  another,  and 
threatening  attack  at  any  moment.  It  was  not  till  ^lay  1078  that  the 
danger  for  a  time  passed  by,  in  consequence  of  half  the  French  ships 
having  run  agroimd  on  the  reefs  oft'  the  Dutch  inland  of  Curavao.  The 
most  exposed  and  the  worst  defended  of  the  English  colonies  were  the 
Leeward  Islands,  and  Mr,  Fortescoe  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  courage, 
the  resource,  and  the  patient  patriotism  of  their  governor,  Sir  William 
Stapleton.  One  of  the  islands,  St,  lutts,  belonged  at  the  time  partly  to 
Prance  and  partly  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1678  the  English  and  French 
governors  in  the  Leeward  Islands  made  a  sensible  treaty  of  neutrality, 
imder  which  there  should  be  peace  between  the  two  nations  in  this  small 
comer  of  the  world,  whatever  mii^ht  be  the  relations  between  the  mother 
countries.  The  I^'^rench  government  at  home,  however,  refused  to  ratify 
the  arrangement.  Stapleton  was  a  model  governor.  In  Sir  Jonathan 
Atkins,  governor  of  Barbados,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  a  more  difficult 
man  to  deal  with.   He  was  the  headstrong  ruler  of  a  self-willed  ond  liigh- 
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spirited  little  colony ;  he  sided  with  the  colony  against  his  employers  at 
home,  and  eventually,  in  great  measure  through  the  influence  of  the 
West  Indian  merchants  in  London,  he  was  recalled. 

Jamaica  had  belonged  to  Great  Britain  only  since  1655,  and  was  not 
given  an  elective  legislature  till  a  few  years  later  ;  but  the  attitude  of  the 
colonists,  some  of  them  old  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  was  as  independent  as 
if  the  island  had  been  from  time  immemorial  the  home  of  poUtical  liberty 
and  of  representative  institutions.  The  chief  incident  at  the  time  under 
review  was  the  attempt  to  govern  the  colony  on  the  principle  of  Poyn- 
ing's  law  in  Ireland,  and  to  send  out  ready-made  laws  from  this  country. 
If  the  policy  had  been  carried  out,  there  would  have  been  an  end  to 
anything  like  self-government  for  Jamaica,  but  the  resistance  which  the 
assembly  made  to  the  encroachment  on  their  rights  was  so  spirited 
that  they  won  the  day,  and  the  colony  retained  to  the  full  its  constitu- 
tional privileges.  Mr.  Fortescue,  however,  rightly  points  out  in  his  pre- 
face that  in  the  seventeenth  century  colonial  legislatures  did  not  exhibit 
themselves  in  a  pleasing  light.  They  were  scenes  of  constant  wrangles, 
and  in  the  tropics  strongholds  of  white  oligarchies.  There  was  much 
more  to  be  said  than  is  usually  allowed  for  government  from  home. 
There  are  a  good  many  references  in  the  volume  to  the  buccaneers  who 
haunted  the  coasts  of  Jamaica.  They  are  represented  as  public  pests, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Jamaica  gained  much  more  than  she  lost,  at  any 
rate  in  time  of  war,  from  being  the  resort  of  these  unlicensed  adventurers. 

C.  P.  Lucas. 


Charles  XII  and  the  Collapse  of  the  Swedish  Empire.    By  R.  Nibbet 
Bain.    (New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1895.) 

This  volume  will  prove  attractive  to  many  who  are  unable  to  read  the  best 
Swedish  monographs  on  Charles  XII.  Mr.  Bain  gives  in  his  preface  a 
list  of  the  principal  authorities  by  the  aid  of  which  he  has  compiled  what 
he  modestly  calls  *  a  short  sketch '  of  the  history  of  *  the  lion  of  the 
north.*  Charles  XII  certainly  deserves  the  title  of  hero.  From  his 
youth  he  delighted  in  perils  and  hardships.  'Fighting  was  his  true 
vocation,  danger  his  native  element,  and  he  was  never  so  radiantly  happy 
as  when  in  the  midst  of  a  mdlee.'  This  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  men 
in  every  age,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  more  extraordinary  episode  than  that 
of  the  Kalibalik  of  Bender  has  ever  been  experienced  by  any  adventurer 
of  modern  days.  To  the  demands  of  the  Turks  that  he  should  leave 
Bender  Charles  replied  by  fortifying  his  little  camp.  On  1  Feb.  1718 
fche  Turks  began  the  attack,  and  a  most  remarkable  struggle  ensued. 
Several  attempts  made  by  a  large  Turkish  army  to  capture  his  house 
were  repelled  by  the  Swe^sh  king  and  some  forty  men.  When  eventually 
his  house  was  set  on  fire  he  prepared  to  charge  the  foe.  *  My  lads,*  he  said, 
'  let  us  out  and  fight  'em,  and  let  us  fight  till  they  capture  us  alive  or  dead.' 
But  the  Kalibalik  of  Bender  was  a  mistake  on  Charles's  part ;  for  with 
it  all  chance  of  securing  a  Turkish  alliance  against  Russia  disappeared, 
and  after  a  further  fatal  delay  of  two  years  in  Turkey  he  returned  to 
Sweden  to  find  that  country  encompassed  by  a  ring  of  foes. 
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It  is  obvious  after  reading  the  volume  that  Charles  XII,  though  a  hero, 
was  no  statesman.  Nevertheless  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
his  return  to  Sweden  Charles  had  a  good  chance  of  restoring  his  fortunes. 
Aided  by  Hhe  wiliest  diplomatist  in  Europe,'  he  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fear  inspired  by  his  name  and  of  the  jealousies  of  the 
allies,  and  in  1718  the  position  of  Sweden  '  was  distinctly  better  than  it 
had  been  at  any  time  since  the  catastrophe  of  Pultawa.'  Mr.  Bain  gives  a 
very  lucid  description  of  the  efforts  of  the  *  grand  vizier  *  Gortz  to  counter- 
act the  quadruple  alliance  by  a  quintuple  alliance,  the  principal  members 
of  which  were  to  be  Russia  and  Spain.  He  has  also  found  space  to 
bring  out  clearly  the  state  of  parties  in  Sweden,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  revolution  of  1720.  The  death 
of  Charles  before  the  fortress  of  Fredrikshald  saved  Sweden  indeed  from 
further  exhaustion,  but  extinguished  her  political  greatness.  Peace  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  nation,  and  as  long  as  Charles  lived  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  accepted  peace  on  the  terms  offered  him  by 
his  enemies.  He  was  a  great  hero  and  meant  by  nature  to  be  a  great 
conqueror.  Mr.  Bain  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  intellectually 
he  was  highly  gifted,  had  a  quick  comprehension  and  a  marvellous 
memory,  especially  for  figures.  Charles's  own  dictum  that  a  man  who 
did  not  know  mathematics  was  only  half  a  man  will  probably  not  find 
universal  acceptance,  though  it  helps  to  destroy  the  old  notion  that  he 
was  a  mere  knight  errant  or  at  the  most  a  mere  warrior. 

A.  Hassall. 


Archbishop  Wake  mid  tJie  Project  of  Union  between  the  Gallicafi  and 
Anglican  Churches.  By  J.  H.  Lupton,  B.D.  (London:  Bell  & 
Sons.    1896.) 

When  Mr.  Lupton  was  casting  about  for  a  subject  on  which  to  write 
a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  B.D.  at  Cambridge,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  bethink  him  of  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between 
Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Du  Pin,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonnje, 
during  the  years  1717-1720,  on  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  national 
churches  of  England  and  France  in  common  opposition  to  the  papacy 
and  its  Jesuit  advisers.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  subject  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  two  correspondents  were  men  of  the  highest  ability 
and  reputation.  They  were  actuated  by  lofty  and  broad-minded  senti- 
ments. They  were  sincerely  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  The  subject  of  their  correspondence  is  one  of  perpetual 
interest,  and  the  correspondence  itself,  owing  to  the  death  of  Du  Pin,  is 
by  no  means  of  unmanageable  Compass.  The  authorities,  too,  are  easily 
obtainable.  Archbishop  Wake  was  one  of  those  excellent  and  laborious 
persons  who  are  a  perfect  nuisance  to  their  friends  and  their  executors, 
and  a  perfect  godsend  to  future  historians— men  who  keep  every  letter 
they  receive,  annotate  every  one  which  they  think  of  interest,  and  make 
fair  copies  of  their  answers.  In  the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  are  to 
be  found  a  hundred  volumes  containing  the  letters  and  papers  of  the  prolific 
prelate,  and  Mr.  Lupton  soon  found  that  ho  had  not  to  travel  much 
further  in  search  of  contemporary  documents.    A  small  volume  of  letters, 
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to  and  from  the  Bev.  W.  Beauvoir,  in  the  British  Museum  soon  exhausted 
the  tale  of  original  authorities. 

The  great  merit  of  the  subject  was  thus  its  completeness.  It  com- 
prised one  little  episode  of  remarkable  interest  and  no  more.  It  could  be 
dealt  with  exhaustively  in  a  very  small  compass.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Lupton  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  these  advantages,  and  instead  of 
making  the  correspondence  between  Wake  and  Du  Pin  the  subject  of  his 
book,  and  merely  adding  to  it  so  much  of  introduction  as  was  necessary  to 
explain  its  origin,  he  has,  in  fact,  imbedded  it  as  one  chapter  in  a  short 
history  of  Gallicanism.  There  are  in  all  four  chapters  in  the  book.  Of 
these  the  third  chapter  alone  deals  with  the  'project  of  imion/  and 
comprises  little  more  than  half  the  book,  while  in  the  others  the 
breathless  reader  is  rushed  through  French  ecclesiastical  history  from 
Louis  IX  to  the  Vatican  council  of  1870.  In  this  treatment  of  his  subject 
Mr.  Lupton,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  made  a  mistake  of  substance  as  well 
as  of  form.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  depict  the  action  of  Du  Pin  as  part  of 
the  history  of  Gallicanism.  It  was  due  to  a  personal  development  of  his 
own  mind  and  nature  much  more  than  to  a  normal  development  of 
Galilean  principles.  It  is  true  that  Du  Pin  would  never  have  written  as 
he  did  if  he  had  not  been  a  Gallican,  and  if  Gallicanism  had  not  been 
labouring  under  peculiar  difficulties  at  the  particular  moment  when  he 
took  up  his  pen.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  Gallicanism  which  inspired 
him.  His  action  did  not  spring  necessarily  from  his  principles,  and  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  would  have  received  the  support  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Gallican  clergy. 

The  real  interest  of  the  book  lies,  therefore,  in  the  interchange  of 
opinion  between  two  gifted  minds  more  than  in  the  bearing  of  the 
scheme  which  they  discussed  upon  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  correspondence  is  extremely  instructive. 
Archbishop  Wake  grasped  at  once  the  fact  that  any  attempt  to  bring 
about  reunion  by  drawing  up  a  common  liturgy,  and  agreeing  upon 
common  formularies  of  faith  and  discipline,  was  hopeless.  The  way  to 
corporate  reunion  lay  through  intercommunion.  It  was  by  living 
together  in  one  family  that  men  would  find  that  they  were  a  united  family, 
not  by  drafting  terms  of  reunion  and  discussing  points  of  difference,  still 
aCSs  by  attempting  to  compel  all  to  adopt  one  system.  In  his  first  letter 
to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  the  English  chaplain  at  Paris,  the  archbishop  lays  down 
the  true  principle  with  singular  clearness  of  perception.  '  To  frame,'  he 
says, 

a  common  confession  of  faith  or  liturgie  or  discipline  for  both  Churches  is  a 
project  never  to  be  accomplished.  But  to  settle  each  so  that  the  other  shall 
declare  it  to  be  a  sound  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  communicate  with  one 
another  as  such — this  may  be  easily  done  without  much  difficulty  by  them 
abroad,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  Church  would  be 
ready  to  give  all  due  encouragement  to  it. 

Du  Pin  was  quite  willing  to  follow  the  course  suggested,  and 
entered  on  a  study  of  the  English  formularies,  with  the  object  of 
seeing  how  much  there  was  in  them  which  seemed  to  requke  explanation 
before  the  claim  of  the  English  church  to  be  '  a  sound  part  of  the  catholic 
church '  could  be  admitted.    A  perusal  of  the  Prayer  Book  soon  satisfied 
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him  OB  the  important  |)oint  of  tb©  validity  of  English  orderg  and  sacra- 
ments. H**  then  addressed  himself  to  the  study  of  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
the  results  of  which  he  embodied  In  an  elaborate  paper  which  he.  called  a 
commonitorium  and  sent  to  the  archbishop*  The  original  paper  is 
unfortunately  lost,  but  from  iin  abstract  of  it  which  remains  it  appears 
that  Du  Pin  was  prepared  to  accept  unconditionally  twenty- three  of  the 
articles,  raised  unimportant  objections  to  ten  of  the  remainder,  and  thus 
left  six  articles  only  about  which  he  feit  serious  difliculties.  But  it  is 
noticeable  that  even  among  these  serious  difficulties  appeared  questions 
as  to  the  ntimher  of  the  sacraments  and  the  nature  of  purgatory  and  the 
importance  of  tradition,  which  would  not  now  be  felt  to  be  such  by  any 
trained  theologian.  If  Du  Pin  at  the  very  outset  of  the  consideration  of 
the  question  found  so  little  worthy  of  serious  criticism  in  the  English 
system*  it  is  ob\dous  that  he  and  tliose  who  thought  with  him  wotild 
have  felt  but  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  a  restoration  of  intercommunion 
between  the  churches  of  France  and  England  on  the  lines  of  the 
archbishop's  first  letter.  Unfortunately  things  never  got  so  far*  The 
archbi.shop  himself  became  rather  frightened,  and  was  inclined  to  insist 
upon  the  repudiation  of  the  authority  of  the  pope  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  further  negotation.  The  French  government  was  not 
prepared  to  embark  upon  a  contest  with  the  pope,  and  the  death  of 
Du  Pin,  which  occurred  on  t>  June  1719,  deprived  the  malcontent 
mi^mliers  of  the  Sorbonne  of  their  moat  distinguished  leader  and  the 
English  church  of  its  greatest  friond  among  the  Gallicrtn  clergy.  From 
that  time  all  hope  of  bringing  about  any  closer  understandin*jf  between 
the  churches  of  England  and  France  had  to  be  laid  aside.  The 
upportmiity  had  passed  away,  leaving  behind  it  only  tho  correspondence 
Ixstween  Du  Pin  and  tlie  archbishop  as  a  permanent  contribution  to 
religious  history.  In  that  correspondence  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the 
pohita  which  divide  the  branches  of  the  church  one  from  the  other  are 
very  much  less  important  than  they  are  usually  considered  to  be,  if  only 
they  are  approached  with  an  honest  desire  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 
without  the  SEwrifice  of  truth,  instead  of  being  treated  as  matters  of 
conlroveisy.  Hekky  O*  Wakeman. 


The  Balance  of  Power,  1715-17^0.     By  Abthl'ii  Hassall.     Periods  of 
European  HUtory,     (London  :  Kivington,  Percival,  &  Co,     1896,) 

Although  Mr,  Hassall  1ms  used  his  editorial  power  a  trifle  arbitrarily  in 
appropriating  to  the  period  discussed  in  this  volume  the  much -vexed  ex- 
pression which  supplies  it  with  its  title,  his  treatment  of  his  theme 
certainly  conveys  to  the  reader  a  hufficient  notion  of  his  own  purposes 
and  preferences.  As  contributor  to  a  series  of  which  the  plan  is  under  his 
own  control,  ho  was,  of  course,  obligtil  to  fall  into  Une ;  but  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  cii*cumBtancethat,  althoui^di  the  unity  of  his  own  subject 
—as,  not  very  convincingly,  stated  by  him  in  his  opening  chapter — is 
more  or  less  arUticial,  his  predecessor  in  his  series,  Mr.  Wakeman, 
whose  Ancendenci/  of  France  (1598-1715)  was  noticed  here  some  little 
time  since,  was  from  this  point  of  view  more  favoured  by  fortune,  Mr, 
HassalPs  owo  book  is,  to  my  mind,  both  ini^tructive  and  interesting  if 
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regarded  as  a  well-tliought-out  and  effectively  composed  essay  on  ibedeoliiie 
of  the  power  of  France  in  the  political  world  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
The  causes  of  that  decline  he  has  not  professed  to  treat  exhaustively ; 
but  he  has  shown  with  remarkable  clearness  how  large  a  share  in  th^ 
was  (pace  the  duke  de  Broglie)  due  to  the  errors  of  her  diplomacy,  above 
all  to  the  '  diplomatic  revolution  '  which  in  the  middle  of  the  century  pat 
an  end  to  a  political  *  system '  of  two  hundred  years'  standing,  and  ranged 
France  and  Austria  side  by  side  as  allies.  This  view  of  course  by  no  means 
implies  an  admiration  for  all  the  incidents  of  that '  system/  some  of  which 
long  survived  its  actual  abrogation.  But  Mr.  Uassall  has  also  shown,  with 
not  less  directness  of  argument,  that  the  impotent  management  by  the 
French  government  of  the  conditions  of  the  new  alliance  itself,  in  leav- 
ing all  the  benefits  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  its  partner,  was  to  the  fall 
as  paradoxical  as  the  fact  of  the  alliance  itself.  In  other  passages  of  this 
volume,  not  so  cardinal  as  these  in  their  relation  to  the  main  historical 
issue  (which  Mr.  Hassall  has  perhaps  a  little  obscured  by  his  encomia 
upon  later  phases  of  French  foreign  policy),  he  shows  the  same  com- 
petency of  judgment  in  dealing  with  more  or  less  intricate  transactions, 
and  the  same  lucidity  of  exposition  in  regard  to  their  general  political 
bearings.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  gives  a  far  fairer  account  than  is  to  be 
found  in  most  summaries  of  the  period  of  the  activity  of  Dubois  in 
foreign  affairs,  although  the  compressed  phraseology  of  his  summary  (p.  89) 
reads  rather  oddly.  And,  to  join  negative  with  positive  praise,  he  shows 
good  judgment  in  tacitly  refusing  to  attach  exaggerated  importance  to  the 
Bourbon  family  compact,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  dominated  the 
French  foreign  policy  of  '  the  eighteenth  century.'  I  may  be  allowed 
to  express  a  hope  that  Mr.  Hassall  will  before  long  find  a  more  con- 
venient framework  than  that  of  a  compendious  history  of  an  extensive 
period,  wherein  to  exhibit  the  results  of  studies  for  the  special  pursuit  of 
which  he  appears  to  me  to  be  particularly  fitted.  Frankly,  I  cannot  hold 
that  any  historical  writer  ought  to  be  called  upon,  or  to  call  upon  himself, 
to  bring  within  the  covers  of  a  volume  like  that  before  me  all  that  Mr. 
Hassall,  on  the  \dcar  of  Wakefield's  principle  that  *  one  frame  would  serve 
for  all,'  has  sought  to  compress  into  it.  Benevolent  despotism,  for  instance, 
has  but  little  to  do  with  the  balance  of  power,  and  Leopold  of  Tuscany 
has  accordingly  to  be  dismissed  in  a  sentence.  If  Mr.  Hassall's  treatment 
of  parts  of  his  wider  subject  is  as  incomplete  as  his  account  of  one  of  its 
chief  aspects  is  in  its  way  satisfactory,  it  is  not  he,  but  his  scheme,  that 
is  to  blame. 

It  seems  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  in  a  work  of  this  description 
the  necessity  of  condensation  should  involve  the  risk  of  misapprehension. 
Fortunately,  however,  so  useful  a  text-book  will  not  lack  sufficient  com- 
mentators. Dealing  with  the  passages,  for  instance,  referring  to  Prussia, 
tliey  will  point  out  that  *  the  avowed  hostility  between  the  courts  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  which  continued  '  from  1740  *  till  our  own  day,'  has 
been  not  only  disavowed,  but  non-existent,  in  the  case  of  at  least  three 
successive  Prussian  kings ;  was  (to  say  nothing  of  Frederick  William  III) 
disavowed  over  and  over  again  by  Frederick  William  IV,  whose  loyalty  on 
this  score  is  beyond  cavil,  and  a  thing  of  very  gradual  growth  even  under 
William  I.    Concerning  yet  another  Prussian  king,  Frederick  William  I, 
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Mr.  Hassall  makes  the  rather  surprising  statement  that  'his  despotic 
and  brutal  regime  had  compelled  his  son  to  turn  his  attention  to  literature 
and  music'  On  the  whole,  however,  he  does  justice  to  Frederick  William's 
share  in  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Prussia,  including  the  virtual 
creation  of  its  army,  though  on  a  basis  anything  but  national.  By  the 
way,  the  disbandment  of  the  regiment  of  guards,  which  is  here  noted  as  an 
instance  of  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  Frederick  began  his  reign,  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  his  father  himself.  Elsewhere  I  have  noted  a  few 
slips,  such  as  are  inevitable  in  a  book  covering  so  extensive  a  ground. 
Schulenburg  should  not  have  been  described  as  '  Austrian,'  which  he  was 
neither  by  birth  nor  by  service  when  he  victoriously  defended  Corfu. 
Pima  was  not  itself  an  *  impregnable  fortress.*  Appendix  C  (*  Imperial 
Constitution  in  the  Eighteenth  Century ')  is  not,  I  think,  quite  correct ;  how 
did  the  barons  get  in  ?  Early  in  the  volume  the  college  of  electors  (at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century)  should  have  been  stated  to  have 
included  both  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  (up  to  1777),  not  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  But  these  tilings,  and  one  or  two  vagaries  of  style,  do  not 
mar  the  effect  of  an  able  product  of  historical  scholarship. 

A.  W.  Ward. 


Les  Franqais  au  Canada:  la  Jeunesse  de  Bougainville  et  la  Guerre 
de  Sept  Ans.    Par  Ren6  de  Keballain.    (Paris.    1896.) 

This  is  a  work  whose  form  and  purpose  rather  detract  from  its  value  as 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  materials  of  Canadian  history.  It  is  the 
explicit  object  of  the  book  to  clear  the  private  and  official  •  character  of 
the  brilliant  young  French  officer  Bougainville  from  certain  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  a  French- Canadian  writer  of  the  zealously 
patriotic  type.  Yet,  quite  apart  from  this  personal  and  temporary  interest, 
the  work  contains  copious  extracts  from  letters  and  documents  which 
shed  considerable  light  upon  several  phases  of  the  history  of  Canada 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  is  the 
attitude  to  each  other  of  the  home  and  colonial  factors  when  suddenly 
brought  into  intimate  contact. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  France  despatched  a  large  and  well-equipped 
force  to  Canada  under  Montcalm.  This  prompt  and  vigorous  support  of 
the  colony  naturally  brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  Canadians ;  but,  the 
first  burst  of  enthusiasm  over,  it  was  soon  evident  to  each  that  there 
might  exist  at  least  two  distinct  types  of  Frenchmen.  The  polished  and 
courtly  officers,  fresh  from  the  most  £a.shionable,  worldly,  and  brilliant 
social  centre  in  Europe,  despised  the  poverty-stricken,  unpolished, 
ignorant,  yet  proud  and  highly  sensitive  noblesse  of  Canada,  whose 
idiosyncrasies  and  pretensions  afforded  endless  material  for  epigram, 
satire,  and  jest  to  their  sharp  tongues  and  trained  wits.  The  French 
soldiers,  again,  despised  the  Canadian  militia  for  their  very  unmilitary 
bearing  and  equipment  and  their  ludicrous  ideas  of  war.  To  the  Canadians 
and  their  Indian  allies  war  meant  a  series  of  stealthy  skirmishes,  of  sudden 
raids  on  defenceless  farmhouses  or  small  villages,  accompanied  by  mis- 
cellaneous fire  and  slaughter  and  the  acquisition  of  a  string  of  scalps  taken 
from  all  ages  and  both  sexes.    It  was  not  that  the  Canadian  was  naturally 
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more  brutal  or  more  cowardly  than  the  Frencli  soldier,  but  his  long  alli&Lnce 
with  the  Indian  and  the  settled  policy  of  his  government  had  caused  him  to 
I'egard  these  inhuman  atrocities  aa  a  highly  proper  and  even  Christian 
method  of  warfare.  Were  not  the  English  heretics  the  enemies  of  God  as 
well  as  of  the  French  ?  It  was  equally  natural  that  both  officers  and  men 
of  the  newly  arrived  French  forces  should  take  little  paing  to  conceal  their 
horror  and  disgust  at  these  methods  of  warfare »  The  French  Canadians  in 
their  eyes  were  not  lit  to  be  accounted  regular  soldiers,  though  they  might 
be  useful  enough  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  In  this 
light  they  were  at  first  treated,  and  bitter  w^ere  the  complaintg  of  the 
Canadians  at  the  indignities  which  they  suffered  and  the  hardships 
which  they  bore  as  virtual  servants  to  the  regular  French  troops* 

Vaudreuil,  the  Canadian  governor,  himself  a  native  of  Canada  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Canadian  ideas  and  methods,  naturally  defended 
the  Canadians ,  and  insisted  on  carrying  out  the  old  war  policy  of  tho 
colony.  This  policy  consisted  in  so  terrcriaiog  the  whole  EngHsh 
frontier,  from  Acadia  to  the  Ohio,  by  means  of  constant  Indian -French 
raids,  as  to  keep  in  check  the  English  colonial  advance  to  the  west,  or 
drive  the  colonists  back  to  the  coast. 

Montcalm,  regarding  the  war  as  a  regular  series  of  campaigns  between 
trained  English  and  French  soldierstranssferred  to  America,  and  involving 
the  very  existence  of  the  French  colony,  naturally  despised  this  petty 
Canadian  pohcy.  Thus  from  the  first  there  was  discord  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  French  forces  in  Canada.  The  controversies  and  mis- 
understandings which  then  arose  have  been  cherished  by  the  French 
Canadians  down  to  the  present  time,  though  almost  completely  forgotten 
in  France  itself.  The  pecnhar  political  situation  and  narrow  circum- 
stonces  of  the  French  Canadians  encouraged  the  incorporation  of  their 
side  of  the  controversy  with  the  other  elements  of  the  ancient  r^glftie  in 
Canada  which  constitute  the  chief  factors  in  French -Canadian  patriotism 
to  this  day*  One  of  the  most  recent  of  the  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  French -Canadian  cause  against  all  comers  is  the  abbe  Casgrain* 
He  is  eager  to  defend  the  character  and  actions  of  the  Canadians,  and  to 
saddle  the  responsibihty  for  the  loss  of  the  colony  and  for  most  of  the 
unpleasant  and  discreditable  incidents  connected  with  it  upon  the  element 
from  Old  Fmnce.  In  his  writings  on  this  period  he  felt  called  upon 
to  attack  with  peculiar  severity  the  intelligent  and  vivacious  young 
French  officer  Bougainville,  whose  chief  sins  seem  to  have  been  that  he 
shared  the  natural  prejudices  of  his  comrades,  was  minutely  observant 
of  what  wag  going  on  ahoot  him,  and  freely  outspoken  in  his  observations 
on  men  and  things.  To  defend  his  relative  from  the  accusations,  direct 
and  implied,  brought  against  both  his  private  and  official  character  is  the 
centml  object  of  RL  Bene  de  Kerallain,  and  in  this  he  has  been  successful. 

Adam  Shortt, 


The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Josejjha  Ilolroifd  [Lady  Siatdcrf  of  Alderley]^ 

recorded  in  Letters  of  a  Hundred  Years  Aijo :  from  1770  to  1790. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Adeane.     (I/ondon  r  Longmans,     ltt96.) 

Few  who  read  this  volume  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Miss  Adeane's 

description  of  her  grandmother's  letters  as  being  '  of  unusual  merit  and 
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well  worthy  of  careful  preservation  ;  *  for,  apart  from  tlieir  inherent  charm 
and  piquancy,  they  contain  many  personal  details  of  interest  about  some 
of  the  best  blown  of  Miss  Holroyd's  contemporaries,  both  English  and 
French*  Her  father,  the  first  earl  of  Sheffield,  though  not  in  any  way  a 
great  man»  had  a  strong  taste  for  literary  and  learned  society,  and  among 
those  who  figure  in  these  pages  are  Gibhon,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Thompson  J  Archdeacon  €oxf%  Madame  dWrblay^  Madame  de 
Genlig,  Lally-TollendaU  Hayley,  Sidney  Smith,  and  the  Hev,  Thonms 
Bowdler,  whose  name  is  enshrined  in  the  English  language.  The  principal 
interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  letters  of  Gibbon,  and  to  the  account  of 
the  visit  which  Miss  Holroyd  paid  him  at  Lausanne  in  the  autumn  of 
1792,  But  the  letters  in  which  she  details  her  experiences  during  her 
journey  across  France  on  that  occasion  are  of  some  historical  iniportance  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  various  letters  to  and  from  Lally-Tollendal 
during  that  year.  Miss  Adeane  has  followed  a  sound  rule  in  confining  her 
editorial  comment  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  but  it  is  a  rule 
which  requires  occasional  relaxation  in  the  case  of  letters  so  full  as  the 
present  of  allusions  to  passing  events.  She  might,  for  instance,  have  given 
the  name  of  the  authoress  of  that  once  famous  book  *  The  Peru\ian  Letters ' 
(p.  14),  and  explained  the  reference  to  Margaret  Nicholson  (p.  15).  On 
p,  118,  when  she  states  that  Lally  *  had  exercised  a  moderating  inBtieuce 
on  the  Committee  of  National  Safety/  presumably  she  means  the  *  Comite 
de  Constitution/  on  which  Lally  served  from  its  appohitmentin  July  until 
his  resignation  in  September  1789.  But  as  a  rule  the  notes  leave  Uttle 
to  bo  desired.  The  index  is  excellent,  though  some  of  the  information 
hidden  there  might  have  been  embodied  in  foot  notes  to  the  text.  There 
are  sevei-al  fine  photogravures,  and  on  the  cover  is  a  silhouette  of  Gibbon 
and  the  earl  of  Sheffield*  These  with  good  print  and  binding  combine  to 
make  a  very  handsome  volBtrae.  A.  F.  Pollabd. 


Jourtuil  of  Bear' Admiral  Bartholonteto  Jame&j  1752-182B.    (London  : 
Printed  for  the  Na\7  Records  Socio ty»     1806.) 

The  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer^  and  calculated  to  produce  dis- 
appointment* James  did  not  sen^e  afloat  after  1799;  and  when  the 
peace  of  Amiens  put  an  end  to  bis  wish  for  employment  he  waa  a 
post  captain  of  less  than  three  years'  standing.  In  his  masterly  introduc- 
tion  Professor  Latighton  warns  the  reader  against  expecting  what  he 
will  not  find.  The  *  Journal  '  cuniiot  l>o  regarded  as  an  important  contri- 
bution to  general  history  ;  its  special  interest  lies  in  its  alhiaion  to,  or 
casnal  mention  of»  points  of  everyday  senice  or  manners  of  life.  Nor  is 
minute  accuracy  in  every  instance  to  be  looked  for.  The  earUor  part  of 
the  journal  was  written  during  James's  captivity  at  On  Trou  and  to  a 
great  extent  must  have  been  put  together  fi:om  memory,  whilst  the  later 
part  was  written  up  rather  after  the  manner  of  reminiscences,  when 
James  had  settled  on  shore,  by  aid  of  memorandum  books^  supplemented 
by  a  memory  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  No  asperbion  is  to  be 
east  upon  the  writer's  honesty  of  intention,  but  his  desire  to  tell  a  good 
story  led  him  unwittingly  to  exaggerate  a  Uttle.  This  exaggeration  la 
chiefly  noticeable  in  the  account  of  the  short  allowance  of  provision* 
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with  which  crews  had  in  those  days  to  put  up,  and  in  the  numbers  given 
of  the  sick  on  board  ships  in  active  service. 

James  actually  entered  the  service  in  1771,  although  by  a  common 
abuse  of  the  time  his  name  had  been  borne  on  the  books  seven  years 
earlier.  His  first  ten  years  of  service  were  passed  in  the  West  Indies  or 
on  the  Amencan  coast.  Taken  prisoner  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
France,  he  endured  a  nine  months*  rigorous  captivity  in  San  Domingo, 
but  upon  rejoining  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1779.  He  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Omoa,  a  Spanish  possession  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and 
in  his  journal  vindicates  the  claim  of  the  navy  to  the  chief  credit  for  that 
achievement,  showing  that  the  co-operation  of  the  army,  of  which  the 
military  commander  made  so  much,  was  confined  to  the  presence  of  eight 
soldiers.  Two  years  later  he  was  a  witness  of  the  capitulation  of  York- 
town.  His  explanation  of  the  causes  of  that  disaster  is  very  inadequate. 
Of  Graves's  action  of  September  5,  which  marked  that  the  command  of 
the  sea  had  passed  to  the  French,  he  takes  little  or  no  accoimt.  He 
speaks  of  Clinton  •  sufifering '  Washington  to  march  southwards  *  un- 
molested,' and  throws  the  whole  burden  of  blame  on  that  commander. 
But  his  record  of  the  patent  facts  is  of  the  deepest  interest.  The  over- 
whelming nature  of  the  enemy's  fire  is  done  full  justice  to,  and  the 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  fireships  to  destroy  the  French  fleet  is 
instructive.  When  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  James 
was  engaged  in  the  transport  service,  and  the  good  work  which  he  did  in 
the  attacks  on  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  and  during  the  siege  of  Fort 
Matilda,  in  the  latter  island,  of  which  he  gives  a  graphic  description, 
secured  him  deservedly  the  favour  of  Sir  John  Jervis.  The  dishonesty 
of  those  he  trusted  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  and  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  away  from  England  to  join  his  patron's  flagship 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1796  he  was  promoted  master  and  commander. 
His  vessel  was  the  first  British  ship  of  war  that  ever  visited  Corfu,  and 
a  very  interesting  question  of  saluting  was  raised,  as  the  practice  of  the 
Venetian  and  British  governments  differed ;  but  James  steadfastly  upheld 
the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  and  carried  his  point.  He  was  singularly 
unfortunate  in  missing  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  his  only  chance 
of  a  fleet  action,  and  with  it  the  practical  certainty  of  gaining  post  rank. 
His  cruise  off  Teneriffe,  in  a  ship  which  had  lost  its  guns,  was  badly 
provisioned,  and  had  a  worthless  crew,  was  a  fine  display  of  obstinate 
resolution  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  The  material  with  which, 
under  stress  of 'the  great  war,  the  smaller  vessels  were  apt  to  bo  manned 
was  wretched  in  the  extreme.  The  same  spirit,  at  once  resolute  and 
adventurous,  carried  him  successfully  through  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  not  only  freed  him  from  his  debts,  but  left  him  the  comfortable 
balance  of  25,000Z.  on  which  to  retire.  He  was  promoted  post  captain  in 
1798,  after  thirty-six  years'  (so  the  journal  says,  but  the  exaggeration  is 
obvious)  arduous  service,  a  very  different  experience  from  that  of  other  more 
fortunate  officers.  James  was  one  of  the  many  naval  officers  who  lacked 
the  opportunity  rather  than  the  ability  to  leave  a  permanent  mark  in 
history,  and  the  Navy  Records  Society  has  done  well  to  pubhsh  the 
journal  of  a  by  no  means  inadequate  representative  of  the  numerous  class 
whose  services,  unmentioned  and  forgotten,  did  so  much  to  build  up 
England's  maritime  greatness.  W.  B.  Wood. 
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L* Invasion  Ausiro-Pntssienne  (1792-1794),  Documents  publiaa  poar  la 
Bociet^  d'Histoire  Contemporainc  par  L^once  Pingaud,  (Paris : 
Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils*     1695.) 

The  contents  of  this  volume  fall  under  two  tieada — tir?jt.  certain  memoirs 
on  the  war  between  the  French  ropublic  and  the  firat  coalition  by  the 
comte  de  Langcron^  and,  secondly,  a  circumstantial  narrative  by  some 
unknown  author  of  Wurmser'a  campaign  in  Lower  Alsace  in  1703.  The 
memoirs  by  Langeron  are  of  considerable  value.  Langeron  may  fairly  be 
tenned  a  soldier  of  fortune  ;  for,  although  he  began  his  career  in  tho 
French  army,  he  had  entered  the  RusBiaii  service  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Togetlier  with  his  friend  the  due  de  Ricbeheu  he  acted 
as  Russian  military  atta^^he  at  the  Austrian  headquarters  in  the  Netherlands 
during  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794.  It  was  their  chief  duty  to  keep 
the  empress  informed  of  the  military  operations  day  by  day.  Fearing  lest 
matter  intended  only  for  the  Russian  government  might  come  to  tb© 
knowledge  of  the  Anstrians,  they  preserved  no  copies  of  their  despatches* 
When  Langeron  returned  to  Russia  he  found  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  refreshing  bis  memory  with  the  originals.  The  jiricis  of  the 
campaigns  of  1798  and  1794  here  published  was  then  written  by  bim 
from  memory.  The  two  brief  memoirs  on  the  political  affairs  of  Europe, 
written  in  June  1792  and  in  January  1791  respectively,  were  intended 
by  Langeron  for  the  perusal  of  the  French  princes  and  of  Count  Ester- 
bazy,  who  then  had  charge  of  their  interests  at  the  Russian  court. 
These  documents  Langeron  subsequently  deposited  in  the  French  foreign 
office,  where  they  have  been  utibsed  by  several  modern  historians.  In 
politics  Langeron  was  a  staunch  royabst  and  aristocrat.  He  had  a  pro- 
foand  distrust  of  the  Austrian s,  whom  he  considered  the  natural  and 
necessary  enemies  of  the  French,  and  whom  he  accused  of  wilfully  pro- 
longing anarchy  in  France  for  their  own  advantage.  He  also  detested  the 
English,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the  calamities  of  France,  even  the 
Bevolution.  He  regarded  the  Prussians  as  the  natural  allies  of  France, 
since  only  by  that  alliance  could  they  be  secure  against  the  Auatrians  ;  but 
he  did  not  credit  the  Prussians  with  sense  to  recognise  this  fact  or  honesty 
to  act  loyally  towards  the  Bourbons.  On  all  these  points  he  exhibits  the 
usual  bias  of  the  exile,  who  sees  no  difficulty  in  the  restoration  of  the 
poUty  which  be  approves,  except  in  the  sloth  ^  the  dulness,  or  the  treachery 
of  foreign  powers.  As  a'military  critic,  however,  Langeron  was  competent, 
and  as  a  narrator  of  military  operations  he  is  singularly  clear  and  forcible. 
The  modem  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  bis  severe  censure  of  the 
conduct  of  the  allies,  but  may  consider  the  praise  lavished  upon  ^lack  a 
reflexion  on  Laugeron's  discernment.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that 
Mack  was  not  so  gi^at  a  dunce  as  his  colleagues. 

The  writfa*  of  the  history  of  tiie  campaign  in  Alsace  is  unknown.  The 
manuscript  was  in  the  posstission  of  the  lalo  Prince  Lobanoff,  by  whom  it 
was  commmiicated  to  M.  Pingaud*  It  is  evident  that  the  author  was  a 
Frenchman  and  a  royalist.  He  was  anxious  to  demonstrate  that  the 
earlier  successes  of  the  allies  were  due  chiefly  to  Wurmser,  and  that  tbeir 
ultimate  failure  was  the  fault  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  It  is  not  the 
duke's  talent,  but  hie  loyally,  or  rather  the  loyalty  of  his  master,  to  the 
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common  cause  which  he  impeaches.  The  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
scene  of  operations  here  displayed  the  writer  must  have  acquired  either  bj 
actual  service  in  the  campaign  or  by  residence  there  for  some  considerable 
time.  He  seems  to  be  mainly  honest,  although  he  magnifies  the  Austrian 
successes,  and  underestimates  their  losses  down  to  the  eve  of  their 
disorderly  retreat  across  the  Rhine.  F.  C.  Montague. 


TJie  Historical  Development  of  Modem  Europe  from  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Chables  M.  Andrews.  Vol.  I.,  1815- 
1850.    (London  and  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1896.) 

This  volume,  the  work  of  an  American  professor,  will  naturally  be  com- 
pared with  the  late  Mr.  Fyffe's  well-known  '  History  of  Modem  Europe.* 
For  Mr,  Andrews  covers  very  much  the  same  period  as  his  English  pre- 
decessor, seeing  that  he  has  two  preliminary  chapters  upon  '  The  French 
Revolution'  and  'Napoleon  Bonaparte,*  and  therefore  really  starts  at 
about  the  same  date  as  Mr.  Fyffe.  But  the  two  authors  treat  their 
subject  in  a  very  different  way.  Mr.  Andrews  gives  no  foot  notes  or 
references,  avoids  details,  and  scarcely  mentions  the  Belgian,  Spanish,  and 
Greek  movements,  which  are  narrated  at  considerable  length  by  Mr. 
Fyfife.  He  has  much  less  to  say,  too,  of  the  leading  personages  in  the 
great  drama,  and  we  miss  the  character  sketches  for  which  Mr.  Fyffe 
found  space.  The  book  consequently  becomes  a  trifle  heavy,  and  the 
style  is  rather  ponderous,  and  occasionally  slovenly.  Such  phrases  as  a 
*Pyrrhine  victory,*  'resigning  from  the  presidency,*  'antagonising  the 
Neo-Guelphs,*  and  '  the  principle  mng  *  are  not  English  at  all,  while  one 
long  sentence  on  p.  845  is  never  completed.  In  addition  to  these  errors 
wo  have  noticed  several  smaller  slips  of  the  pen,  such  as  *  heydey  *  and 
•  la  droit,"  The  person  to  whom  Frederick  William  IV  made  the  remark 
quoted  on  p.  430  was  not  Baron  Stockmar,  but  Beckerath,  as  Mr. 
Andrews  may  see  if  he  will  consult  the  first  volume  of  Sybel ;  while  to 
describe  Kotzebue  merely  as  *  a  journalist,*  without  mention  of  his  far 
better  known  profession  of  a  dramatist,  is  misleading.  With  these 
exceptions  the  author  has  done  his  work  well.  He  has  consulted 
the  usual  authorities  and  condensed  their  information.  After  his 
two  preliminary  chapters  he  traces  the  *  reconstruction  *  of  1815,  the 
state  of  France  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X,  the 
progressive  movements  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  July  monarchy.  His  two  best  chapters  are  those  devoted  to  the 
revolution  of  1848  and  its  after-eflfects.  By  making  Austria  the  central 
figure,  and  her  policy  the  chief  object  of  revolutionary  attack,  he  greatly 
simplifies  the  description  of  that  longus  et  umis  annus,  while  he  well 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  *  rivalry  of  races  *  within  the  Austrian  dominions 
was  of  great  assistance  to  the  cause  of  reaction.  Being  written  from  a 
moderate  liberal  standpoint,  the  volume  is  studiously  fair  to  both  sides. 
It  has  two  good  maps  and  an  index.  W.  Miller. 
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L*Ecole  Saint' Sifnonmine :  son  Histoire^  son  Influence  jusqii'd  nos  Jours. 
Par  Georges  Weilx-,  tlocteur  ^s  letfcres,     (Paris  r  Alcan.     1BD6*) 

Dk.  Weill*8  '  Saint- Simon  et  son  GEuvre,*  to  which  the  present  book 
is  a  sequel,  was  noticed  in  thig  Review  iii  April  1805,  The  author 
has  followed  the  same  method  now  as  before ;  ho  is  the  historian,  who 
takes  no  side  but  contemplates  all,  in  thit?  instance  an  easy  self-denial,  for 
*  the  School  of  St,  Simon  is  dead ;  there  are  still  Foni-ierists  and 
Comtista,  hut  no  St.  Simonians  '  (p.  2£K)).  Yet  the  school  played  a  part  in 
two  revolutions  and  was  not  without  power  in  the  second  empire. 

After  St.  Simon's  funeral  (May  1825)  his  disciples  Olinde  Hodrigues, 
Halevy,  BaiOy,  Comte,  and  Enfantiii  met  and  decided  to  found  a  journal, 
which  duly  appeared  in  the  autumn  under  the  title  of  Le  Producteur, 
Comte  at  first  furnished  the  philosophy,  and  Enfautin  the  economics. 
The  programme  was  social  reform*  Inheritance  was  to  be  abolished  ; 
credit  was  to  be  organised  and  extended,  in  order  to  hasten  the  fall  of 
interest  (already  forest^eu)  (p*8 ;  cf.  p.  75) ;  and  the  bankers  were  to  direct 
industry*  But  the  French  public  were  more  concerned  about  the  Charter 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press  than  about  far-reaching  socitil  reforms. 
The  Pfothicteur  disappeared  at  the  end  of  1H20.  Its  schemes  survived 
it,  RodrigueSj  Eofantin,  and  Duveyner  joined  the  statf  of  the  Caisse 
Hypothecaire :  they  were  trying  to  propagate  a  rehgion  by  finance. 
Eugene  Rodrigues,  brother  of  Ohnde,  comes  into  view  as  the  prophet  of 
the  new  religion,  which  was  inspired  by  the  writings  of  Lessing,  De 
Stael»  Laniennais,  and  De  Maistro.  It  was  essentially  pantheistic. 
All  is  in  God  ;  therefore  all  things  are  sanctified  ;  the  fiesh  itself  is  reha- 
bilitated ;  we  are  no  longer  Voltairians  but  chUdren  of  eternity.  The  chief 
adepts  of  the  new  religion  were  to  form  a  *  college  ;  '  the  chief  of  tlie 
chief  was  to  he  *  father  '  (there  were  afterwards  two  fathers,  Bazard  and 
Enfantin) ;  the  next  in  degree  *  sons.*  This  sacerdotalism  lost  Comte, 
Halevy,  and  Bailly  to  the  cause. 

Eugene  died  io  18^0 ;  but  Olinde  sustained  the  school,  as  he  had 
before  sustained  the  master.  He  had  with  him  (besides  the  Pereires 
and  Giistave  d'Eichthal)  Baxard,  who  had  the  quaUties  of  style  and 
clearness  lacking  to  Rodrigues  himself.  To  the  outer  world  it  was  none 
of  these,  but  Enfantiii  that  personified  St.  Himoniauisin.  He  holieved 
himself  to  be  a  modern  Moses  or  Zoroaster,  and  he  had  a  pi^rsonal  fascina- 
tion that  induced  others  to  share  his  belief. 

Bazard's  lectures  (*L*Expo3ition  de  la  Doctrine  '  J  represent  what  was 
fairly  common  to  the  whole  body  of  adherents.  They  tell  us  that 
humanity,  hke  a  plant  or  animal,  has  its  laws  of  growth  ;  its  development 
proceeds  on  three  lines,  art,  Bcionce,  and  industry,  a  trio  con-esponding 
to  feeling,  intellect,  and  matter  (cf,  p.  80).  There  is  in  history  an  alternation 
of  critical  and  organic  (or  eonstruetive)  epochs  ;  we  are  now  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  an  organic.  The  most  notable  fact  of  history  is  the  progress  of 
the  principle  of  association;  and  we  Iiave  now  to  make  it  complete 
and  all-embracing,  leaving  out  neither  women  nor  working-men  ;  w*e 
must  recognise  that  labour  is  the  only  title  to  property.  Religion 
will  represent  the  principle  of  Love,  at  the  head  of  all,  directing  science 
and  industry,  and  assigning  to  every  one  his  work  ;  religion  itself  is  vt- 
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presented  by  the  chief  priest  as  the  living  law — loi  vivante.  A  philo- 
sophical sect  had  thus  become  a  religious  one. 

St.  Simonianism  helped  to  bring  to  the  front  in  1880  the  social  re- 
forms afterwards  so  popular  in  1848.  The  St.  Simonians  tried  in  vain 
to  persuade  La  Fayette  to  be  dictator  and  carry  out  their  programme. 
In  Napoleon  III  some  twenty  years  afterwards  they  seemed  to  have  found 
such  a  dictator  (see  ch.  viii., '  St.  Simonianism  under  the  Empire ').  In 
1880  and  under  Louis  Philippe  they  were  seen,  perhaps,  at  their  best ; 
certainly  theu:  missionary  zeal  was  at  its  height.  Their  preaching  im- 
pressed Heine  and  converted  Liszt.  Barrault's  addresses  were  a  power 
in  Paris,  and  he  was  well  seconded  by  Laurent,  Reynaud,  and  Pierre 
Leroux.  All  gave  liberally  of  their  wealth,  like  the  primitive  Christians 
(pp.  61,  56,  68).  In  the  south  of  France  they  made  some  converts,  but 
on  the  whole  were  quite  imsuccessful  abroad.  At  the  time  of  the  July 
Revolution  they  published  the  popular  Globe  as  well  as  the  philosophical 
L'Organisateur,  The  Globe  bore  such  mottoes  as,  A  chacun  selon  sa 
capacitd,  d  chaque  capaciU  selon  ses  onuvres  ;  and  it  had  Michel  Chevalier 
as  editor.  It  demanded  the  annexation  of  Belgium,  the  liberation  of 
Poland,  alliance  with  England  and  Prussia.  Later  the  St.  Simonians 
inclined  more  to  Austria,  as  the  mediator  between  east  and  west  (pp. 
192,  198).  At  home  the  Globe  denounced  the  liberals  for  their  blind 
faith  in  parliamentary  government,  the  legitimists  for  their  obstinate 
defence  of  obsolete  abuses  and  privileges,  and  the  republicans  for  their 
appeals  to  violence  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  *  Government  by 
everybody  is  equivalent  to  government  by  nobody.*  They  tried  to  mediate 
between  the  well-to-do  and  the  people,  looking  forward  to  a  society 
organised,  like  an  army,  under  capable  generals.  It  was  not,  however,  to 
be  centralised  government ;  each  commune  was  to  be  directed  by  its  mayor, 
schoolmaster,  and  priest,  naturally  a  St.  Simonian  priest. 

The  French  public  were  not  captivated,  and  the  school  itself  did  not 
long  remain  united.  In  1881  Enfantin  began  to  teach,  at  first  esoterically, 
then  openly,  a  doctrine  of  free  love,  as  a  logical  deduction  from  the  pan- 
theistic rehabilitation  of  the  flesh  (pp.  96  seq.)  This  new  doctrine  estranged 
not  only  Bazard  but  Hippolyte  Camot,  Pierre  Leroux,  and  Charton, 
and  illustrious  women  like  Madame  Bazard  and  Mademoiselle  de  Saint- 
Hilaire ;  finally  Rodrigues  himself  left  the  main  body,  trying  (in  vain)  to 
become  head  of  a  new  one.  Prosecution  of  Enfantin  and  others  by 
the  government  seemed  rather  to  encourage  than  dishearten  them,  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  the  famous  St.  Simonian  convent  at  M^nilmon- 
tant,  April  1882.  Forty  adherents,  most  of  them  clever  young  men 
from  the  Polytechnique,  followed  Enfantin  into  seclusion  *  (ch.  iv.,  *  La 
Retraite  i\  Menilmontant ').  Felicien  David  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  brilliant  career  in  that  singular  household.  At  the  end  of  1882 
Enfantin  disbanded  his  followers,  and  the  St.  Simonians  ceased  to  be  in 
any  sense  a  united  body.  The  survivors  of  the  forty  dispersed  this  way 
and  that,  retaining  for  the  most  part  their  faith,  forming  groups,  and  even 
starting  newspapers  to  spread  it.  But  there  was  no  longer  any  school. 
Some  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  east,  looking  for  the  Woman-Messiah  ;  * 

'  Their  names  are  chronicled  on  p.  119. 

'  Assisted  in  their  seai*ch  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  among  others  (p.  141). 
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some  applied  themselves  to  business,  in  order  to  make  money  for  the 
good  cause,  and  it  is  fur  to  say  that  many  made  fortunes  and  faithfully 
spent  them  on  the  cause  (pp.  152,  197,  206).  Many  became  Christians, 
Fourierists,  or  Comtists  (p.  154).  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  later  history, 
which  is  episodical ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  St. 
Simonians  that  many  of  the  schemes  preached  by  the  Globe  in  1880-2, 
or  by  the  dispersed  remnant,  were  of  great  practical  utility  and  were  after- 
wards carried  out,  such  as  the  extension  of  railways,  the  drainage  of  Paris, 
the  making  of  the  Suez  Canal  (p.  112  seq. ;  cf.  pp.  176, 203),  the  colonisa- 
tion of  Algeria  (pp.  179, 180  seq.),  and  the  extension  of  banking  (cf.  p.  244). 
It  was  because  Louis  Napoleon  allowed  many  of  these  schemes  to  be 
executed  in  his  reign  that  he  was  regarded  by  St.  Simonians  as  a  philo- 
sopher king  of  their  pattern.  Though  the  grandiose  idea  of  a  new 
*  Encyclop^die,'  cherished  by  the  master  and  revived  by  Enfantin  (p.  276), 
was  no  doubt  less  useful,  the  execution  of  this  scheme  too  was  begun  (on 
the  death  of  Enfantin  in  1864)  by  Duveyrier  and  Sainte-Beuve  (p.  282), 
one  sign  out  of  many  of  the  fascination  exercised  by  St.  Simonian  ideas 
on  the  most  powerful  minds  in  France  only  a  generation  ago. 

J.   BONAR. 


NapoUon  III  avant  V Empire.    Par  H.  THmniA.    Tome  II.    (Paris : 

Plon.    1896.) 

The  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  was  noticed  in  a  former  number  of 
this  Review  (vol.  xi.  pp.  891-5),  brought  the  career  of  Louis  Napoleon 
down  to  his  election  as  president  of  the  French  republic  on  10  Dec.  1848 ; 
the  second  and  last  covers  the  three  years  between  that  date  and  the 
coup  d*itat  of  2  Dec.  1851.  It  strikes  us  at  the  outset  as  rather  a 
lack  of  proportion  to  devote  578  pages  to  such  a  short  period,  when  the 
whole  of  the  president's  previous  life  is  compressed  into  a  similar  space. 
Nor  is  this  great  diffuseness  warranted  by  the  importance  or  interest  of 
the  subject.  For  the  presidency  was  remarkable  for  little  else  but  the 
Roman  expedition  abroad,  while  at  home  it  was  a  series  of  provincial 
tours,  military  reviews,  and  verbose  parliamentary  debates.  But  the 
industry  of  M.  Thirria  has  supplied  ample  materials  out  of  the  newspaper 
files,  English  as  well  as  French,  which  he  has  ransacked  in  quest  of 
everything  that  could  possibly  illustrate  public  opinion  of  the  president's 
acts  and  motives.  Even  more  than  the  preceding  volume  this  second 
part  is  a  magazine  of  newspaper  cuttings.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  M.  Thirria  had  given  us  a  careful  digest  of  these  innumerable  '  leaders,' 
illustrated  with  quotations  here  and  there,  instead  of  overloading  his  book 
with  column  after  column  of  them.  For  amid  this  mass  of  newspaper 
extracts  the  reader  loses  sight  of  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative  alto- 
gether, and  is  apt  to  feel  disappointed  when  his  author  throws  aside  the 
pen  for  several  pages  and  takes  up  the  scissors  and  paste  brush  of  the 
sub-editor.  As  a  work  of  reference  M.  Thirria's  volumes  are  excellent, 
especially  as  they  have  copious  and  accurate  tables  of  contents.  But  we 
have  read  more  readable  lives  of  Napoleon  III,  and  clearer,  because 
more  concise,  histories  of  his  presidency. 
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Throughout  this  volume  M.  Thirrla  appears  as  the  apologist  of 
the  president.  Accortliiig  to  him  history  will  condemn  the  prince  for 
having  violated  his  oath  and  the  constitution  committed  to  his  charge ; 
but  he  '  will  be  nitrciful  to  the  president  of  the  republic^  while 
reserving  all  his  severity  for  the  emperor/  The  fact  is  that  the  author 
cannot  conceal  his  dislike  for  the  *  principle  of  nationalities,*  which 
guided  the  foreign,  and  particularly  the  Italian,  policy  of  Napoleon  III, 
whereas  he  is  much  more  lenient  in  his  judgment  of  the  cuvp  (Vt'tat, 
He  takes  the  view  that  the  president  did  not  intend  such  a  step  until  all 
other  means  of  securing  a  prolongation  of  his  powers  had  failed,  and 
argues  with  much  ingenuity  in  support  of  his  theory,  E%'ery  one,  he  says, 
was  on  the  side  of  the  prince ;  even  the  assembly  itself  had  declared  by  a 
considerable  majority  for  revision  of  the  constitution ;  but  tliat  majority 
fell  short  of  the  three-fourths  required  hy  law.  What,  then,  was  the 
president  to  do  ?  He  could  not  dissoh^e  the  assembly ;  he  could  not 
induce  it  to  reconsider  its  vote.  The  true  answer  is  not,  however,  that 
given  by  ^I.  Thirria.  The  public  welfare,  not  always  eynonjmous  with 
public  opinion,  did  not  demand  a  resort  to  force,  and  now  that  the  second 
empire  is  dead  and  gone  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  end  justified 
the  means.  Besides,  M.  Thirria  does  not  explain  how  it  was  that  the 
president,  who,  on  his  showing,  desired  to  attain  his  ends  by  constitu- 
tional means,  made  such  extraordinary  efforts  from  the  verj'  first  to 
ingi^atiate  himself  with  the  army.  The  lavish  largesses  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  common  soldiers,  the  extravagant  doles  of  food  and 
drink  which  provoked  the  sarcasm,  Le  pn^sifknt  est  vioins  (jiierrier  que 
res t a  urate  nr,  the  tacit  encouragement  given  to  shouts  of  Vive  NapoUon  ! 
or  even  Vive  Vevvpereur !  at  reviews,  the  removal  of  General  Neuniayer, 
who  had  forbidden  such  demonstrations  among  his  men,  the  degradation 
of  General  C'hangamier  from  his  double  command — all  these  incidents 
occurred  before  the  vote  of  the  assembly  on  the  cjuestion  of  revision,  and 
all  pointed  to  a  coup  (VHat.  Probably  the  prince  had  two  strings  to  his 
bow ;  he  was  willing  to  make  the  assembly  his  tool,  if  he  could ;  hut 
from  the  outset  he  was  resolved  to  have  the  army  with  him.  What 
must  strike  any  reader  is  the  blindness  of  the  leading  republicans  to  what 
was  coming.  No  one  would  look  for  political  judgment  in  Lamartine, 
who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  coup  d'tHat  and  cited  the  American  constitu- 
tion as  conclusive  proof  that  a  second  consecutive  presidential  term  would 
be  as  harmless  in  the  case  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  in  that  of  Washington. 
Iiut  Changarnier,  who  could  havo  prevented  the  niihtary  demonstrationa 
if  ho  had  so  chosen,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  weakness.  Regarding  the 
president  as  a  *  melancholy  parrot,*  a  dawdhng  dilettante  wdio  scrawled 
on  the  hack  of  public  documentg  or  made  cockboats  of  state  papers  at 
cabinet  councils,  he  allowed  the  gohlen  opportunity  to  slip  away,  mitil  it 
was  too  late.  The  man  who  had  the  clearest  insight  of  them  all  was 
Cavaignac,  the  president's  beaten  competitor,  whose  speech  on  the 
prolongation  of  his  rival's  term  of  office  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
political  forecasts  ever  uttered,  *  We  have  already/  he  told  the  assembly, 
*  a  temporary  power  ;  we  are  threatened  ^vith  a  prolonged  power  ;  power 
for  life  may  perhaps  be  expected ;  then  will  come  hereditary  power,  then 
the  interest  of  the  dynasty,  then  the  revolution.     On  commence  par  la 
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prohfigationt  onfinU  par  rusurpation.*    Here  in  a  eentence  is  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  second  empire. 

Yet  it  was  not  hy  his  overtures  to  the  soldiers  alone  that  the  president 
gave  early  notice  to  the  politicians  of  bis  intentions.  The  growth  of  a 
violent  Bonapartist  press,  the  articles  of  such  papers  as  the  Dix 
Dicetnhre  and  the  NapoUon,  alleged  to  be  written  or  inspired  at  the 
Elysee ;  the  appointment  of  new  pr^fets  ;  the  determination  of  the  prince 
to  be  something  more  than  a  lay  figure  eurmounted  by  a  cocked  hat ; 
the  nomination  of  an  unknown  Bonapartist  as  vice-preaident ;  the 
perpetual  allusions  in  the  presidental  speeches  to  the  need  of  a  firm  hand 
for  the  repression  of  the  red  spectre — these  signs  of  the  times  could  hardly 
have  been  mistaken,  one  would  have  thought,  especially  when  the  ix>wer 
of  the  name  of  Napoleon  w-as  remembered.  Yet  M.  Thirria  would  have 
us  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  president's  Htrassburg  speech,  in  which 
he  denied  all  intention  of  attacking  the  constitution  and  ended  with  the 
famous  avowal,  Lc  titre  que  j*ambiiionnc  le  plus  est  celui  (VhonnSte 
Itommc,  'Later  on/  says  the  author,  *  and  by  degrees,  he  became 
dominated  by  the  fixed  idea  of  a  mission  from  Pro\'idence,  and  came 
to  believe,  and  believe  sincerely,  that  his  duty,  bis  oath,  his  honour 
demanded  one  thing  alone  * — the  coup  tV^taL 

M.  Thirria  shows  by  his  comments  on  the  Roman  expedition  of  1849 
that  he  shares  the  prevailing  prejudice  of  his  countr}Tnen  against  modem 
Italy,  which  he  describes  as  emiemic  dc  la  France,  cunemie  d'autant  plus 
irrSeonciliable  que  &on  uniU  a  Hi  faite  par  tious  et  cimenUe  de  noirt  sang. 
The  Roman  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  mistake :  it 
violated  the  article  of  the  French  constitution,  which  proclaimed  that 
*  the  repubhc  respects  foreign  nationalities  and  never  employs  her  forces 
against  the  liberty  of  any  people ; '  it  disgusted  Mazzini  and  the  Roman 
republicans  ;  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  pope ;  it  aroused  no  enthusiasm  at 
home.  But  to  say  that  the  Italians  iu>tis  montraieni  d^jd  qu*ik  Mevaicnt 
Vtftgraiiittde  d  la  hauteur  d*unc  i^ertu  nationale  is  to  descend  from  the 
dignity  of  history  to  the  level  of  party  politics.  After  all,  Napoleon  III 
did  not  promise  to  '  free  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  '  for  nothing, 
while  the  completion  of  that  ideal  was  due  to  the  Prussian  victories  over 
Austria  in  1866,  not  to  the  French  emperor.  W.  Millbb. 


Reinlwld  Paidl :  Lebemmnmrufigm  nach  Briefen  mid  Tagehikhem 
tiisammengcstelU  von  Elisabeth  Pauli.  (Halle :  Privately  printed. 
1895.) 

The  labours  of  Reinhold  Pauli  in  the  cause  of  English  hiatorj^  though 
fully  recognised  by  English  historians,  have  not  met  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment they  deserve  at  the  hands  of  the  general  public.  Hia  most 
important  works  remain  untranslated,  and  are^to  our  discredit,  it  must 
be  said— little  known  in  this  country.  And  yet  it  will  probably  be 
allowed  that  for  at  least  three  centuries  of  our  history — the  three  last 
centuries  of  the  middle  ages— Pauli*s  *  Geschichte  Englands  '  is  still  the 
best  general  authority,  though  it  w^as  pubhshed  forty  years  ago.  Had  an 
Englishman  written  an  equally  good  history  of  medieval  Germany,  it 
would  not  have  been  treated  in  this  way* 
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Pauli's  writings  are  the  best  proof  of  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
history  of  England,  but  the  book  before  us  displays  in  a  highly  agree- 
able manner  the  liking  he  acquired  for  the  country  itself  and  its 
inhabitants.  As  a  young  man  he  spent  nearly  ten  years  of  his  life  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  later  days,  after  he  had  settled  down  as 
a  German  professor,  he  paid  repeated  visits  to  his  old  haunts.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Edinburgh  and  London  must  have  been  almost  as 
familiar  to  him  as  Bremen  or  Gottingen.  He  fell  in  love  with  English 
university  life  ;  he  delighted  in  the  Highlands ;  he  was  stimulated  by  the 
vastness  and  the  restlessness  of  London.  Few  foreigners  have  had  a 
more  sympathetic  appreciation  of  this  many-sided  island,  so  unlike  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  abuse  which  our  *  splendid  isola- 
tion *  has  of  late  brought  down  upon  our  heads  it  is  not  unpleasant  to 
turn  to  some  one  from  across  the  water  who  could  find  a  few  things  to 
admire.  But,  while  liking  and  admiring,  Pauli  did  not  lose  his  critical 
faculty.  He  criticises  freely,  but,  as  a  rule,  justly,  and  at  all  events  with- 
out malice. 

Frau  Pauli's  reminiscences,  largely  supplemented  by  extracts  from  her 
husband's  letters  and  diaries,  present  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the 
student  life.  It  is  the  life  of  a  man  who  hved  for  learning,  and  who  died 
in  the  midst  of  work,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  warm  heart,  a 
vivacious  temperament,  many  friends,  many  diverse  interests— a  man 
who  loved  music  and  literature,  felt  keenly  about  politics,  and  was 
intensely  patriotic — ^in  short,  a  scholar  who  never  froze  into  a  Wagner,  but 
contrived  successfully  to  combine  the  man  and  the  Oelehrte.  Pauli  came 
of  a  North  German  family,  members  of  which  had  settled  in  several  of  the 
Hanse  towns.  His  father,  a  Hamburger,  took  part  in  the  rising  against  the 
French  in  1818,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he  married  a 
daughter  of  an  old  French  protestant  family.  Pauli's  character,  a  blend 
of  French  vivacity  and  German  thoroughness,  faithfully  represented  this 
mixed  descent.  His  father  migrated  to  Bremen  in  1880,  when  Eeinhold 
was  seven  years  old,  and  there  the  lad  went  to  school.  In  1840  he  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  eagerly  studied  English,  read  English  poetry,  and 
made  friends  with  Delius  over  Shakespeare.  In  1842  he  entered  the 
university,  and  attended  Ranke's  lectures.  After  a  short  time  at  Bonn, 
where  he  heard  Dahlmann  and  made  acquaintance  with  Arndt,  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  184G. 

Anxious  to  perfect  himself  in  English,  he  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of 
a  tutorship  in  a  wealthy  Scottish  family,  at  that  moment  resident  at 
Richmond  on  the  Thames.  His  first  letters  from  England  bear  evidence 
of  occasional  Heimweh,  and  his  two  pupils  were  not  all  that  they  might 
have  been ;  but  he  writes  enthusiastically  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  goes  into  ecstasies  over  Jenny  Lind.  The  family  soon  moved  home 
to  Scotland,  where  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the 
English  language  and  hterature,  but  found  the  humdrum  domestic  life 
rather  tedious.  Meanwhile  he  kept  his  primary  object  in  view.  *  My  atten- 
tion,' he  ^vrites,  *  is  directed,  now  as  ever,  to  the  political  and  constitutional 
history  of  England.'  And  again,  in  an  interesting  letter  to  Lappenberg, 
wrUten  in  February  1848,  he  says,  *  To  study  English  history  at  close 
quarters  was  the  one  object  which  brought  me  to   England  ...  my 
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keenest  desire  is  to  go  deeply  into  the  Norman  jDerlod,  to  which  I  was 
strongly  attracted  as  a  boy.'  He  Tvorked  hard  at  Anglo-Saxon,  which  he 
had  already  begun  iinder  Lappenberg'a  aaspices.  A  little  later  we  find 
him  beginning  to  ^nite,  fortunate  in  a  country  at  peace  with  itself  while 
all  Europe  was  in  ttirraoil. 

A  good  part  of  1848  he  spent  in  Edinburgh,  where  be  made  acquaint* 
ance  with  *  Christopher  North/  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lorimer,  and 
others.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  lie  was  revelling  in  the  beauties  of 
Oxford.  Early  in  184 i>  he  went  to  London,  where  Bunsen  wamily 
befriended  him,  and  a  year  later  ho  took  up  his  abode  in  Bunsen's  house 
as  the  great  man's  secretary.  Here  be  had  plenty  of  work  to  do  for  hig 
patroBj  but  he  found  time  to  carry  on  his  own  studies.  In  March  1850 
he  was  able  to  tell  Lappenberg  that  he  had  aequainted  himself  with  the 
whole  mass  of  medieval  English  historians,  and  had  learnt  Anglo-Saxon 
and  a  little  Norse  into  the  bargain.  The  first  outcome  of  this  was  his 
'  Alfred,'  published  in  1H5L  But  already  (September  1850)  he  had  been 
nominated  by  Lappenbergi  whose  eyesight  was  failing,  to  continue  his 
great  work  on  English  history.  *  I  must  confess/  writes  Pauli/ that  your 
nomination  of  me  as  a  fitting  successor  to  yourself  has  almost  more 
alarmed  and  hmnbled  me  than  emboldened  me  to  undertake  a  task  so 
unexpectedly  ofYered  and  in  itself  so  attractive.'  His  chief  difficulty  w^as 
that,  having  to  make  his  living,  he  would  not  be  able  to  devote  more  than 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  history.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  a  year  and  a 
half  later  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  set  to  work  regularly  on  his  task. 
In  April  1852  he  gave  up  his  post  in  Bunsen *b  house,  carrying  with  him 
the  gratitude  and  best  wishes  of  bis  employer.  For  some  time  he 
remained  in  London,  hard  at  work,  hopeful,  hut  somewhat  anxioua  for 
the  future,  'If  I  were  not  inspired,*  be  writes  to  Parthey,  'by  the 
ambition  to  do  something  solid  for  my  country,  it  would  be  mere  folly  to 
lead  so  toilsome  a  life  here  in  England,  wnth  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
but  payment  after  German  fashion.  But  it  is  this  thought  that  helps  me 
along— this,  and  the  secret  hope  of  some  day  finding  a  place  in  aGerniau 
uni^ereity.  I  long  for  home  more  than  ever.'  And  to  Lappeuberg  he 
writes  that  be  has  seen  Kanke,  who  has  advised  him  to  come  home  soon, 
*  If  the  abundance  of  historical  materials  ties  me  here/  he  says,  *on  the 
other  hand  I  find  neither  hearty  sympathy  nor  scientific  support  in  my 
imdertaking/  In  the  winter  of  1852-8  he  went  home  for  hi.s  military 
senice  as  a  Prussian  citizen,  and  soon  afterwards  the  first  volume  of  bis 
English  history  (ll(i4-1272)  appeared. 

Yet  another  year  was  passe+l  in  England,  where  Pauli  worked  *  like  a 
horse  *  at  his  second  vohinie,  and  also  at  a  collection  of  documenta  (pre- 
sen-e*!  in  the  Tower  and  elsewhere)  on  (German  histor}*.  These  were 
pubhsbed  in  1854  and  1855.  In  tlie  autumn  of  185^5  he  established 
himself  as  a  Privai-Doreni  at  Bonn,  but  he  soon  moved  on  to  Munich, 
where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1H5G-7.  Here  he  found  himself  in  the 
best  of  company— Kaulbach,  Sybel,  Liebig.  Nevertheless  he  writes,  *I 
feel  here,  as  a  North -Genuan.  far  less  at  home  than  I  ever  did  in 
England,'  The  following  spring  ho  accepted  the  offer  of  a  professorship 
at  Eostock.  Here  he  enjoyed  a  brief  year  of  married  happiness.  His 
wife,  Anna  Ulrichs,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  good  commercial  family 
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in  Bremen,  with  whom  his  own  relatives  had  for  sometime  been  intimate. 
Hia  marriage  took  place  in  August  1857  ;  in  October  of  the  following 
year  his  wife  died.  He  sought  rehef  from  his  sorrow  by  plunging  again 
into  his  English  studies*  and  the  winter  of  1858-9  was  spent  in 
England.  By  this  time  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  history  had 
been  published  (1855  and  1858),  bringing  the  work  down  to  1509*  He 
published  no  more  in  lleereu  and  Ukert's  series^  but  he  continued  to 
work  at  iiis  favourite  subject.  Early  in  1850  we  find  him  at  Cambridge, 
enjoying  a  feast  at  Sidney  Sussex  and  admiring  the  portrait  of  Cromwell, 
on  whom  lie  pubhslicil  papers  in  1B59  and  1862. 

It  was  a  rohef  to  him  when  he  received  a  Euf  to  Tubingen,  where 
be  settled  in  the  antumn  of  1859.  He  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the 
Mttle  place. 

The  conditions  of  social  life  here  are  extremely  primitive,  W©  dine  at  mid- 
day, get  up  tit  eockcrew,  and  go  to  roost  at  fiunset.  No  railway  ae)  yet  corrupts 
this  state  of  nature,  whose  nocturnal  innocence  is  not  illuminated  by  gas ;  even 
tile  dining-room  of  the  *  Tranbe '  is  contented  with  tallow  candles.  .  .  .  The 
profes&ors  are  mostly  tlioroagh  Swabians.  They  take  their  wine  midday  and 
evening  at  the  *Traube  ;  *  the  *  Kneipe  "  is  their  regular  exercise  trromid;  there 
they  chatter  away  with  the  greatest  vivacity  and  vehemence.  Almost  all  of 
them  swear  at  the  AUgemt'ine  Zeitung^  uphold  Austria,  and  abuse  the  Prussians. 

In  these  surroundLugg  Paul!  wag  not  likely  to  feel  himself  very  com- 
fortable. Still  he  remained  there  seven  years,  and  his  genial  temi^er  made 
him  many  friends,  even  among  strong  political  opponents.  The  botanist 
Hugo  von  Mohl,  who  had  saluted  him  on  his  first  appearance  in  Tiibingen 
aa  a  *  verdammter  Preiss  *  {sic)^  carne  after^varda  to  be  one  of  his  best 
allies.  In  April  1660  he  married  Elizabeth,  younger  sister  of  his  first 
wife,  .\nna— a  marriage  which,  it  is  clear,  gave  him  unbroken  domestic 
happiness  for  the  rest  of  bis  life*  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Tubingen 
that  he  published  his  *  Bilder  aus  Alt-England'  (1860)  and  the  first 
volume  of  his  *  English  History  since  1815  '  (1864),  besides  several  smaller 
treatises. 

But  in  1866  his  Tiibingen  professorship  came  to  a  sudden  end.  The 
seven  weeks'  war  was  not  long  over  when  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Wiirtemberg  government  that  Paiili  Tvas  the  author  of .  an  article  in  the 
Preussischc  Jahrbifcher  reflecting  on  the  attitude  of  Wiirtemberg  during 
tho  late  struggle,  Pauh*  had  been»  as  was  natural,  intensely  interested  in 
the  events  of  the  time.  A  year  before,  German  pohtics  seemed  to  him  in  an 
almost  hopeless  condition.  In  common  with  many  others  at  that  time — 
with  Syhel,  for  instance— he  misunderstood  and  disliked  Bismarck.  But 
all  bis  sympathies  were  with  Prussia,  and  he  wrote  as  he  felt.  The  con- 
sefjuence  was  that  he  was  aummarily  dismissed  from  his  post,  and  tlms 
terminated  hia  residence  in  South  Germany.  Fortunately  he  received 
immediately  an  invitation  to  Marburg,  whence  he  moved  on,  in  1869i  to 
Gottingen.  Here,  at  last,  he  had  found  the  spot  that  fully  suited  him, 
•  It  is  the  place/  he  writes, 

to  which  I  have  turned  longing  eyes  ever  since  I  left  Enp[laiid  in  IBBfu  With 
its  scientific  ardour^  its  rich  library,  its  many  Htudents,  its  freedom  from  Homauist 
inrtuence,  its  nearness  to  Bremen  and  Berlin,  added  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  a 
PruAfliau  umveraity,  how  can  I  help  preferring  Giittingeu  to  Bozm  and  Heidel- 
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berg,  even  in  some  respects  to  Berlin  itself?  It  opens  to  me  a  wide  sphere  of 
activity  as  a  teacher,  and  it  offers  rae  the  best  library  in  Germany,  except  that 
of  BerliOi  for  m}:  English  studies. 

Here,  then,  Paul!  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 
The  possession  of  so  good  ft  berth  did  not  in  the  least  degree  chill  his 
interest  in  historical  science,  or  blunt  the  edge  of  his  literary  activity. 
He  had  already,  while  at  Marburg,  published  hia  *  Simon  de  Montfort  *  and 
the  second  volume  of  hia  later  '  Engliah  History '  (1867).  He  now 
brought  out  a  volume  of  *  Aufsiitze  '  on  English  history,  and  almost  every 
year  he  published  two  or  three  original  papers  on  the  same  subject.  In 
1875  the  third  and  last  volume  of  his  later  *  English  History  '  appeared, 

During  this  time  he  paid  almost  yearly  visita  to  England  and  Scotland. 
He  visited  Freeman  at  Somerloaze,  and  Lord  Acton  at  Aldenham ;  he 
spent  pleasant  days  with  Professor  Stubbs ;  be  received  honorary  degrees 
at  Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  During  the  Franco-German  w^ar  he  found 
some  cause  to  blame  the  attitude  of  the  British  government.  He  notes 
in  more  than  one  place  signs  of  English  hostility  to  Gennany.  Writing 
from  London  in  Jan.  1871  be  says,  '  Everywhere  in  England  I  find  the 
feeling  against  Prussia  even  worse  than  in  Scotland.  *  .  .  Young  Oxford 
spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  France  under  Gambetta,  and  with  hatred, 
inspired  by  fear,  of  Prussian  despotism.'  My  impression  is  that  Pauli  was 
unfortunate  in  those  %vith  whom  lie  conversed,  and  that  the  general  feeling 
towards  Germany  was  far  from  being  so  hostile,  even  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  as  he  thought.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  did  not  disturb  his  friendly 
relations  with  this  country,  although  he  lived  to  see  that  unfortimate 
change  in  the  attitude  of  Germany  towards  England  wliich  is  so  serious 
a  factor  in  the  conditions  of  to-day.  Writing  to  Professor  Lorimer  about 
1870,  he  saySj  *  I  hardly  like  to  confess  it,  but  the  alienation  between  our 
two  peoples  aeems  to  be  greater  and  more  hopeless  than  ever  before.  I 
have  never  before  observed  so  strong  a  dislike  in  Germany  for  everything 
Enghsh.  The  Germans  have  lost  confidence  in  English  policy,  in  English 
administration,  and  in  English  morality,  and  they  detest  what  once  they 
BO  admired,'  We  all  know  this  now^but  it  is  strange  that  it  should  have 
taken  tlio  British  public  so  many  years  to  discover  the  truth. 

In  1H80  he  was  in  England  for  the  last  time.  A  gouty  affection  was 
now  telling  on  hi^  health,  Imt  it  did  not  disturb  his  spirits  or  diminish 
his  mental  energy.  His  last  letter,  to  Waitz,  is  full  of  literary  plans. 
*  Do  you  know/  he  says,  '  that  there  are  at  Cheltenham  5,000  letters* 
undescribe^l  and  untouched  ?  Who  knows  what  they  may  not  bring  to 
light?"  This  letter  is  dated  1  Juno  1HB2  ;  on  the  2nd  he  attended 
the  baptism  of  a  little  niece  at  Bremen,  and  was  as  lively  afterwards  as 
any  of  the  party  ;  next  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It  was  a 
happy  death,  crowning  an  active,  usefuK  and  happ)'  life.  We  ha%'e  every 
reason  to  thank  Fran  Pauli  for  the  modest  and  unpretending  but  skilful 
manner  in  which  she  has  put  together  the  book.  It  is  an  unadorned  but 
vivid  picture  of  a  type  of  character  in  which  Germany  used  to  excel,  but 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  combined  influences  of  militarisni,  imperialism, 
and  commerce  are  making  every  day  more  rare  in  that  country. 

It  should  be  added  that  Pauli's  distinguished  pupil  and  follower, 
Professor  Lieberraann,  has  appended  to  the  book  a  complete  bibliography 
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of  his  dead  master's  writings — an  admirable  example  of  that  scrapuloos 
thoroughness  which  characterises  all  his  work.  Only  one  other  remark 
occurs  to  me  in  connexion  with  this  list.  Professor  Liebermann  appears  to 
attribute  *  The  Greatest  of  the  Plantagenets,'  which  Pauli  reviewed  in 
the  Historische  Zcitschrift  in  18G1,  to  '  A.  Clifford.'  It  is  anonymous, 
but  its  author  was  Mr.  Seeley,  the  publisher,  father  of  Sir  John  Seeley. 

G.  W.  Pbothebo. 


La  Mission  de  M.  de  Gontaut-Biron  d  Berlin,    Par  le  Due  de  Bboolie, 
(Paris  :  Cahnann  L6vy.     1896.) 

The  duke  de  BrogUe's  indefatigable  pen,  which  has  traced  with  un- 
impassioned  lucidity  so  many  episodes  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  here  employed  itself,  in  not  quite  so  undisturbed 
a  mood,  upon  a  very  notable  series  of  transactions  of  the  same  kind,  but 
of  recent  date ;  for,  though,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  the  duke 
forbears  from  saying,  and  a  great  deal  that  he  mentions  only  because  he 
cannot  see  his  way  to  ignoring  it,  the  period  of  M.  de  Gontaut's  German 
mission  covered  the  years  in  the  course  of  which  the  French  royalists, 
with  the  duke  de  Broglie  prominent  among  them,  lost  the  game,  nobody 
being  more  gratified  by  their  disappointment  than  Prince  Bismarck.  Thus 
the  impressions  here  conveyed  as  to  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of 
French  home  and  foreign  affairs  lend  a  special  interest  to  this  volume, 
while  the  actual  reminiscences  contained  in  it  from  M.  de  Gontaut's  own 
lips  or  hand  are  comparatively  meagre.  Yet  not  only  is  the  highest 
credit  due  to  him  for  the  patriotic  self-sacrifice  with  which  he  undertook 
a  distasteful  task,  and  for  the  skill  and  success  with  which  (though  without 
previous  diplomatic  experience)  he  upheld  the  interests  of  his  unfortunate 
country  in  the  face  of  what  soon  showed  itself  to  be  an  unmistakable 
personal  resentment  of  his  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  chancellor, 
but  his  six  years  of  service  under  Thiers  and  Macmahon,  during  which 
M.  de  Gontaut  (himself  a  royalist  by  descent  and  opinion)  had  in 
succession  as  his  official  chiefs  M.  de  B6musat  and  the  dukes  de  Broglie 
and  Decazes,  were  distinguished  by  at  least  one  notable  historic  achieve- 
ment, and  (if  M.  de  Broglie's  account  be  accepted)  by  at  least  one 
consummate  diplomatic  success  of  a  kind  that  is  not  written  on  the 
walls.  He  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  signataries  of  the  treaty  for 
the  liberation  of  the  French  territory  which  the  ardour  of  M.  Thiers,  the 
resources  of  the  French  nation,  and  the  self-control  exhibited  at  this  time 
by  the  royalists  (or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them)  had  contributed 
to  bring  about.  A  year  or  two  later  he  was  instrumental  in  averting  the 
catastrophe  which  it  is  idle  to  deny  threatened  France  more  or  less 
imminently  in  1875.  Indeed,  M.  de  Broglie  states  that  it  was  the  French 
ambassador  at  BerUn  whose  quick  wit  discovered,  through  the  indiscreet 
conversation  of  the  younger  Herr  von  Radowitz,  the  secret  intentions,  and 
the  principle  of  prevention  underlying  them,  which  animated  the  Prussian 
war  party,  and  into  which  (though  to  what  degree  remains  uncertain) 
Prince  Bismarck  had  entered.  M.  de  Gontaut  was  able  to  forewarn  his 
own  government  in  time,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  prepared  for  the  first 
overt  communication  which  reached  them  in  the  shape  of  an  informal 
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series  of  observations  from  Prince  Hohenlohe  ;  he  was  also  able  to  secure 
beforehand  a  general  promise  from  the  tsar  for  the  event  of  an  unprovoked 
attack,  and  to  provide  his  government  with  the  means  of  appealing  at  the 
right  moment  to  public  opinion  through  the  Times.  Supposing  this  narra- 
tive to  be  complete,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  in  detail  correct,  few  diplomatists 
have  ever  rendered  a  more  signal  service  to  their  country.  M.  de  Gontaut 
and  his  government  were  less  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  the  Eastern 
difficulties  that  took  their  origin  in  the  same  year  1875,  and  led  to  the 
Berlin  *  Memorandum,'  of  which  fortunately  the  course  of  events  was  to 
cover  the  futility.  But  apart  from  the  view  which  may  be  taken  (and, 
indeed,  is  taken  by  the  duke  de  Broglie)  of  the  responsibility  incurred  by 
our  own  government  as  to  the  breakdown  of  this  endeavour,  the  eager- 
ness of  France  to  assert  herself  in  the  intended  European  concert  is 
pardonable  enough.  Altogether  the  foreign  policy  of  which  M.  de 
Gontaut-Biron  was  so  singularly  capable  an  agent  in  its  most  anxious 
sphere  very  distinctly  contributed  to  the  recovery  by  France  of  the 
place  due  to  her  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Oeschichtc  der  Jiiden  in  Bom.      Von  Dr.  Hermann  Vooelstein  und 
Dr.  Paul  Rieger.    2  vols.    (Berlin :  Mayer  und  Miiller.    1896, 1896.) 

We  notice  with  pleasure  this  work,  which  is  the  issue  of  a  prize  offered  by 
a  private  gentleman  in  Vienna,  and  divided  between  the  well-known  Dr. 
A.  Berliner,  the  author  of  many  monographs  on  the  subject,  and  the  two 
authors  of  the  present  volumes.  The  division  of  labour  between  the  two 
authors  is  explained  at  the  end  of  the  preface.  Dr.  Berliner's  prize  essay 
came  out  in  1898,  and  will  certainly  hold  its  place  for  many  years,  as  it 
merits  (see  our  notice  of  it  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Beview,  vii.  853). 
Our  authors  duly  acknowledge  the  value  of  his  '  History  of  the  Jews  in 
Rome,'  as  follows  : — 

Although  A.  Berliner's  *  History  of  the  Jews  in  Eome/  to  which  the  other 
half  of  the  prize  was  adjudged,  only  recently  appeared,  we  did  not  consider  the 
publication  of  our  work  superfluous.  How  far  our  opinion  is  justified  intelligent 
readers  will  best  be  able  to  decide,  now  that  the  two  works  are  printed. 
Berliner  deserves  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 
special  history  of  the  Roman  community.  His  numerous  publications  (since 
1874)  from  the  archives  of  the  congregation  have  aided  us  in  many  w*ays.  Yet 
how  little  we  have  been  able  to  borrow  firom  his  *  History  of  the  Jews  in  Borne  ' 
for  our  work  is  shown  by  the  quotations  from  his  book,  which  we  have 
invariably  indicated  with  the  greatest  care. 

Indeed,  our  authors  conscientiously  quote  their  sources  and  omit  nothing 
of  importance  concerning  the  subject ;  on  the  contrary  their  ardour  is 
excessive,  and  they  treat,  as  we  shall  see,  of  matters  which  do  not 
directly  concern  the  history  of  the  Jew  at  Rome. 

Their  division  of  the  periods  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Dr. 
Berliner— (1)  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  heathen  epoch, 
139  B.C.  to  812  A.D.;  (2)  from  812  to  1000;  (8)  from  1000  to  1804, 
during  the  struggle  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire ;  (4)  through  the 
development,  material  as  well  as  spiritual,  during  the  absence  of  the  papacy 
from  Home  followed  by  the  great  schism,  1808  to  1420.    Here  ends 
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the  first  volume.  The  second  treats  (5)  of  the  happiness  and  liberty 
of  the  conimuoity  during  the  humanist  period,  from  1420  to  1550  ;  ( 6)  of  the 
Jewish  congregation  during  the  reaction^  and  the  decadencei  i.e. from  1550 
to  1703,  viz.  the  period  of  the  Ghetto ;  and  finally  (7)  of  the  three  epochs 
of  liberty  from  1703  to  1870;  Ea^h  of  these  periods  treats  separately 
in)  of  tht?  political  status  of  the  Jews,  (/?)  of  the  literary  activity,  and 
(y)  of  the  inner  life  of  the  congregation.  Strictly  speaking,  the  last 
two  divisions  concern  the  works  which  represent  the  learning  of  the  Jews 
and  their  education,  both  of  which  are  prominent  in  the  book  of  Dr. 
IJerliner  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  present  writers.  Perhaps  wo  might 
mention  Manuelo,  the  friend  of  Dante,  who  composed  some  poetical  pieces 
dedicated  to  him.  The  Jossipon,  or  Paeudo- Josephns,  would  have  a  right 
to  bo  mentioned  if  we  were  sure  that  the  aathor  WTote  at  Rome  ;  but 
anyhow  Dr.  Rieger  was  not  in  possession  of  the  latest  documents  on 
the  subject.  The  earlier  divisions  of  the  book  are  merely  repetitions  from 
Roman  historians,  and  the  materials  for  the  period  of  the  pope's  papal 
rule  have  akeady  been  worked  out  by  M.  Rhodoconacchi,  Graetz,  and 
Giidemann.  Moreover  our  authors  have  too  many  rhetorical  pages  in 
the  work.  They  have,  in  fact,  not  much  that  is  new  to  oflfer  more  than 
Berhner,  who,  as  our  authors  recognise,  made  use  of  the  same  documents. 
We  are  so  busy  in  our  century  that  with  the  best  will  we  have  no  time  to 
spend  on  a  Hckaufft  cooked  in  another  sauce.  A,  KEUBAUEii. 


The  Balkans :  Botiviania^  Bulgaria^  Servia,  atid  Montemgro,    By 
William  Milleb,  M.A.     (London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    1B96,) 

Mn.  Miller  may  be  unreservedly  congratulated  on  his  popular  history 
of  the  three  Slavonic  lands  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  of  the  Roman 
nation  which  naturally  falls  into  the  same  group.  With  an  admirable 
sens©  of  proportion  he  has  used  the  limited  space  at  his  disposal  to  the 
beat  advantage.  He  has  brought  out  into  due  relief  the  epochs  of  Bul- 
garian and  Servian  greatness  ;  and  the  reader  apprehends  that  one  great 
difi^erence  between  the  history  of  these  nations  and  that  of  the  Roumans 
lay  in  the  fact  that  such  an  epoch  was  denied  to  Roumania.  But  the 
main  paj't  of  the  book  is  justly  devoted  to  recent  history,  showing  how 
these  states  won  their  deliverance  from  the  Turk,  and  how  they  have 
severally  begun  their  courses  along  the  completely  new  lines  of  develop- 
ment which  that  deliverance  opened  up.  Of  the  four  stories  perhaps  that 
of  the  state  which  never  submitted  to  the  Ottoman  yoke  is  told  best ;  and 
Mr.  Miller  has  done  full  justice  to  the  heroism  of  Crnagora.  He  brings 
out  neatly  the  contrast  in  character,  due  to  the  difference  in  national  his- 
tory, between  the  Bulgarian  and  Montenegrin,  *  Put  both  in  a  drawing* 
room,  and  the  Montenegrin,  who  has  never  bowed  his  neck  to  a  foreign 
master,  will  look  and  behave  hke  a  gentleman,  while  the  Bulgarian,  but 
lately  set  free  from  the  Turkish  bondage,  will  look  and  behave  hke  a  boor. 
But  put  the  two  upon  a  waste  plot  of  ground,  and  the  Bulgarian  will 
convert  it  into  a  garden  of  roses,  while  the  Montenegrin  will  look  on/ 
Mr.  Miller  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  present  prince  of  Montenegro. 
His  judgments  on  transactions  and  his  estimates  of  men  are  marked  by 
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impartiality  and  common  sense,  unprejudiced  by  historical  or  political 
theories.  The  book  will  be  found  a  safe  and  attractive  geide  to  the  general 
reader  who  desires  to  obtain  the  preliminary  information  which  h  neces- 
sary for  the  most  rudimentary  comprehension  of  the  Eastern  question. 

J.  B.  BuiiY. 


The  Empire  of  the  Tmrs  and  the  Bmslans,  By  Asatole  Leroy- 
Beaulieu.  Translated  from  the  Third  Edition^  witli  Annotations^  by 
ZtNAJtDE  A.  Raoozik.  Part  III :  The  Rehgion,  (New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam *s  Sons.     1806.) 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  an  Enghsh  translation  has  appeared  of  the  third 
volume  of  M,  Leroy-Beaulieu*s  excellent  work  on  Ruasia,  It  is  charac- 
terised by  the  same  thoroughness  of  knowledge  and  the  same  impartiality 
as  were  displayed  in  the  two  earlier  volumes.  Probably  no  foreigner 
knows  so  much  about  Russia  as  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu.  In  the  preseat 
volume  we  have  a  description  of  the  multifarious  reUgions  which  are  to 
be  found  m  this  huge  empire,  and  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to 
the  government— the  orthodox,  the  Roman  catholic^  Judaism,  Islam, 
Buddhism,  Shamanism,  and  the  vast  bodies  of  dissenters  (once  orthodox) 
whose  tenets  are  almost  inexplicable  and  who  are  ever  on  the  increase. 
M,  Leix)y- Beaulieu  has  observed  with  true  insight  that»  however  much  the 
Russian  jieasant  may  have  submitted  to  tbe  temporal  power  of  his 
imperial  master,  he  has  conclusively  shown  that  be  considers  hia 
conscience  in  his  own  keeping. 

The  position  of  the  orthodox  church,  its  historical  development  in 
Russia,  and  its  great  leaders  at  periods  of  national  struggles  are  clearly 
stated  by  our  author.  The  creation  of  the  patriarchate  and  its  abolition 
by  Peter  are  two  curious  facts  in  this  history.  Tbe  patriarch  was 
appointed  because  Russia  must  perforce  weaken  her  connexion  with  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  when  that  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  and  he  became  less  of  a  free  agent.  The  office  was  put  an  end  to 
because  Peter,  upon  whom  nothing  was  lost,  during  his  travels  saw  in 
the  relation  of  the  English  church  to  the  state  the  beau  id^al  of  what  he 
conceived  its  position  should  be.  All  the  parts  in  M.  Beaulieu's  book 
which  treat  of  Nicon  and  his  struggle  with  the  tsar  Alexia  possess  very 
great  interest.  The  most  complete  information  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  William  Palmer's  well-known  work,  because  when  in  Russia  he 
was  allowed  to  use  manuscripts  which  to  this  day  have  never  been  else- 
where  printed.  The  best  historians  in  Russia  think  that  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Siaro-obrimltsif  or  old  believers,  there  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  refusal  to  take  the  corrected  texts  of  the  religious  books.  It  was 
really  the  dislike  felt  for  a  clergy  growing  rich  and  luxurious,  alien  in 
spirit  to  the  old  institutions  of  the  country  and  somewhat  modelled  upon 
that  of  Poland,  Perhaps  the  object  of  Herzen,  when  he  printed  in  London 
the  *  Stoglav,'  or  Book  of  the  Hundred  Chapters  (of  the  time  of  Ivan  IV), 
was  to  show  that  the  Russian  church  had  lost  something  of  its  ancient 
liberty.  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  is  very  just  and  fair  to  the  Russian  priest, 
who,  with  all  bis  faults,  is  the  poor  man's  friend. 
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As  regards  tho  dissenters,  they  are  of  all  shades  and  hues — sometimes 
resembling  our  Quakers,  Shakers,  and  the  Peculiar  People.  In  old 
times  they  endured  a  great  deal  of  persecution.  At  present  they  are 
tolerated,  even  if  sometimes  treated  harshly.  The  new  sect  of  the 
Stundists  has  been  more  roughly  handled,  and  we  think  we  can  divine 
the  reason :  the  foreign  (chiefly  German)  origin  of  this  sect  does  not 
recommend  it,  and,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  government  sees  in  it 
socialistic  tendencies.  Of  course  Bussia  numbers  a  great  many  followers 
of  Islam.  These  are  undisturbed  in  their  worship,  and  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  does  not  fail  to  tell  us  that  at  the  time  of  the  Busso-Turkish 
war,  eighteen  years  ago,  their  prayers  rose  dutifully  in  the  mosques  for 
the  success  of  the  arms  of  the  tsar.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  only  inclined 
to  be  really  severe  upon  the  treatment  of  non-orthodox  religions  in  Bussia 
in  the  case  of  the  Boman  catholics.  Here  Bussia  has  a  very  difficult 
position.  With  the  Poles  (in  every  way  a  religious  people)  the  feelings  of 
nationality  and  religion  are  strongly  bound  up  together.  During  the 
insurrections,  and  especially  the  last  one  of  1863,  many  of  the  most  active 
propagators  of  hostilities  against  the  Bussians  were  the  clergy,  who  not 
only  preached  in  their  churches  the  national  cause,  but  sometimes  them* 
selves  led  parties  of  the  insurgents,  as,  for  example,  the  priest  Mackiewicz. 
This,  perhaps,  may  partly  explain  the  suspicions  of  the  government  in 
this  matter.  But  Bussia  is  a  country  great  enough  to  be  able  to  practise 
complete  toleration.  The  Buddhists  were  so  favourably  treated  by 
Catherine  that  the  number  of  the  priests  grew  inconveniently  great,  and 
had  to  be  reduced  by  order  of  Nicholas.  In  Siberia  Shamanism  is  also 
very  flourishing. 

Thus  among  the  populations  of  this  huge  empire,  so  interesting  to  the 
ethnologist  and  philologist,  may  also  be  found  every  variety  of  belief. 
The  dominant  religion,  however,  is  naturally  the  orthodox  or  Greek,  and 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  gives  full  details  of  its  present  system  of  organisation. 
If  tho  rural  pope  is  often  illiterate,  we  must  not  forget  that  among  the 
upper  clergy  men  of  great  learning  are  to  be  found. 

As  regards  the  translation  of  Madame  Bagozin,  it  is  on  the  same  lines 
as  those  of  the  preceding  volumes.  It  is  very  readable,  and  the  text  is 
occasionally  illustrated  by  notes,  not  so  plentiful,  perhaps,  in  this  as  in  the 
two  preceding  volumes.  Here  Madame  Bagozin  occasionally  sets  her. 
author  straight  or  appears  as  the  advocate  of  her  people  against  what 
she  considers  misrepresentation.  We  are  glad  that  her  absence  from 
her  native  country  has  not  weakened  her  love  for  it. 

W.  B.  MORFILL. 

Those  who  have  tried  it  know  how  full  the  history  of  universities  is 
of  pitfalls  for  the  unwary,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  impart  living,  human 
interest  to  the  story  even  of  the  greatest  universities.  Mr.  Bait  in  The 
Universities  of  AhercUen :  a  History  (Aberdeen :  J.  G.  Bisset.  1896) 
has,  almost  without  exception,  escaped  the  pitfalls,  and  has  constructed  an 
always  readable  and  often  very  interesting  account  of  the  two — till 
recently  independent — universities  established  in  Aberdeen.  His  work 
is  a  piece  of  really  careful  historical  research,  and  the  author  brings 
to  his  task  a  wide  knowledge  of  Scotch  and  English  Hterary  history. 
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Almost  [the  only  technical  slip  which  I  have  noticed  is  the  statement 
that  in  *  all  the  medieval  universities  the  rector  was  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  all  the  members,  who  gave  their  suffrages  in  nations.'  Nations 
disappear  in  the  later  German  universities,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
universities  which  had  no  rector.  The  statement  that '  Aberdeen  was 
the  first  university  in  Scotland,  or  indeed  in  Great  Britain,  to  recognise 
the  claims  of  the  art  of  healing,'  may  be  strictly  accurate  if  understood 
of  the  foundation  of  endowed  professorships.  But  then  in  the  older 
British  universities  there  were  no  endowed  professorships  at  all,  but  they 
had  medical  faculties,  and  a  few  college  fellows  might  study  medicine. 
There  are  few  books  of  the  kind  which  do  not  abound  with  much  more 
serious  inaccuracies  than  these.  H.  Bashdall. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Quill's  version  of  the  last  three  books  of  The  History  of 
Tacitus  (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1896)  is,  like  his  first  volume, 
emphatically  a  labour  of  love  :  it  is  permeated  throughout  by  a  whole- 
souled  enthusiasm  not  only  for  his  author,  but — ^which  is  more  sur- 
prising— for  the  *  elegant  renderings '  and  '  magnificent  emendations ' 
of  modem  commentators  on  the  text  of  Tacitus.  These  comprehensive 
laudations  disarm  criticism.  But  it  is  really  hard  to  understand  why 
enthusiasm  should  make  the  translator  so  verbose  and  so  irrelevant.  A 
whole  introductory  chapter  is  devoted,  d  propos  de  bottes,  to  a  review  of 
Lecky's  '  Democracy  and  Liberty.'  Some  passages  are  discussed  twice 
over— first  in  the  introduction,  then  again  in  the  commentary — while 
some  of  the  notes  simply  reproduce  phrases  already  given  in  the  transla- 
tion, without  comment  or  addition  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Quill's 
publisher  rather  than  his  public  who  should  complain  of  such  vain 
repetition.  But  the  present  volume  is  marred  by  worse  faults.  Its  style, 
like  that  of  the  translation  of  books  i.  and  ii.,  which  appeared  some  years 
ago,  is  still  most  unpleasing  :  passages  of  Asiatic  turgidity  stand  side  by 
side  with  expressions  like  '  the  Marcellus  gang,'  sentences  beginning  with 
a  colloquial  *  Well,'  and,  in  short,  a  kind  of  '  up-to-date  '-ness  which 
would  be  suitable  in  a  war  correspondent's  letter,  but  is  very  much  out  of 
place  in  a  translation  of  Tacitus,  who,  however  heterogeneous  the  ele- 
ments of  his  style,  is  at  least  not  slangy.  A  kindred  fault  is  the  really 
intolerable  habit  of  modernising  place-names  where  possible,  the  prac- 
tical result  of  which  is  that  the  book  cannot  be  read  with  the  help  of  any 
one  atlas,  ancient  or  modem.  And  even  here  there  is  no  consistency : 
for  instance,  Mogontiacum  is  called  indiscriminately  Mainz  and  Mayence. 
It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  point  of  correctness  of 
rendering  Mr.  Quill  has  vastly  improved.  He  is  much  less  slipshod  than 
of  old :  he  seldom  now  introduces  unauthorised  phrases  into  the  text ; 
and  he  really  shows  great  industry  and  considerable  judgment  in  sifting 
and  comparing  the  views  of  commentators. 

Among  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Budolf  Beer  in  Spain  ten  years 
ago  not  the  least  notable  was  that  of  the  Leon  palimpsest,  under  which  was 
deciphered  a  Visigothic  law  book,  transcribed  about  the  year  600.  This 
book  was  at  first  thought  to  be  an  ofiicial  copy  of  the  '  Breviarium  Alarici/ 
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but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  transcript  of  the  '  Lex  Romana  Wisigothorum,' 
of  great  value  for  three  reasons— first,  on  a<!COunt  of  its  age,  since  only 
three  existing  manuscripts  have  been  dated  so  early  as  the  seventh  century ; 
secondly^  from  its  compass^  for  it  includes  a  law  of  King  Theudis,  a.  15, 
previously  unknown  ;  and,  thirdly,  from  its  provenayjce,  since,  although 
the  code  was  in  force  in  Bpain  froiii  ♦'506  to  650,  this  is  the  first  manuscript 
of  it  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  peninsula.  The  uncial  text  (which 
}>egins  with  *  Cod.  Theodos/  lib,  iv.  tit.  iii.,  and  ends  with  '  Pauli  Sentent.' 
lib.  iv.  tit.  V.  7,  interpr.)  has  now  been  splendidly  reproduced  in  facsimile 
at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  History  (Legis  Eomanae 
XVmgothornru  Fragmenta,  ex  codice  palimpeato  sanctae  Legionis  ecclesiae  ; 
Matriti,  1B06),  and  on  the  opposite  pages^is  given  a  transcript  in  ordinary 
type,  with  the  various  readings  of  Haenel's  edition.  The  upper  writing  is 
MoKarabic  and  has  marginal  notes,  probably  written  by  Alvaro  of  Cordova 
towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  manuscript  appears  to  have 
been  brought  in  881  from  Cordova  to  Leon,  where  it  suffered  injury  at  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs  io  988  and  995. 

Dr.  Paul  Emil  Richter's  Bihliotheca  geographica  Gerntaniae^  Lit- 
tcratur  der  Lander-  Uful  Volkskimde  des  deiiUeken  Beichs  (Leipzig: 
EngelmanB,  1896),  has  the  merits  and  faults  of  a  classified  bibliography, 
which  aims  at  completeness  and  yet  does  not  go  behind  the  titles  of 
books.  It  is  compiled  from  the  catalogues  of  the  Dresden  and  other 
libraries,  and  from  sundry  well-known  bibliographies,  and  it  contaius  an 
immense  mass  of  titles  of  books  good  and  bad.  But  it  does  not  include 
monographs  which  have  appeared  in  periodical  publications  or  transac- 
tions, miless  they  have  been  circulated  m  the  form  of  extracts.  Now% 
such  extracts  are  often  distributed  only  to  friends,  and  are  naturally  not 
sent  io  libraries  which  possess  the  original  publications ;  hence  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  present  catalogue.  Nor  is  the  subject  to  which  the 
volume  is  devoted  at  all  plainly  defined.  The  geography  of  the  German 
empire  seems  to  be  understood  by  the  Zentral-Konimission  fur  wissen- 
Bchafthche  Landeskuude  to  comprehend  nearly  every  book  which  beai's 
the  wortl  *  German '  on  its  title-page.  Tlie  compiler  has,  in  part,  protected 
himself  against  criticism  by  inserting  the  word  Voikskundc  in  his  own 
title.  But  it  is  a  quaint  illustration  of  the  comic  results  to  which  a 
*  scientific  *  method  may  lead,  when  German  dictionaries  and  grammars 
come  to  fall  under  the  general  heading  of  geography.  Nor  can  we  make 
out  why,  if  history  is  to  be  included  at  all,  it  should  only  be  dealt  with 
fully  for  the  earliest  times,  and  later  history  represented  merely  at 
haphazard  and  with  a  meagre  and  strangely  selected  list.  Btill  the 
historical  student  will  he  grateful  for  a  compilation  from  which,  provided 
he  never  forget  that  it  is  in  no  sense  complete,  he  will  be  able  with 
judgment  to  supplement  his  own  lists  to  advantage.  We  may  refer  for 
examples  to  the  sections  deahng  with  Roman  Germany  {pp.  iJ80-S>5) 
and  German  tow^ns  (pp.  745-8). 


: 


Dr.   G.   Brona*s  scholarly  BullanHm   Trakctensc,   the   progress   of 
which  we  have  more  than  once  recorded  (vol.  vii.  350  L,  x.  190),  has  been 
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now  completed  by  two  fasciculi  containing  the  last  section  of  the 
documents,  ending  in  1878,  together  with  addenda,  introduction,  and 
indexes  (torn.  ii.  fasc.  8,  4  ;  the  Hague,  Nijhoff,  1895,  1896). 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  C.  Horstman's  Yorkshire  Writers  :  Richard 
Bolle  of  Hampole  and  his  Followers  (London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.,  1896)  contains  the  introduction,  which  deals  fully  with  Rolle's  life  ; 
it  errs,  if  anything,  on  the  side  of  reading  too  much  into  his  life  and 
mental  phases.  The  pieces  edited  are  those  found  in  the  manuscripts  used, 
and  are,  therefore,  miscellaneous  in  character ;  it  is  a  pity  to  include  some 
of  them  which  (as  said  of  the  *  Speculum  Mundi '  on  p.  24) '  have  nothing 
to  do  with  B.  Bolle.*  At  the  same  time  some  of  them  (as,  among  the  works 
wrongly  attributed  to  B.  Bolle,  •  The  Profits  of  Tribulation '  and  *  The 
Graft  of  Dying ')  are  very  interesting.  The  editor  deserves  well  for  his 
pains,  and  had  he  been  more  independent  of  his  manuscripts  would  have 
given  us  a  more  manageable  work. 

The  Utrecht  Historical  Society  has  followed  up  its  edition  of  the 
earliest  municipal  accounts  of  Dordrecht,  1284-1424,  which  appeared  in 
1891,  by  a  volume  containing  a  selection  from  the  accounts  of  eight 
out  of  the  thirty-two  guilds  which  once  existed  in  the  town  (ReJceningen 
van  de  Gilden  van  Dordrecht,  1488-1600 ;  the  Hague,  Nijhoflf,  1896). 
The  editor,  Mr.  J.  C.  Overvoorde,  has  in  each  instance  printed  the  oldest 
preserved  accounts  in  full  and  given  extracts  from  the  later  ones.  The 
composite  guild  of  St.  Luke,  which  included  the  painters,  ofifers  special 
features  of  interest,  and  in  this  case  the  accounts  are  given  as  &r  as  1611, 
and  the  persons  named  in  them  specially  indexed.  The  table  of  prices 
at  dififerent  dates  for  commodities  in  daily  use  will  be  consulted  with 
interest. 

In  Die  kaiserliche  Politik  auf  den  Regenshiirger  Reichstag  von 
165a-1654  (Berlin  :  Outtentag,  1896)  Dr.  A.  von  Buville  traces  the  first 
attempt  te  improve  the  organisation  of  the  empire  after  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  and  its  almost  inevitable  fi&ilure. 


Dr.  Julius  Mayer  tells  us,  in  his  prefece  to  Die  franzosisch-spanische 
Allianz  in  den  Jahren  1796-1807,  I.  Theil,  1796-1806  (Linz :  F.  J. 
Ebenhoch'sche  Buchhandlung  [Heinrich  Korb],  1895),  that  he  intends  his 
work  on  the  alliance  between  fYance  and  Spain  during  the  years  1796- 
1807  to  consist  of  two  parts.  The  one  now  published  carries  the  narra- 
tive down  to  the  summer  of  1806.  The  second  will  describe  the  events 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  alliance.  The  first  part  is  really  in  the 
nature  of  an  introduction,  and  contains  little  which  has  not  already 
appeared  in  print.  But  Dr.  Mayer  tells  us  that  for  the  second  part  he 
has  derived  from  the  archives  at  Vienna  a  considerable  quantity  of  new 
material.  In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  contribution  te  our 
historical  knowledge  we  must,  therefore,  await  the  publication  of  the 
second  part. 
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The  Bev.  E.  Boucher  James,  the  late  vicar  of  Garisbrookei  wair 
a  freqaent  contributor  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Press  on  anti- 
quarian and  historical  topics  connected  with  the  island.  These  papers, 
now  collected  by  his  widow  under  the  title  of  Letters  Archaological 
and  Historical  relating  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  (London :  Prowde,  ISOG), 
are  the  product  of  a  well-read  and— what  is  of  greater  importance 
— a  large-minded  writer.  Though  dealing  as  they  do  with  subjects 
reaching  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present  century,  they  necessarily 
expose  themselves  to  criticism  in  detail ;  they  are  evidently  the  result  of 
careful  thought  as  well  as  of  considerable  knowledge.  Mr.  James  possessed 
the  art  of  conveying  his  information  in  an  interesting  form,  and  those 
who  wander  over  his  pleasant  pages — his  book  is  hardly  one  to  be  read 
straight  through — will  find  instruction  in  many  things  which  have  more 
than  a  local  interest. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

'Calendar  op  Irish  State  Papers.' 

I  AM  sorry  that  I  have  apparently  given  cause  to  Mr.  Atkinson  to  regard 
me  as  a  captious  critic,  though  I  must  also  regret  that  he  has  not 
formulated  his  complaint  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear  wherein 
exactly  I  have  oflfended  him.  Reviewing  the  two  volumes  of  the  *  Calendar 
of  Irish  State  Papers  '  edited  by  him,  I  said  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  an 
ideal  editor;  that  his  successor,  whoever  he  might  be,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  avoid  invidious  comparison  with  him  ;  that  Mr.  Atkinson  had, 
on  the  whole,  acquitted  himself  well,  but  that  his  knowledge  of  Irish 
history  and  Irish  geography  was  not  perfect,  and  in  proof  that  I  was  not 
making  a  reckless  statement  I  advanced  a  number  of  instances — some 
thirty  or  so — wherein  I  thought  he  had  blundered.  In  reply  Mr. 
Atkinson  says  that  his  manner  of  editing  the  '  Calendar '  was,  in  general, 
that  pursued  by  Mr.  Hamilton ;  that  what  mistakes  he  has  made  are 
either  so  trivial  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning  or  are  due  to  blunders  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Now  let  me  say  that  in  offering  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  for  his  long  and  arduous  labour  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that 
his  work  was  beyond  criticism,  as  any  one  may  see  from  a  former  review  of 
mine  (*  E.  H.  R.'  vii.  168).  Further,  although  Mr.  Atkinson  may  have 
followed  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  his  manner  of  editing  is 
by  no  means  identical  with  his,  being  in  effect  more  ambitious  and 
relatively  less  satisfactory  than  his.  For  example,  to  take  his  last  volume, 
out  of  a  total  of  lxxxi  +  676  pages  the  index  alone  absorbs  164  pages,  or 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  volume,  the  article  on  Tyrone  amounting  to 
twenty  and  a  half  columns,  while  in  only  one  instance  (that  of  vol.  ii.) 
does  Mr.  Hamilton's  index  rise  above  100  pages—exactly  103  in  a  volume 
of  cxliv  +  718  pages — the  general  average  being  8  per  cent  Now  against 
an  elaborate  index  I  have  nothing  to  say— in  fact,  the  design  is  highly  to 
be  commended.     But  I  presume  that  the  object  of  an  index  is  to  m&ke 
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the  contents  of  tho  volume  itself  easily  ac(M?ssible  for  tlie  sake  of  refereiiCG. 
It  la  poBsible  that  the  twenty  and  a  half  columna  devoted  to  *  Tyrone ' 
may  serve  this  purpose  ;  hut  what  I  i>oiuted  out  was  that,  despite  the 
'apparent  completeness*   of   Mr.   Atkinson's   iurlcx,  *only  the  faintest 
attempt  had  been   made  to  assist  the   reader  to  discriminate  between 
personal  and  tribal  naioes,'  &c.»  giving  instances  of  what  I  meant.    Now 
Mr,  Atkinson  is  quite  indignant  at  being,  as  he  says,  blamed  for  not 
doing  what  he  alleges  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  compilers  of  the  *  Index 
of  Fiants '  (meaning  Mr,  James  Mills,  the  erudite  (nlitor  of  the  earhest 
known  moral  play  in  the  EngHsh  language — '  The  Pride  of  Life  ')  have 
not  done.     But   I^Ir.  Hamilton,  as  I  have  shown,  never   attempted   an 
elaborate   index,  while  the  plan  of  the  *  Index  of  Fiants  *  is  altogether 
dissimilar    to   Mr.   Atkinson's.     It  is,    therefore,   obviously   beside   the 
question  for  him   to  hand  me  over  a  batch  of  names  imidentified  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  (a  point  to  which  I  will  return  presently),  or  to  appeal 
to  the  practice  of  the  compilers  of  the  '  Index  of  Fiants/     But  can  it, 
however,  be  true  after  all,  as  I  hardly  dared  to  hint  in  my  review,  that  it 
did  actually  surpass  Mr.  Atkinson's  editorial  capacity  to  identify  such 
persons  as  Ever  McCollo,  Edward   Gybbon,  and  the  rest?     His  reply 
would  lea<l  me  to  suppose  so,  and  that  we  must  be  content  to  write  across 
his   index,  *  Identified  as  far   as   possible/   or  turn  for   information   to 
Mr.  Hamilton*s  less  elaborate  index,  looking  for  the  former  under  Mac- 
Mahon,  Ever  ilacCoUey,  and  for  the  latter  under  Fitzgerald,  Edmund 
Fitzgibbon,  <Sic-     As  for  the  batch  of  twenty- two  najues   *  of  places,*  as 
Mr.  Atkinson  calls  them,  left  unidentitied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  apart  from 
tlieir  irrelevancy   to   the  matter  in  hand,   I  would  ask  Mr.  Atkinson 
whether,  in  the  case  of  an  estate  situated,  let  us  say,  in  Cheshire,  he 
would  think  it  inc«mbent  on  him  to  offer  any  further  identification  of 
such  local  divisions  of  it  as  Oak  Mere,  Crap  Moss,  Castle  Cob,  or  the  like, 
than  what  is  funiislied  by  the  fact  that  they  do  form  part  of  such  estate. 
So  too  in  the  case  of  McCogblaii,  McDermot,  and  McGibbon,  I  suppose 
a  clan  name  has  all  the  deiimteness  which  a  simple  Christian  name  does 
not  possess,  and  that  Mr,  Atkinson  is  aware  that  the  Mac  in  these  three 
instances  has  a  fuller  significance  than  the  Mac  in  McCollo  and  JIcLisagh* 
But,   to   pass  from  this  unprofitable  discussion,  which  rests  on  the 
imwarrttutable   assumption   that   I  ever  blamed  Mr.  Atkinson  for  what 
I  praised  in  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  points  conceniinLf  matti^rs  of  fact :  It  is, 
no  donht,  interesting  to  ho  told  by  Mr,  Atkinson  how  he  came  to  make  his 
mistakes  in  rejL,^rtl  toGansworth  for  Gawsworth,  McWilliam  for  McQuillin 
(both  correctly  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton),  misdating  documents,  «tc.  {besides 
some  dozen  others,  which  he  neither  recognises  nor  excuses) ;  but  the 
main  point  is  that  they  are  mistakes,  *  major  or  minor,'  as  Mr.  Atkinson 
likes,  and  any  or  all  of  them  of  more  importance  than  those  noticed  by  him 
in  his  own  hsts  of  errata  et  cotrujcnda,     Puttini^  these  aside,  there  remain 
for  consideration  :  (1)  Boyle,  conjectured  to  be  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards 
earl  of  Cork  ;   (2)  Edenduffcarrick   for   Edenduscarrick  or   Edeirdoear- 
rig  ;    (8)  Lough  Erne   for  Lough  Sydney ;   (4)  O'Hagan   for  O'Melan ; 
(5)  *  action*  for  *Acham;'   (6)  Lord   Burgh   for   Sir  William  Eussell, 
1.  In  regard  to  Boyle  I  thought  that   the  jifeneral  interest  and  imcer- 
tainty  attaching  to  the  early  career  gf  the  *  great  eair  warranted  the 
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addition ;  but  Mr.  Atkinson's  hesitation  to  commit  himself  would  have 
been  justifiable  had  he  consistently  followed  the  rule  of  not  interfering 
with  the  text  of  his  documents.  2.  When  there  are  several  readings 
of  the  same  word  it  is  preferable  to  adopt  the  one  best  known,  and 
Mr.  Atkinson  will  remark  that  my  correction  referred  to  the  index 
and  not  to  the  text.  8.  That  Lough  Sydney  ought  to  be  Lough 
Erne  Mr.  Atkinson  admits ;  but  that  '  there  was  no  possibility '  of  the 
reader  making  a  mistake  is,  I  think,  at  least  doubtful,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  himself  remarks  that  Garrickfergus  is  situated  in  co.  Louth 
(vii.  525).  4.  In  ofifering  0*Hagan  as  a  conjectural  reading  for 
O'Melan  I  have  to  confess  that  the  emendation  was  unnecessary,  O'Melan 
being  evidently  the  person  meant.  5.  As  there  is  no  place  in  Lreland  of 
the  name  of  Acham,  and  as  from  a  previous  document  (vi.  806,  line  4) 
the  same  statement  occurs  in  the  identical  words '  Viscount  Mountgarret .  •  • 
is  entered  into  action,'  I  was  justified  in  supposing,  as  I  still  do,  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  had  misread  the  word.  6.  A  case  in  point  of  Mr.  Atkinson's 
interference  with  the  text  of  his  documents.  The  warrant  in  question 
being  addressed,  as  I  presume,  simply  to  the  lord  deputy,  and  the  en- 
dorsement being  Lord  Burgh,  Mr.  Atkinson's  correction  was  uncalled  for. 
Lord  Burgh's  commission  is  dated  18  April;  the  warrant  7  May; 
Russell's  resignation  of  the  sword,  22  May.  But  Mr.  Atkinson's  mistake 
was  a  natural  one,  not  knowing,  I  suppose,  that  in  practice  the  surrender 
of  the  sword  only  affected  the  title  of  the  outgoing  deputy,  and  that  the 
title  of  his  successor  dated  from  the  sealing  of  his  commission,  so  that 
there  were,  as  I  pointed  out,  two  lords  deputies  at  the  same  time.  And 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  both  the  warrant  and  the  grant  to  LordDelvin, 
though  both  dated  the  same  day,  are  quite  correctly  endorsed,  the  one 
Lord  Burgh,  the  other  Sir  William  Russell. 

R.  DUNLOP 
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[Contributionf  to  these  Votieei,  whether  regular  or  oeeaeioiul,  are  iaTited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  L. 
Poole,  at  Oiford,  by  the  first  week  in  Xaroh,  Jane,  September,  and  Deeember.] 

The  sources  of  Josephtis  for  tJie  history  of  Syria :  by  A.  BucnLEB.— Jew.  Qu.  Rov.  84. 
Jan. 

The  chronology  of  the  Maccahean  princes  and  of  the  emperors  in  Josepltus :  by  Q.  F. 
Unokr.— Bayer.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  SB.  phiL-hist.  CI.  1896.    8. 

The  lists  of  the  patriarcJis  of  ConstanttTiople  from  638  to  715  :  by  £.  W.  Bbooks. — 
Byz.  Zft.  vi.  1.    Jan. 

The  origin  of  the  Lex  Ribuaria :  by  J.  Fickkr  [who  assigns  it  not  to  the  region  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  (about  Cologne)  bat  to  that  of  the  Upper  Moselle  (the  later  Upper 
Lotharingia)].    Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreioh.  Gtosch.-forsch.,  Erganz.-Bd.  v.  1. 

The  universal  chronicle  of  741  [*  Hon.  Oerm.  hist.*  ziii.] :  by  T.  Mommsbn  [who  argaes 
that  its  attribution  to  a  date  after  801  rests  upon  changes  made  by  transcribers. 
The  importance  of  its  date  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  earliest  Prankish  work 
which  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  *  Liber  Pontificalis  *].— N.  Arch.  xxii.  2. 

The  manuscripts  of  Waltharius  and  their  relations:  by  P.  von  Wintxbfeld. — 
N.  Arch.  xxii.  2. 

On  the  history  of  Leo  Diaconus :  by  G.  Wabtexbebo.— Byz.  Zft.  vi.  1.    Jan, 

Report  concerning  work  undertaken  in  English  collections  for  the  purposes  of  the 
*  Monumenta  Oermaniae :  *  by  K.  Hampk,  continued  [notes  and  extracts  from  a 
Laudian  MS.  containing  a  formulary  largely  made  up  out  of  a  register  of  cardinal 
Ottobonus,  c.  1 259. 1 267,  paitly  during  his  English  legation;  poems  and  other 
pieces  illustrating  the  history  of  the  bishopric  of  Li^go  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries;  lists  of  papal  letters  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  the 
Cotton  MS.  Vit.  E.  xiii,  lloyal  MS.  10  A.  ii,  Cheltenham  MS.  1172G,  12267,  and 
068.5,  B.M.  Addit.  MS.  16058,  Cambr.  MS.  Dd.  ix.  88,  Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  A.  xvi, 
B.  M.  Add.  Ch.  87688,  Ball.  Coll.  Oxf.  MS.  227  (from  which  Clement  IV's  announce- 
ment of  his  election  is  here  printed),  and  B.M.  Addit.  MS.  15608  ;  notices  concern- 
ing the  monastery  of  St.  Maximin  at  Treves,  from  the  Cheltenham  MS.  400]. — 
N.  Arch.  xxii.  2. 

A  letter  of  Alexius  I  Comnenus  to  cowU  Robert  I  of  Flanders  :  by  H.  Hagknsikteb. 

Byz.  Zft.  vi.  1.    Jan. 

A  letter  of  the  antipope  Anaclctus  1/  [i  131  ?] :  printed  by  P.  M.  Bauuoabtxn.— N.  Arch, 
xxii.  2. 

An  unpublisJied  *  Carmen  de  Translatione  s.  Bartholomaei  *  [twelfth  century] :  printed 
by  B.  Skpp.— N.  Arch.  xxii.  2. 

The  bull  of  Innocent  III  for  the  priory  of  LiJums  en  Santerre  [17  June  1204] :  by  L. 
Deuslb  [who  forty  years  ago  suspected  its  genuineness  as  printed  in  the  Cluniao 
'  BulUrium,*  and  now  finds  his  doubts  sustained  by  an  examination  of  the  rocently 
discovered  original,  of  which  a  facsimile  is  here  given].— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes, 
Ivii.  5. 

Documents  supplementary  to  Limburg-Stirum's  *  Codex  diplomat icus  Flandriae :  *  by 
F.  Fumck-Bbbiitamo,  continued  [i 304-1 320].— Bibl.  £oole  Chartes,  Ivii.  5. 
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The  chrotwhgy  of  the  last  three  books  of  Paehj^nieres :  by  G.  Cabo  [witli  ft  ctiroiiolagical 

tiibie].— Byz.  Zft.  vl  1.     Jan. 
All  mipHb!Med  brief  of  Juluts  II  investing  Henrif  VIII  tvith  //w  kingdom  of  France 

[20  March  1512] :  by  A.  Ferrjljoli.— Ai'ch,  R,  Soc,  Rom.  xix.  3»  4* 
Unjmblished  htters  from  tJie  intendant  Colbert  du  Terron  duritig  Ote  siege  of  Mcssifia 

1' 1675^1 676,  addressed  to  Seigiielay»  Louvois,  and  Colbertt  and  relating  chiefly  to  Ihe 

administraUon,  finance,  and  provisiomng  of  the  besieged  tovvnj :  by  L.  O,  Pklihsier, 

Arch.  Stor*  ItaL  5th  aenegt  xviii.  4. 
The  first  sketch  of  Pierre  Buyle's  *  Dictiminaire  histonque  ct  critique  '  [a  nuLDUscript 

at  Copenhagen,  dated  i6$9] :  described  by  E.  Oigas. — Bull.  Comm,  Hist,  Eglises 

WalioimeB,  vii.  1. 
Edtmrd  Gibbojt  [on  the  autobiographies  and  correspondence  recently  published^. ^ 

Quart,  llev.  SCO.     Jan, 


Kgrjptian  chrotiologif :  by  lieu L -colonel  C.  R.  Ookbeb. — Boott.  Rev*  57.    Jan, 

The  Rimmn  colomtte  i  by  A»  8ciiulten.  I :  The  development  of  the  ooloiiate  before 
the  fourth  century  a.b.  II  :  The  colonate  after  the  time  of  Constantine.— Hist. 
Zft.  IsxYiii.  1. 

BuMlia  and  Robnr :  by  A.  Oeri  [who  taVea  the  words  in  Ammiaous,  xxx.  3,  1,  "  Valen- 
tiuiano  «  .  *  mnnimeDtiim  acdiUcanti  prope  Das i Ham,  quod  appellant  accolae 
Kobur/  a^  meaniug  that  the  tnunimentum  near  Basel  was  called  Robut,  not  (with 
Fechtor)  that  llobur  waa  the  Celtic  najiie  of  Basel  itself.  The  argument  is  based 
partly  on  Animianua\'5  dislike  of  attmcted  constructions,  partly  on  his  uae  of  the 
word  accolae]. — Anz,  Schweia.  (iesch.  1800,  C* 

Tfie  history  of  the  lUntmanians  [on  A.  X^nopora  recent  work,  with  an  account  of 
the  reign  of  Michael  the  Brave,  1 595- 1 601]  :  by  J.  B.  Buuy.~ Scott,  Itev.  67.  Jan. 

The  holy  see  and  Felagianisffi :  by  J.  Chapman  [a  controversial  argument].— Dublin 
Rev.,  N,S„  21.     Jan, 

TJie  age  of  nunhood :  by  T.  Mommmen  [who  shows  that  it  was  forbidden  in  45S  for 
virgins  to  take  the  veil  until  they  had  completed  their  fortieth  year,  Gregory  the 
Great  then  prohibited  abbesses  to  be  appointed  under  the  age  of  sixty ;  but  his 
language  was  ambiguous,  and  the  prohibition  was  understood  to  refer  to  the  simple 
taking  of  the  veil.  Hence  m  the  *  Liber  Pontifical  is  '  a  forged  oonstitution  of  Leo 
the  Great  is  miide  to  fix  the  age  of  nunhood  at  sixty,  while  another,  assigned  to 
Silvester  L  places  it  as  high  as  seventy-two], — N.  Arch,  xxii.  *2. 

Recent  researclte&  m  the  history  of  Frankish  law:  by  R.  ^Jchrodeii  [personal  law,  the 
*■  thungintis,'  the  count,  '  the  *  vicarins,'  the  '  tribunua  ']» — Hist.  Zft.  Izxvili.  2. 

The  baptisvi  of  the  etnpi'ror  Henry  IV:  by  J.  Mi'LLNEn  [who  examines  the  usage  of 
his  time  and  concludes  tlmt  Easter  and  WhitRun  days  were  held  to  be  the  only 
proper  times  for  baptism,  in  order  to  explain  why  more  than  four  months  (!1  Nov, 
1050— Jil  March  1051)  were  allowed  to  elapse  between  Henry 'a  birth  and  baptism]* 
Hi&t.  Jahrb.  xviL  4, 

Th^  origin  of  the  feasi  of  tlw  conception  of  (he  bleaaed  Virgin  in  the  diocese  af  Bouen 
and  in  England :  by  E.  Vacanijaiii>  [who  argues  that  the  English  commemoration 
dates  from  before  the  Norman  conquest^  but  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  in  Nor- 
mandy until  the  twelfth  century.  The  name  '  F^te  aux  Normands  '  is  probably  not 
older  than  the  thirteenth  century,]— Bev.  Quest,  hist,  Ixi.  1.    Jan. 

Bishop  Intad  of  Padcrhorn  and  the  synod  of  Wonns  [24  Jan,  1076] :  by  F.  T^jfctnorr 
[who  decides  that  ho  was  not  present  at  the  sjTiodJ,— Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii,  4. 

The  oriffin  of  the  cope  as  a  church  vcatvtent ;  by  E,  Bishop  [twelfth  century].— Dublin 
Rev.  N.8,  2L     Jan, 

Ibn  Esra'B  vieii  to  England  [1 158] :  by  M.  FiuiDEJijfiiEK,— Trana,  Jew,  Hist.  Soo.  iL 

T}ie  clutrqe  against  cardinal  Francesco  Caetani  of  having  bewitched  the  French  king 
and  the  Colonnesi,  and  of  othernmlpractices  :  by  C.  V.  Lanolois.  who  prints  depo- 
sitions [1316], — Rev,  hist,  Ixiii,  1.     Jaft. 

St,  Catharine  of  StVim.— Church  Qu.  Rev.  B6.    Jan, 

The  visit  of  Solomon  Levi  [afterwards  bishop  Paul  of  Burgofi]  fa  Limdon  ]Qnder 
Richard  11  :  by  L  Aruahajis.  -Trans,  Jew,  Hist,  Soc,  ii- 
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Litdovlco  Gritii  [1480-1534]  and  his  cancr  in  Hunganjl  by  H.  KretscsmjIyr,  ^iUi 
documents-— Arcli.  Oestoncich*  Gcsch.  Isxxiii.  1. 

*  Conceptio  Mariae  '  need  for  the  feast  of  the  Atinimcintion  [in  ft  letter  of  1549  writyn 
in  Gelderland]  by  J.  S,  vak  Veen.— Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  vi.  2, 

The  hsa  of  Bu^ia  to  the  dey  of  Algiers  in  1555  [a  detailed  narrative  by  an  eye<wit- 
nese] ;  by  C.  F*  DrBo.^Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xxix.  t)> 

Antonio  Fcnmmkz  Carvajal  [11659] :  by  L.  Wolp,  with  documents. — Trans.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soc.  ii. 

Despatches  of  officers  in  the  French  ssrvice  relative  to  ilic  military  operations  of  the 
armies  of  Loui3  XIV in  Belgium  {May ^nly  1675J ;  with  a  calendar  of  papers  in 
the  French  war  oftice  conceniing  Belgium :  by  J.  Halklv  [who  gives  particulars  of 
Louifi'a  plan  of  campaign,  the  movements  of  biR  troops,  the  state  of  the  garrisons 
Und  lortreiises,  and  the  taking  of  Dinantr  Htiy,  and  Limburg]. — Bull.  Comm* 
Hist,  Belg.,  ser.  5,  vL 

The  recept  wn  of  Philip  Vai  Genoa  [1702]  i  by  M.  Rosi.— Arch.  Stor.'Ital.  5th  ser.  xviii.  4, 

Alberoni  and  tfte  quadruple  alliance  [from  the  Spanish  and  Italian  point  of  view, 
with  special  reference  to  recently  published  letters] :  by  E,  Armstjiono.-  Scott.  He  v. 
57.     Jan^ 

The  embassy  of  liipperda  to  Vienna  :  by  A.  R.  Yella  [a  substantial  article,  followed  by 
the  text  of  Ripperda's  despatches  from  the  archives  of  Alcala.  A  valuable  con- 
Iribution  to  the  history  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna]  —Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xxx.  1. 

CJiarhs  Engelberl  Oelsner  [1764-1828],  a  biographical  notice:  by  A.  StKUNt  with 
fragments  of  his  vu*tnoirs  concerriituj  the  history  if  I  he  Frtuch  revohtti&n,  [The 
writer  does  not  explain  why  ho  decides  in  favour  of  this  form  of  Oelsner's  christian 
name.  Letters  by  him  had  been  printed  in  IK08  under  the  mime  of  Karl  Ernst 
OelaneTi  and  this,  Dr.  Stern  expressly  said  (D.  7AL  Gesch.-wisB,  iii-  117  n.  2),  was  a 
miBtakc  for  Konrad  Engelbert],-'Ee\\  hist.  Ixiit.  1,  2.    Jan^t  March. 

Memoirs  of  count  L.  Beningscn  during  Ih'  war  with  Napoleon  in  1807. — Bussk.  Sta- 
rina.    Dec. -Feb. 

A  dispute  between  Louis  XVIII  and  Ferdinatul  VII  [with  reference  to  the  arrest,  by 
order  of  Casaflorcs,  the  Spanish  charge  d'afTaiies,  of  General  EzpoE  7  Mina  in 
1814]  :  by  R.  Bittard  des  Pobteb. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Isi.  1.    Jan. 


France 

Tlhe  rural  panaltes  of  France  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  centunj  :  by  Imbaut  de  la 

Toon.    The  Carolingian  period. — Rev.  hist.  Ixiii.  1.     Jan.  {continued  from  Ixi.  1). 
The  history  of  French  society  in  the  middle  ages  as  represented  in  literature :  by  C.  V. 

Lanoloib  [an  account  of  various  ircati^es  illustraiing  medieval  Prench  history ; 

poemSi  romances,  semions,  dc.,  with  a  bibliographj^ — Rev.  hist.  Ixiii.  2.    March, 
Jetviah  documents  from  (he  Oai^cmi  rolls  [ii  Edw.  1  —  14  Edw.  11] :  prints  by  C.  T, 

Martin.— Trans.  Jew\  Hist.  Soc.  ii. 
Ths  Chdtelet  of  Paris  about  1400 :  by  L,  Bati^fol.— Kev.  hist.  Ixiii*  1,  2.  Jan.,  March 

(continued  from  Ixii.  2  and  coneludcd). 
The  relitjious  opiniofts  of  Margaret  of  Navarre  studied   from  her  poems;  by  A. 

Lbteakc— Ball.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran^j.  xlvi.  1»  2.    Jan.,  Feb. 
TJte  preliminaries  of  the  wars  of  religion  :  by  V.  L.  BouimiLLv.    IV,  V ;  Vasay.— Bull, 

Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran  v.  xlv.  12,  xlvi.  1.    Dec.^  Jan, 
Fi^re  Joseph  as  a  controversialist:  by  L.  Dedouvres  [in  reply  to  criticism  of  O, 

Fagniez]. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  1.    Jan* 
An  episode  in  the  youth  of  St,  Just :  six  numihs  mth  Madame  de  Sainte^Colambf  [a 

boKise  of  detention  in  which  h»  was  confined  at  his  mother^s  requeet  on  a  It^ttre  de 

cachet] :  by  K.  Hasjkl.— RAtoL  Fran^.  xrl  8.    Feb. 
The  cahters  of  17S9  as  an  svidence  of  a  spirit  of  compromise :  by  C,  H.  Lincolw.— 

Amer,  Hist,  Rev.  li.  2. 
Cahier  of  the  nobility  of  Bar  le- Due  in  1789:  published  for  the  first  time  by  M, 

DKHrtQUKd  {*  one  of  the  best  written  and  most  remarkable  cahiera  made  by  the 

nobility  in  the  east  of  the  kingdom '].— R^voL  Frauv.  xvi.  8.    Feb, 
The  parishes  in  1789:  by  Atr^XAKDHi:  Oxou  [showinL-  that  all  the  parishes  in  about 
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IdO  bailliftges  and  sSnkhauss^s  took  part  in  the  electoral  operations].^ B^toL 

FranQ.  xvi  9.    March. 
A  critical  aitidy  of  the  manuscripts  of  Madame  Roland:  by  C.  Pebboud. — ^B6voL 

Fran^.  xvi.  9*    March. 
The  bulletins  of  a  royalist  spy  in  the  papers  of  Lord  QrenviUe  [discussed  above  ppl 

C7  £f.] :  by  F.  A.  Aul4Rd  [*  a  grotesque  romance  .  .  .  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 

historians  *]. — B^vol.  Fran^.  xvi.  8.    Feb,  . 
On  the  same :  by  H.  Qlaoau  [who  is  disposed  to  accept  the  authenticity  of  the  basia 

of  the  first  bulletin,  but  thinks  the  rest  of  small  historical  value]. — Hist.  Zft^ 

Ixxviii.  2. 
The  administration  of  justice  under  the  revolution  [10  thermidor  an  11^18  fmotidor 

an  V] :  by  V.  Piebbb. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  1.    Jan. 
The  establishment  of  the  Consulate  at  Toulouse :  by  P.  Mobbbe.— B6vol.  Fran^.  xiL  7. 

Jan, 
A  reportof  Portalis  on  tlie  press  in  the  year  XI  [published  for  the  first  time  by  F.  A^ 

Attlabd].— B^vol.  Franp.  xvi.  7.    Jan, 
The  poKticdl  elections  in  La  Charente :  by  F.  A.  Aulabd  [showing  from  a  prefectorial 

report  of  XS03  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  royalist  freemasonry  ia  the  depart- 
ment].— B6vol.  FrauQ.  xvi.  9.    March. 
The  unpublished  memoirs  of  Champagneux  :  by  C.  Pebboud. — Rev.  hist.  Ixiii.  1.    Jan. 
Talleyrand  and  the  principality  of  Benevento :  by  J.  P.  P.  Mabtim.— Bev.  Quest,  hist. 

Ixi.  1.    Jan.  f 

The  Congregation,  1821-1830 :  by  A.  Debidoub  [a  study  in  ecclesiastical  reaction]  — 

B^vol.  Fran^.  xvi.  7,  8.    Jan,,  Feb. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

Thecliartutary  of  the  monastery  of  Biburg :  edited  by  £.,  Freiherr  von  Oefelb  [from 
a  fourteenth-century  *  Breviarium  *  containing  copies  and  records  of  grants]. — 
Bayer.  Akad.  Wissensch.  SB.  phil.-hist.  CI.  1896.    3. 

Notices  from  manuscripts  formerly  belonging  to  tlie  monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Erfurt : 
by  O.  Holdeb-Eooeb  [necrologies,  inscriptions,  <S:c.]— N.  Arch.  xxii.  2. 

The  annals  compiled  by  Chrisian  Qold,  dean  of  Mattsee :  by  W.  Ebbbn.  [These 
annals,  in  the  shape  of  a  universal  chronicle,  form  from  1305  to  1378  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Salzburg  Annals.  The  present  writer  examines  the  relation  of  the  work 
to  connected  compilations,  and  attributes  the  last  portion  of  it  to  Gold.] — N.  Arch^ 
xxii.  2. 

The  book  of  the  guUd  of  St.  Leonard  at  Vienna  [1420] :  by  K.  Schalk.— Zft.  Social- 
Wirthsch.-Gesch.  v.  1,  2. 

The  principles  of  an  historical  atlas  [in  reference  to  the  historical  atlas  of  the  Aus- 
trian Alps] :  by  £.  Bichteb — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Oesch.-forsch.,  Erganz.* 
Bd.  V.  1. 

The  origin  of  handicrafts  in  Germany :  by  O.  von  Below  [a  criticism  of  Bucher's  affilia-^ 
tion  of  town  to  manor  handicrafts].— Zft.  Social-Wirthsch.-Gesch.  v.  1,  2. 

The  land  system  in  north-west  Germany  :  by  G.  F.  Knapp  [in  connexion  with  W.r 
Wittich*B  work.  The  writer  examines  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
lands  which  came  to.  form  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  in  the  middle  ages  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  discusses  the  changes  made  since  1815]. — Hist.  Zft. 
Ixxviii.  1. 

History  of  peasant  holdings  in  Styria :  by  A.  Mell  [the  hube,  /lo/,  gut,  etc.]. — Zft. 
Social.- Wirthsch.-Gesch.  v.  1,  2. 

Early  Bohemian  agriculture :  by  J.  Peiskeb  [who  severely  criticises  Lippert*s  *  Soeial- 
geschichte  Bohmens*  (1896)  and  begins  an  attempt  to  find  firmer  ground  by  a 
comparative  study  of  ploughs,  with  illustrations].— Zft.  Social.-Wirthsch.-Gtesoh.  • 
V.  1,  2. 

Tlie  execution  of  the  Saxons  by  Charles  the  Great :  by  D.  Schafbb  [who  defends^ 
against  W.  von  Bippen,  the  historical  character  of  the  account  of  the  slaughter 
of  4,500  Saxons  in  782].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixrviii.  1. 

The  letters  of  fealty  addressed  by  the  citizens  of  Vienna  to  Rudolf  and  Albert  of 
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Hababurg  [1281  and  1288] :  by  K.  Uhubz  [who  prints  a  variety  of  these  docu- 
ments and  examines  the  distinguishing  features  of  their  contents]. — Mitth.  Inst. 
Oesterreioh.  Gesch.-forsch.,  £rganz.-Bd.  v.  1. 

Documenia  relating  to  the  conflict  between  the  archbieliop  and  cUiaens  of  Salaburg  ill 
1378:  by  S.  Stxinhebz  [who  assigns  to  this  occasion  an  undated  list  of  griev- 
ances referred  by  ZiUner  to  a  later  dispute  (1495-1503)  ]. — Zft.  Social.-WirthBch.- 
Oesch.  V.  1»  2. 

Population  of  Brilnn  in  1466:  by  B.  Bbbtholz  [a  tentative  estimate  of  14,400 
based  upon  a  statement  of  the  number  of  communicants]. — Zft.  Social.-Wirth8ch, 
Gesch.  V.  1, 2. 

Contributiona  to  the  biography  of  Hieronymtia  Bockf  caUed  Tragua,  the  botanist 
[1498-1554] :  hy  J.  Materhofeb.— Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  4. 

The  controversy  about  Luther' a  death  [arising  out  of  P.  Majunka's  tract] :  by  F, 
KuHN.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran<?.  xlvi.  2.    Feb. 

Tlte  captivity  of  landgrave  Philip  of  Heaae  [1547-1550] :  by  G.  Tubba.— Arch.  Oes- 
terreioh. Gesch.  Ixxxiii.  1. 

On  the  hiatory  of  the  counter-reformation  in  Inner  Auatria :  by  J.  Loskbth  [who 
prints  letters  on  the  expulsion  of  Johannes  Kepler  from  Graz  in  1600]. — Hist.  Zft. 
Ixxviii.  2. 

Two  documents  of  the  emperor  Matthiaa  [8  June  and  21  Nov.  1618] :  printed  by  B. 
F.  Kaindl  [the  former  relates  the  *  defenestration  *  of  the  imperial  ofiScers  at 
Prague  to  the  estates  of  Upper  Austria]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xvii.  4. 

lUuatrationa  of  the  hiatory  of  Wallenstein  from  the  archivea  at  Innsbruck :  by  J. 
Hquc. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreioh.  Gesch.-forsch.,  Erganz.-Bd.  v.  1. 

A  project  for  the' murder  of  Wallenatein  [1628,  suggested  to  the  archduke  Leopold  by 
Katharina  von  Spaur,  abbess  of  Buchau  on  the  Federsee] :  by  M.  Matb-Aolwano 
[who  prints  the  lady*B  letter].— Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.,  Ergana.- 
Bd.  V.  1. 

D,  E,  JabUmaky^a  correspondence  with  Leibniz^  with  other  materiala  for  the  hiatory 
of  intellectual  life  at  Berlin  under  Frederick  I  and  Frederick  William  I:  by  J, 
KvAcsALA. — Act.  et  Comment.  Univ.  Jurievensis,  1896. 

Swiaa  colonists  in  East  Pruaaia  [from  NeuchAtel  1710-1715] :  by  G.  Tobleb.— Anz. 
Schweiz.  Gesch.  1806.  6. 

The  policy  of  Baden  in  the  yeara  1801- 1804  :  by  B.,  Graf  du  MouLiN-EcKABT.^Hist. 

•      Zft.  Ixxviii.  2. 

General  Thierry* a  brigade  in  tlie  battle  of  Abensberg  [19,  20  April  1809] :  by  H.  von 
ZwusDiNECK-SrDENuoEST,  with  documonts. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.* 
forsch.,  Ergiinz.-Bd.  v.  1. 

Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland 

Boon  aervicea  on  the  eatatea  of  Ramaey  abbey :  by  N.  Nielson  [who  argues  that  the 

burdens  on  villeins  wore  increased  after  the  time  of  Henry  1]. — Amer.  Hist. 

Bev.  ii.  2. 
Petition  to  Edward  I  from  the  Jewiah  converts  in  London :  printed  by  C.  T.  Mabtik. — 

Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  ii. 
J:  he  condition  of  the  Jews  of  England  at  the  time  of  tlieir  exptUaion  [1290] :  by  B.  L. 

Abbahams  [with  statistics]. — Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  ii. 
The  authorahip  of  the  *  Mirror  of  Juaticea : '  by  I.  S.  Leadam  [who  notices  indications 

of  a  connexion  with  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  suggests  that  the  work  may  be  due  to 

members  of  the  family  of  Home  of  Home's  Place,  Appledore,  in  the  thirteenth 

century ;  Andrew  Homo  being  merely  responsible  for  its  transcription].— Law  Qu. 

Bev.  49.    Jan, 
Tlie  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler :  by  D.  Petbushevski,  continued, — Zhur.  Min.  Nar. 
?     Prosv.    Dec,  Jan, 
An  heraldic  roll  concerning  the  deacendanta  of  Simon  de  Montfort  [forged  under  Henry 

VHI  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  the  family  of  Wellesbourne  of  High  Wycombe,  in 
. .  connexior\  with  a  monument  in  Hughenden  church] :  by  £.  J.  Patiti.— B«oordi  of 

Bucks,  vii.  5. 
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Qu^en  ElUaheth  atid  Jutr  mtors :  by  E.  Gobhaut,— Bev-  Belg,  ser,  2,  xvii* 

The- relief  of  tJit  poor  members  of  tM  French  churcJu^  m  Eftgland  illustriLted  frora 
Sandwich  [1568^1572] :  by  W.J.  C.  Moen8.— Proo.  Hognenot  Soc*  Loud*  v.  S. 

UliB  English  government  and  Ote  relief  of  jyrokstant  rcfugers  [reprinted,  with  additions, 
from  this  Review,  voL  ix.  662-6S3]  :  by  \V*  A.  Shaw.  [Among  the  additions  are 
extracts  from  the  king's  warrant  bookg,  showing  payments  to  French  oEEccrB,  16S9- 
1692,  and  other  outgoings  down  to  i73i]-^Proc.  Huguenot  Soc.  Loud,  v,  3. 

WJiai  tvas  tJm  Qun^tnoder  plot  ?  [on  Father  Gerard's  book].— Edinb,  Bev.  379*    Jan. 

Ei^hteenth-ceniury  reminiscences  [on  the  memoirs  of  J.  iind  C.  H,  Parry  the  elder,  a 
friend  and  neighbour  of  Lord  Bathurst  (16S4-1775).— Quart  Rev.  360.     Jan. 

Ll&ter  before  iJie  union,~¥AiDh.  Kev.  379.    Jan. 

Lord  Selbornc's  '  McmoriaU  *  \io  i&6s%— Church  Qu.  Rev.  86.    Jan, 

Arch^isliop  WUliam  Connor  MaQee.—Chntiih  Qu*  Rev.  86,    Jan* 


Italy 

German  works  on  Italian  history  published  in  1694-5 :  by  E,  von  Ottekthal^— Arch, 

fitor.  Ital.  5  th  set.  xviii.  4. 
BibUography  of  recent  works  on  medieval  Italian  history ;  by  C.  Cipoua,  oonUnued. 

K.  Arch,  Yen.  xi.  2,  xiL  1,  2. 
27*<j  territorial  dicifiions  and  organisalimi  of  Ituly  from  Auguslue  h  Cfmrles  the 

Great :  by  J.  Jung. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oeeterreich,  Gesch.-forsch.,  Ergiin7..-Bd.  v*  1, 
The  Eomati  Campagna  [its  topography  and  history]  r  by  G,  Tomabbetti,  continued.— 

Arch.  B.  Soc.  Rom.  xix,  3,  4. 
Common  property  ajid  common  cuUix?ation  in  Italian  private  deeds  :  by  L,  M*  Hjittf- 

MANN, — Zft.  Soeial'Wirthach.'Geach.  v.  1,  2. 
Symbolical   emblems  and  coats  of  arms  of  medieval  Rome :    by  Y.  Capobianchi 

[amply  illustrated.     The  emblems  form  a  running  commentary  upon  the  fortunes 

of  the  municipal  government].— Arch,  R,  Boc.  Bom,  xix,  3,  4. 
TJte  ori^jin  of  Lombard  art ;  by  P.  Fostana. — Arch.  utor.  Lomb.  3rd  sec,  xii.     Dec. 
The  counts  of  Vcrotui  [a,  detailed  genealogieal  study  of  the  ancestry  of  the  family  of 

San  Bonifacio  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuriesj  :  by  B.  Bauui  i>i  Vesme. — N^ 

Arch.  Yen,  xL  2. 
Classified  list  of  domestic  furniture  and  utensils  in  vse  in  SoutJien^  Italy  front  the 

tujelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centurif  [with  951  references]  :  by  R.  Bevsre<— Arch,  stor* 

Kapol.  xxi.  3. 
Alesaandria  and  Genoa  in  the  i/ears  1230^1232:  by  G.  Caro  [who  detects,  with  the 

help  of  Genoese  documents,  an  interpolated  compromise  of  1231  in  the  *Annales 

Januenses/]— N.  Arch.  ixiL  2. 
The  art  of  illumination  ai  Bologna  from  the  thiri^eenth  to  the  eighteenth  century:  by 

F.  M.  VALERi.—Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser,  xviii.  4. 
Ferreto's  poem  '  ik  Scalitjeroram  originc  '  and  tJu  year  of  Ca^igrande  I  della  Scala's 

birth :   by    H.    SpANfiENBEBo  [who  argues  in  favour    of    1291],— -Hist,  Jahrb, 

xvii,  4. 
Catalogue  of  historical  documents  in  the  archives  of  Viterbo  [i 301-1 398J ;  by  P, 

Saiiononi,  continued, — ^Arch*  B.  Hoc.  Rom.  xix.  3,  4. 
Hisiorical  notices  from  the  Angevin  documents  at  Naples  hnown  as  ^  Arclie^  [ijii, 

1 340- 1434] :  by  S.  DE  Crkhcenzo,  concluded.^ — Arch.  slor.  Napol,  xxi.  3. 
Clement  VI  and  Joanna  I  of  Nafles  [1343-1352]  ;  unpublished  documents  from  the 

Yatican  archives  :  printed  by  F.  Ckiusou,    III,  IV,— ^Arch.  ston  Kapol,  xxi,  3,  4. 
Docmnents  on  the  war  of  Chioggia:  by  Y,  Lazzarini,— N,  Arch,  Yen.  xii.  1, 
New  docufnents  relating  t^  the  war  for  the  conquest  of  Pisa  [1404-1406]:  by  J.  M. 

Bkncini.— Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  scr.  XTiii.  4, 
Contributions  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  under  Filippo  Maria  Vis- 

conti:  by  G.  Bomano.     [Among  Ihe  documents  piinted  or  calendared  from  1412 

to  1421  those  relating  to  the  question  of  investiture  from  the  emperor  Sigiemund 

are  of  especial  interest,]— Arch,  stor*  Lomb,  3rd  scr.  xii.     Dec, 
Ceuimno  and  tlu  oont rover sy  on  Cartnctgnota :   by  R,  SiflBAUiKL— N.  Arch.  Yen, 

xi.  % 
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The  first  years  of  Fcrdinatid  of  Aragon  and  the  invasion  of  John  of  Anjou:  by  E* 

NiTSizUNTE,  continued  [  146 1].— Arch.  stor.  NapoL  xxi.  3, 
The  imprisotimtnt  of  carditml  Ascanio  Sforza  btf  tlte  Venetiam  [iS^o]^  ^J  L*  G. 

Pklissies. — KeT.  hist,  liiii.  2.     Mnrch. 
A  defence  of  Fratictsco  Ouieciardini  :  hj  0.  Wali^  [who,  following  P.  Villari's  line, 
brings  out  points  of  interest  and  value  in  tho  *  Istoria  d^  lialio,^]— Hist.   Zft, 
UxviU.  2. 
Satirical  ajid  other  pit cc4  [^relating  to  tho  time  of  the  tiisturbftnces  connected  with  the 

inquisition  at  Keples  in  1547]. — Arch.  stor.  Xapol.  xxi,  4. 
Bari(^noo  Doti^  i/w?  satirkal  poet :  by  E.  Leh-    [Hi a  career  and  writings  throw  much 

light  on  the  social  condition  of  the  Veneto  and  the  Milanese  at  the  close  of  the 

aeventeeoth  century.]— N,  Arch.  Yen.  xii.  1, 
Dotnenico  Caraccioli,  a  Neapolitan  mi^iister  of  the  ei^fJtiAenth  ceniuri/  :  by  M.  Schu'a, 

concluded  [17S7-17S9],  with  documents, — Arch.  atot.  Xapol.  xx'u  3,  4. 
Don  TrojafW  Odaxt,  the  tirst  victim  of  the  political  trial  at  Naples  in  1 794 :  by  G* 

BcLTtuyi.— Arch.  £tor»  Kapol.  xxi.  4. 

If  ether  lands  and  Belgium 

The  fitrmadoji  nf  ikf.  territifrij  of  the  ciiij  of  Irh^^nt :  by  G.  DESJiAtiKz  [who  considers 
that  the  s^pecial  law  which  arose  in  the  suharbium  came  to  prevail  in  the  burif 
itself  and  the  lands  attached  to  it,  and  opposes  F*  Keutgen's  view  thiit  the  Iaw  of 
the  burp  was  extended  over  the  trading  population  at  ita  f€«t].— Rev*  Umv.  Brux- 
dies,  1896,  8. 

The  Ctunktc  priories  of  tlte  old  diociSB  of  Li^ge :  by  J.  Halkik,  with  many  doonnients. 
Boll.  Soc.  Hist,  Lii^go»  x. 

Was  Arievclde  a  btewerf  by  N.  de  Pauw  [who  shows  he  was  a  mead-brewer].— Bull. 
Comm.  Hist.  Belg.  ser.  5,  vi. 

Tlt4i  statutes  of  Meesier  QeertsUm  [fonnded  by  Gerrit  Groote]  at  Devmter  [1379]: 
printed  by  J.  de  HnLLtr. — ^Arch.  Nederl,  Kerkgeseh.  vi,  1. 

Doc*itnenta  concerning  reUgiousi  pcrsccittion  at  Bolter  dam  [  1534-15  39] :  printed  by  Wi 
Bezemeb.— Arch,  NederL  Kerkgesch,  vi.  1. 

Notes  concerning  Angdus  Merula  tfic  reformer  [1530-1557]:  by  H.  t>k  Jaoi:u  [in  con- 
nexion with  W.  Moirs  work].  -Arch.  NcderL  Kcrkgcsch,  vi.  1. 

A  Utter  of  Wtenhygaert  [16 13]:  printed  by  H.  dk  JAOEn.— Arch,  NederU  Kerkgeseh. 


1659]  :  by  W.  Mkvkk,  first 
i6^j:  by  T,  Canm:- 


T/mj  Walhyon  church  at  Lfeuivankn  [tiniiUy  established  in 
article.— *Bnll.  Comm.  Hist.  Eglises  Wallonnea,  vii.  1. 

Jean  de  habadie  attd  his  itijtuencc  in  the  Nctherlamls  [from 
onETKtt,— Arch.  Nedcrl,  Kerkgeseh.  vi.  2. 

The  Walloon  churches  and  tlieir  relations  to  th4  reformed  church  of  tlu  Netfuirlanth  : 
by  M.  A.  Punic—  BiilL  Comm.  Hitit.  Kglisea  WaUonneSt  vii.  1. 

Tite  liousc  at  jCaandam,  in  Holland:  by  S.  SnuniNsxi  [a  dei^cription  of  the  bouse  io 
which  Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a  carpenter].— Iiitarich.  Viestnik.    Jan. 

The  deportation  of  lite  clergy  under  tJie  directory :  by  G.  MoniN  [<m  tho  Belgian  clergy 
who  refused  the  oath  against  royalty  and  were  sent  to  tho  leles  of  H6  and  OU^ron, 
and  to  Cayenne].— Be V*  B<!^n^d.  xiii. 

Th6  Belgian  revolution  of  1830 1  by  O.  »»  KxaEHovE  de  Deuteroueji  [from  unpub- 
lished documents,  especially  from  the  m^^nioire  juJitificatif  of  General  van  der 
SmtESen.  The  writer  illustrates  the  proceedings  of  the  provisional  government 
and  of  the  administrative  coniiniftiions  of  Brassels  in  August  and  Beplember  1830. 
His  conclusion  is  that  the  Belgian  revolution  was  a  divorce  by  common  consent, 
which  it  was  agreed  to  pass  oil  as  a  divorce  par  ittjurc  grave], — Ilev.  Belg,  Mr, 
2,  xviii. 

EuBSia 

Lithuania  before  the  historical  period :  by  A.  KocntrBorasj  [on  the  ethnology  of  the 

country]. — Zhur.  Min,  Nar,  Prosv.    Jan. 
The  peasants  in  Russian  Lilhuania:  by  F.  L£o2fTonc0|  oonlJuttcd.--Zhur*  MiUt  Kar* 

I'roBv.     Dec, 
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Erratum 

■  The  references  to  William  Ps  coronation  in  p.  109  n.  14,  110  n.  15  should  be 
omitted,  since  they  arose  from  an  accidental  confusion,  and  the  fact  (as  Mr.  Bound 
has  pointed  out)  that  the  king  was  crowned  on  Christmas  day  1066,  which  was  then 
reckoned  as  the  first  day  of  1067,  is  undisputed. 
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The  Turks  in  the  Sixth  Century 

IN  the  English  Historical  Eeview  of  July  1896,  and  in  the 
'Academy'   of  December  21,  1895,  the  Chinese  scholar  Mr. 
E.  H.  Parker  has  made  a  contribution  of  distinct  value  to  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  Turks.    He  shows,  from  Chinese  sources,  that 
the  Turks  were  a  branch  of  the  Hiung-nu ;  that  they  were  subject 
to  the  Geougen  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  ;  that  they  assumed  the  name  Tiirk  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century ;  and  that  about  a.d.  548  they  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Geougen.    The  general  outline  of  these  events  had 
been  already  given  by  Deguignes  and  Gibbon,  but  Mr.  Parker 
presents  it  in  a  clearer  and  correcter  form.     The  most  important 
conclusion  established  by  Mr.  Parker  seems   to  me  to  be  the 
identification  of  the  Golden  Mountain,  which  was  the  residence  of 
the  khans  known  to  Chinese  history.    We  can  hardly  hesitate  to 
accept  his  view  that  their  seat  was  in,  or  close  to,  the  province  of 
Kansuh,  north-east  of  the  Kok  0  Nor  range.    It  was  here,  in  the 
iron  country,  that  Tumen,  the  smiter  of  the  Geougen,  and  Mukan, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Ephthalites,  governed  their  people  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Kin-shan  or  Golden  Mountains.    But  the  name 
Ein-shan  is  also  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  the  Altai,  a  long  way  to 
the  north ;  and  this  ambiguity  misled  Mr.  Parker's  predecessors  into 
seeking  there  the  residence  of  Tumen  and  the  khans  who  followed 
him.    The  evidence  of  the  Greek  historian  Menander  had  seemed 
to  confirm  this  theory.    Ektag,  or  the  Golden  Mountain,  which  a 
Koman  embassy  visited  in  a.d.  568,  is  most  naturally  identified 
with  the  Altai.    Mr.  Parker  justly  retains  this  identification,  and 
therefore  distinguishes  the  residence  of  Tumen  and  Mukan  from 
Ektag. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Parker  had  not  an  acquaintance 
at  first  hand  with  the  Greek  historians,  especially  Menander  and 
Theophylactus.  Although  he  knows  all  the  main  facts,  and  has 
had  the  advantage  of  information  from  Mr.  Tozer,  he  has  fallen,  as 
was  quite  natural,  into  some  mistakes,  which  he  would  have  avoided 
if  he  had  had  the  original  texts  or  complete  and  literal  translations 
before  him.  The  same  danger  attends  the  western  scholar  when 
he  deals  at  second  hand  with  Oriental  sources ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Parker  may  decide  to  publish  a  literal  and  authori- 
tative version  of  the  most  important  notices  in  the  Chinese  annals, 
relating  to  the  Turkish  khans  of  the  sixth  century,  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  adopted  in  the  admirable  work  of  Hirth, '  China  and 
the  Eoman  Orient.'  But  a  few  minor  errors  matter  little,^  and  do 
not  affect  Mr.  Parker's  general  interpretation  of  the  data  of  the 
Greek  historians.  It  is  more  serious  when,  in  trying  to  reconcile 
the  Chinese  and  Greek  authorities,  he  does  injustice  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Greek  account.  The  story  told  by  Menander  has  to  be 
strained,  if  we  follow  Mr.  Parker's  method  of  bringing  it  into  harmony 
with  the  Chinese  chronicles.  Mr.  Parker  has  set  a  good  example 
himself  in  distinguishing  the  two  Golden  Mountains.  He  should 
have  carried  the  same  principle  a  little  further.  In  most  cases  it 
is  much  safer  to  reconcile  by  keeping  apart  than  by  bringing  to- 
gether. 

I.  In  the  year  668|  when  the  first  embassies  passed  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Eoman  empire,  SiUibvl  *  was  the  Turkish  sovereign 

>  Thus  Mr.  Parker  (misreading  presumably  Mr.  Tozer's  note)  gives  for  Tavydar 
'  Tangast,'  although  there  is  no  such  variant  in  the  manuscripts  of  Theophylactus ; 
and  suggests  that  we  should  read  'Taugast'  (in  which  it  is  certainly  tempts 
ing  to  find  the  Tavgas  of  the  Orkhon  inscriptions).    Again,  Mr.  Parker  speaks  of 

*  Gibbon's  mysterious  Varchonites.'  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  them. 
Turzanth  calls  the  (false)  Avars  Oifopx^yirai  (in  Menander,  fr.  43) ;  the  name  is  of 
course  the  same  as  that  meant  by  Theophylactus,  who  calls  them  O^  xai  Xowpi, 
breaking  up  the  compound.    Again,  what  does  Mr.  Parker  mean  by  the  statement  that 

*  Theophanes  the  Confessor  and  Theophanes  of  Byzantium  differ '  as  to  the  date  of 

*  the  first  Turkish  mission  *  to  Constantinople  ?  A  very  inaccurate  statement  has  been 
made  on  the  same  point  by  Sir  H.  Howorth  in  his  monograph  on  *  The  Avars,'  Journal 
of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  3rd  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  727, 1889. 

'  It  occurs  in  three  forms,  Dizabul,  frr.  18,  20,  21 ;  Dilzibul,  fr.  43 ;  Silzibul,  fr.  10, 
and  Suidas.  We  must  decide  for  the  last,  because  it  is  confirmed  by  Tabari's  Sin^ba 
(Ndldeke,  p.  158) ;  though  one  is  tempted  to  guess  that  Zilzibul  would  be  a  closer 
transliteration  than  Silzibul.  Mr.  Parker  (*E.  H.  B.'  xi.  439)  proposes  to  equate 
Eabul  with  jabgUf  which  is  found  in  the  Orkhon  inscriptions.  In  A  Thousand  Yean 
of  the  Tartars y  p.  191,  he  was  anxious  to  connect  it  with  Shaporo,  who  was  khan  of  the 
eastern  Turks  from  a.d.  581  to  587.  I  must  here  mention  two  lines  of  Corippus,  in 
Laudem  lustini,  3,  390-1,  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Turks  without 
sufficient  grounds  (cp.  Gibbon,  ch.  xlv.,  n.  6) : 

enscultor  nostra  servire  paratus  in  aula 

legatos  nobis  et  plurima  munera  mittit. 

For  the  mysterious  enscultor  Fogginius  proposed  en  Sultan^  which  is  accepted  by 

Partsch,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  worst  reading  which  appears  in  the  text  of  his 

edition.    Were  it  certain  that  it  was  a  question  of  the  Turks,  en  Turcu9  would  be  at 
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according  to  Menander,  Mukan  according  to  the  Chinese  authoritieB, 
There  cannot  be  the  least  douhi  that  Mukan  and  Silzibul  are 
different  pervious;  Mukan  dwelt  in  the  southern  Golden  Mount, 
while  Ektiig,  Silziburs  residence,  was  the  northern  Golden  Mount, 
Altai.  The  question  then  arises,  What  was  the  political  relation  of 
SUzibuI  to  Mukan  ?  Mr,  Parker  argues  that  Sikibul  was  a  viceroy 
or  governor  of  part  of  the  Turkish  dominion.  He  refers  to  the 
statement  of  Maniach,  the  Turkish  envoy  to  Constantinople,  who 
informed  Justin  that  the  Turkish  realm  was  divided  into  four 
governments  (tr/Efiouia^,  Menander,  p.  226,  ed,  MiiUer),  and  he 
assumes  that  Silzibul  was  one  of  the  governors  subordinate  to 
Mukan.  He  illustrates  this  statement  of  Menander  by  a  Chinese 
notice  that,  in  the  course  of  the 'years  581-587,  four  princes 
were  reigning  at  the  same  time,  namely,  Shaporo,  who  was  the 
chief  khan,  Tat-t*ou,  and  two  others*  But  Mr.  Parker  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  it  quite  clear  to  himself  whether  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  there  were  one  supreme  khan  and  four  subordhiat© 
khans,  or  one  supreme  khan  and  three  subordinate  klians.  In  tlie 
latter  case — which  is  suggested  by  the  Chinese  notice^ — the  supreme 
khan  would  govern  du*ectly  one  of  the  four  governments  into  which 
his  realm  was  divided* 

Unfortunately  this  explanation  is  opposed  to  one  of  the  leading 
facts  in  the  account  of  Menander,  If  anything  is  clear  in  the  narrative 
of  this  historian,  it  is  the  supremacy  of  Hilzibul.  Not  merely  is 
nothing  hinted  of  his  subordination  to  a  higher  monarch,  but  his  own 
sovereignty  above  subordinate  princes  is  asserted  in  unmistakable 
words.  When  Maniach  explains  the  organisation  of  the  realm 
in  four  governments,  in  the  very  same  breath  he  attributes  the 
supremacy  over  the  whole  realm  to  Silzibul-^  All  through  the 
story  Silzibul  appears  as  an  irresponsible  sovereign.  If  he  had  been 
only  a  governor,  even  though  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  he 
could  hardly  have  entered  into  independent  negotiations  with  the 
Boman  empire.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
Menander,  who  was  a  contemporary  and  had  access  to  official 
sources  of  information,  should  have  made  a  mistake  on  such  a  vital 
point.  We  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  impute  this  blunder  to  him 
without  clear  proofs,  and  Mr,  Parker's  theory  is  thus  open  to  a 
eerious  objection. 

The  only  justifiable  conclusion  to  draw  from  the  data  is  that 

hn&i  an  moCTenBive  emGndation.  But  there  if  no  prob&blHty  in  such  a  reference.  The 
poem  appeared  hetote  the  embassj  of  a.d.  568,  and  it,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first 
tmbaoaj  oi  the  Turkn.  Theophanes  (hia  authority  ia  unknown)  menttoas  an  embassy 
lo  Juftmian  from  Askel,  king  of  the  Hcrm^ohiones,  an  unknown  people,  in  aj>«  S62-S 
(p.  239,  ed.  de  Boor).  Anaatasius  gives  tlie  name  as  Agceltus,  but  he  merely  annexed 
the  article  to  the  name  (AsceUt  regis  =  A<rK J)A  rav  firiydt).  One  might  guess  that  en 
J^icel  BhouYd  be  restored  to  Corippua/ 

s  E  2 
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there  were  at  this  time  two  distinct  and  independent  Turkish  reahns. 
There  was  the  northern  reahn  of  Silzibul,  who  lived  in  the  northern 
Golden  Mountain,  and  the  southern  realm  of  Mukan,  who  lived  in 
the  southern  Golden  Mountain.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the 
split  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  first  khan  Tumen,  and  that  the 
leader  of  the  seceding  Turks  made  the  Altai  a  rival  'Gtolden 
Mountain.'  But  this  is  quite  uncertain.  The  firm  fact  is,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Justin  II  the  Turkish  empire  fell  into  two  divisions, 
which  were  at  least  as  distinct  and  independent  as  the  realms  of 
Honorius  and  Arcadius,  or  of  Anthemius  and  Leo. 

II.  Advancing  over  a  period  of  eight  years,  we  come  to  the  second 
Boman  embassy  to  the  Turkish  khan  in  676.^  It  was  sent  by 
the  new  Caesar  Tiberius  to  Silzibul.  But,  on  arriving,  the  ambas- 
sadors found  that  Silzibul  had  just  died,  and  his  son  Turxanth  was 
preparing  to  perform  the  obsequies.  The  monarch  was  doubtless 
buried  at  Ekt&g,  the  Golden  Mountain,  but  the  ambassadors  were 
stopped  before  they  reached  Ektag,  at  a  military  station,  and 
Turxanth  came  (evidently  from  Ekt&g)  to  meet  them.  Turxanth 
is  described  by  Menander  as  one  of  the  chiefs  or  governors  {^8fi6vi9, 
p.  245).  He  has  not  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  of  his  father 
Silzibul.  Becollecting  the  statement  of  Maniach  that  the  realm  of 
Silzibul  was  divided  into  four  governments,  we  should  expect  to 
find  him  described  as  one  of  four  governors.  But  we  now  receive 
different  information.  We  are  told  that  the  Turk  world  (ra  iialvri 
irdvra)  is  distributed  into  eight  parts,  and  Turxanth  is  one  of  the 
eight  chiefs.  The  two  apparently  conflicting  statements  seem 
perfectly  credible,  and  Menander,  fortunately,  has  put  down  the 
reports  of  the  ambassadors  without  attempting  to  harmonise  them. 
But  the  modern  critic,  who  seeks  to  illustrate  mutually  the  Chinese 
and  the  Boman  annals,  must  face  the  difficulty  that  in  a.d.  568  we 
find  a  quadruple,  and  in  576  an  octuple,  division  of  Turkish 
territory.  Mr.  Parker  has  not  attempted  to  solve  it,  and,  so  long 
as  he  leaves  it  unexplained,  it  forms  another  objection  to  his  theory. 

But  on  the  view,  which  is  here  put  forward,  that  there  were  two 
independent  realms  and  two  supreme  khans,  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency is  easily  explained.  We  should  expect,  a  priori^  to  find 
both  realms  organised  on  the  same  principle.  Just  as  each  had  its 
own  Golden  Mountain,  so  each  had  its  own  quadruple  division. 
Maniach  stated  that  the  empire  of  Silzibul  was  divided  into  four 
governments,  and  that  was  strictly  true.  But  the  ambassadors  of 
Tiberius  travelled  beyond  the  realm  of  Silzibul,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  into  further  Turkey.     They  were  thus  able  to  complete 

»•  *  In  the  second  year '  of  Tiberius  (Menander,  f  r.  48,  ad  init.)  Tiberiua  was  created 
Caesar  in  the  last  month  of  574.  Eulakovski  (K  istorii  Bospora  Kimmeriiskago  v  kontne 
vi  vieka,  a  paper  dealing  with  the  puzzling  inscription  of  Eupaterios ;  Viz.  Vremenmk^ 
iii.  p.  1,  8qq.f  1896)  places  the  embassy  in  575  (p.  12),  and  the  capture  of  BosporuB  by 
the  Turks  in  the  same  year.    Bx»  paper  is  ixuportant  for  the  history  of  Sosporos. 
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their  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  world,  and  to  embrace  in  their  view 
both  the  northern  and  the  southern  realm.  In  both  realms  to« 
gether  there  were  eight  chagans,  two  sovereign,  six  subordinate ; 
and  thus  their  statement  as  to  the  *  eight  parts '  was  true  of  the 
Turks  as  a  whole,  though  not  true  of  the  empire  of  Silzibul  taken 
by  itself. 

Following  the  adventures  of  the  embassy  of  Tiberius,  we  find 
that  a  misconception  of  Menander's  story  is  generally  prevalent, 
owing  to  the  rooted  tendency  of  historians  to  establish  identifications 
at  any  cost.  In  the  narrative  of  the  embassy  of  668  we  were 
taken  to  the  Golden  Mountain  Ekt&g  ;  in  the  narrative  of  576  we 
are  taken  to  the  Golden  Mountain  Ektel ;  and  it  is  at  once  inferred 
that  Ektel  is  Ektag,  though  the  inference  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  tenor  of  the  narrative. 

When  Turxanth  has  completed  the  obsequies  of  his  father 
Silzibul,  he  sends  the  ambassadors  to  the  Turk  khans  of  further 
Asia  (as  we  may  translate  if  roif9  ivBorepm  ^efiovaf  Tovpictop)^ 
and  to  his  own  kinsman  Tardou,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Ektel,  which  means  Golden  Mountain.^  So  long  as  we 
only  knew  of  one  Golden  Mountain,  it  seemed  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  funeral  of  Silzibul  had  taken  place  at  a  long  distance  from 
his  residence  in  Ekt&g,  and  that  the  envoys  were  sent  thither  to 
see  a  kinsman,  who  is  not  described  as  being  the  chief  khan.  This 
was  assuredly  a  most  unsatisfactory  explanation.  But  now  that 
Mr.  Parker  has  established  the  southern  Golden  Mountain  in 
Eansuh,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  seeking  Ektel  there.  Per** 
haps  the  most  plausible  identification  of  a  khan  mentioned  in  Greek 
sources  with  a  khan  named  in  the  Chinese  sources  is  that  of 
Tardou  with  Tat- t'ou.*  This  Tat-t'ou  was  a  brother  of  the  great 
khan  Mukan,  and  must  be  connected  with  the  southern  and  not 
with  the  northern  Turkey.  The  reigns  of  Mukan's  successors  seem 
to  have  been  marked  by  civil  dissensions.  It  is  possible  that  Tat- 
t'ou  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  brother,  the  reigning  khan 
Tapur ;  ^  and  that  the  khans  of  the  northern  realm  sympathised 
with  Tat-t^ou  rather  than  with  his  brother.  But  this  is  a  question 
which  must  be  left  to  Chinese  scholars. 

I  must  guard  myself  here  against  a  possible  misinterpretation. 
The  Turkish  name  for  both  Golden  Mountains  was  the  same — ektag 
or  aktcu/,  white  mountain.  Ektcd  is  a  corrupted  form,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  it  is  convenient  to  retain  in  this  paper. 
But  I  cannot  regard  it  as  merely  a  corruption  due  to  a  copyist.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  variation  *E/icra7,  'E/er«X,  corresponding  as 
it  does  to  a  real  difference,  also  corresponds  to  a  variety  in  the 

*  Menander,  p.  247,  ed.  Miiller. 

*  Packer, '  £.  H.  B.'  zi.  448. 

*  This  ia  BOggMted  by  Mr.  Fark«r,  iUd.  note  12. 
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(partly  oral)  sources  from  which  Menander  obtained  his  informa- 
tion on  Turkish  afiEairs. 

The  Chinese  annals  are  more  satisfactory  in  giving  definite 
facts  as  to  the  succession  and  chronology  of  the  southern  khans 
than  the  Boman  historians  are  for  the  northern  khans.  But  from 
Menander  we  learn  who  succeeded  as  chief  khan  to  the  throne  of 
Silzibul.  His  name  was  Arsilas — a  name  which  certainly  suggests 
a  Greek  corruption  of  the  lion  name  of  the  Seljuks.  And  he  suc- 
ceeded because  he  was  elder  by  birth  than  any  other  claimant. 
This  is  what  we  must  infer  from  the  brief  statement :  'ApatKas  hi 
ovofia  r^  iraKaLript^  fiovdpx(p  Tovp/coDv,  Arsilas  may  have  been 
either  a  brother  of  Silzibul  or  a  son  older  than  Turxanth.^ 

The  northern  and  southern  realms  were  intimately  connected 
by  geographical  continuity,  as  well  as  by  ties  of  kinship.  At  one 
time  they  might  combine  together  against  a  common  enemy ;  at 
another,  when  the  chief  khans  were  weak,  they  might  each  present 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  independent  peoples.  It  was  by 
combining  together  that  they  succeeded  in  destroying  the  nation  of 
the  Ephthalites  or  Abdels.^  This  achievement  is  ascribed  by 
Chinese  writers  to  Mukan;^  by  Greek  and  Persian  sources  to 
Bilzibul.^®     The  inference  is  that  it  was  a  common  enterprise. 

III.  Leaving  Menander,  we  come  to  the  remarkable  Turkish 
digression  in  the  seventh  book  of  Theophylactus  Simocatta.  It  is 
interesting  to  watch  the  savants  of  Constantinople  gradually  extend- 
ing their  knowledge  of  the  peoples  of  Central  Asia.  In  a.d.  668 
they  make  discoveries  about  the  northern  Turks ;  ten  years  later 
their  view  extends  to  southern  Turkey ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury it  reaches  to  Taugast  and  remote  China. 

In  598  the  khan  of  the  Turks  sent  an  embassy  to  Maurice — 
an  embassy,  as  a  Bussian  writer  observes,*^*  of  diplomatic  politeness 
to  a  friendly  sovereign.  We  are  not  told  the  khan's  name.  There 
is  a  notice  in  Tabari  which  suggests  that  before  588-9  Arsilas 
had  been  succeeded  by  another,  named  Shaba  or  Shava.^^  More 
important  are  some  records  in  the  Chinese  annals  which  will  have 
to  be  considered  presently.  Whatever  his  name,  this  khan  described 

'  I  cannot  follow  Mr.  Parker's  proposal  to  identify  Tnrxanth  with  Talopien,  son  of 
Mukan  (loc,  cit).  For  this  implies  the  identification  of  Mukan  with  Silzibul,  which 
Mr.  Parker  rightly  rejected  (p.  439). 

■  *Afi9tXol  in  Theophylactus,  yii.  7,  8,  and  in  a  Syriac  document.  Land,  Anecdota 
Syriaca,  iii.  887 ;  Haital  in  Persian  sources.    Cf.  Noldeke,  Tabari,  p.  115. 

*  Parker,  ubi  supra,  p.  488,  and  442  n.  3. 

**  Menander,  p.  226 ;  Theophanes  Byz.,  p.  270  (ed.  Miiller) ;  Theophylactus,  loc. 
cU, ;  Tabari,  p.  159. 

'••  Kulakovski,  Viz.  Vremennik,  loc  ciL  p.  18. 

"  P.  269.  The  expedition  of  this  khan  against  Persia  is  mentioned,  and  he  is 
described  as  the  chief  king  of  the  Turks.  It  has  been  proposed  to  identify  Shava  with 
the  Chinese  Chao-wou.  The  Armenian  historian,  Sebaeos,  also  mentions  the  expedi- 
tion, but  gives  no  name  to  the  khan  (Bussian  transl.  by  Patkanian,  p.  78). 
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himself  as  the  'Great  Laid  of  eeven  races,  and  controller  of  seven 
cliiueB  of  the  world/     TheopbylaetiiB  explains  by  recoiintijig  the 
Turkish  conquest  of  the  Ephthalites,  the  Avars  the  true  Avars  ^^) ,  the 
Ogor  and  *  the  ethnarch  of  Kolch/   He  commits  the  mistake  of  attri- 
buting to  the  reigning  khan  the  subjngatiou  of  the  Ephthalites,  winch 
Jmd  really  been  tlie  work  of  Silzibul  and  Mnkan.     As  to  the  date  of 
the  reduction  of  the  Ogor,  the  Chinese  annals  appear  to  be  silent. 
It  cannot  bo  decided  whether  Theophylactns  falls  into  a  similar 
error  in  regard  to  them  and  in  regard  to  the  conquest  of  the  Avars, 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  rebellion  of  Turum  against  the  klian, 
and  the  battle  of  Ikar.     He  seems,  from  the  whole  context,  to  imply 
that  it  was  on  the  successful  termination  of  this  civil  war  that  the 
khan  sent  the  embassy  to  Maurice,     But  we  cannot  safely  make  any 
inference  as  to  the  time  that  may  have  elapsed  between  the  end  of 
the  war  and  the  embassy.     Perhaps  the  Chinese  annals  may  shed 
some  faint  light  here  ;  for  the  civil  war  mentioned  by  Theophylactns 
immediately  suggests  the  disturbances  caused  by  Dalobian, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  the  chief  conclusions  which 
I  have  attempted  to  establish  is  to  place  the  scliism  or  division  of  the 
eastern  and  western  Turks  considerably  before  the  date  commonly 
assigned  to  it.  This  division  is  usuaDy  placed  after  the  death  of  Tapur 
(A.D,  581),  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Mukan,  five  years  after 
the  death  of  SilzibuL  We  have  seen  that  it  must  really  have 
taken  place  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Mukan  at  latest ;  the 
limit  being  the  year  5G7.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the 
Chinese  account  of  the  schism,  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Parker's  book 
*  A  Thousand  Years  of  the  Tartars,*  ^^  and  is  vei^  far  from  being 
clear  or  satisfactory. 

The  great  klian  Mukan  had  a  son  named  Dalobian,  by  an  inferior 
wife.  This  Dalobian,  when  his  uncle  Tapiir  died  in  581,  desired 
to  succeed  to  the  supreme  position,  and  was  disgusted  at  the 
election  of  his  cousin  Shaporo,  Accordingly,  ha  left  the  royal 
residence,  and  made  his  way  westward  to  the  region  of  Kiddja, 
Here  be  is  said  to  have  established  a  great  empire.  *  He  had  Lake 
Balkash  on  the  west,  his  dominions  included  Kashgar  to  the  south 
and  reached  to  the  desert  beyond  the  Altai  in  the  north/  But  it  is 
also  stated  that  he  sought  the  help  of,  or  took  refuge  with,  Tat-t'ou 
or  Tardou,  and  that  Tat-t*ou  styled  himself  '  Bukba  Khakan  of 
the  west/  **  And  we  are  thus  left  in  doubt  whether,  in  the  joint 
movement,  Dalobian  or  Tat-t'ou  1ms  the  better  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  chief  khan.  However  this  may  have  been,  Dalobian 
was  presently  overthrown,  and  made  a  prisoner  by  Chulagn  (or 

'*  There  seems  no  reason  to  decline  to  identify  tbc«o  Avars  with  the  modern  Avtra 
who  HvQ  m  the  Lesghiiin  disinot  of  ttie  Cnuc&stis* 

>*  P,  231  sqq>  In  *  K.  H.  It/  xt.  442,  n.  5,  Mr.  Purker  aeems  to  suggest  another 
version,  that  Dalobian  set  up  a  rival  khanate  to  a.p*  573  (?). 

»»  Parker,  A  Thousand  Ytara  of  the  Tartar*,  pp.  189,  28a. 
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Chulohod),  the  brother  of  Shaporo.  The  succesgion  in  the  newly 
founded  western  khanate  went,  with  the  sanction  apparently  of 
Shaporo  and  Ghulohou,  to  a  kinsman  named  Neri  Ehakan. 

Now,  this  story  has  internal  marks  of  incredibility.  It  rests,  of 
course,  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  only  one  undivided 
Turkish  empire  in  the  reigns  of  Mukan  and  Tapur.  Dalobian  and 
Tat-t*ou  are  represented  as  rebelling,  and  occupying  the  western 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  setting  up  there  an  independent  and 
sovereign  power.  The  rebellion  is  suppressed,  but  we  are  amazed  to 
find  that  the  provinces  are  not  brought  back  to  their  allegiance  to 
Shaporo.  On  the  contrary,  Shaporo  and  his  brother  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  the  very  thing  which  it  was  the  crime  of  Dalobian 
and  his  uncle  to  have  attempted.  They  found  a  rival  sovereignty  in 
the  west.  This  at  least  seems  to  be  the  implication  in  the  story 
told  by  Mr.  Parker. 

The  identification  of  Turkish  names  which  have  passed  through 
Chinese  channels  with  Turkish  names  which  have  passed  through 
Greek  channels  carries  little  conviction,  unless  the  evidence  is 
cumulative — unless,  for  example,  there  occur  two  groups  of  names, 
which  are  more  or  less  alike,  in  the  same  historical  connexion.  Now, 
three  of  the  actors  in  the  episode  of  the  revolt  of  Turum,  noticed 
by  Theophy  lactus,  bear  names  which  admit  of  being  compared,  without 
great  extravagance,  with  the  names  of  actors  in  the  episode  of  the 
rebellion  of  Dalobian.  The  three  most  important  persons  in  the 
eastern  realm  at  the  time  were  the  king  Shaporo,  his  brother 
Chulohou,  and  their  nephew  T*uli  (or  Duli).*^  Chulohou  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on*  Shaporo's  death,  and  T'uli  succeeded  Chulohou. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  said  about  T*uli  in  connexion  with  the  affair 
of  Dalobian,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  his 
uncle  and  sovereign.  Now,  Theophylactus  tells  us  that  the  nameless 
khan  of  the  western  Turks,  menaced  by  the  revolt  of  Turum, 
obtained  the  help  of  *  three  other  great  khans,'  and  he  gives  their 
names.  They  were  called  Sparzeugun,  Kunaxolan,  and  Tuldich.** 
It  is  very  tempting  to  see  in  the  first  part  of  Spar-zeugun  the  name 
of  the  khan  Shaporo  or  Shapor,  and  in  zeugiin  the  title  zieghu.  This 
title  was  borne  by  subordinate  khans  of  the  royal  house,  and  would 
not  have  been  applied  to  Shaporo  after  his  accession  in  a.d.  581 ; 
to  this  point  I  shall  return  in  a  moment.  We  can  also,  without 
much  strain  on  our  credulity,  see  in  Tul-dich  the  name  T*uli  and  the 
title  djigin}'^  The  approximation  of  Kunaxolan  to  Chulagu  or 
Chulohou  would,  taken  by  itself,  have  little  probability.    But,  in  the 

**  In  the  '  E.  H.  R.'  uhi  supra,  Mr.  Parker  calls  him  Tulan. 

"  Thcophyl.  p.  259,  ed.  de  Boor,  2iropf«w7oCv,  Kovya^oXdv^  TovA.8ix. 

"  A  Tliousand  Years  of  iJic  Tartars,  p.  232.  •  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  Chinese, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  often  use  such  titles  as  stieghu  and  djigin  as  personal  names,  e.g. 
Mukan  Djigin,'  Zieghu  Chulagu.  Zieghu  became  a  regular  title  o!  the  khan  of  the 
western  Turks.    Compare  also  pp.  180, 181. 
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context — if  the  connexion  of  the  revolt  of  Torum  with  that  of 
Dalobian  be  entertained — the  forms  are  near  enough  to  represent 
conceivably  the  same  Turkish  name.^^ 

The  story  of  Theophylactus  may  now  throw  light  on  the  Chinese 
records.  The  rebel  Turtim,  who  attempts  to  win  the  supreme 
power  in  the  western  kingdom,  is  a  relation  of  the  reigning  khan  of 
the  west.  The  khan  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  and  then  calls  in  the 
help  of  Sparzeugun  and  the  others.  Their  united  forces  defeat 
Turum  at  Ikar,  and  the  khan  remains  undisputed  master  of  his 
dominions.  If  we  remember  that  the  royal  houses  of  the  western 
and  eastern  Turks  were  closely  related,  we  may  venture  to  take 
Turum  as  the  name  of  the  person  whom  the  Chinese  sources 
designate  by  the  title  Dalobian.**  On  this  view,  the  rebellion  of 
Dalobian  would  have  a  double  complexion :  at  once  a  quarrel  with 
the  eastern  khan  and  an  attempt  to  usurp  the  throne  of  the  western 
khan. 

Now,  there  is  another  point  which  it  is  important  to  observe.  It 
appears  that  Dalobian  quarrelled  and  left  the  court  before  his 
uncle  Tapur's  death  and  his  cousin  Shaporo's  succession.  Mr. 
Parker  says  :  *  In  581  Talopien  openly  broke  with  him  [Tapur]  and 
sought  help  from  his  uncle  Tat-t*ou.'  This  circumstance  would 
illustrate  the  readiness  of  Shaporo  to  help  the  western  khan 
against  Dalobian.  Shaporo,  not  yet  khan,  would  have  been  ready 
to  purchase  a  guarantee  from  the  khan  of  the  west  to  support  his 
claims  to  the  throne,  by  lending  help  against  Dalobian,  his  rival — 
more  ready  than  if  he  had  actually  gained  the  coveted  prize.  And  if 
the  intervention  of  Shaporo  took  place  before  Tapur's  death,  the  title 
ziegliu,  which  we  may  venture  to  see  in  zeugun,  would  be  thereby 
explained.**^ 

If  this  combination  is  right — the  very  nature  of  our  sources 
drives  us  to  combinations — Theophylactus  has  clearly  conceived  the 
battle  of  Ikar  as  having  been  fought  fifteen  years  or  so  later  than 
its  true  date  :  just  in  the  same  way  as  he  has  postdated  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Ephthalites. 

"  Kovpa^o\dy  (var.  -d)  may  be  a  corruption  of  Kov\a^o\dy  by  a  familiar  kind  of 
dissimilation.  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  -ffoKdy,  In  his  Hiin-Avar  st6-fs  nevlaj- 
Strom,  appended  to  his  A  magyarok  eredete,  V&mb6ry  explains  (p.  421)  this  name  as 
equivalent  to  quartermastery  and  Taldich  as  mourner.  He  o£fors  explanations  also  of 
the  other  proper  names  in  Menander  and  Theophylactus.  I  cannot  criticise  from  the 
Turkish  side ;  but  they  sound  completely  unconvincing. 

'^  Dalobian  or  talopien  was  a  title ;  Parker,  A  Tlumsand  Years  of  the  Tartars^ 
p.  180.    In  the  same  way  the  true  name  of  Shaporo  was  Shetu. 

**  In  any  case,  there  is  little  difficulty  about  the  use  of  this  title.  For,  supposing 
Shaporo  to  have  already  succeeded  Tapur  at  the  time  when  he  was  appealed  to  for 
help  by  the  khan  of  the  west,  the  sources  or  informants  of  Theophylactus  were  most 
likely  to  transfer  to  the  supreme  khan  of  the  east  a  title  which  soon  afterwards  came 
to  b^  commonly  used  by  the  supreme  khan  ol  the  west. 
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IV .  For  the  sake  of  olearness  I  may  briefly  state  the  main  points 
of  this  paper : — 

(1)  The  division  of  the  north-western  from  the  south-eastern 
Turks  took  place  at  least  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  earlier  than  is 
assumed  in  Chinese  histories.  It  cannot  have  taken  place  later 
than  567,  and  it  probably  took  place  earlier  (perhaps  during  the 
reign  of  Tumen  or  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Mukan  in  558). 

(2)  The  mountains  Ekt&g  and  Ektel  in  Menander  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. Ekt4g  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Altai,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  north-western  khan ;  Ektel  is  in  the  province  of  Eansuh, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  south-western  khan. 

(8)  It  is  suggested  that  Theophylactus  has  postdated — or, 
more  strictly,  implied  too  late  a  date  for ;  he  does  not  commit  him- 
self to  a  distinct  note  of  time — the  episode  of  Turum,  and  that  this 
episode  may  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  Chinese  notices 
of  the  movement  of  Dalobian  in  581.  This  suggestion  is  modestly 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Chinese  scholars,  as  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  the  hazards  which  attend  such  reconstruction  when 
one  is  ignorant  of  Chmese ;  and  if  it  is  not  acceptable,  it  may 
possibly  help  them  to  discover  something  better.  The  solution 
of  questions  like  these,  if  indeed  they  are  capable  of  a  final 
solution,  can  only  be  reached  by  co-operation  between  Chmese 
students  and  those  who  have  spent  some  time  over  the  works  of 
the  Greek  historians. 

J.  B.  BUEY. 
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The  Archers  at  Crecy 

IN  the  following  pages  I  have  collected  a  few  passages  which  will  be 
found  to  support  Mr.  Hereford  George's  theory  of  the  archer 
formation  at  Crecy/  although,  indeed,  they  almost  all  deal  with 
other  battles.  Mr.  George  has  not  actually  been  the  first  to  state 
the  theory  for  one  particular  battk.  Viollet-le-Duc — not  quite 
anticipating  Mr.  George  in  that  he  considered  that  the  English 
divisions  at  Crecy  were  placed  one  behind  another — ^nevertheless 
saw  that  the  deadliness  of  the  volleys  was  due  to  the  archers  falling 
back  to  the  wings  as  the  French  cavalry  pushed  on  to  reach  the 
dismounted  men-at-arms  'in  the  background.'  Pendant  que  Us 
hammea  d'amiea  a  pied  soutenaient  bravement  le  choc^  lea  archera  ae 
jeterent  aur  le  flanc  de  Vattaque.^  Sir  James  Ramsay  in  his 
'  Lancaster  and  York/  and  Mr.  Gardiner  in  his  '  School  Atlas/  give 
plans  almost  identical  with  Mr.  George's  for  Agincourt.  But  the 
former  has  not  yet  worked  out  the  theory  for  Edward  Ill's  battles, 
and  the  latter  gives  a  totally  different  plan  for  Crecy.  Mr.  George 
has  alone  traced  a  'permanent  system  '  through  the  whole  of  the 
hundred  years'  war. 

I  wish  to  help  to  strengthen  his  theory,  and  to  justify  an 
appeal  from  Crecy  to  other  battles  on  two  grounds.  The  evolution 
of  the  English  tactics  begins  with  Falkirk ;  then  comes  the  defeat 
of  Bannockburn,  followed  by  the  revenge  at  Dupplin  Moor  and 
Halidon  Hill;  the  archers  further  distinguish  themselves  at 
Cadsand  and  Sluys,  at  the  assault  of  the  unwalled  town  of  Caen, 
and  at  the  passage  of  the  ford  of  Blanche-Tache.  Is  it  likely  that 
the  king  himself,  and  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Oxford,  and  Arundel, 
and  many  knights,  who  were  all  present  at  Halidon  Hill,*  drew  up 
the  army  at  Crecy  without  remembering  how  that  memorable 
victory  was  won,  or  that  they  fought  on  a  system  devised  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  ?  Secondly,  when  the  French  at  last  learnt 
that  a  new  weapon  and  a  new  formation — new  to  them,  in  spite  of 
what  they  must  have  heard  of  battles  in  distant  Scotland,  in  spite 

>  English  Historical  Review,  x.  733  seqq,  (1895). 

'  Diclionnaire  du  Mobilier  Frangais,  voL  yi.  Appendix,  p.  875. 

*  Bymer,  15  and  16  July  1838.  The  list  of  witnesses  to  the  treaties  made  with 
Patrick  of  Danbar  and  William  Keith  concerniiig  the  surrender  of  Berwick  unless 
relieved  before  20  July ;  battle  fought  19  July. 
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of  their  own  losses  at  Caen  and  Poissy  and  the  Somme — were 
triumphantly  successful  against  their  old-fashioned,  clumsy  charge 
of  mailed  horsemen,  they  set  to  work  to  find  a  remedy.  They 
fought  on  foot,  leaving  only  a  picked  force  on  horseback  to  *  rush  * 
the  archers,  obviously  on  a  plan  devised  by  their  Scottish  allies ; 
they  made  their  armour  stronger  and  stronger,  they  cut  down  their 
lances  to  five  feet,  they  used  more  frequently  their  heavy  axes,  and 
brought  pavises  into  the  field.  But  the  English  had  no  need  to 
alter  or  to  add  to  their  dispositions.  They  simply  had  to  learn 
how  to  attack  their  enemy  in  the  same  formation  in  which  they  had 
repulsed  him  at  Crecy.  Chandos  at  Poitiers  knows  the  right 
moment  to  quit  the  defensive  and  to  deliver  the  crushing  counter- 
attack. At  Auray  he  has  a  scientific  general  to  face,  Du  Guesclin 
himself,  and  his  own  archery  is  useless  against  the  heavy  armour 
and  pavises ;  but  he  wins  in  the  same  formation  by  bringing  one 
division  to  support  another,  and  by  utilising  to  the  full  his  reserve 
under  Hugh  Calverley,  the  ablest  English  commander  next  to 
himself.  Navarette  is  only  Auray  on  a  larger  scale,  the  archers 
being  more  effective.  After  a  long  interval  Agincourt  is  won  by 
Henry's  army  advancing  in  the  same  formation,  but  without  a 
reserve.  The  only  innovation  on  the  English  side  is  the  use  of 
stakes.  We  are  on  these  grounds  completely  justified  in  drawing 
inferences  about  one  battle  from  what  we  know  of  others  ;  Crecy 
was  fought  upon  principles  learnt  by  experience  in  Scotland  ;  after 
Crecy  the  same  principles  had  to  be  perfected,  but  were  not  altered. 
Now  Mr.  George  works  out  his  theory  on  these  lines,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  he  does  not  make  enough  of  the  earlier  battles* 
He  denies  that  a  *  permanent  system  *  was  adopted  before  Crecy. 
But  the  chroniclers  help  us  considerably,  and  the  theory  can  be 
strengthened  by  a  glance  at  the  years  between  Bannockbum  and 
the  French  war. 

To  speak  first  on  the  general  necessities  of  the  case  from  the 
English  point  of  view.  At  Falkirk  Edward  I's  heavy  cavalry  was 
powerless  against  Wallace's  rings  of  pikes,  so  he  brought  up  his 
archers.  But  obviously  the  lances  and  the  bows  were  separate 
corps,  and  the  victory  was  gained  because  the  Scots  were  sta- 
tionary; they  had  not  the  skill  to  manoeuvre,  like  the  highly 
trained  Swiss  pikemen.  At  Bannockburn  Bruce  supported  his 
pikes  by  cavalry,  and  we  have  the  sudden  sweep  of  the  light  horse 
on  to  the  flank  of  the  English  front  line  of  archers;  then  the 
English  knights  rode  straight  at  the  main  army  of  Scots,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  archers  left  in  the  rear  were  useless.*     Lances  and 

*  See  Mr.  George's  account  of  Bannockburn,  Battles  of  English  History^  p.  49. 
The  Scots  cavalry  cannot  hare  cut  up  the  whole  of  the  archer  force ;  Baker  of  Swin- 
brook  (edit.  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  p.  8)  distinotly  says  that  the  archers  were  in  the 
rear;  so  does  Abbot  Burton  of  Meaux  (Chnm.  de  MelsOy  edit.  £.  A.  Bond,  Bella 
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bows  were  still  in  separate  bodies,  and  were  out  of  tonch  with  each 
other ;  moreover  the  front  was  too  narrow.^  The  English  com- 
manders had  in  the  future  battles  to  lay  to  heart  these  lessons ; 
they  had  to  fight  on  a  wide  enough  front,  to  teach  discipline  to  the 
impetuous  knights,  to  combine  them  with  the  plebeian  archers  for 
mutual  protection,  and  to  utilise  the  latter  fully.  At  Dupplin 
Moor  and  at  Halidon  Hill  we  find  that  these  reforms  were  carried 
out ;  knights  and  men-at-arms  fought  on  foot  with  their  horses  held 
just  behind  them,  and  in  touch  with  the  archers  on  the  wings, 
which  sloped  out  towards  the  enemy  en  potence. 

Not  only  are  men-at-arms  and  archers  in  each  division,  but  the 
archers  are  the  links  by  which  the  divisions  are  connected  with 
each  other.  On  Mr.  George's  theory  the  arrangement  is  an  admi- 
rable one.  There  may  be  one  solid  phalanx  of  dismounted  men-at- 
arms  in  the  background,^  with  each  archer  wing  sloping  outwards 
towards  the  front,  as  at  Dupplin  Moor ;  or  two  such  phalanxes,  so  that 
the  intermediate  wings  of  archers  form  a  hollow  wedge,  as  at  Grecy ; 
or  three,  as  at  Halidon  Hill  and  Auray  and  Agincourt.  At  all  these 
battles,  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  two  or  three  divisions 
must  be  abreast ;  but  at  need  they  could  be  arrayed  irregularly,  as 
at  Poitiers,  or  en  echelon,  as  presumably  at  Navarette,  and  possibly 
at  Auray.  The  flanks  are  reasonably  secure  now,  especially  if  the 
whole  army  is  posted  on  a  curving  slope,  because  not  only  is  there 
nearly  always  a  reserve  higher  up  the  hill,  which,  moving  on  an 
inner  arc,  can  always  get  into  position  long  before  the  enemy  can 
come  round  on  the  outside  to  turn  the  position,  but  also  because  the 
extreme  right  or  left  archer  lines  can  quickly  be  bent  back  into  the 
shape  of  a  wedge,  so  as  to  keep  him  always  within  range.  Again, 
the  archers  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  animated  dummies;  they 
eould  spread  out  in  lines  parallel  to  their  men-at-arms,  gall  the 
enemy  as  he  approached,  or  by  their  galling  volleys  compel  him 
to  approach,  and  then  fall  back  into  their  wedge-like  formation  as 
his  charge  was  pressed  home.  This  is  the  crisis  of  each  battle 
which  the  theory  so  well  suits.  The  heaviest  volleys  come  from 
the  apex  of  each  wedge,  not  necessarily  acutely  pointed,  but  perhaps 
somewhat  flattened ;  every  passage  shows  us  that,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  modem  artillery,  the  'fire'  was  rapid  and  concentrated 
upon  certain  points  of  the  attacking  line,  si  onniement,  as  Froissart 
and  others  say  over  and  over  again.  The  badly  armoured  Scots  in 
their  unvizored  helmets,^  or  the  French  horses,  which  were  not 

Series,  1867,  vol.  ii.  p.  881).  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  constant  Scottish  tradition 
that  there  was  this  rapid  charge  on  the  flank  of  the  foremost  archers,  besides 
Barbour's  well-known  lines. 

*  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  (edit.  J.  Stevenson,  p.  225) :  *  Istom  processnm  andlvi  a 
quodam  fidedigno,  qni  fait  praesens  et  vidit.* 

*  *  On  fons  de  lenr  bataiUe,*  Froissart's  celebrated  phrase  for  Grecy. 

*  ChromfilA  (/  IdmsmiU  PP*  S^B,  278.   Pppplin  Moor:  'Ita  ezoaeoaTenutf  et 
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completely '  covered/  were  blinded  and  maddened.  Like  sheep  they 
ponred  along  and  streamed  into  the  space  of  least  resistance,  t.e. 
where  the  arrows  fell  least  densely,  between  the  sloping  archer 
lines ;  they  blundered  along,  with  their  heads  down,  and  now  the 
volleys  were  aimed  into  their  flanks;  they  swerved  inwards,  but 
still  they  managed  to  reach  the  steady  lines  of  the  English  men-at- 
arms  ;  by  mere  weight  they  even  forced  the  latter  somewhat  back. 
But  orderly  lines  must  prevail  over  disorderly  rushing  mobs.  The 
English  men-at-arms  held  their  ground,  the  archers  still  poured  in 
their  shafts  from  the  wings,  and  the  charge  expended  itself.  The 
language  used  in  the  accounts  of  Dupplin  Moor  and  Agincourt 
might  refer  to  one  and  the  same  battle;  and  Mr.  George  has 
insisted  on  this  being  the  correct  account  of  Grecy.  The  English 
men-at-arms  come  into  action  without  disordering  their  own  archers- 
More  than  this,  they  face  the  enemy  while  the  archers  still  keep 
up  their  murderous  *  fire.' 

Dupplin  Moor. — The  expedition  of  Edward  Baliol  to  win  the 
throne  of  Scotland  was  really  an  English  one.  His  supporters, 
such  as  Gilbert  of  Umfraville,  earl  of  Angus,  and  David  Hastings 
of  Strathbogie,  earl  of  Athole,  Henri  de  Beaumont,  Wake,  and 
others,  were  the  '  disinherited '  nobles  of  the  anti-Bruce  faction,  of 
Norman  or  French  descent,  who  claimed  estates  in  Scotland  by 
marriages  or  by  grants.  They  were  in  reality  as  English  as  the 
Percies  or  Nevilles.  It  was  an  English  ^  expedition,  the  start  was 
from  the  Humber,  and  the  Lanercost  chronicler  always  calls  them 
Anglici.  Of  our  chief  authority,  the  anonymous  canon  of  Brid- 
lington,^ the  bishop  of  Oxford  says  that  we  are  '  arguing  in  the 
dark'  as  to  this  exact  date  of  writing.  The  present  form  of 
chronicle  points  to  a  date  about  1877,  but  the  *  original  draft '  by 
internal  evidence  seems  to  end  at  1889  and  to  belong  to  one  writer. 
The  account  is  so  graphic,  and  there  is  so  much  detail,  that  we  are 
almost  justified  in  thinking  that  the  canon  got  his  information  at 
first  hand  from  some  soldier  returning  to  his  Yorkshire  home. 
The  inmates  of  the  northern  religious  houses  were  usually  well 
posted  in  the  events  of  the  Scottish  wars,  for  the  raids  from  over 
the  border  materially  affected  them,  and  at  least  the  traditions 
of  battles  had  more  meaning  for  them  than,  let  us  say,  for  the 
chroniclers  of  St.  Albans. 

Our  canon  says  (p.  104)  that  when  BaUol's  little  army  first 
landed  in  Fife,  and  had  a  brush  with  some  Scots,  the  knights  had 

vulneraverunt  in  facie.*  Halidon :  *  Vulnerati  in  facie  et  ezcaecati  in  hoc  beUo,  sieat 
in  priori  apud  Gledenmore,  quod  se  ipsos  adjuTare  nan  poterant,  et  ideo  cito  faoiem 
aagittaram  ictubas  arertere  et  cadere  incepemnt.' 

*  The  celebrated  Walter  Manny  accompanied  this  expedition  (Bobert  of  Avesbtiry, 
ed.  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  p.  296). 

•  Qesta  Edwardi  Tertii  Auctore  Bridlmgtoniensit  printed  in  the  ChronicUt  of  ihi 
Beigru  of  Edward  land  Edward  II,  voL  iL,  ed.  Stabbs,  Bolls  Serieg,  1883« 
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to  fight  on  foot,  equU  etiam  nondaw  (f<r  navibus  edui^tis.  This  ia 
the  earliest  liiivt  of  the  new  English  ixAicy  of  dismounting,  and 
suggests  that  it  was  originally  accidental,  and  was  continued  be* 
cause  found  to  he  so  effective.  He  does  not  actually  say  that  they 
fought  also  at  Dupphn  Moor  on  foot,  but  we  gather  it  from  his 
account.  He  gives  us  the  important  battle  on  p,  106,  The 
EngUah  army  was  composed  of  500  equiteB  et  armatif  milU  pedites 
et  sagittani* 

.  .  .  Dispositis  itaque  turmis  et  BagiUariis  suiB,  ut  coUateralea  cuneos 
hoatium  invaderent,  ipai  annati  magnum  exercitam  expugnabanL  Et 
facto  congressu  Scotorum  impetum  pnmo  non  ferentes,  ahquantulum 
retrocedere  compelluntur,  et  de  superius  animati  resistant  clypeoB  ictibus 
praetendendo  ;  hostiimi  vero  minorea  tuntiae  per  sagittarioa  plurimum 
lacerati,  adhaerere  magno  exercitui  compelluntur,  et  in  bcevi  conglobati 
alius  ab  alio  premebatur  ;  ita  a  suia  sui'ocati,  et  magia  quam  gladiorum 
ictibua  verberati,  acervum  valde  mirabOe  componebant.  Sicque  condensati, 
ac  si  fuiaaent  funibus  colUgati,  miserabiliter  expirabant.  .  ,  ,  Massa 
giquidem  vel  acervus  praedictus  altitudinem  quindecim  pedum  habebat. 

The  Lanercost  chronicler  (p-  268)  has  been  already  quoted  as 
drawing  our  attention  to  the  blinding  effect  of  the  archery ;  the 
Scots,  he  says,  were  wounded  in  the  face  and  utterly  routed ; 
in  prime  tamen  congFessu^  qiiando  Auglici  et  Scotti  fixis  in  alterutrum 
lanceia  confligebant,  Scotti  repellebant  Anghcos  quasi  per  viginti  pedea 
vel  triginta. 

Mr.  J.  H*  Burton  talks  of  this  battle  as  '  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  war,*  and  of  '  the  enormous  slaughter  which  beyond  all  doubt 
befell  the  army/  the  very  largest  figures  of  the  victorious  army 
being  barely  over  3,000<^*^  There  is  no  mystery  here,  anymore  than 
there  is  at  Agincourt,  if  we  reasonably  adopt  Mr.  George*8  theory 
of  the  formation — ^the  archers  now  for  the  first  time  acting  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Scots  and  rolling  them  into  one  helpless  mass  *  it 
was  a  mystery  only  to  those  who,  with  the  memory  of  Bannockburn 
behind  them,  thought  themselves  invincible. 

Halidon  Hill. — The  tactics,  according  to  the  canon  of  Brid* 
lington,  were  the  same.  But,  as  Edward  of  England  had  now  come 
to  the  assietanee  of  Edward  Biiliol,  the  army  was  much  larger.  It 
was  formed  into  three  divisions,  each  with  wings,  instead  of  the 
one  division  with  wings,  as  at  Dupplin  Moor,     On  p,  114  he  says — 

Kex  Aoghae  .  .  .  reliquum  vero  exercitum  in  trea  cuneos  tunc 
divisit.  Quorum  pri mum  marscallo^*  fTatriqu©  buo  Johanni  de  Eltham 
comiti  Comubiae  *  *  .  commendavit.  Comes  de  Ascecle  [Athole]  David 
huic  tiu-mae  alam  a  dextria  versus  mare,  et  comes  de  Angos  Gilbertus  de 
Unfravilla  alium  a  laeva  simihter  faciebat.     Secundam  vero  aciem  ipse 

Ilobert  of  kymhut^r  as  above,  p,  296,  eoufirmB  the 


'*  History  of  Scotlattd,  ii.  315. 
BridUngtoniaiit  1,500  men, 

^<  Thotnaji  of  BrDtherloQr  earl  of  Norfolk^  U%a  kiiig*9  anolflt 
15  aad  16  July,  1333,  ghQw  tbat  he  was  present* 
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rex  Angliae  hinc  inde,  at  superios,  alis  compositis ;  tertiam  quoqae  tar- 
mam  regi  Scotiae  Balliolensi,  alis  ut  superias  dispositis,  ut  instrueret,  as- 
mgnavit.    Sagittarii  alis  singulis  deputantar. 

The  battle  need  not  be  described.  All  the  chroniclers  give  the 
glory  to  the  archers,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  men-at-arms  came  into 
action,  as  well  as  the  picked  reserve  of  200  horse.  The  Lanercost 
chronicler  (p.  278)  has  an  expressive  phrase;  the  leading  Scots, 
blinded  as  they  were  by  the  arrows,  swerved  and  wheeled  round  to 
attack  Baliol's  left  division  {diverterunt  se  Scoti  quod  primo  obvia- 
verunt).  Baker  of  Swinbrook  ^^  has  it  that  this  was  the  first  battle 
where  the  English  men-at-arms  fought  on  foot,  in  conscious  imita- 
tion of  the  Scots. 

The  Campaign  of  1346. — One  interesting  detail  of  the  attack 
upon  the  unwalled  town  of  Caen  is  to  be  found  in  the  official 
bulletin  sent  to  the  archbishop  by  Lord  Burghersh.^'  It  shows 
that  the  policy  of  supporting  archers  by  men-at-arms  was  the  secret 
of  the  English  tactics. 

Et  quant  nous  estoiomus  venuz  tot  a  la  villa,  si  pres  com  nous  poje- 
mus,  noz  archers  alerunt  tot  dreit  a  pount  et  les  asailenmt  par  trere.  Et 
en  le  meyn  temps  vindrunt  a  eux  ascuns  gentz  darmez  et  loiur  donerunt 
fort  asaut,  si  qe  pur  doute  de  blessure  de  noz  gentz,  par  cause  qe  home 
quida  qe  nuls  gens  darmez  de  noz  i  fusount,  forke  archers  moun  Seignur 
de  Warewyke,  mareschal,  11  f ut  maunde  de  part  le  roi  pur  eux  retrere. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  herce  as  Froissart  used 
it,  but  a  corroboration  of  the  'hollow  wedge*  theory  is  forth- 
coming. The  baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  quotes  in  his  notes  to 
Froissart  a  certain  chronicle  of  Valenciennes,**  which  may  or  may 
not  be  the  work  of  a  man  who  understood  tactics,  but  the  following 
words  contain  a  strong  undesigned  coincidence.  The  king  Tie  Jist 
que  deux  hataUhs  d'archiers  a  deux  costes  en  la  maniere  d'un  eacut  ; 
et  au  viilieu  d'eulx  se  tenoit  le  prince  de  Oalles.  Our  chronicler 
thought  that  the  Black  Prince,  Warwick,  Northampton,  Arundel, 
Suffolk,  and  all  their  men  formed  only  one  division  with  archer 
wings,  in  a  shield-shaped,  i.e.  wedge-like,  formation.  His  mistake 
is  sh'ght  in  comparison ;  his  support  of  Baker's  language  and  of 
those  who  translate  herce  by  *  wedge '  is  considerable.  Compare 
Wavrin's  similar  mistake  for  Agincourt. 

NEVHiLE's  Cross. — Abbot  Burton  of  Meaux  *^  wrote  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.    Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  the  editor,*^  says  that 

"  Ed.  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  p.  51. 

IS  Adam  of  Murimuth,  ed.  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  pp.  202,  203. 

»*  Froissart,  v.  p.  474,  notes. 

'*  Not  quoted  previously  for  Dnpplin  Moor,  because  his  words  there  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  canon  of  Bridlington.  For  Halidon  Hill  his  account  is 
meagre  (ii.  364,  370). 

"  Preface  to  Chron.  de  McUa,  vol.  i.  pp.  xliv,  jdix,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xxxiv,  xxxv ;  the 
battle,  iii.  61. 
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he  wrote  from  earlier  sonrcesy  and  his  language  closely  resembles 
and  often  is  identical  with  that  of  a  Cistercian  manuscript  of  the 
same  date ;  the  account  which  each  follows  has  the  air  of  coming 
from  some  northern  monastery  of  Cistercians.  He  makes  the 
figures  both  of  the  soldiers  engaged  and  of  the  slain  and  prisoners 
fairly  small — not  indeed  small  enough  according  to  the  pay  list  in 
Bymer,^^  but  small  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  he  does  not  let  his 
imagination  run  riot.    He  says  of  the  battle — 

Uterque  autem  exercitus  gentes  suas  in  tres  acies  dividebat  sagittariis 
a  latere  constitutis. 

The  Scots  and  English  faced  each  other  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  each  army  was  resolute  not  to  move. 

Sed  quingenti  sagittarii  Anglici  praecurrentes  Scottos  missilibus 
multipliciter  oonfossos  locum  prias  occupatum  deserere  et  ad  conflictum 
pergere  provocabant.  Eb  statim  factam  est  ut  omnes  acies  pedestres 
pariter  conflixerunt.  Et  Anglici  prime  aliqualiter  retrocedere  com- 
pelluntur,  sed  vires  resumentes  Scottis  ictus  debitos  rependerunt. 

AuRAY. — Sir  John  Chandos  in  this  battle  formed  three  divisions 
and  a  reserve,  each  of  500  men-at-arms  and  800  archers.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  battles  where  the  archery  was  ineffective  the 
proportion  of  bows  to  lances  is  small ;  10  to  4  is  an  ordinary  pro- 
portion in  the  great  victories.  On  this  occasion  the  archers  made 
no  impression  on  the  densely  packed  French  and  Bretons. 

Bien  est  Veritas  que  11  arcier  traiirent  de  commencement ;  mSs  leurs 
trSs  ne  greva  noient  as  Fran9ois,  car  il  estoient  trop  bien  armet  et  fort,  et 
ossi  bien  paveschiet  centre  le  tret.  Si  jett^rent  cil  arcier  leurs  ars  jus, 
qui  estoient  fort  compagnon,  able  et  legier,  et  se  bout^rent  entre  les  gens 
d'armes  de  lear  cost^,  et  puis  s'en  vinrent  k  ces  Franchois  qui  portoient 
ces  haces.  Si  se  aherdirent  k  iaulx  de  grant  volenti,  et  tollirent  de  com- 
mencement as  pluiseurs  leurs  haces,  de  quoi  il  se  combatirent  depuis  bien 
et  faiticement.^^ 

These  active  and  light  fellows  were  far  from  bemg  useless  when 
their  arrows  were  ineffective.  They  hurled  themselves  on  the 
enemy  without  getting  in  the  way  of  their  own  men-at-arms,  and 
by  their  side.  The  theory  of  the  archer  wings  of  all  three  divi- 
sions forming  intermediate  wedges  suits  this  language.  Froissart, 
whose  geography  is,  according  to  M.  Luce,  very  much  at  fault, 
nevertheless  received  his  facts  of  the  battle  from  the  herald  who 
brought  the  news  to  King  Edward,  and  from  knights  on  either 

>*  Viz.  900  men-at-arm8  and  9,000  arohera.  In  Bymer,  20  March  1847,  payment  ia 
ordered  lor  480  men-at-arma  and  2,880  arohera ;  the  oontingents  of  aU  the  prominent 
commanders  are  given,  bat  not  those  of  the  churchmen.  On  other  occasions  his  figores 
are  often  much  too  high. 

>•  Froissart,  Sooi6t6  de  THistoire  do  France,  ad.  Lace,  vL  168,  chap*  587. 
VOL.  XU.— NOt  XLVn.  F  F 
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side.^^  He  describes  this  battle  much  more  clearly  than  is  usual  with 
him,  as  if  he  made  his  first  draft  of  it  immediately  after  the  event. 
Navabetth  or  Najara. — Froissart's  account  is  almost  as  in- 
distinct for  this  battle  as  for  Crecy ;  he  has  abandoned  the  clear 
style  which  he  momentarily  adopted  for  Auray.  But  an  anonymous 
writer,  the  chronicler  of  the  *Quatre  Premiers  Valois,'  whose 
accuracy  is  strongly  praised  by  his  editor,  M,  Luce,  gives  us  a  hint 
of  the  use  made  of  the  archers.  Where  the  right  division  of 
English,  under  John  of  Gaunt  and  Ghandos,  faced  Du  Guesclin  and 
the  French  allies  of  Spain, 

trop  greva  las  diz  FranQoiz  une  bataille  d'archiers  d'Angleterre,  bien 
trois  mille  et  plus,  qui  traioient  de  travers  leur  bataille  sur  eulx  tant 
asprement  que  a  poa  qu'ilz  ne  veoient  goute,  et  alors  prindrent  les  Fran- 
9oiz  k  branler.^^ 

Evidently  a  flank  attack  broke  the  French,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  these  8,000  archers  belonged  to  the  wings  of  Ghandos's 
division,  or  were  the  same  as  the  3,000  sent  by  the  prince  from  his 
main  body,  whom  the  chronicler  mentions  on  the  next  page. 

AoiNcouRT. — It  is  needless  to  quote  again  in  full  the  words  of 
the  chaplain,  who  says  that  *  wedges '  of  archers  were  '  mixed ' 
between  the  three  divisions  of  men-at-arms.  Cuneus  is  in  itself 
a  vague  term,  though  the  choice  of  intermiacuisaet  points  to  its 
literal  meaning ;  so  herce  and  eacut,  the  words  employed  in  the  case 
of  Grecy,  may  not  mean  *  wedge ; '  but  the  use  of  three  words  by 
three  independent  writers,  two  of  them  writing  of  the  same  battle, 
which  all  can  mean  *  wedge,'  is  a  strong  argument.  But  another 
passage  from  the  chaplain  supports  my  application  of  Mr.  George's 
theory.    He  says — 

Sed  Gallorum  nobilitas  quae  plena  fronte  prius  accesserat,  ut  de  prope 
coniunctionem  venerat,  vel  timore  telorum,  quorum  adversitas  eos 
reptabat  per  latera  et  umbracula  cassidum,  vel  ut  citius  penetrarent 
nostram  fortitudinem  ad  vexilla,  diviserunt  se  in  tree  turmas,  invadentes 
bellum  nostrum  in  tribus  locis  ubi  erant  vexilla  ;  et  in  prima  mixtione 
lancearum  tam  feroci  impetu  grassati  sunt  nostros,  quod  eos  fere  ad 
longitudinem  lanceae  retrocedere  compulerunt.  ...  Et  tunc  bellum  in* 
fervebat  asperrimum,  et  sagittarii  nostri  transfixerunt  et  immiserunt 
telorum  aculeos  per  latera.  •  .  •  Sicque  in  tribus  locis  ubi  erat  fortitudo 
et  acies  vexillorum  nostrorum,  tanta  crevit  congeries  occisorum  et 
interiacentium  oppressorum,  quod  nostrates  ascenderunt  ipsas  congeries, 
quae  creverant  ultra  altitudinem  longitudinis  hominis.^^ 

The  fact  that  the  charging  French  parted  into  three  divisions  in- 
dicates that  the  hotly  concentrated  volleys  from  the  points  of  the  two 
intermediate  wedges,  as  well  as  from  the  outside  wings,  forced  them 

»•  Ibid.  p.  173. 

"  Published  by  the  Sooi^t^  de  THistoire  de  France,  ed.  Luce,  p.  179. 

"  Qeata  Henrki  Quinth  «d.  Williams,  English  Historical  Society,  pp.  53, 66, 
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to  huddle  themselves  blindly  into  the  three  spaces  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  so  on  to  the  men-at-arms.  Then  the  arrows  came  in  on 
their  flanks,  and  the  dead  were  afterwards  found  in  three  great 
heaps. 

But  the  chaplain  was  not  the  only  eye-witness.  Two  Bur- 
gundians  saw  the  fight,  St.  Kemy  on  the  English  side,  and  Wavrin, 
himself  a  soldier,  on  the  French  side.  Their  accounts  are  almost 
identical,  hut  not  entirely  so ;  they  shared  their  information  with 
each  other.  Wavrin  wrote  much  later,"'^'^  as  if  he  set  himself  to 
record  what  he  had  previously  told  St,  Kemy,  and  partly  to  correct 
him,  A  soklier's  reminiscences  may  in  after  life  become  confused* 
but  are  valuable  as  coming  from  a  soldier.     He  says — 

Le  roy .  .  ,  ne  fist  de  tous  ses  gens  que  wag  trope!  le  plus  estroit  et  amasse 
quil  peult,  ses  gens  darmes  ou  millieu  et  totttea  ses  banieres  assez  prez 
lime  de  lautre  ;  a  deux  costez  dee  hommes  darmes  estoient  les  archiers. 

(We  cannot  beheve  that  Henry  really  only  formed  one  division : 
Wavrin,  as  St.  Eemy  before  him,  may  have  confused  this  battle 
with  Verneiiil.  But  at  least  he  definitely  puts  the  archers  on  the 
wings.)  After  the  useless  conference  between  Henry  and  the 
French  lords 

le  roy  avoit  ordonne  iing  cbevallier  nomme  messire  Thoraaa  Harping- 
hiiem  pour  mettre  a  point  sea  archiers  au  front  devant  en  deux  hesles,  .  .  • 
Et  quant  lea  Angloia  veyrent  que  point  ne  les  aprochoient  lea  Francois, 
lis  marcherent  devers  eulz  tout  bellement.  .  .  .  Lors  les  archiers 
dAngleterre  quy,  comme  jay  dit,  estoient  sur  hesle,  se  veyrent  estre  prez 
assez,  ils  commencerent  a  tyrer.  ,  ,  ,  Mais  les  Francois  commencerent  a 
cncliner  leurs  chiefz,  especialement  ceulz  quy  uavoient  nulz  pavuiz,  pour 
limpetuosite  du  trait  Angloia,  qui  cheoit  si  onniement  que  nulz  nosoit  soy 
descouvrir  ne  regarder  en  hoult^  et  ainsi  allerent  un  peu  avaut  si  les  firent 
queique  petit  reculkr,  mais  anchois  quilz  peuissent  aborder  ensamble  y 
eut  moult  de  Francois  empeschies  et  navrez  dii  trait,  et  quant  ilz  furent 
venus  jusques  auz  Anglois  ilz  estoient,  comme  dit  est,  si  prez  serrcz  lun 
de  lautre  quilz  ne  povaiont  lever  leurs  brachz  pour  ferir  aur  leurs  annemis, 
dnon  aulcuns  quy  estoint  au  front  devant,''^ 

Beyond  the  important  discrepancy  as  regards  the  one  division 
where  the  chaplain  says  three,  tliis  description  is  powerfully  corro- 
borative of  the  other.  But  what  was  '  old  Shr  Thomas  Erpingham ' 
ordered  to  do  ?  The  EngUsh  had  already  advanced  and  taken 
up  ground  in  their  usual  battle  order;  therefore  Henry's  new 
orders  cannot  but  have  been  to  throw  forward  some  archers  to  gall 
the  French  and  to  make  them  attack.^*     The  French,  in  spite  of 

**  Jehan  de  Wavrin,  chev&lier,  8eign«ur  du  Foresiel,  as  he  Btjtcs  himself,  wrote  % 
Reoumk  dts  Croniques  d^Englettrrs ;  RoUh  Series,  ed.  W.  Hiu-dy,  1864  ;  introd,,  esp, 
p.  xlU,  He  waB  about  twenty  years  old  at  Agmcoort,  and  hia  father  and  brother  were 
there  slain* 

**  Ed.  W.  Hnrdy,  KoIIb  Series.  186g.  pp,  203,  211^213. 

«»  Hee  Colunel  Lloyd,  EKiSLi^M  Hij^iobical  liEViaw,  %*  539*  July  1095« 

r  »  2f 
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their  heavy  armour  and  vizored  bacinets,  cannot  endure  the  buffet- 
ing, any  more  than  the  badly  equipped  Scots  in  former  days. 
Then  we  get  the  usual  charge,  archers  falling  back  to  their  wedges, 
French  pushing  on  blindly  with  their  heads  down,  just  like  the 
Scots  at  Dupplin  Moor  and  Neville's  Gross,  unconsciously  pressing 
inwards,  even  by  sheer  weight  driving  the  English  men-at-arms  a 
bit  backwards,  then  huddled  into  a  powerless  mass  and  destroyed. 
The  lines  from  Elmham's  metrical  account,  based  clearly  on 
the  chaplain,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  impression  left  on  his 
mind  of  the  English  tactics.^ 

Francorum  turma  prorupit  ad  arcitenentes ; 

Turbo  sagittarom  vertere  terga  dedit. 
Horum  nobilitas  in  fronte,  tribus  data  turmis, 

Ad  vexilla  tribus  intulit  arma  locis : 
Quorum  sunt  latera  nostris  penetrata  sagittis, 

Fronsque  per  armatos  hostica  trita  fuit. 

Verneuil. — ^Wavrin  writes — 

Les  Anglois,  en  gectant  ung  hault  cry,  commencerent  de  marohier  et 
aller  avant  en  bonne  ordonnance,  les  archierssur  les  deux  hesles.^^ 

Monstrelet  puts  this  rather  more  strongly — 

et  forent  mis  les  archers  au  front  devant,  ayant  chasoun  ung  penchon 
devant  eulx  aguish  et  fich6  en  terre.  Et  estoient  les  plus  grans  fouoz 
(forces  or  foules  ?)  desdiz  archers  vers  les  deux  bous  de  la  bataille  en 
maniSre  de  heles.^^ 

If  most  of  the  archers  were  on  the  wings,  the  remainder  must  have 
been  the  skirmishers,  who  could  have  only  had  the  wmgs  to  retreat 
to  when  the  shock  of  battle  came.  Also  the  stakes  would  only 
have  been  planted  when  the  enemy  was  close.  The  duke  of  Bedford 
by  this  time  apparently  had  made  the  innovation  of  fighting  m  one 
large  division  in  place  of  three,  very  possibly  because  the  stakes 
encumbered  the  archers.  They  lost  in  mobility  what  they  gained 
in  defence.  But,  as  at  Agincourt,  the  English  and  their  allies  were 
the  attackers.  The  battle,  as  Wavrin  and  all  the  others  show,  was 
won  by  the  archers  of  the  reserve,  falling  fresh  on  the  French  flanks 
after  the  main  bodies  had  fought  hard  for  some  three-quarters  of 
an  hour. 

A  comparison  of  these  passages  shows  that  for  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years  the  English  tactics  remained  the  same,  and  what  is 
true  of  one  battle  is  more  or  less  true  of  another. 

J.  E.  MOBRIS. 

^  Rolls  Series,  1858,  ed.  C.  A.  Ck)le,  prefaoe,  p.  xllii,  and  pp.  121, 122. 

"  Ed.  W.  Hardy,  1879,  p.  110. 

2*  Ed.  Douet-D'Arcq,  for  the  Soci6t6  de  rHistoire  de  France,  iv.  193. 
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York  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries 


DURING  the  fourteenth  century  the  trade  of  York  had  developed 
rapidly ;  but  the  city  fell  under  the  royal  displeasure  during 
the  Lancastrian  rule,  and  became  a  centre  of  disaffection,  for  the 
imposing  personality  of  archbishop  Scrope  gained  him  a  large 
following  in  opposition  to  Henry  IV.  The  paramount  influence  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  whose  principal  Yorkshire  seat  was  at  Middle- 
ham  Castle,  induced  the  people  of  York  to  espouse  the  Yorkist 
cause  in  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  and  Edward  IV  on  his  march  to 
Scotland  was  entertained  royally  within  its  walls.  Benowned  as 
York  was  for  its  liberaUty  on  these  occasions,  its  hospitality  seems 
to  have  been  taxed  too  severely,  for  Sir  John  Paston,  when  arranging 
for  a  royal  visit  to  Norwich  later,  warns  the  people  '  to  provide 
them  wine  enough  lest  the  town  be  drunken  dry  as  York  was  when 
the  king  was  there.'  Bichard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  shared  his 
brother's  popularity ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  York  gild  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  more  than  once  obtained  from  the  king  special  privi- 
leges for  the  city.  After  he  became  king  he  visited  York,  where 
handsome  presents  were  lavished  upon  him,  the  creed  play  was 
enacted  for  his  benefit,  and  feasts  were  held  in  his  honour.  Bichard 
seems  to  have  recognised  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  for  he 
despatched  a  special  messenger  to  London  for  certain  robes  of 
state,  '  one  dowblet  of  purpill  satyn,  one  dowblet  of  tawney  satyn, 
two  short  gownes  of  cremisyn  cloth  of  gold,  oone  gowne  of  grene 
velvet  lyned  with  tawney  sattyn,'  and  numerous  other  articles  of 
finery.  Bichard's  death  at  Bosworth  was  bitterly  lamented  in 
York.  This  possibly  led  Henry  VII  to  regard  the  city  with  sus- 
picion. Whether  this  royal  disfavour  had  a  sinister  influence  on 
its  welfare,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  accession  of  the  Tudors  is  coincident  with  the  beginning  of  the 
decay  of  its  industrial  prosperity.  It  had  passed  scatheless  through 
the  trying  period  of  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  in  fact  it  was  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  under  Edward  IV,  the  burghers  had  calmly 
bought  and  sold  and  added  to  their  wealth  while  the  bloody  battle 
of  Towton  was  being  fought  a  few  miles  from  their  walls;  but 
many  causes^  more  far-reaching  than  the  passing  disfavour  of  a 
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king,  were  undermining  its  position  as  the  centre  of  norihem 
industry.  The  tide  of  commerce  was  setting  in  the  direction  of 
the  freer  towns,  where  trade  could  be  pursued  unhampered  by 
gild  or  other  restrictions;  the  selfish  shortsighted  policy  of  the 
burghers,  with  their  petty  jealousy  of  the  *  interlopers,'  was  driving 
the  woollen  trade  to  Wakefield  and  Huddersfield.  York  had  lost 
another  branch  of  industry  ;  it  was  no  longer  a  place  where  foreign 
goods  were  disembarked ;  nature  itself  had  played  her  false,  the  tide 
did  not  rise  so  high  as  formerly,  certainly  not  high  enough  to  float 
the  heavier  and  larger  vessels,  which  the  longer  journeys  and  more 
bulky  freights  rendered  necessary.  Hull  had  monopolised  the 
northern  carrying  trade.  It  was  indeed  a  dies  funesta  for  York 
when  Edward  I,  seizing  with  his  quick  statesman's  eye  the  possi- 
biUties  of  the  position,  had  determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  expand 
the  trade  of  Hull.  He  had  been  struck  with  the  resemblance 
between  the  flat  marshy  land  which  surrounded  it  and  his  own 
Aquitanian  dominions,  and  determined  Hull  should  be  for  the  North 
Sea  and  northern  Europe  what  Bordeaux  was  for  the  Atlantic  and 
southern  Europe.  Two  centuries  elapsed  before  his  dream  was  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  but  the  seaport  grew  steadily.  York,  with  its  stately 
minster,  its  gorgeous  monastic  buildings,  its  well-organised  munici- 
pal life,  its  unimpeachable  traditions,  at  first  looked  with  scorn  on 
its  parvenu  neighbour,  but  its  scorn  was  soon  changed  into  jealousy, 
its  jealousy  into  rivahy,  its  rivalry  into  sullen  acquiescence  in  its 
rival's  success.  Hull  owed  its  origin  to  royal  foresight,  its  main- 
tenance to  royal  favour.  The  constant  European  wars  of  the  six- 
teenth century  made  the  kings  view  the  shipping  interest  with 
peculiar  favour,  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  meant  an 
increase  in  the  security  of  the  English  shores.  Hull  made  the  most 
of  her  opportunities ;  she  pursued  a  policy  of  self-interested  gene- 
rosity ;  her  liberal  contributions  to  the  marine  defences,  her  spirited 
efforts  to  save  the  royal  exchequer,  were  rewarded  by  grants  of  trade 
privileges. 

This  new  development  was  regarded  by  York  with  dismay ;  her 
rival's  increase  meant  her  decrease,  and  the  municipal  records  are 
full  of  the  acrimonious  correspondence  carried  on  between  the  two 
mayors.  The  parliamentary  representatives  were  respectively  urged 
to  contest  any  advantage  gained  by  the  rival  town.  The  see-saw 
story  is  wearisome  in  the  extreme  ;  still  it  shows  the  gallant  effort 
York,  representing  the  old  well-established  towns,  made  to  retain 
the  pre-eminence.  But  the  woollen  trade  was  even  more  jealously 
watched  than  the  shipping.  Here  again  York  had  a  prescrip- 
tive right,  for  under  Edward  III  it  had  been  a  staple  town,  and 
the  buying  and  selling  of  wool  for  the  greater  part  of  the  north  of 
England  had  taken  place  in  its  markets.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  trade  languished ;  an  industrial  change  was  passing  over  the 
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country.  England  no  longer  produced  wool  to  export  and  to  be 
imported  again  when  manufactured  into  clothj  bnt  manufactured 
her  own  wool ;  and  cloth,  not  wool,  became  the  staple  export,  the 
export  of  wool  under  Elizabeth  being  forbidden.  This  ought  not, 
however,  to  have  told  against  the  prosperity  of  York,  for  she  still 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth  for  the  whole 
county,  and  was  specially  exempted  from  the  statute  limiting  the 
number  of  looms  and  apprentices  of  weavers.  The  real  cause  of 
the  decay  was  her  jealousy  of  aliens  ;  in  1565  Norwich  sought  and 
obtamed  leave  for  some  of  the  foreigners  who  had  come  from 
Flanders  to  settle  in  their  town,  where  the  weaving  industry  was 
decaying,  and  the  London  weavers  made  an  agreement  with  the 
foreigners,  but  York  refused  to  countenance  such  irregularities,  and 
was  80  far  successful  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  were  only  four  Frenchmen  in  the  whole  of  York  J  The  result 
of  this  shortsiglited  policy  is  clear  from  the  following  correspondence, 
which  is  interesting  as  showing  the  causes  to  which  the  people  of 
Y^'ork  themselves  attributed  the  decay. 

To  our  moste  gracious  souverelgne  ladye  the  Queenes  Majestie,  In 
moste  humble  wyse  sbowe  unto  yor  most©  exceEoiit  majestie  yor  obedient 
faithfuU  Bubjectts  the  mayor  aldermen  &  Bheriffes  of  yor  graces  citio  of 
Yorke  That  whereas  in  olde  tymeg  past  the  saide  cittye  hath  moche 
prospered  in  clothe  makyug  &  thereby  the  occupation  of  weavers  of  the 
same  citie  being  then  both  many  and  of  good  repute  obtained  by  charter 
of  yor  highnesses  most©  noble  progenitors  to  be  incorporated  holding  for 
a  fee  ferme  a  certayne  yerely  some  in  yor  high  corte  of  exehef[uer  which 
yerely  fee  ferme  was  paid  accordingly  so  long  as  webbyng  in  the  said  citie 
was  used*  But  lyke  as  moste  gracyoua  sovereign  in  process©  of  tyme  the 
said  occupy ng  decreased  and  at  last  utterly  decayed  in  the  said  citie  even 
80  the  weavers  of  the  same  bothe  wantying  their  accustomed  occupying 
and  also  being  overchardged  with  the  said  yerely  payment  have  fled  the 
moste  parte  out  of  the  cili©  inhabiting  in  the  country  to  the  same  nigh 
ajoining  safe  onely  a  fewe  very  poore  men  nowe  remaining  whoe  no 
dowbte  if  thoy  be  compelled  to  paye  still  the  said  yerely  fee  ferme  shall 
also  in  shorte  tyme  be  fayne  clerely  to  forsake  yo'^  graces  said  citie  to  the 
grete  discommoditee  of  the  sam©.^ 

This  gloomy  epistle  brought  an  immediate  answer,  in  reply  to 
which  the  mayor  gives  more  specific  information  on  the  state  of  trade, 

Accordyng  to  yo*"  lordshippcs  will  Sl  pleasure  the  mayour  of  this  citie 
of  Yorke  have  caused  dihgent  enf|uiery  &  sere  he  to  b©  made  what  number 
of  weavers  it  loomes  for  woollen  clothe  are  within  the  same  and  there- 
upon doo  finde  and  perceyve  that  there  are  in  the  said  citie  not  above 
tenne  weavera  who  can  worke  bothe  linen  and  woollen  and  that  their 
lyyyng  m  of  lyneu* 

Also  there  is  presently  remayning  in  the  said  city  four  woollen  loomes 


*  Fork  Corporatum  MiunUs,  I  Eliz.  book  %xiu  i.  137* 

*  Ibid.  3  £Uas*  book  x»ii.  t  li* 
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onely,  which  for  the  mooste  part  doe  stande  unoccupied  for  the  lak  of 
worke.  Moreover  one  Bichard  Marshall  of  the  said  citie  marohant  did 
latly  sett  up  drapyng  in  this  citie  and  had  oone  woollen  loome  thereof 
his  owne  but  because  he  founde  no  gaynes  at  it  he  hath  left  off  and  the 
cause  of  the  decay  of  the  said  weavers  &  loomes  is  the  lakke  of  cloth 
makyng  in  the  said  citie  as  was  in  old  tymes  accustomed  which  is  nowe 
encreased  &  used  in  the  townes  of  Halyfax  Leedes  &  Wakefield  for  that 
not  onely  the  comoditie  of  water  mylles  is  there  neigh  hande  but  also  the 
poore  folke  as  spynners,  carders  &  other  necessary  work  fowlkes  for  the 
said  webbyng,  may  there  besides  there  hand  labor  have  rye  fyre  and  other 
relief  good  cheap  which  is  in  this  citie  very  deare  &  wantyng.' 

No  reference  is  here  made  to  the  standing  grievance  of  the  York 
weavers,  the  presence  of  the  foreigner,  but  in  1606  they  petitioned 
the  mayor  to  allow  them  to  add  a  very  stringent  clause  to  their 
ordinances  by  which  any  one  employing  foreign  labour,  i.e.  employ- 
ing any  one  who  was  not  a  freeman,  was  to  be  fined  forty  shillings 
for  each  offence. 

There  was  a  general  tendency  to  blame  the  municipal  authorities 
for  this  state  of  affairs ;  some  extreme  radicals  even  went  to  the 
extent  of  saying  if  they  feasted  less  and  thought  more  of  the  city's 
welfare  trade  would  improve.  This  was,  however,  unjust,  for 
their  refusal  to  countenance  foreigners  was  regarded  as  sound 
policy,  and  in  other  matters  their  only  fault  seems  to  have  been 
over-aHxiety.  It  was  owing  to  civic  enterprise  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the  coverlette  act,  which  gave  the 
monopoly  of  that  branch  of  trade,  was  obtained.  The  city  council 
constantly  interfered  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  workmanship  ; 
they  issued  regulations  to  ensure  the  cloth  being  well  woven  and 
of  right  measure.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  they  went  a  step  further ; 
the  whole  trade  was  rigorously  supervised,  and  the  civic  authorities 
.seem  to  have  started  a  corporation  spinning  and  weaving  business. 
The  municipal  records  are  full  of  allusion  to  this  enterprise. 

Four  pares  of  sheeres  shalbe  bought  and  other  necessaries  in  redyness 
for  dressers  of  the  city  cloth  by  sight  of  the  workmen  and  also  that 
spynners  shalbe  spedy  as  well  of  the  country  as  citie  to  spynne  so  that 
websters  may  have  sufficient  work.^ 

The  following  month  the  high  price  at  which  the  corporation 
tried  to  dispose  of  the  cloth  is  complained  of ;  but  Mr.  Andrew 
Trewe,  who  was  one  of  *  the  prasers  thereof,'  proved  his  faith  in 
the  justice  of  his  valuation  by  taking  the  cloth  at  his  own  price. 
Although  the  expedient  of  providing  for  the  unemployed  by  setting 
up  looms  was  often  resorted  to,  strenuous  precautions  were  taken 
against  the  work  being  scamped.  The  looms  were  set  up  at  St. 
Antony's  Hall  on  Peaseholm  green,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 

"  York  Corporation  Minutes,  8  Eliz.  book  xxiil.  !.  20. 
«  Ibid.  12  EUz.  book  zziy.  f.  192. 
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forernnner  of  the  modem  workhouse,  or  St.  George's  housei  outside 
Micklegate  Bar. 

That  the  poore  folk  of  this  citie  suche  as  are  founde  able  to  doo  some 
work  shalbe  brought  by  the  constable  of  every  parishe  where  they  dwell 
into  Saynt  George's  House  where  the  citie  wool  lieth  then  &  there  to 
be  proved  by  the  Aldermen  wardens  and  XXTTTI  with  the  advyse  of  Roger 
Lyhe  clothier  what  they  can  doo  and  suche  of  them  as  can  doo  oughte  or 
are  mete  to  leame  to  have  wool  delivered  theym  and  the  said  Eoger  to  do  his 
diligens  to  instruct  suche  of  the  saide  poore  as  he  shall  perceyve  not 
perfect,  but  suche  as  he  shall  see  hable  and  not  willyng  to  labor  or 
leame  to  labor  to  informe  the  saide  lorde  mayor.'^ 

In  spite  of  all  these  efforts  the  cloth  trade  of  York  grq^ually 
dwindled.  But  the  enterprising  York  traders  had  no  intention  of 
sitting  down  calmly  under  defeat.  As  they  failed  to  bring  the  guilt 
home  to  any  particular  class,  the  idea  seems  suddenly  to  have 
struck  them  that  the  Ouse  was  the  principal  delinquent.  Early  in  the 
century  they  had  been  at  immense  expense  in  restoring  Ouse  bridge. 
Even  then  they  bad  so  far  overcome  their  prejudice  against 
strangers  as  to  have  an  architect  from  London ;  now,  however, 
they  went  a  step  further,  and  the  hated  alien  was  commissioned 
to  widen  and  deepen  the  river.  The  transaction  roused  the  greatest 
interest,  and  the  discussions  in  the  council  chamber  were  more 
numerously  attended  than  usual.  It  is  interesting  in  this  age  of 
tender  by  telegraph  to  compare  the  more  leisurely  ways  of  the  city 
fathers  three  hundred  years  ago. 

8.  Jan :  1616. 
And  whereas  upon  a  petition  preferred  by  diverse  merchants  of  this 
citie  it  was  ordered  that  John  Hart  being  by  Gods  permission  for  to  go 
into  Holland  shoulde  enquire  of  a  skillfull  man  who  had  knowledge 
in  cuttyng  of  rivers  and  to  knowe  what  he  would  take  for  comyng  over  to 
vewe  the  river  and  giving  his  judgement  thereof  and  at  his  retume  to 
certify  what  he  shall  have  done  therein  and  thereupon  the  court  to 
consider  whether  he  should  be  sent  for  or  no  and  now  the  saide  John 
Hart  hath  certified  being  returned  that  he  hath  broughte  over  with  him 
thre  duchmen  one  that  is  perfect  and  the  other  two  in  cutting  of  rivers  and 
he  was  by  men  of  judgment  in  Holland  so  far  to  doe  and  showed  that  he 
had  agreed  to  give  them  for  their  paynes  44£  over  &  besydes  all  their 
chardges  in  bringing  them  into  England  and  in  their  retumyng  into 
their  owne  countries  alledging  that  he  was  inforced  to  bring  them  over 
this  winter  for  that  after  the  spring  of  the  yere  they  would  not  have  been 
brought  into  England  but  at  an  extraordinary  chardge  by  reason  of  ther 
great  employment  in  their  owne  countries  which  this  courte  takyng  into 
consideraton  did  much  dislike  that  he  had  done  contrarye  his  direction 
in  bringing  them  over  before  he  had  first  certified  my  Lord  Mayor  and 
had  ther  directions  to  have  brought  them  over.  Notwithstanding 
for  that  the  said  Duchmen  were  come  over  this  courte  did  thinke  it 
very  mete  that  they  should  viewe  &  survey  the  same  river  and  that 

•  Ibid.  11  EUi.  book  zziv.  f.  189. 
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the  same  John  Harte  and  some  merchants  and  mariners  shonld  go  with 
them  for  the  viewing  thereof. 

And  now  the  thre  duchmen  who  were  brought  forth  of  Holland  have 
taken  a  viewe  of  the  river  and  delivered  a  plotte  thereof  how  and  in  what 
manner  the  same  may  be  helped  by  somecutts  and  makyng  two  slues  •  •  • 
it  is  thought  mete  that  John  Hamonson  the  engineer  shall  remayne  here 
until  the  king  coming  in  this  cittye  and  to  have  405.  a  month  and  his 
diett  paid  for  and  the  other  too  duchmen  to  have  libertye  to  departe  and 
that  they  shall  have  44£  which  was  covenanted  by  John  Hart  to  be  given 
unto  them.^ 

The  real  difficulty  was  want  of  money.  Possibly  the  preparation 
for  the  king's  reception  had  exhausted  their  means ;  but  two  of  the 
councillors  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  distressed  council  chamber. 
The  royal  visit  was  made  the  excuse  for  one  of  those  small  dramatic 
displays  in  which,  in  spite  of  puritanic  influence^  the  York  people 
still  delighted.  But  they  determined  to  combine  business  and 
pleasure.  By  the  startling  apparition  of  a  figure  rising  as  if  from 
the  waves  at  the  very  moment  when  the  king  reached  Ouse  bridge, 
and  reciting  a  poetic  effusion,  made  for  the  occasion,  they  hoped  to 
arouse  James's  interest  in  their  disappointing  river.  The  adroit 
mixture  of  flattery  and  business  is  an  amusing  feature  of  the  poem. 

What  sudden  joy  is  this.    A  great  one  sure 

For  now  I  do  perceive  I  have  a  power 

To  break  out  of  my  melancoly  bower 

With  able  nerves  oh  what  blest  sun  darts  forth 

Such  comforth  upon  one  and  all  the  north 

Oh  nowe  I  do  disceme  him  by  his  rays 

'Tis  he  that  makes  our  happynes  and  dayes 

The  firste  exceed  arithmetic  the  last  the  last 

So  glorious  that  we  do  no  winter  taste 

And  I  the  genius  of  this  aged  flood 

Who  auntiente  chronicles  still  great  &  good 

Though  long  impresoned  by  some  envious  groundes 

That  have  encroached  upon  my  natural  boundes 

And  pent  me  so  that  thes  sad  stones  do  knowe 

I  scarce  have  means  to  ebb  or  power  to  flowe 

Do  nowe  putt  off  my  long  oppressing  feares 

And  here  drye  up  my  self  consuming  tears 

For  well  I  Imow  that  thou  the  author  art 

Of  peace  &  Ubertye  to  earth's  grieved  hart 

Nor  do  I  nowe  repente  I  syrens  brede  not 

Such  is  this  virtue  that  a  charme  I  need  not 

To  incyte  thee  to  a  worke  of  charitye 

Whose  everie  acte  is  noughte  but  charite 

And  will  I  know  enlarge  my  scanted  scope 

Whose  hopes  in  one  so  good  can  lose  no  hope.^ 

•  York  Corporation  Miuntes,  13  James  I,  book  xxiii.  f.  114. 
^  Ibid.  13  James  I,  book  xxxiii.  f.  119. 
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The  city  was  most  anxious  tbat  a  tax  might  be  levied  on  the  whole 
of  Yorkshire  for  '  the  amendyng  of  the  river/  A  bill  to  this  effect 
was  preseDted  to  parliament,  but  on  its  second  reading  formidable 
opponents  rose,  '  Mr,  Thomas  Wentworth  and  diverse  principal! 
persons  of  Yorkshii*e/  who  proposed  that  the  money  should  be 
raised  by  an  additional  tax  on  every  last  or  ton  of  goods  coming  up 
the  river,  and  to  this  York  had  to  submit. 

No  feature  of  sixteenth-century  life  is  more  difficult  to  grasp  than 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  gilds  and  companies.  In  York 
foreign  trade  was  regulated  by  the  merchant  adventurers  and  the 
eastlanders,  home  industries  by  the  various  gilds.  At  every  step 
the  workman  found  himself  confronted  by  these  trade  restrictions. 
Before  a  boy  could  be  bound  an  apprentice  be  had  to  show  he  was 
a  native  of  the  city,  and  his  seven  years*  apprenticeship  did  not  end 
his  obligations,  since  he  had  to  take  up  his  freedom  of  the  city  before 
he  could  begin  business  for  himself.  Doabtless  in  foreign  trade 
some  sort  of  combination  was  necessary,  for  the  Hanse  merchants 
had  gamed  such  a  firm  hold  on  the  English  shipping  trade  that 
they  were  most  difficult  to  dislodge*  But  favoured  by  Edward  VI 
and  Elizabeth,  the  merchant  adventurers  had  driven  them  from  the 
field.  The  York  adventurers  were  a  flourishing  body  ae  early 
as  1370;  they  were  sufficiently  rich  to  found  a  hospital  and  chantry 
in  Fossgate,  where  thirteen  old  people  were  maintained  at  the 
company's  expense.  They  had  received  a  charter  from  Henry  YI, 
but  Elizabeth  granted  them  more  extensive  privileges;  they  had 
some  features  in  common  with  the  staplers^  but  were  composed 
entirely  of  Englishmen,  Their  secretary  describes  them  as  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  wealthy  and  well-experimented  merchants, 
dwelling  in  diverse  great  cities,  trading  in  cloth  and  kersio  and  all 
other  as  well  English  as  foreign  commodities.  They  were  free  from 
any  interference  from  the  company  in  London,  except  that  their 
governor  had  to  be  free  of  the  central  gild,  and  they  seem  to  have 
exercised  a  sort  of  supervision  of  all  the  trades,  analogous  to  that 
exercised  by  the  old  gild  merchant.  A  quaintly  worded  petition 
Bent  to  the  governor  shows  how  he  was  appealed  to  by  the  mi- 
successful  tradesman. 


In  moat©  humble  wyse  compleyneth  showeth  and  bosecheth  your 
honourable  Lordshipp  and  assistants  your  poore  brethren  the  merchaunta 
being  rotayllora  in  the  said  cittye  wboTeas  heretofore  the  merchaunts 
resydant  &  inhabitying  in  the  citio  of  York  have  been  in  there  art  mis- 
terye  or  scyencc  greatlye  tratbqued  exerceysed  and  occupied  as  well  for 
the  austentation  of  themselves,  ther  wyves  and  famylyes  as  for  the  good 
educasion  of  the  youlhe  ther  apprenteces  so  notwiihstandyng  that  by  reason 
of  dyverae  art^i'ycers  having  manyall  occupation  daly  exercysyng  usyng 
&  occupyng  the  retayle  of  the  said  scyence  or  mistarye  your  saide  pooia 
Brethren  the  merchaunts  retayllers  are  not  onely  less  traffiqued  lessa 
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occupyed  and  therebye  utterlye  impoveryshed  there  youtbes  not  trayned 
in  the  said  mysterye  and  therebye  the  saide  mysterye  and  scyence  mucb 
impaired  unlesse  youre  honourable  assistance  and  aid  for  the  redress  of 
the  premisses  be  specylye  showed  as  by  your  good  advisers  and  coonsell 
shalbe  thought  moste  expedient  &  requisite,  whereunto  you  are  not 
onely  bounden  by  our  charter  but  also  by  publicque  and  solemn  othe 
whereby  we  are  constrayned  to  relate  and  speak  these  wrongs  which  dayly 
are  aggrevated  upon  us  by  the  artificers  of  this  cytye  trustyng  to  some 
spedye  reformation  of  the  same  for  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Ood  whoso 
robbeth  his  neighbour  of  his  lyvyng  doeth  as  great  synne  as  though  he 
slew  him  to  death  if  your  honour  and  worshipps  wold  consyder  the  state 
of  your  poore  Brethren  we  doubte  not  that  you  will  confesse  that  we  are 
robbed  and  spoyled  of  our  lyvyng  by  the  artificers  of  this  cittye.® 

What  reply  the  governor  made  to  this  appeal  we  do  not  know. 

The  merchant  adventurers  seem  to  have  been  independent  of 
the  supervision  which  the  mayors  exercised  over  the  other  trade 
gilds  of  York.  In  some  towns  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  gilds 
as  a  rule  derived  their  coercive  power  from  parliament  or  the  king, 
not  as  formerly  from  the  municipal  authorities.  This  is  doubtless 
true  of  the  more  important  companies,  as  merchant  adventurers  and 
merchant  tailors,  but  in  York  gild  life  was  continuous  ;  there  was  no 
distinctly  marked  period  of  depression  under  Edward  VI  and  Mary, 
as  there  was  in  the  history  of  some  of  the  English  gilds.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  numbers  of  smaller  gilds 
existed,  which  constantly  appealed  for  the  mayor's  permission  to 
alter  their  regulations,  to  add  new  clauses  or  to  enforce  their 
ordinances.  As  a  rule  the  mayor  was  the  final  referee  in  any  trade 
dispute,  and  the  officials  rarely  refused  to  submit  to  him. 

The  merchant  adventurers  continued  a  powerful  company  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  still  exist,  though 
diminished  in  numbers,  deprived  of  their  privileges  and  shorn  of 
their  wealth.  They  made  a  last  efifort  to  maintain  their  power  in 
1832,  when  they  brought  an  action  against  a  druggist  who  had  set 
up  business  in  York  not  being  a  member  of  their  company.  They 
lost  the  case,  and  the  law  expenses  amounting  to  lOOOi.  they  were 
forced  to  part  with  some  of  their  property  to  cover  them.  They 
still  maintain  the  old  pensioners,  five  men  and  five  women,  to  whom 
they  pay  9s.  Ad.  a  month.  Until  a  few  years  ago  these  old  people 
lived  in  four  large  rooms  under  the  hall  in  Fossgate,  but  the  rooms 
were  damp  and  unwholesome,  and  they  are  now  boarded  out  with 
their  friends  or  relations.  A  service  is  held  once  a  year  in  the 
quaint  chapel  under  the  meeting  hall,  on  20  Sept.,  the  expenses 
being  defrayed  by  a  fund  left  in  1644  by  Mr.  Thomas  Herbert  for 
the  purpose.  After  the  sermon  the  brethren  of  the  company  hold 
a  reception,  and  provide  afternoon  tea. 

The  adventurers  had  the  monopoly  of  trading  from  the  mouth 
•  Minute  Book  of  the  York  Merchant  Adventurers, 
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of  the  Somme  as  far  as  the  Cattegat,  but  the  trade  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  the  Baltic  was  principally  in  the  hands  of  the 
eastlands  company.  They  were  not  so  ancient  a  company  as  the 
adventorerSy  but  seem  to  have  been  the  aristocracy  of  commerce, 
many  well-known  Yorkshire  names  occurring  among  their  list  of 
apprentices,  Fennyman,  Belasyse,  Cholmley,  Bendlowes,  Burdett, 
Lascelles,  and  Wy vills.  They  seem  to  have  been  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  the  adventurers,  on  one  occasion  Sir  Henry  Thompson 
being  both  governor  of  the  adventurers  and  deputy  of  the  east- 
landers.  They  suffered  from  a  serious  disadvantage,  for  they 
owed  a  sort  of  allegiance  to  the  eastlanders  in  London,  who  elected 
their  officers,  and  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  their  doings. 
This  was  galling  to  the  pride  of  the  York  merchants,  who  were 
most  anxious  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  parent  gild,  but  were  by 
no  means  adverse  to  taking  upon  themselves  the  same  responsibilities 
towards  the  northern  eastlanders,  settled  at  Leeds,  Newcastle,  and 
Hull.  The  York  merchants  refused  to  give  in  their  accounts  until 
the  company  in  London  had  given  them  an  answer  to  their  request 
to  elect  their  own  deputy  and  to  have  a  court  of  assistants  like 
the  one  in  London.  The  company  allowed  some  time  to  elapse  before 
they  repUed,  then  wrote,  more  in  sorrow  than  anger,  a  grandiloquent 
letter,  never,  however,  touching  on  the  real  point  of  dispute. 

We  hope  that  time  which  changes  all  things  has  also  changed  the 
state  of  affairs  at  your  resydence  from  what  it  was  &  that  that  misonder- 
standyng  (to  give  it  the  softest  name  we  can)  which  you  have  had  of 
our  proceedings,  is  by  this  time  thoroughly  removed  for  after  all  these 
heats  you  have  bad  leisure  to  consider  in  cold  blood  whither  these 
differences  tend  which  have  been  raysed  among  us  and  if  the  dregges  of 
that  distemper  by  standing  still  soo  unmoved  have  settled  to  the  bottom 
may  noe  maUtious  hand  shake  or  trouble  it  agane  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  fellowshippe  nor  would  we  be  content  barely  to  have  these  animosities 
skimmed  over,  but  skilfully  healed  and  therefore  we  pass  by  &  forget 
them  that  not  so  much  as  a  skarr  may  be  left  to  discover  the  sore  by.^ 

The  tailors  were  a  very  ancient  gild.  The  more  ambitious  title 
merchant  tailors,  by  which  they  were  known  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  first  conferred  by  Henry  VII, '  in  consideration  of  their 
having  immemorially  exercised  merchandize  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,'  upon  the  London  gild,  but  the  tailors  of  York  were 
similarly  chartered  the  same  year.  They  seem  to  have  had  a 
general  supervision  of  the  textile  industries  within  the  city.  In  1656 
they  found  their  power  of  enforcing  their  ordinances  decreasing, 
and  appealed  to  the  mayor  to  uphold  their  authority :  the  request 
was  granted,  and  the  searchers  were  empowered  to  enter  into  the 
house  of  any  one  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  levied  by  the  gild,  and 
seize  his  goods.    The  arrangement  does  not  seem  to  have  worked 

'  MinuU  Book  of  the  Eastlani  MfnhanU,  1 66. 
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satisfactorily/  for  some  years  later  we  find  the  tailors  obtaining  a 
charter  from  the  king,  Charles  II,  which  reasserted  and  consolidated 
their  powers.  They  still  carry  on  their  meetings  in  the  hall  in 
Aldwark,  over  the  door  of  which  is  their  motto,  '  Concordia  parvae 
crescunt  res.* 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  companies  and  gilds,  the  dreary 
story  of  the  decay  of  trade  drags  on.  Intense  jealousy  of  the 
coming  of  strangers  and  foreigners  meets  us  on  every  page  of  the 
municipal  records.  Even  the  strolling  player  and  musician  is 
objected  to.  Some  of  the  citizens  wishing  to  have  a  theatre 
suggested  that  ^  it  might  be  a  means  to  restrayne  the  frequent 
comminge  thereunto  of  other  stage  players  ; '  the  corporation  agreed 
under  certain  conditions  which  they  promised  to  publish  later.  The 
citizens,  taking  this  conditional  promise  absolutely,  at  once  got 
together  their  players,  erected  a  theatre,  and  set  to  work  to  amuse 
the  people  of  York.  This  roused  the  •indignation  of  the  city 
fathers :  possibly  a  more  puritanic  element  had  been  introduced 
into  the  council;  in  any  case  the  conditional  consent  was  with- 
drawn. The  fascinations  of  the  stage  had  evidently  exercised  too 
much  influence,  for  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  were  accused  of 
drawing  *  into  their  companyes  strangers  that  did  inhabit  in  the 
countrie  and  likewise  some  of  manuell  occupations  in  this  cittie 
who  do  intend  to  give  over  ther  occupations  and  fall  to  an  idle 
course  of  life.'  *® 

But  slowly  the  idea  was  gaining  ground  that  the  good  of 
the  city  might  occasionally  require  the  admittance  of  the  hated 
stranger  within  the  gates.  Exceptional  talent,  lack  of  workpeople 
of  the  same  trade,  influential  connexions,  sometimes  broke  down 
the  barriers  which  prejudice  had  raised,  and  people  were  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  city  without  paying  the  customary  fee ;  in 
return  for  this  generosity  they  generally  gave  some  specimen  of 
their  workmanship  to  the  council. 

William  Kidson  clockmaker,  who  is  commended  by  diverse  knights 
and  others  of  good  worth  to  be  verie  skillfull  in  that  arte  or  scyence  of 
makyng  silver  clocks  now  for  that  there  is  not  within  this  citie  that  is 
skillfull  or  perfect  in  makyng  or  amending  of  them  therefore  this  courte 
is  well  pleased  to  bestowe  the  freedome  of  this  citie  upon  him  without 
paying  any  money  for  the  same.  Whereupon  the  said  William  Kidson 
did  voluntaralie  offer  to  give  to  the  corporation  a  clock  to  remayne  in  the 
court.*  ^ 

Benedickt  Horsley,  a  '  pictorer  and  painter,'  was  admitted  at  a 
reduced  fee,  on  condition  that  he  set  up  the  ten  commandments  in 
the  sheriflFs'  court.**  The  old  order  was  changing,  but  nowhere 
was  the  change  more  strenuously  resisted  than  in  York.    There  is 

**  York  Corporation  Minutes,  6  Jamea  I,  book  xxxiii.  f.  187. 

>^  Und.  8  James  I,  book  zzxiii.  f.  48.  "  Ibid.  4  James  J,  book  xxxiii.  f .  95. 
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Bomething  almost  pathetic  in  the  inability  of  the  old  city  to  adapt  itself 
to  new  circumstances ;  its  refusal  to  truckle  to  the  new  spirit  of  free 
competition  is  dignified  if  unpractical.  Nowhere  was  the  heretical 
opinion  advanced  in  the  house  of  commons  in  1621  that  gilds 
and  companies  should  be  swept  away  like  any  other  monopoly 
more  detested  than  in  York.  Blow  after  blow  had  been  aimed  at 
its  pre-eminence.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  had  robbed 
it  of  its  rich  monastic  establishments,  the  growth  of  puritanism 
had  put  down  the  shows  and  pageants  which  delighted  the  in- 
habitants and  attracted  visitors  to  the  city,  new  industrial  conditions 
were  changing  its  trade  advantages  into  disadvantages.  Still  it  is 
impossible  to  blame  those  in  whose  hands  the  management  of  affairs 
was  placed.  On  the  whole  the  study  of  the  records  leaves  an 
impression  of  strictly  defined  objects  pursued  with  steady  English 
persistence.  Many  of  these  objects  seem  to  us  absurd,  but  their 
intention  was  not  indefensible.  The  laws  against  aliens  dealt 
the  deathblow  to  the  cloth  trade  in  York ;  still  the  town  was  not 
flooded,  and  the  standard  of  living  lowered,  by  swarms  of  poor 
foreigners.  The  strict  gild  regulations  seem  tyrannical,  still  before 
the  age  of  free  competition  some  check  on  dishonest  trading  was 
necessary,    A  man  who  had  been  sentenced 

to  be  sette  upon  a  scaffolde  in  open  market  with  a  paper  on  his  forehead 
written  in  grete  letters  Theis  is  for  mixing  white  wax  with  rossall  and 
turpentyne  together  &  puttyng  the  same  to  sayle  for  good  wax  to  the 
grete  deceipte  of  the  Queenes  subjects,  and  to  have  two  cakes  of  wax 
hong  on  him  one  behynde  and  one  before  and  so  continue  there  untyU 
one  of  the  cloke  in  the  afternoon  and  then  to  be  hedde  to  prison*' — 
would  not  be  likely  to  offend  again.  The  unfortunate  cobbler 
who  was  imprisoned  for  keeping  boots  longer  than  three  days 
when  repairing  them  possibly  inveighed  against  the  law,  but 
his  customers  doubtless  rejoiced.'^  Even  in  the  midst  of  nine- 
teenth-century civilisation  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  slight  lingering 
regret  for  the  time  when  cosmopolitanism  was  regarded  as  a 
vice,  when  the  objection  to  dishonest  trading  was  not  looked  upon 
as  a  narrow  prejudice  incompatible  with  wide  commercial  views, 
or  stealing  as  an  empty  '  feat  when  it's  so  lucrative  to  cheat.' 

Maud  Sellebs. 

»  Ibid.  14  Eliz.  book  xxiv.  f.  266.  *«  Ibid.  5  James  I,  book  xxxiii.  f.  146. 
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The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the 
Election  of  1734 

(BoA^i  on  the  Newcastle  Correspondence  in  the  British  Museum) 

rE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  attempt  to  throw  some  farther 
light  on  the  sources  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  remarkable 
prominence  in  the  politics  of  the  first  half  of  last  centory. 
Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Walpole's  letters  to  Mann,  pointed  out 
the  curious  discrepancy  between  the  unanimous  verdict  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  to  his  incapacity  and  the  inability  of  any  govern- 
ment for  nearly  fifty  years  to  dispense  with  his  assistance.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  think  of  a  single  writer  among  the  numerous 
memoir  and  letter  writers  of  the  time  who  has  a  good  word  to  say 
about  him.  Hervey,  though  his  epigrammatic  and  vitriolic  *  Memoirs  * 
are  valuable  historically  more  for  their  facts  and  social  pictures  than 
for  the  judgments  he  passes  on  his  contemporaries,  must  have  had 
some  grounds  for  the  absurd  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  duke's 
folly  and  pragmatical  fussiness.  Horace  Walpole,  it  is  true,  had  an 
animus  against  him,  due  to  the  belief  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  Sir 
Eobert,  and  accordingly  takes  every  advantage  of  occasions  which 
exhibit  the  duke  in  a  contemptible  aspect.  But  besides  these  two 
memoir-writers,  whose  evidence  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
discounted,  Lord  Waldegrave,  a  shrewd  and  sensible  observer  ;  Bubb 
Dodington,  a  sufficient  judge  of  his  own  interest  to  be  a  fairly  acute 
one  of  the  capacities  of  his  contemporaries ;  Marchmont,  a  man 
with  a  great  reputation  for  political  sagacity ;  and  all  the  letter- 
writers  of  the  period,  such  as  Chesterfield,  Lord  Chatham,  the 
Grenvilles,  and  Walpole  again,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  pour 
scorn  on  the  ridiculous  incapacity  and  portentous  vanity  which 
appeared  to  them  to  be  his  salient  characteristics. 

An  uncertain  friend ;  a  man  so  profuse  in  promises,  from  anxiety 
to  satisfy  everybody,  that  he  was  habitually  unable  to  please  any- 
body ;  an  insignificant  politician ;  a  turbid  and  incontinent  speaker, 
but  an  adept  at  back-handed  intrigue ;  a  methodical  spendthrift,  who 
wasted  time  and  money  with  the  most  exact  scrupulosity  of  system  ; 
a  vague  babbler,  whose  conversation  was  as  profuse  as  his  igno- 
rance and  inexactitude  were  extensive ;  a  politician  infirm  of  purpose 
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yet  tenaciooa  of  the  utmost  panoply  of  power  and  influence,  drunk 
with  vanity  and  overweening  self-satisfaction,  yet  ever  prone  to 
imagine  a  slight  and  to  resent  a  discourtesy  :  such,  in  a  few  words,  is 
the  picture  which  his  contemporaries  draw  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in 
hia  public  life.  Yet  this  was  the  politician  who  almost  uninterruptedly 
from  1717  to  176G  held  some  of  the  liighest  posts  in  the  couocils  of 
the  nation.  During  this  period  he  drove  out  of  office,  or  was  largely 
instrumental  in  driving  out,  colleagues  of  the  ability  of  Townshend, 
Carteret,  and  Chesterfield,  and  others  of  lesser  pretensions,  like 
Bedford  and  Harrington*  George  11  attempted  to  get  rid  of  him 
and  his  brother,  but  failed  ijj;nominiously.  Sunderland,  Walpole, 
Henry  Pelham,  and  even  the  elder  Pitt  found  themselves  unable  to 
carry  on  the  government  without  him ;  and,  in  fact,  for  most  of 
the  time  he  held  at  least  the  second  place  in  the  ministry,  while 
for  some  years  he  was  prime  minister. 

In  estimating  the  causes  for  this  long-continued  importance  cf 
an  admittedly  second *rate  man,  the  circumstances  of  eighteenth* 
century  government  must  not  he  lost  sight  of.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
exact  to  Bay  that  the  government  was  entirely  carried  on  by  bribery  ; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  all  important  questions,  about 
which  strong  popular  feeling  was  aroused,  the  system  of  corruption 
proved  utterly  worthless,  and  that  the  wishes  of  the  country  made 
themselves  felt  at  Westminster  as  effectively  as  under  the  most  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  The  fate  of  the  Excise  Bill ;  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Spahi,  in  spite  of  all  Walpole's  efforts ;  and 
the  final  triumph  of  Pitt's  policy  over  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  king  and  all  office-holders,  prove  this  incontestably.  The  treaty  of 
Paris  is  an  almost  solitary  instance  in  the  century  of  an  important 
act  of  poUcy  carried  out  against  the  manifest  will  of  the  nation,  but 
that  was  compassed  by  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  bribery,  and 
immediate  retribution  fell  on  most  of  its  authors  in  their  practical 
banishment  from  public  life.  The  real  effect  of  corruption  in  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  constituencies  was  to  make  easy  the  ordinary 
routine  of  government  in  non-essential  questions,  and  to  conhrm 
in  office  a  particular  set  of  men  to  carry  on  the  administration. 
Walpole  and  Pitt  would  have  been  in  power  under  any  system, 
since  the  country  approved  of  the  general  line  of  their  pohcy  and 
recognised  their  pre-eminence ;  but  the  security  of  their  tenure,  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  carried  through  the  particular  measures 
that  they  thought  necessary,  were  due  to  their  alliajice  with  the 
great  organisers  of  *  influence  '  or  corruption,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stood  Newcastle. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle's  opportunities  for  exercising  corruption 
were  certainly  unrivalled,  and  his  wide-spread  connexions  with 
most  of  the  ruling  families  of  England  gave  him  the  required  start 
for  the  employment  of  his  influence,    liorn  in  1693,  he  was  the  son 
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of  the  first  Baron  Pelham,  from  whom  he  inherited  large  estates 
in  Sussex ;  he  succeeded  when  young  to  the  great  property  of  his 
uncle  by  marriage,  HolleSy  duke  of  Newcastle,  and,  by  his  own 
marriage  with  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Lord  Godolphin,  he 
connected  himself  with  the  great  clan  of  the  Marlboroughs,  and 
added  still  further  to  his  acres.  The  following  table  will  show  his 
various  connexions  with  some  of  the  greatest  political  families  of 
the  eighteenth  century : — 

John,  Ist  Dukb  of  Mablbobouoh 

! 

Henrietta,  m.  Earl  Lord  Pelham  Walpole    Anne,  m.  Earl  of 


Godolphin 


Harriet,  m,  Duke       Henry   Lacy,  m,  Elizabeth,  m. 


OF        Pelham     Lord  Lord  |  | 

Newcastle       I        Lincohi     Townshend,    m.  (2)       Sir  B. 


Sunderland 

2nd  Duke  of 
Marlborough 


L  Dorothy  Walpole 

rd  Walpole 

Lincoln 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  was  more  or  less  distantly  related  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Godolphin,  Lord  Sunderland,  Lord 
Townshend,  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  and  Henry  Pelham,  all  statesmen 
of  considerable  importance,  and  some  of  supreme  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  further,  he  was  con- 
nected, partly  through  the  celebrated  Bess  of  Hardwicke,  with  the 
families  of  the  dukes  of  Devonshire,  Portland,  and  Montagu,  and  of 
Harley,  earl  of  Oxford.  Thus  when  he  was  created  duke  of  New- 
castle, in  1716,  he  at  once  took  his  place  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
aristocratic  ring  which  governed  England  for  the  first  sixty  years 
of  the  century.  Almost  immediately  he  found  himself  in  a  position 
to  grant  favours  to  a  politician  of  the  importance  of  the  elder  Craggs, 
who  was  constrained  to  beg  humbly  for  one  of  the  duke's  seats  in 
parliament ;  ^  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  raised  to  the 
position  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  his  first  stepping-stone  to  ostensible 
power. 

But,  besides  his  family  connexions,  the  immense  estates  which  he 
inherited  or  acquired  by  marriage  were  the  securest  foundation  of 
his  importance.  Li  the  first  place,  their  money  value  was  enormous 
for  those  days  ;  their  gross  rental  was  vaguely  estimated  at  25,0002., 
but  a  study  of  the  accounts  preserved  in  the  British  Museum' 
seems  to  show  that  the  sum  was  nearer  40,000^  than  25,0002., 
though  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  his  income 
for  any  one  year.  He  had  five  houses  and  seats—one  in  London, 
one  in  Surrey,  and  two  in  Sussex,  besides  Nottingham  Castle ;  of 
all  which  the  furniture  alone  was  reckoned  at  his  death  to  be 
worth  nearly  10,0002.^    But  besides  their  intrinsic  worth  a  further 
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peculiarity  about  his  estates,  which  enhanced  their  political  value, 
was  the  number  of  counties,  amounting  to  eleven  in  all,  over  which 
they  were  spread.  In  Sussex  his  possessions  extended  over  most 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  between  Lewes  and 
Hastings ;  in  Lincolnshire  he  had  estates  covering  a  large  part  of 
the  county  and  bringing  him  in  a  gross  rental  of  over  7,000{. ;  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  Nottinghamshire  belonged  to  him  ;  in  Yorkshire 
he  had  a  considerable  estate  near  Bipon,  and  estates  of  varying 
size  in  Derbyshire,  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  and 
Suffolk ;  while,  in  addition  to  all  these,  he  was  the  owner  of  the 
Glare  Market  Estate  in  London,  which  brought  him  in  a  gross 
rental  of  nearly  8,000Z. 

But,  great  as  his  wealth  was,  it  was  exceeded  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  expenditure  in  liberality,  in  entertainments,  and  in 
bribes ;  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that  he  was  in  a  chronic 
state  of  debt.  Ambition,  it  is  true,  may  have  primarily  dictated 
some  of  his  profusion,  but  it  became  so  habitual  with  him  that  the 
object  was  largely  lost  sight  of,  and  the  credit  he  gained  thereby 
was  in  no  way  diminished  in  the  eyes  of  the  beneficiaries.  And 
there  is  another  aspect  of  his  financial  transactions  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  sources  of  his 
influence.  In  a  time  when  personal  incorruptibility  was  probably 
of  less  account  than  at  any  other  time  in  English  history  not  a 
whisper  was  ever  heard  against  the  duke's  indifference  to  all 
monetary  considerations:  of  respect  and  deference  he  was  in- 
satiable, but  by  grosser  advantages  he  was  never  tempted.  On  one 
occasion,  it  will  be  remembered,  Sir  Horace  Mann  assumed  that 
the  duke,  like  many  other  politicians,  could  be  bribed  by  a  present, 
and  it  required  all  Horace  Walpole's  tact  to  persuade  him  that  his 
idea  of  conciliating  the  duke  with  a  coffee-pot  was  impracticable. 
For  the  fact  is  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  extravagance  of 
the  duke,  and  however  cynical  his  actions  may  have  been  in  the 
corruption  of  others,  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  ministers  of  this 
first  half  of  the  century  who  made  themselves  poorer  by  their  years 
of  office.  His  personal  disinterestedness  in  money  matters  is 
vastly  to  his  credit,  considering  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  and 
was  even  carried  to  lengths  which  would  be  remarkable  in  any  age. 
Early  in  life  he  stated  in  a  private  letter  his  objection  to  making 
his  debts  an  excuse  for  accepting  money  from  the  public  in  these 
words :  *  *  You  know  very  well,  my  dear  Lord,  the  great  backward- 
ness I  have  always  had  to  ask  or  secure  any  summ  of  money  of  y* 
King,  how  I  detest  it  in  others  and  consequently  how  unwilling  I 
shall  be  to  do  y*  like  myself; '  and  in  1762,  when  dismissed  from 
office,  although  he  found  that  his  income  had  become  reduced  to 
6,0OOZ.  a  year,  chiefly  owing  to  his  expenditure  on  what  was  then 
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regarded  as  the  public  interest,  he  absolutely  refused  the  pension 
which  was  pressed  on  him  by  the  king.  Not  only  is  such  dis- 
interestedness creditable  to  him,  hiit  it  must  have  made  hia 
presence  in  the  government  more  agreeable  to  rivals  who  were 
more  anxious  to  win  wealth  in  office  than  to  spend  it,  and  have 
removed  the  suspicion  of  covetousness  from  his  extraordinary 
tenacity  of  power* 

If  a  man  like  this  had  been  content  to  live  quietly  aud 
imostentatiously,  managing  his  vast  estates,  his  career  would 
have  been  a  less  stupendous  failure  than  it  was.  For  in  private 
relations  he  had  merits  which  public  life  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunity of  developing.  He  was  a  devoted  husband,  and  the 
volumes  of  correspondence  with  his  wife  contain  almost  the 
only  genuine  and  unstilted  utterances  preserved  of  him;  his 
'dearest  angel/  as  he  habitually  called  her,  was  from  first  to 
last  constantly  present  in  his  thoughts  when  he  was  separated 
from  her,  and  he  used  to  write  to  her  bright  and  natural  little 
accounts  of  all  the  trivialities  which  occurred  to  him.  To  his 
sister,  Lady  Lincoln,  he  was  an  ever  patient  friend,  and  a  generous 
guardian  of  her  son,  and  to  his  tribe  of  uninteresting  cousins  he 
behaved  with  gi'eat  forbearance  and  munificence.  It  would  be 
somewhat  pathetic  were  it  not  so  pitiable  to  read  in  hia  letters 
the  bitter  disappointments  which  this  excellent  private  individual 
constantly  received  in  his  pursuit  of  public  importance.  And  his 
disappointments  were  none  the  less  keen  because,  in  appearance 
at  any  rate,  he  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  In  spite 
of  the  facts  that  for  many  years  he  ostensibly  held  the  second 
rank  in  the  ministry,  and  that  he  finally  became  prime  minister, 
the  invariable  complaint  of  his  lifetime  was  that  his  merits 
were  not  sufficiently  appreciated  ;  that  his  advice  was  disregarded 
by  his  colleagues  and  the  king ;  and  that  his  successes  failed  to 
receive  the  recognition  they  deserved.  His  life,  in  appearance 
triumphant,  must  in  reality  have  been  a  continual  torment  to  him 
from  the  reahsation  of  his  own  inadequacy  and  of  his  own  want 
of  ideas,  and  firom  his  constant  jealousy  of  all  w*ho  came  near 
him. 

Nevertheless,  little  as  the  duke  may  have  tasted  the  joy  of 
success,  and  futile  as  his  statesmanship  undoubtedly  was,  it  is  un* 
deniable  that  for  fifty  years  he  was  one  of  the  central  figures  in 
English  politics.  As  has  been  suggested  above,  the  secret  of  this 
position  may  be  found  in  his  family  connexions,  his  territorial 
possessions,  and  his  liberality.  In  the  ordinary  play  of  politics,  as 
retailed  by  the  Walpoles  and  the  Herveys  of  the  time,  the  effect  of 
these  advantages  is  not  immediately  obvious.  To  understand  fully 
the  use  he  made  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  consider  him  in  circum- 
stances where  he  could  employ  them  to  the  full  without  fear  of 
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rivalry.  Such  circumstanceB  are  to  be  foued  in  a  general  election ; 
on  8nch  an  occasion  alone  the  tliiko  appeared  in  his  full  glory,  and 
his  influence  was  exerted  to  its  fullest  range.  Even  hie  own  capacity 
and  energy  appeared  to  gain  strength  in  the  contest ;  and  a  study 
of  his  management  of  elections  seems  to  make  it  far  clearer  how^ 
he  became  an  indispensable  factor  in  English  polities.  Thanka  to 
the  earl  of  Chiehester's  munificent  gift  of  the  duke's  correspondence 
to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  is  preserved  in  more  than  three 
hundred  folio  volumes,  such  a  study  is  now  possible ;  and  a  pic- 
ture can  be  reconstituted  of  the  duke  in  his  capacit}^  of  election -agent 
on  a  vast  scale.  Herein^  it  is  true,  he  was  nominally  fultilling  a 
political  function,  but  his  success  at  elections  was  due  far  more  to 
his  position  as  a  great  landlord  than  as  a  poh*tician  able  to  dis- 
pense political  favours.  In  most  of  the  elections  of  the  century 
the  circumstances  were  very  much  the  same;  at  one  election 
perhaps  the  chief  fight  would  be  in  the  northern  counties,  at 
another  in  the  south,  but  there  are  sufficient  points  of  resemblance 
to  make  it  unnecessary  to  deal  with  more  than  one  typical  general 
election. 

The  election  of  1784,  in  which  ample  materials  are  afforded  for 
judging  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  part,  is  interesting  and  important 
in  itself,  as  it  was  the  election  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
failure  of  Walpole's  great  excise  scheme.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  detaDs  of  the  bill,  or  to  do  more  than  recaU  the 
extraordinary  excitement  which  it  aroused  in  parhament  and  in 
the  country.  Walpole  certainly  contrived  to  retain  his  diminished 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  unerring  indications 
proved  to  him  that  he  could  only  carry  the  bill  at  the  cost  of 
something  very  nearly  approaching  a  rebellion  in  the  country. 
The  loyalty  of  some  of  his  most  faithful  adherents  was  shaken,  and 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  part  witli  not  a  few  office-holders, 
of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  was  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  while  the 
passions  of  the  country  were  inflamed  against  him  by  the  un- 
scrupulous ability  of  the  political  writers  in  the  Craftsman,  He 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  bill  in  April  17B3,  hut  even  so  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  to  save  his  power  and  his  ministry  in  the 
general  election  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  spring  of  17B4- 
However,  in  the  event  the  opposition  were  hardly  more  euccessful 
than  they  had  been  before*  In  Norfolk,  it  is  true,  which  was  Bir 
Hubert's  own  country,  the  ministry  lost  the  election  by  a  few  votes^ 
but  all  over  the  country  the  majority  for  the  ministers  was  still 
great  enough  to  withstand  all  ojiposition,  and  this  result  was  due 
to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  who,  for  at  least  nine  months  before  the  elections^ 
through  his  agents  in  the  different  counties  which  he  could  in- 
Huence,   prepared  the  ground  and  mollified  the  electors  for  thf» 
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coming  contest.  The  letters  which  deal  with  the  subject  are 
contained  in  two  folio  volumes,^  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  from  the  beginning  of  July  1788  till  10  May  1784, 
when  the  poll  for  Sussex  closed,  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which 
the  duke  did  not  receive  a  report  from  at  least  one  of  his  agents 
as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  canvassing  campaign.  Naturally, 
very  few  of  his  own  letters  are  preserved  in  this  collection, 
but  frequent  allusions  of  his  correspondents  point  to  his  prac- 
tice of  answering  almost  every  one  of  the  letters  personally, 
and  it  is  evident  that,  at  least  in  Sussex,  he  himself  overlooked 
and  gave  directions  about  the  minutest  details.  Frequently  his 
particular  orders  are  invoked  about  the  exact  method  in  which 
some  individual  recalcitrant  voter  should  be  treated,  and  nothing 
which  bears  on  the  contest  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  too  trivial 
for.his  consideration.  His  position,  indeed,  very  much  resembles 
that  of  the  head  of  a  huge  poUtical  organisation  in  modem  times, 
and  the  comparative  restriction  of  his  sphere  of  influence  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  in  his  case  by  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  almost  every  voter  in  his  constituencies,  inas- 
much as  a  system  of  personal  bribery  or  influence  requires  more 
detailed  attention  than  the  attempt  to  persuade  masses  of  voters 
to  adopt  a  political  programme. 

The  magnitude  of  his  operations  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  these  letters  indicate  that  either  directly  or  indirectly,  whether 
by  his  own  agents  or  by  personal  pressure,  he  had  something  to  do 
with  the  election  of  nearly  all  the  twenty  members  who  came  from 
Sussex,  of  at  least  eight  of  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
with  the  elections  for  Cheshire  and  Chester,  for  Derbyshire  and 
Derby,  for  Nottinghamshire  and  its  three  boroughs,  for  Yorkshire 
and  at  least  two  boroughs  in  Yorkshire,  for  Cambridgeshire  and 
Cambridge  University,  for  Shropshire,  Montgomery,  Denbigh, 
and  Flintshire,  for  Somerset,  Hampshire,  Monmouthshire,  and 
Dorchester.  Moreover,  though  there  is  no  actual  indication  of  the 
fact  in  these  letters,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  return  of  five  government  supporters  out  of 
eight  members  for  Lincolnshire,  where  his  estates  were  so  large. 
It  is  true  that  in  Somerset,  for  example,  his  interest  was  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  strong  local  influence  of  Pulteney  and 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  in  Yorkshire  and  in  one  or  two  other 
counties  he  was  not  entirely  successful,  but  it  would  hardly  be 
beside  the  mark  to  say  that  about  sixty  or  seventy  members  were 
returned  in  the  interest  of  the  government  from  places  where  his 
influence  was  either  paramount  or  one  of  the  forces  to  be  reckoned 
with  ;  and  among  these  members  it  is  worth  noticing  that  he  found 
ample  room  for  relations  of  his  own :  thus  his  brother  represented 
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SosseZt  two  coasins  Lewes ;  one  brother-in-law  sat  for  Shoreham, 
another  for  Bochester ;  Pelhams  represented  Newark-on-Trent  and 
Hastings,  and  W.  Hay,  a  connexion  by  marriage^  sat  for  Seaford, 
while  Henry  Felham  was  elected  for  Aldborough  provisionally^  in 
case  he  failed  in  Sussex.  In  addition  to  this,  although  the  Scottish 
representative  peers  were  practically  nominated,  as  Lord  Hervey 
says,  by  Lord  Isla,  several  of  the  letters  in  this  collection  from 
Lord  Hay,  and  one  from  the  duke  of  Athole,  seem  to  imply  that 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  also  took  a  considerable  part  in  arranging 
that  the  right  men  should  be  chosen. 

In  estimating  the  duke's  power  over  elections  it  must  be 
recollected  that,  quite  apart  from  the  special  methods  of  emergency 
employed  before  a  special  election,  his  extensive  property  and  his 
long  tenure  of  office  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  establishing 
permanent  agencies  of  corruption  or  of  influence  throughout  the 
country.  The  bishops  and  the  clergy,  for  example,  as  will  be 
evident  hereafter  from  a  study  of  the  Sussex  election,  must  have 
had  a  very  important  influence  in  contested  elections ;  and  as  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  it  was  said  that  there  was  hardly  a 
bishop  on  the  bench  wly)  had  not  been  promoted  by  him,  by  this 
means  and  by  the  countless  appointments  to  crown  livings  at  his 
disposal  he  must  gradually  have  monopolised  almost  the  entire 
political  interest  of  the  clergy.  In  the  same  way  his  apparent 
immovability  from  office  and  his  rapacity  for  patronage,  which 
was  so  great  that  few  of  his  colleagues  cared  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  him  for  the  disposal  of  places,  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  dispenser  of  places  by  the  swarm  of  officials  whose 
numbers  alone  made  them  of  importance  in  an  election.  His 
official  connexion  with  Cambridge,  first  as  high  steward,  then  as 
chancellor,  his  offices  of  admiral  of  Sussex  and  of  warden  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  were  all  positions  which  he  could  utilise  in 
making  permanent  preparations  for  elections.  Even  his  lord- 
lieutenancies  of  various  counties  could  be  turned  to  electoral 
profit,  as  it  appears  that  a  means  of  securing  a  doubtful  voter  of 
much  local  importance  was  to  have  him  pricked  for  high  sheriff 
and  then  excused  from  the  burden  as  an  especial  favour  through 
the  duke's  intercession  with  the  king.®  All  these  may  be  regarded 
as  permanent  circumstances  which  gradually  made  it  less  necessary 
for  the  duke  to  take  such  active  measures  as  he  found  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  take  in  the  election  of  1784 ;  but  his  power  was  probably 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  energy  which  he  showed  himself 
willing  to  display  on  crucial  occasions  like  the  present. 

The  greater  part  of  the  letters  dealing  with  the  1784  election 
refer  to  the  contests  in  Sussex,  but  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show 
how  great  was  his  activity  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It 
•  See  the  0M«  of  H.  Montegn,  Add.  MSS.  82688,  ff.  586,  543. 
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was  certainly  not  for  want  of  forethought  that  he  deroted  less 
attention  to  bis  northern  interests.  In  ^Nottinghamshire  there 
was  no  difficulty  of  the  slighest  importance.  His  agents  for  that 
county  were  Mr.  Bennet,  who  became  member  for  the  county, 
Mr.  Plumptre,  elected  member  for  the  borough  of  Nottingham, 
and  Mr.  Gregory,  who  was  member  for  one  of  the  duke's  York- 
shire constituencies ;  but  they  have  not  much  to  tell  him.  The 
freeholders  of  the  county  were  not  much  troubled  by  the  question 
of  the  excise  ;  ^  and  the  duke  of  Kingston  at  Thoresby,  who  was 
the  only  rival  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  as  an  influence  in  the 
county,  after  a  little  show  of  difficulty  supported  his  candidates, 
and  would  not  even  accept  the  offered  recompense  of  a  Lordship  of 
the  Bedchamber.^  In  the  borough  there  was,  at  first,  a  little  hitch 
about  a  compromise,  by  which  one  Warren  should  be  associated 
with  Plumptre  in  the  representation,  but  that  soon  was  settled, 
and  the  only  thing  left  to  be  careful  about  was  to  keep  the  agree- 
ment secret,  *  to  prevent  ye  mutiny  of  ye  generaUty  of  y*  Free- 
men, who  are  always  averse  to  such  peaceable  doings.'  ®  For  the  other 
northern  counties  the  duke  trusted  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  Jessop, 
who  was  the  agent  for  his  property  and  member  for  Aldborough.*® 
This  singularly  illegible  writer  took  a  very  extended  view  of  his 
duties,  and  went  on  tour  through  and  reported  on  no  less  than  nine 
counties — Durham,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  Cheshire, 
Montgomeryshire,  Flintshire,  Denbighshire,  and  Nottinghamshire. 
All  these  counties,  except  the  first  two,  were  very  keenly  set  against 
the  excise  scheme,  and  so  might  cause  difficulties,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  elections  chiefly  depended  in  the  counties  on  the 
influence  of  great  noblemen,  and  in  the  cities  on  manipulation  of 
the  electorate.  Thus  in  the  boroughs  Chester  was  whig  in  feel- 
ing, but  the  tory  aldermen  had  appointed  tory  surveyors,  who 
would  procure  the  election  of  tory  members,  unless  this  could  be 
altered;  while  Montgomery,  which  Jessop  regards  as  certainly 
tory  in  his  first  letter,  he  finds  will  be  whig,  because  the  last 
resolution  of  the  house  of  commons  had  reduced  the  franchise  to 
freemen  only,  so  that  whoever  Mr.  Herbert  (?)  pleases  will  be 
brought  in.  Apparently  Mr.  Herbert  did  please  to  bring  in  sup- 
porters of  the  government.  In  a  later  letter  Mr.  Jessop  takes  the 
duke  to  task  for  appointing  a  tory  lord  chief  justice  of  Ches- 
ter, which  would  do  much  harm  in  the  election ;  a  *  trusty '  man 
should  be  appointed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Derbyshire,  if  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  would  put  up  his  brother,  as  he  was  persuaded 
to  do,  all  would  be  well."    In  Cheshire  Lords  Derby  and  Warrington 

'  Add.  MSS.  32688,  f.  30.  •  Ibid,  t  413. 

•  Ibid,  f.  30.  "  Ibid.  ff.  187.  332. 

>'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  in  this  ease  the  duke  of  Newcastle  had  to  pay  half 
the  expenses,  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Mr.  Soroope  paying  the  other  half  {ibid.  f.  877). 
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were  tlie  main  stays  of  the  government,  and  in  Yorkaliirc  Lord 
Malton's  approval  of  the  duke's  plans  was  regarded  as  all-im- 
portant. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  such  a  common  evasion  of 
the  Commons'  privilefres  as  the  participation  of  peers  in  elections  ; 
it  was  notorious,,  in  spite  of  the  periodical  enactment  by  the 
House  of  Commons  of  their  order  *that  for  any  Peer  of  this 
Kingdom,  or  any  Lord  Lieutenant  of  any  County  to  concern  them* 
selves  in  the  Elections  of  Members  to  serve  for  the  Commons 
in  Parliament,  is  a  high  L^fringenient  of  the  Liberties  and  Privi- 
leges of  the  Commons  of  England/  However,  it  appears  that  a 
certain  amount  of  stratagem  was  still  considered  advisable  in 
the  matter  of  interference,  for  after  the  election  for  Yorkshire^ 
which  had  gone  against  the  government,  Lords  Carlisle,  Irwin 
[Irvine],  and  Malton  write  to  the  duke,'*  asking  him  to  subscribe 
for  a  scrutiny  on  behalf  of  the  ministerial  candidate,  Sir  R. 
Winn,  but  they  add  the  prudent  reservation  that  they  are  them- 
selves subscribing  in  the  names  of  commonersJ^  On  the  whole 
the  duke  seems  to  have  had  his  agents  and  members  well  in  hand, 
but  occasionally  he  had  to  suppreas  a  little  burst  of  independence, 
as  a  brisk  interchange  of  letters  with  Mr*  A.  Wilkinson,  his  agent 
for  the  Yorkshire  estates,  shows.  On  18  March,'^  about  a  month 
before  the  election,  Mr.  Wilkinson  suddenly  displays  anxiety  to  re- 
present Boronghbridge,  oneof  the  duke^s  boroughs,  on  the  obviously 
inadequate  ground  that  he  will  be  agreeable  to  the  people  of  the 
borough.  The  duke's  answer  ia  not  given,  but  apparently  he 
refused,  and  then  Mr.  Wilkinson  must  have  become  troublesome, 
for  energetic  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  keep  him  quiet.  An 
excited  Uttle  note  of  5  April  is  preserved  '^  of  Mr,  Delafaye^  a 
clerk  in  the  secretary  of  state*s  office,  in  which  he  gives  urgent 
orders  about  a  letter  of  the  duke's  being  despatched  by  flying 
pacquet  to  *  Boronghbrig '  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  the  answer  is 
to  be  sent  back  by  the  same  means.  On  7  April  Mr.  Wilkinson 
Bends  the  answer  in  the  form  of  a  last  despairing  grumble,**"'  sug- 
gesting that  even  in  his  grace's  own  interest  he  should  go  on 
seeking  election^  as  he  is  a  local  man :  he  is  quite  willing,  he  says, 
to  resign  after  the  general  election,  when  it  would  be  easier  for 
the  duke  to  shp  in  the  special  man  he  has  in  his  mind.  However, 
the  duke  was  not  to  be  tempted  by  that  kind  of  inducement,  and 
Brigadier  Tyrrel  and  Mr,  Gregory  were  duly  elected,  as  he  wished* 
It  may  be  added,  however,  to  complete  the  story  of  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, that  in  November  he  writes  '^  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr 

^'  Add.  MSS,  32689,  f.  268. 

^*  It  appears  from  the  duke's  Torkshire  accounts  for  thai  year  that  he  subscribed 
2mL  to  the  ftcratiny  {ibid,  33820,  L  191). 

'*  Ihid.  32689,  «.  173.  '*  Ibid.  L  182. 

*•  Ibid,  t  ISn.  »'  Ibid.  1 485, 
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Jessop,  tiie  writer  of  the  illegible  letters,  who  had  been  elected 
member  for  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Aldborough,  and  clatms 
fulfilment  of  the  duke's  promise  to  let  him  succeed  to  the  seat — 
which  he  did. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Sussex  elections  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  draw  attention  to  evidence  given  in  this  correspondence  about 
the  duke's  influence  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  his  in- 
terest was  not  so  great ;  and  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  these 
instances  do  not  show  the  fuU  extent  of  his  interference,  and  that 
he  exercised  it  in  many  other  cases,  not  here  recorded,  on  the 
personal  application  of  patrons  and  candidates.  In  Dorchester  his 
influence  was  fairly  immediate,  as  he  had  estates  in  the  county, 
so  that  it  was  natural  for  Sir  William  Chappie  to  write  ^^  and  ask 
for  permission  to  stand  again  for  the  borough  and  beg  the  duke 
to  urge  his  steward  and  tenants  to  vote  for  him.  But  in  some' 
other  cases  he  is  rather  the  machine  which  sets  influence  at  work 
than  the  influence  himself;  thus  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester ^^  illustrates  the  importance  of  his  family  connexions,  as  it 
contains  a  request  that  the  duke  will  urge  his  sister  Lady  Lin- 
coln to  exert  herself  for  Lord  Eobert  Montagu  in  his  Hunting- 
donshire election.  Li  Somerset  his  efforts  were  confined  to  writing 
to  Lord  Waldegrave  at  the  request  ^  of  the  ministerial  candidate, 
Lord  Henton  [Hinton],  to  obtain  the  interest  of  his  agent,  Mr. 
Yorke,  against  Sir  WilUam  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Horner.  But  here 
there  was  a  difiSculty,  for  Mr.  Yorke  was  also  Mr.  Pulteney's  agent, 
and,  in  spite  of  Lord  Waldegrave's  letter,  Lord  Henton^*  says  that 
Mr.  Yorke  absolutely  refused  to  act,  or  to  make  any  *  use  of  the 
letter,  and  had  engaged  them  [the  tenants]  before  for  Sir  William 
Wyndham  and  Mr.  Homer  ; '  all  Lord  Waldegrave  could  do  further 
was  to  threaten  ^  that  if  Yorke  did  not  support  Lord  Henton  *  he 
and  I  must  part,  whatever  the  consequence  be,  with  respect  to  my 
private  affairs.'  There  the  matter  ends  as  far  as  this  correspond- 
ence goes,  and  in  the  result  Lord  Henton  was  not  elected,  as 
indeed  could  hardly  be  expected  in  this  stronghold  of  the  tories. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Bromley,^  the  candidate  for  Cambridgeshire, 
suggests  a  most  fruitful  method  of  helping  ministerial  candidates 
all  over  the  country.  He  asks  for  the  living  of  Bassingbourne,  in 
that  county,  of  which  the  incumbent  is  dying,  for  a  Mr.  Negus, 
since  that  appointment  would  considerably  help  his  chances  of 
election.  The  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  letter  that  the  living 
was  in  the  actual  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  only 
emphasises  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  duke's  influence.  It  is 
not  recorded  whether  Mr.  Negus  got  the  living,  but  it  is  known 

»  Add.  MSS.  32689,  f.  174.  »•  Ibid.  32688,  f.  117. 

»  Add.  MSS.  82688, 1.  82.  -'  Ibid.  f.  396. 

»  Ibid,  32689,  f.  21.  »  Ibid,  32688,  f.  466. 
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at  any  rate  that  Mr.  Bromley  became  member  for  Cambridgeshire. 
At  the  university  also  there  are  strange  doings,  unnecessary 
ahnost,  one  would  have  thought,  in  view  of  its  notorious  loyalty ; 
Lord  Malton,  known  also  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  duke  in 
Yorkshire,  writes,^^  apparently  in  answer  to  a  request  that  he  will 
use  what  influence  he  can,  to  say  that  he  will  do  his  best  for 
Ned  Finch  and  Townshend  at  Cambridge,  while  an  interesting 
side-light  is  cast  on  the  college  system  of  those  days  in  a  letter  ^ 
from  a  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Lincoln's  Lin,  who  says  that  he  will, 
as  the  duke  asks,  vote  for  the  election  of  one  Dale  to  a  fellowship 
of  Trinity  Hall,  in  order  to  assist  the  government  thereby.  In 
Kent  the  duke's  brother-in-law,  D.  Polhill,  writes  *  that  he  will 
get  in  the  right  kind  of  mayor  for  Bochester,  and  so  facilitate 
his  own  election  ;  and  from  Hampshire  there  are  several  demands 
from  Lord  Harry  Powlett  and  Mr.  Chute  for  aid  in  their  elec- 
tion, which  was  going  so  much  against  them  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  contest  "  they  write  to  say  they  have  adjourned  the  poll 
from  Winchester  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

But  it  is  in  Sussex  that  the  interest  of  this  correspondence,  and 
indeed  very  largely  of  this  election,  mainly  centres.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place  Sussex  was  very  import- 
ant numerically  in  the  members  which  it  returned.  It  could  not, 
indeed,  rival  Cornwall,  which  sent  up  no  less  than  forty-four  repre- 
sentatives to  Westminster,  but  its  list  of  twenty-eight  members 
was  exceeded  by  only  two  other  counties,  Wiltshire  with  thirty-four 
and  Yorkshire  with  thirty.  These  twenty-eight  were  made  up  of 
two  county  representatives,  and  two  each  for  the  boroughs  of 
Arundel,  Bramber,  Chichester,  East  Grinstead,  Horsham,  Lewes, 
Midhurst,  New  Shoreham,  and  Steyning,  besides  eight  of  the  barons 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  &om  Hastings,  Bye,  Seaford,  and  Winchelsea. 
In  the  second  place  these  constituencies  were  not,  like  the  Cornish 
boroughs  and  many  others  all  over  the  country,  mere  paper 
constituencies,  representing  the  views  of  one  or  two  individual 
patrons.  The  franchise  in  most  of  these  was,  for  the  old  unreformed 
system,  on  a  fairly  popular  basis.**  The  county  franchise  was,  of 
course,  as  in  all  the  other  counties,  extended  to  40«.  freeholders ; 
and,  of  the  boroughs,  in  Arundel,  Lewes,  and  Steyning  all  house- 
holders paying  scot  and  lot  had  the  vote ;  in  East  Grinstead,  Hors- 
ham, and  Midhurst  the  burgage  holders  were  the  voters,  and  in  the 
other  three  boroughs,  though  there  was  ample  room  for  bribery,  the 
constituency  was,  in  name  at  least,  fairly  extended.  Of  the  Cinque 
Ports  Hastings  alone  retained  some  freedom  of  election ;  the  others 
were  already  mere  Treasury  preserves.    A  further  reason  which 

«  Add.  MBS.  82689.  f.  62.  «  JTWd  f .  68.        «•  Ibid.  1 122.        «  Ibid.  i.  285. 

*•  Vide  Honfleld's  History  of  Suuez,  ii.  appendix,  28  seq.,  and  Oldfield'a  Hiitory 
of  Representative  Chvemment, 
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gives  especial  interest  to  this  election  in  connexion  with  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  other  acquired  property,  he 
was  essentially  a  Sussex  man.  The  Pelham  stock  had  heen  dis- 
tinguished in  the  county  since  the  days  of  the  Conquest,  and  the 
duke  was  at  home  there  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  trihe  of  relations. 
He  had  two  houses  iu  the  county,  Bishopstone  and  Halland  ;  and  his 
own  estates  extended  over  the  parishes  of  Seaford»  Laughton>  East 
Hoathly,  Bishopstone,  Eipe,  the  rape  of  Hastings,  and  Lewes  ^ — 
that  is  to  say,  over  a  large  part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  county. 
Various  Pelhams  and  Mr.  Hay,  his  connexion  by  marriage,  also 
had  possessions  in  this  part,  and  his  hrotlier-in-law  Sir  John 
Shelley  was  established  at  Arundel,  The  other  gi-eat  landowners 
of  the  county  were  also  to  a  great  extent  on  bis  side ;  thus  in  the 
east  Lord  Ashburnhain  and  Sir  William  Ashburnham,  Sir  William 
GagCj  Lord  Wilmington,  the  duke  of  Dorset,  and  Lord  Aberga- 
venny, and  in  the  west  Lords  Tankerville  and  Scarborough  and 
the  duke  of  Richmond  were  all  in  his  interest.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  had  extensive  property  in  Sussex,  seemed  at  first  dis- 
inclined to  interfere,  on  the  ground  of  his  reUgion,  '  our  medling 
with  elections  having  been  so  often  objected  against  us,  who  are 
entirely  cut  of  from  all  imployments  and  publick  affairs  ;  *  ^^  and 
there  are  several  letters  from  Lady  Shelley  imploring  her  brother 
to  obtain  the  Norfolk  interest  for  Sir  John  at  Arundel.  Still  he 
declared  his  general  sympathy  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
seems  at  any  rate  not  to  have  acted  against  him.  The  '  proud ' 
duke  of  Somerset  was  also  an  uncertain  influence,  and  he  finally 
divided  his  interest  between  one  of  the  Pelham  candidates  and  one 
of  the  opposition.  Of  the  other  influential  landowners  mentioned 
only  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  Lords  Derby  and  Berkeley  in  the 
west,  and  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  in  the  east,  appear  to  have  distinctly 
opposed  him. 

The  two  elections  which  were  the  most  hardly  contested,  and 
on  which  the  duke's  energies  were  almost  entirely  concentrated, 
were  those  for  the  county  and  for  Lewes.  For  the  county  his  bro- 
ther Henry  Pelham,  the  future  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  James  Butler  of  Warminghurst  were  the  ministerial  candi- 
dates, and  they  were  opposed  by  Mr*  John  Fuller  and  Sir  Cecil 
Bishop ;  wliiie  for  Lewes  Thomas  Pelham  of  Stanmer  and  Thomas 
Pelham  of  Lewes  stood  against  Mr.  N,  Garland,  a  dissenter,  and 
Mr.  T.  Sergison,  both  Lewes  men.  The  duke's  correspondents  on 
the  subject  of  these  elections  are  drawn  from  every  possible  rank  of 
society >  and  include  bishops  and  clergy,  peers,  custom-house 
officials,  innkeepers,  estate  agents,  lawyers,  tradespeople,  and 
small  farmers,  and  there  is  even  a  letter  from  a  smuggler ;  some 
can  spell  and  some  cannot,  some  are  strictly  basinesslike,  and 

»•  Add*  MSS.  33166,  ff.  6-13.  «'  Ihid.  32688,  f.  76. 
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others  ramble  over  every  conceivable  topic ;  in  fact,  even  if  the 
interest  of  the  election  were  abaent  this  collection  of  letters  would 
be  exceedingly  valuable  for  the  social  picture  of  the  time  which  it 
aflforda.  There  is  nowhere  any  sense  of  hurry ;  every  topic  is 
treated  in  a  leisurely  manner,  as  indeed  is  natural,  considering 
that  there  was  nearly  a  year  to  prepare  for  the  elections  ;  and  there 
was  ample  room  for  expansiveneBS  and  anecdotage  from  the  various 
writers,  who  most  have  felt  keenly  the  pleasure  of  almost  daily 
correspondence  with  a  duke.  The  most  prolific  writer,  and  by  far 
the  most  amusing,  is  a  Mr.  R.  Burnett,  the  duko's  agent  for 
the  county  election  in  the  district  about  Lewes,  He  was  also 
incomparably  the  most  energetic  canvasser  in  the  duke's  em- 
ployment, travelling  about  the  country  with  untiring  diligence, 
interviewing  voters,  sending  up  complete  lists  of  electors  and  their 
views,  dhrecting  subordinates  and  receiving  their  reports,  gathering 
the  local  gossip  of  the  club  at  '  Hood*s  Corner,*  of  which  we  hear  so 
muchp  and  telling  the  duke  with  unfailing  tact  whom  to  present 
with  a  haunch  of  venison  or  whom  to  appease  with  more  substantial 
favours.  He  carried  his  entbusiasm  for  the  art  of  canvassing  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  the  colour  of  the  clothes  in  which  he  rode 
about  the  country  became  a  matter  of  concern  to  him.  Thus  on 
the  death  of  an  old  friend,  Mr,  Trumble,  who  combined  the 
functions  of  clerk  to  the  commissioners  of  the  land  tax  in  the 
Pevensey  rape  with  those  of  coroner,  he  writes  ^^  to  say,  '  I  have 
Bent  to  Lewes  to  bespeake  me  a  sute  of  gray  clothes  to  Ride  about 
the  Country  in.  Which  I  hope  you  will  gett  my  Lord  Duke*s  Leve 
to  wave  it  one  account  of  Mr*  Trumble's  death.*  His  value  was 
e\idently  appreciated,  for  when  affairs  were  looking  black  for  the 
borough  election  Mr.  Hay  writes,  *  I  wish  your  Grace  would  order 
Mr.  Burnet  to  be  here  till  your  coming  into  the  Country ;  for  I  fancy 
he  might  do  more  service  to  you  here  than  anywhere ; '  ^^  and  a 
fortnight  later  he  writes  that  *  Mr.  Burnet  is  come :  he  has  already 
done  good ;  and  I  daresay  will  stop  any  further  mischief  till  your 
Grace  comes  into  the  Country/  ^*  Altogether  he  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  obvious  person  to  whom  to  apply  when  any 
odd  job  had  to  be  performed.  He  makes  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the 
duke  to  appoint  a  new  coroner  for  the  rape  of  Hastings,  *  for  last 
week  here  was  a  man  found  Ded,  and  they  sent  to  me  nobody 
being  appointed  to  act,*  ^* 

In  spite,  too,  of  all  bis  other  multifarious  duties,  Mr.  Burnett 
found  time  to  pay  attention  to  the  smallest  details  affecting  his 
master's  personal  comforts;  thus»  at  the  end  of  a  letter  about 
election  prospects,  he  writes : — 

I  have  bin  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Morriss  of  Lewes  lor  not  getting  i\\% 

chimneya  built  att  ye  stables  att  Bidiopstone,  and  in  ye  Seaford  Boom, 
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koowing  its  but  a  trifle  and  will  be  much  wanted  when  your  Grace  comes 
Down,  for  a  Servants  hall  as  it  wass  last  year,  he  says  your  Grace  forbid 
it  till  he  had  sent  up  a  plan  and  ye  expences,  but  I  take  that  wass  ment 
for  the  new  stables  and  not  for  the  Little  Covenacy  mentioned  hear.'* 

Then  later  comes  up  the  question  of  my  lord's  plate :  ^  will  he 
bring  it  to  Sussex,  or  will  he  dine  off  pewter,  or  have  an  entirely 
new  set,  which  would  be  very  expensive  ?  '^  and  as  to  the  supply  of 
food,^  ^  I  shall  do  ye  best  I  can,  fish  will  depend  much  one  the 
wether.'  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  poor  man  was  worn  out  with  all 
his  exertions.  Thus,  even  as  early  as  August  1788,  he  says  ^  that 
absolutely  his  only  day  at  home  in  this  *  burring  time  '  is  Sunday, 
80  that  he  must  beg  to  be  ^  exskewsed  '  to  callers,  as  ^  cautend '  by 
his  grace.  A  month  later  it  is  distressing  to  find  ^®  that  ^  not  being 
very  well '  he  asks  to  be  *  exskews '  going  to  '  hersmuntex,'  though, 
a  week  later,  'aughter  a  little  recovering,'  he  is  able  to  resume 
work.  But  the  recovery  was  not  permanent,  for  in  November  he 
complains  *^  that  his  *  Leggs  have  sweld  pretty  much.  If  they  should 
continew  doing  so  I  fear  I  shall  be  of  but  Little  service  when  my 
Lord  Duke  comes  Down  ; '  but  he  managed  to  struggle  on  till  the 
election  was  well  over,  when  he  declares  ^^  that  he  has  *  a  scurbitick 
humour '  in  his  leg,  but  *  I  ashoor  your  Grace  I  have  Lived  very 
Eegulor  since  my  Eeturn  from  Chichester  and  have  strictly  followed 
theire  [the  doctors']  directions.'  But  in  spite  of  his  indefatigable 
zeal  and  usefulness  the  good  Burnett  was  a  very  modest  man,  and 
he  shows  almost  exaggerated  gratitude  for  the  commendations 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  duke.  Thus,  after  the  contest  was  over 
and  the  victory,  so  largely  due  to  him,  was  won,  he  writes  his 
thanks  *^  for  the  duke's  '  indulging  letter.  ...  I  am  very  glad  ye 
parrishes  your  Grace  gave  me  your  pirtickerlor  Commands  for  have 
answard  your  Graces  expectations  and  hope  when  your  Grace  comes 
to  examine  most  of  ye  parrishes  in  our  part  of  ye  country,  your 
Grace  will  feind  I  wass  not  Quite  Idle  there.'  As  will  be  observed 
from  the  foregoing  extracts  orthography  was  not  Mr.  Burnett's 
strong  point ;  but  the  remarkable  thing  about  his  spelling  is  that 
he  shows  an  extraordinarily  ingenious  consistency  in  his  method, 
and,  unlike  most  people  who  cannot  spell,  never  varies  in  his  spelling 
of  such  words  as  *  pirtickerlor,'  *  exskews,'  *  buyas '  (bias),  and  so  on. 
After  Burnett  the  duke's  most  constant  correspondent  is  Mr. 
William  Hay,  a  very  different  sort  of  person.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  means,  who  was  connected  with  the  duke  by  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pelham  of  Catsfield.    Lower,  in  his 

"  Add.  MSS.  32688,  f.  381.  ••  Ibid,  32689,  f.  86. 

*'  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  duke  to  his  duchess  (Add.  MSS.  33073,  f.  83), 
written  shortly  after  this,  that  he  decided  to  send  *  for  ye  French  Cook  and  ye  Silver 
Covers  *  to  Bishopstone. 
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*  Sussex  WorthieB/  seems  to  regard  him  as  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished son  of  Sussex  in  the  literary  sphere  after  Shelley,  but 
this  seems  more  to  the  discredit  of  Sussex  than  to  the  credit  of 
Mr,  Hay.  He  ifvrote  poems,  notes  of  travel,  and  moral  essays  which 
have  not  survived,  and  he  was  interested  in  the  poor  ;  but  his  chief 
claim  to  distinction  seems  to  have  been  that  he  was  '  perhaps  the 
first  who  began  to  ornament  corn  fields  with  walks  and  plantations/ 
In  person  he  was  unfortunately  deformed,  and  the  only  ray  of 
humour  which  is  known  to  have  escaped  him  is  that  he  wrote  an 
essay  in  praise  of  deformity.  But  his  generally  mean  appearance 
seems  to  have  been  keenly  felt  by  Mr*  Pelham,  who,  when  writing 
to  his  brother  about  a  triumphEmt  entry  into  Chichester,  complains 
that  *  little  Hay  •  .  •  tho  a  very  good  man  and  of  great  use  here 
.  .  .  will  not  contribute  much  to  grace  our  entry.'  **  In  these  letters 
he  appears  as  an  exceedingly  industrious  and  painstaking  little  man ^ 
but  portentously  dull.  He  busied  himself  both  with  the  Lewes  and 
with  the  county  elections,  and  took  an  immense  amount  of  trouble 
in  finding  out  how  every  individual  elector  in  a  place  would  vote, 
and  in  suggesting  measures  for  the  conversion  of  recalcitrants  or 
the  confirmation  of  doubtful  adherents.  Unlike  Burnett,  who  is 
always  cheerful  and  confident  of  ultimate  success,  he  generally  takes 
a  somewhat  lugubrious  view  of  things,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  lightens 
up  his  letters,  as  Burnett  does,  with  accounts  of  free  fights  and 
broken  crowns,  of  drunken  carouses,  or  of  characteristic  conversa- 
tions with  electors.  However  he  was  probably  a  man  after  the 
duke's  own  heart,  and  found  his  reward  when  an  unexpected  vacancy 
occurred  at  Seaford  through  Sir  Philip  Yorke's  elevation  to  the 
lord  chief  justiceship  and  a  peerage.  The  whole  history  of 
Mr,  Hay's  election  for  Seaford  is  worth  setting  out  here,  as  it  is 
an  effective  contrast  to  the  laborious  machinations  necessary  to  win 
the  other  two  elections,  and  shows  the  ease  with  which  a  Treasury 
borough  could  be  manipulated.  Its  docility  is  ilhistrated  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hurdis,  who  states  *'^  that  there  was  an  alarm  created  of 
some  opponent  standing  for  Seaford,  but  on  uiquiry  in  tlie  town 
the  reply  was  made  that  the  representatives  would  be  *  who  your 
Grace  shall  be  pleased  to  recommend.'  And  so  it  proved:  for  the 
first  intimation  of  a  vacancy  which  occurs  in  this  correspondence  is 
in  a  draft  letter  of  the  duke,  which  is  preserved.     It  is  addressed  ^^ 

To  the  Baillift  Jurats  Freemen  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Seaford. 

Hampton  Ck>urt:  Oct.  1733, 

Gentlemeni— His  Mb}*  liaving  been  pleased  ...  to  appoint  Him  [Sir 
P,  Yorke]  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  at  the  same  time  to  create 
Him  a  Peer  of  this  Realm  ;  there  is  a  Vacancy  at  present  of  a  Represen- 
tative in  ParUament  for  your  Town  .  .  .  [appreciation  of  the  loss  which 
the  town  incurs,  expressed  at  length],  ...  As  you  have  already  expresa'd 

«  Add.  MSB.  32688,  f.  i*73.  **  Jtnd.  L  S64.  *'  Ibid,  t  592. 
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your  good  Inclinations  to  my  cousin  Haye,  I  shall  only  take  the  Ldberty 
to  repeat  my  Recommentlatiou  of  Him  to  You,  upon  this  Occasion,  He 
has  the  good  Fortune  to  be  so  well  known  to  you  all ;  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  add  anything  in  His  Favour,  but  my  Firm  Persuasion,  and 
assurance,  that  He  will  upon  all  Occasions  do  you  the  best  Service,  that 
lies  in  Hia  Power,  and  your  Goodness  to  Him  will  add  to  the  many 
obligations  already  received  by 

Gentlemen,  Your  most  obedient  &  obhg'd  humble  Servant  &c* 
P.S.  I  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Sussex. 

On  27  Oct.  Mr.  Hay  writes  an  effusive  letter  of  thanks^'  for  this 
proclamation,  in  which  the  simplicity  of  the  proceedings  at  Seaford 
is  thus  charmingly  exposed : — 

Mr»  Palmer  thinks  on  my  appearing  there  as  a  candidate  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  something  more  than  barely  to  give  them  your  Grace's 
annual  entertainment ;  therefore,  he  thinks  it  will  be  proper  (as  your 
Grace  intimates)  to  give  a  dinner  to  the  Gentlemen^  a  double  fee  to  the 
Eingers  and  a  double  portion  of  Beer  to  the  Populace.  I  asked  if  all 
the  Voters  would  be  invited  to  dinner,  but  he  says  'tis  impossible, 
for  their  wives  and  farailiee  and  all  the  Rabble  would  come  with 
them,  which  would  run  the  thing  to  a  monstrous  expence :  but  he  thinks 
it  very  proper  to  assure  the  common  voters  of  the  half  guinea  :  and  indeed, 
my  Lord,  I  think  it  will  be  money  weU  bestowed ;  for  if  they  are  not  very 
well  used  now%  they  may  resent  it  against  the  General  Electioji. 

Again,  on  31  Oct.,  he  writes*^  after  the  feast  to  say  that  everybody 
was  well  satisfied,  except  the  rival  innkeeper  who  did  not  provide  the 
entertainment ;  and  that  he  had  told  the  populace  '  that  your  Grace 
had  given  me  leave  to  say  that  since  I  could  not  have  their  Company 
at  dinner,  there  would  be  half  a  guinea  for  every  man  to  spend 
when  your  Grace  came  to  Bishopstone/  One  is  reminded  of  the 
entry  in  Bubb  Dodington's  diary  at  election  time—*  Spent  in  the 
infamous  and  disagreeable  compliance  with  the  low  habitB  of  venal 
wretches.'  In  the  result  Mr*  Hay  was  elected  without  opposition ; 
the  duke  paid  all  expenses,  and  the  new  member  returned  with 
renewed  zeal  and  dulness  to  the  more  important  contests. 

These  two  names  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  the  duke's 
agents  in  Sussex,  but  they  are  the  most  prominent  on  this  occasionp 
and  may  he  taken  as  typicaL  It  is  worth  noticing  that  it  was  not 
at  all  unprofitable  to  he  the  duke's  agent  in  electoral  contesta,  for, 
besides  the  pecimiary  remuneration,  of  which  the  duke  was  certainly 
not  niggardly,  he  sooner  or  later  found  seats  for  the  more  important 
among  them.  Thus  the  other  member  for  Seaford  was  Sir  William 
Gage,  who  acted  vigorously  as  an  amateiu*  canvasser  for  the  county 
election.  Mr.  Jewkes,  who  canvassed  in  the  west  of  Sussex,  was 
given  the  seat  of  Aldborough,  wliich  Imd  been  kept  as  second 
string  for  Henry  Pelham,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  his  agents 
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in  the  north— Mr-  Gregory,   Mr.  Bennett,   Mr,  Jessop,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson — were  all  gratified  with  seats. 

The  importance  of  the  Sussex  elections  as  an  indication  of 
popular  feeling  may  be  gauged  by  the  amount  of  interest  which 
was  exeited  by  the  excise  question  in  all  the  important  contests. 
In  the  lirst  months  of  the  canvassing  there  are  rep€>rts  from  all 
parts  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  duke's  agents  in  allaying 
popuhiF  suspieions  about  the  scheme,  and  the  importance  they 
attached  to  laying  tlie  question  to  rest,  if  the  government  are  to 
secure  the  election  of  their  candidates.  Tlie  most  absurdly 
exaggerated  ideas  were  current  about  the  effects  which  the  bill 
w^ould  liave  bad  and  of  the  danger  of  its  rein  trod  uction.  Mr, 
Hay  reports  *'^  in  August  that  at  Lewes  the  voters  were  firmly  con- 
vinced that  bread  and  meat  were  to  be  taxed,  and,  iJi  a  list  of  electors 
and  their  views  which  he  gives,'^^  the  following  curious  entries  are 
found : — 

Hammond— who  did  not  like  that  an  excise  man  should  take  an 
account  of  hia  Pork. 

Moon — who  had  always  been  for  your  Grace^  but  believed  he  should 
never  be  so  again  because  you  were  for  taxing  his  victuals. 

Foord— who  said  be  would  kill  any  excise  man  that  offered  to  come 
into  his  bouse. 

In  another  conversation  which  he  had  at  Lewes  it  appears*' 
that  Whitfield,  a  considerable  man  in  the  town,  acknowledged  that 
the  duke  had  started  with  good  principles,  and  that  the  excise 
scheme  outweighed  everything  else,  while  Wylbar  the  grocer  is 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  trouble  he  expected  of  weighing  out 
tobacco  under  the  scheme.  Mr,  Burnett,  in  describing  a  gathering 
at  the  funeral  of  Mr,  Trumble,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
style  of  discussion  which  the  subject  provoked.*^ 

Mr.  Collier  [an  agent  of  the  duke's]  rested  Mr.  Hooper  pritty  much, 
but  in  that  way  that  he  could  not  take  it  one  himself e  ;  he  sayd  only  in 
generall  that  he  had  had  severall  of  bis  neighboura  and  actiaaiotance  with 
him  to askey*^  question  whether  they  was  to  pay  sixpence  a  stone  for  pork 
and  beefe.  And  that  he  had  ashoord  them  it  wass  fals  and  that  y'^  gentle- 
men that  imposed  that  on  them  knew  it  to  be  Direct  Lies,  and  an  impo- 
sition on  the  Common  people* 

Lady  Shelley  complains  of  the  effect  of  the  bill  at  Arundel,  and 
Mr.  Pelham  himself  acknowledges  that  it  is  a  cause  of  great  trouble 
at  Robertsbridge.  Of  course  the  opi>osite  side  made  the  most  of 
the  advantage  this  gave  them.  Mr.  Fuller's  zeal  'made  him 
caress  even  the  meanest  of  the  people,  bo  they  could  roar  out,  **  No 
Excise/' '  *^  At  Wadburst  the  opponents  stood  at  the  chin*ch  door, 
shouting  as  the  people  came  out,  '  No  excise  and  no  dragoons ;  *  but 

•»  Ibid,  I  879* 
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it  waB  at  Steyning  races,  in  August,  that  the  excitement  on  thd 
subject  reached  its  highest.  '  Lest  the  people  should  forget  what 
they  were  to  cry  out  against,  the  faction  had  taken  care  to  stick  up 
No  Excise  in  great  capital  letters  upon  the  race  post,  a  very  low, 
mean  artifice,'  Mr.  Hurdis  declares ;  "  and  Mr.  Butler  states  "  that 
on  the  same  occasion  an  enthusiast  went  round  the  town  at  dead 
of  night  with  a  drum  shouting  *  No  excise,'  to  the  great  discomfort 
of  peaceful  ministerialists  who  wished  to  sleep.  These  devices  were 
very  successful,  and  the  mob  not  only  became  most  outrageous  in 
their  expressions  of  disapproval  of  the  bill,  but  hustled  the  un- 
fortunate vicar  of  Woodmancote,  who  was  known  to  approve  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand  no  pains  were  lost  by  the  government  party 
in  allaying  this  excitement ;  the  bishop  of  Chichester  throws  out  the 
suggestion  that  a  *  simple  dialogue '  might  be  written  between  two 
farmers  which  should  clear  up  the  subject ;  various  people  offer  their 
services  as  pamphleteers  in  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Pelham  is  strongly 
urged  to  write  a  public  letter  declaring  that  the  excise  scheme  was 
never  to  be  brought  in  again.  Personal  appeals  to  voters  and  the 
composing  effect  of  deep  potations  were  also  largely  relied  on  to 
soothe  away  diflBculties,  and  a  genial  illustration  of  the  latter 
method's  eflBciency  is  provided  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Board,*  who 
relates  how  twenty-six  freeholders  of  Worth,  some  accompanied  by 
their  wives,  came  to  dinner  and  punch  at  Turner's  Hill. 

By  nine  in  the  evening  [he  proceeds]  they  were  all  fully  convino'd  y* 
y«  clamour  of  a  gen^  Excise  was  false  and  scandalous,  and  were  perfectly 
satisfied  of  the  ability,  honour  and  honesty  of  their  present  members,  and 
express'd  their  indignation  and  concern  y^  any  credit  had  been  given  to 
the  many  misrepresentations  y*  had  lately  been  so  industriously  spread 
about  y«  country. 

And  so  convinced  had  the  party  become  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
punch  bowl's  circulation  that  they  resolved  to  proclaim  their  beUef 
*  in  the  most  Publick  manner  they  then  could.'  Accordingly,  to 
return  to  Mr.  Board's  own  words — 

We  then  went  all  out  together  to  the  most  Eminent  place  on  the  hill, 
where  w***  loud  huzzas  and  in  full  glasses  we  drank  to  y**  Grace's  and 
family's  health  and  prosperity,  success  to  Mr.  Pelham  and  Butler,  Sir 
William  Gage,  the  true  interest  of  Old  England,  the  ladies  y**  present 
w***  our  absent  wives,  and  concluded  w***  our  wishes  for  a  good  Parliam*, 
prosperity  to  the  County  of  Sussex,  and  God  bless  y»*  Grace,  its  best  friend 
and  protector. 

The  combination  of  all  these  methods  seems  to  have  attained 
all  that  could  be  desired,  for  as  the  contest  goes  on  the  agents 
report  that  the  excitement  on  the  question  is  considerably  cooling 
down,  and  towards  the  end  there  is  hardly  any  notice  at  all  taken 
of  the  subject. 
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In  estimating  the  resources  employed  by  the  duke  in  his 
campaigns  hardly  too  much  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  influence 
of  the  clergy.  It  is  not  infrequently  made  a  charge  in  political  con- 
tests of  to-day  that  the  parson  and  the  dissenting  minister  use  their 
oflBces  as  unfair  vantage-grounds  for  persuasion ;  but  even  if  all  that 
is  said  in  the  heat  of  elections  be  true,  such  influence  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  what  was  common  in  the  last  century.  In  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  Hare  of  Chichester,  the  duke  had  a  firm  personal 
and  political  friend,  and  the  bishop's  power  of  remonstrance  and 
preferment  seems  to  have  been  exercised  with  discretion,  it  is  true, 
but  at  least  without  the  slightest  scruple.  In  August  he  complains/^ 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  duke,  that  there  should  ever  have 
been  any  doubt  as  to  which  side  he  would  espouse ;  the  opponents 
do  not  even  expect  any  help  from  him. 

As  to  the  clergy  [he  continues]  they  have  their  relations,  friendships, 
interests  and  opinions  as  others  have,  and  therefore  it  can't  be  expected 
they  should  act  all  alike,  or  as  one  could  wish  in  affairs  of  this  nature  ; 
bat  if  any  not  content  to  be  of  a  different  side  act  a  rude,  violent,  or 
factious  part,  as  I  shall  know  it,  I  shaU  be  sure  to  remember  it  upon  occa- 
sion ;  tho'  y*^  Grace  knows  the  Bp.  of  Chichester  is  but  a  poor  patron 
especially  at  present,  and  therefore  can't  have  great  influence.  Some  few 
of  the  clergy,  very  few,  were  so  silly  as  to  separate  from  the  rest  at  Lewes 
and  dine  at  the  Star  [the  opposition  inn]  but  those  y*^  Grace  names  were 
not  of  the  number. 

In  a  letter  **  of  the  following  day  from  Dr.  Hargraves  there 
are  further  particulars  about  the  bishop's  attitude.  He  will  *  do 
wt  he  can  if  it  does  not  appear  to  bee  by  way  of  jobb  ; '  and  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  hesitation  in  proclaiming  his  views,  as  he  drank 
the  duke  of  Newcastle's  health  immediately  after  the  king's  at  a 
visitation  banquet.  Indeed,  Major  Battine's  advice  ^*  to  the  duke 
that  the  bishop  should  be  urged  to  beat  up  his  tenants  seems  quite 
unnecessary,  for,  as  the  election  drew  nearer,  he  wrote  ^  a  most 
bellicose  letter  offering  his  house  and  beds  to  accommodate  voters 
for  Pelham  and  Butler,  and  on  6  May  Mr.  Ball,  apparently  one  of 
the  chapter,  writes  ^*  to  say  that  the  duke  himself  is  expected  to  use 
the  palace  as  an  electioneering  centre.  The  inducements  offered  are 
most  seductive  :  the  house  is  well  aired,  beds  are  prepared,  liquors 
and  all  things  ready  for  breakfast ;  the  house  would  be  much  more 
convenient  for  a  levee  of  his  supporters  than  Lady  Torrington's, 
who  would  be  pacified  by  having  Mr.  Pelham  as  her  guest ;  and, 
finally,  by  staying  there  the  duke  will  *  put  it  out  of  Mr.  Parke's 
power  [he  was  a  recalcitrant  member  of  the  chapter]  to  persuade  the 
people  that  his  Lordship  is  indifferent  upon  this  trying  occasion.' 
Another  writer  labours  the  point  still  further.*'-^ 
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My  Lord  Bishop  having  sent  his  chief  servants,  who  came  hither  last 
night  on  purpose  to  get  the  rooms  ready,  beds  aired,  lain  in,  etc.,  in 
expectation  y**  Grace  .  .  .  would  honour  the  Palace  with  your  presence — 
Care  being  taken  to  provide  all  manner  of  conveniences  for  your  Grace's 
reception  breakfasts,  etc.  .  .  .  Your  Grace  may  depend  on  the  utmost 
care  being  taken  to  prevent  your  taking  cold. 

And  he  adds  that  there  were  eight  or  nine  beds  for  gentlemen, 
six  for  domestics,  and  stabling  for  twenty  horses ;  so  that  on  the 
whole  the  bishop  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  coldness  to  the 
interests  of  his  patron. 

Another  bishop  whose  interest  in  the  election  is  not  so  obvious 
was  the  bishop  of  Bangor.  He,  it  seems,  could  influence  at  least 
two  important  votes,  for  there  is  a  letter  to  him  ^  from  the  duke 
at  Hampton  Court,  asking  for  his  assistance  in  the  Sussex  elections, 
and  especially  requesting  his  admonitions  to  Mr.  Parke,  residentiary 
of  Chichester,  and  Mr.  Leland,  minister  of  East  Deane.  In 
answer  ^*  the  bishop  encloses  letters  for  these  two,  especially  marked 
with  the  Bangor  postmark,  so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion.  He  has 
written  *  in  earnest,  tho'  tenderly  for  fear  he  shou'd  start  at  the 
apprehension  of  being  influenced.'  Again,  the  bishop  of  London 
had  been  *  so  obligeing  as  to  order  [Mr.  Ball]  to  apply  in  his  name 
to  a  gentleman  at  Midhurst  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr. 
Butler,'  and  even  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  became  involved  in 
an  obscure  electoral  intrigue.  It  was  in  this  wise  :  an  exceedingly 
active  canvasser  for  the  duke  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
struggle  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hurdis,  vicar  of  Kingmer ;  he 
sends  reports  ^  to  the  duke  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  goes  to  cricket  matches  to  collect  local  gossip ; 
announces  the  plans  of  Mr.  Snooke,  the  rival  agent,  for  corrupting 
the  electorate,  and  can  boast  that  his  own  parish  is  absolutely 
safe,  except  for  two  freeholders,  *  brother  toades.'^^  Such  a  man 
must  have  been  invaluable,  but  his  career  of  usefulness  was  cut  short 
in  the  early  days  of  October ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  there 
seemed  some  prospect  that  the  living  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  political  opponent.  The  patron  of  the  Uving,  which  was  worth 
140Z.  per  annum,  was  the  archbishop,  and,  almost  before  the  breath 
had  left  poor  Hurdis's  body,  there  are  several  letters  urging  the  duke 
to  move  the  archbishop  to  give  the  living  to  a  supporter ;  while  one 
Lund  even  asks  it  for  himself.  But  Snooke  was  on  the  spot  and  in 
the  field  first.  His  energy  and  rapidity  of  action  were  worthy  of 
more  success  than  he  obtained.  He  had  his  candidate  Dixon  ready, 
congratulated  him  as  if  he  had  already  obtained  the  living,  and  struck 
amazement  and  dismay  into  the  opposite  camp  by  immediately 
posting  off  to  London  with  Dixon,  for  a  personal  interview  with  the 
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ai'clibishop.  Tlie  other  Bide  could  do  nothing  more  at  first  than 
chronicle  with  hardly  sxippresBcd  envy  the  stages  of  this  exciting 
jonrney ;  one  mm\  has  seen  them  at  Godstone  on  their  way  haek/*^ 
but  he  cannot  find  out  what  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is*  However, 
Mr.  Hay  a  feW'  days  later  has  made  the  discovery  that  Snookers 
secret  reason,  which  appears  an  inade{]uate  one  for  all  the  labour,  ia 
the  desire  to  be  made  vicar*s  churchwarden ;  and  that  he  tempted  the 
archbishop  by  ofifering  to  add  50/*  a  year  to  the  value  of  the  living 
in  his  will ;  an  offer  not  peculiarly  seductive,  as  Mr.  Hay  sagely 
remarks/'*  as  it  would,  in  all  human  probability,  only  be  an 
addition  to  the  patronage  of  the  present  archbishop's  successor ; 
*  nor/  he  concludes,  *  was  it  very  decent  to  try  to  bribe  au  archbihshop, 
and  tempt  the  most  reverend  Father  in  God  to  commit  simony/ 
But  uufortunately  Snooke's  unaided  ability  could  avail  nothing 
against  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  duke ;  for,  two  days  after  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Hay's,  Dr.  Lynch/-'  who  was  prol^ably  a  domestic  chap* 
lain  or  secretary  of  the  archbishop,  writes  to  tell  the  duke  that  the 
man  for  whom  the  archbishop  intended  the  living  would  vote  for 
Pelhamaud  Butler  and  obey  all  directions  from  accredited  agents  of 
the  duke.  He  goes  on  with  the  following  remarks,  which  incident- 
ally cast  an  interesting  light  on  what  was  considered  the  whole 
duty  of  the  elergj^  to  their  patrons  ami  episcopal  superiors : — 

)'«  are  several  other  ClergjTiien  in  Sussex  whom  my  Lord  Archbishop 
at  oue  time  or  other,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  PrefeiTing,  tho'  many  of 
y^  I  know  are  Persons  whom  your  Grace  or  some  of  your  Family  Hecom- 
mendcd  to  my  Lord,  and  they  I  suppose  will  be  gratefull  enough  to  serve 
the  Interest  your  Grace  espouses,  yet  il  y*^  be  any  whom  the  Archbishop 
has  obliged  of  w^'*'  your  Grace  is  doubtful,  if  your  Grace  be  pleased  to  let 
me  be  inform VI  of  them,  I  am  sure  my  Lord  Archbishop  will  cause  his 
Secretary  to  write  to  them  in  the  most  pressing  terms  to  desire  y*"  vote 
and  lutorest  for  these  Geutkinen. 

Finally,  to  complete  the  story  of  the  Ringmer  livings  it  appears  that 
the  new  vicar  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Streatham,  called  Talbot,  who 
wandered  down  to  Eingmer  in  the  early  days  of  Novenjber,  know- 
ing absolutely  nobody.  The  clerk  took  pity  on  him,  and  committed 
the  electoral  imprudence  of  directing  him  to  the  hospitable  hnmeof 
Snooke,  who  put  him  up  for  the  night.  But  either  Snooke  mag- 
nanimously refused  to  take  advantage  of  a  guest,  or  Talbot  was  not 
to  be  seduced ;  for  while  he  evidently  had  no  intention  of  sacrificing 
his  pedagogic  duties  to  his  new  cure,  he  served  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  salary  by  allowing  Mr.  Hay  to 
nominate  the  curate  who  was  to  dn  his  duty. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  bring  up  more  than  a  few  instances  out  of 
many  of  the  way  in  which  the  Sussex  clergy  took  an  active  and, 
from  our  point  of  view,  corrupt  interest  in  the  elections.     The 
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above-mentioned  Dr.  Hargraves  was  a  jovial  intriguer  for  his 
grace ;  his  bribery  chiefly  consisted  in  apportioning  ducal  joints  of 
venison,  and  he  displays  a  susceptibility  to  beauty  which  sometimes 
leads  him  to  rash  conclusions,  for  on  one  occasion  ^  he  goes  to 
call  on  Mr.  Mills  for  his  vote,  and,  though  unsuccessful  in  finding 
him,  his  servant  *  said  she  was  sure  her  Master  was  for  y«  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  I  could  not  help  believing  what  she  said  might  be 
true,  for  she  was  very  handsome  and  not  unlike  to  be  trusted  with 
such  a  secret.'  He  also  shows  a  most  unclerical  joy  in  a  certain 
Mrs.  Brewer's  truculent  sentiments  ;  ^^  she 

has  a  great  many  tenants  in  Ticehurst,  and  has  declared  if  they  vote  for 
Mr.  Fuller  she  will  bum  'em  all  out  of  their  Farms,  she  has  no  objection 
to  their  staying  at  Home,  but  if  they  do  go,  it  shall  be  at  their  peril  if 
they  don't  vote  for  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Butler  .  .  .  write  therefore  to 
encourage  her  in  her  good  dyspositions. 

Mr.  Barker,  a  parson  at  Woodmancote,^^  who  is  quite  delighted  at 
being  told  to  spend  money  for  the  duke,  and  promises  to  be  as  eco- 
nomical as  possible,  describes  with  great  gusto  and  many  apologies  a 
vulgar  brawl  in  which  betook  part ;  a  prebendary  of  Chichester  is  most 
energetic ;  the  rector  of  Edburton  recounts  his  services,  and  asks 
for  a  vacant  place  in  the  customs  for  his  nephew  ;  Mr.  Turner,  to 
whom  the  duke  had  given  the  living  of  West  Hoathly,  is  so  grateful 
that  he  will  vote  for  Pelham  and  Butler,  and  thus  lose  his  cure  of 
Lindfield;  and  even  a  presbyterian  minister  solemnly  warns  his 
congregation  from  the  pulpit  against  joining  with  the  tories. 

Of  bribery,  corruption,  and  intimidation  there  is  good  evidence 
in  these  letters.  Of  all  the  forms  of  indirect  corruption  here 
exemplified  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  inexcusable  is  the 
system  of  tampering  with  sentences  on  prisoners.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Sussex  was  a  county  which  from  its  extensive 
seaboard  was  admirably  adapted  to  smuggling,  and  that  at  that 
time  the  revenue  laws  were  of  so  stringent  a  character  that  the 
breach  of  them  was  correspondingly  frequent  and  popular.  In  the 
vulgar  estimation  there  was  no  discredit  attached  to  the  smuggler's 
profession,  which,  in  spite  of  the  army  of  revenue  oflicers,  was 
extremely  lucrative ;  and  the  struggle  ))etween  the  oflScials  and  the 
marauders  was  regarded  as  far  more  creditable  to  the  law-breakers 
than  to  its  upholders.  The  consequence  was  that  in  a  county  like 
Sussex  intense  popular  sympathy  was  aroused  for  any  smuggler 
who  was  unlucky  enough  to  be  caught  in  the  clutches  of  the  law, 
and  at  election  times  the  government  candidates  found  that  the 
punishment  of  such  an  offender  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  them  in 
obtaining  the  suffrages  of  electors.  But  with  the  duke  in  power 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  more  delay  in  perverting  justice 
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than  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  favour  appear  more 
valuable.  Thus  as  early  as  August  1788  Collier,  the  duke's  agent 
in  Hastings,  writes  '^  to  Burnett  transmitting  a  petition  from  sixty 
freeholders  to  the  duke  on  behalf  of  one  Black,  who  was  sentenced 
to  some  pimishment,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  prayer  might 
be  granted  if  all  the  signatories  would  sign  a  paper  declaring  them- 
selves in  the  Felham  interest.  The  upshot  of  this  affair  does  not 
actually  appear,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  satis- 
factorily settled,  as  Collier,  who  was  a  frequent  correspondent,  says 
nothing  more  about  it. 

The  case,  however,  which  would  seem  to  have  aroused  the  most 
excitement  is  that  of  a  smuggler  called  Thomas  Newman.  The  first 
heard  of  him  is  in  a  letter  from  Major  Battine,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  inspector  of  police  or  of  custom  officials  in  the 
county  ;  he  states  ^* 

that  about  40  or  50  Freeholders  that  live  on  the  sea  coast  between 
Chichester  and  Arundell  have  sent  the  Duke  of  Richmond  word  that  they 
will  vote  for  your  Grace's  Brother  and  Mr.  Butler  if  one  Tho"  Newman  a 
notorious  smuggler  be  released  out  of  Horsham  Oaol,  but  if  he  be  not 
they  will  vote  the  other  way. 

After  this  there  are  frequent  notices  of  this  person,  in  whose 
release  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  Sir  John  Shelley,  the  candidate 
for  Arundel,  were  deeply  interested.  Mr.  Butler  himself  in  one 
letter  ^^  forwards  a  petition  about  releasing  some  prisoner,  in  all 
probability  this  Newman,  and  gives  advice  about  the  best  way  of 
making  the  most  of  the  concession :  he  hopes  the  duke  will  see 
to  it, 

because  on  y^  success  of  it  depends  many  double  votes :  for  besides  those 
freeholders  who  have  signed  it  several  of  y™  have  promised  to  secure 
several  others  :  therefore  allow  me  to  say  if  y*"  Grace  approves  of  it  y« 
sooner  y«  poor  man  is  released  y«  better.  .  .  .  P.B.  Since  I  wrote  y"  I  am 
told  a  little  notice  to  me  before  y^  poor  man  is  released  will  be  of  service 
in  procuring  more  votes  than  I  had  before  heard  of  or  expected. 

And  his  colleague,  Mr.  Pelham,  urges  his  brother  to  get  the  Treasury 
pardon  before  they  get  to  Chichester  in  their  tour  of  the  county. 
Of  course  the  pardon  was  obtained,  but  not  in  so  ungrudging  a 
form  as  might  bo  expected,  for  Major  Battine  in  his  letter  ^^  to 
Newman  announcing  his  release  states  that  as  a  condition  he  must 
procure  a  bond  of  500Z.  to  surrender  if  called  on,  and  another  of 
the  same  amount  not  to  smuggle  again,  to  which  Newman  very 
pertinently  replies  from  Horsham  gaol  that,  if  he  gave  the  first 
bond,  he  would  not  be  properly  discharged,  and  as  to  the  second, 
though  he  never  intended  to  smuggle  again,  he  might  be  falsely 
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sworn  against,  and  be  demands  that  his  patron,  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  should  be  informed  of  the  hard  conditions  of  his 
release. 

Closely  connected  with  this  form  of  corruption  was  the  extremely 
common  and  cheap  bribery  which  consisted  in  the  bestowal  of 
revenue  ofl&cers*  places.  Fifty  years  later,  when  these  officials  were 
disfranchised,  it  was  stated  that  11,500  of  them  were  electors,  and 
though  their  number  was  not  so  great  at  this  time  it  must  already 
have  been  considerable.  Their  power  and  unpopularity  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  decisive  arguments 
brought  against  the  ill-fated  excise  bill  was  the  fear  of  the  in- 
definite multiplication  of  excisemen  which  it  might  involve,  but 
however  impopular  the  office  was  in  the  country  this  did  not 
prevent  the  applicants  for  it  from  being  extremely  numerous. 
There  are  numberless  requests  to  the  duke  to  secure  influential 
voters  by  obtaining  for  them  or  their  sons  such  places  as  those  of 
tide-waiter,  riding  officer,  or  others  of  the  sort.  Amongst  others 
there  are  a  couple  of  curious  letters  on  this  subject  from  the 
duke  of  Richmond,^  who  is  generally  a  breezy  writer;  he  is 
very  anxious  to  obtain  the  collectorship  and  controllership  of  the 
customs  at  Shoreham  for  two  voters,  or  else  he  will  be  quite 
*  blown  up  '  there ;  '  speake  to  Sir  Robert  nott  about  my  conscience 
butt  about  my  Borough,  where  God  knows  that  ugly  word  Con- 
science is  not  known.'  He  also  wishes  to  perpetrate  a  job  in  the 
way  of  exorbitant  superannuation  allowances  for  a  voter  who  had 
retired  from  his  revenue  duties;  and  reveals  his  indiflference  to 
bribery  by  urging  Sir  William  Gage  *  to  press  Haslegrove  to  be  for 
us,  for  I  am  sure  Sir  W"  can  make  one  vote  of  him,  the  other 
indeed  is  reasonable  that  he  should  keep  to  sell  to  the  best  bidder.' 
This  unblushing  recognition  of  bribery  is  in  this  case  all  the  more 
interesting  and  illustrative  of  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of 
the  system,  since  the  duke  of  Richmond  was  undeniably  a  man  of 
honour,  and,  actually,  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter  expounds  his 
own  conscientious  objections  to  not  voting  against  the  pensions 
bill,  as  the  king  and  the  ministry  wished  him  to  do. 

The  frequency  of  the  demands  made  to  the  duke  for  this  sort  of 
equivalent  for  a  vote  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  these  elections.  The  people  of  Shoreham  petition  the  duke 
to  make  a  Mr.  Clarke  collector  of  customs,  on  the  ground  that  he 
'  will  make  an  agreeable  neighbour.'  A  young  man  writes  to  announce 
the  death  of  his  father.  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  and  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  press  his  claims  on  the  duke  for  a  place.  A  voter  says  his  son 
has  not  done  well  in  the  mercery  business ;  will  the  duke  give  him 
something  more  profitable  in  the  customs  ?  Other  voters  apply  for 
government  contracts  as  tenders  to  men-of-war  at  Portsmouth; 
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even  places  of  a  *  merchantes  steward  or  a  Captaines  Clerk  *  '*  seem 
to  bo  re*:;arded  as  within  the  duke's  bestowal,  in  return  for  which 
his  correspondent  declares,  '  I  will  Vote  for  your  Honour  if  I  go  five 
Hundred  milles  to  Oblige  your  Honour  and  Bring  a  Son  with  me  to 
Vote  for  your  Honour/  A  place  of  mate  on  a  custom-house  sloop 
is  asked  for  another  voter,  and  similar  instances  might  be  brought 
forward  to  any  extent.  Requisitions  were  even  made  oo  the  fleet, 
which  happened  to  be  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Sussex,  to  supply 
voters  for  the  government.  Mr.  Masters,  probably  a  custom-house 
official,  writes  from  Brighton  to  say  he  has  got  some  officers  and 
men  from  a  ship  stationed  there  to  vote  for  the  government 
candidate  for  Shoreham»  and,  as  the  time  of  the  election  approached, 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  who  was  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  writes  ^^ 
to  say  that  he  is  sending  the  '  protections  and  discharges '  asked 
for,  but  that  they  ai-e  considerably  weakening  the  fleet  and  that  tbo 
officers  complain ;  and  he  adds  that  in  consequence  of  this  the  fleet 
in  the  Downs  is  *2,000  men  short  of  its  full  complement. 

This  system  of  attaching  electors  to  the  government  by  the  most 
substantial  bonds  of  personal  interest  was  due  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  very  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  Hanoverian  succession  by 
any  other  means.  This  motive  no  longer  existed,  for  if  there  is 
one  thing  brought  out  with  any  clearness  in  this  correspondence,  it 
is  that  the  Jacobites  as  a  party  were  altogether  out  of  the  reckon- 
ing ;  they  have  no  influence  and  hardly  any  existence  as  a  party, 
and  almost  the  only  reference  to  the  Pretender  is  that  neither  side 
has  any  dealings  with  him.  But  w^hen  once  the  system  had  been 
started  it  w^as  naturally  difficult  to  alter  it.  The  government,  who 
had  started  the  practice  for  a  national  object,  found  it  easy  and 
profitable  to  continue  it  to  secure  then-  own  personal  power,  so  that 
it  was  soon  regarded  by  a  minister  like  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
personally  the  most  incorruptible  of  politicians,  as  the  only  method 
of  carrying  on  the  government. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  this  quasi-official  bribery,  various 
more  subtle  forms  wliich  are  more  consonant  to  the  forma  of 
bribery  known  within  the  memory  of  man.  Thus  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  about  a  voter  in  Cliff  called  William  Smith,  He 
w^ants  to  know  if  the  duke  or  any  of  his  friends  will  pay  off  a 
mortgage  of  250/,  on  his  mill ;  as  an  inducement  he  states  that 
he  is  *  very  Loath  to  go  from  your  Grace's  intris  nor  will  I  not 
except  I  am  fores  to  goc  from  it  *  by  non-payment  of  this  debt ;  but 
that,  if  it  IB  paid,  *  i  and  all  my  frend  and  Eelation  will  be  for  your 
Grace's  intres  as  far  as  lyes  in  our  poure.*  ^^  The  number  of  letters 
preserved  on  this  subject  alone  proves  the  amount  of  trouble  which 
was  taken  to  secure  even  a  single  man's  vote,  and  it  is  easy  to 
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understand  Dr.  Hargrave's  complaint  in  a  postscript  that  ^  Smyth 
of  y®  Clifif  pesters  me  sadly  about  taking  of  his  Mortgage.' 

Tradesmen,  of  course,  gain  or  lose  custom  accorcUng  to  their 
votes,  and  by  judicious  balancing  obtain  orders  from  both  sides ;  a 
butcher  '  will  go  wrong  if  not  terrified  with  losing  Glynde  custom ; '  ** 
similarly  a  third  of  the  voters  of  Rogate  will  vote  as  Lord  Tanker- 
ville  directs  them,  'to  prevent  being  hindred  fetching  chalk  to 
mend  their  Lands  with  from  his  Lordship's  hill ; '  ^^  builders  and 
painters  are  given  employment  to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  and 
the  duke  is  advised  to  get  some  liveries  made  by  a  certain  tailor  who 
might  otherwise  be  led  astray  by  the  opposition.  But  all  these 
cases  are  more  or  less  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business ;  a  more 
unusual  instance  of  bribery  is  that  of  the  elector  who  will  produce 
his  own  and  other  people's  votes  if  the  duke  will  secure  for  his  son 
a  fellowship  at  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  ^  and  this  is  not  a  solitary 
instance  of  such  an  application. 

Besides  direct  bribes,  the  expense  in  treating  alone  must  have 
been  enormous,  and  it  seems  to  have  fallen  almost  entirely  on 
the  duke.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  contest  Burnett  and 
other  faithful  scribes  give  almost  daily  accounts  of  drunken  revels 
and  jovial  meetings  at  various  public-houses,  which  for  the  time  at 
least  assisted  in  the  confirmation  of  electoral  loyalty.  One  of  the 
first  letters,  dated  9  July  1738,  is  from  Burnett,®*  describing 
an  entertainment  of  Mr.  Fuller's  on  the  Green  at  Burwash, 
on  which  Mr.  Burnett  spied  '  aughter  Dinnor ; '  but  *  nothing 
pirtickerlor '  was  said,  except  that  Mr.  Fuller  declared  *he  would 
shake  every  freeholder  by  the  hand  in  the  County  and  kiss  their 
wives  before  Christmas  Day.'  In  opposition  to  this  Burnett  gives 
an  entertainment  of  punch  to  which  he  is  welcomed  by  the  ringing 
of  church  bells.  This  device  of  stealing  a  march  on  the  adversary 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  all  the  duke's  agents, 
especially,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Burnett. 
Poor  Snooke  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  finding  that,  when  he 
had  announced  an  entertainment,  all  his  guests  bad  been  filched 
from  him  by  a  rival  drinking  bout  given  by  Mr.  Hay  or  Mr.  Burnett, 
who  are  always  exceedingly  contemptuous  of  Snooke's  proceedings. 
Thus  on  one  occasion  Snooke  has  asked  all  the  freeholders  of 
Ringmer  to  a  treat,  but  Mr.  Hay  gives  one  on  the  same  day.  *  I 
hear,'  continues  the  narrator,***  *  Mr.  Snooke  designs  to  treat  his 
neighbours  once  a  month  ;  but  I  believe  if  he  has  any  such  inten- 
tion at  present  he  will  be  soon  sick  of  it.'  On  another  occasion  it  is 
related  that  the  opponents  had  free  beer  on  tap  at  seven  inns  in 
Lewes,  but  it  was  all  drunk  *  by  the  most  despicable  creatm-es  that 
wanted  a  name-'^^    Altogether  from  these  accounts  the  enemy's 
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entertainments  were  very  poor  aflfairs,  sparsely  attended  by  dis- 
reputable non-voters  and  stingily  carried  out,  while  those  arranged 
for  the  duke  were  generally  as  successful  as  one  particularly  men- 
tioned of  Sir  William  Gage's,  who,  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
enemy's  activity  in  Firle,  *  immediately  secured  every  voter  in 
Firle  within  his  own  walls  and  talked  to  them  so  much  last  night 
over  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  I  believe  10,000Z.  would  not  purchase 
one  of  them.' "  So  enthusiastic,  indeed,  were  the  duke's  supporters 
in  toping  that  they  even  *  got  drunk  ...  at  their  own  cost  and 
Huzza'd  Pelham  and  Butler.'  ®® 

The  only  circumstances  that  occasionally  marred  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  these  Bacchic  persuasives  was  the  violence  of  the  adversary. 
Mr.  Fuller  himself  was  forced  to  own  to  Burnett  that  '  all  your 
Grace's  friends  .  .  .  behaved  ourselves  with  great  Desency  and 
Bespect  to  him  and  y^  other  Gentlemen  and  avoided  as  much  as 
wass  in  our  power  giving  offence,*®^  while  his  own  party  disgusted 
even  him  by  such  proceedings  as  when 

the  scrub  Mobb  [of  Hail  sham]  were  so  rude  as  to  hollow  him  [an  agent 
of  the  duke's]  both  in  and  out  of  Town  and  at  night  burnt  a  Wooden 
Image  they  got  at  Sam^  Clark's  and  dress't  it  up  like  a  Man  bought  blue 
Quality  binding  to  put  on  liim  in  imitation  of  a  Garter  and  call'd  him  Sir 
R.  W.^» 

At  Lewes  a  still  more  disgraceful  scene  occurred,  which  is  described 
both  by  Mr.  Hay  and  Sir  Wilham  Gage.  The  latter' s  account, 
being  the  more  picturesque,  may  be  here  given.  Mr.  Mansell, 
an  opponent,  who  had  apparently  been  drinking  freely  at  the  Star, 
*  came  to  us  after  dinner  and  attacked  Mr.  Board  very  roughly, 
upon  wch.  Mr.  Board  gave  him  some  very  short  answers,  wch 
Mr.  Mansell  thought  fit  to  return  with  a  box  in  y«  Ear  upon  wch 
Mr.  Board  gave  him  a  damnable  Slap  in  the  face  and  had  given 
him  many  more  had  not  the  company  interposed.'  ^^  About  the 
same  time  the  following  notice  ®^  was  found  posted  up  on  the  Lewes 
market  house,  which  shows  that  the  opposition  were  ashamed  of 
the  rumours  spread  about  their  methods  of  electioneering : — 

Lewes  17th  January  1733. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  this  day  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  interest  of 
Sir  Cecil  Bishop  and  Mr.  Fuller  for  the  County  ]Mr.  Sergison  and  Mr. 
Garland  for  the  town  of  Lewes,  notice  being  taken  that  a  report  bad  been 
spread  that  at  a  meeting  at  the  Starr  of  the  Gentlemen  of  that  Interest  a 
health  was  proposed  to  a  speedye  journey  to  Hell  to  Mr.  Pelham  of 
Staumer  and  that  the  said  health  was  drank  by  the  said  company  one 
Gentleman  only  excepted,  the  Gentleman  in  the  first  place  who  is 
reported  to  have  refused  the  said  Health  and  afterwards  every  gentleman 
present  most  solemnly  declare  that  no  such  Health  has  ever  been  declared 
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in  their  Company  that  they  abhor'd  all  Healths  of  that  Nature  and  Ten- 
dency and  that  the  said  Report  is  False  and  Scandalous. 

There  follow  various  signatures. 

A  great  occasion  and  excuse  for  treating  the  electors  was  the 
80  Oct.  1733,  which  was  not  only  the  king's  birthday  but  the  day 
on  which  the  prince  of  Orange  was  married  to  the  princess  royal, 
Anne.  The  incidents  of  this  marriage  and  the  ceremonial  difl&culties 
which  attended  it  are  well  known  to  readers  of  Hervey's  amusing 
memoirs,  but  in  Sussex  of  course  nothing  was  heard  of  all  this. 
By  the  duke's  agents  the  occasion  is  treated  in  a  characteristically 
businesslike  manner.  The  chief  thing  which  they  seem  to  consider 
is  whether  their  bonfires,  or  *  boon  fires,'  as  Burnett  calls  them,  are 
better  than  those  of  the  other  side,  and  it  appears  that  on  the  whole 
they  were.  The  only  pessimistic  report  is  from  poor  Mr.  Hay,  who 
admits  that  at  Lewes  the  adversaries  '  exceeded  us  in  shew  .... 
last  night  they  had  a  Ball  and  invited  several  of  the  Tradesmen's 
wives :  and  afterwards  the  Ladies  dispersed  themselves  into  Lodgings 
in  several  Tradesmen's  houses  where  they  thought  it  best  to  employ 
their  Interest.'®^  But  at  Burwash,  Mr.  Burnett's  own  special 
preserve,  the  bonfire  was  a  great  success,  and  *  we  ventur'd  to  invite 
the  freeholders'  wives  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  near  thirty 
of  the  Principal  Women  in  this  Place  (excepting  one  or  two)  at  an 
Entertainment  of  Coffee  and  Tea  with  a  Glass  of  Wine  to  drink  the 
proper  Healths  upon  the  Occasion  befor  we  opend  our  Entertain- 
ment.' ^*  Burnett,  who  wishes  to  see  it  *  done  with  as  much  frew- 
galatry  as  possible,'  is  much  exercised  as  to  the  question  of  grouping 
several  small  villages  for  one  bonfire,  for  even  with  all  his  efforts  he 
finds  that  each  bonfire  costs  at  least  twenty  guineas ;  and  though 
Mr.  Hay,  for  example,  *  does  not  think  it  of  service  to  put  Your 
Grace  to  the  Expence  of  Orange-coloured  favours,'  the  cost  of  these 
treats  may  be  estimated  from  a  little  account  sent  in  by  Mr.  Collier 
for  Hastings.  He  admits  that  it  seems  exorbitant,  but  he  can  find 
nothing  to  deduct,  and  so  has  paid  the  same. 

20th  Oct 86    04    00 

30th    „     (Licluding  the  20  Guineas  usually 
given  the  Corporation.)      .        .        .        .    82    16    09 

£119^~00~09 


P.S.     The  80th  of  October  we  had  the  neighbouring  parishes  wch 
increased  the  Expence.^* 

Probably,  in  spite  of  its  exorbitance,  the  duke  paid  this  account  in 
full,  for  Collier  was  a  necessary  man  whom  it  would  be  dangerous 
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to  aUenate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  ^^  of  Mr,  Pelham's,  in 
which  he  says  : — 

As  to  Colly er  you  can't  do  too  mucb,  for  if  I  can  judge  that  town 
[Hastings]  absolutely  depends  upon  him  and  perhaps  if  be  were  cool, 
would  leave  you.  I  desire  therefore,  you  will  from  me  tt4l  S**  Robert 
Walpole,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  biive  two  Whij^s  chosen  utt  Hustings  he  must 
provide  handsomely  for  CoOyer. 

While  on  the  subject  of  drink  bills  it  is  noticeable  that  consider- 
able correspondence  took  place,  after  the  elections  were  over>  about 
a  bill  for  651.  presented  for  payment  by  Mr,  Pike,  an  innkeeper  of 
Chichester.  There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  doubt  wli ether 
any  orders  were  ever  given  to  Pike  to  provide  an  entertainment ; 
but  in  the  end  he  was  doubtless  satisfied,  and  the  case  produced 
the  following  testimonial  to  the  duke's  generosity  in  settling  such 
accounts ; — 

I  am  grieved  [says  Mr.  Drinkwater,  of  Chichester]  when  I  think  of  y* 
Unreasonable  and  Exorbitant  bills  tbat  have  been  brought  in  on  ace*  of 
our  General  Election »  and  'tis  the  Admiration  of  all  to  Observe  w*'*  %vhat 
honour  they  have  been  paid,  even  without  reasonable  abatements /-^^ 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  does  not  appear  to  exist  any  detailed 
account  of  the  amount  actually  expended  on  this  election  ;  one  can 
only  guess  at  the  largeness  of  the  sum  by  such  isolated  items  as 
these.  There  is,  however,  a  record'-***  of  the  sums  paid  ont  to  Mr. 
Burnett  between  April  1740  and  March  1741-2,  which  were  un- 
doubtedly used  largely  for  electioneering  purposes  for  the  election 
of  1741,  They  amount  altogether  to  the  sum  of  4,257i,  16«,  7^/., 
and,  as  the  Sussex  elections  in  that  year  were  not  nearly  so  w*arraly 
contested  as  in  1734,  it  would  probably  be  well  within  the  mark  to 
estimate  the  amount  entrusted  to  Mr,  Burnett  alone  in  preparing 
for  these  elections  as  6,000/. 

But  it  was  not  solely  to  agents  even  of  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Burnett  that  the  duke  trusted  for  hia  success  in  the  Sussex  elections. 
On  three  occasions  at  least  he  personally  made  a  progress  down  to 
the  county,  and  aroused  his  supporters  to  enthusiasm  by  the  magjii- 
ficence  of  his  entertainments.  It  is  almost  surprising  that  the 
duke  did  not  spend  more  of  his  time  in  Sussex,  for  he  seems  to 
have  found  there  llattery  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  his  inordinate 
craving.  One  can  imagine  him  driving  througli  the  villages  in  his 
semi-royal  coach  with  its  six  horses,  in  view  of  all  the  yokels  and 
gentry  standing  open-mouthed  to  see  the  great  man  pass,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  still  thought  the  highest  honoiur  to  be  spoken  to  by 
such  a  mighty  lord.  There  is  quite  a  pathetic  little  letter  in  August 
from  8ir  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Uckiield,  lamenting  that  be  was  sitting 
in  his  study  when  his  grace  rode  past,  as  he  would  have  liked  the 
honour  of  greeting  him  ;  and  on  the  second  occasion  when  he  came 
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down  in  November  a  chorus  of  approval  rises  from  all  who  had  the 
distinction  of  being  entertained  at  one  of  his  enormous  banquets. 
Finally,  as  has  been  seen  above,  when  the  voting  was  actually  in 
progress  the  duke  came  down  as  the  guest  of  the  bishop,  personally 
to  supervise  the  proceedings. 

But,  not  content  with  his  own  influence,  during  September  he 
despatched  the  two  county  candidates,  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Butler, 
for  a  grand  tour  through  the  county,  of  which  most  elaborate 
reports  are  sent  to  him  by  his  brother.  Mr.  Pelham  begins  by 
complaining  that  the  duke  expected  too  much  of  him. 

Was  this  country  as  easy  to  travel  in  as  about  Claremont,  more  might 
be  done,  but  there  is  at  least  two  hours  in  five  difference.  I  fancy  you 
think  by  your  instructions  the  three  Eastern  Rapes  lie  in  the  compass  of 
ten  miles,  but  I  suppose  you  know  they  contain  some  hundreds.®^ 

However  even  so  the  programme  he  proposed  to  himself  does  not 
seem  to  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  actively  covering 
the  ground.  Thus,  writing  on  Tuesday,  11  Sept.,  from  Ashburnham, 
his  idea  is  on 

Thursday  13th,  to  entertain  the  freeholders  there. 

Friday  14th,  go  to  the  Fair. 

Saturday  15th,  *  great  day  at  Jemmy's '  [Pelham  of  Crowhurst]. 

Sunday  16th,  Dine  at  Mr,  Luxford's  with  Collins,  &c. 

Monday  17th,  )  Entertain  Rye  and   Hastings  people  at  Broomham 

Tuesday  18th,  1     [Sir  Wm.  Ashbumham's]. 

Wednesday  19th,  Dine  at  Burwash  and  go  to  Wadhurst. 

Thursday  20th,  Dine  early  at  Rotherfield  and  thence  to  Mayfield  and 
Halland. 

Friday  2l8t,  Cliff  [near  Lewes]  Fair. 

Saturday  22nd,  Entertain  our  neighbours  at  Halland. 

Sunday  23rd,  To  Goodwood  *  45  long  miles  from  HaUand.* 

He  appears  to  have  kept  very  punctually  to  these  dates,  for  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th,  he  writes  ^^  from  Goodwood,  that  on  that  day 
he  is  to  entertain  the  freeholders  in  and  about  Chichester  in  four 
houses. 

Wednesday  26th,  To  Midhurst  and  lie  at  Sir  R.  Mills'. 

Thursday  27th,  Dine  with  Lord  Montacute  and  then  to  Mr.  Butler's 
at  Warminghurst. 

Friday  28th,  To  visit  the  coast  about  Taming  [?  Tarring]. 

Saturday  29tb,  Visit  Fittle worth  gentlemen. 

Monday  1st,  Oct.  )  ^  , 

Tuesday  2nd.        jPetworth. 

Wednesday  8rd  iHorsham. 
Thursday  4th.      ) 
Friday  5th,  Home. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  above  itinerary,  very  little  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  devoted  by  the  candidates  to  actual  speak- 
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ing  or  exposition  of  policy ;  their  canvassing  would  appear  to  have 
consisted  almost  solely  in  meeting  the  electors  at  big  dinners  and 
drinking  parties. 

The  tour  must,  apart  from  the  distances  traversed,  have  been 
very  hard  work,  at  least  for  Mr.  Pelham.  He  states,  for  example, 
of  one  evening  that  it  was  a  '  thorough  drunken  night,'  and  though 
it  was  *  the  first  of  that  kind  since  we  began  our  tour '  the  constant 
potations  must  have  been  very  wearisome.  Again,  though  he  ex- 
pects to  win,  he  does  not  minimise  the  difficulties ;  '  the  whole 
country  almost  is  poison'd,  very  little  regard  in  the  common  people 
for  the  King  or  Eoyal  Family,  less  for  the  ministry,  in  short,  it  is 
personal  interest  must  carry  this  election,  nothing  else  will  or  can.' 
Consequently  it  was  by  the  lavish  use  of  this  personal  influence 
that  this  tour  was  so  successful.  Though  the  electors,  as  has  been 
seen,  were  not  averse  to  bribery,  they  also  expected  to  be  made 
much  of  by  the  gentry  on  these  occasions  ;  they  liked,  it  was  said, 
to  be  visited  by  *  persons  of  a  superior  rank  and  not  by  your  Grace's 
servants ; '  and  it  was  added  as  a  reproach  to  the  duke's  party 
that  for  the  other  side  '  gentlemen  of  fashion '  had  everywhere 
asked  for  votes  long  ago.  This  complaint,  a  not  infrequent  one 
in  the  correspondence,  accounts  for  the  laborious  visits  paid  by 
the  candidates  in  this  tour,  and  the  reports  of  subordinate  agents 
seem  to  show  that  the  eflforts  made  were  entirely  successful.  Mr. 
Pelham  was,  by  all  accounts,  an  ideal  *  burgessor,'  and,  except  just 
in  the  Rotherfield,  Mayfield,  and  Wadhurst  district,  triumphed 
wherever  he  went  by  his  persuasive  talk  at  convivial  meetings 
and  by  his  aflfability.  And  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  entirely 
on  him,  for  his  colleague,  Mr.  Butler,  was  not  seen  to  so  great 
advantage,  being  content  to  hide  himself  entirely  under  the 
shadow  of  his  important  friend.  Complaints  are  made  of  his  stingi- 
ness among  other  things  ;  he  does  not  live  *  at  these  publick  times 
in  that  •  .  •  open  and  hospitable  manner  as  expected,'  says  Mr. 
Hurdis,  and  Mr.  Pelham  in  one  of  his  letters  says,  *  I  have  spared 
neither  breath,  cost  nor  drink,  all  of  which  has  fallen  singly  upon 
me,  for  my  brother  Butler,  though  a  good  man,  is  no  Burgessor ; ' 
and  even  in  the  west  of  the  county,  where  Butler's  interest  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  strongest,  Mr.  Pelham  states  that  the  labour  falls 
on  him  almost  entirely,  and  Mr.  Butler  depends  on  him  here,  quite 
as  much  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  county.  From  little  indications 
too  it  would  appear  that  besides  being  stingy  he  was  so  cold  and 
reserved  as  to  be  almost  discourteous ;  for  example,  a  gentleman  of 
Fittleworth  writes  to  say  that  he  will  vote  for  Mr.  Butler,  as  his 
grace  especially  asks  it,  but  *  I  think  both  Mr.  Butler  and  his  son 
have  been  so  very  strange  that  they  scarce  know  me,  without  it  be 
at  their  time  of  needo,  which  I  do  not  take  at  all  kind.'  ^®^  Dr,  Ball 
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writes  to  say  that  unless  Mr.  Butler  will  show  more  energy  and  spend 
more  money  in  the  west  *  his  Friends  will  find  it  difficult  to  answer 
for  him  even  when  y^  people  are  inclinable,  every  freeholder  looking 
upon  himself  as  a  sort  of  gentleman  at  this  time  and  a  man  of  very 
great  consequence/  ^°^  Difficulties  were  also  made  by  one  or  two  of 
the  noblemen  favourable  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Felham 
as  to  allowing  their  tenants  to  vote  for  Mr.  Butler.  Lord  Berkeley 
peremptorily  refused  to  have  Mr.  Butler's  circular  distributed 
among  his  tenants,  and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  after  showing  con- 
siderable arrogance  to  both  sides,  decided,  when  he  finally  made  up 
his  mind  in  May,  to  have  his  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Pelham,  but  not  for 
Mr.  Butler. 

However,  as  the  time  for  the  election  approached  the  hopes  of 
the  duke's  party  rose,  and  the  result  fully  justified  their  confidence. 
Principals  and  agents  had  done  everything  that  man  could  do, 
and  there  is  an  interesting  monument  of  the  accuracy  and  value  of 
their  canvassing  in  a  poll  book  ^^  which  gives  the  names  and  ex- 
pected votes  of  all  the  Sussex  freeholders.  The  final  figures  of  this 
poll  book  make  out  the  following  result : 

Pelham,  2,262 ;  Butler,  2,046 ;  Bishop,  1,698 ;  Fuller,  1,570, 

while  the  actual  figures  were 

Pelham,  2,271 ;  Butler,  2,053  ;  Bishop,  1,704  ;  Fuller,  1,581. 

Besides  the  county  election  there  was  another  which  excited 
almost  as  much  attention,  and  gave  the  duke  quite  as  much  trouble. 
At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Lewes  would 
be  the  absolutely  impregnable  stronghold  of  the  Pelham  interest. 
The  duke  had  property  there,  and  Pelhams  not  only  lived  in  the 
town  itself,  but  seemed  to  hem  it  in  on  every  side  with  their 
estates  and  houses.  Yet,  apart  from  the  case  of  Shoreham,  in  which 
there  were  exceptional  circumstances,  it  was  at  Lewes  that  the  duke 
came  nearest  to  being  defeated  in  Sussex ;  indeed,  only  eight  votes 
separated  one  of  his  candidates  from  the  leading  opponent. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  closeness  of  this  contest. 
Among  others,  the  duke  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  his  candi- 
dates for  this  borough.  They  both  had  the  same  name — Thomas 
Pelham — and  were  distinguished  only  by  their  places  of  abode, 
Stanmer  and  Lewes ;  and  they  both  appear  to  have  been  lazy, 
incapable  ne'er-do-weels,  who  took  no  trouble  about  the  election, 
but  expected  to  be  hoisted  in  on  the  duke's  shoulders.  In  letters 
to  his  wife  *®^  the  duke  is  obliged  to  confess  that '  there  never  were 
two  such  creatures  as  our  candidates,'  and  of  '  old  Tom  Pelham  ' 
he  says  that  he  is  '  as  impopular  as  possible  and  has  personally 
disobliged  the  whole  Town.'  Mr.  Hay  also  is  quick  to  see  their 
faults :  constant  complaints  come  from  him  about  their  lethargy 
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in  canvassing  the  electors  :  the  Lewes  Pelham  is  pig-headed,  while 
his  namesake  of  Stanmer  '  never  comes  to  Lewes,  hut  he  gets  drunk 
and  then  talks  io  so  imprudent  and  extravagant  a  manner  that  he 
makes  his  friends  very  uneasy.*  ^^^  Mr<  Peiham  of  Lewes  himself 
WTites  lachrymose  letters  to  the  duke  complaining  of  his  own  inca- 
pacity, and  fieems  to  have  suflfered  from  the  opposite  defect  to  his 
cousin,  as  he  has  been  so  ill  that  *  I  cannot  drink  with  people^ 
which  for  ought  I  know  may  disobUge  some.  What  I  have  already 
done  makes  me  out  of  order  now  ; '  ^^  and  of  him  Jlr,  Hay  says  :— 

I  wish  Mr.  Pelham  had  lent  more  to  it  [the  election] ;  for  the  ground 
the  Enemy  have  gained  ia  owing  to  his  Inactivity,  which  has  been  much 
lamented  by  his  Friends  and  ridiculed  by  his  Ennemies  ;  and  many  have 
made  it  an  excuse  to  vote  against  him,  because  he  never  asked  for  tbcir 
votes.  This  has  throv^Ti  him  into  such  a  depression  of  spirits,  that  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  last  past,  be  has  lain  a  bed  all  day,  and  lost  all  the  time 
he  should  have  employed  in  business  J '^^ 

Such  scandalous  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  did 
not  help  to  improve  the  prospects  at  Lewes^  which  were  already 
very  black.  Till  the  end  of  the  year  1733  there  is  hardly  a  letter 
about  Lewes  affairs  which  does  not  paint  the  ministerial  position 
in  the  darkest  colours*  In  Messrs.  Garland  and  Sergison  the 
opposition  had  secured  unusually  strong  candidates,  largely  because 
they  represented  the  dissenting  as  well  as  the  high  tory  vote, 
whereas  usually  the  dissenters  went  with  the  government,  and  it 
BO  happened  that  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  dissenters 
in  Lewes.  The  opposition  candidates  were  also  a  great  contrast  to 
their  opponents  by  the  activity  and  zeal  with  which  they  canvassed 
and  by  their  ingenuity  in  flattering  the  complacency  of  the  electors. 
Mr.  Garland p  moreover,  who  was  the  dissenter,  had  gained  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  town  by  a  reputation  for  saintliness  and 
upright  behaviour,  to  judge  by  the  exultation  displayed  by  the 
Pelhams  in  January  at  an  accusation  of  bribery  which  is  brought 
against  him.  Another  circumstance  which  militated  strongly 
against  the  duke  at  first  was  that  Lewes  felt  very  sore  on  the 
excise  question,  for  the  numerous  small  tradesmen  in  the  place 
had  become  firmly  possessed  of  the  idea  that  the  scheme  would 
ruin  their  trade.  However,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  the  excite- 
ment about  the  excise  had  almost  entirely  cooled  down  by  the  time 
the  election  approaehed,  and,  though  it  served  to  frighten  the  duke, 
hardly  did  him  much  injury  at  the  polls.  Here  too,  in  spite  of 
rigid  principles,  the  drinking  arrangements  made  by  the  opposition 
were  at  least  as  good  as  the  duke's.  They  had  apparently  hired 
the  Star  and  the  White  Horse,  where  a  drinking  club  and  mis- 
cellaneous convivial  meetings  were  held  with  praiseworthy  regularity 
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and  with  marked  success.  These  tactics  at  last  woke  the  Pelhajns 
from  their  torpor,  and  they  were  induced  to  start  a  similar  club  for 
their  side  at  the  White  Hart,  and  to  offer  it  a  weekly  *  treat.'  An 
attempt  was  also  made  to  woo  the  su&ages  of  Lewes,  where  the 
race«meetings  were  important  events,  by  the  blandishments  of  a 
jockey.  This  appears  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hay's,^®*  who,  after  the 
usual  complaints  of  Mr.  Pelham's  inactivity,  adds : — 

He  had  been  desired  to  establish  Clubs  for  the  inferior  voters  at  the 
Black  and  White  Lyons,  and  to  employ  Lawrence  the  jockey  as  a  publio 
Orator  there. ...  I  spoke  to  Lawrence  the  jockey  last  night  and  told  him 
as  he  had  better  understanding  than  most  people  he  might  do  service  by 
entertaining  and  talking  to  the  inferior  sort ;  he  said  he  would.' 

But  in  spite  of  such  assistance  affairs  must  have  looked  serious 
when  the  duke's  relation  Henry  Shelley  could  only  find  consola- 
tion in  the  reflexion  that  the  opposite  voters  were  so  fond  of  wine 
that  one-third  of  them  will  have  drunk  themselves  to  death  before 
the  election,  a  reflexion  which  is  justified  by  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Pelham  ^^  that  *  Mitchelburn  [an  opponent]  who  expected  to  be 
constable  has  been  drunk  this  week,  some  others  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month.  As  to  the  people  here  who  are  drunk  and  in  a  ferment 
— I  don't  know  at  all  what  to  do  with  them.'  Nevertheless  Shelley's 
despondency  is  such  that  he  cannot  find  language  to  express  to  the 
duke  his  horror  at  Messrs.  Sergison  and  Garland's  impudence. 

I  am  much  concerned  [he  says]  that  Innovations  upon  y«  ancient  free 
choice  of  Burgesses  at  Lewes  are  such  that  'tis  not  to  be  born.  No 
Borough  could  in  England  boast  of  so  honourable  and  free  a  choice,  but 
now  'tis  destroyed  and  will  I  am  afraid  become  like  others. 

Why,  he  asks,  could  not  those  candidates  have  gone  to  some 
more  corrupt  borough,  instead  of  to  Lewes,  which  has  always  been 
illustrated  by  the  favours  of  his  grace  and  his  ancestors  ?  "® 

The  sentiments  in  this  letter  must  have  been  pleasant  to  hear 
for  the  duke,  who  shortly  before  had  sent  round  this  extraordinarily 
humble  circular  to  fifteen  of  his  principal  supporters  in  the  town : — 

Claremont,  Oct.  16, 17d3. 

Sir, — The  dependence  that  I  have  upon  your  Friendship  encourages 
me  to  give  you  this  trouble.  You  cannot  but  be  sensible  with  what 
warmth  and  diligence  the  opposition  against  my  two  cousin  Pelhams  is 
carried  on  at  Lewes,  the  chief  design  of  which  is  not  only  to  destroy  my 
Interest  at  Lewes,  but  if  possible  to  drive  me  out  of  the  Country ;  as  I  am 
very  positive  I  have  not  deserved  this  usage  from  the  Town  of  Lewes  of 
all  places,  I  yet  hope  and  believe  this  attempt  will  not  meet  with  success, 
but  however  if  our  adversaries  are  daily  at  Work,  and  nothing  is  done  on 
our  Part  (as  I  am  afraid  has  hitherto  been  too  much  the  Case)  to  be  sure 
they  must  gain  ground  upon  us.  I  therefore  expect  from  your  Friendship 
and  goodness  for  me,  that  you  will  not  only  speak  to  all  your  Friends,  but 
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immediately  meet  together  and  consult  such  measoreSy  as  may  effectually 
disappoint  our  opposers,  and  Those  that  you  cannot  get  to  promise,  I  wish 
you  could  prevail  upon  not  to  engage  their  Votes,  till  I  come  into  the 
country,  which  will  be  in  three  weeks,  when  I  shall  make  you  frequent 
Visits,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  Interest 
which  I  and  my  Family  have  had  in  your  Town  for  so  many  years  and 
which  I  hope  the  Town  will  not  think  it  their  Interest  to  destroy. 
I  am,  S**.  Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle."* 

As  a  result  of  the  personal  intervention  of  the  duke,  of  the 
energetic  spirit  infused  into  the  contest  by  Mr.  Burnett  on  his 
arrival,  and  of  a  judicious  system  of  treating  and  bribing,  which 
seems  at  Lewes  to  have  been  more  openly  and  extensively  resorted 
to  on  both  sides  than  in  the  county  election,  despondency  gradually 
gives  way  to  hope,  but  to  the  very  last  no  means  could  safely  be 
left  untried  to  secure  the  Pelhams'  return.  Among  the  means 
employed  were  some  rather  obscure  manoeuvres  for  doctoring  the 
lists  of  voters,  on  which  a  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary. 

As  in  so  many  boroughs,  under  the  old  system,  there  seems  to 
have  been  considerable  doubt  and  confusion  at  Lewes  as  to  the 
franchise.  The  last  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
subject  was  of  29  March  1627,  when  it  was  determined  *  that  there 
was  no  mayor  or  bailiffs  there,  but  only  constables.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  election  ought  to  be  made  by  the  inhabitants.'  If  this 
resolution  meant  anything  it  might  have  been  presumed  to  admit 
all  inhabitants  to  the  franchise,  but  in  practice  voting  very  soon 
became  restricted  to  the  inhabitants  whose  names  appeared  in  the 
poor  books  as  paying  scot  and  lot.  However,  this  election  was  chosen 
by  the  opposition  as  a  test  how  far  the  exclusion  of  non-ratepaying 
inhabitants  was  valid;  twenty- four  such  votes  were  tendered  for 
Messrs.  Garland  and  Sergison,  but  were  rejected ;  and  it  was  finally 
decided  by  the  house,  after  considering  the  petition  of  the  defeated 
candidates,  and  after  the  evidence  of  a  few  old  inhabitants  had 
been  heard  on  the  point, '  that  the  right  of  election  is  in  the 
Inhabitants,  being  Householders,  paying  Scot  and  Lot.'**'  But 
even  though  this  comparatively  limited  form  of  franchise  was 
proved  by  this  ex  post  facto  decision  of  the  house  to  be  the  right 
form,  it  nevertheless  allowed  a  very  considerable  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  genuine  popular  feeling ;  and  from  the  outset  of 
the  contest  the  duke  and  his  agents  seem  anxious  to  elude  by  every 
possible  means  such  an  expression  of  opinion. 

As  is  evident  from  the  only  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons 
then  applicable  to  Lewes,  the  constables  were  the  returning  officers 
for  the  borough,  and  by  a  recognised  interpretation  of  the  resolution 
the  voters  were  all  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot ;  and  it  appears 
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that  the  presence  of  a  houaeliolder*a  name  on  tlie  poor  book  of  hia 
parish  was  taken  as  evidence  of  his  qualification.  Thne  it  was  im- 
portant for  the  duke,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  favourable  constables, 
as  with  them  rested  the  decision  as  to  the  validity  of  a  vote  in  case 
of  dispute  ;  in  the  second  place,  to  secui'e  the  nominal  or  real  position 
of  householder  for  aU  his  supporters  and  deprive  his  opponents  of  it 
as  far  asheconld  ;  and  thirdly,  to  take  care  that  the  poor-book  lists 
should  contain  as  many  friends'  names  and  as  few  enemies'  as  possible : 
and  these  three  objects  are  carefully  kept  in  view.  As  to  the  con- 
stables, their  mode  of  election  was  peculiar.  There  is  an  indication  that 
their  election  was  originally  on  a  popular  basis  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  still  chosen  by  a  jury  of  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  the  popular  element  had  really  disappeared  by  this  time,  as  this 
jury  was  nominated  entkely  by  a  great  landowner.  Apparently  tw*o 
or  more  landowners,  of  whom  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  probably 
one,  had  the  nomination  of  the  jury  by  turns,  as  Burnett  says  *'* 
that  it  was  *  ye  Duke  of  Norfolk's  turn  '  on  this  occasion.  Now 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  a  previously  quoted  letter  indicates^  was 
somewhat  chary  of  mterfering  in  local  pohties,  so  that  the  choice 
was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  steward,  Mr,  Gratwick,  of 
whose  disposition  there  was  at  first  considerable  uncertain  ty^  as  he 
appeared  willing  to  take  bribes  from  both  sides.  Mr.  Pelham  of 
Lewes,  for  example,  writes  ***  to  say  that  he  considers  him  favour- 
able on  the  whole,  but  rarely  sober;  however,  Mr,  Mitchell  shall 
tackle  him  and  if  necessary  bribe  him,  Mr.  Mitchell  accordingly 
tackled  him  with  a  flattering  letter  from  the  duke,  but  found  him 
in  want  of  money,  so  he  again  turns  him  over  to  Mr.  Pelham,  who 
will  provide  the  'convincing  arguments.' ^^'''*  And  in  effect  these 
arguments  proved  quite  unanswerable;  for  Mr,  Pelham  writes ''* 
to  the  duke  to  say  that  Gratwick  had  come  to  dine  with  him  per- 
fectly sober ;  and  that  he  was  a  good  man,  since,  though  he  had  been 
bribed  by  the  enemy,  he  had  returned  them  their  fifty  guineas  after 
he  had  come  to  terms  with  himself.  Mr-  Gratwick's  excellence  was 
further  i)roved  by  the  favourable  jury  he  appointed ;  by  which 
means  the  choice  of  constables  fell  on  the  four  nominees  of  the  Pel- 
hams— Mr.  Tom  Friend,  Mr.  James  Reeve,  and  Messrs.  Willard  and 
Taylor.  The  first  two  of  these  apparently  signalised  themselves  especi- 
ally by  their  zeal,  to  judge  from  the  petition  of  Messrs.  Sergison  and 
Garland  to  the  house  of  commons  of  31  Jan.  1734-5  against  the 
return  of  the  Lewes  election,  which  states  that  the  Pelhams  won 
*  by  the  Partiality  and  arbitrary  Management  of  Thomas  Friend  and 
James  lieeve,  who  took  upon  themselves  to  act  as  Constables  .  .  .  and 
refused  divers  good  and  legal  votes  *  for  the  petitioners  and  allowed 
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bad  votes  for  the  Pelhams,     Evidently,  therefore,  the  duke*6  first 
object  was  siiccessrully  attained* 

The  question  of  householders  was  a  more  difficidt  matter,  as  it 
necessitated  separate  treatment  in  each  individual  case.  It  appears, 
for  one  things  that  the  duke's  interests  had  suffered  from  the  fact 
that,  whereas  LeAves  had  been  increasing  m  size  lately,  the  Pelhams 
had  omitted  to  boy  up  a  sufficient  number  of  the  new  houses  to 
safeguard  their  influenced ^^  But  less  straightforward  methods  of 
securing  a  majority  were  resorted  to  ;  for  wherever  it  was  legally 
possible  the  duke,  through  hia  agents,  had  no  hesitation  hi  turning 
out  any  of  his  tenants  who  belonged  to  the  opposite  party,  and  thereby 
causing  them  to  lose  their  votes.  Such  a  proceeding  was  not  always 
possible,  fiH>m  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  legal  questions  so  often 
arose  that  the  agents  ask  for  a  special  legal  adviser  on  the  spot,  ii\ 
be  always  ready  to  be  consulted  on  such  matters.  Naturally  tho 
other  side  retaliated  with  similar  proceedings,  so  that  the  additional 
trouble  was  given  of  finding  houses  for  ejected  supporters  who  might 
otherwise  lose  their  votes.  Mr,  Burnett,  as  usual,  was  prepared  for 
all  emergencies,  and  as  early  as  November  writes  to  suggest  that  as 
many  houses  as  possible  may  be  hired  to  accommodate  voters  who 
were  turned  out  by  the  enemy  for  promising  the  Pelhams  a  vote. 
Mr.  Ashby  must  have  been  very  grateful  for  this  precaution,  for  he 
writes  "*  to  Burnett  two  days  before  Christmas  Day  to  say  that  he  ia 
about  to  be  turned  out  of  his  house  by  the  other  side  for  not  voting 
with  them,  and  begs  that  the  duke  may  consider  his  case,  *  that  I  may 
not  Lye  in  the  Street.'  Howevtr,  the  duke  had  the  best  of  this  game, 
for  it  is  calculated  that  he  can  turn  out  eleven  or  thirteen  of  their 
voters,  while  they  can  turn  out  only  three  of  his,  besides  some 
widows  who  are  to  be  turned  out  *  unless  they  consent  to  take  men 
into  their  houses  who  may  have  a  vote.*  ^^'^  In  this  connexion  we 
may  quote  an  extract  from  a  memorandum  of  *  things  to  be  thought 
of*  addressed  by  Mr.  Hay  to  Sir  William  Gage,''^** 

To  speak  to  Wid.  Trower  and  Btrickland  to  keep  possession. 

To  fill  the  house  he  hired  of  Ridge  with  a  good  friend. 

To  hire  Parker's  house  immediately  and  eject  Cooper. 

To  put  Petit  into  the  house  ho  hired  of  J.  Turner,  to  manage  against 
Dixoo  and  Miehelborne. 

To  try  to  get  one  vote  at  lea,8t  of  .  ,  .  [ illegible j  and  Grisbrooke,  the 
Butcher  (who  begins  to  be  dissatisfied)  by  doing  him  favours  instead  of 
Smith. 

Finally  there  were  the  poor  hooks  to  be  thought  of ;  without 
entry  m  one  of  them  other  qualifications  would  be  of  little  avail* 
It  appears  that  these  lists  were  made  out  for  each  parish  by  the 
overseers  and  were  subscribed  on  approval  by  magistrates,  and 


'"  Horsfleld,  History,  rfc,  of  Sussex,  vol  ii.  Appendix* 
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that  in  case  of  doubt  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  magistrates 
in  session.  Accordingly  it  was  necessary,  as  Mr.  Hay's  memoranda 
made  clear,  to  see  that  there  were  overseers  of  the  right  complexion 
in  the  first  place ;  secondly,  that  poor  books  approved  of  should  be 
confirmed  by  signature,  whereas  those  disapproved  of  should  not  be 
signed,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  following  extract : — 

There  has  been  some  management  of  late  in  making  the  Poor  Books ; 
one  for  St.  Michael's  Parish  was  the  other  day  brought  to  Mr.  Pelham, 
which  I  believe  he  and  Mr.  Apsley  will  refuse  to  sign  ...  if  they  are  not 
signed  they  are  not  legal  Poor  Books  and  consequently  no  regard  need  be 
had  to  them,  which  will  give  the  Constables  a  greater  latitude  on  the 
Poll  in  determining  the  validity  of  disputable  votes. *^^ 

Parenthetically  Mr.  Hay  suggests  that  if  the  overseers  help  the 
enemy  by  adding  to  the  list  people  not  before  charged,  their  side 
should  do  the  same,  and,  if  necessary,  appeal  to  the  sessions,  where 
it  is  highly  important  that  '  all  the  justices  our  friends '  should 
attend.  This  final  resource  of  packing  the  magistrates'  bench 
seems  to  have  been  all  the  more  necessary  that  disorderly  scenes 
occurred  at  the  making  up  of  poor  books  in  various  parishes  ;  and 
quite  mean  and  poor  people  had  been  successfully  put  on  by  the 
other  side.**^  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  several  complaints 
occur  from  Burnett  and  other  agents  as  to  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  in  various  parts  of  the 
county;  thus,  in  relation  to  a  different  matter,  the  Ucensing  of 
public-houses,  which  chiefly  came  before  Mr.  Fuller,  Burnett  says, 
'  I  wish  there  wass  a  proper  Gentleman  in  the  Gomition  that  would 
act ;  it  would  give  ease  to  many  scrupolos  people.'  ^^  However, 
at  Lewes  the  difficulty  was  not  so  much  in  the  political  views  of 
the  justices  as  in  the  clerk,  one  Puxty,  who  gave  a  deal  of  trouble. 
He  is  described  **^  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pelham  of  Lewes  as  a  shifty 
fellow,  quite  likely  to  take  money  from  both  sides.  In  a  long 
interview  with  Mr.  Pelham,  who  was  himself  a  justice,  he  steadily 
refused  to  show  him  the  town  book,  in  which  presumably  the 
overseers'  Ksts  were  officially  recorded.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  a  grandis  et  verbosa  epistola  was  sought  for  from  the 
duke,  and  obtained  not  vainly,  for  soon  afterwards  it  appears  that 
Puxty  had  been  thoroughly  frightened  by  a  letter  from  his  grace, 
and  had  become  so  amenable  as  to  give  up  the  book  in  dispute. 
Any  further  danger  of  obstruction  from  Mr.  Puxty  was  finally 
removed  just  before  the  election,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Pelham,  jun., 
reports  *^^  that  he  had  done  something  for  which  he  became  liable 
to  the  commissioners  of  excise,  but  hoped  to  get  oflf  on  the  plea  of 
being  in  the  duke's  interest.  *  As  he  is  notoriously  otherwise,'  adds 
Mr.  Pelham,  *I  hope  care  may  be  taken  to  prevent  his  being 

>=>  Add.  MSS.  32688,  f.  599.  >«^  Ibid.  32689,  f.  128. 
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excused  on  such  a  notion,  at  least  to  have  the  matter  suspended 
till  after  the  election/  so  that  evidently  his  teeth  were  drawn, 
whichever  decision  was  taken. 

The  energy  and  cunning  displayed  by  the  duke's  agents  were  in 
the  result  crowned  with  success,  though  the  closeness  of  the  figures 
showed  that  the  efforts  had  not  been  wasted.    The  voting  was : — 

Thomas  Pelham  of  Stanmer  •        •        •        .84 
Thomas  Pelham  of  Lewes     •        •        •        •    83 

N.Garland •       .    75 

T.  Sergison  •••••••    70 

It  is  interesting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  county  election,  to  see  with 
what  an  approach  to  accuracy  the  result  could  be  calculated  before- 
hand. In  the  previous  November  Mr.  Hay  had  reported  ^^  that  the 
voting  would  result  in 

Mr.  Pelham  of  Stanmer's  getting  .        •        •  87  votes 

Mr.  Pelham  of  Lewes 89 

Mr.  Sergison 84 

and  Mr.  Garland 74 

while  Mr.  Charles  Shelley, '  an  excellent  Burgessor  '  for  the  duke, 
had  prophesied  ^^ — 

Mr.  P.  of  Stanmer 86 

Mr.  P.  of  Lewes 82 

Mr.  S n 82 

Mr.  G d 70 

Before  concluding  this  survey  of  the  Sussex  election  of  1784  a 
few  words  must  be  said  about  the  only  place  in  which  the  opposition 
carried  both  candidates.  Shoreham  was  in  rather  an  exceptional 
position  as  compared  with  the  other  boroughs.  There  the  voting 
was  done  by  *  free '  electors,  as  they  were  called,  and  in  consequence 
bribery  was  the  sole  means  of  election.  The  proceedings  of  the 
notorious  *  Christian  Club,*  which  were  revealed  in  1771,  and 
resulted  in  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough,  seem  not  to  have 
been  peculiar  in  the  history  of  the  elections  here,  and  the  seat  was 
practically  at  the  disposal  of  the  highest  bidder.  At  first  there  was 
no  opposition  to  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast,  the  duke  of  Richmond's 
nominee,  and  to  Mr.'  Gould,  the  other  ministerial  candidate ;  but  the 
duke  of  Bichmond  by  his  jovial  impetuosity  had  made  the  mistake 
of  alienating  from  the  first  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  active  interest 
in  the  contest,  as  appears  probable  from  the  following  letter :  ^^^ — 

All  I  can  say  of  Shoreham  [says  his  grace  of  Bichmond]  is  that  if  it 
had  been  a  Borough  that  your  Grace  had  ever  had  anything  to  do  in 
heretofore,  I  should  never  have  had  any  thoughts  of  it,  butt  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  new  Whore,  that  is  anybody's  for  their  money. 

»»  Add.  MSB.  82689,  f.  24.  '="  Ibid.  f.  42.  >••  Ihid,  32688,  f.  40. 
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AccordiDgly*  though  the  duke  of  Newcastle  consented  to  Sir  T. 
Prendergast's  candidature  and  promised  his  support,  he  was  not 
always  so  ready  wuth  corrupt  interference  as  the  other  duke 
desired  in  his  frequent  and  urgent  letters  on  the  subject.  More- 
oTer  the  opponents  were  just  the  men  for  the  borough.  Philiipsou 
was  a  wealthy  London  merchant  and  a  South  Sea  director, 
who  offered  to  give  large  shiphuilding  orders  to  the  town  if  he 
were  elected,  and  was  evidently  in  a  position  to  bribe  on  a  suf- 
ficient scale ;  while  Frederick,  still  more  unfortunately  for  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  so  that  the 
Pelham  interest  could  hardly  go  strongly  against  him*  The  eom- 
hination  of  his  opponents'  wealth  and  of  the  indifference  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  defeated  both  the  duke  of  Eichmond's  candidates  ; 
and  Phillipson  and  Frederick  were  elected. 

A  general  review  of  the  election  illustrated  in  this  correspondence 
gives  a  not  unpleasant  picture  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country 
at  the  time.  Elector!  of  that  day,  it  is  true,  ro&e  to  a  sense  of 
their  value  at  election  time,  and  expected  with  a  touch  of  arrogance 
to  be  wooed  with  humility  by  their  lords  ;  but  this  is  a  characteristic 
which  has  not  altogether  disappeared  from  their  more  numerous 
successors.  On  the  whole  this  election,  which  was  one  of  consi- 
derable importance,  w^as  conducted  with  extraordinary  good  temper 
on  both  sides,  with  very  little  disturbance  of  ordinary  life.  There 
are  delightful  descriptions,  too  long  to  quote,  of  amiable  contests 
between  representatives  of  opposite  sides,  who  meet  as  they  ride 
across  the  Downs  on  some  errand,  or  in  public-housesp  or  at  festive 
gatherings.  Clubs,  not  always  exclusively  composed  of  one  party 
abound  ;  cricket  matches  and  horse  races  are  attended  with  in- 
creased zest  when  they  have  the  added  interest  of  canvassing ;  and 
of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  drinking.  But  of  violence 
and  turbulence  there  is  surprisingly  little,  and  what  there  was  did 
not  permanently  embitter  the  good  relations  of  neighbours.  Above 
all  else  the  duke  of  Newcastle  Btands  prominent.  In  this  aspect  of 
a  great  landlord  and  a  great  patron  of  parliamentary  seats  he  appears 
in  his  most  amiable  light.  His  fussiness  and  care  for  details  find 
their  proper  sphere ;  his  vanity  and  self-assertivencss  are  no  longer 
his  most  evident  characteristics,  as  his  easy  predominance  here  renders 
the  latter  unnecessary  and  the  former  tolerable.  His  good  nature 
and  Ms  love  of  magnificence  are  well  displayed,  and  his  arts  of  man- 
agement are  put  to  a  test  which  they  adequately  satisfy.  Above 
all  the  story  of  this  election,  if  it  does  not  excuse,  at  least  accounts 
for  his  impregnable  position  in  the  ministries  of  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury, for  it  proves  that  although  hia  power  in  elections  may  have 
been  partly  due  to  the  accident  of  birth  and  inheritance,  the  per- 
sonal energy  and  supervision  which  he  contributed  alone  made  pos- 
sible such  unparalleled  success.  Basil  Willums, 
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BURH-0EAT-8ETL. 

Tms  word  is  very  familiar  to  stadents  of  Old  English  constitutional 
history.  In  the  words  of  my  friend  Professor  Maitland  *  we  have 
all  heard  of  the  ceorl  who  "  throve  to  thegn  right."  He  had  five 
hides  of  his  own  land,  a  church  and  a  kitchen,  a  bell  tower  and  a 
burh-geat'Setl,  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  just  a  house  in  the  **  gate,*' 
or  the  street  of  the  burh.'  *  Previous  writers  have  seen  in  this  com- 
pound a  right  of  jurisdiction  over  tenants,^  and  the  definition  has 
been  taken  into  the  dictionaries  of  Old-English.'  Yet  it  seems  plain 
that  no  such  compound  existed,  and  that  it  has  simply  arisen  through 
the  tampering  with  the  punctuation  of  the  manuscript  by  editors. 

The  source  of  this  compound  is  the  interesting  Old  English 
Maw  of  promotion,'*  known  by  the  title  *Be  leodgeJrincBum 
and  lage,'  preserved  in  the  'Textus  Boffensis.'  It  was  first 
printed  by  Lambarde  in  1576,^  who  describes  it  as  '  an  Englishe 
(or  Saxon)  antiquitie,  whiche  I  have  seene  placed,  in  divers  old 
copies  of  the  Saxon  lawes,  after  the  end  of  all,  as  a  note  or 
advertisement.'  It  is  unfortunate  that  Lambarde  did  not  specify 
the  manuscripts  thus  referred  to,  for  the  only  manuscripts  recorded 
are  the  *  Textus  Boffensis '  and  a  manuscript  whence  Spelman  ^ 
printed  what  Schmid  believed  to  be  an  earlier  version  of  the  tract. 
From  the  *  Textus  '  it  was  printed  by  Hickes,^  Wilkins,*  Thorpe,^ 
and  Schmid,^^  and  in  Heame's  edition  of  this  valuable  chartu- 
lary.^^  The  section  containing  this  compound  is  printed  by  Schmid 
as  follows : — 

And  gif  ceorl  gepe&h,  |>ffit  he  hsfSe  {sic)  fullice  fif  btda  Agenes  landes, 
cirican  and  kyoenan,  bell-hiis  and  burh-geat-setl  and  sunder-note  on 
cynges  healle,  forme  wses  he  )>ononfor8  )7egen-rihtes  weor5e. 

*  Demssday  Book  and  Beyond^  p.  190. 

'  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  part  ii.  o.  5,  §  4  {Opera,  iii.  657) ;  Stubbs,  ConstUu- 
tional  History,  i.  125. 

«  Bosworth-Toller ;  Clarke  Hall,  StudenVs  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary ;  Sweet, 
StudenVs  Dictionary  of  Anglo- Saxon. 

*  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  oxxxv.  *  Perambulation  of  Kent,  p.  864. 

*  Olossarium,  p.  568.  '  Dissertatio  Epistolaris,  p.  118. 

*  Leges  AnglO'Saxonicae,  1721,  p.  70. 

*  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  i.  190. 

*•  DU  OesetMS  der  Angelsachsen,  1858,  p.  888.  "  P.  48. 
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Palgrave  asserted  that  this  tract  was  ^evidently  part  of  a 
poem/  *^  and  Coote  "  completed  Palgrave's  stichic  re-arrangement 
of  the  text.  It  is  going  too  far  to  state,  as  these  writers  do,  that  it 
is  a  poem :  it  is  rather  one  of  the  alliterative  legal  jingles  of  which 
we  have  other  instances.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  read,  with 
Coote — 

cirican  and  kycenan, 

bell-bus  and  burbgeat, 

setl  and  sondor-note 

on  cjnges  bealle. 

This,  of  coarse,  separates  the  setl  from  burhgeat,  and  this  separation 
is  confirmed  by  the  punctuation  of  the  older  texts  of  Lambarde, 
Hickes,  and  Hearne,  which  place  a  full  point  (with  the  usual  value 
of  a  comma,  as  in  Old-English  manuscripts)  between  geat  and  setl. 
Wilkins  omits  the  point  before  setl,^*  and  Thorpe  followed  him,  and 
added  hyphens  between  burh,  geat,  and  seU.  The  point  after  setl^ 
which  has  led  to  this  erroneous  linking  together  of  the  three  words, 
is  the  point  used  so  constantly  in  manuscripts  before  the  sign  for 
and,  £t  («^)  that  it  almost  seems  to  be  part  of  the  sign.  Whilst  the 
punctuation  and  alliteration  prove  that  the  setl  is  not  connected 
with  the  burhgeat,  they  do  not  prove  or  disprove  the  view  that  the 
setl  might  be,  like  the  sunder-notu,  in  the  king's  hall.  The  old 
Latin  versions  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the  question.*^ 

In  this  connexion  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  contemporary 
Kentish  charter  of  867  records  the  grant  by  King  JEthelred  to  a  priest 
of  unam  sedem  in  loco,  qui  dicitur  sancti  Martini  ecclesia  [Canterbury] 
.  .  \  et  unam  modicam  viUulam  at  [ad]  eandem  sedem  cvm  recte  per- 
tinet  ^^  (sic).  This  is  endorsed  in  a  contemporary  hand  '  in  setl  set 
see  Martine.'  This  setl,  with  its  appurtenant  viUula,  reminds  one  of 
the  *  haws '  in  boroughs,  to  which  Professor  Maitland  has  paid  so 
much  attention.  Setl  in  Old  EngUsh  is  so  elastic  a  term  that  it  is 
risky  to  attempt  to  assign  any  technical  meaning  to  it.  In  some  cases 
it  means  a  law  court  (from  the  judgment  seat),  but  it  would  be  rash 
to  affirm  that  it  means  jurisdiction  in  this  case  or  in  the  *  Be 
leodge)?inc^um.'  Despite  this  Kentish  charter,  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  hold  that  this  '  promotion  law  '  merely  means  that  it  was 
a  condition  precedent  that  the  rising  ceorl  should  have  a  seat 
assigned  to  him  in  the  king's  hall,  in  addition  to  having  a  *  separate 
office '  therein.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  it  was  required  that  he 
should  be  hoffiihig.    Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  requirement  of  a 

'*  Commonwealth^  p.  cxxxv.  "  Roynans  of  Britain,  1878,  p.  872. 

**  So  also  Oeorge  Phillips,  Versuch  einer  Darstellung  des  angels^hsischen  BechtSt 
p.  115.     Gottingen,  1825. 

**  There  are  two  of  these,  (a)  that  of  the  QuadriparUtuSt  in  Sohmid,  p.  389,  (6)  an 
equally  early  version  in  the  Textus  Roffensis,  ed.  Hearne,  p.  46,  and  in  the  Pseudo- 
leges  Canuti,  Schmid,  p.  431. 

"  Brit.  Mus.  Facsimiles  of  Anglo-Saxon  Charters,  ii.  87  ;  Cart.  Sax.  ii.  129. 
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separate  or  definite  office  in  the  king's  hall  from  the  would-be  thegn 
shows  that  this  well-known  passage  applies  exclusively  to  the  attain- 
ing of  nobility  by  service  to  the  king.  The  picturesque  atmosphere 
surrounding  this  *  promotion  law'  has  caused  many  writers, 
including  apparently  Professor  Maitland,  to  give  this  passage  an 
unrestricted  application  to  all  owners  of  five  hides,  &c. 

The  separation  of  seU  from  hv/rhgeat  is  a  serious  objection 
to  Professor  Maitland's  suggestion  that  the  passage  means  'just 
a  house  in  the  ''  gate,"  the  street  of  the  hurh.^  His  note  that 
'  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  Old  English  geat  can  mean  street ' 
understates  the  case.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  it  cannot.  Gate  in  the 
sense  of  street  occurs  only  in  the  Danish  districts,  and  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  Old  Norse  gata^  a  word  that  is  possibly  not  even 
related  to  the  Old  English  geat,  and  which  is,  in  any  case,  a  different 
grammatical  formation.^^  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  burh^ 
geat  can  refer  to  the  ownership  of  a  gate  of  a  fortified  town,  since 
there  must  have  been  more  five-hide  tiiegns  than  town  gates.  There 
are  cases  where  town  gates  were  known  by  men's  names,^®  perhaps 
the  owners  of  sokes.  Some  of  these  men  may  have  been  the 
builders,  not  the  owners,  of  the  gates  bearing  their  names.  It  is 
most  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  burhgeat,  like  the  church,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  bell-house,  was  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
ceorl  or  thegn.  Professor  Maitland  supposes  that  by  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, or  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this  '  promotion  law,'  burh 
'  more  often  pointed  to  a  borough  than  to  a  strong  house.'  But 
even  then  it  did  not  mean  exclusively  a  borough.  It  seems  to  mean 
a  manor  in  the  numerous  Burys  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Essex, 
and  Bedfordshire,  such  as  Edgeware  and  Edgeware  Bury,  and  it 
meant  little  more  than  '  large  house '  in  London.^^  In  the '  Gerefa,' 
an  eleventh-century  work,  the  word  is  applied,  apparently,  to  the 
farm  enclosure  about  the  lord's  dwelling.^     So  also  the  hedging  of 

*'  The  German  '  Gasse  *  corresponds  etymologically  to  O.N.  *  gata/  Goth.  *  gatwo/ 
not  to  English  '  gate,'  O.E.  *  geat.'  The  charter  quoted  by  Prof.  Maitland  (p.  196, 
note  1)  from  Cod.  DipL  ii.  26  ( =  Cart  Sax»  ii.  30)  does  not  prove  that '  ubi  appellator 
Weoweraget '  means  that  get  is  the  *  pnblica  strata,'  but  that  this  get  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  *  regio '  Wye  was  a  point  on  the  '  publica  strata.'  Cf.  *  ubi  nominator  set  Vuiht- 
baldes  hlawe '  in  the  same  charter. 

'*  At  Bristol  one  of  the  oldest  gates,  at  Pithay, '  aliter  Aylewarde  strete,'  was  known 
as  *  Ayllewardes-yate '  (Will,  of  Worcester,  Itinerarium,  p.  182).  Another  was  known 
as  '  Alderich  Gate '  (from  Ealdric),  In  London  Aldersgate  is  from  Ealdred,  Ludgate 
from  Ludd  or  Ludda  (?),  Billingsgate  from  Billing,  Aldgate  from  Ealh  (?)  (*  Ealsegate,' 
eleventh  century,  Hermann,  De  Mirac.  S.  Eadmundi,  p.  43).  If  gate  meant  street  in 
London,  it  is  a  very  strong  proof  of  Danish  influence.  The  east  gate  of  Gloucester 
was  known  as  Aileegate  (from  JEdel), 

1*  Aldermanbury,  Lothbury,  Bloomsbury,  Bucklersbury.  The  two  latter  (Bleo- 
mund*s-bury,  Bookerel's-bury)  derive  their  names  from  thirteenth-century  owners. 

^  Liebermann,  Anglia,  ix.  262.  That  *  on  by  rig '  is  here  regularly  the  dat.  sing,  of 
burh,  and  not  a  non-existent  berry  in  the  sense  of  '  mulberry  tree,'  as  Liebermann 
suggested,  is  proved  pretty  clearly  by  the  mention  of  the  time  when  the  gerefa  *  iS»x 
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a  similar  burh  is  mentioned  in  the  equally  late  '  Bectitudines.'  '^  In 
'Beowulf  the  plural  is  used,  as  in  the  case  of  geard,  *  yard,  court/ 
in  a  collective  sense  with  the  meaning  '  in  house,'  '  in  Ufe,'  &c.  In 
the  famous  account  in  the  '  Chronicle,'  sub  ann.  765,  of  the  death  of 
Gynewulf  and  Gyneheard  at  Merantun,  the  king  at  the  first  alarm  goes 
to  the  door  of  the  bur  or  burh  (both  words  occur  in  the  manuscripts), 
evidently  a  country  house,  and  the  SBtheling  talks  to  the  slain  king's 
retainers  *  on  \mre  byrig '  (in  the  burh,  i.e.  from  inside),  having 
locked  the  gates  (gatu).  In  numerous  cases  ancient  manors  still 
preserve  a  fcur/i-mound,  or  moat,  and  occasionally  two  or  three  Old 
English  aulae,  or  manors,  in  a  single  parish  may  be  found  recorded 
by  an  equal  number  of  mounds  or  moats.  May  we  not,  then,  con- 
clude that  in  this  '  promotion  law  '  the  burh-geat  is,  pars  pro  toto,  a 
manorial  burh,  whether  with  or  without  seigniorial  jurisdiction  ? 

W.  H.  Stevenson. 


MILITABY   TENUBE   BEFORE   THE   CONQUEST. 

In  his  admirable  study  on  *  The  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond ' 
Professor  Maitland  advances  views  of  very  great  importance  on  mili- 
tary tenure  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  As  these 
views  gravely  affect  the  theory  on  the  origin  of  knight  service  that 
I  have  enunciated  in  this  Beview,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  briefly  to 
consider  them,  distasteful  though  it  must  be  to  an  historical  student 
to  question  any  statement  of  so  eminent  a  scholar. 

We  read  with  truth  that '  no  matter  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
is  darker  than  the  constitution  of  the  English  army  on  the  eve  of 
its  defeat ; '  *  and  few  indeed  would  care  to  speak  with  any  cer- 
tainty on  the  subject.  The  view,  however,  of  Professor  Maitland 
is  that,  when  the  Normans  came  hither,  *  they  saw  something  very 
like  military  tenure.'  ^  The  real  territorial  army  (we  are  not  speak- 
ing of  the  *  house  carls ')  was  *  a  small  force,'  probably  due  from  the 
counties  at  the  rate  of  one  man  for  every  five  hides. 

For  example,  *  the  five-hide  rule  would  be  satisfied  if  Worcestershire 
sent  a  contingent  of  240  men.'  ^ 

For  Worcestershire,  we  read,  was  probably  assessed  at  1,200  hides. 
But  Professor  Maitland  goes  further.  He  sees  a  system  developing 
*  which  for  many  practical  purposes  will  be  indistinguishable  from 
the  system  of  knights'  fees  ; '  and  he  sees  it  specially  developed  in 
Worcestershire,  and  above  all  in  the  bishop's  triple  hundred  of 
Oswaldslaw,  to  which  he  has  devoted  great  attention. 

binnao  biS/  which  Liebermann  correctly  explamed  as  meaning  *  im  Domanenhofe.' 
Bjfrig  does  not  mean  *  garden,'  as  stated  by  Andrews,  Old  English  Manor^  p.  263, 
note  2,  who  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  different  word  from  burh. 
»  Cap.  2  (Schmid,  p.  872). 
Op.  ciU  p.  156.  «  nnd.  •  Ibid.  p.  167. 
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Lord  of  the  triple  hundred  of  Oswaldslaw,  lord  of  three  hundred  hidea, 
he  is  bound  to  put  sixty  warriors  into  the  lield.  .  *  , 

In  the  west  we  haye  already  what  in  substance  are  knights'  fees.  The 
bishop  of  ^Yorcester  held  300  hides,  over  whicli  he  had  sake  and  soke  and 
all  oustoras  ;  lie  was  bound  to  put  60  miliics  into  the  field ;  if  he  failed  in 
this  duty  he  had  to  pay  40  shillings  for  each  deficient  miles,* 

This  is  as  important  as  it  is  precise,  for,  although  Pi^ofessor 
Maitland  hastens  to  disclaim  any  actual  rejection  of  my  own  views 
mi  the  introduction  of  knight  service,  a  case  in  which  a '  sernce '  of 
sixty  knights  due  under  Henry  11  can  be  traced  back  directly  to  the 
days  before  the  Conquest,  and  is  found  to  have  been  then  based  on 
the  rate  of  a  kjiight  from  every  five  hides,  does  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  the  new  theorj  I  advanced,  and  does  favoui'  the  old  one, 
which  it  was  my  aim  to  overthrow. 

But  the  evidence,  I  venture  to  think,  will  not  hear  investigation  ; 
it  can,  indeed,  be  proved  to  be  wrong.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not 
learn  anywhere  that  the  *  service  *  of  Worcestershire,  before  the 
Conquest,  was  at  the  rate  of  a  warrior  from  every  five  hides  ;  Pro* 
feasor  Maitland  can  only  say  it  was  '  perhaps  one  man  from  every 
five  hides/  Secondly — strange  though  the  statement  may  seem— 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  anywhere  that  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  before  the  Conquest,  '  was  bound  to  put  sixty  militeg  into 
the  field/  The  earliest  evidence  on  his  *  service  '  is  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II,  when  the  crown  claimed  from  him  sixty  knights,  and  he 
owned  to  a  •  service '  of  fifty.  Thirdly,  and  this  is  the  essential 
point,  these  knights  w  ere  due  from  him  in  respect  of  his  whole  fief 
and  not  merely  of  Oswddslaw.  Professor  Maitland  must  have 
forgotten  that  in  Worcestershire  alone^  as  Domesday  and  the  Henry  I 
survey  prove,  the  bishop  held  nearly  100  hides  outside  Oswaldslaw.* 
Even  assuming,  therefore^  that  Worcestershire  owed  before  the 
Conquest  240  warriors,  the  bishop's  quota  would  be  not  sixty,  but 
close  on  eighty  of  them*  But  we  have  to  remember  his  large  hold- 
ing, something  like  150  hides,  in  Gloucestershire  as  well.  When 
we  first  meet  with  his  '  service  *  of  sixty  [?]  knights  it  is  due  from 
his  fief  in  both  counties ;  some  of  it,  indeed,  was  charged  on 
Gloucestershire  very  soon  after  the  Conquest.^  It  was,  therefore, 
not  from  300  hides,  but  from  between  500  and  GOO,  that  the  skty  (?) 
knights,  when  we  first  meet  with  them,  were  due.  This,  it  may 
be  remembered,  was  the  very  essence  of  my  case ;  I  showed  that 
the  Ben'itium  dehitum  was  not  based,  as  supposed,  on  a  five -hide  unit. 
Remembering  that  three  other  sees  were  charged  with  the  service 
of  sixty  knights,  one  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  Worcester 
this  figure  was  purely  arbitrary,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
fact  that  Oswaldslaw  was  assessed  at  300  hides. 


*  Op,  eii*  pp.  159-1&0. 


*  Feudal  England,  p.  174. 


Ibid.  p.  294* 
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Again,  in  his  section  on  *  Feudalism  in  Oswaldslaw '  ^  Professor 
Maitland,  urging  that '  here  is  feudal  tenure  .  •  •  even  tenure  by 
knight's  service/  reUes  inter  alia  on  the  feudal  phenomenon  that 
'  Domesday  Book  tells  us  how  in  the  Confessor's  day  one  of  Oswald's 
successors  had  disposed  of  an  heiress  and  her  land  to  one  of  his 
knights ; '  ^  but  the  passage  in  question  (which  he  duly  quotes)  runs 
thus: 

Hanc  terram  tenuit  Sirof  de  episcopo  T.  B.  E.,  quo  mortno  dedit 
episoopus  filiam  eius  cum  hac  terra  cuidam  suo  militi,  qui  et  matrem  pas- 
caret  et  episcopo  inde  serviret  [i.  178]. 

Now  it  is  a  canon  of  Domesday  interpretation  that  T.  B.  E. 
refers  to  the  day  on  which  King  Edward  was  quick  and  dead. 
Applying  it  here,  we  learn  that  this  transaction  must  have  taken 
place,  not  '  in  the  Confessor's  day,'  but  in  that  of  King  William, 
which,  of  course,  destroys  the  argument. 

I  confine  myself  strictly  to  matters  of  fact,  and  do  not  touch  on 
those  of  opinion  ;  for,  outside  the  evidence  I  have  questioned.  Pro- 
fessor Maitland's  brilliant  investigation  throws  a  welcome  and  a 
needed  light  on  the  forces  making  for  feudalism.      J.  H.  Bound. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  FRAGMENT  OF   A  WORE  BY  ROGER  BACON. 

The  document  here  printed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  an  unpublished, 
and  indeed  hitherto  unknown,  production  of  Boger  Bacon.  When 
in  Bome  some  months  ago  with  Father  David,  a  learned  member 
of  the  same  order  to  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Friar  Bacon 
belonged,  I  determined,  with  his  assistance,  to  search  among  the 
manuscript  treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library  for  copies  of  any  of  the 
works  of  this  great  Franciscan  philosopher.  Amongst  other  inte- 
resting and  important  material  for  some  future  edition  of  the  works 
of  this  illustrious  English  man  of  science,  the  neglect  of  whose  volu- 
minous writings  is  hardly  creditable  to  our  national  scholarship,  we 
found  an  excellent  copy  of  the  first  four  parts  of  the  *  Opus  Mains,' 
and  in  the  same  volume  (Vatican  MS.  4086)  the  present  document. 
The  volume  in  question  is  a  small  folio,  written  in  a  remarkably 
clear  and  regular  hand,  every  page  witnessing  to  the  care  with  which 
it  has  been  prepared. 

The  document,  or  tract,  with  which  I  am  at  present  concerned 
extends  over  fifteen  pages,  from  foUo  75a  to  82a.  It  is  divided 
into  twelve  sections  or  chapters,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  in  giving 
an  epitome  of  the  *  Opus  Mains,'  to  which  is  prefixed  an  introduc- 
tion detailing  briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  that  work  was 
composed.  In  the  latter  respect  the  document  bears  a  singular 
likeness  to  the  *  Opus  Tertium.'     In  fact,  the  first  chapter  of  the 

'  Op.  ciU  p.  307.  •  Ibid.  p.  310. 
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Vatican  MS. — if  we  except  the  first  twenty-eight  lines  of  introduction 

— is  verbatim  the  same  as  the  last  pages  of  the  aame  chapter  of  the 
'  Opus  Tertiom/  as  printed  by  Brewer  (pp,  7-12).  In  many 
other  respects  the  first  half  of  the  tract  here  printed  (in  which  six 
chapters  is  contained  the  strictly  introductory  matter)  presents 
features  of  great  similarity  to  the  account  given  in  the  first  twenty- 
one  chapters  of  the  '  Opus  Tertium.'  They  are,  however,  by  no 
means  identical,  and  the  present  document  contains  many 
particulars  of  the  difficulties  which  Bacon  had  to  surmount  in 
producing  his  great  work,  and  of  the  preparations  necessary  before 
he  could  fulfil  the  injunction  of  the  pope,  not  contained  in  the 
otherwise  more  lengthy  account  given  in  the  '  Opus  Tertium,*  We 
are  told,  for  example,  in  chapter  ii,  that  between  the  time  when  he 
first  received  Pope  Clement's  command — which  we  know  from  other 
sources  was  in  June  1266 — ^and  the  end  of  the  year  Bacon  received 
many  letters  urging  him  to  comply  with  the  pope's  desires.  He 
laboured  consequently  till  after  the  Epiphany  (6  Jan.  1267)»  by 
which  time  he  had  *  collected  much  material,  had  written  many 
tracts  and  produced  several  copies,  so  that  he  might  get  one  final ' 
and  satisfactory  version.  We  have  also  in  this  portion  of  the  tract 
several  particidars  about  that  interesting  and  mysterious  prodigy 
of  learning,  the  youth  John,  whom  Bacon  despatched  to  the  pope 
with  his  treatises  and  to  give  any  verbal  explanation  which  might 
be  desired. 

The  second  portion  of  the  tract,  from  chapter  vii-  to  the  end,  is 
taken  up  with  what  Bacon  calls  a  statement  of  the  'meanin*:;' 
(mtnUm)  of  the  work  he  sent,  so  that  it  might  be  a  proof  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  so  that  even  if  it  were  lost  the  pope  might  have 
in  this  *  a  summary  of  the  whole.'  In  chapter  xxi.  of  the  *  Opus 
Tertium '  he  uses  almost  the  same  expressions  in  regard  to  the 
*  Opus  Minus,'  and  in  the  same  '  Opus  Tertium  *  he  describes  the 
epitome  of  the  '  Opus  Mains,'  which  he  had  given  in  the  *  Opus 
Minus/  This  is  the  order  followed  in  the  tract  now  printed. 
After  stating  that  the  *  Opus  Mains '  consisted  of  seven  parts  {not 
six,  as  Jebb  considered)  the  seventh  chapter  gives  a  brief  rhmn*'  of 
the  first  two  parts.  Chapter  \iii.  begins  with  a  consideration  of 
the  seventh  part — namely,  moral  philosophy — and  then  takes  ex- 
perimental science,  which  is  the  sixth  part  of  the  *  Opus  Mains,* 
Chapter  ix*  is  devoted  to  the  fifth  part— namely,  perspective— chai)- 
ters  X.  and  xi.  to  mathematics,  the  fourth  part,  and  grammar^  the 
third  part,  of  the  *  Opus  Maius,'  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  five  tracts  upon  the  five  scienees — grammar,  mathematics,  per- 
spective, experimental  science,  and  moral  philosophy — are  here  not 
taken  in  the  order  they  hold  in  the  *  Opus  Maius,'  but  in  the 
inverted  order»  as  in  the  *  Opus  Minus,*  according  to  the  description 
which  wx'  have  of  this  second  work  in  the  *  Opu^  Tertium '  (chapter 
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xxi.)  The  reason  for  thie  arrangement  is  given  in  chapter  idu  of 
the  tract  now  printed,  and  it  is  practically  the  same  which 
apparently  dictated  the  arrangement  followed  in  the  *  Opus  Minus/ 
To  guard  against  encroaching  more  than  absolutely  necessary  upon 
the  pope's  time,  which  was  fully  occupied  by  much  important 
business,  Bacon  in  this  epitome  arranged  the  five  sciences  in  order 
of  dignity,  and  not  as  he  had  done  in  the  original  work,  where  the 
reader  was  led  from  the  lower  science  of  grammar  through  tlie 
various  other  sciences  to  the  highest  of  all,  theology. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises  what  this  new  tract  really  is, 
and  what  relation  it  holds  to  the  three  works  addressed  to  Pope 
Clement  IN  in  1267 — the  *  Opus  Mains,'  the  'Opus  Minus,*  and 
the  *Opus  Tertium.*  The  last  of  these  may  be  at  once  dismissed 
from  consideration ;  for  although  some  portions  of  it  and  the 
Vatican  MS,  are  identical,  and  others  show  a  great  similarity  of 
thought,  and  even  here  and  there  of  expression,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Vatican  MS.  forms  no  part  whatever  of  the  *  Opus  Tertium/  In  the 
latter  work  as  printed  by  Brewer  we  have,  it  is  certain,  the  entire 
book  sent  by  Bacon  as  the  *  Opus  Tertium/  Whilst  it  deals  con- 
fessedly with  the  two  preceding  works  the  present  document 
clearly  contemplates  the  existence  of  only  the  *Opus  Mains/  and 
consequently  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  and 
never  was  intended  to  form  any  part  of  the  *  Opus  Tertium.'  The 
question  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  regards  the  *Opus  Minus/ 
When  I  first  found  the  manuscript,  remembering  that  at  present  we 
IKissess  only  a  fragment  of  that  work,  that  the  first  portion,  which 
must  have  contained,  according  to  the  description  in  the  'Opus 
Tertium,'  a  summary  of  the  *  Opus  Maius,'  and  that  this  summary 
was  arranged  (*  Opus  Tertium,"  chap,  xx.)  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  document  before  me,  I  concluded  that  I  had  secured 
another  fragment  of  the  'Opus  Minus/  On  consideration,  how- 
ever, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  document  here  printed  is  in  reality 
a  summary  or  introduction  written  by  Bacon  for  liis  *  Opus  Maius/ 
the  existence  of  which  has  hitherto  not  been  suspected.  My 
reasons  for  so  thinking  are  briefly  the  followmg  :  It  will,  I  think, 
be  obvious  to  all  vpho  will  read  the  tract  in  question  that  it  is  com- 
plete in  itself.  So  far  as  the  summary  of  the  '  Opus  Maius,*  con- 
tained in  the  second  half  of  the  tract,  is  concerned,  all  that  the 
author  intended  to  say  is  here  evidently  said-  It  does  not  appear 
at  all  likely  that  the  account  given  in  the  lost  part  of  the  *  Opua 
Minus  *  was  so  brief  as  that  here  given.  Moreover  in  the  *  Opus 
Tertium  '  several  indications  of  the  contents  of  the  *  Opus  Minus ' 
are  given-  In  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  latter  work  which  we  still 
possess  these  indications  can  be  verified,  and  are  found  to  be  quite 
accurate.  It  is  consequently  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  indica- 
tions of  the  portion  now  missing  would  be  equally  correct.    In  no 
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instance,  however,  does  the  *  Opus  Tertium  '  description  of  the 
treatment  of  a  question  in  the  *  Opus  Minus '  tally  with  what  we 
find  in  the  present  document. 

But  beyond  this  there  is,  I  believe,  sufficient  direct  evidence  to 
connect  the   Vatican   MS.  with  the  *  Opus  Mains  '  in  the  close 
relation  of  introduction  or  preface.     It  is,  in  fact,  called  in  several 
places  a  *  letter,*  and  in  the  first  chapter  or  division   *a  prefatory 
letter'    {in   hac   eplatold  praci'imlr).       In  the   third    chapter   two 
expressions  seem  clearly  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  to  precede, 
whether  in  order  of  time  or  sequence  of  matter,  the  '  Opus  Mains.' 
Speaking  of  one  point  the  author  says,  *  This  tvill  appear  by  the 
tract  I  send/  and  in  another  place  he  writes,  *  as  I  uill  explain  more 
fully   in   the   first   part/     Any   reader  conversant   with    Bacon's 
literary  methods  would  expect  to  find  some  sort  of  preface  or  hitro- 
duction  to  the  '  Opus   Mains/     This   work  is  like  the   two   that 
followed  it  addressed  to  the  pope  directly.      This  is  obvious  from 
numberless  expressions  in  the  work  itself.     There  is,  however,  no 
distinct  dedication,  as  in  the  *Opus  Tertium/  and,  what  is  still  more 
Btrange»  no  explanation   of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
composition  of  the  work,  nor  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  its 
production.     Moreover,  knowing  the  way  in  which  Bacon  repeated 
the  main  lines  of  his  argument  in  these  three  works,  and  insisted 
upon  what  he  considered  to  be  the  most  necessary  points,  we  might 
reasonably  expect  to  find  in  the  first  work  much  of  what  appears 
as  the  introduction  of  the  third •     In   particular   it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  he  should  have  only  introduced  to  the  pope's  notice 
in  the  last  work  the  youthful  messenger  whom  he  despatched  with 
the  earlier  and  in  some  ways  more  important  one.     The  Vatican 
MSm  then,  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  aa  an  introduction  to 
the  *  Opus  Mains,'  and  the  fact  that  it  is  found  with  a  manuscript 
copy  of  a  portion  of  that  work  will  give  additional  weight  to   the 
belief.    Moreover  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  *  Opus 
Mains  *  (p.  1,  ed.  Jebb)  Bacon  states  that  there  had  been  a  prefatory 
letter  in  existence,    '  I  will  now  endeavonr,*  he  writes,  *  to  present  to 
your  holiness  what  I  am  able  on  this  matter  [i.e.  dc  Sapientia  tarn 
rdate  qiuim  uhstdutc  scienda'\f  aevordiuff  (o  the  tctwr  of  the  prccedinrj 
b'tter/       It    is  my   belief    accordingly   that    the   document   hero 
printed  is  this  introduction  to  the  '  Opus  Mains/  which  in  Jehh 
(p.  1)  is  manifestly  wanthig.  F,  A.  Gasquet. 

Sanctissimo  patri  Domino  Clementi  Doi  gratia  summo  Pontifici  sue 
flanctitatia  servus  ad  '  pedum  oscula  beatorura.  Cum  tante  revorentie 
dignitas  sapientio  scaturitins  pleoitudine  indicibili  nitore  varrians  elo* 
quentie  me  indignum  ut  transmit terem  sapientiaks  scripturas  excitavurit 
si  admiratione  deficiam,  si  minus  congratuler  tante  dignationi,  si  elinguis 
efficiar,  at  calamus  scribentia  vacillet  eupplico  ne  solum  mee  imbecilUtati 
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sed  vestre  inclinationis  ingenti  miraoolo  asoribatar.  Nam  que  potest 
esse  tanta  ingenii  feconditas  quis  iantus  rationia  vigor  memorie  tarn 
indefessa  capacitas  et  ubi  reperietur  tantus  facundie  splendor,  tam  in- 
auditum  genus  sermonis  tanta  eloquendi  potestas  qoibus  vestre  celai- 
tudinis  homiliacio  in  presentiarum  valeat  annotari.  Caput  enim  ecolede 
plantam  pedis  indignam  requisivit.  Yicarius  Salvatoris  et  orbis  iotiiu 
dominator  me  vix  numerandum  inter  partes  universi  sollicitare  dignator. 
Sol  sapientie  mundum  irradians,  vas  admirabile  opus  excels!  hominem 
ignorancie  multiplici  caligine  involutum  mandati  sui  radio  penetrans 
iubet  exprimere  monimenta,  dux  verbi  deliciis  afiSuens  rethorioia  bal- 
bucienti  et  non  solum  phaleras  urbani  sermonis  sed  ipsa  exordia  men- 
dicanti  precepit  ut  scriberet  scripturas  destinaret.*  Sane  et  si  mandati 
gloria  cum  sit  quiddam  immensum  et  infinitum  propter  scribentis  mages- 
tatem  opprimetur  mea  infirmitas  quia  cum  eiusdem  virtnte  potenti 
sentio  meipsimi  super  vires  proprias  altius  elevatum.  Condpio 
spiritus  fervorem,  assurgo  in  vigore,  congratulor  affectu  plenissimo  et  de 
tanta  indignatione  mandantis  habundanter  exulto.  Nee  modicum  gratns 
immo  gratissimus  esse  debeo  cum  vestra  beatitudo  me  pulsarit  super 
hoc  quod  ardenti  desiderio  concupivi  grandi  elaboratum  sudore  expensibas 
multiplicibus  ventilatum,  et  tamen  adhuc  non  sint  posita  fundaments 
licet  lignantur  lapides,  hoc  est  scieutiarum  et  linguarum  potestatem  et 
cetera  edificia  sapientie  necessaria  construendo  investigaverim  diligenter. 
Nam  artium  et  scientiarum  magnalia  tante  difficultati  sunt  subieota  et 
maxime  his  temporibus  contra  dies  antichristi  et  suorum  pro  qoibus 
furore  repletus  est  ut  studium  sapientie  multipliciter  confundat,  sicut 
apertius  patebit  ex  sequentibus,  quod  sine  Apostolica  providentia 
speciali  nunquam  remedium  apponetur.  Sed  ubi  tanta  presit  auctoritas 
nulla  potest  esse  difficultas,  quoniam  eius  potentia  celos  penetrat,  purga- 
torium  solvit,  infema  obculcat,  mundum  premit  universum.  Quoniam 
autem  vestra  mandavit  dominatio  ut  philosophica  scripta  transmitterem 
ideo  sicut  in  toto  opere  requisito  necesse  est  sic  in  hac  epistola  preeunta 
philosophorum  sententias  securius  allegabo.  Nichilominus  auctoritate 
Augustini  ductus,  qui  in  secundo  de  doctrina  Christiana  sentiat  quod 
philosophorum  aurum  sapientie  et  argentum  eloquentie  tanquam  ab 
iniustis  possessoribus  vendicanda  sunt  Christianis,  et  in  hoc  consentinnt 
omnes  sacri  doctores,  ut  suo  loco  habundantius  exponetur.  Sed  quia  ipsa 
Veritas  studio  medentium  medetur,  ut  dicit  Plinius  14  naturaUmn, 
et  ex  ipsa  idemptitate  sacietatis  matre  animus  fastiditus  indignatur  at  in 
libro  de  generatione  nature  docetur.  Et  Seneca  scribit  hbro  de  copia 
verborum  quod  nichil  esse  iocundum  nisi  quod  reficit  varietas.  Ideo 
plures  auctoritates  ad  eamdem  sententiam  aliquociens  introducam.  Bene- 
dictus  igitur  sit  Deus  et  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  qui  super 
solium  regni  sui  principem  exaltavit  sapientem  qui  de  studio  sapientie 
cupit  utiliter  cogitare.  Predecessores  quidem  vestre  beatitudinis  aliis 
ecclesie  nogociis  occupati  insuper  contumacibus  et  tyrannis  multipliciter 
gravati  animas  adstudil  regimen  non  laxarunt,  sed  auctoritate  Deidextera 
virtutis  vestre  vexillum  triumphale  de  celo  laxavit,  gladium  exemit 
utrumque  contrarias  partes  in  infemum  deiecit,  pacem  restituit  ecclesie 
omnibus  fidelibus  acquisivit  letitie  principatum,  propter  quod  vestri  sensus 
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inexhausta  profundxtas  tempus  conaidepationia  aportunum  aapieBtialibus 
niagni6ce  preparavit.    Quoniam     sedatia    perturbationibus    auima    sit 
sapiens  ac  prudens  lU  Philosophns  seribifc  7  Phisicorum  et  2^  de  sompno 
6t  vigilia  mentes  a  curis  et  tumulfcibtts  huius  mundi  desertaa  grandibiis 
et  archanis    comprehensiombus    veritatis  aptissimas    esse   aanxitp  pro 
omnibus  vera  ecclesiao  occupationibus   quilibet   luxta  posse  suum   et 
precipae   illi   qui  presunt  debent  esse  solliciti  de   studii  salutifera  pro- 
motione.      Quoniam  studio  sapientie  in  quocumque   neglecto   virtutum 
in  eodem  opera  negUguntur.    Nam  nt   Philosopbi    3"  de    anima    utar 
eloquio,  inteOectns  apeculativ^s  veritatis  per  extenBionem  eins  ad  amorem 
boni  fit  practicus.     Ratio  enim  previa  est  recto  voluntati  et  earn  dirigit 
in  salutem,    Non  enim  opemmur  bonum  nisi  scitum  nee  malum  nisi 
cognitum  e'^diamus.  Ignorantia  enim  dum  durat  remedium  contra  mala  non 
invenit  quoniam  homo  tenebris  eius  obscuratua  ruit  in  peccatum,  sicut 
cecus  in  foveam,  propter  quod  nullum  pericnlum  igiiorancie  comparatiir 
qui   enim  veritatem    novit    etsi  aliquando  que  agenda    sunt    negligit, 
habet  tamen  unde  ad  conscientiam  redeat  nt  doleat  de  commisaia  et 
caveat  de  futnria  [f,  75  d]  et  ideo  nichil  est  dignins  studio  sapientie  per 
quam  omnis  ignorantio  caiigo  fugatnr  et  mens  hnmana  illustratiir  ut 
omnia  bona  eligat^  mala  singula  detestetur.     Oeterim  atodiosi  non  solum 
aibi  prosunt  sed  ecclesie  in  omni  gradn  regende  prefenmtur  et  principnm 
rectores  efliciuntur,  totum  vulgns  dirigunt  laiconim,  hereticos  et  ceteroa 
infideles  convertunt,  dantqne  consilia  reprimendi  obstinatoa  et  ad  mortem 
etemam  pres  *  .  *^  Ergo   totius   mundi   utilitas  a  studio  sapientie  de* 
pendet  et  a  sensu  contrario  eins  dampno  mundus  confimditur  universus. 
Quoniam  autem  vestra  precepit  sublimitaa  nt  quam  cito  poasem  rescriberem 
plena  featinatione  fui  sollicitns  in  bac  parte.  Nam  si  amicornm  petitio  est 
eflfectui  celeriter  mancipaiMla  ne  frigere  videatur  caritas  ociosa  ut  scribit 
riatearius,  anctor  medicine  famosus,  longe  magia  dominorum  et  maxime 
dominatoris  mundi  voluntas  debet  quam  citius  fieri  poterit  adimpleri. 
Nam  ut  ait  Salnstiua  in  Ingnrtino  animo  cupienti  nichil  satis  festinatur. 
Et  iam  ipsa  celeritas  desiderio  mora  est»  nt  dicit  Seneca  libro  memo- 
rato*     Multo   enim   gratiua  ventt   quod    de  facili  quam  quod  de  plena 
manu   sumitnr^  nt    7™**  de  beneficiis    idem  scribit,  quam    spes    anxia 
meDtem  distrabit  et  longo  conaumit  gaudia  voto,  sicut  in  hbro  tristium 
Ovidiuy  pandit  sententiam  Salomon  is.     Non  aohim  quidem  omnis  dllatio 
releganda  fuit  sed  opus  iniunctumcum  omni  virtute  exeqnendum  iudicavi. 
Nam  cum  plenitiido  potestatia  me  ligaverit  dissimulare  non  valeo,  quod 
81  preceptum  non  adesset  adhnc  propter  apoatolicam  reverentiam  negli- 
gere   erubesco*     Porro  ipsa  rea  de  qua  agitur  cum  sit  honom  sapientie 
enapte  natura  invitat  qnemhbet  ad   liberal  em    eiua   communicationem, 
Quoniam  Boetins   in  prologo  Ypotbeticorum  sillogismorum  dicit :  etsi 
ipsa  specula tio    veritatiB    sua    quadam    gpeeio    sectanda  est,  fit  tamen 
amabiMor  cum  in  commune  deducitur.      Nullum  enim  bonum  est  quod 
non  pulchriua  elucescat  si  plurimoruni  noticia  comprobetnr.     Et  Seneca 
libro  primarum  epiatolamm,  versus  finem,  aic  loquitur :  In  hoc  gaudeo 
discere   ut  doeeam  :  nee  me  nil  a  res  dolectabit  quam  via  ait  eximla  et 
salutaria  quam   mihi  uni  scitnrus  sum.     Si  cum  hac  exceptione  datur 
sapientia  ut  illam  interclusam  teneam  nee  ennunciem,  reiiciam.    Nulliua 
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enim  boni  sme  scNsio  locunda  est  possessio.  Ei  ideo  Rex  magnificus 
Alexander  Macedo,  Aristoteles  magni  discipultis>  Dindemum  Regem 
Bragnianariim  invitans  ad  communicationem  sapientie  in  dispEtatione 
philosophica  inter  eos  conflata  sic  ait  :  libera  res  coinmunitas  et  nesciens 
pati  dispendium :  cum  in  altertim  participata  transfimditur  sicut  ex  una 
face  luminaria  pliira  succenderis  noMum  dampnum  priBcipali  materia ' 
generabis,  que  quidem  facultatem  accipit  plus  luceudi  quotiens  causaaj 
invenit  plus  prestandi. 

Sed  licet  pleno  desiderio  quod  iniunctum  est  eomplere  pro  posse  meo 
sim  teste  Deo  paratiasimus,  cum  quoniam  in  minori  officio  constituti 
postulastis  nou  fuerunt  composita  que  iiissistis.  Verum  enim  est  quod  . 
a  multis  retroactis  temporibus  proposui  litteria  mandare  que  nosco  et  hoc 
pluribus  innotuit  atqiie  multa  m  alio  statu  conseripseram  propter  iuvenum 
rudimenta,  que  me  de  novo  fecisse  plurimi  arbitrantur.  Inauper  quia  iam 
a  10  annis  propter  langores  multos  et  infirmitates  varias  occupationibua 
exterioribus  studii  non  vacavi,  vulgatum  est  apud  multos  quod  scriptonmi 
composition i  penitus  inaistam,  sed  proculdubio  iMchil  composui  nisi  quod 
aliqua  capitula  nunc  de  una  scientia  nunc  de  alia  ad  inEtanciam  amicoruiu 
aliquando  more  transitorio  compilavi.  Et  ideo  nee  in  primo  statu  nee  in 
secundo  alicuius  partis  philosophie  scripturam  edidi  completam,  nee 
secundum  gratiam  mibi  datam  aliquid  explicavi  nee  quod  sit  dignuni 
vestre  aapientie  ofi'erendum*  Et  ilia  queconscripsi  non  habeo,  nam  propter 
imperfectionem  eorum  de  ipsis  non  curavi,  sed  tamen  ut  potui  pro  scrip- 
tuhs  faciendis  multa  neceasaria  consideravi  et  de  edificio  sapientiali 
erigendo  ordinavi  nondum  facto.  Unde  Eaymundos  de  Lauduno  qui 
vestre  clementie  locufcua  est  de  acripturia  meis  meum  propositum  nulla- 
tcnua  inteilexit.  Magnlficentie  quidem  vestre  innotuit  ut  utrtimqno 
niandatum  pretendit  quod  precepto  fui  obligatus  artisaimo  ne  scriptum  in 
hoc  statu  a  me  factum  eommunicarem,  sicut  et  nostra  tcta  congregatio 
lirmiter  noscitur  obligari,  et  ideo  componere  penitus  aborrebam*  Nam 
componi  nichil  potuit  nisi  scriptoribus  tuaderetur,  qui  vellem  nollem 
transcriberent  pro  se  ipsis  vel  amicia,  et  sic  communicarenfc  omnibus  ut 
plmies  vidi  scripta  aecretissima  per  fraudem  divulgari  scriptorum,  et 
inciderem  in  conscientiam  de  transgressione  precepti*  Preterea  cum  non 
potui  communicare  amicis  meis  cariaaimis  et  coadiutoribua  necessariia 
sine  quibua  nichil  possum,  neglexi  compoaitioni  insistere  scripturarum. 
Habeo  enim  fratrem  scolareni  et  ahos  dilectissimos  quibus  cum  non 
potui  subvenire  decrevi  quod  [f,  70]  onmino  cesaarem  de  componendis 
aeripturis ;  precipue  cum  nulius  de  auperioribus  meis  ad  scribendum  me 
coegit.  Multa  vero  alia  foerunb  impedimenta  componendi|  scilicet  langor 
continuua,  defectum  expensanmi,  adiutoruni  inopia.  Nulhis  enim  per  se 
suffieitinrebuseximiis*  Affoit  eniminstantiaprelatorum  meoruni  cotidiaaa 
ut  aUis  occnpationii}ua  obedirem  et  ideo  non  potui  aggredi  que  volebam  : 
inimo  aggregatis  impedimentis  incepi  desperare,et  multa  utihaet  magnifica 
sapientie  spoctacula,  que  variis  expensia  ac  Beripturis  et  laboribus  multig 
et  tempore  longo  collegeram,  neglexi  anteqoam  primum  vestre  domina- 
tionia  recepi  mandatum*  Cum  igitur  apostohca  celsitudo  estimavit  me 
perfecisse  scripta  que  petitnr  et  ut  iam  composita  face  rem  littera  bona 
tranacribif  humiliter  fiecto  genua   ut  placeat  Domino  meo  excusatum 
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habere  serviiltim  in  hoc  facto.  Nam  teste  Def>  quando  vestre  celBitudini 
obteli  me  paratum,  intellexi  pro  script urts  facieodis,  non  tune  factia, 
Postquam  aufcem  litteras  papales  recepi,  deliberavi  mecum  sensu  secre- 
tissimo  quid  posset  fieri  gratum  Vicario  Ihesii  Christi  et  omni  -vnrtuto 
conabar  usque  post  Epiphaniara  Domini  quatinus  opua  postulatum 
destinarem  et  miilta  coller^i  talia  et  plura  conscripai  et  varia  exemplaria 
forma\T  ut  imem  finali  examinatione  libratum  obtiiierem.  Sed  considerata 
dignitate  mandantis  et  ipsius  sapientie  proprietate  perspocta  non  potui 
propter  impedimenta  que  occurrebant  perficere  concupila.  Nam  licet 
facile  sit  ctiilibet  bene  litterato  commnnea  et  debiles  veritates  multiplicare 
in  infinitum  et  parva  distendere  ac  magnificare  tamen  hoc  non  sunt  digna 
Bapienti,  precipue  cum  sistatur  in  eis  et  finis  considerationis  sapicntialifl 
ibi  ponatur.  Non  enim  est  magnum  in  panels  effluere,  sed  plurima  com* 
pondio  moderari.  Similiter  quia  stultum  est  modiea  ultra  vires  suas  trahere 
violenter  et  magnalia  sapientie  negligere,  quorum  unura  excellit  mille 
milia  que  vulgantur*  lam  etiam  miindus  plenua  est  scripturis  in  quibufl 
plebeia  et  puerilia  documenta  diffunduntur,  undo  nichll  talium  intendo 
colligere,  nisi  prout  a  secretis  sapientie  requiratur,  scilicet  in  quantum 
maiora  sine  minoribus  sciri  non  possunt.  Quoniam  vero  aspiro  ad  archana 
Bcientiarom  et  non  solum  sub  forma  philosophica,  sed  tit  ad  sapientiam 
divinam  neccssarie  sunt,  quia  aliter  nichil  valent  ut  probo  inferius,  et  non 
tantum  ut  absolute  sumantur  more  scolastico^  sed  longo  magis  ut  vale[a]nt 
ad  regimen  ecclesie  et  directioncm  reipublice  fidelium,  et  ad  infideliura 
conversationem,  necnon  ad  reprobationem  eomm  qui  convert!  non 
possunt,  ut  non  minus  per  opera  sapientie  auctoritate  ecclesie  reprimantur 
quam  bellico  labore.  Que  omnia  satis  possibilia  sunt  et  vestram  condecent 
maiestatem.  Ideo  non  potui  tarn  brevi  tempore  scripturam  ut  liec  exigunt 
ordinaro  et  certe  non  est  in  potestate  mea  ut  solus  hec  perficiam,  nee 
alicuius  in  hoc  mundo,  sed  consensus  pluriura  requiritur  sapientum. 
Nam  quilibet  expertus  est  quod  multotiens  in  parvis  credit  optima  sentire 
et  tamen  quando  ad  examen  altertus  deducturn  ent  defeetus  multiplex 
invenitur.  Necessarium  igitur  est  in  tantis  rebus  quod  consilium  alter ius 
habeatur*  Coterum  sicut  artifex  magniedificii  non  potest  omnia  ligna  scin- 
dere  nee  omnes  lapides  sculpere,  nee  etiam  omnes  partes  edilicii  manu  sua 
componere,  hcet  sciat  bee  onmia  facere,  sed  indiget  variis  cesoribus  acscul- 
pentibuset  componentibus  ea  que  faciliora  sunt,  sic  oportet  hie  esse  et  aliter 
propter  superduum  laborem  impossible  est  artifici  scripture  sapientiali 
digne  ut  compleat  quod  intendit. 

Deinde  copia  pergameni  et  Fcriptorum  requiritur  ut  varia  eiusdem  rei 
formenfcur  exemplaria  antequani  uuum  sine  vieio  teneatur*  \' idem  us 
enim  in  curiis  prelatorum  et  prineipmn  quod  una  littera  transit  per 
multaa  manus  antequam  examinata  scriptura  buUam  recipiat  aut 
BigiUum,  et  ideo  in  parte  ista  propter  rerum  difficultatcm  et  magnitu- 
dinem  oportet  midtas  scripturas  forniari  antequam  illabatam  sen- 
tentiam  eonsequamun  Nam  sex  conditiones  requirit  sermo  di^'uus,  ut 
scilicet  vera  sint  que  tanguntur  et  electa  et  propria  aecundum  lualoriam 
de  qua  tractatur.  Itemm  brevia  plana  et  perfecta,  et  ideo  sentiens  meam 
imbecillitatem  nichil  scriho  difficile  quod  non  transeat  usque  ad  quartum 
vel  quintum  exemplar  antequam  habeam  quod  intendo.  Et  quoniam 
preter  soriptores   requiruntur  alii  qui  fraudibus  et  negligeociis  eorum 
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presideant  et  non  solum  scripta  corrigant  sed  figorationibas  et  ntuneca- 
tionibus  sint  periti  et  Unguis,  quod  uind  hiis  tribus  nichil  magnificiun 
potent  fieri  nee  planum  ut  ea  que  vescre  glorie  transmitto  manifestant. 
Ideo  plus  laboris  est  in  operibus  saplentie  quam  aliquis  inexpertus  valeat 
cogitare.    Freterea  sine  instrumentis  astronomie,  geometrie  et  perspective 
et  multarum  scientiarum  nichil  potest  compleri,  nam  per  hec  scimus 
celestia  et  ilia  sunt  cause  inferiorum  [f.  76  d]  sed  effectus  non  cognos- 
cuntur  sine  suis  causis.    Quapropter  sine  huiusmodi  instrumentis  nichil 
potest  sciri  magnificum  et  ideo  oportet  haberi  ista,  cum  tamen  pauca 
eorum   apud  latinos  sint  composita.    Copia  etiam   librorum  onmiam 
scientiarum  requiritur  tam  actorum  quam  doctorum  antiquorum,  que  neo 
apud  me  nee  apud  aliquem  invenitur.    Sed  oporteret  eos  colligi  ab  armariis 
sapientum  per  diversas  regiones.    Postremo  cum  auctores  contradicunt  in 
multis  et  multa  scripserunt  ex  rumore  necesse  est  per  rerum  ipsamxn 
experientias  certificari  veritatem,  sicut  probo  in  tractatu  de  scientiis 
experimentalibus.    Unde  multotiens  ego  misi  ultra  mare  et  ad  diversas 
alias  regiones  et   ad  nundinas  sollemnes  ut  ipsas  res  naturales  ocolis 
viderem  et  probarem  veritatem  creature  per  visum,  tactum  et  olfactum  et 
aliquando  per  auditum  et  per  certitudinem  experientie,  in  quibus  per 
libros  non  potui  veritatem  intueri,  sicut  Aristoteles  plura  milia  hominmn 
misit  per  diversas  regiones  pro  rerum  veritate  scienda.    Ex  hiis  omnibus 
sequitur  quod  multe  et  magne  expense  requiruntur  ad  quas  nullum  posse 
habui,  precipue  cum  parentes  et  amici  mei  ex  parte  Domini  Begis  Anglie 
consistentes  destructi  sunt  sicut  ipse.    Nam  propter  vestre  reverentie 
mandatum  misi  in  Angliam  pro  pecunia  et  quia  terram  nativitatis  mee 
exules  et  inimici  Begis  occupaverunt  nullum  habui  responsum  usque  ad 
hunc  diem.    Et  preter  hec  omnia  habui  speciale  impedimentum  ab  eis 
qui  mihi  presunt  eo  quod  alia  a  me  petunt  et  me  excusare  ad  plenum  non 
potui  quia  iusserat  vestra  dominatio  ut  secrete  istud  negocium  traotarem» 
nee  aliquid  eis  vestra  gloria  demandavit.    Quoniam  igitur  hec  ita  se 
habent,  coactus  fui  ad  ipsum  recurrere  qui  omnia  potest  remedia  adhibere, 
ostensurus  quid  est  pondus  tanti  negocii,  que  exigantur  ut  fiat,  que 
impediunt  eius  executionem,  qualiter  impedimentum  quodlibet  excludatur, 
ut  Domini  voluntas  in  omnibus  fiat,  et  millesies  utiHus  et  gloriosius  quam 
sine  vestra  conscientia  et  adiutorio  procederem  ad  effectum.    Nam  heo 
non  sunt  in  potestate  cuiuslibet  nee  possunt  fieri  nisi  ipso  presidente  qui 
plenitudinem  obtinet  potestatis.    Nee  mirum  cum  nichil  magnificum  neo 
excellenter  dignum  potest  in  ecclesia  fieri  si  ab  eo  neghgatur  cuius  uterus 
per  totum  corpus  ecclesie  derivatur,  et  ideo  cum  predccessores  vestre 
beatitudinis  non  extenderunt  manus  ad  regimen  studii  iam  a  multis 
temporibus  necesse  f uit  ut  scientiarum  et  artium  secreta  que  sunt  Dei 
ecclesie  utilissima  et  reipublice    fidelium  et    conversationi    infidelium 
insuper  reprobationi  eorum  qui  converti  non  possunt  sunt  neglecta  et 
ignota  prelatis  et  principibus  Christianis  necnon  vulgo  studentium  et 
magistris  eorum,  quamvis  tamen  semper  Deus  aliquos  sapientes  reservavit 
qui  omnia  sciunt  que  necessaria  sunt  sapientie.    Non  tamen  quod  unus 
sciat  singula  nee  maiorem  partem,  sed  aliquis  unum,  alius  alterum,  ut  sio 
per  omnes  huiusmodi  sapientes  valeat  congrogari.    Potest  igitur  auctori- 
tate  vestra  compleri   sapientia  absolute  pro  studio  et  relate  modis  4 
antedictis.    Et  non  solum  valet  sapientie  plenitudo  haberi  sed  potest 
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omtkis  fakitas  excludi  potenter  ut  artes  magice  et  heretice  pravif;ateB  quo 
habuedaot  apud  inBdeles  et  quibtis  utetur  aniicbmtas  cum  sui9,ut  muliis 
liiodis  habeat  ecclesia  remedia  sapientie  contra  eos* 

Qiiamvis  autem  Bcriptum  principale  non  transmitto  nichilominus 
tamen  meliores  et  maiores  sapientie  radices  iuxta  posse  meum  et  ramos 
proceriorea  cum  florum  suavitate  et  fructoum  dulcedioe  vestre  reverencie 
gaudeo  preseufcare,  et  quaotitatem  sufficiantem  scripture  donee  placeat 
vestre  sanctitati  maiorem  requirere,  Oportet  autem  in  hac  epistola 
intenttonem  totius  opens  aperiri ;  sed  tamen  prius  aliqua  que  obici 
presunt  neoessarium  est  excludi.  Quoniara  si  verba  excessive  laudis  vol 
vituperii  aliquotiens  vestra  reperiet  magnificentia,  sciatis  quod  res  ipse 
de  quibus  est  intentio  bee  requirit  et  hoc  ex  serie  tractatus  hicide 
declaratur.  Sermones  enim  secuiidum  materiara  de  qua  fiuut  inqeirendi 
aunt»  ut  dicit  Aristotelea  P"  Ethicorum,  unde  nisi  stilus  materie  competat 
absouus  est  et  informis,  nee  potest  Veritas  apparere.  Si  etiam  verba 
aliquando  graudia  inseram  non  est  ml  rum,  quia  rerum  gra  vitas  de 
quibus  agitur  bee  deposcit,  unde  non  ex  presumptione  nee  ex  insolentia 
gic  loquor,  sed  me  cogit  conscientia  propter  veritatem  et  ne  videar  do 
rebus  nimis  eximiia  preaumere,  dioo  quod,  quia  iiitendo  placere  Deo  et 
eiua  vicario  ideo  ex  certa  conscientia  et  scienter  bic  in\igilo.  Et  quoniam 
preceptum  vestre  auctoritatis  me  ligat  ut  mittam  scriptnm  gapientiale 
ideo  iiolui  oecultare  veritatem.  Nam  aliter  decepissem  vestre  dementia 
bojiitatem,  propter  quod  oportuit  ut  queque  dignissima  annotarem* 
Insuper  dignitati  sapientie  dcrogassem  ot  ut  breviter  dicam  stultus  ab 
onmi  sapionte  iiidicarer.  Cum  enim  vestra  precepit  celsitudo  ut 
philoBopbiam  mitterem  debeo  credere  quofi  ntilius  quo  poBscm  hoc  faoere 
attemptarem,  [f,  77]et  ideoostendo  utilitatom  pbilosopbie  secundum  suara 
naturam  absolutam,  per  7  scientias  sine  quibus  nichil  potest  sciri  de  i>hilo- 
Bophia  et  per  quas  facile  est  ceteras  scientias  inveniri.  Et  quoniam 
ostendo  quod  philosophia  mortua  est  et  inutilis^  immo  nociva  et  dampnabilis 
nisi  in  quantym  sapientia  Dei  dignatur  ea  uti,  et  quod  per  onmem  raodum 
est  sue  dominatrici  neoessaria  ideo  utilitas  philosopbie  quam  petit  vestra 
beatitudo  non  potest  vobis  exprimi  nisi  per  applicationem  eius  ad 
Bapientiam  divinam.  Quapropter  7  scientias  de  quibus  loquor  comparo 
efficaciter  ad  scientiam  Dei  sacram,  et  ostendo  qnomodo  sciri  non  potest 
si  bee  7  sciencie  fuerint  ignorate.  Prima  igitur  utilitas  pbilosopbie 
magna  est  dimmaodo  propter  bonum  finem  qneratur,  sed  secunda  longe 
niaior,  tertia  vero  est  maxima  et  infinita,  et  est  quomodo  philosopbia 
deservit  tote  sapientie  prout  est  adoccleHiam  Dei  et  cetera  tna  comparatur, 
Et  ideo  cum  pbilosopbia  sit  niodig  mirabilibus  utilis  respectu  horum 
mnltum  detraxissem  utilitati  philosopbie  nisi  super  hiis  fecissem 
expreflfiam  mentionem.  Et  propter  boc  comparo  has  7  ad  sapientiam 
Dei  relatam  eccleaie  et  ceteris  supradictis  et  in  biis  completur  phOosopbie 
utilitas  nee  est  aliquid  ulterius  requirendum.  Nam  qui  hec  sciverit 
intelUgere  et  facere  que  scribo  perfectus  esset  in  sapientia  quantum 
bomini  mifficeret  in  bao  vita  pro  se  et  pro  toto  mundo*  Propter  igitur 
vestre  celsitudinis  mandatam  tango  qaecumque  magnifica  et  si  non 
arcassetis  me  precepto  gaudeo  tamen  quod  meam  consoientiam  liberavi 
presentans  Vicario  Dei  utilia  bumano  generi  universo,     hi  enim  pro- 
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nt  aiict4ires  fragiles  ei  ipsam  multitudinem  papalis  majestas  violoBter 
invadat,  nee  quod  ego  indi^DUs  sub  umbra  glorie  vestre  sosciterti  aliqiiam 
super  scopo  stiidii  molestiam,  scd  ut  mensa  Domini  fercuHs  sapiencialibus 
cummlata,  ego  pauperculus  micas  neeessariaa  luilii  colligam  decidentes. 
Poterit  igitiir  vestre  potenciemaguitudo  sibi  et  suis  successoribus  providere 
de  totius  Bapientie  compendioBa  plenitudiiie,  Don  solum  absolute  habenda 
sed  4  modis  comparafca  supradictis.  Deinde  cmn  vestre  paternitatis  dia- 
cretio  plGniorem  de  hiis  certitudinem  reportaverifc  poterit  auctoritatis  vestre 
iudicium  studiosis  et  sapient ib us  de  facili  persuadere  ut  quod  vulgus  stud- 
entium  capere  non  potest  cupidi  sapientie  se  gaudeanfc  obtinere.  Insuper 
quantum  suffieit  multitudini  spes  promittit.  Nam  leronymus  dicit  super 
Ysaiam  :  loultitudo  aecepta  veritate  de  facili  rautat  sententiam,  et  hoc 
verum  est  nisi  capitibus  male  sania  retractetur»  Nam  licet  valgus  de  se 
sit  proclivius  ad  malum  et  quia  sepius  invenit  caput  languidum,  tamen 
nisi  qui  presit  imp<jdiat,  satis  facile  est  ad  Iwuum  imperfeetum,  Quia 
suapte  natura  instabile  est,  et  semel  uiotum,  modum  servaro  non  potest, 
et  ideo  de  lacili  quantum  est  de  se  vertitur  ad  contraria  secundum 
regimen  presldentis.  Quoniam  omnivenio  doctrine  flectitur  velut  arundo 
et  quod  principi  eius  placet  apud  ipsum  legis  babet  vigorem.  Nob  enim 
hoc  videmus  in  omni  congregatione  bominuni  quod  secundum  arbitrium 
capitis  membra  moventur*  Nam  si  qui  preest  bonuoi  negligit,  subditi 
obdormiunt.  si  ad  malum  excitat,  in  illud  currunt  omni  furore,  si  ad 
bonum  imperfectum  eimiliter  cum  diflcretione  festinant.  Si  tamen  vias 
perfectiouis  moveat  tunc  olfacit  a  louge  multitudo,  sed  gustare  nee  potest 
nee  curat  nee  ab  ea  debet  requiri  ut  loco  proprio  exponetur.  Quod  si 
noo  esset  temporis  vestri  omnia  apud  vulgus  consummare,  poterit  vestra 
magnificentia  locare  fundamenta,  fontea  eruere,  radices  figere,  (juatinua 
vestre  sanctitatis  successores  quod  feliciter  inceptum  fuerit  valeant  factlius 
adimplere. 


Quoniam  autem  in  rebus  magnis  non  suffieit  scriptura  sed  viva  vox 
requiritur  que  maiorem  habet  potestatem  atque  a  longis  temporibus  vestra 
reverentia  in  regimine  ecclesiastico  ct  negotiorum  arduorum  tractatii 
fuerit  occupata,  iosuper  sedes  apostolica  non  sinit  hominem  multo  studio 
vacare,  occurrit  mihi  maior  soUicitudo  de  mediatore  vobis  idoneo  present- 
ando  loco  mei^  quam  de  scripture  compositione.  Necesse  tanien  est  propter 
causas  tres  dictas  quod  aliquis  mcdius  intercurrat,  qui  ad  multa  valeat 
respondere,  aut  vestre  dominationis  desiderium  non  implebitur  et  labor 
meus  noil  erit  tarn  utilia  sicut  vellem.  Loquorigitur  hie  ex  affectu  Mali 
devotissimo  tanquam  patri  reverentissimo  cuius  utilitatem  et  honorom 
ardentissime  desidero  et  si  ob  multiplicem  person*^  dignitatem  tamen 
principaliter  quia  loco  Dei  collocatur  et  mundum  continet  manu  sua.  Et 
ideo  nichil  hie  cogito  nisi  quod  dignum  sit  et  utile  et  quod  necessarium 
exhiberi.  Quam^is  autem  fa  tear  quod  plures  sunt  qui  hec  eadem  que 
tracto  possunt  meliori  modo  quam  ego  vestre  sapientie  referre,  tamen 
quilibet  habet  vias  suas  ct  sensu  gaudet  proprio,  et  ideo  secundum  formam 
quam  bic  scribo  non  est  possibile  aUcui  quantumcumque  sapienti  ilia 
exponere  nisi  meciim  coutulerit  super  intentione  mea  et  cui  ostenderim 
modum  meum.  Et  hoc  potest  esse  magis  propter  meum  defectum  quam 
alteritis.    Quoniam  igittir  absens  sum  et  necesse  est  ut  intercedat  nuncius/ 
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quaninm  poiest  fieri  idoneus,  ideo  lohannem  in  quo  est  gratia  multiplex 
destinavi  ut  si  plaoeat  Domino  uti  mediatoris  servitio  non  argoar  n^;li- 
gentie  in  hao  parte.  Sed  et  si  melior  sit  in  scientia  quam  exprimam  tamen 
Deos  testis  est  quod  non  fecissem  mentionem  de  eo  nisi  propter  vestre 
beatitudinis  utilitatem  et  honorem.  Quoniam  si  propter  commodom 
nunoii  fecissem,  ego  invenissem  alios  quibus  magis  teneor  et  qui  plus 
mihi  sunt  cordi.  Nam  nee  est  de  parentela  mea  nee  vidi  eum  nisi  ParisiuB 
a  7  annis,  nee  michi  cura  fuit  de  eo  nisi  propter  Deum  et  iuvenis  boni- 
tatem,  quia  consideravi  quod  utilissimum  vas  potest  fieri  de  eo  in  ecclesia 
Dei.  Quod  si  propter  utilitatem  meam  destinassem  aliquem  ego  reperissem 
sapientiorem  in  negociis  procurandis,  et  ideo  solum  hie  respicio  causam 
vestre  celsitudinis  in  conspectu  divine  magestatis.  Quoniam  igitur  hio 
adolescens  meo  consilio  instructus  est  a  7  annis  et  a  tempore  quo  vestre 
serenitatis  recepi  mandatum,  direxi  eum  specialiter  in  omnibus  quibus 
potui,  non  possem  pro  presenti  [f.  78]  persuasione  magis  ydoneum  in  hoc 
mundo  reperire.  Aliquis  enim  in  uno,  et  alius  in  alio,  et  tertius  in  pluribus 
que  scribo  sunt  magis  experti,  necnon  in  multis  aliis  scientiis  de  quibus 
nichil  hie  tracto  Habundant  quarum  nichil  scit  iste  vel  parum ;  sed  in 
omnibus  fere  que  scribo  hic,nullus  est  sic  instructus  iuxta  sensummeum. 
Nam  de  Unguis  et  mathematicis  et  perspectivis  et  parte  prima  experiment- 
alium  scientiarum  in  quibus  est  difficultas  propter  geometriam  potest  in 
pluribus  respondere.  Certus  tamen  sum  quod  nee  vestre  sapientie  nee 
rerum  magnitudini  potest  in  omnibus  satisfacere  nee  in  cunctis  que  scit 
potest  persuadere  ita  prompte  et  lucide  ut  oportet.  Nee  mirum  cum  sit 
iuvenis,  et  ea  que  novit  inexpertus  edocendo,  et  nondum  extraxit  flores  et 
fructus  de  radicibus  quas  obtinet  in  vigore. 

Non  tantum  veromitto  hunc  iuvenem  propter  necessitatem  vestri  man- 
dati  sed  propter  duas  alias  causas.  Unam  hie  expono  et  aliam  suo  loco* 
Que  enim  scribo  sunt  maxima,  et  propter  ignoranciam  studentium  difiSciUa. 
Unde  de  facili  quicumque  hec  perlegat,  nisi  sit  homo  valde  sapiens, 
desperabit  et  estimabit  hec  esse  pervia  soli  divino  intellectui  vel  angehco. 
Sed  puer  hie  ostendit  quod  sunt  infinite  facilitatis  dummodo  habeant  inter- 
pretem  sufficientem.  Nam  omnia  hec  que  scribo  ipse  sine  difficultate 
intelligeret  ab  ore  meo;  et  scriptum  quod  transmitto  intelligeret  pro 
magna  parte  per  seipsum,  ct  tamen  puer  est  inexpertus  et  pauper  fuit  non 
potens  habere  Hbros  neo  doctores  nee  studio  vacare  quia  nichil  habuit  nisi 
quod  amicos  aliquos  rogavi  pro  eo ;  nee  doctores  sufficientes  invenit,  nee 
quantitatem  unius  anni  posuit  in  omnibus  que  didicit  quia  servivit  eis  qui 
ipsi  vite  necessaria  exhibebant.  Quanto  igitur  nos  seniores  qui  sumus  experti 
et  habemus  intellectum  exercitatum  in  sapientia  poterimus  capere  omnia 
que  fidehs  interpres  nos  docebit  ?  Certe  non  est  comparatio.  Nam  Ari- 
stoteles  dicit  6^  Ethicorum  quod  iuvenes  ut  in  pluribus  non  sunt  sapientes 
proper  defectum  experientie.  Atque  dicit  8®  De  Anima  quod  intellectus 
exercitatus  in  sapientia  magis  vigorosus  est.  Et  Beatus  Petrus  contra 
Symonem  Magum  disputans  de  immortalitate  anime  dicit  quod  intellectus 
non  debihtatur  propter  debiUtationem  corporis  in  senectute  sed  magis  con- 
valescit  et  potentior  efficitur.  Et  Tullius  hec  idem  docet  libro  De  Senec- 
tute. Et  hoc  videmus  dimimodo  senectus  consistat  in  sua  naturali  dispo- 
8itione»  neclesio  virtutum  anime  naturalium  et  sensitivarum  contingat  extra 
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naturam,  gnia  tunc  senes  delirant  quod  non  est  vitiom  senectntis  naturalis, 
sic  nee  iuventutis,  quoniam  adoloscentes  moltotiens  ex  occasione  lesionis 
organorum  et  potentiarum  anime,  stmt  stolidi  et  insani.  Et  hoc  probavimus 
plnries  in  senibus.  Nam  in  nullo  tantum  desperant  homines  sicut  in  lin- 
guarum  cognitione  et  geometria  ao  arismetica  potestate  propter  subtilita- 
tem  perplexam  que  apparet  in  demonstrationibus  figuramm  et  numeromm 
quando  non  sunt  in  eis  a  iuventute  instructi.  Sed  nulla  est  ibi  difficultas, 
quando  homo  habet  bonum  instructorem,  si  addiscens  sit  diligens  et  con- 
fidat.  Flures  enim  senes  vidi  statim  sine  difiScultate  percipere  gramaticam 
grecorum,  hebreorum  et  arabum  quamvis  debiles  habuerint  doctores.  Et 
certus  sum  quod  homo  habens  sufficientem  instructorem  potest  per  unam 
septimanam  scire  legere  et  scribere  probabiliter  grecum  et  hebreum,  et 
per  consequens  intelligere  quecumque  sancti  et  philosophi  latinorum 
ediderunt  in  suis  expositionibus  tarn  in  theologia  quam  in  philosophia,  si 
vult  se  exercitare  prius  *  dootrinam.  Nam  ad  hunc  gradum  perrenire  facile 
est  qui  tamen  valet  sapienti  mille  marchas  auri  purissimi,  licet  ad  inter- 
pretandum  scientias  de  lingua  in  linguam  vel  ad  loquendum  Yulgariter 
non  est  facile.  Nee  hoc  est  quod  modo  vestre  glorie  necessarium  estima- 
tur,  et  licet  post  linguas,  per  geometriam  et  arismeticam  potestatem, 
tanquam  vias  universales,  omnia  pro  majori  parte  debeant  sciri  sicut 
ostendo  in  hiis  que  subscribo.  Tamen  certus  sum  de  hoc,  et  paratus  sum 
dare  oculos  meos,  quod  onmem  hominem  qui  diligens  esset  infra  quindenam 
docerem  quicquid  de  geometricis  valeat  omnibus  scientiis  tam  humanis 
quam  divinis,  et  longe  plus  de  utilitate  istius  scientie  quam  mathematici 
quicumque  addiscunt  in  10  annis  vel  20.  Nam  pessimum  modum 
doctrine  habent  in  hac  scientia  et  ideo  fere  quilibet  in  ea  negligit  laborare. 
Certificatus  enim  sum  quod  non  difficultas  a  parte  linguarum  et  scientiarum 
sed  a  parte  doctorum  qui  nesciunt  aut  nolunt  docere  utiliter,  et  a  parte 
addiscentium  qui  vel  non  sunt  diligentes  aut  desperant  [f .  78  d]  Quicquid 
enim  de  potestate  sapientie  didici  a  iuventute  quamvis  fui  semper  diligens 
et  continuus  in  studio  per  totam  vitam  meam,  exceptis  duobus  annis  quibus 
recreationem  et  solatium  quietis  sumpsi,  ut  melius  postea  laborarem,  ego 
docerem  in  4  annis  omnem  hominem  seu  iuvenem  seu  senem  qui  esset 
sollicitus  et  confidens  dummodo  scripturam  prius  parassem  quam  ei  viva 
voce  exponerem.  Unde  licet  difficilia  propter  ignoranciam  studentium 
ego  transmitto,  tamen  si  ore  proprio  interpretarer,  nulla  remaneret  diffi- 
cultas ;  et  similiter  in  aliis  quam  in  scripto  principali  quod  petit  vestra 
sublimitas  debent  poni. 

Ad  evidentiam  autcm  scripture  quam  mitto  eius  intentionem  necesse 
est  aperiri  ut  etiam  si  aliquo  infortunio  scriptura  perderetur  summam 
totius  vestra  beatitudo  per  dicenda  valeat  movcri.  Persuasio  igitur  quam 
mitto  habet  septem  partes  et  quilibet  suas  distinctiones  et  capitula  desig- 
nata.  Quoniam  autem  nichil  aut  parum  de  veritate  sapientie  potest  patere 
ubi  non  excluduntur  4  cause  principales  erroris  humani,  quibus  omnes 
homines  impcditi  sunt  et  omnis  status  a  principio  mundi  corruptus  est. 
Ideo  illas  pestes  inimicas  sapientie  in  prima  parte  gaudeo  removere  que 
sunt  occultatio  proprie  ignorantie  cuiuslibet  per  reprobationem  eorum  que 
nescimus  et  per  ostentationem  impudentem  illius  quantumcumque  parum 
sit  quod  scire  estimamus.    Alia  tria  stmt  fragilis  et  indigne  auctoritatifl 

*  Sic. 
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exempla  que  sepiua  allegamua,  consuetudinis  male  violeoiia  que  nos 
ligat,  et  opinio  vulgi  qoe  uos  reddit  obstioatos.  Hee  autem  scriptura  sacra 
condempnat,  sancti  reprobant,  iiis  eanouicum  vetat ,  pliilosopliia  destruit  efc 
omnes  sapientes  ab  initio  hiig  4  contradixerunt  et  semper  resistebant. 
Nam  omnia  peccata  Tite  et  scientio  i>er  hec  introdwcta  sunt,  et  omnia  uti- 
litas  est  exclusa,  et  omnes  liomines  biis  occupantur  et  hec  proponuntur  in 
excusatione  suorum  peccatoruni  et  errorum.  Et  iam  viri  qui  sapieo* 
tissitni  reputantur  hiis  causis  ignorantio  sepius  excccantyr.  Copiose  igitur 
induco  sententias  sapientum  et  exporientias  contra  hec  4  genera  venenomm. 
Nam  alitet  partes  sequentes  in  vannm  ponerontur  quia  nulla  veritatis  per- 
suasio  locum  habet  ubi  hoc  quatuor  dominantur,  et  sic  pars  ceteris  previ* 
terra inatur*  Demon stratur  vero  in  parte  Becnnda  quod  una  est  sapientia 
perfecta  sacris  litteria  contenta,  per  ius  canonicum  et  philosophiam,  sub 
quo  comprehcndo  ius  civUe  et  omnem  humanam  sapientiam,  exponenda. 
Nam  necesse  est  quod  tota  sapientia  utilia  et  necessariaac  dignaiiliia  Dei, 
auctore  Deo,  proponatur  in  scriptura  et  ibi  in  pugno  coUigitur  quod  in 
palmam  latius  explicatur  cmn  per  ius  canonicum  et  philoaophiam  ex- 
ponitur.  Unde  omnis  Veritas  ibi  in  fonte  coartatur^  quod  per  rivulomm 
profluvia  in  hm  canonicum  et  philosophiam  derivatur,  Et  ibi  in  radice 
coUigitur  quod  per  elegantiam  ramorum  et  nitorem  foliorum  et  flomm 
piilchritudinem  et  fructuum  uberitatem  apud  ius  canonicum  et  philo- 
sophiam reperit^r.  Hoc  autem  probo  per  sanetos  et  proprietatem  ipsius 
scripture^  et  per  ius  canonicimi  et  per  virtutem  philosophie,  et  per  hoc  rjuod 
sancti  patriarchs  et  prophete  a  principio  mundi  receperunt  omnem  sapien- 
tiara  a  Deo.  Et  Salomon  complevit  omnia  antequam  philoeophi  in fi deles 
gradua  sapientie  sunt  adepti*  Et  istud  est  maxime  considerandum  quia 
hoc  confirmat  omnia  precedentia  et  dat  auctoritatem  omnibus  que  Bubse- 
cuntur.  Et  ideo  non  est  mirum  si  phllosophi  gloriose  locuti  sunt  de  celes* 
tibua  et  secrefcis  nature  et  artium  magnaUum,  necnon  de  Deo  et  de  Christo 
et  de  beata  Virglne  et  de  angelis  et  demonibus  et  de  resurrection ibu 9 
corporum  et  de  vita  future  felicitatia  et  de  pena  etema  atque  de  sects 
fidelis  probatione  ac  sic  de  ceteris  archanis  sapientie  divine  et  humane  ut 
copiose  declaro  in  quinquo  partibtis  sequentibiis.  Quoniam  omnia  hec 
fuerunt  revelata  Sanctis  ab  initio  mundi  et  ab  eia  per  longitudenem  vite 
certificata  et  in  scriptis  redacta  a  quibus  philosnphi  scripserunt  omnia  que 
postea  nobis  reUquerunt.  Sed  hec  non  apparent  nobis  quia  hehreum,  cal- 
deum  et  grecum  et  arabicum  in  f|uibus  linguis  tota  sapientia  reperitur  non 
solum  divina  in  vetcri  te  stamen  to  sed  bnmana  secundum  eiua  comple- 
mentum.  Quoniam  enim  sancti  a  principio  mundi  receperunt  veritatem 
Dei  que  continetur  in  scriptura  et  huic  intelligende  et  exponende  et  exc- 
quende  et  defendende  ac  probande  et  divulgande  necessaria  estphilosophia, 
ideo  eisdcm  parifcer  [?]  data  est  quibus  lex  divina  ;  et  ad  hoc  certificandnm 
revolvo  totam  liiBtoriam  a  principio  mundi  per  singulas  states  ut  inveniam 
tempus  cuiuslibet  parte  famose  in  sapientia,  ut  scilicet  videamua  qui 
sancti  fuerunt  prediti  omni  sapientia,  (|ug  Sibille,  quifuenmtseptem  sapi- 
entes  famosi,  qui  post  cos  dicti  sunt  amatores  sapientie  id  est  philosophi, 
qui  poete  preclari  ut  appareat  manifeste  quod  tota  sapientia  fuit  Sanctis  a 
Deo  data  antequam  ceteri  invent!  sunt  in  hoc  mundo  et  quod  a  Sanctis 
omnes  babuerant  scientiarum  et  artium  priocipia  sicut  magnificus  Aris- 
toteles  [f.  79]  ipsa  coactus  veritate  confitetur»    Ostendo  vero  omnem 
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sapientiam  sacris  litfceris  confcineri  propter  causaa  certas.  Prima  est  pro 
hac  periEasione  quam  facio  et  pro  tok)  opere  quod  vestra  reverentia  pos- 
tulavit.  Scieiia  enim  et  certificatam  babens  conscientiam  quod  omnis 
Veritas  contineatur  in  aaptentia  Scripture  et  quicquid  ab  ea  alienum  est 
necesse  est  esse  penitus  erroneum  eb  inane,  et  quod  ipsa  requirit  potestatem 
inris  canonici  et  philosopMe  pro  suo  intellectu  et  expositiooe.  Quicquid 
scribo  ad  presens  et  quicquid  infcendo  scribe  re  nsque  ad  fi  nom  vite  mee 
cogam  sapientie  Dei  deservire  et  sumo  sapientiam  bic  absolute  sciendam 
et  relate  ad  eccleaiam  Dei  et  cetera  prius  assignata.  Et  ideo  non  explico 
pbilosopbie  potestatem  nisi  respecfcu  huius  sapientie  proot  absolute  vel 
relate  habet  sciri.  Kam  sum  certus  quod  solum  illud  de  pbilosophia  est 
utile  et  dignam  quod  sapieotia  sacra  dignatar,  sicut  ab  ancilla,  requirere  : 
totum  enim  residuum  stultum  estet  insanum*  Quamvis  enim  pbilosophi 
infideles  multa  et  preclara  et  omnino  necessaria  scripaeruot,  que  de  radi- 
cibuB  sanctorum  extraxerunt,  tamen  fragilitate  bumana  devicti  in  sua 
infidelitate  cecutientes  atque  babentes  oculos  mentis  vana  gloria  fame 
iniiatoa,  grandia  volumina  ediderunt  in  quibus  miilta  falsa  cum  veris,  et 
inutilia  cum  utilibiis»  reliquenmt.  Seciinda  causa  quare  efficacius  laboro 
ad  ostendendum  totam  sapientiam  eacria  litteris  compreheneam,  licet  jure 
canonico  et  pbilosopbia  indigeat  propter  nostrum  intel!ectum»  est  ut  per- 
suadeameiqui  plenitudinem  babet  potestatis  quatinus  quicquid  utile  est  in 
Bcientiis  et  Unguis  et  necessarium  sapientie  Dei  disponat  vicarius  Balvatoris 
studio  sapientie  ministrari^  quia  innumerabilia  dosimt  usui  ecclesie  que 
sunt  in  fine  titilitatis  eius  et  bonoris  :  sicut  ex  scriptura  quam  mitto 
clariua  elucescet.  Sed  tertia  causa  me  mo^^et  maxime,  quoniam  tarn  in 
substantia  studii  quam  in  modo  studendi,  insupor  in  usu  eorum  qui  sunt 
in  ecclesia  Dei  prevalent  multa  que  sapientie  Dei  sunt  contraria  et 
postponitur  et  negligitur  bee  et  ea  que  ei  maxime  conveniunt,  cum  tamon 
per  earn  scientiis  et  utilibus  ad  vitam  tota  Dei  ecclesia  et  fideliuni 
respablica  et  conversio  infidelium  et  reprobatio  eorum  qui  converti  non 
posBimt  habent  dirigi  et  tractari.  Et  de  hiis  que  nunc  loquor  patet  per 
totam  scripturam  quam  facio,  precipne  tamen  ex  primo  intentiouem  meam 
post  7  eius  partes  principales,  quia  ante  complemeotmn  earum  non  potest 
huius  rei  veritaa  apparere. 


Post  duas  partes  primas  descendo  tantum  ad  scientias  quinque ; 
quamquam  sint  plus  quam  triginta  partes  pbilosopbie  principales,  Sed 
quia  fiino  istia  nichil  potest  sciri  de  aliis  et  quia  iste  sunt  magis  necessarie, 
et  una  illarum  est  nobiliasima,  quatuor  aiitem  relique  sunt  de  nobilioribus  : 
qninia  est  ftmdamentum  omnium  quantum  ad  Latinos,  ideo  expressam 
sen pturam  facio  de  isti.%  tacens  de  aliis  quousque  vestra  iusserit  celsitudo. 
Ultima  vero  baruiu  scientiaruni  quinque  est  omnium  domina  :  sciJicet 
moralis  philo^ophia  quam  Aristoteles  vocat  scientiam  civilem*  Et  dis- 
tinguo  eius  partes  quinque  principales ;  qiiarum  una  coUigit  sententias 
pljilosophonim  eleetas  do  Deo  et  beata  Trinitate  et  de  Domino  Jeau 
Christo  et  de  Virgine  gloriosa  et  de  angelorum  officiia  et  demon ium 
maliciis,  de  corporum  resurrectione,  de  futura  felicitate  et  de  purgatorio 
et  inferno  et  de  cultu  divino*  SecuBda  distinguit  radices  legum  reipublice  : 
et  sub  bac  parte  totum  tus  civile  quod  eat  in  usu  latinorum  continetur 
et  ab  hac  extrabitur.     Tertia  pars  tangit  sententiaa  radicales  de  jnoribua 
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ouiuslibet  persone.  Qaarta  descendit  ad  probationes  secfcarom  que  sint  ek 
quot,  et  que  sint  false  et  quomodo  una  sola  est  vera,  et  qoaliter  ilia  habet 
probari  et  cognosci  et  hec  est  lex  Christiana.  Qointa  pars  est  de  persua- 
sione  observationis  legis  condite  et  probate  quibus  modis  habent  homines 
excitari  ad  eius  amorem  et  ut  detestentnr  legis  et  virtutom  contraria.  Et 
heo  scientia  magna  est  finis  totius  sapientie  humane,  et  utitur  ceteris 
sicut  ancillis.  Omnes  enim  alie  sunt  propter  eam  et  ministrant  ei  veri- 
tates  et  opera  sapientie  quibus  in  hiis  quinque  partibus  utitur  affluenter. 
Antepenultima  vero  scientia  vocatur  experimentalis  que  est  magistra 
omnium  precedent Lum,  nam  excedit  aliis  in  tribus  prerogativis  maximis. 
Una  est  quod  scientie  omnes  preter  banc  vel  utuntur  argumentis  tantum 
ad  probationem  conclusionum  suarum,  ut  pure  speculative  scientie,  vel 
habent  experientias  universales  et  imperfectas.  Sed  sola  experientia  per- 
fecta  facit  animum  quiescere  in  luce  veritatis,  ut  certum  est  et  probatom 
in  ilia  parte.  Quapropter  necesse  f uit  unam  esse  scientiam  que  nos  de 
omnibus  veritatibus  scientiarum  aliarum  magnificis  certificaret  per  verita- 
tem  experientie  [f .  79  d]  et  hec  est  de  qua  loquor  que  ideo  vocatur  scientia 
experimentalis  per  autonomasiam  ab  experiencie  veritate  et  ostendo  in 
exemplis  ut  de  iride  et  aliis  quomodo  hec  prerogativa  isti  scientie  reser- 
vatur.  Secunda  est  dignitas  que  consistit  circa  veritates  maximas  que 
licet  sint  in  vocabulis  aliarum  scientiarum  nominande  tamen  alie  scientie 
non  possunt  eas  procurare,  et  huiusmodi  sunt  ut  prolongatio  vite  per 
remedia  contra  defectum  regiminis  sanitatis  ab  infantia  et  oorruptionis 
complexionis  contracte  a  parentibus  qui  predicto  regimine  non  sunt  osi. 
Hec  autem  prolongatio  ultra  consuetum  modum  vivendi  possibilis  est  at 
ostendo,  quatinus  deducatur  usque  ad  terminos  a  Deo  constitutos  qui  pre- 
teriri  non  poterunt.  Sed  homines  propter  neghgentiam  regiminis  sani- 
tatis festinant  contra  naturam  in  senectutem  et  citius  longe  moriuntur 
quam  Deus  eis  concessit.  Ars  autem  medicine  non  potest  dare  remedia 
contra  ista  nee  dat :  sed  fatetur  ea  possibilia,  et  ideo  experimentalis 
scientia  solis  sapientissimis  nota  excogitavit  remedia  quomodo  retardentur 
passiones  senectutis  et  quomodo  cum  venerint  mitigentur.  Hoc  autem 
exemplum  nobilissimum  et  alia  quedam  de  nobilioribus  post  illud  expono. 
Sed  tertia  istius  scientie  prerogativa  debetur  ei  magis  secundum  se  et  abso- 
lute, nam  dimittit  istas  duas  viaspretactas  et  convertit  se  ad  omnia  que  non 
spectant  ad  alias  scientias  nisi  quod  in  multis  requirit  ministerium  aliarum. 
Sic  dominatrix  imperat  et  precipit  famulabus  quam  habet  in  cognitione 
rerum  et  opere  mirabilium  summam  potestatem,  sicut  per  multa  exempla 
magnifica  declaratur.  Nam  et  si  astronomia  dat  cognitionem  futurorum 
presentium  et  preteritorum  secundum  possibilitatem  illius  scientie  lauda- 
bilem,  tamen  hec  scientia  longe  magis,  ut  dicit  Ptolomeus  in  libro  de  dis- 
positione  specierum.  Et  Aristotoles  et  majores  philosophi  super  banc 
scientiam  sunt  fundati  et  nos  scimus  hoc  per  exercitium  huius  scientie. 
In  omnibus  tamen  salvatur  liberalitas  arbitrii  nee  imponitur  rebus  contin- 
gentibus  necessitas  eventus  nee  aliquid  inconveniens  fldei  vel  philosophie 
hie  servatur,  sicut  in  distinctione  in  iudiciis  habundanter  ostenditur  non 
solum  per  philosophos  sed  per  sanctos.  Opera  vero  istius  scientie  quedam 
naturalia  sunt  in  alteratione  mundi,  quedam  in  excitationem  et  inclina- 
tionem  voluntatum  sine  coactione,  quedam  sunt  in  stuporem  sapientie, 
'quedam  in  solacium  humane  vite.    Et  hec  scientia  utitur  omnibus  aliis 
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propter  moralem  sdentiam  et  preeipue  eis  at  f aoiant  ei  opera  et  instnunenta 
sapientialia  quibas  utator;  sioat  navigatoria  imperat  oarpentatorie,  at 
navem  sibi  faciat,  et  ars  militaris  preoipit  &brili,  at  fabrioet  ei  loricam 
et  cetera  genera  armonun.  Eandem  enim  gradom  obtinet  hec  soientia 
respeota  aliaram  ;  nam  precipit  geometrie  at  f aciat  ei  speoulom  combarens 
omnem  combustibile  oontomax  et  resistens ;  et  non  solom  in  distancia 
parva  sed  in  omni  distancia  quam  volamus,  sioat  docet  auotor  in  libro  de 
specalis  combarentibus,  que  possant  fieri  si  vestra  preoipit  magnitado. 
Et  hoc  ingens  miraculam  est  de  sublimioribas  qae  possant  fieri  per 
geometriam.  Et  imperat  ei  in  aliis  et  similiter  ceteris  sdentiis  in  omnibus 
mirabilibus  et  archanis  nature  et  artis. 

Post  banc  in  ordine  dignitatis  et  nature  est  perspectiva;  sed  earn 
precedens  in  via  discipline  et  quoad  nos.  Et  hec  scientia  necessaria  est 
studio  sapientie  et  mundo.  Nam  aliqua  potest  esse  melior  et  maior,  sed 
nulla  pulchrior  sicut  ostendo  in  principio;  et  patet  ex  serie  totius 
tractatus.  Et  quia  hec  scientia  delectationem  habet  quasi  infinitam  et 
utilitatem  immensam  ideo  delector  explicare  eam  uberius,  et  maxime 
quia  sine  ea  nichil  potest  sciri  magnificum.  Nam  hec  est  scientia  de 
yisu,  et  cecus  nichil  potest  scire  de  hoc  mundo.  Propter  quod  visus 
ostendit  nobis  omnes  rerum  dififerentias,  et  per  hunc  aperitur  nobis  via 
sciendi  omnia  sicut  patet  per  experientiam.  Et  Aristoteles  hoc  docet 
Primo  Metha.  Habet  autem  hie  tractatus  quem  vobis  presento  novem 
distinctiones  cum  suis  capitulis  in  quibus  nichil  continetur  nisi  quod 
debeat  onmem  sapientem  delectare  et  allicere  in  amorem  philosophic. 
Sed  hie  non  possum  explicare  intentionem  distinctionum  nisi  de  prima 
que  est  de  partibus  anime,  et  de  secunda  in  qua  compositiooculi  tangitur ; 
quia  geometrica  potestas  requiritur  ad  hanc  scientiam  quam  nondum  in 
hac  epistola  exposui.  Oportet  enim  in  omnibus  fere  uti  habundanter 
lineis,  angulis  et  figuris,  et  extenditur  hec  scientia  ad  sapientiam,  tam 
divinam  quam  humanam,  et  absolute  et  relate,  et  tanguntur  archana 
nature  et  artis  grandia  que  soli  sapientissimi  possunt  cogitare.  Et  pono 
figuras  ad  hoc  et  canones  ceteros,  quibus  contradici  non  j  potest.  Et 
sicut  demonstro  in  figuris  sic  potest  in  corporibus  et  operibus  sapientie 
exhiberi,  si  vestra  iusserit  beatitude. 

[f .  80]  Mathematica  vero  secundum  aliquem  respectum  sui  requiritur 
ad  hanc  scientiam.  Et  ideo  quoad  hec  est  inferior  in  ordine  nature.  Sed 
quia  mathematica  secundum  estimationem  mathematicorum  omnium 
considerat  alia  que  non  pertinent  ad  hanc  scientiam,  immo  sunt  maiora 
eis  que  in  perspectiva  ventilantur,  ideo  prior  est  secundum  ilia  in 
ordine  dignitatis  quam  sit  perspectiva,  et  posterior  in  cognitione  nostra. 
Nolui  tamen  in  tractatu  quem  mitto  separare  partes  mathematice  ab 
invieem,  nee  de  hiis  determinare  omnia  que  oportet :  quia  hoc  habet  fieri 
scripto  principal!,  quod  vestra  postulat  reverentia.  Sufficit  hie  brevius 
pertransire :  quoniam  tamen  mathematica,  secundum  quod  accipitut 
apud  omnes,  habet  scientias  multas,  etiam  plus  quam  14.  Quia  geometria 
est  duplex,  scilicet  speculativa  et  practica,  et  similiter  arismetica ;  et  eodem 
modo  astrologia  et  similiter  musica.  Et  Hec  sunt  8,  quarum  quelibet 
habet  multas  scientias  sab  se.    Et  preter  omnes  has  est  unaxonotifl 
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communis*  Oportuit  in  hoc  tractata  uberius  loqui  de  mathematiee 
potestttte,  qtiam  tie  aliia.  Nam  eius  potentia  latior  eat  quam  aliarum 
Bcientiamm,  eo  rjuod  in  omnes  applicatur,  et  de  omnibus  quodammodo 
negociatur.  Unde  Iket  ma  Lor  a  possuot  esse  in  scientia  experimental  i  tarn  en 
plura  hie  rei>enuntur  uiagnifica^  quam  in  aliis  scieotiis,  et  non  fiat  questio 
de  hoc  quod  qnamlibet  istarum  acientiarum  qnas  hie  enumero^  posse  in 
aliis  affinnenii  nee  ahus  sine  singuUs  sciri*  Nam  scienlie  omnes  sunk 
connexe  sicut  partes  in  toto,  et  quell  bet  non  sohim  sibi  prodest  sed 
ceteris.  Nulla  enim  potest  aciri  sine  cuiuslibet  beneficio,  quia  Tullius,  in 
secundo  Qiiestiooum  Tusculanarum,  dicit :  Non  potest  aliquis  scire  patica 
nisi  cui  nota  sunt  pleraqno  aut  omnia.  Et  ideo  qoelibet  ab  alia  dependet  et 
mutuis  se  fovent  auxiUis.  Sed  mathematica  ampliora  beneficia  prestat 
propter  sui  magnitadioem*  Et  ideo  in  prima  distinctione  ostendo  quo- 
niodo  geometrica  potcstas  omnia  circuit  et  declarat.  Et  hec  consideratio 
habet  vias  niagnas,  una  est  a  parte  efficienfcis  in  rebus  mundi,  alia 
est  a  i>arte  materie.  Duo  enim  concurrnnt  ad  mundum  ei  partes  eius, 
agens,  scilicet,  et  materia.  Nam  agens  quod  est  Deas,  licet  primo 
produxit  partes  prlncipales  mundi  ox  nichilo,  ut  celum  et  4  elementa, 
tanien  de  dementis  tanq«am  do  materia  cetera  producuntur*  Primo 
quideoi  ostenditur  a  parte  efficientis  propositum,  qualiter  scilicet  omnia 
multiplicatio  \irttttis  sit  ab  agenfcibus  istius  mundi »  et  qualiter  omnia 
res  facit  speciem  et  virtutem  suam  secundum  lineas,  angulos  et  figuras, 
fiive  in  visum  si%*e  in  aUos  sensus  give  in  totam  mundi  niateriam.  Et 
non  solum  liec  influentia  est  necassaria  sod  magis  actio  ipsa  que  coo- 
sequitur  ad  cam,  ut  non  aolum  sciamus  multiphcationem  virtutia  ab 
agentibus  ut  lucis  a  sole  in  omnia,  sed  quomodo  alterat  per  lucem  suam 
universa,  Et  ideo  de  actions  ista  tracto  quia  eadem  virtus  multiplicatur 
a  sole  in  stellas  et  in  tactum  et  in  hi  turn  et  iu  ceram,  sed  ceram  dis- 
solvit^  lutum  constringife,  tactum  fovet  et  steUam  sua  claritate  decorat. 
Nee  est  diversitas  a  parte  aohs  influentis  sed  a  parte  materie  recipientis. 
Et  quoniam  per  istas  virtutes  fiunt  omnia  que  renovantur  in  hoc 
mundo  tarn  in  superioribus  quam  in  inferioribus,  ideo  nicbil  potest 
sciri  nisi  huiusmodi  influeiitia  et  actio  aciautur.  Bed  hec  sciri  non 
IKJSSunt  nisi  exprimantur  atl  sensum  nostrum  per  liiieas^  angulos  et 
iiguras,  Et  ideo  pono  radices  omnes  circa  banc  multiplicationeni  et 
actionem  cum  nimis  tioribtis  et  fractibus  necessariis  huic  persuasioni^ 
Et  canones  coarto  in  seeunda  distinctione  circa  ista,  Et  secundum  has 
regulas  currit  tota  perspectiva  nee  potest  ipsa  sciri  nisi  optime 
sciantur  que  in  ista  distinctione  data  sunt  per  geonietricam  potestatem. 
Et  ideo  multi  eatimantur  quod  proprium  est  perspective  dare  rationem 
huius  multiplicationis  et  actioni?,  sed  non  est  verum  ;  nam  ista  sunt 
communia  oiimibus  sensibus  non  solum  visui,  atque  omnibus  rebus  mundi 
sicut  ego  declaro  per  documenta  manifesta  tarn  in  celestibus  quam  in 
inferioribus  i  et  ideo  in  tertia  distinctione  hag  leges  multipiicationum 
applico  ad  res  huius  mundi,  ponena  exempla  famosa  ut  de  iOuminationo 
stellarmn  a  sole  et  de  omnibus  proiectionibus  virtutum  in  eis  quaa  [f.  81  d] 
astronomi  considerant,  et  qualiter  pulchrius  reprobatur  primo  pbiloso- 
pborum  ponentium  mundum  esse  unum  corpus  continuum  et  quod 
celum  sit  tie  natura  ignis  ut  platooici  et  sancti  aliquando  adbeserunt 
quam  per  alias  vias  arguendi  in  hac  parte.      Deinde  investigantur  com- 
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plexiones  omniuoi  locortiiix  mundi  quia  lioc  est  feiidameiitum  magnum 
eogiioscentlj  res  iatius  iiiundi :  nam  variant iir  seeimdimi  diversitatem 
locorum  ufc  planum  est  ex  di  versitate  region  urn  et  inaltatur  consideratio 
usque  in  locum  paradisic  Et  quamvis  vulgua  theologoruin  credit 
certificare,  de  hoc  tamen  ingens  dubitatio  occurit  eis  propter  huius- 
modi  multiplicationes  et  eccentricitatem  solis.  Deinde  descendo  ad 
varietatem  reium  lotatarum  penes  hiiiusmocU  infliientia  celorum  et  ibi 
primo  in  .  .  ostendo  qualiier  diversitas  complexionum  oritur  in 
omnibuB,  et  non  solum  in  aliig  ab  bomine  sed  in  omnibus,  et  non 
solum  in  complexione  eorum  sed  in  moribus  et  artibus  et  occupa- 
tionibus*  Ex  quo  patent  magne  radices  super  quas  astronomi  se  sub- 
tentant  in  suis  iudiciis.  Deinde  in  paiticulari  revolveos  causara  3uxiia 
et  refluxus  mariuiii  Becunduni  casus  ra«liorum  ad  angiilos  rectos  et 
obliquos  et  quia  istnd  difficilimum  reputatur  nee  &  Tulgo  datur  causa 
liuiud  penes  leges  multiplieationum^  ideo  speeiallter  descendo  ad  hoc 
exempluni  famosum,  et  in  fine  subinfertur  comparatio  istaruio 
multiplication  imi  ad  sanitaiem  consequendam  et  ad  iufectiones  vi- 
tandas.  Et  tangitur  quid  tenendum  est  de  facinatione — nam  aliquid 
veritatifl  habet,  licet  plurimum  falaitatia  qua  utuntur  magici 
et  increduli*  Qnarla  vero  distioctio  descendit  ad  matertam  et  ea  que 
consequuntur  ad  facta,  ut  bee  omnia  manifesto ntur  per  virtutem  geomelne 
et  declarantur  maiora  hie  quam  prius*  Nam  totum  vulgua  graviter  errat 
inponendo  materiam  esse  utiam  numero  in  omnibus  rebus  tani  spiritu- 
alibus  quam  corporalibua,  ut  quod  una  et  eadem  materia  sit  in  me  et  in 
asino  et  lapide  et  in  celo  ct  in  angelo  et  in  singulis  rebus.  Nicbil  autem 
ita  est  erroneum  quod  a  vulgo  celebratur  quam  in  se  eat  falsissinmm  sicut 
per  rationes  naturales  et  methapbisicas  sufllcienter  potest  edoceri  toti 
mtindo  et  sold  in  contrarium  quicquid  potest  fingi :  sed  has  rationes  nunc 
omitto  quia  non  procecla  hie  nisi  per  lineaa  geometricas,  Att|ue  falsi tas 
huius  rei  inducit  falsitatem  in  totam  rerum  cognitionein,  nam  impossible 
est  res  istius  mundi  esse  diversas.  Bi  hoc  detur  atque  potentie  active  et 
rationes  seminales  sciri  non  possunt,  neque  rerum  generabilium  potest 
dari  generatio,  nee  modus  generationia  de  potentia  niaterie  quia  cum  sit 
error  in  principiis  est  error  in  principiatia  ut  Aristoteles  dicit  primo  cell  et 
mnndi.  Et  ideo  per  banc  falsam  positionem  destriiitur  tola  philosopbia 
naturalis  apud  vulgua.  Nee  est  remedium  ignorantie  dum  ista  positio 
duret  Hie  autem  afifero  tres  deraonstrationes  in  termmis  et  lineis  geomet- 
ricis<  Et  Philosophi  ante  Aristotelem  poauerunt  mundum  esse  unum 
corpus  continuum  sicut  prius  tactum  est.  Et  bee  positio  oritur  ex 
unitate  materie;  ideo  descendo  ad  earn  sed  non  reprobandam  cum 
prius  reprobata  eat  sed  ad  ostendendum  falsigrapbias  geometricas 
hie  posse  adduci  fortissimas,  et  quomodo  solvantur*  Et  quoniam 
positio  Democriti  et  Leucippi  qui  posuenmt  omnia  fieri  ex  atbomis 
indirisibilibus  magis  turbavit  Aristotelem  et  adhuc  turbat  naturales 
propter  subtilitatem  cavillationum,  ideo  illam  penitus  elido  per  poten- 
tiam  geometrie.  Quoniam  autem  figuratio  est  pas  si  o  materie  et 
tbeologi  sicut  philosophi  querunt  efficacitor  de  figura  celi  e  partium 
principalium  mundi,  atque  pulchra  est  consideratio  de  hoc  ideo  manifesto 
omnia  que  hie  sunt  necessaria.  Et  non  solum  explicans  veritatem  figura- 
tionis  sed  reprobando  falsas  figurationes  Platonicormn  in  quo  est  pulchra 
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consideratio  omni  homini  volenti  scire  magnificas  veritates.    Bed  inxia 
figorationem  aque  pono  ingens  nature  miracnlum,  quo,  soilioet,  efficaoiter 
demonstrator  quod  idem  vas  continere  potest  plus  de  liquore  com  est 
in  inferiori  loco  quam  cum  altius  elevatur  et  plus  continebit  in  celario 
quam  in  solario.    Et  ulterius  extenditur  consideratio  ad  unitatem  mnndi 
et  finitatem,  quia  qui  ponit  plures  mundos  aut  unum  infinitum  non  potest 
ponere  unum  Deum  secundum  Aristotelem  et  Averoym  primo  celi  et  mnndi 
et  quia  tempus  sequitur  conditiones  materiales  et  motus  sequitur  tempos 
et  evum  est  annexum  tempori  et  hec  omnia  ignorantur  a  [f.  81]  volgo 
propter  hoc  quod  non  dantur  cause  in  eis  per  vias  geometricas  ideo  descendo 
ad  hec.    Sed  habundantius  ad  motum  propter  hoc  quod  magna  diffioultas  et 
utilitas  est  ibi  et  multiplex  pulchra  figuratio.    Unde  in  ilia  parte  tangontur 
radices  magne  scientie  que  vocatur  scientia  de  ponderibus.  Deinde  comparo 
mathematicam  primo  mediantibus  scientiis  aliis  et  rebus  mundi  quas  fiunt 
cognosci  que  necessarie  sunt  theologie  probans  per  sanctos  copiose  quod 
utilissima  est  theologie  et  quoniam  septem  sunt  radices  magne  quibus 
mathematica  valet  sapientie  divine  sciende,  ideo  ostendo  hoc  in  singulis 
capitulis  inter  que  aliqua  sunt  infinite  difiScultalis  non  propter  se  ipsa  sed 
propter  hoc  quod  vulgus  mathematicam  ignorat    etiam    compositum. 
Maxime  vero  est  difficultas  de  passione  Domini  que  kalenda  et  quota  fuerit 
luna  quando  celebrabatur,  in  quo  casu  non  fero  sententiam  quia  non 
potest  ferri  sine  Apostolica  sanctione.    Pono  tamen  rationes  efficaces 
contra  sensum  vulgi  mathematicam  ignorantis.    Et  quamvis  mathematica 
sit  utilissima  sapientie  divine,  ut  ex  hiis  manifestum  est,  tamen  quia 
alique   auctoritates  sanctorum  propter   indicia  futurorum    sunt  effuse 
contra    nomen    mathematice    ideo    expono    eas    ostendens   quod    non 
potest  aliquid    obici    contra  mathematicam  que  est  pars    philosophie 
sed    solum    contra  mathematicam  que  est  pars  artis  magice.    Unde 
contra  banc  sancti    solum   locuti  sunt    veram    mathematicam    extol- 
lentes.      Duplex    enim    est    mathematica,    una  est  supersticiosa    que 
necessitatem  interponit  omnibus  et  libero  arbitrio  certam  cognitionem 
ponit  in  omnibus  futuris ;  sed  hec  a  Sanctis  et  a  philosophis  reprobata 
est  sicut  manifestissime  ostendo.    Beliqua  vero  mathematica  que  pars  est 
philosophie  licet  conveniat  in  nomine  cum  predicta  tamen  contraria  est 
professione  et  a  Sanctis  maxime  commendata.    Postquam  vero  hec  ita  se 
habent  descendo  ad  mathematice  potestatem  prout  ad  ecclesiam  com- 
paratur  et  tango  ibi  de  fide  quam  tenet  Ecclesia  quomodo  potest  roborari 
per  banc  scientiam:  ostendens  quod  astronomia  revolvit  omnes  sectas 
principales,  que  non  possunt  esse  nisi  sex,  in  quibus  occupatur  totum 
genus  humanum  a  principio  mundi    usque  in    finem.    Et  manifesto 
quomodo  astronomi  distingunt  has  sectas,  incipientes  a  secta  hebreorum 
usque  ad  sectam  antichristi :  et  quomodo  laudes  maximas  dant  secte 
christiane :  et  quomodo  testificantur  Christum  debere  nasci  de  virgine 
et  quomodo  et  quando  secta  Machometi  destruetur  ut  magnum  gaudium 
prestetur  Christianis.    Et  per  hec  preparetur  via  ad  considerationem 
temporis  antichristi.    Quod  si  ecclesia  scrutaretur  prophetias  sacri  textus 
et  dicta  sanctorum  et  sententias  Sibille  et  Merlini  et  aliorum  prophetarum 
gentilium,  adderetque  considerationes  mathematicas  et  scientie  experi- 
mentalis  proculdubio  utihter  posset  sibi  providere  contra  tempora  anti- 
christi et  suorum.    Magna  enim  est  consideratio  unde  sit  oriundus  et 
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quia  erit :  et  sio  de  ceteris  eiusoonditionibos.  Et  si  ecclesia  faoeret  quod 
in  se  esset,  Dens,  credo,  uberius  revelaret,  precipue  si  de  hoc  ordinaretur 
aliqua  oratio  specialis  per  totam  ecclesiam.  Nam  prophetie  aliquando 
dicte  sunt  cum  omni  assertione  et  irrevocabili  iudicio  aliquando  non  sic, 
sicut  patet  de  Nathan  propheta,  qui  verbum  suum  revocavit  quod  dixerat 
de  edificatione  templi.  Et  Ysaias  dixit  Ezechie  quod  disponeret  domui 
sue  ut  moreretur  et  tamen  vita  sua  per  15  annos  fuit  protensa,  et  similiter 
de  prophetia  lone  de  subversione  Ninive  et  huiusmodi  multa  sunt  Unde 
quamplura  dicta  sunt  de  antichristo  que  evenient  per  negligentiam 
Christianorum  et  que  mutarentnr  si  Christiani  fietcerent  quod  in  eis  esset ; 
scilicet  ut  tempus  eius  inquirerent  et  scientias  magnas  haberent  in 
promptu  quibus  ipse  utetur.  Nam  tunc  possent  eius  opera  redargui 
tanquam  non  essent  miraculosa  ut  finget  se  facere  sicut  Deus,  quoniam 
erunt  opera  nature  et  philosophic  et  artium  magnarum  quamvis  multa 
poterit  fieu^re  per  adjutorium  demonum.  Et  si  ecclesias  haberet  pars 
instructas  scientiis  magnificis  tunc  pro  eius  utilitate  possent  fieri  opera 
consimilia  operibus  antichristi  et  posset  falsitas  eius  aperiri  et  yiolencia 
repelli  in  multis :  ut  saltem  ilia  eius  turbatio  pessima  mitigetur  multi- 
pliciter.  Deinde  additur  consideratio  de  fiEdsitate  Ealendarii  maxima  et 
de  eius  possibili  correctione,  et  qualiter  potest  corrigi.  A  principio  enim 
ecclesie  fuit  magna  contentio  de  hoc  et  diu  duravit,  tandem  fuit  omissa 
tum  propter  difScultatem  tum  propter  hoc  quod  ecclesia  fuit  iUis  temporibus 
occupata  nimis  contra  tyrannos  et  contra  hereticos,  tum  quia  astronomia 
non  fuit  certificata  illis  temporibus,  et  adhuc  difiScile  est  eam  certificari  in 
omnibus.  Sed  tamen  quantum  snfiScit  Kalendario  potest  bene  certifi- 
cari :  et  quoniam  non  potest  fieri  hoc  negotium  [f .  81  d]  nisi  per  prelatos, 
et  prelati  non  habuerunt  usum  astronomic  et  compoti,  ideoneglectum  est 
usque  nunc.  Sed  post  correctionem  sacri  textus  corruptissimi  in  exem- 
plari  vulgato,  nichil  est  in  ecclesia  Dei  quod  tantum  indigeat  remedio. 
Et  yilissimus  error  est  et  plenus  omni  scandalo  cum  ex  sola  procedit  igno- 
rantia,  sicut  sciunt  onmes  compotiste  et  astronomi  et  qui  hiis  sunt  imbuti. 

Hiis  habitis  facio  computationem  mathematice  ad  regimen  reipublice 
et  hie  maiora  et  iocundiora  reperiuntur  quam  in  prioribus.  Nam  hie 
tango  radices  cognoscendi  hec  inferiora  per  celestia.  Et  ad  hoc  sciendum 
oportet  scire  quantitatem  et  figuram  habitabilis  et  climata  et  regiones 
mundi  ut  sciamus  quibus  et  quot  modis  varientur  regiones  ab  invicem  per 
celestia,  et  qualiter  eadem  regie  in  diversis  horis,  diebus,  septimanis, 
mensibus  quartis  anni  et  annis  diversis ;  et  qualiter  res  diverse  eiusdem 
regionis,  et  ideo  tanguntur  planetarum  et  stellarum  fixarum  nature  quibuE 
operantur  in  hoc  mundo  et  super  res  singulas,  et  canones  et  tabule  et 
figure  necessarie  ad  hec  assignantur.  Et  datur  modus  universalis  iudicandi 
de  singulis.  Modus  autem  particularis  et  specialis  reservatur  principali 
scripto,  quod  vestra  sanctitas  requisivit.  Et  si  homo  nesciret  plus  de 
hoc  mundo  quam  quod  hec  pars  huius  tractatus  tenet  non  esset 
ignobili  preditus  scientia  radicali  respectu  ceterarum  que  conse- 
quuntur  ad  radices.  Deinde  maior  accidit  consideratio  quam  operum 
ntilium  ut  prospera  reipublice  promoveantur  et  adversa  reprimantur  et  de 
hiis  utetur  antichristus  et  sui.  Unde  per  opera  hec  experimentalis  scientie 
et  perspective  dividet  terram  gratuito  nisi  ecclesia  per  considerationem 
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sapientie  occurrat  et  hiis  operibus  sapientes  a  prinoipio  uai  sunt.     Nam 
Moyses  et  Salomon  et  Aristoteles  et  mnlti  tyranni  mundum  sic  invaaerant 
ut  Alexander  Magnus  qui  non  Labuit  40  milia  hominum  et  tamen  ausofl 
f uit  totum  mundum  invadere  et  prevaluit.    Sed  Aristoteles  onm  eo  fait  et 
mundum  tradidit  ei  per  sapientiam  mathematice  cum  aliis    sdentiis 
sapientialibus.    Et  tango  considerationes  astronomic  non  solum  respeeta 
alterationis  totius  mundi  sed  aliquid  specialiter  pro  operibus  medioine» 
manifestans  quomodo  necesse  est  medicum  scire  astronomiam  aut  operator 
a  casu  et  fortuna.    Et  tango  maxima  opera  geometric  et  secretissima  et 
armerice  et  musice  que  sunt  maxima  et  vix  exprimi  possunt  et  ideo  de 
hiis  pauca  verba  facio.    Et  cum  remanent  nobis  due  compazationeB 
mathematice,  scilicet  respectu  oonsiderationis  infidelimn  et  reprobationis 
eorum  qui  converti  non  possunt  quod  tango  de  hiis  quantum  ad  presens 
sufficit.    Nam  radices  ideo  signate  sunt  in  prioribus  distinctionibus  nt  satis 
manifesto.    Deinde  remanet  una  scientia  que  in  me  est  hcUia  et  puerilis 
in  qualibet  lingua.    Sed  quia  sapientia  latinorum  tanta  est  ex  alienis 
linguis,  nam  totus  textus  sacer  et  tota  philosophia  descendenmt  a  lingois 
extraneis,  ideo  gramatica  ut  est  utilis  latinis  maxima  sui  utilitate  oom- 
prehendit  orthographiam  aliarum  linguarum  et  cetera  que  ad  gramaticam 
pertinere  noscuntur.    Et  hoc  ostendo  per  8  magnas  et  pulchras  con- 
siderationes, ut  videatur  quod  minora  sunt  magis  necessaria  sicat  scribit 
apostolus.  Facile  enim  ex  hiis  patet  omni  sapienti  quod  hie  est  porta 
philosophic  sapientie  apud  latinos  et  magis  theologie,  et  comparo  hec  non 
solum    sapientie    absolute    sed    relate    ecclesie    et    ceteris   prenotatis. 
Inter  que  duo  maxime  sunt  consideranda,  sciUcet,  correctio  sacri  textus 
et  conversio  infidelium.    Nam  sine  contradictione  probo  imiversali  pro- 
batione  quod  totus  textus  in  exemplari  vulgato  est  falsus  vel  dubius,  que 
dubitatio  habet  cadere  in  virum  sapientem,  sicut  timor  approbatur  qui 
cadit  in  virum  constantem.    Probatio  autem  particularis  et  specialis 
potest  vestre  sapientie  cum  iusseritis  presentari.    Sed  non  per  me  solum 
sed  longe  magis  per  ahum  qui  in  hoc  casu  laboravit  per  80  annos  et  volvit 
totum  modum  correctionis  et  quicquid  hie  requiritur  et  potest  perficere 
dummodo  in  libris  iuvetur  aliarum  linguarum.    Nam  iamdiu  est  feoisset 
certam  probationem  si  Bibliam  grecam  et  hebream  habuisset,  et  librum 
ethimologiarum     in    illis    linguis     que    habundat    apud    eos,    sicut 
Ysidorus  et  Papias  apud  nos,  et    sunt  etiam  in  Anglia  et  in  [f.  82] 
Francia  et  in   multis  locis  inter   Christianos.    Unde  hie  homo  veri- 
tatem  littere  daret  et  expositionem  sensus  litteraUs  certam,  ita  quod 
quihbet  tunc  per  se  posset  intelligere  textum  Dei  sine  omni  difficultate  et 
labore  usque  ad  rerum  proprietates  et  naturas,  in  quibus  stat  sensus 
litteraUs.    Nam  omnes  creature  a  summis  celorum  usque  ad  terminos 
eorum  ponuntur  in  scriptura  vel  in  genere  vel  in  specie  vel  in  simili  vel 
in  singulari  quarum  cognitio  facit  sensum  litteralem  ut  per  convenientes 
adaptioneset  similitudinestransumptasarebus  eliciantur  sensus  spirituales. 
Nam  hoc  est  proprium  Scripture  et  propter  hoc  per  expositiones  sanc- 
torum et  sapientum  ut  sic  tota  sapientia  philosphie  sciatur  in  expositione 
sapientie  Dei  et  quod  illi  homini  deficit  in  hac  parte  potest  sufficienter  per 
alios  haberi  per  vestrum  adiutorium  et  mandatum. 

Non  solum  adolescens  hie  potest  vestre  sanctitatis  occupationibus  in 
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opere  quod  mitto  deservire,  si  placet,  sed  prelibatio  nunc  digests  totiua 
tractatus  aperit  mteUectom.  Insuper  modus  legend!  remedium  prestat. 
Si  vero  tern  pus  liaberet  vestra  dominatio  melius  esset  totum  per  ordineni 
legere  quia  priora  in  ordine  scieudi  preceduot  que  sequuntur.  Quoiiiam 
tamen  inundationes  negociorum  vestre  beatitudinis  auimuE)  sollicitant  et 
quia  idemptitas  mater  est  saucietatis,  ideo  poterit  vestra  Bapientia  aliquid 
cuitislibet  partis  de  septem  temptare  et  visa  intentione  primarum  ad 
sequentes  transire.  Prima  vero  pars  et  ultima  sunt  eiusdem  generis, 
quia  omnia  sunt  moralia  que  in  prima  parte  continentnr  propter  quod 
facilia  est  tmnsitua  a  primis  ad  posteriora*  In  prima  vero  parte  efc 
seeunda  et  tertia  et  ultima  non  est  aliqua  fere  diflicultas,  et  inmultis  locis 
aliarum  magna  planicies  reperitur^  ita  quod  licet  multa  sinfc  difficillima  ut 
opere  compleantur  satis  tameo  de  facili  possunt  intelltgi  ut  cum  iu  applica- 
tione  nuraerorwm  ad  res  que  in  gcriptura  ponuntur  ardua  est  et  maxima 
comparatio  computandi  prccipue  in  magnitudine  et  altifcudine  celorum  et 
stellarum  et  elementorum  mundi,  tamen  quilibefc  sine  difficultate  potest 
capere  quod  intendo  ;  et  sic  in  aliis  quamplurimis,  tarn  in  practicis 
mathematics  quam  in  scientia  experimentali  ubi  opera  nature  et  artia 
eubtiiia  et  archana  requiruntur  que  scripto  de  facili  possunt  intelligi. 
Ceterum  licet  in  application e  mathematice  ad  res  mundi  et  in  perspectiva 
et  in  quibusdam  aliia  locis  sint  mulfce  difficultates  in  modo  demonstrand, 
nisi  apud  eos  qui  geometriara  noscunt,  cum  ipse  veritatea  con cl use  per 
quas  est  labor  demonstrandi  sunt  aatia  fiacOes  secundum  se,  et  delect abiles 
perlegenti.  Et  quicqind  ad  geometriam  secundum  ae  pertinet  iuvenis 
hie  non  solum  Itbro  Bed  corde  novit.  Si  enim  ita  bene  sciret  applicare 
earn  ad  res  et  scientias  sicut  sett  in  propria  forma  eam  tunc  sibi  et  aliia 
sufficeret,  quia  ilia  est  via  in  omnia  cognoscenda  ut  iractatiis  series 
manifegtat. 

Totum  autem  opus  usque  ad  acriptum  principale  quod  vestra  petit 
serenitas  oh  hoc  habere  diMcultatem  necesse  est  quia  in  summa  et 
universal!  transeo  et  incomplete  et  per  frusta  et  tamen  oportet  sic  esse  m 
principio  quia  Aiistoteles  et  Seneca  dicunt ;  Quod  nata  est  nobis  via  a 
confusis  ad  distincta  et  ab  universalibiis  ad  particularia  et  ab  incompletia 
ad  perfecta  et  a  partibus  ad  tota. 


TUE  INVENTORY  OF  THE  JEWELS  AND  WABDROBE  OF  QUEEN 
ISABELLA  (1307-8). 

The  following  document  is  printed  from  what  is  evidently  a  fair 
copy  in  the  French  Archives  Nationalea,  Tresor  dea  Charles,  J.  631, 
No,  4.  It  obviously  refers  to  Isabella,  wifo  of  Edward  II,  though 
the  copyist  has  misdated  it  1*289.  The  writing  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  early  fourteenth  century ^  very  carefully  done,  but  with  no 
ornamental  letters  except  the  initial  C.  It  is  written  on  two 
pieces  of  white  vellum  sewn  together  in  a  long  roll.  H.  de  liovillo 
is  doubtless  Hugues  de  Bouville  who  figured  as  rhamhellan  in  1287 
among  the  officials  authorised  to  enter  into  the  Chambre  aux 
Denien^,  receiving  wages  as  such,'  and  was  present  at  the  present- 
*  BonelU  de  Serret,  Becherches  sur  divtrs  s§rvicis  publics,  p.  313. 
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ment  of  the  accounts  of  the  Temple  in  1289.  He  appears  again  in 
a  similar  capacity  in  1801.^  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  tmth 
of  the  statement  of  M.  Borrelli  de  Serres  that  Bouville  and  his 
fellows,  in  addition  to  their  duties  of  audit  and  general  surveillance 
in  financial  matters,  acted  also  themselves  on  different  occasions  as 
gestionnaires  avec  compte  particulier.^  In  this  case  the  sum  is  a  very 
considerable  one  for  the  period,  close  on  21,000  pounds  Parisis. 

The  copyist  has  miscopied  other  figures  besides  the  date.  In 
the  Somme  for  the  autresjoiaux  a  /aire  la  volonte  de  la  royne,  the 
copyist  has  probably  omitted  IIII'',  the  reading  being  11™  IIII** 
VIII.  XVIs.  VId.,  and  the  correct  total  of  the  items  2,487/.  16«.  6d. 
The  Somme  des  hostiUemens  dessm  dis  should  be  1,9711.  Ss.  lOd.,  not 
1,972Z.  58.  lOd.  as  in  the  manuscript.  Allowing  for  these  corrections 
the  total  is  21,275Z.  11«.  2d.,  or  20,876i.  11«.  2d.  without  them. 

The  blanks  left  point  to  an  intended  revision  which  it  never 
received.  Its  presence  in  the  Tresor  des  Cluirtes  seems  to  point  to 
its  being  a  special  copy  intended  for  the  king,  as  also  does  the 
careful  character  of  the  handwriting  and  the  elaborate  initial  C. 
Even  a  medieval  scribe  would  scarcely  have  wasted  so  much  pains 
on  a  document  of  a  purely  business  character.  It  is  the  jewels 
mentioned  that  Edward  is  said  to  have  handed  over  to  Gaveston, 
thereby  causing  the  first  quarrel  between  himself  and  Isabella. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  purchases  included  not  only  jewels,  crowns,  and 
trinkets,  but  also  furniture  and  vestments  for  the  royal  chapel,  and 
household  linen.  Indeed,  what  we  have  is  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  outfit  for  the  queen  and  her  ladies,  including  even  horses, 
and  the  means  of  conveying  it  and  Isabella  and  her  household  to 
England.  The  marriage  took  place  on  25  Jan.  1808  at  Boulogne, 
BO  that  the  document  must  belong  to  the  year  1807  or  1808.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness  I  have  inserted  apostrophes  where  necessary, 
and  changed  the  Soman  figures  (except  in  the  date)  into  Arabic. 

Walter  E.  Rhodes. 

C  est  le  compte  des  jojaux  et  autres  choses  appartenans  a  1' 
aoumement  de  la  rojne  d'  angleterre  achetees  par  H.  de  Boville  V  an  mil 
cc  iiii**  ix. 

Joyaus  pour  le  corps  de  la  royne. 

Pour  une  couronne  750 1.  Pour  une  autre  couronne  600 1.  pour  une 
autre  couronne  280 1.  pour  un  cercle  dor  800 1.  pour  un  autre  cercle  dor  a 
pierrerie  400 1.  pour  un  fermail  d*  or  a  deux  lions  a  pierrerie  200 1.  pour  une 
fleur  de  lis  dor  a  pierrerie  400  1.  pour  uns  trecons  d'  or  d'  or&verie  et  un 
chapel  de  celle  oeuvre  a  rubis  et  esmeraudes  886 1.  19s.  Id.  pour  uns  autres 
trecons  adoiiblez  76 1.  6s.  8d.  Et  pour  deux  autres  115 1.  9s.  7d.  Pour 
trois  hennaps  d'  or  pesans  16  mars  6  onces  4  esterlins  ob.  8721.  17s.  9d. 
pour  deux  pos  a  vin  e  un  pot  a  eaue  un  hennap  sans  pie  e  deux  cuilliers 
d*  or  pesans  18  mars  e  5  onces  886  1.  14s.  4d.     Somme  5168  1.  7s. 

'  Borrelli  de  Serres,  RechercJies  sur  divers  services  publics,  p.  818.  '  Ibid,  p.  8S5. 
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Antres  joianx  a  f aire  la  volonte  de  la  royne. 

Pour  qnatre  couronnes  d'  or  a  pierrerie  640 1.  pour  trois  ohapeaux  a  rubis 
et  esmeraudes  265 1.  Poor  un  fermail  et  une  fleur  de  lis  d'  or  160 1.  Pour 
une  camture  d'  or  120  1.  pour  4  hennaps  d'  or  pesans  18  mars  une  onoe  e 
trois  esierlins  680 1. 6s.  8d. 

Pour  quatre  hennaps  dargent  dores  a  piez  pesans  162  mars  87  ester- 
lins  882 1. 10s.  8d.    Somme  2087 1. 16s.  6d.  par[isis]. 

Hostillemens  d'  argent  pour  1'  ostel. 

Pour  cincquante  escueles  pesans  99  mars  e  10  esterlins  688.  pour 
maro  886 1. 16s.  6d.  pour  euvre  2  s.  pour  maro  9 1. 18s.  pour  80  escuelles  de 
30  mars  70s.  pour  maro  210 1.  e  pour  Touvrage  2s.  pour  marc  6 1.  Somme 
80  escuelles  6621.  14s.  6d. 

Pour  six  grans  plas  e  douze  autres  mendres  e  24  autres  plas  a  fruit 
pesans  106  mars  6  onces  2  esterlins  et  ob.  68s.  pour  marc  862  L  12s.  e 
pour  ouvrage  2s.  pour  marc  10 1. 12s.  6d.   Somme  de  ces  plas  878 1. 4s.  6d. 

Pour  deux  grans  justes  a  vin  quatre  pos  de  quarte  e  deux  pintes 
1861.  12s.  9d.  Pour  quarante  hennaps  blans  sans  pie  leschansonnerie 
172  1.  lis.  6d.  Pour  quatre  bacins  a  laver  mains  186  1.  16s.  pour  quatre 
autre  divers  bacins  a  laver  107  1.  4s.  9d. 

Pour  deux  autres  bacins  a  laver  son  chief  661.  16s.  pour  quatre 
douzaines  de  cuilliers  21 1. 18s.  6d.  pour  deux  plas  a  dragee  401. 18s.  et 
pour  deux  hennaps  pour  chambre  28 1. 16s.  8d.  Pour  une  grant  escuelle 
pour  aumosne  142  1. 19s.  9d.  Pour  une  nef  91 1.  18s.  4d.  Pour  fouraus 
de  cuir  bouli  a  garder  e  mettre  les  vaisseaux  dessus  dis  et  pour  le  dechiet 
de  r  argent  dessus  dit  60  1.  2s.  Somme  des  hostillemens  dessus  dis 
1972  1.  6s.  lOd. 

Aournemens  e  hostillemens  appartenans  a  la  chappelle. 

Pour  un  calioe  d'  or  209 1. 10s.  7d.  Pour  une  tres  belle  crois  d'  or  176 1. 
Pour  deux  bacins  d'argent  dores  et  esmaiUiez  41 1.  2s.  6d.  pour  un  ulcel  a 
eaue  benoite  84  1.  8s.  6d.  Pour  un  esautier  46  1.  6s.  6d.  Pour  deux 
burettes  11 1. 16s.  lOd.  pour  deux  chandeliers  42 1.  2s.  8d.   Pour  (  ^) 

101. 19s.  lOd.  pour  une  table  a  porter  la  pays  112s.  pour  une  boiste  ivuire 
gamie  d'  argent  a  mettre  le  pain  a  chanter  62s.  Somme  de  ces  aourne- 
mens e  hostillemens  pour  la  chapelle  679  1.  9s. 

Item  en  toile  pour  6  aubes,  pour  6  surplis  pour  6  roches  pour  6 
touailles  pour  toile  a  fere  corporaux  pour  6  paire  de  paremens  aus  dites 
touailles  pour  livres  de  chapelle  c'est  assavoir  messel  greel  epistolier  et 
ordinaire.  Pour  6  aumuces  de  dos  de  calaber  forres  de  vair  pour  trois 
chapes  de  cuer  chasuble  tunique  et  damatique  de  veluel  rouge.  Pour 
autant  de  gamemens  de  drap  d'  or  blanc  de  turquie.  Pour  8  chasubles 
une  de  veluel  vert  1'  autre  de  (  *)  rouge  et  la  tierce  de  samit  noir 

avec  les  estoles  ephanons  de  mesmes  pour  8  seurtaintes  pour  un  parement 
d'  autel  de  drap  d'  or  de  turquie  pour  demi  drap  d'  or  de  veluel  a  fair  un 
dossier  a  autel.  Pour  un  drap  de  veluel  roie  a  couvrir  T  ecrin.  Pour  un 
drap  roie  a  couvrir  1'  autel  pour  un  autre  drap  de  soie  a  tenir  la  platene  du 
calice.  Pour  un  orillier  a  mettre  dessus  le  messel  de  drap  d'  or  de  turquie 
pour  un  escrin  a  mettre  les  corporaux.  Pour  les  courtines  de  1'  oratoire 
la  royne.  Pour  les  tapis  a  mettre  devant  lautel  et  en  1'  oratoire  la  royne 
des  armes  de  France  et  d'  angleterre  pour  6  touailles  pour  2  co£fres  a 

*  This  space  is  left  blank  in  the  manuscript. 
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mettre  les  choses  dessus  dites.  Pour  one  some  et  un  baha  et  nn  cc^SEre 
pour  les  cierges  et  pour  20  pieces  de  drap  dor  a  fiedre  des  oflfrandes 
696  1.  8s.  4d. 

Somme  total  pour  la  chappelle  1275 1. 17s.  4d. 

Robes  pour  le  corps  de  la  royne. 
"  Pour  une  robe  de  samit  rouge  pour  une  autre  robe  dor  de  turquie 
en  laquelle  eUe  fii  espousee  pour  une  autre  robe  de  veluel  gramsi 
pour  un  corset  de  tartais  moret  et  pour  une  autre  robe  de  tartais  ehangent 
pour  une  robe  de  trois  draps  d'or  palazin  pour  un  couvertoir  de  samit 
rouge  pour  un  couvertoir  de  drap  d*or  pour  6  gamemens  d'  escarlate  moree 
pour  6  gamemens  d*un  drap  vert  de  Douay  pour  6  gamemens  d'  on  tresbon 
mabre  pour  6  gamemens  descarlate  rosee  pour  une  robe  poor  une  robe  de 
drap  de  broiselles  et  5  paire  de  robes  de  diverses  oouleurs  du  don  du  roy 
de  France.  Somme  1183  1.  5s.  par[isis]  pour  le  corps  la  royne. 
-  Pour  fonmres  pour  le  corps  la  royne  tant  pour  chapes  manteaux  sereos 
gardecorps  couvertous  et  autre  gamemens  forres  d'  ermine  de  camocas  de 
menu  vair  de  gros  vair  e  autres  formres  1110 1.  18s.  7d. 

Somme  toute  des  robes  et  forrures  pour  le  corps  la  royne  2294 1. 88.  4d. 

Pour  robes  pour  dames  et  damoiselles  245  1. 188. 

Pour  forrures  pour  elles  218 1.  198. 

Somme  des  robes  et  forrures  pour  dames  et  damoiselles  4591. 17s. 

Draps  nappes  et  touailles  pour  le  corps  la  royne  c'  est  assavoir  1288 
aunes  de  toile  de  Bains  pour  faire  15  paire  de  draps  pour  le  lit  la  royne 
et  447  aunes  de  toile  de  Bains  a  fioire  robelinges  pour  elle.  Et  419  aunes 
de  toile  pour  baings  18001.  6s.  6d.  Item  pour  toile  pour  dames  et 
damoiselles  et  pour  autres  toiles  necessaires  a  envelopper  e  mettre  les  dites 
toiles  pour  touailles  pour  lostel  et  pour  sacs  pour  enfardeler  les  choses 
dessus  dites  281 1.  4s.  6d.,  pour  126  petis  coeuvrechies  ?  148 1.  8s.  Et 
pour  6  douzainez  de  coiffes  18 1. 

Aoumemens  de  chambre. 

Pour  une  chambre  de  drap  d'  or  lozengee  des  armes  de  France 
d' Angleterre  et  de  Brebant  c'est  assavoir  coutepointe  chevetier  ciel  8  quar- 
reaux  et  8  pecis  tappis.  Et  pour  une  autre  chambre  de  France  tant  seule- 
ment.  Et  pour  une  autre  chambre  esleriee  dellemeismes  aveo  un  esprevier 
et  courtines  de  meismes  et  pour  une  autre  petite  chambre  c  *est  assavoir 
coutepointe  et  quatre  petis  tapis  tant  seulement  de  couleur  rouge  pour  un 
doublet  pour  le  lit  la  royne  pour  un  matras  un  coissin  et  orillier  pour  un 
esprevier  ouvre  d'  or  pour  4  courtines  de  cendel  et  deux  de  toile  pour  10 
sieges  pour  im  dossier  pour  table  aparer  et  un  autre  a  chascun  jour 
pour  4  chaieres  et  une  damoisel  et  forriaux  de  cuir  pour  les  mettre  et  une 
damoisel  et  forriaux  de  cuir  a  lez  mettre.  Pour  7  coutepointes  de  chendal. 
5  saiges  12  tapis  pour  garde  robe  et  4  autres  tapis  a  couvrir  les  sommiera 
pour  une  coutepointe  8  tapis  et  une  saige  et  pour  autres  8  tapis  et  une 
coutepointe  et  une  saige  et  pour  quarriaux  pour  le  char  matres  et  tapis 
pour  char  2186  1. 18s. 

Pour  chars  6  chevaux  pour  le  char  la  royne  char  pour  damoiselles  5 
chevaux  pour  icellui  char  chairios  10  chevaux  pour  iceulz  charios  pour  le 
hamois  des  chevaux  des  chars  et  charios  pour  gamison  des  ferreures  par 
voie  jusques  a  la  mer  2119  1.  10s. 

Pour  sambues  pour  la  royne  pour  5  palefrois  pour  le  corps  la  royne 
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pour  4  lorains  pour  4  sambues  pour  damoiselles  pour  quatre  palefrois  pour 
damoiselles  pour  4  lorains  pour  damoiselles  pour  draps  achettes  pour 
fjEure  lee  paremens  aus  palefrois  la  royne  1015  1.  Idd.  Co&es  amuncelles 
forciers  bahus  neccessaires  [sic]  aus  choses  dessus  dites.  18  pennonciaus 
a  conduire  le  hamois  par  la  mer  4891. 17s.  Pour  les  choses  dessus  dites 
porter  de  lieu  en  autre  9 1.  4s.  Id. 

Somme  total  20879 1. 12s.  6d. 

[Indorsed  des  joyauz  et  habillemens  de  madame  yzabel  de  France 
Boyne  d'  Angleterre.] 


AN   UNKNOWN   TBEATY   BETWEEN   EDWABD   IV  AND  LOUIS  XI. 

The  first  volume  of  the  'Begistres  Gascons/  edited  by  MM.  Ch. 
Bemadou,  P.  Ytharbide,  and  E.  Ducere  (pp.  182, 188-4),  published 
at  Bayonne  in  1896,  contains  the  following  order  of  Louis  XI  to 
proclaim  a  treaty  with  England,  agreed  to  in  1482.  As  the  existence 
of  this  treaty  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  historians  the  discovery 
has  been  submitted  to  Mr.  James  Gairdner,  who  writes  as  follows 
on  the  subject : — 

'  That  Louis  XI  made  a  firesh  treaty  with  England  in  1482  is  a 
new  point  and  not  a  little  interesting.  The  meaning  of  it,  more- 
over, is  pretty  clear.  Since  1476,  when  Edward  lY  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  forced  Louis  to  pay  him  tribute,  matters  between 
England  and  France  had  seemed  to  be  settled.  The  peace  was  to 
last  for  the  joint  lives  of  the  two  kings,  and  was  to  be  cemented  by 
a  marriage  between  the  dauphin  and  Edward's  daughter  Elizabeth. 
Edward  hardly  seems  to  have  thought  of  Louis  playing  him  false, 
believing,  no  doubt,  that  by  his  alliance  with  Burgundy  he  had 
France  at  his  mercy.  In  1476,  however,  Charles  the  Bold  was 
killed  at  Granson,  leaving  his  daughter  Mary  his  heiress,  and 
Burgundy,  of  course,  was  weaker.  In  1479  negociations  were 
opened  between  England  and  France  for  an  extension  o(  the 
"  truce,"  as  it  was  still  called,  for  100  years  after  the  death  of  the 
prince  who  died  first  (Rymer,  xii.  98).  But  in  1480  Edward  made 
a  compact  with  Maximilian  of  Burgundy  and  his  wife  Mary  (the 
real  heiress  of  the  duchy),  that  if  Louis  would  not  submit  his 
differences  with  them  to  him  he  would  take  their  part  against  him 
{ibid.  xii.  188-4).  In  1482  Mary  unexpectedly  died  from  a  fall 
from  her  horse,  and  Louis  at  once  saw  his  advantage.  He  first 
smoothed  matters  with  Edward  by  this  new  treaty  which  has 
just  been  discovered,  prolonging  the  time,  not  for  100  years 
(that  proposal  evidently  had  fallen  through),  but  for  one  year 
after  the  death  of  the  prince  who  died  first ;  then  negociated  the 
treaty  of  Arras  (concluded  on  December  28)  with  Maximilian  for  the 
marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  his  daughter  Margaret,  in  violation 
of  the  former  pledge  to  marry  him  to  Edward's  daughter.  •  And 
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Maximilian  was  apparently  no  less  perfidious  in  the  matter  than 
Loois.  The  Anglo-Burgondian  alliance  was  gone;  the  French 
tribute  to  England  must  cease ;  and  CJomines  believed  that  Edward, 
who  died  in  April  following,  died  of  the  treaty  of  Arras/ 

Wentwobth  Wbbsteb. 

stance  da  16  Ootobre  1482. 
{Suit  dans  le  manuscrit^  une  page  blanche.) 

Messieurs,  je  me  recommande  k  vous.  (Je)  vous  enuoie  le  double 
d'une  comission  que  le  Boy  m'a  enuoie  pour  la  treue  continue  entre  lay 
et  le  Boy  d'Anglaterre ;  fectes  la  crier  et  publier  ainssi  qu'il  est  acoustume ; 
toutes  fois  pour  ce  ne  laisses  point  de  bien  garder  le  bille,  auzj  bien  on 
mieulx  que  auez  acoustume;  de  ce  que  surbiendra  le  bous  le  baej 
assauoir,  priant  Dieu,  Messieurs,  qu'il  vous  aie  en  sa  garde.  Escruit  k 
Bordeu  le  xv*  d'octobre.  Ainssi  signe  au  pie:  Le  bien  vostre,  Odet 
Daidie.    Et  au  doux  :  a  Mess"  le  escheuinx  de  le  cite  de  Baione. 

Segse  la  tenor  de  ladite  comission : 

Loys  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  Boy  de  France,  a  nostre  ame  et  feal  con- 
seillier  et  chambellau  le  Sire  de  Comminge,  admiral  de  Ouienne'ou  a  ses 
lieuxtenans,  salut  et  dilection.  Comme  despi  en'ca  plusieurs  traictez  et 
appoinctements  ayent  este  taAtz  entre  nous  et  le  Boy  d'Angleterre  pour  la 
seurte  de  noz  pays  seigneuries  et  subgectz  et  des  siens,  et  mesmement 
taules  et  abstinence  de  guerre  pour  aucun  temps,  lequel  n'est  encores 
passe,  mais  pour  tousiours  viure  en  paix  et  transquilite  entre  nous  et  luy, 
et  les  subgectz  d*ung  chascun  coste,  ayons  encores  £ait  prins  et  continue 
lesdictes  treues  et  abstinence  de  guerre  durant  la  vie  d*entre  nous  deux 
et  vng  an  apres  la  mort  dn  premier  decedant,  ainsi  et  par  la  forme  et 
manidre  qu'elles  ont  este  et  sont  par  cy  deuant  prinses  entre  nous  et  ledit 
Boy  d'Angleterre,  par  quoy  soit  besoing  le  faire  crier  et  publier  par  aucuns 
lieux  de  notre  royaulme,  a  ce  plus  seurement  noz  subgectz  puissent  aller 
et  frequenter  la  mer  et  lepays  d'Angleterre  marchandement  ou  autrement 
sans  crainte  et  dangier.  Pour  ce  est  il  que  nous  vous  mandons  et  com- 
mectons  par  ces  pressentes  que  vous  faictes  crier,  publier,  signifSer  et 
assauoir  par  tous  les  lieuxs,  pors,  haures,  coste  de  le  mer  de  Ouienne  et 
ailleurs  ou  verrez  que  besoing  sera  lesdictes  treues  et  abstinence  de  guerre 
ainsi  prinses,  condues  et  prolongees  entre  nous  et  le  Boy  d'Angleterre 
et  les  pays,  terres  et  seigneuries  et  subjectz  d'uug  chascun  coste,  durant 
le  temps  de  noz  vies  et  vng  an  apres  le  premier  decedant,  et  tout  ainsi  que 
elles  sont  et  ont  este  par  cy  deuant.  Et  fioictes  ou  faictes  faire  inhibicion  et 
deffence  de  par  nous  sur  les  peines  en  tel  cas  requises  que,  centre  ne  au 
preiudice  des  dictes  treues,  aucun  de  quelque  estat  ou  condition  que  soit  ne 
face  ou  face  fure  aucunement  au  contraire,  en  pugnissent  et  corrigent  les 
infracteurs  d'icelles  treues  de  telles  pugnicions  et  amandes  corporelles, 
criminelles,  et  ciuilles,  ainsi  et  telles  que  au  cas  aparthiendra,  nonobstant 
opposicions  ou  apposicions  clameur  de  haro  et  doleances  quelxconques, 
pour  lesquelles  ne  voulons  estre  aucunement  differe.  De  ce  faire  vous 
donnons  pouuoir,  auctorite  commission  et  mandement  espicial ;  mandons 
et  commandons  a  tous  noz  justiciers  ofiSciers  et  subgectz  que  avons,  voz 
commis  et  depputez,  en  ce  fftisant  obeissent  et  entendent  diligenment. 
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Donne  an  Plesseis  du  Pare  le  penultime  jour  de  septembre  Tan  de  grace 
mil  iiij<^  iiij'*  et  deux,  et  de  nosire  regno  le  xxij®.  Ainsi  signe  :  par  le 
Boy ;  le  conte  de  Marie,  mareschal  de  France ;  le  sire  de  Bouchaige,  et 
autres  presents.    Parent. 

JHUS. 

De  las  partz  deu  Bey  N'^  sauuiran  B^^  et  de  Moss^i^  de  Cominge, 
oomissaire  en  queste  part : 

Ff em  assaoer  a  totz  los  subjectz  deudit  8^  de  queinh  estat  et  condicion 
que  sien  que  lodit  Seinhor  a  f eyt  treubes  et  abstinence  de  guerre  per  si  et 
sons  subjectz,  ab  lo  Bey  d'Ang^eterre  et  sons  subjectz,  duredeyre  ladite 
treube  et  abstinence  de  guerre  entre  lesditz  S^Beys  lavite  durant  d'enter 
lor  dus  et  vng  an  apres  deu  prumer  descedant,  aissi  et  per  le  forme  que 
per  auant  eren  enter  losditz  S'*  feyte.  Per  que  mandam  a  totz  los 
subjectz  deu  Bey  N'®  dit  S^ :  que  ladite  treube  et  abstinence  de  guerre 
aissi  feyt  per  lodit  Seinhor  ab  lo  Bey  d'Angleterre  et  sons  subjectz  per  lo 
termj  susdit,  aquere  ayen  a  entretenir  et  goardar  chens  aquere  augunement 
imfrauder  ne  rompe.  Et  asso  sus  pene  de  confiscacion  de  corps  et  de 
bens  et  autrement  estre  punitz  aissi  que  au  cas  apertendra  cum  a  rebelles 
et  deshobediens. 

Publicat  fo  lo  present  crit  de  comandement  deu  8'  En  loctenant  de  Moss, 
lo  mayre  de  le  ciutat  de  Baione,  escleuinx  et  conseilh  dequere  au  torn  de 
ledite  ciutat  et  quoayreforcx  dequere  a  son  de  trompe  per  mj  Johan  de  le 
Segue  scindic  et  procurayre  de  ledite  ciutat  digmenjen  a  xx  d'octobre  mil 
iiij^  Ixxxij.  Presens :  Bemad  deu  Sanguinet,  Amauton  de  Bone  Notz, 
Berthomyu  de  Naymes,  Laurens  de  la  Lande  et  plusors  autres  vesinx  de 
ledite  ciutat. 

WILLIAM   HEDGES   IN   TURKEY. 

Lord  Winchilsea's  despatches  supply  the  exact  dates  of  Hedges' 
visit  to  England  in  1661,  which  are  only  approximately  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  L.  L.  Kropf.*  Lord  Winchilsea  writes  in  his  letter 
of  1  March  166^-  (O.S.)  from  Constantinople/ 1  thought  fit  to  write 
also  by  the  bearer  hereof  M*"  Hedges  (who  is  to  retume  againe 
snddainly  and  is  so  discreet  a  person  as  you  may  entrust  with 
anything  to  mee).'  During  this  visit;  as  Mr.  Kropf  points  out, 
Hedges  was  appointed  by  the  Levant  Company  their  treasurer  at 
Constantinople.  He  must  have  started  on  his  return  journey  soon 
after  the  date  of  his  pass  (24  Oct.),  for  Lord  Winchilsea  adds 
in  a  postscript  to  his  letter  of  1  Feb.  166^  (O.S.)i  *  At  this  instant 
M**  Hedges  is  arrived  .  .  .*  A.  E.  Stamp. 


TWO   DESPATCHES  RELATIVE   TO   THE   BATTLE   OF   FONTENOY. 

Among  the  various  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  by  eye- 
witnesses there  are  two  which  deserve  particular  attention — Saxe's 
report  to  the  war  minister,  Argenson,  and  Ligonier's  letter  to 
>  Enousb  HtBTOUcAL  BzYiBW,  zU.  813  (April). 
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the  British  foreign  secretary,  Lord  Harrington.  The  latter,  which 
is  among  the  foreign  office  papers  in  the  public  record  office,  has 
not  been  printed,  though  the  relation  of  the  action  sent  home  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  published  by  authority,  borrowed 
largely  from  it.  Saxe's  report  is  included  in  the  'Lettres  et 
Memoires '  compiled  by  Grimoard  and  published  in  1794.  But, 
besides  minor  misprints,  some  of  the  paragraphs  have  been  mis*, 
placed,  spoiling  the  sequence  of  it,  and  in  one  case  cutting  a 
sentence  in  two.  It  seems  worth  while,  therefore,  to  reprint  it  in 
what  appears  to  be  its  true  order,  alongside  of  Ligonier*8.  The 
transpositions  have  been  indicated  by  references  to  the  pages.  A 
few  notes  on  particular  points  have  been  added.     E.  M.  Lloyd. 

Le  Marichal  de  Saxe  au  Comte  d'Argenson} 

Au  camp  deyant  Toomai,  le  18  mai  1745. 

Je  croirois  manqaer,  Monsieur,  &  I'amiti^  dont  vous  m'honorez,  si  je 
n*entrois  pas  dans  quelques  details  aveo  vous  sur  T^v^nement  qui  est 
arriv6  avant-hier. 

Les  ennemis  nous  ont  attaque  dans  la  plaine  d'Antoin.  Comme  j'avois 
toujours  cm,  malgr6  la  diversity  des  opinions,  qu*ils  viendroient  par  ce 
cdt^-la,  j'avois  depuis  quelques  jours  examine  avec  attention  le  terrain, 
pour  en  tirer  Tavantage  que  les  situations  peuvent  foumir  &  un  G^n^raL 
Lorsque  les  troupes  ont  6t6  f onuses  j'ai  eu  la  satisfaction  de  voir  la  dis- 
position approuv^e  g^neralement,  tant  par  Tofficier  que  par  le  soldat ;  ce 
qui  est  un  grand  point  k  la  guerre.  Les  ennemis  s'^tant  approch^s  le 
19  [9]  du  Haut-Escaut,  le  Boi  m'a  ordonn^  de  faire  passer  la  partie  de 
Tarm^e  qui  6toit  h.  la  rive  gauche  de  TEscaut,  oii  je  Tai  form6e  comme  je 
I'avois  projett^ ;  la  droite  de  Tinfanterie  k  Antoin,  le  centre  au  village 
de  Fontenoi,  qui  est  traverse  par  un  ravin,  et  la  gauche,  en  venant  en 
^querre,  k  Textr^mit^  des  bois  de  Barri,  oii  j'avois  fait  construire  nne 
bonne  redoute.^  J'avois  fait  couper  les  haies  et  les  arbres  en  avant  du 
ravin  qui  traverse  le  village  de  Fontenoi ;  apres  quoi  j'ai  fait  briUer  la 
moiti6  du  village  qui  se  trouvoit  au-del^  du  ravin.  Derri^re  cette  ligne 
d*infanterie  j'ai  plac6  la  cavalerie  sur  deux  lignes,  appnyant  la  droite  k 
I'infanterie  entre  le  village  de  Fontenoi  et  Antoin,  et  la  gauche  k  la 
chapelle  de  Notre-Dame-des-Bois.  Le  terrain  va  en  pente  douce  depuis 
Antoin,  Fontenoi,  Notre-Dame-des-Bois  et  k  Textr^mit^  des  bois  de  Barri 
jusqu'^  Fontenoi,  et  de  Notre-[Dame]-des-Bois  jusqu'&  Antoin.'  0^ 
6toit  appuy^e  notre  gauche,  c*6toit  k  la  redoute  dont  je  viens  de  faire 
mention,^  j'avois  plac^  sur  la  pente  qui  regarde  Toumai,  et  qui  est  hors 
de  la  vue  du  terrain  oii  ^toient  les  ennemis,  plusieurs  reserves,  tant  de 
cavalerie  que  d'infanterie,  et  pour  demi^re  ressource  la  Maison  du  Boi  et 
les  Garabiniers.  Le  reste  de  la  joum^e  du  10  se  passa  k  placer  et  k 
ranger  les  troupes,  et  en  Ug^res  escarmouches  entre  les  Grassins  et  les 

*  Lettres  et  Mimoires  du  Marshal  de  Saxe,  tome  i.  pp.  230-6.    Paris,  1794. 

'  Besides  this  redoubt  there  was  another  to  the  north  of  it,  and  three  others  between 
Fontenoy  and  Antoing ;  but  they  played  no  material  part  in  t^e  battle.  The  interral 
between  this  redoabt  and  Fontenoy  was  less  than  half  a  mile. 

•  Comma  in  Lettres,  Ac,  followed  by  small  o.  *  Semicolon  in  LeUres,  Ao. 
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ennemis,  qui  travailloieuli  k  ouvrir  des  marches  snr  pluaieurs  coloDDes 
pour  venir  i\  nous.  Le  11,  k  5  hetires  du  matm,  je  les  vis  ae  former  k  la 
demi-portee  d\x  canon  de  nous,  les  Anglais  ^toient  a  la  droitet  vis4-vis 
notre  gauche,  et  leg  HoLlandais  a*alloDgerent  en  ^querre  vers  Antoiu. 
J'avoia  place  1(K)  pieces  de  canon  de  campagne  en  differens  endroits  tout 
du  long  du  front  de  I'infanterie  ;  un  moment  apres,  en  pla^ant  une 
batterie  de  canon,  M*  du  Brocard  fut  tu^,  et  le  Roi  fait  une  grande  perte 
dans  cet  officier,  qu*il  ne  remplacera  pas  ais^ment*  Apree  one  demi-houre 
de  eanonade,  les  Anglaid  attaqu^rent  le  village  de  Fontenoi  avec  de 
grands  cris;*  j'y  avois  plac^  la  brigade  de  Dauphin  et  celle  du  Roi,  pour 
la  soutenir  ;  a  une  forte  petite  distance,  derrii^re  ctoit  oeUe  de  la  Coiironne 
et  de  Royal ;  les  Anglais  y  furent  si  bien  re<ju9  que  dans  un  moment  le 
ravin,  qui  est  au-devant  du  village,  fut  eombM  de  corps  morts ;  ils  soutin- 
rent  cependant  cette  attaque  ® 

[p,  234]'^  par  un  feu  de  mousqueterie  fort  vif,^  Un  moment  apr^s 
I'attaque  du  viUage  de  Fontenoi,  je  les  vis  d^boucher  dederriere  le  village 
Bur  deux  lignes  d*infanterie  fort  ^paisses,  et  ila  vinrent  attaquer  les 
Gardes-Fran^'aiBes  et  Suissea,  qui  occupoient  le  terrain  entre  le  village  de 
Fontenoi  et  la  redoute  de  la  gauche ;  lea  Gardea  furent  pli6ea  dans  un 
moment,  et  il  me  fut  impossible  de  les  rallier ;  comme  la  droite  de  cea 
deux  lignea  s'^tott  fort  approcb^e  de  la  redoute  de  la  gauche,  elle  ae 
trouvoit  fort  incommod^e  par  le  feu  de  Tartillerie  et  de  la  mousqueterie 
qui  en  sortoit ;  elles  voulurent,  par  un  quart  de  conversion  i\  gauche,  se 
replier  sur  le  village  de  Fontenoi,  pour  prendre  notre  infanterie,  qui  y 
£toit  en  flanc  et  en  queue. 

Snr  ce  mouvement,  je  les  chargeai  avec  la  gauche  de  ma  premiere  ligne 
de  cavalerie,  ce  qui  les  obligea  k  s'arreter.  lis  couvrirent  leur  flanc  d*un 
bataillon,  ce  qui  nous  preaentoit  une  eap^ce  de  bataillon  quarr^  long.^ 

•  Fontenoy  was  attacked  mainly  hy  the  Dutch.  AceordiiiR  to  Eupagnac  (Hiatoin 
de  Maurice,  Camte  de  Saxc}  and  to  the  author  of  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberlatid,  there  was  a  §rst  attack  about  9  a.m.,  and  a  second  at  10  a*m.,  Bimul- 
taneously  with  the  advance  of  the  right  wing  t;pon  the  Interval  between  the  village 
and  the  wood.  The  Hanoverian  battalionfi  took  part  in  the  Srst  attaok ;  m  the  second 
their  place  was  taken  bj  two  British  battalions  (the  3rd  and  the  42nd  Highlanderfi), 
the  Hanoverian!  being  formed  on  the  left  of  the  right  wing,  and  joining  in  its  advance, 
Saxe  went  in  the  Aret  instance  to  Antoing,  and  watched  the  repulse  of  the  Dutch 
from  that  point.  This  accounts  for  his  speaking  of  the  English  as  lEsuing  from  behind 
the  village  of  Fontenoj. 

'  Full  stop  in  Lettres,  &g,  '  Capital  in  LettreSt  d^c. 

•  Comma  in  Leltres,  Ao. 

•  In  another  French  account  {Ltttns  et  M^moire$t  i.  201)  this  oblong  is  deacribed 
as  a  column  whose  front  was  of  three  battalions  (t\e.  about  40O  jards)  and  whose 
flanks  were  very  long.  General  David  Stewart,  in  his  Sketclw.n  of  the  Hightanderi^ 
gives  a  different  explaoation  of  the  way  in  which  this  formaiion  was  arrived  at :  *  The 
ground  between  the  wcM>d  and  Fontenoy  being  insafBcient  for  the  whole  to  form  in 
line»  the  Banks  wheeled  back  on  their  right  and  left,  and  then  facing  towards  their 
proper  front,  moved  forward  along  with  the  centre,  thus  forming  the  three  sides  of  a 
hollow  B{|uare  *  (voL  i.  p,  275).  It  is  more  likely  that  the  front  woa  narrowed  in  some 
8uch  way  as  this  as  the  British  lines  approached  the  French  poi$ition»  and  their  tlanks 
eamo  under  close  fire  from  the  village  and  redoubt,  than  that,  as  Saxc  describes  it, 
the  two  lines  carried  thu  French  position,  and  then  wheeled  to  their  left  and  closed 
tha  gap  between  them  on  their  right  flank  with  a  battalion.  Inclading  the  Hanoverians 
and  three  battaUons  of  Ingoldsby's  brigade  (one  battalion  had  been  sent  to  attack 
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Gette  situation  a  diir6  depois  8  henres  jusqa'a  2  heures  apris-midiy'^  lee 
emp^hant  toigours,  par  plusieurs  charges  renouveltes  de  se  porier  sor  le 
village  de  Fontenoi,  qui  6toit  le  point  capital. 

Le  canon,  qui  6toit  dedans  et  aupr&s  de  la  redoate  de  la  gauche,  oon- 
tenoit  pendant  ce  temps-Ui  toute  la  cavalerie  Anglaise,  qoi  sontenoit  cette 
in&nterie,  et  y  a  caus6  une  grande  perte. 

Voyant  enfin  notre  infeuiterie,  la  Maison  dn  Boi,  les  Carabimem 
et  one  grande  partie  de  la  cavalerie  fort  rebnt^e  par  les  diff&rentes  charges 
qn'elles  avoient  Cut  inutilement  sur  cette  infiEuiterie  Anglaise,  je  fas  trouver 
les  Carabiniers  et  lenr  dis  de  fEure  un  dernier  eSori,  qne  les  charges  pr6- 
cMentes  n'avoient  pas  r^ossi,  parce  qu'ils  s*y  etoient  pris  avec  trop  de 
vivacity,  et  qu'ils  n'avoient  pas  donn6  le  temps  aux  diverses  reserves  que 
j'avois  sur  ma  gauche,  d'arriver  sur  ce  bataillon  quarr6,  ce  qui  donnoit  le 
temps  aux  Anglais  de  repousser  une  attaque  apris  I'autre,  et  qu'il  falloit 
&ire  I'effort  en  mSme-temps. 

[p.  282]  DeUi  je  fiis  joindre  la  brigade  des  Irlandais,  qui  6toit  derridre 
la  redoute  de  la  gauche  avec  la  brigade  de  Normandie  et  ce  qui  s'^toit  ralli6 
des  Gardes-Fran9aises  et  Suisses.  Je  mis  M.  de  Lowendahl  k  la  tdte  de 
ce  corps,  qui  6toit  plac^  en  colonne  par  brigade,  et  lui  dit  de  ce  quoi  j'^tois 
convenu  avec  les  Carabiniers.  Nous  nous  6branl&mes,  et  la  brigade  Irlan- 
daise,  qui  avoit  la  t^te, les  chargea  aussi  audacieusement  qu'il  est  possible; 
les  Carabiniers  s'^branldrent  en  meme-temps,  et  la  Maison  du  Boi,  jalouse 
de  ce  qu'on  ne  lui  avoit  rien  dit,  partit  &  toute  jambe  et  se  jeta  tdte  baisste 
dans  les  Anglais :  dans  un  moment  cette  colonne  anglaise,  qui  pouvoit 
consister  en  huit  ou  10,000  hommes,  fut  an6antie.'^ 

Je  regagnai  mon  champ  de  bataiUe,  et  m'arr^tai  k  cent  pas  au-del&, 
voyant  toute  la  cavalerie  Anglaise  en  ordre  pour  soutenir  la  retraite  de  son 
infanterie ;  dds  qu'elle  I'eut  recueiUie,  elle  commen9a  sa  retraite,  et  comme 
nous  en  avions  assez,  je  ne  songeai  qu'&  remettre  I'ordre  dans  les  troupes 
qui  avoient  charg6. 

Je  compte  que  les  Anglais  ont  laiss6  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  7  h  8000 
hommes.*^    Les  Hollandais,  qui  etoient  vis4-vis  notre  droite,  ont  aussi 

Fontenoy),  there  seem  to  have  been  twenty  battalions,  or  about  13,000  men,  in 
the  square.  With  this  number  of  men,  even  supposing  them  to  be  formed  six  deep,  as 
they  probably  were,  the  length  of  the  two  lines  would  be  750  yards,  or  equal  to  the 
whole  interval  between  the  village  and  the  redoubt.  Besides,  the  British  guards  were 
on  the  right  of  the  first  line,  and  if  it  had  wheeled  as  a  whole  to  the  left  they  would 
have  become  part  of  the  left  flank  of  the  square.  In  that  case  they  could  not  have 
been  engaged  with  the  Irish  brigade,  as  we  are  told  they  were  {Oentleman*8  Mtiganne, 
1745,  p.  315).  The  plans  given  in  Espagnac's  work  go  to  confirm  Stewart's  version 
of  the  formation,  but  show  the  right  flank  of  the  square  as  formed  by  Ingoldsby's 
battalions,  which  joined  on  to  the  right  of  the  main  body  as  it  advanced.  Ingoldsby 
himself  said  that  these  battalions  did  not  come  within  150  yards  of  the  redoubt. 

*<>  8  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  would  be  six  hours ;  but  Saxe  himself  puts  the  critical  phase  of 
the  battle  at  about  four  hours.    Espagnao  says  that  the  British  attack  took  place  at 

10  A.M. 

**  Espagnac,  who  was  present,  uses  equally  strong  language—'  fut  foudroy^  et 
disparut.'  To  this  may  be  opposed  not  only  the  English  versions,  but  that  of 
Voltaire — *  lis  quittdrent  le  champ  de  bataille  sans  tumulte,  sans  confusion  *  {Si^le 
de  Louis  XV). 

>*  The  detailed  returns  of  the  English  and  Hanoverian  losses  furnished  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  on  15  May  gave  a  total  of  5,708,  and  he  stated  the  Dutch  and 
Austrian  loss  to  be  1,554.     There  seema  no  reason  for  questioning  these  returns, 
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beauooup  perda  parl'effet  de  notre  canon,  qui  les  a  si  bien  contenos  qa'ils 
n'ont  jamais  pa  faire  approcher  leor  infemterie  de  la  ndtre. 

Vous  verrez,  Monsieur,  par  la  oopie  de  la  lettre  que  m'torit  M.  le 
Comte  d'£ir6es,  que  j'ai  d6tach6  poor  soiyre  la  marche  des  ennemis,  que 
la  vicioire  est  complete.  Je  crois  que  vous  trouverez  que  le  Boi  n'a  pas 
perdu  du  temps  depuis  qu'il  est  arriv^  ici. 

Je  ne  saurois  vous  faire  d'assez  grands  ^loges  de  la  fermeti  de  son  air 
et  de  sa  tranquillity ;  il  a  vu  pendant  plus  de  4  heures  la  bataille  fort 
douteuse ;  cependant  auoune  inquietude  n'a  delate  de  sa  part ;  il  n'a 
trouble  mon  operation  par  auoun  ordre  opposi  au  mien,  qui  est  oe  qu'il 
7  a  le  plus  k  redouter  de  la  pr^senoe  d'un  Monarque  environn^  d'une  Gour 
qui  voit  souvent  les  choses  autrement  qu'elles  ne  sont;  enfin  le  Boi  a  &tA 
present  pendant  toute  I'affiure,  et  n'a  jamais  voulu  se  retirer,  quoique 
bien  des  avis  fussent  pour  ce  parti-l&  pendant  toute  Taction. 

[p.  285]  Mgr.  le  Dauphin  m'a  demand^  la  permission  de  charger  k  la 
tete  de  la  Maison  du  Boi.  Jugez,  Monsieur,  de  Tinquietude  que  pent  causer 
une  telle  presence  &  un  General.  Enfin  tout  a  r^ussi  audeli  de  nos 
esperances. 

Les  ennemis  avoient  5dO0O  hommes  effectifs;  j'avois  &tA  oblige  de 
laisser  h  Tentour  de  la  place  des  troupes,  et  il  s'en  faut  que  nous  fussions 
aussi  forts  qu'eux.^'  Le  siige  n'a  pas  langui  un  moment ;  nous  nous 
sommes  empar^s  du  reste  du  chemin-couvert :  pendant  ce  temps-la  M.  de 
Breze,  que  j'y  avois  laiss^  pour  commander,  a  fait  battre  enbreche  I'ouvrage 
k  come ;  les  descentes  du  fosse  sont  faites,  et  nous  travaillons  actuelle- 
ment  aux  galeries  pour  le  passage. 

Je  ne  vous  parlerai  point  du  nombre  des  morts  et  des  blesses  que 
nous  avons,  parce  qu'il  est  impossible  de  le  savoir  encore ;  mais  je  orois 
que  cela  va  de  2  &  8000  honmies.*' 

J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre,  etc. 

which  in  the  case  of  some  regiments  amounted  to  half  their  strength.  Voltaire  gave 
the  French  loss,  from  official  returns,  as  7,189,  but  General  Pajol  states  it  as  5,161 
(Les  Ouerres  $oui  Louis  XV,  vol.  iiL  p.  886). 

'*  Ligonier  says  (in  a  letter  of  7  June  to  Lord  Harrington)  that  the  allied  army 
consisted  of  46  battalions  and  79  squadrons.  At  fall  strength  this  would  amount  to 
about  50,000  men.  But  in  the  statement  which  accompanied  an  earlier  letter 
(15  April)  he  reckoned  the  probable  combatants  at  650  per  battalion  and  150  per 
squadron,  which  would  make  the  effective  total  under  42,000.  Kdnigsegg  in  his  report 
said  there  were  48  battalions  and  85  squadrons  (Ameth,  Maria  There»ia'$  erste 
Bsgierung^jahre,  vol.  iii.  p.  412).  This  would  raise  the  effective  total  to  nearly  44,000. 
An  order  of  battle  is  given  in  Oeneral  Kane's  System  of  Military  Discipline  (ed.  1747) 
which  shows  45  battalions  and  90  squadrons. 

The  number  of  the  French  troops  engaged  is  more  doubtful.  It  increased  as  the 
day  wore  on,  reinforcements  being  brought  up  by  Lowendahl  from  the  left.  Voltaire 
says  that  Saxe*s  whole  army  consisted  of  106  battalions  and  162  squadrons.  The 
author  of  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  says  109  battalions  and 
158  squadrons,  and  adds  that  at  full  strength  it  would  have  been  98,000,  but  did  not 
actually  exceed  76,000  men.  Espagnac  says  that  27  battalions  and  17  squadrons 
were  left  under  Br^z^  to  guard  the  siege  works  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt ;  and 
of  those  brought  over  to  the  right  bank  many  were  employed  in  guarding  the  bridges 
above  and  below  Toumay,  and  watching  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Ath  road. 
According  to  Pajol  60  battalions  and  110  squadrons  took  part  in  the  battle,  and 
reckoninf;  the  battalions  at  500  and  the  squadronB  at  150  this  would  give  the  total  of 
46,500,  which  agrees  fairly  with  Baze's  statement. 
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Sir  John  Ligonier  to  lord  Harrington}^ 

At  the  camp  near  Ath  j*  14"^  of  May  1745. 

My  Lord,— Your  Lordship  knows  before  this  the  event  of  the  Eleventh, 
It  was  not  a  Bash  measure,  the  Bismg  if  possible  the  Siege  of  Toomay 
was  thought  of  such  consequence,  that  tho*  the  enemy  was  posted  and 
much  Superior  in  numbers.  It  was  by  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Marahall, 
as  well  as  Prince  Waldeck,  resolved  to  Attempt  the  Belief.*'^ 

Nous  soines  done  arriv^es  Le  neof  an  soir  en  Veue  des  Enemis,  noire 
Gauche  a  La  Port^e  du  Mousquet  de  Leur  Grand  Guardes,  on  a  dabord 
veu  Plusieurs  Escadrons,  separ6s  De  notre  Arm^e  par  un  Pays  coup^  d'un 
Petit  Buisseaii  a  Notre  Gauche,  et  par  des  Taillis,  des  Petits  Bois,  et  des 
Hayes,  Qu'ils  avoit  farcies  de  leurs  Pandoures  soutenus  par  Dix  oa  Dooze 
Petits  Escadrons  Bang^s  dans  une  Plaine  qui  montoit  Par  une  Pente 
Douce  Jusques  vers  Leur  Camp,  situ6  sur  La  Hauteur,  commencant  a 
Anthoin  Laissant  Le  Yilage  de  Fontenoy  dans  Leur  Front,  et  s'etendant 
vers  Leur  Gauche  Proche  d'un  Bois  considerable,  qui  etoit  audela  da 
vilage  De  Vezon  vers  Le  Centre  de  notre  Droite,  Lequel  Vilage  Etoit  aussi 
occup6  paries  Enemis,  etsoutenu  comeLeBeste  par  des  Petits  Escadrons 
de  Distance  en  Distance,  Come  on  ne  pouvoit  pas  Deboucher  dans  La  Plaine 
Entre  nos  Defil^es  et  Leur  Camp,  sans  les  avoir  auparavant  Chassis  de 
Toutes  les  Petits  Postes,  et  qu*il  etoit  trop  tard  Pour  le  faire  ce  Soir,  on 
Bemit  La  Partie  au  Lendemain  Matin  10™®  et  L*on  comanda  six  Bat- 
talions et  Douze  Escadrons  de  chaque  Aile  pour  cette  Manoeuvre,  qni 
Beussit  parfaitement,  Les  Enemis  etant  chassis  par  Tout  Jusques  but  Le 
Haut  de  La  Coline  pres  de  Leur  Camp,  ou  ils  Demeurerent  Bang6s  tant 
pour  nous  observer,  que  pour  cacher  Les  Dispositions  qu'ils  faisaient 
Derriere  cette  Ligne.  S.  A.  B.,  Mons'  Le  Marechall,  Et  Le  Prince  de 
Waldeck  en trerent  alors  dans  La  Plaine  Et  ayant  Examine  Le  Terrain, 
nous  Betoumames  au  Camp  Laissant  Les  Detachements  aux  Postes  quils 
occupoient.  Et  L*ordre  fut  donn6  pour  Attaquer  Les  Enemis  Le  Lende- 
main, apres  Leur  avoir  veu  Brul^  Le  Vilage  De  Fontenoy  qui  etoit  for- 
tifi6.  S.  A.  B.  ordona  que  L'Arm^  se  mettroit  en  marche  a  deux  Heures 
du  Matin  Et  coine  Elle  etoit  inform^  quil  y  avoit  en  Front  du  Vilage 
de  Vezon  tout  pres  du  Bois,  un  Fort  gamy  de  Canon  ou  il  Pouvoit  tenir  5 
ou  600  Hommes  II  ccmanda  le  Brigadier  Ingoldsby  avec  quatre  bona 
Battalions  et  Trois  Pieces  de  six  Livres  pour  Attaquer  Le  Fort,  L'Esp^ 
A  La  main;  pendant  que  Monsieur  Le  Prince  de  Waldeck  se  charges 
d' Attaquer  Le  Vilage  de  Fontenoy.  Le  General  Campbell  eut  ordre  avec 
15  Escadrons  de  s'Etendre  dans  La  Plaine  depuis  Le  Bois  Jusques  vers 
Le  Vilage  de  Fontenoy,  Pourcouvrir  L'Infanterie  deL'Aile  droite,  donc(<tc) 
S.  A.  B.  M'avoit  donn^  Le  Commandement,  pendant  qu'elle  se  formeroit. 
Le  Chev'.  Campbell  ayant  dans  ce  temps  la  eu  la  Jambe  Emport^  d'un 
Coup  de  Canon,  cette  Disposition  qui  Le  Begardoit  n'eut  point  Lieu,  et 
Je  formay  Les  deux  Lignes  dlnCetnterie  k  Decouvert,  sans  auoun  Inter- 

**  Foreign  Office  Papers,  Military  Auxiliary  Expeditions,  Pablio  Record  Office, 
No.  17. 

>*  Espagnao  says  that  Kdnigsegg  was  against  attacking  the  French  in  position,  but 
Ligonier*8  statement  is  confirmed  by  Kdnigsegg  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  archdoke 
Francis  written  the  day  after  the  battle  (Ameth,  vol.  iii.  p.  412). 
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Tuption  de  la  Part  des  Enemia  q*une  Caoonade  tres  Vive  et  Meurtrier©, 
maia  ayant  Fait  avancti  par  ordre  de  S.  A.  K.  sepfc  Pieces  de  six  LivreB^a 
La  Tete  de  La  Brigade  des  Gardes,  Elles  firent  Taire  touttes  Lea  Batteriea 
Embiilanies  des  enemis. 

Toutte  Nostre  krmH  fufc  bientot  en  Bataille  et  Je  fis  Dire  par  im 
Aide-de-Gamp  a  S.  A.  R,  qtie  sy  Elle  L'Aproovoit  Je  Marclierois  aux 
Enemis  des  que  Le  Prince  I>e  Waldock  raarcheroit  an  Yilage  de  Fontenoy, 
come  S-  A.  et  moy  eo  Etions  convenus,  ce  que  S«  A.  R.  Aprouva*     L*Id^^e 
d^Attaquer  Le  Fort  pres  du  Bois  venoit  uniquement  I>e  S*  A,  R.  et  il 
avoit  choisy  pour  cette  Expedition  Le  Brigadier  Ingoldsbj  come  un 
Homme  de  qui  il  avoit  bone  Opinion,  et  En  qui  il  avoit  de  la  Conliance, 
et  Je  8uis  tres  persuadt*  Que  sy  cette  Attaque  avoit  et^  faitte  elle  auroit 
Heussi;  Cependaiit  par  quelque  Fatalite  que  Je  ne  comprenda  paa*  Le 
Brigadier  que  Je  crois  Brave  et  Iloneste  Home  n'ataqua  Point  Le  Fort 
malgr6  lea  Ordres  reiter^s  de  S.  A.  R*  Et  Les  Miens, 
nofl  Deux  Lignes  cependant  Rangt'S  dans  La  Plus  Bell  Ordre  qn'on  pnisse 
sliiiaginor,  La  Cavalerie  Aussi  en  deux  Lignes  derriere  L'Infanterie 
S.  A.  R,  Malgre  tout  ce  que  Mons*'  Le  Marechall  peut  Luy  Dire  Et  Les 
Representations  que  Je  pris  La  Liberie  de  Luy  Foire^se  mit  a  notre  Tete 
et  nous  ordona  de   Marcher  Droit  aux  Enemis,  Mons"    Le   Prince  de 
Waldeck  s'ebranla  En  meme  temps  pour  Atfcaquer  B^bntenoy,  et  dans  cette 
lilarcbe  le   Feu  du  Canon  fiitt  terrible ;    nous  abordames  Pourtant  Lea 
Enemis  et  Kecumes  Leur  Decliarge  a  trente  Pas  avant  de  tirer  un  Coup, 
Je  creus  ators  quo  La  Victoire  Etoit  certaine,  Nostre  Infanterie  Enfonca 
tout  ce  qui  se  trouve  devant  nous  et  Les  Enemis  fwrent  menus  Battant 
trois  cents  Pas  par  de  bi  Le  Fort  et  Le  Vilage,  et  Nous  fumes  Mai  tres  du 
Champ  de  Battaille  J  usque  dans  leur  Camp,  mais  Les  Hollandoia  quoy 
que  favoriijes  du  Feu  de  Nos  Batteries  et  soutenua  par  deux  Battalions 
Anglois  que  S.  A*  R.  envoya  pour  In  suiter  Fontenoy  par  nostre  Cost6 
N^ayant  pas  reussi  tians  cette  Attaque,  et  le  Fort  par  un  Fatalite  n 'ayant 
point  ete  emporte  ny  Attaque,  nous  Noos  Trouvames  entre  des  Feux 
croista  de  Canon  et  de  Mousqueterie  aussi  bien  que  de  leur  Front  et  il 
fallut  se  Retirer  Jusques  a  La  Hauteur  de  Fontenoy  et  du  Fort  pres  du 
Bois,  d'ou  il  sortoit  un  Feu  continuel,  S,  A.  R.  Et  Mons'  Le  Marechall 
B6  tronvoit  par  tout  ou  il  y  avoit  Le  Moindre  Desordre,  et  tout  etoit 
Retabiis  dans  un  Instant. 

Ayant  eu  Ordre  de  faire  une  second©  Tentative,  nos  Trouppea  anim^es 
par  TExemple  dn  Due  qni  voulut  ton  jours  malgrea  nous  etre  a  La  Teste 
de  tons,  firent  Un  seconde  Fois  Plier  les  Enemis,  qui  furent  encore 
Pousses  Jusques  dans  leur  Camp  avec  un  grande  Perte  D'Hommes,  que 
nous  sentions  aussi  de  nostre  Costt>.  Les  Hollandois  n'ayant  point  agi, 
aparement  par  La  Difficultt*  du  terrain  durant  cttte  secondc  Tentative 
Nous  nous  Trouvames  Siijets  anx  memes  Inconveoients  et  Obliges  d© 
nous  Retirer  encore  au  Niveau  du  Yilage  et  de  La  Pointe  da  Bois,  La 
Cavalerie  Enemie  ayant  tantiS  D*Entrer  come  nous  nous  Retirions  fut 
Heceue  par  nos  Battalions  de  Gardes  et  par  Le  General  Major  Zastrow 
De  sy  bono  Maniere  que  Le  Regiment  de  Noaillos  fut  entierementDetruit, 
et  Les  Carabiniers  au  Dire  des  Deserteurs  y  eiarent  32  officiers  tuds,  Lea 
Choses  etant  en  cet  Etat,  S»  A.  R,  Et  Mons'  Le  Marechall  aussi  bien 
que   8»  A,  Le   Prince  de   Waldeck  Creurent  qu'on  devoit  se  Retirer 
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{int&rlinedf  sur  quoy  J'envoyaile  Regiment  de  Howard  et  Les  Montagnards 
Prendre  Possession  des  defiles  et  da  Cimetiere  de  Yezon)  et  S.  A.  B. 
ajant  Ranges  la  Cavalerie  pour  soutenir  La  Retraite,  Elle  se  fit  Aveo 
beaucoup  d'ordre  et  de  Tranquillity,  Les  Enemis  N'ayant  pas  fisit  lie 
moindre  Samblans  de  nous  inquieter.  II  est  vray  que  nous  navions  pas 
La  Contenance  de  Gens  Battus  mais  il  est  pourtant  Etonnant  quils 
nayent  pas  fait  un  Pas  pour  nous  suivre,  Le  Marechal  etant  tres 
Incomod^  d'une  Chute  de  Cheval  se  fit  porter  a  Ath,  et  S.  A.  R.  portant 
ses  Attentions  a  tout,  m*ayant  ordonn^  de  faire  La  Retraite  avec  six 
Battalions,  m*envoya  de  ] 'Ammunition  qui  nous  manquoit  aveo  un 
Renfort  de  Deux  Mille  Hommes  et  six  Escadrons,  avec  quoy  nous 
Rentrames  tranquillement  dans  Le  Gamp. 

Ainsi  finit  cette  Sanglante  Journ^e  pour  notre  Infanterie  de  L'Aile 
droite.  Les  Trouppes  d'Hanover  Tant  Cavalerie  q'Infanterie  se  sont  tr^s 
distingu6es,  et  la  Cavalerie  aussi  bien  que  Le  Regiment  des  Gardes  blues 
ont  Beaucoup  soufifert  par  la  mousqueterie,  nous  avons  Perdu  Grand 
Nombre  d'officiers,  Le  General  Campbell  Est  tue,  Le  General-Major  Pon- 
sonby  tu^,  my  Lord  Albemarle  Ayant  fait  des  Merveilles  a  La  Teste  des 
Gardes,  est  Bless^,  Le  General  Howard  en  Quatre  Endroits,  Les  Brig^ 
Ingolsby  et  Churchill  aussi  blesses,  enfin  il  ny  a  de  Reste  pour  le  Service 
de  L'Infanterie  que  Brigadier  Skelton  et  moy.  Voyla  my  Lord  ce  que 
Jai  peu  remarquer  a  nostre  aile  droitte,  a  La  Gauche  Le  Prince  de 
Waldeck  s'est  port6  avec  sa  valeur  ordinaire,  Le  Brigadier  Salis  et  le 
Pauvre  Boutselaer  sont  tu^s.  II  me  reste  a  dire  Un  Mot  sur  Le  Conte  de 
S.  A.  R.  qui  par  un  Providence  Marquee  se  trouve  en  Parfaite  Sant^, 
Mous'  Le  Marechall  Surpris  du  Genie  qu*il  trouve  dans  ce  Prince  pour 
Le  Metier  De  La  Guerre,  La  pris  dans  un  Affection  particuliere,  Un  Juge 
ment  solide,  un  Sangfroid  rare  dans  les  occasions  ou  la  Perte  de  La  Vie 
est  un  des  Moindres  Maux  qu'on  ait  a  Apprehender,  une  Intrepidite  sans 
egale,  La  valeur  La  plus  Brillante  et  La  Plus  Active  sont  des  Qualit^s 
que  Jai  remarqu^es  avec  Etonement  dans  ce  Jeuno  Prince,  dans  cette 
Joum^e,  enfin  il  a  touttes  les  Qualites  qu'on  a  Attribuees  au  grand  Cond6 
Hormis  la  Ferocite,  c'est  Domage  qu'il  ne  les  Portcra  pas  loin,  car  Le 
Ciel  n'est  pas  oblig6  de  faire  touts  Les  Jours  des  Miracles.  Sous  un  tell 
Chef  il  n'est  pas  Etonnant  que  nostre  Infanterie  ait  fait  des  Prodiges  De 
Valeur,  nous  y  avons  perdu  six  mille  Hommes  de  I'Aisle  droitte  et  les 
Francois  avouent  en  avoir  perdu  Dix  mille.  II  nous  faut  des  Renforts 
et  des  Recrues,  II  faut  quelques  Exemples,  a  ce  que  J'aprens  a  L'Aisle 
Gauche  mais  ce  n'est  pas  nostre  Affaire.  Je  suis  avec  Beaucoup  de 
Respect 

My  Lord  votre  tres  Humble  tres  Obeissant  Serviteur. 

(Not  signed,  but  indorsed  *  from  Sir  J.  Ligonier,  16  May  1745/ 
It  was  inclosed  with  another  letter  of  this  date,  written  by  Ligonier 
from  Lessines.) 
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Hechi  iiml  SiUe  an f  den  verschiedenen  KuUurstufen.  Yon  Dr.  Richard 
HiLDEBRAND,  Professor  der  Politischen  Oekonomie  an  der  Universitat 
Graz.    Erster  TeiU     (Jena :  Gustav  Kscher.     1896.) 

In  hig  inaugural  lecture,  which  was  noticed  here  some  time  ago,  Dr. 
Hildebrand  propounded  a  rule  which  in  our  opinioB  is  sound  and  valu- 
able— namely,  that  the  comparative  study  of  social  institutions  can  be 
properly  conducted,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  recoustriiction  of  pre- 
historic stages  of  their  development,  only  by  comparing  nations  and 
tribes  wiio  have  attained  a  generally  similar  grade  of  culture.  Evidently 
this  does  not  exclude,  but,  on  the  contrary,  requires,  the  juxtaposition 
of  data  most  widely  separated  in  both  time  and  place.  It  does  exclude 
the  hasty  judgment  that  this  or  that  custom  is  *pnraitivo  *  merely  from 
the  fact  that  it  occurs  among  a  great  number  of  uncivilised  or  semi- 
civiiised  races.  J>r.  Hildebrand  now  gives  us  an  instalment  of  his  method 
as  exhibited  in  detailed  application*  As  this  is  only  an  instalment  we 
trust  that  he  intends  to  provide  in  due  time  an  index  or  analytical 
table,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  satisfactory  use  of  such  a  work, 
and  to  redress  the  present  disproportion  of  topics.  Rather  more  than 
half  of  this  part  is  occupied  by  a  discussion  of  the  everlasting  crux 
about  the  land-holding  customs  of  the  Germans  as  described  by  Caesar 
and  Tacitus  ;  and,  on  principles  analogous  to  Dr.  Hildebrand^s  own 
rule,  we  are  disposed  to  regret  this. 

There  are  two  possible  and  consistent  objects  in  view— to  nnderiiand 
the  passages  for  their  own  sake  as  part  of  classical  texts  of  the  first 
rank,  and  to  nse  them  as  part  of  our  materials  for  arclmic  German  his- 
tory. For  the  first  purpose  the  (|uestion  is  not  whether  the  descrip- 
tions are  accurate,  but  what  meaning  they  were  intended  to  convey  to 
educated  Romans  who  knew  nothing  of  Germany.  Not  that  this  is 
immaterial  for  the  second  purpose,  for  we  ought  to  distinguish  w^ith 
some  care  between  what  w^e  can  find  on  the  face  of  the  text  and  what 
we  have  to  read  into  it.  This  critical  cauLion  has  been  neglected,  we 
think,  by  most  of  the  commentators  except  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  We 
have  no  right  to  say  that  Caesar  or  Tacitus  cannot  have  meant  so  and  so 
because  we  readtOr  think  we  read,  something  different  in  later  documents. 
We  cannot  test  their  means  of  information.  Tliey  may  or  may  not  have 
been  better  informed  about  German  tribes  than  the  framers  of  the  Per- 
manent Settlement  and  Sir  Henry  Maine  about  Indian  villages.  If  the  last- 
named  eminent  persons,  with  the  best  means  at  their  command,  were 
to  some  extent  misled  in  different  directions,  why  should  we  take  a  short 
passage  of  Tacitus  as  necessarily  correct  in  every  particular  ?  Again, 
how  do  we  know  that  all  Germanic  tribes  had  arrived  at  the  same  stage 
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of  social  economy  ?  If  not,  then  the  reports  used  by  Tacitus  may  or 
may  not  have  fulfilled  Dr.  Hildebrand's  canon  of  being  in  pari  materia  in 
the  sense  explained  above.  We  do  not  even  know  that  Tacitus  was  quite 
satisfied  with  them,  or  attached  a  perfectly  clear  meaning  to  what  he  set 
down  as  the  result.  He  had  not  the  modern  resources  of  the  foot  note 
and  the  appendix.  Neither  do  we  know  that  the  points  most  interest- 
ing to  us  were  most,  or  at  all,  interesting  to  him.  Land  was  allottedp 
for  example,  secundum  dignationem.  Dr.  Hildebrand  thinks  this 
means  worthiness  reckoned  in  degrees  of  '  founder's  kin,'  the  founder 
being  the  common  ancestor  of  the  tribe  or  sept.  Very  likely :  but  did 
Tacitus  know  or  care  for  what  sort  of  worshipf ulness  a  man  got  more 
land,  or  a  better  choice  of  land  ?  Might  not  his  answer  be,  if  we  could 
call  him  up,  '  These  barbarians  have  their  degrees  of  rank ;  what  they 
are  I  cannot  tell '  ? 

Now  this  is  no  reason  for  not  doing  our  best  to  construe  Tacitus. 
But  if  we  find  that  there  is  really  very  little  certainty  for  us  in  Tacitus 
beyond  what  we  can  put  into  him  from  other  sources,  the  process 
would  seem  to  be  reduced  to  an  exercise  for  editors  of  Tacitus,  which 
is  not  in  the  first  line  of  importance  for  the  student  of  Germanic  insti- 
tutions. Of  course  Tacitus  does  make  some  suppositions  impossible. 
Thus  no  sensible  man  will  maintain,  in  face  of  the  secundum  digna^ 
tionenif  that  all  German  freemen  were  still  in  his  time,  if  ever  they 
had  been,  of  equal  standing,  and  it  seems  reasonably  clear  that  Tacitus  is 
not  describing  the  same  Kulturstufe  as  Caesar.  But,  on  the  whole,  it 
appears  to  be  the  safer  course,  when  editing  Tacitus  is  not  our  primary 
object,  to  interpret  our  later  and  fuller  materials  first  and  work  back  to 
Tacitus  afterwards.  Right  or  wrong,  such  is  my  impression  after 
meditating  on  the  fiEimous  passage,  and  trying  my  own  hand  on  it  with 
increasing  diffidence,  at  intervals  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  must, 
however,  specially  mention  Dr.  Hildebrand's  ingenious  conjecture  of  ab 
universis  vicinis  occupantur,  instead  of  vicis,  the  early  and  now  received, 
but  not  wholly  satisfying,  correction  of  in  vices.  Scholars  may  choose 
between  this  and  Meitzen*s  total  omission  of  in  vices  as  a  blunder 
produced  by  an  original  erroneous  repetition  of  universis.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Dr.  Hildebrand  that  uiiiversis  will  not  stand  without  a  noun : 
there  is  good  enough  authority  for  that  usage. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  real  need  to  rely  on  Tacitus  in  order  to  show 
that  we  must  not  talk  of  early  communal  holding  as  if  prehistoric  people 
had  anticipated  the  Roman  concept  of  tmiversitas,  and  could  ascribe 
artificial  personality  to  a  village.  In  this  Dr.  Hildebrand  is  at  one  with 
Professor  Maitland,  Dr.  Dargun,  and,  we  believe,  the  all  but  imanimous 
judgment  of  recent  inquirers.  But  it  is  hardly  a  less  error,  and  it  has 
perhaps  been  hardly  less  common,  to  assume  that  the  only  alternative  is 
the  prevalence  of  individual  ownership  in  the  modem  sense.  A  society 
which  knows  nothing  of  agriculture,  or  whose  agriculture  is  in  its  infancy, 
can  do  well  enough  without  any  landownership  at  all,  as  Dr.  Hildebrand 
himself  shows  elsewhere  in  this  book.  Both  on  this  general  ground  and 
on  the  critical  grounds  of  the  particular  case  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
learned  author  has  held  an  even  hand  in  his  treatment  of  the  Salic  law 
'  De  Migrantibus.'  That  it  does  not  prove  communal  oi^-ncrship  of  a  village 
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we  agree*  That  it  does  deal  with  the  joint  or  common  ownership  of  a 
group  of  co-heirs — a  group  like  those  who  appear  in  Domesday  as  holding 
m  paragio — we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  without  more  consideration. 
Even  Fustel  de  Coulangea  eeems  to  have  shrunk  from  propounding  thia 
explanation.  The  rule  appears  to  us  more  like  a  rudimentary  Monroe 
doctrine,  a  matter  not  so  much  of  early  conveyancing  and  family  land 
rights  as  of  a  still  more  archaic  tribal  or  clannish  jealousy.  The  court 
rolls  of  King's  Kipfcon  ahow  plainly  enough  that  such  jealousy  could  still 
be  an  active  power  in  Engliah  manorial  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  and  traces  of  a  South- Slavonic  rule  of  the  same  kmd  are  pre- 
ser\'ed  in  the  quite  recent  Montenegrin  code  of  property  law  (artt.  47-04, 
especially  61).  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  on  points  of  detail,  it  is 
surely  obvious  to  any  student  not  intent  on  the  veriest  special  pleading  of 
controversy  that  the  substantial  burden  of  the  *  De  Migrantibus '  is  the 
world-old  and  world-wide  objection  to  letting  in  strangers,  *  Us  don't 
want  no  foreigners  here,'  as  a  Somerset  man  might  even  now  say  of  an 
interloping  settler  from  the  Midlands. 

Dr,  Hildebrand  has  made  a  great  many  extracts  from  many  books, 
and  we  confess  to  some  little  doubt  whether  the  authority  of  the  various 
writers  quoted^  and  the  precise  apphcation  of  their  statements  to  ihe 
question  in  hand,  have  always  been  adeqimtely  weighed.  Any  scholar 
in  this  country  who  has  examined  Mr.  Herbert  Sjwncer's  *  Descriptive 
Sociology  *  will  understand  the  risks  to  which  work  of  this  kind  is  exposed. 
We  do  not  say  that  any  of  Dr.  Hildebrand*s  generalisations  are  founded 
on  Buch  ob\^ou3ly  slender  or  inappropriate  evidence  as  some  of  those  made 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  rather  by  his  assistants  ;  but  there  are  places 
where  we  should  like  further  assurance.  However  this  may  be»  we  think 
Dr.  Hildebrand  has  made  a  sufficient  case  for  what  is  so  far  his  most 
important  thesis,  that  neither  marriage  by  capture  nor  matriarchy  has 
any  claim  to  be  considered  a  primitive  institution.  F,  Pollock. 


£itid€S  dc  Droit  Internatwnal  ct  dc  Droit  PolUiqu4i,     Par  Ernest  Nys. 
(BruxeUes  :  A.  Castaigne.     1806.) 

M.  Nys  is  80  well  known  as  a  jurist  and  publicist  that  the  student 
knows  what  to  expect  in  a  volume  of  essays  from  his  pen.  His  range 
is  wide ;  he  possesses  a  great  store  of  historical  information ;  and  he 
marshals  his  facts  with  the  method  of  an  experienced  teacher.  In  some 
of  these  papers  M,  Nys  has  dealt  with  subjects  which  lie  a  little  way  off 
the  beaten  track.  His  note  on  the  law  of  nations  as  illustrated  by  the 
relations  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Byzantine  empire  shows  us  that 
some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  modern  international  law  obtained  a  kind 
of  academic  recognition  at  a  time  when  the  practice  of  nations,  especially 
in  time  of  war»  was  still  in  a  very  barbarous  stage.  To  the  same  effect 
are  the  careful  studies  here  devoted  to  the  *  Siete  Partidas  *  and  to  the 
writings  of  Honore  Bonet  and  Christine  de  Pisan*  A  chapter  is  given  to 
the  Spanish  publicists  and  thetr  (efforts  to  protect  the  natives  of  the  New 
World  i^ainst  oppression  ;  another  to  negro  slavery,  as  regarded  by 
jurists  and  courts  of  justice.  The  last-mentioned  paper  has  a  special  in- 
terest for  the  English  reader,  because  it  brings  some  familiar  incidents  of 
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our  history  into  connexion  with  the  work  of  reformera  in  other  countries^. 
We  are  temptetl  to  think  that  our  judges,  when  they  declared  that  the  air 
of  England  was  too  pure  to  be  breathed  by  slaves,  were  uttering  a 
peculiarly  national  sentiment,  but  it  seems  that  the  sentiment  was  French 
in  ita  origin.  What  was  peculiar  to  England  waa  the  power  which  the 
courts  possessed  to  give  effect  to  their  disMke  of  slavery  ;  in  France  vested 
interests  could  always  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  govern- 
ment which  had  never  been  brouglit  under  the  control  of  law.  In  the 
papers  on  '  Euf^land  and  the  Holy  See  '  and  *  Political  Theories  in 
England '  we  find  less  new  matter,  and  the  concluding  paper,  on  *  The 
French  Revolution  and  Intenmtional  Law/  is  a  little  disappointing, 
thongh,  in  truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pack  more  information  on  that 
large  subject  into  the  space  which  the  author  has  allowed  himself. 

T.  Raleigh. 


P 


Greek  Olujorchit\%  their  Character  and  Organisation*    By  Leonabd 
Whibley,  M*A,    {London :  Methuen  ik  Co.     1896.) 

Mr.  Leonard  W^hibley's  dissertation  on  the  character  and  organisation 
of  Greek  ohgarchies  illustrates  at  once  the  streof^th  and  weakness  of  the 
prize  essay  system.  It  has  induced  a  Greek  historical  student  of  well- 
known  abiUty  to  concentrate  his  attention  npon  a  side  of  Greek  history 
comparatively  neglected,  and  to  publish  the  results  of  his  reseai'ehes  in  a 
form  that  will  always  have  value  as  a  convenient  work  of  reference.  At 
the  same  time,  however^  it  has  so  circumscribed  the  author^s  point  of 
view  that  he  is  always  tempted  to  stray  away,  and  is,  perhaps,  at  his  best 
when,  on  the  plea  of  showing  the  relations  of  oligarcliy  to  other  forms  of 
constitution,  he  wanders  into  the  sphere  of  Greek  politics  in  general. 
The  initial  difficulty,  however,  is  not  of  his  making*  *  For  the  study  of 
oligarchic  constitutions  in  Greece/  Mr,  Whibley  truly  says,  ^  there  are  no 
ade<|uate  materials.  No  olifrarchic  state  has  left  us  any  historical  litera- 
ture ;  nor  have  we  the  record  of  the  internal  working  of  any  oligarchy.' 
Practically,  therefore,  the  writer  on  Greek  oligarchies  has  but  two  courses 
open  to  him  :  eitlier  he  can  make  a  list  of  Greek  ohgarchical  states  and 
put  under  the  name  of  each  the  few  isolated  facts  that  happen  to  be  known 
about  it,'or  he  can  adopt  some  principle  or  principles  of  pohtical  classification 
of  oligarchies,  and  cite  the  various  known  states  as  instances.  The  fixed 
subject  of  the  essay  necessarily  limited  'Mr,  Whibley  to  the  second  method  ; 
but  tiie  fact  is  that  Greek  oligarchies  cannot  on  either  system  be  profitably 
studied  apart  from  their  kindred  forms  of  constitution.  The  former 
method,  pursued  without  this  artificial  limitation,  has  given  us  the 
historical  part  of  Gilbert*a  useful  '  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Staatsalter- 
thiimcr,'  the  latter  following  the  lines  kid  down  by  Aristotle's  *  Politics,* 
Mr.  Bradley's  brilliant  essay  tm  the  *  (rreek  State,*  and  Mr.  Warde  Fowler^s 
excellent  treatise  on  the  *  City  State/  Mr.  Whibley*s  careful  dissertation 
on  oligarchies,  therefore,  seems  to  us  to  bestow  too  mucli  time  and  pains 
upon  what  after  all  is  but  half  a  subject.  Our  quarrel  with  his  subject 
over,  too  much  praise  cannot  bo  given  to  ^!r.  Wliibley  for  the  care  and 
industry^  with  which  he  has  pieced  together  tmder  his  many  well  chosen 
hca'^ings  the  various  fragments  of  evidence  collected  from  the  whole  of 
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Greek  literature  and  Greek  inscriptions.  Tlie  freahest  and  most  convincing 
part  of  hiB  work  is,  perhaps,  the  chapter  on  the  *  Organisation  of  Oligarchic 
Government/  where  he  emphasises  the  special  characteristics  of  oMgarchic 
magistrates,  council,  and  aaseniblj  by  skilfuUy-drawn  contrasts  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  powers  in  democracies.  In  an  appendix  on 
the  Atheniari  yeiTj  he  has  an  ingenious  conjecture^  iruTpadir  (by  his  clan 
name),  instead  of  tthtpoBh'  (by  his  father *s  name),  to  clear  up  a  difficulty 
in  Aristotle *s  *  Constitution  of  Athens,'  c.  21 ;  and  in  another  appendix,  on 
the  *  Four  Hundred  at  Athens,'  he  institutes  an  elaborate  comparison 
between  the  narratives  of  Thucydides  and  Aristotlei  where,  if  anything, 
he  seems  too  much  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  authority  of  the  contemporary 
historian  to  that  of  the  political  philosopher,  G.  E*  Undebhii,1j. 
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The  Boman  Towji  of  Doclea,  in  Montenegro,  Communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  by  J,  A.  R.  Munro,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  W.  0* 
F,  Anderson,  M.A.,  J.  G.  Milne,  M.A.,  and  F,  Havehfield,  M,A», 
F.S*A.     (Westminster  :  printed  by  G,  Nichols  k  Sons.     1896.) 

This  is  a  paper,  originally  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
14  June  1H04,  and  publishal  in  Archaeolofjia,  vol*  Iv.,  which  deals  with 
excavations  on  the  site  of  Doclea  in  189S.  It  also  contains  a  history  of 
the  town  and  a  complete  list  of  inscriptions  found  on  the  site,  of  which 
twenty-three  were  discovered  by  the  authors^  with  a  useful  index»  The 
most  important  finds  were  two  churches  of  the  sixth  century,  one  a 
basilica  similar  to  St*  Clement's  at  Rome,  which  wascleariy  the  cathedral. 
The  inscriptions  show  that  Doclea  received  municipat  rights  under  the 
Flavii,  and,  as  Mr.  Munro  thinks,  under  Vespasian  or  Titus  rather  than 
Dnmitian.  This  is  supported  by  the  inscription  in  which  a  magistrate 
makes  a  dedication,  Divo  Tito  oh  kofiorcm  (4) ;  but  the  argument  that, 
since  the  parents  of  Fronto  and  Tertnlla  (25,  20)  bear  Roman  names, 
the  granting  of  municipal  rights  must  be  thrown  back  to  the  earlier  paii 
of  the  Flavian  period  is  a  non  seqjdtur,  since  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  these  inscriptions  were  put  up  under  the  Flavii.  An  interesting 
discovery  is  a  stone  found  in  the  chnrch  (04)  on  which  is  a  dedication  by 
a  sacerdm  ad  aram  Caesaris,  from  which  Dr.  Hirschfeld,  who  has  in- 
corporated these  inscriptions  in  the  supplements  to  the  third  volume  of 
the  *  C'orpus,'  infers  that  Doclea  was  the  centre  of  Caesar- worship  in  S. 
Dalmatia.  The  remains  show  signs  of  a  sudden  destruction,  followed  by 
rebuilding.  This  Mr.  Munro  ascribes  to  the  earthquake  of  518 ;  but  ac- 
cording to  MarcelMnus  this  was  in  Dardania,  while  Doclea  was  at  the 
west  end  of  Praovalitana, 

Mr.  Munro  contests  the  tradition,  mainly  depending  on  the  so-called 
*  Epitome,'  that  Diocletian  drew  his  name  and  origin  from  Doclea.  He 
certainly  shows  that  Doclea  was  never  known  on  the  spot  as  *  Dioclea,' 
and  that  besides  the  passage  in  the  '  Epitome  '  there  is  no  authority  for  the 
name  earlier  than  the  tenth  century  ;  but,  when  he  suggests  that  the  inaire 
jmriteratqueoppidonomme  Dioclea of  the  'Epitome'  is  a  misunderstanding 
of  fiijTpvKoX^^  I  must  point  out  that  the  mother  as  well  as  the  city  then 
disappears,  and  *  Dioclea  '  becomes  meaningless,  if  the  reference   was 
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really  to  Salonae,  the  Dalmatian  metropolis.  Is  it  not  possible  that  his 
mother  was  a  native  of  Doclea,  hence  known  as  Docleatis,^  and  that  her 
son  by  a  common  principle  of  nomenclature  was  called  Dooleatianiis, 
which  was  afterwards  Oraacised  into  Diocletianus  ?  When  Mr.  Munro 
says  that  the  name  points  to  adoption  or  emancipation,  he  is  surely 
thinking  of  an  earlier  time. 

The  last  mention  of  Doclea  as  a  Eoman  town  is  in  Greg.  Ep.  12.  dOy 
SI,  written  in  602 ;  and  about  640  (I  know  no  authority  for  the  exaot 
date  689  given  by  Mr.  Munro  ^)  Dalmatia  was  occupied  by  Slavs,  and 
Doclea  (though  in  fact  in  Praevalitana)  probably  shared  its  fate.  In  949 
it  is  called  ipij^oKatrrpov?  In  the  twelfth  century  Doclea  gave  a  title  to 
an  archbishopric,  the  possession  of  which  was  disputed  by  Kagusa  and 
Antivari.  Mr.  Munro  calls  this  a  '  spectral  archbishopric,*  and  says  that 
there  is  no  sound  evidence  that  Doclea  ever  was  a  metropolitical  see ; 
but  surely  the  existence  of  the  title  is  in  itself  evidence  to  this,  for  I  can- 
not accept  the  paradox  that  the  name  of  Doclea  was  chosen  as  a  title  for 
an  archbishopric  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  great  persecutor. 
During  the  obscure  period  between  640  and  949,  when  the  ecclesiastical 
conditions  naturally  varied  with  the  political,  Doclea  may  well  have 
attained  metropolitical  rank.  This  is  supported  by  the  existence  of  a 
district  *  Diokleia '  *  and  a  tribe  of  *  Diokletianoi  '^  or  *  Diokleis,*  ^  Slav. 
Duklyani.^  These  historical  points,  however,  lie  outside  the  subject  of 
the  excavations,  which  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  an 
obscure  part  of  the  Empire.  I  may  notice  that  Inscr.  80  can  easily  be 
filled  up,  and  that  in  the  index  there  is  no  reference  under  *6aebia,'  to 
Inscr.  46.  E.  W.  Brooks. 


The  History  of  th^  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  By  Edward 
Gibbon.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury.  Vol.  II.  (London :  Methuen  &  Co. 
1896.) 

The  second  volume  of  this  edition  answers  all  the  expectations  which  we 
formed  when  reviewing  the  first.  The  first  volume,  as  we  pointed  out, 
was  one  peculiarly  difficult  to  supplement  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In 
the  second,  though  we  are  still  within  the  period  which  may  be  called 
classical  as  opposed  to  Byzantine  or  medieval,  there  is  a  much  better  oppor- 
tunity for  Professor  Bury  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  on  a 
number  of  subjects  which  are  not  familiar  to  everybody.  And  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wider  questions  which  this  volume  contains  is,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  quite  satisfactory.  When  we  consider  that  it  covers  the  growth 
and  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  the 
constitution  of  the  new  monarchy,  the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  history 
of  Julian,  it  will  be  seen  what  an  important  volume  of  Gibbon  this  is ;  and 

*  Cf.  the  inscription  at  Mainz   (Henzen,  Q705),  Plassif.  Docleas  mil,  ex  coh.  V 
Dalmatarum,    The  step  from  such  a  use  to  a  proper  name  is  very  easy. 

*  Pope  John  IV  (640-642)  ransomed  Dalmatian  captives  (Lib,  Pont.), 

*  Const.  Porph.  Dc  Adrn,  Imp.  35.  *  Ibid.  30,  35.  *  Ibid.  29. 

*  Nik.  Bry.  3.  1. 

^  The  town  Lontodocla  (Dc  Adin,  Imp,  35)  seems  to  have  preserved  the  memory  of 
Dioclea  after  its  disappearance. 
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Mr.  Bury  has  been  equal  to  the  occasion.  Hot  only  are  the  supplementary 
foot  notes  much  more  adequate  and  to  the  point  than  in  the  first  volume, 
but  the  longer  notes  of  the  appendix  are  extremely  useful  as  well  as 
interesting.  The  most  important^  and  the  largest  in  bulk,  deal  with  the 
civil  and  military  constitution  of  the  new  monarchy.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  in  English  a  summary  which  telle  us  the  latest,  if  it  cannot  be 
the  last,  word  on  these  difficult  subjects.  Next  in  importance  are  the 
notes  on  the  persecutions,  and  on  Constantine'a  conversion^  the  sincerity 
of  which  Mr.  Bury  upholds  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Seeck.  There 
are  also  interesting  treatments  of  such  subjects  as  the  buildings  of 
Constantino  at  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem^  Annenia,  and  St*  George, 
As  before  there  is  a  copious  note  on  the  authorities,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  proper  attention  is  called  to  the  *  Vita 
Artemii '  (p.  502)* 

As  we  have  said  there  is  little  to  criticise  in  this  section  of  Mr.  Bury*s 
work»  but  we  may  notice  a  few  points*  There  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
references  to  modern  works  might  have  been  usefully  increased,  Kenan's 
*  Orifjines '  h  ignored  both  in  the  notes  to  ch.  xv<  and  x\i,  and  in  the 
list  of  modern  works  on  p.  640.  Another  work  by  a  distinguished  French- 
man to  which  reference  might  have  been  expected  is  the  abbe  Duchesne's 
edition  of  the  '  Liber  Pontihcalis.*  Not  to  mention  other  instances,  the 
life  of  Silvester  I  is  not  unimportant,  at  least  for  the  legendary  history  of 
Constantine  ;  and  in  any  case  when  Gibbon  mentions  (p.  821,  n.  106)  the 
lists  of  the  original  endowments  of  the  Constantinian  basilicas  at  Home 
there  ought  to  have  been  a  reference  to  Duchesne's  commentary  on  them 
as  they  appear  in  the  *  Vita  Silveatri.'  Again,  more  modeni  references  than 
those  of  Gibbon's  day  might  have  been  given  on  such  subjects  as  the  legend 
of  the  Thundering  Legion  (p.  100,  n.  107)»  early  Christian  churches  (p.  Ill, 
n.  114),  the  consular  diptychs  (p.  IGl,  n,  88),  and  the  municipal  curiae 
(p.  427,  n.  79).  In  his  appendix  on  *  Early  Church  Institutions  '  {p.  541) 
Mr.  Bury  might  have  al hided  to  Professor  Ramsay's  contribution  to  the 
subject  in  his  *  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,'  It  should  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  notes  either  on  p.  107  or  p,  118  that  an  original  libdlus^  or  cer- 
tificate, of  having  offered  sacrifice  has  been  recently  found  on  an  Egyptian 
papyrus.  As  an  omission  of  a  diflferent  kind  we  might  refer  to  Gibbon's 
statement  (p.  56)  that  in  the  decay  of  the  old  religion  some  new  form  of 
paganism  *  might  soon  have  occupied  the  deserted  temples  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo  if,  in  the  deciHivc  moment,  the  wiadom  of  Providence  had  not  inter- 
posed a  genuine  revelation,'  &c.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  now  know,  chiefly 
from  the  evidence  of  monuments  and  inscriptions,  that  there  were  plenty 
of  iuch  worships  *  of  a  more  recent  and  fashionable  cast  *— in  short,  that 
Christianity  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  new  religions  wliich  were  com- 
peting for  popular  favour^  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  was 
Mithraisn,  even  though  it  may  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  with  Renan  that 
there  was  a  moment  when  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  world  would 
become  Mithraist  or  Christian.  Some  indication  of  this  ought  to  have 
been  given.  Un  p.  1)1  no  remark  is  made  on  Gibbon's  statement  that  the 
cliurch  has  placed  both  Flaviua  Clemens  and  Domitilla  among  its  first 
martyrs.  Domitilla,  indeed,  is  commemorated  on  12  May,  but  surely  the 
only  Clemens  known  to  the  calendar  is  the  bishop  of  Home.    Perhapfi 
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Gibbon  was  misled  by  the  appearance  of  the  latter  in  the  story  of  DomitiUa. 
The  various  transformations  of  the  provinces  of  North  Italy  in  the  fourth 
century  are  perplexing*  and  we  may  be  misunderstanding  Mr.  Bury,  but 
we  are  puzzled  by  his  statement  (p.  554,  n,  22)  that  Liguria  came  down 
to  the  sea  coast  (apparently  under  Diocletian),  At  any  rate  it  does  not 
do  so  in  the  map  facing  p.  170.  We  may  say  by  the  way  that  the  maps 
in  this  edition  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  Being  of  the 
barest  character  they  are  generally  clear,  but  the  plan  of  Constantinople 
has  not  even  this  merit.  It  is  no  use  to  print  names  which  are  bo  small 
aa  to  be  illegible.  There  seems  to  be  a  slight  typographical  error  in 
n.  32,  p,  14J>,  referring  to  this  map,  viz.  Region  xiii.  for  xiv. 

G.  McN.  RUSHFORTH. 


p 


The  Dawn  of  Modem  Geography  ;  a  Histortj  of  ExjAoration  and  Geo- 
graphical Scieme  from  tJie  Conversion  of  the  lionuxn  Empire  fo 
A*r>.  900;  with  an  account  of  the  Achicrcmcnts  and  Writings  of  the 
ear  Iff  Christian,  Arab,  and  Chineso  Travellers  and  Students,  Bjr 
C*  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A,     {London  :    John  Murray,     1897.) 

In  BOme  degree  tlie  present  work  is  an  expansion  of  the  first  two 
chapters  of  the  monograph  on  '  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator/  which  Mr* 
Beazley  wrote  for  the  *  Heroes  of  the  Nations  *  Seriefi.  The  original  fift-y 
pages,  however,  in  the  new  book  come  to  number  500,  and  the  amount 
of  detail  now  given  is  therefore  tenfold.  This  book  undoubtedly  fills  a 
gap»  for  no  one  has  hitherto  attempted  fnlly  to  sumuiarise  the  geogra- 
phical information  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  publications  of  the 
VPalestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society  '  and  the  kindred  *  Bociete  de  TOrient 
Latin  ; '  and  Mr.  Beazley  haa  evidently  given  himself  an  immense  amount 
of  trouble  in  collating  and  syatematising  his  authorities.  The  subject 
matter  is  divided  (as  regards  Christian  geography)  under  three  heads  : 
(1)  the  writings  of  pilgi-iui  travellers,  (2)  the  scattered  notices  of  mis- 
sionary and  commercial  enterprise,  and  (8)  the  treatises  of  geographical 
theorists,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  theologians-  After  an  introduc- 
tory chapter,  therefore,  the  first  quarter  of  the  book  deals  chrouolo^dcally 
with  the  narratives  of  travellers  to  the  Holy  Land,  froui  the  time  of  the 
Bordeaux  pilgrim  in  A.n.  333  down  to  Bernard  the  Wise  in  a.d,  868,  who 
was  the  first  to  describe  in  detail  the  miracle  of  the  Holy  Fire  on 
Easter  eve  at  the  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  To  the  stiperfiieial  reader  the 
most  striking  point  in  these  narratives  of  the  early  pilgrims  is  un- 
doubtedly their  boundless  credulity.  They  went  forth  to  see  marvels 
and  miracles,  and  certainly  they  were  in  no  wise  disappointed.  But, 
historically,  the  real  significance  of  the  movement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  pilgrimages  led  directly  to,  and  explain,  the  Crusades.  *  These 
religious  travels  represented  the  most  active  enterprise  of  Latin  Chris- 
tendom ;  they  were  performed,  sometimes  at  least,  by  men  with 
comparatively  enlarged  experience  and  knowledge  ;  they  were  evidences 
of  energy  rather  than  of  superstition  and  folly  ;  '  and  while  it  would  he 
easy  to  multiply  instances  of  childish  credulity  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  Palestine  was  naturally  a  land  of  miracle,  it  is  well  also  to  remeu!- 
ber  all  that  we  owe  geographically  to  the  narratives  of  these  uuscfentitic 
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monks  and  priests.  Among  the  rest  Mr.  Beazley  notices  (p.  91)  the  tracfc 
of  Bishop  Eucherius,  of  L3'ons  (434-450),  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Faustinus,  a  priest  of  the  monastery  of  Insula  Barba  ;  and 
our  author  adds  *  the  importance  of  this  letter  to  Palestine  topographers 
is  that  it  disproves  the  theory  that  the  **  Dome  of  the  Eock,"  was  erected 
by  Constantine  over  the  tomb  of  Christ.*  But  in  this  matter  Mr. 
Beazley  hardly  estimates  at  its  right  yalue  the  proof  of  an  important 
historical  fact  and  the  refutation  of  a  theory  that  once  found  many 
adherents.  No  one  at  the  present  day  holds  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
at  rlerusjilem  was  built  by  Constantine,  hut  the  disproof  of  this  theory, 
which  was  started  by  a  late  eminent  architect  and  arcliieologisti  does  not 
rest  on  tlie  authority  of  Bishop  Eucherins.  For  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  still  contains  the  inscription  set  up  by  its 
builder  the  Caliph  Abd-al-Malik,  in  a.d,  G91,  and  further  that  the  fact, 
as  stated  in  tliis  inscription » is  fully  borne  out  by  numerous  independent 
witnesses,  Bernard  the  Wise,  who  started  from  Home  in  a.d,  868  or 
869,  is  one  of  the  last  pilfer ims  of  importance  during  the  epoch  under 
consideration,  Boine  f|nestion  is  attached  to  bis  date,  because  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  oldest  MS.  which  we  possess  gives  the  year  as  070, 
internal  evidence  clearly  shows  this  date  to  be  a  mistake.  The  contem- 
porary pope,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Coptic  patriarch,  in 
short,  all  the  great  personages  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  are  of  the 
ninth  century ^  and  the  date  which  Mr.  Beazley  gives  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  authorities  cited  (in  his  note  to  p-  IGfi).  Further  corrobora- 
tion of  this  date  (unless  I  am  mistaken)  is  afforded  by  the  statement, 
which  Bernard  makes,  that  in  his  day  the  provincial  governor  of  Egypt 
was  subject  to  the  caliph,  wlio  lived  far  away  beyond  Jerusalem  in 
'  Bagada  and  Axinarri.'  The  first  name  is,  of  course,  put  for  Baghdad, 
but  it  has  not,  apparently,  been  remarked  before  that  the  last  name  must 
undoubtedly  he  a  corruption  of  Samarra  above  Baghdad,  where  between 
the  years  88(i  and  892  the  caliphs  held  their  court,  and  hence  were 
residing  at  the  very  time  when  Bernard  was  making  his  pilgrimage. 

Mr,  Beazley  devotes  his  fifth  chapter  to  *  Commercial  and  Missionary 
Travel,*  and  begins  by  describing  the  great  trade  routes  of  the  early 
middle  ages.  The  most  interesting  and  important  fact  of  this 
period  is  undoubtedly  the  secret  of  silk  manufacture  which  two 
Persian  monks  made  known  to  Europe  in  the  year  552,  As  Procopius 
tells  U9,  they  explained  to  the  Emperor  Justinian  that  silk  was  not 
a  species  of  wool  combed  off  the  leaves  of  trees  (as  everybody  in 
Europe  then  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Virgil,  more  recently  con- 
firmed by  the  fabulist  Solinus),  but  that  it  was  spun  by  a  caterpillar, 
whose  eggs  being  imported  (or  smuggled)  into  the  empire,  might  pro^-ide 
Chrietendom  with  a  new  industry,  and  thus  keep  at  home  the  money 
hitherto  sent  abroad  to  the  Chinese  and  Persian  merchants.  The  setjucl 
of  the  story  may  be  read  in  the  pages  of  the  work  under  review,  and 
the*  folly  of  the  government  *  at  Constantinople  might  be  matched  by 
later  instances  than  tliis  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  In  his  section  on 
*  Missionary  Travel  *  Jklr,  Beazley  gives  a  very  fidl  ficcount  of  the  won- 
derful spread  of  Christianity  throughout  Central  and  Southern  Asia  due 
to  the  heretical  Nestorian  church  ;  and  orthodox  Europe*  in  later  ages; 
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hsLS  not  sufficiently  remembered  the  debt  which  both  civilisation  and 
science  owe  to  the  fostering  care  of  these  Asiatic  Christians.  For  cen- 
turies, as  our  author  points  out,  this  was  '  the  chief  representative  of 
Christianity  in  Asia,  the  honoured  teacher  of  early  Arabic  science,  and 
the  strongest  link  between  Greek  and  Moslem  knowledge. ...  Its  adhe^* 
rents,  in  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great,  must  have  been  numbered  bj 
millions :  probably  a  greater  following  then  looked  up  to  the  patriarch  of 
Baghdad  than  to  any  Catholic  pontiff.*  This  last  assertion  is  one  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  be  difficult  either  to  prove 
or  disprove.  Undoubtedly  Baghdad  in  the  time  of  Harun-ar-BashId  was  a 
centre  of  Christian  energy  that  embraced  India  and  China  in  the  scope  of 
its  labours.  The  celebrated  Singanfu  inscription,  of  which  a  full  account  is 
here  given,  is  proof  of  what  had  taken  place  in  China  down  to  the  year 
781 ;  and  Mr.  Beazley  might  further  have  made  some  mention  of 
other  Nestorian  inscriptions,  such  as  that  of  Kara-Balgassun,  recently 
attributed,  by  Professor  Schlegel,  to  a  date  between  the  years  825  and 
882.  As  against  the  assumption  that  Christianity  was  a  dominant  faith 
in  central  Asia,  at  any  rate  during  the  early  half  of  the  seventh  century, 
may  be  put  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  traveller  Hiouen-Thsang,  who 
visited  this  region  between  629  and  646,  says  nothing  about  the  Nestor- 
ians ;  though  possibly  a  Buddhist  pilgrim  would  hardly  expatiate  on  a 
matter  of  so  little  importance  to  him  as  whether  or  not  he  met  with  any 
adherents  of  a  rival  creed.  Every  year  brings  us  fresh  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  this  Nestorian  church,  and  in  view  of  a  second  edition,  Mr. 
Beazley  may  be  referred  to  the  forthcoming  publication,  by  the  French 
government,  of  the  acts  of  thirteen  councils  assembled  by  the  patriarchs 
of  Ctesiphon  (Seleucia)  between  the  years  410  and  694,  which  M.  Chabot 
has  recently  undertaken  to  edit. 

In  his  next  chapter,  our  author  passes  on  to  the  discussion  of  what 
was  regarded  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  science  of  patristic  geography,  and 
has  grouped  his  materials  under  three  sections — namely,  the  Fabulists, 
headed  by  Solinus,  commonly  called  *  Pliny's  Ape  * ;  the  Statisticians,  of 
whom  Dicuil  is  a  good  example  ;  and  lastly,  the  Cosmographers,  repre- 
sented by  Cosmas,  who,  being  veiy  orthodox,  denied  the  roundness  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Beazley  gives  himself  much  pains  to  explain  what  really  was 
the  belief  of  erudite  men  during  the  middle  ages  in  these  matters.  It 
must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  our  author  has  strangely  blundered  in 
the  editions  from  which  he  quotes.  Taking  Solinus,  for  example :  it  may 
possibly  be  of  use  to  devote  a  couple  of  pages  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
158  manuscripts  of  the  '  Collectanea  '  existing  in  the  various  European 
libraries ;  but,  when  indicating  '  the  editions  of  the  principal  texts,' 
it  is  absolutely  misleading  the  student  to  quote  those  published  in  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  when  there  is  a  second 
edition  by  Theodor  Mommsen  to  refer  to,  which  appeared  as  late  as 
1895.  The  first-named  editions  are  just  those  which  anyone  should 
be  warned  not  to  use.  Again,  for  some  occult  reason,  our  author,  when 
mentioning  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne,  invariably  writes  his  name 
Einhard^,  and  that  this  is  no  mere  typographical  error  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  this  spelling  is  repeated  on  pp.  172,  202,  825,  and  889.  Further, 
the  edition  of  Einhard  quoted  is  that  of    1521 — can  it  be  possible 
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that  Mr,  Beazley  ig  unacquainted  with  either  Pertz  or  Jaff<&?  Worse 
still  is  the  heresy  committed  in  the  matter  of  the  Gothic  historian 
Jordanisp  Gibboni  it  is  true,  names  him  Jornandcs  ;  but  the  edition  by 
^Mommsen  in  the  *  Monumenta  Germanic   Historica '  (1B82)  is  entitled 

*  Jordanis  Romana  et  Getica/  Mr.  Beazley,  however,  evidently  considers 
himself  better  informed  than  Mommsea,  for  he  writes  *  Jordanis  '  sconi- 
fully,  in  inverted  commas,  on  p.  252,  and  while  elsewhere  {on  pp.  308,  311^ 
81-1,  and  866)  putting  JornandeSt  on  p,  805  he  falls  foul  of  the  Anonymous 
Ravenna  geogiupher,  in  whoso  work  (to  qaote  the  dictum  of  our  author) 

*  Jornandes,  the  historian  of  the  Goths  .  ,  ,  regularly  appears  as  Jordanis, 
and  the  blunders  of  his  place-name  transcripts  too  often  prove  him  equally 
servile  and  ignorant.'  In  this  latter  point  Mr.  Beazley  himself  is  not 
impeccable,  as  there  will  he  occasion  to  point  out  when  speaking  of  the 
oriental  names  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  work ;  but  even 
among  western  names  our  author  shows  a  curious  habit,  for  on  p.  205  we 
find  mention  of  *  the  Padus  and  the  Adige/  when  decidedly  *  the  Po  and 
the  Adige  '  would  suffice,  or  if  we  must  be  classical,  then  let  it  be  *  the 
PeuIus  and  the  A  thesis/  Other  instances  of  a  similar  character  occur  : 
botli  Amalphl  and  Maurumna  seem  needlessly  archaic. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  present  work  deals  with  the  Arab  geographers. 
and  hero,  though  there  are  many  points  to  praise,  there  are  aleo  not  a  few 
requiring  alteration  in  a  second  edition.  On  the  subject  of  *  the  earlier 
Arabic  geography '  ilr.  Beazley  has  much  to  say  that  is  interesting ;  he 
supplies  a  good  account  of  the  first  ventures  of  the  Moslems  into  the  China 
seas,  and  discnsses  with  judgment  the  question  of  how  far  the  immortal 
voyages  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor  in  the  *  Thousand  and  one  Nights  *  rest 
on  matter  of  fact*  I  venture,  however,  to  say  that  he  is  unjust  to  the 
Arabs  when  he  writes  {p.  894 )  that  their  '  geography,  in  especial,  lacks 
concise  and  orderly  treatment.'  As  an  example  to  the  contrary,  let  Mr, 
Beazley  turn  to  the  description  of  Mesopotamia  by  Ibn  8erapion  ;  and  it 
is  hardly  the  fault  of  the  Arabs  that  they  were  *  wanting  in  those  great 
discoveries  that  rewarded  the  daring  of  European  sailors  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries/  The  tenth  centur-y  preceded  the  fifteenth,  and 
yet  from  Basra  to  China  was  a  longer  journey  than  ever  the  ships  of  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator  took,  though  the  Portuguese  mariners  came  full  six 
hundred  years  after  Ibn  Wahb,  who  sailed  to  Khanfu  and  had  the  remark- 
able interview  with  the  emperor  of  China,  of  which  Mr,  Beazley  gives  us 
an  account. 

In  any  serious  work  the  reader  has  a  right  to  inquire  what  may  be 
the  author's  qualifications  as  a  gnide,  and  Mr.  Beazley  would  assuredly 
have  done  well  to  state  io  his  preface  whether,  as  he  wag  treating  at 
some  length  of  Arab  geography,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Arabic 
language,  or  was  solely  dependent  for  information  on  translations,  In 
the  latter  case  (had  the  fact  been  confessed)  errors  would  have  been  put 
down  to  the  discredit  of  the  translators —who,  as  a  well-known  Italian 
proverb  declaresp  are  often  traitors.  But  since  our  author  says  nothing  on 
this  point,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  he  does  know  at  least  some  Arabic, 
just  as  the  presumption  is,  for  the  earlier  portion  of  his  work,  that  he 
knows  Greek.  Now  it  is  assuredly  unfortunate  that  in  the  spelling  of 
Arab  proper  names  *  M,  Beinaud  baa  been  usually  followed,'  for  that 
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eminent  geographer  wrote  in  French,  and  in  an  Englisli  book  any  English 
system  of  transliteration  is  preferable  to  a  foreign  one.  Instances  of 
very  incorrect  speEing  of  names  might  be  given  almost  from  every  page» 
the  '  Emosaid  family  '  (pp.  49,  463),  about  whom  a  good  deal  of  curious 
information  ia  given,  is  certainly  a  had  case,  while  Ibn  Vahab,  Al^/yayhany, 
and  the  like,  are  needlessly  monstrous.  The  facts  of  history,  for  which 
there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  Arab  authors,  should  be  correctly  stated  in 
any  work  that  aims  at  being  scholarly  ;  and  Mr,  Beazley  would  do  well 
in  his  next  edition  to  correct  the  statement  (p.  IGO)  that  *Abd-ar-Rahmaii  I 
was  welcomed  in  Spain  as  the  true  Commander  of  the  Faithful  who 
began  the  western  caliphate  of  Cordova*  This  'Abd-ar- Rahman  had 
much  ado  to  get  the  Spanish  Arabs  to  recognise  him  as  Amir,  and  it  was 
only  a  century  and  a  hall  after  his  date  that  the  seventh  successor  to  the 
first  *Abd-ar-liahman  ventured  to  call  himself  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
fuL  Again,  to  be  exact,  Al-Mansur  was  not  *  the  innnediate  predecessor 
of  Haroun-al-Raschid/  as  stated  on  p,  48,  seeing  that  two  caliphs  reigned 
between. 

In  geographical  matters  one  might  reasonably  expect  greater  accuracy 
from  Mr,  lieaxley  than  in  historical  details,  since  geography  is  his  especial 
subject*  He,  however,  asserts  strange  things.  Thus  the  reader  must  be 
warned  that '  Ban'a^  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabaeans,'  is  certainly  not  the 
same  place  as  *  Zaphar/  as  is  stated  on  p,  207  ;  and  why  not  vrrhe  Zafar  ? 
it  is  not  a  Greek  word.  Then  Rai  (Rhages),  the  ruins  of  which  may  be 
seen  close  to  Tehran,  does  not  lie  in  Tabaristan  (see  p.  242),  nor  is  Halwan 
(sL4:)  *  close  to  Baghdad/  seeing  that  Hulwfm  is  in  Persia,  a  hundred  miles 
distant  as  the  crow  tlies,  and  further  by  road  measurement.  The  remark 
(p.  402)  on  *  I>jordjan{ieh)  on  the  Aral  sea,*  is  even  more  misleading,,  for 
it  is  here  implied  that  Jurjan  and  Jurjaniyj-ah  (as  the  names  would  he 
more  correctly  written)  are  identical  places  ;  the  fact  being  that  while  the 
former  is  a  province  of  Persia,  the  latter  is  the  medieval  name  of  the 
town  of  Urganj,  the  old  capital  of  what  we  now  call  the  khanate  of  Khiva, 
After  first  stating  a  fact  correctly,  Mr,  Beazley  has  sometimes  the  mis* 
fortune  to  alter  it  subsequently  for  the  worse.  Thus  Kalah,  the  celebrated 
half-way  port  of  call  between  Basra  and  the  Chinese  seas,  is  correctly 
given  on  p.  898  as  *  in  the  Malay  peninsula,'  and  elsewhere  spoken  of  as 
the  *  Malay  emporium/  but  on  p,  4G0  weare  treated  to  a  new  method  of 
spelling,  namely,  *  Kolah,'  as  though  it  were  a  different  place,  and  the 
reader  is  further  mystified  by  the  identiBcation  added  in  a  note  '  Kolaba, 
near  Bombay/  Sufficient  care  is  not  taken  by  the  author  even  in  the 
quotation  of  his  English  authorities.  On  p.  443  it  is  implied  that 
Lane  is  responsible  for  a  statement  concerning  the  chief  devil  on  the 
island  of  Kasil  (in  the  first  voyage  of  Sindbad),  namely,  that  his  name 
was  *El'Dejjal,  head  of  the  genii  in  rebellion  agaijist  Allah.*  Now 
Ed*Dejjal,  as  it  requires  but  a  small  acquaintance  with  Moslem  lore  to 
know,  is  the  Arah  name  for  the  Antichrist,  about  whom  many  legends 
are  current  in  the  cast  as  in  the  west,  and  turning  for  the  passage  quoted 
to  note  17  of  chapter  xx.  in  the  translation  of  the  '  Thousand  and  one 
Nights/  WG  find  that  Lane  fully  explains  about  the  Antichrist  under  the 
title  of  Ed-Dejjal,  and  nowhere  says  this  is  *  the  name  of  Ihe  chief  devil  • 
on  the  Kasil  island*    Equally  unpardonable  is  the  nonsense  set  down 
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on  p.  453,  where  it  is  atate^l  tliat  the  third  of  tlie  terrestrial  paradises 
is  called  *  the  valley  of  the  Aileh/  No  such  paradise  exists.  Ibn  Haukal, 
the  author  quoted,  wrote  Nahr-al-UbulMt,  *  the  canal  of  Ubullah/  the 
town  near  Basra,  and  if  our  author  cannot  refer  to  the  text,  he  may  turn 
to  the  *  Assemblies  of  Hariri/  translated  by  Chcnery  (i.  3G8),  where  he 
will  find  full  elucidation  of  the  subject,  and,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  make  due 
correction. 

As  confirming  the  suspicion  that,  though  he  nowhere  confesses  to  it, 
Mr*  Beazley  is  unacquainted  with  any  Arabic,  the  I'eader  will  find  that 

•  Mukadassi  *  {sic),  though  described  as  '  interesting/  is  said  (p.  425)  not 
to  *  call  for  notice  in  an  account  like  this,  w]iich  only  deals  with  repre- 
sentative persons  and  events/  Now  such  a  \iew  is  hardly  what  anyone 
who  had  read  Mukaddasi  would  be  likely  to  hold,  but  then  this 
authority  is  unforttmately  inaccesihle  in  any  translation.  The  same 
remark  apphes  to  the  geographer  described  (p,  4M)  under  the  name  of 

*  Alkateb  *  .  .  [who]  flourished  about  a.d.  890/  and  whose  work  is 
described  as  possessing  *  little  or  nothing  of  original  vahie/  Al-Katib 
means  simply  the  scribe  or  secretary,  and  it  is  not  a  proper  name.  This 
so-called  *  Alkateb  *  is  generally  better  known  as  Yakubi,  whose  history 
and  geography  are  both  works  of  much  original  value,  for  anyone  who 
can  consult  the  texts  in  the  admirable  editions  of  Professors  de  Goeje  and 
Hoatsma.  These  instances  of  corrigenda  might  be  added  to  considerably, 
for  the  fact  is  that  Mr,  Beazley  is  hardly  fair  on  his  own  acquirements  when 
he  attempts  to  supplement  his  account  of  Latin  and  Greek  geographers 
by  an  excursion  into  Moslem  fields.  Still,  even  this  chapter  on  '  Non- 
Christian  Geography  of  the  Early  Middle  Ages  '  has  much  good  in  it, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  contain  trustworthy  information.  But  if  the 
author  would  eitlier  learn  a  little  Arabic,  or  get  some  friendly  Orientahst 
to  correct  his  proofs  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work^  the  book  would  be 
of  great  service  to  studentg  of  medieval  geography,  more  especially  if,  in 
his  quotations^  he  were  to  eschew  sixteenth  century  editions,  however 
interesting  these  may  be  from  a  bibliographical  point  of  view* 

Guy  le  STnAxoE* 


Books  and  their  Makers  Jurintj  the  Middle  Ages,  By  Geo.  Ha\tsn 
Putnam,  A3I.  Yob  L  (New  York  and  London:  G.  P.Putnam's 
Sons.     189G.) 

To  quote  the  second  title,  this  is  *  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  literature  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.*  Such  an  extension  of  the 
limits  of  the  middle  ages  is  probably  unique,  but  any  criticism  it  may 
provoke  does  not  apply  to  this  first  volume,  which  deals  mainly  nith 
*  books  in  manuscript '  and  ends  with  an  account  of  the  early  German, 
Dutch,  and  Italian  printers.  With  its  clear  type  and  excellent  paper  it 
is  outwardly  fair  to  look  upon,  and,  judging  from  the  imposing  hst  of 
authorities  with  which  it  opens,  the  writer  must  be  credited  with  no 
ordinary  industry.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  book  is  not  so  satis- 
factory, and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  Mr*  Putnam  possesses  thai 
intimate  knowledge  of  Latin  which  is  one  of  the  first  eflseutials  for  the 
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study  of  medieval  literature.  Such  solecisms  as  plantei  (for  plutei^ 
bookshelves),  optcs  major,  and  many  others  are  perhaps  due  primarily 
to  the  printer,  but  by  going  out  of  his  way  to  add  English  renderings  to 
all  his  Latin  quotations  he  has  supplied  a  measure  of  his  scholarship 
which  is  not  reassuring.  His  critical  faculty,  too,  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
a  high  order ;  otherwise  he  would  hardly  quote  freely  from  the  psendo- 
Ingulphy  or  reproduce  the  exploded  figment  of  Alfred's  connexion  with 
Oxford  as  a  substantial  fact.  In  the  latter  case,  by  the  way,  the  reference 
is  to  '  Ziegelbauer,  i.  826,'  i,e,,  according  to  the  bibliographical  list,  H. 
Ziegelbauer's  '  Observationes  Literariae  S.  Benedicti,'  Leipzig,  1784. 
Such  a  work  may  possibly  exist,  but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it,  and  the 
volume  and  page  are  those  of  M.  Ziegelbauer's  '  Historia  Bei  Literariae 
ordinis  S.  Benedicti,'  Augsburg,  1754.  Signs  of  haste  and  carelessness 
are,  in  fact,  only  too  frequent.  Thus  '  Jordaeus  '  (p.  19,  for  Jordanes), 
Bicluxrd  of  Wendover  (p.  104),  and  Vincenties  of  Beauvais  (p.  170,  St. 
Vincent  p.  882)  are  mentioned  as  authors ;  William  of  Malmesbury,  Odo 
of  Deuil,  and  Abbot  Suger  of  St.  Denys  are  classed  together  (p.  68)  as 
eZet;ent/i*centnry  historians ;  and  '  Omons,'  a  mere  scribe,  still  figures  (p. 
142)  as  author  of  the  *  Image  du  Monde,'  long  ago  shown  to  have  been 
written  by  Gautier  de  Metz.  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Putnam  seems  to  be  unaware  (p.  148)  that  Gautier's  Virgil  really  was  the 
'  Bard  of  Mantua,'  though  in  his  grotesque  medieval  disguise  of  a  magi- 
cian. On  p.  150  we  have  the  remarkable  statement  that '  in  Christ  Church 
Canterbury  ...  a  Ubrary  at  Durham  was  built  about  1425  by  Arch- 
bishop  Chichele,'  and  on  p.  171  it  is  said  that  the  Ubrary  of  John,  duke 
of  Bedford,  *  finally  found  place  in  the  Bodleian  collection.'  Apparently 
Bedford  is  here  confounded  with  his  brother  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester ; 
but  what  Mr.  Putnam  means  by  saying  that  something  happened  at  Paris 
•  as  late  as  1618,  in  the  reign  of  diaries  IX'  (p.  206),  and  that  Selden, 
who  died  in  1654,  wished  to  borrow  a  book  from  the  Bodleian  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  in  the  reign  of  George  II  (p.  187),  baffles  conjee* 
ture. 

But  in  spite  of  its  defects,  of  which  the  above  are  only  a  few  samples, 
together  with  a  general  lack  of  method  which  makes  some  portions 
appear  like  a  medley  of  more  or  less  disjointed  notes,  the  book  is  by  no 
means  without  value.  The  history  of  the  diffusion  of  literature  is  an 
interesting  subject,  upon  which  more  information  in  an  accessible  form  is 
certainly  desirable,  and  Mr.  Putnam  therefore  merits  a  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  large  amount  of  materials  he  has  collected.  At 
the  same  time,  if  this  volume  is  ever  to  become  a  trustworthy  guide, 
it  must  be  rigorously  revised,  its  authorities  must  be  properly  weighed,  and 
references  more  systematically  given.  G.  F.  Wabner. 

A  History  of  Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Church. 
By  Henby  Chables  Lea,  LL.D.  Three  volumes.  (Philadelphia: 
Lea  Brothers  k  Co.    1896.) 

This  work  is,  as  the  author's  name  would  lead  us  to  expect,  marked 
throughout  by  an  erudition  which  involves  a  most  laborious  collection  of 
widely -scattered  details,  and  by  a  praiseworthy  effort  after  historic  imparti- 
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ality.  The  object,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  *  to  write  a  history,  not  a 
polemical  treatise.*  *  With  this  objecfc,'  Dr.  Lea  continues,  *  I  have  abstained 
from  consulting  protestant  writers,  and  have  confined  myself  exclusively 
to  the  original  sources  and  to  cathoHc  authorities,  confident  that  what 
might  thus  be  lost  in  completeness  wonld  be  compensated  by  accuracy* 
...  I  have  purposely  been  sparing  of  comment.'  His  confidence  is  surely 
justified,  yet  the  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  regi'et  that  such  admirable 
impartiality  in  the  general  pkn  of  the  work  haB  not  been  quite  effectual 
in  checking  incidental  manifestations  of  contempt  for  certain  mental 
attitudes  which^  however  childish  or  sophisticated,  have  yet  considerable 
historical  interest.  Since  it  is  in  its  historical  character  that  this  book 
demands  a  notice  in  this  Review,  it  seems  necessary  to  point  out  wherein 
it  falls  short  of  first-rate  historical  excellence.  In  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  attempt  to  deal  with  pre-Christian  origins,  whether  Hellenic  or  Jewish, 
That  the  medieval  system  of  confession  and  absolution  did  not  belong  to 
primitive  Christianity  is  a  fact  that  demands  some  inquiry  as  to  whether 
any  of  its  material  came  from  the  piacular  rites  of  the  Mysteries,  or  the  sick* 
bed  confesaion  of  the  Jews.  Perhaps,  however,  this  side  of  the  subject  is  as 
yet  too  8p6culati%-e  for  handling  except  in  a  special  treatise.  Certainly 
the  influence  of  general  outside  conditions  and  institutions  on  the 
development  of  the  system  is  treated  in  an  able  and  interesting  way  in 
the  chapters  on  '  Jurisdiction  '  and '  Redemption  of  Penance,'  which  show 
how  the  ideas  of  wergild  and  other  commtitations,  franchises  and  Uberties, 
and  the  other  legal  conceptions  of  the  middle  ages  were  early  transferred 
from  the  secular  to  the  ecclesiastical  sphere. 

Again,  since  this  is  professedly  a  historical  work,  we  may  regret  that 
the  arrangement  is  not  such  as  to  bring  out  clearly  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  institutions  in  question.  Certain  historical  landmarks  are 
pointed  out  in  various  connexions,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the  decree 
of  the  Lateran  council  {1215)  which  enforced,  on  the  part  of  every  one, 
confession  at  least  once  a  year  to  his  own  priest*  The  growth  from  the 
disciplinary  to  the  sacramental  character  is  traced  in  the  regulations  of 
some  monastic  orders,  because  they  seem 

to  throw  an  important  light  upon  the  trail  si  ti  on  firom  tlie  ancient  custom  of 
public  confesiiion  in  the  congregation  to  the  innovation  of  auricular  confession. 
They  furnish  ub  {si^}  a  nearly  perfect  and  unbroken  chain  of  tradition  preserving 
that  ancient  custom  down  to  ibe  times  of  the  schoolmen  aod  the  development 
of  penitence  as  a  sacrament. 

The  changes  by  which  the  old  penitentiaries  were  superseded  and  more 
latitude  allowed  to  the  confessors  ;  the  decline  in  rigour  as  the  desire 
to  make  confession  an  nniversal  custom  took  form ;  the  stricter  insistence 
on  the  seal  of  confession,  which  naturally  arose  from  the  other  changes ; 
the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  from  seventy  to  laxity  and  back,  as  one 
or  the  other  seemed  to  carry  with  it  more  dangers— these  are  treated 
not  in  chronological  order,  but  under  the  heads  denoting  various  por- 
tions of  the  subject.  Thus  the  march  of  the  whole  process  is  somewhat 
obscured,  and  aome  repetition,  or  scattering  of  what  would  naturally  go 
together,  is  frequently  involved.  For  example,  the  distinctions  made 
between  Attrition  and  Contrition  come  in  the  chapter  *  On  the  Pardon  of 
Sin/  in  that  on '  Bequisites  for  Absolution,'  and  elsewhere.  The  ques- 
voii,  am, — HO.  3tLvu.  h  n 
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tion  how  to  deal  with  forgotten  or  doubtful  sinfl meets  us  in  more.ihiAii 
one  part  of  the  book.  Chapter  xx.,  on  the  '  Classification  of  Sins,'  is 
very  interesting,  as  showing  the  effect  of  the  judicial  and  sacramental 
view  of  sin  and  its  removal  on  the  system  of  Roman  GathoUo  ethics. 
The  chapters  on  '  Satisfaction  '  and  ^  Probabilism  and  Casuistry '  contlun 
accounts  of  the  attempted  reforms  of  Leopold  I  of  Tuscany,  of.  the 
division  within  the  Jesuit  body  as  to  Probabilism,  and  of  the  character 
of  St.  Alfonso  Liguori  and  his  system  of  Equiprobabilism,  which  we 
should  like  to  see  treated  at  greater  length.  The  chapter  on  'the 
'  Influence,  of  Confession/  is  hardly  satisfactory,  since,  as  Dr.  Lea  allows^ 
a  comparison  between  the  criminal  statistics  in  a  country  where  confession 
is  practised  and  in  one  where  it  is  not  can  afford  but  an  imperfect 
criterion  as  to  its  general  moral  effects. 

The  third  volume  of  the  work,  which  has  appeared  since  pur  notice  of 
the  first  two  volumes  was  in  type,  deals  with  Lidulgences.    This  portion 
of  the  subject  had  naturally  come  up  for  incidental  treatment  i|i  the 
previous  volumes,  especially  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a  confessor,  the 
reservation  of  special  cases,  and  the  practical  desuetude  of  severe  penance. 
Indulgences  are,  however,  sufficiently  important  in  ecclesiastical  theory 
and  history  to  justify  a  separate  investigation.  Dr.  Lea  shows  their  origin 
in  the  early  commutations  of  penance,  and  proceeds  to  the  change  in  their 
purport  which  came  with  the  growth  of  the  theory  of  the  '  Treasure*  and 
the  non-sacramental  character  attributed  to  them  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
He  shows  how  the  withdrawal  of  them  from  the  sphere  of  orders  to  that 
of  jurisdiction  favoured  the  assumption  of  all  control  over  them  by  the 
popes.    It  is  evident  from  their  early  character  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  absolution,  and  can  only  remit  a  pocnat  not  a  culpa.    Yet  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distinction  was  not  generally  under- 
stood by  ordinary  people,  and  that  papal  authority  might  be  cited  for 
the  confusion.    Dr.  Lea  considers  that,  in  spite  of  the  injunctions  to 
confession  and  penance  in  the  bulls  granting  indulgences,  '  the  sacrament 
of  penance  would  have  grown  obsolete  had  the  church  been  left  to  its 
own  devices  and  not  forced  to  a  reform.'    This,  of  course,  is  only  after 
the  scanty  grants  of  indulgences  had  been  superseded,  for  financial 
purposes,  by  a  policy  of  lavish  gifts  on  advantageous  conditions.    With 
regard  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  Dr.  Lea  considers  that  it 
'  effected  little  reformation  in  the  matter  of  indulgences,  for  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  grosser  abuses  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the 
competition  with  protestantism,  since; .  .  .  where  that  competition  di^  not 
exist,  as  in  Spain,  the  old  abuses  continued  to  flourish.'    Of  course  Dr. 
Lea  does  not  omit  to  mention  the  efforts  made,  within  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  matter,  nor  yet  the  arguments  of  some 
modem  writers  who  are  favourable  to  indulgences  on  moral  grounds ;  but 
his  own  opinion  is  that  *  the  Church  is  fully  committed  to  laxity.' 

The  connection  of  the  whole  system  with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
and  the  desire  of  the  living  to  assist  the  dead,  is,  of  course,  an  impoi^tant 
part  of  the  subject.  The  pre-Christian  feasts  for  the  dead  are  referred 
to,  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  they  are  regarded  as  offering  a  mere 
analogy  or  an  instance  of  survival  or  continuity.  Similarly  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  Dr.  Lea's  opinion  whether  the  confraternities  which 
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obtained  indalgences,  and  of  which  an  interesting  account  is  given  in 
chapter  xi.,  had  any  direct  connexion  with  the  thiasai,  eranoi,  and  other 
associations  of  antiquity. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  may  be  described  as  mainly  chrono- 
logical, with  lengthy  digressions  on  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
subject.  This  method  necessitates  a  good  deal  of  cross  reference  and  a 
want  of  continuity.  For  instance,  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences, 
founded  in  1669,  is  not  described  before  p.  560,  though  it  has  to  be  referred 
to  earlier.  The  general  theoretical  principles  are  explained  most  clearly 
in  the  discussion  of  quasi-judicial  questions  which  the  various  contro- 
versies were  continually  opening.  The  digressions  and  incidental  notices 
are  not  the  least  important  part  of  this  learned  and  elaborate  study. 

Alice  Gabdner. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Ch/wrch  of  England.    By  H.  0. 
Wakeman.    (London  :  Bivington,  Percival,  &  Co.    1896.) 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  excellent  work,  which  is  conceived 
in  a  lofty  spirit  and  adequately  carried  out.  The  main  idea  of  the  con- 
tinuous development  of  the  church  of  England  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
Justice  is  done  to  the  great  characters,  its  leaders  and  its  enemies,  who 
made  its  history.  The  abiding  results  of  the  passing  phases  are  always 
plainly  presented.  There  is  always  a  wide  sweep  of  generalisation  and  at 
the  same  time  a  remarkable  freedom  from  inaccuracy  and  great  fulness 
of  detail.  If  the  plan  of  the  work  had  permitted  it  (and  limits  of  size 
had  allowed)  full  notes  and  references  would  have  displayed  a  fulness  of 
research  and  knowledge  so  easily  controlled  as  to  escape  a  superficial 
reader.  This  fulness  has  secured  a  constant  freshness :  the  story  of  the 
early  English  church,  of  Anselm,  of  Becket,  of  Laud,  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, and  of  Wesley  are  instances  of  it.  Great  power  of  insight  and  a 
rare  ability  in  summing  up  great  movements  is  displayed,  as  in  treating 
of  the  medieval  papacy  (pp.  120,  190,  and  elsewhere),  in  an  estimate 
of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  reformation,  of  the 
puritans,  of  the  restoration  period,  and  of  Anne's  reign  and  occasional  con- 
formity. The  special  characteristics,  excellences,  and  defects  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  are  clearly  traced,  and  the  loss  or  gain  from  its  great  crises 
and  insular  growth  fairly,  although  lovingly,  estimated.  It  is  something 
to  have  a  work  covering  so  long  a  period,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  con- 
stitutional history  and  also  of  a  narrative  of  efiidctive  events,  inspired  by 
historic  instinct  and  enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  It  ought  to  serve  many 
uses  at  home,  and  disabuse  some  foreign  critics  of  notions  they  still  seem 
to  hold.  Peculiarly  good  is  the  treatment  of  liturgical  matters  in  general, 
although  some  exception  might  be  taken  to  the  statement  (p.  812)  that 
'  neither  in  its  original  form  of  1552  nor  in  its  revised  form  of  1559  did  it 
[t.e.  the  Prayer  Book]  receive  any  ecclesiastical  sanction  whatever.'  The 
thirteenth  century  has  never  been  better  summarised  than  in  chapter  vii. 
Many  larger  books  forget  to  notice  as  adequately  the  nonjuring  schism,  with 
its  long  continuance.  The  longer  notes  on  the  papal  supremacy,  royal 
supremacy,  English  orders,  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  the 
eucbaristic  controversy  are  both  concise  and  full.    The  whole  of  the  re- 
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formation  is  well  treated,  although  Henry  is  too  leniently  judged  in  the 
matter  of  the  divorce. 

Some  minor  criticisms  may,  perhaps,  be  made.  General  terms  are 
misleading  if  people  understand  them  differently,  and  the  word  prqtestani 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  author,  following  a  growing  fashion,  uses  it  to 
denote  an  anti-catholic  tendency ;  a  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favoiir  of 
its  restriction  to  the  older  meaning  of  anti-papal.  There  are  apparently 
few  of  those  little  errors  that  so  easily  creep  into  a  concise  summary.  On 
p.  19  iEthelburga  should  be  called  the  sister  of  Eadbald ;  on  p.  21  Felix* 
monastery  should  probably  be  placed  at  Soham  Tony,  not  at  Burgh  Castle, 
which  is  associated  with  Fursey  ;  on  p.  878  Pococke  should  not  be  spoken 
of  as  ejected  from  his  benefice  on  the  ground  of  insufficiency :  Owen*8 
influence  saved  him  that,  although  he  did  lose  his  canonry  at  Christohorch ; 
but  the  mere  accusation  was  scandalous.  On  p.  268  it  would  be  better 
if  the  *  important  doctrinal  statement '  were  mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  the 
learner.  Taking  a  wide  survey  of  the  church's  history,  Mr.  Wakeman 
plainly  indicates  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  to  the  post-restoration 
periods  must  be  ascribed  the  greater  disuse  of  some  practices  (such  as 
confession,  p.  407,  note)  and  points  of  ritual  common  in  the  Caroline  time. 
Deeper  research  and  a  juster  historic  view  of  the  church  justifies  the  con- 
clusion at  which  Mr.  Wakeman  has  naturally  arrived,  but  which  may  as 
naturally  be  unwelcome  to  some.  Perhaps  the  often-repeated  statement 
found  on  pp.  875-6—'  as  a  matter  of  fact,  except  in  London  and  Lanca- 
shire, and  perhaps  in  a  few  other  places,  anarchy  reigned ' — needs  even 
more  qualification.  London  and  Lancashire  were  not  so  different  from 
other  places  after  all,  J.  P.  Whitney. 


SL  Anselm  of  Canterbury  :  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Beligion.  By 
J.  M.  EiQG,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  (London :  Methuen 
&  Co.    1896.) 

This  book  is  intended,  as  its  sub-title  signifies,  to  set  forth  the  place 
filled  by  St.  Anselm  in  the  history  of  religion,  rather  than  to  be  a  mere 
record  of  his  life,  or  even  an  estimate  of  its  importance  in  relation  to  one 
national  church.  Accordingly,  while  it  gives  a  fully  adequate  account  of 
the  archbishop's  life,  and  of  his  struggles  against  the  feudal  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  was  threatening  to  destroy  independence  and  spiritual 
efficiency  in  the  church  of  England,  and,  indeed,  throughout  western 
Christendom,  its  chief  characteristic  is  its  admirable  exposition  of  his 
philosophical  and  devotional  works.  Anselm  is  here  given  his  true  place 
as  a  profound  philosopher  and  keen  dialectician,  the  originator  of  the 
ontological  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  the  exponent  of  the  theory 
of  moral  evil,  which  gave  the  church  a  defence  against  the  attacks  of 
Manicheism,  and  the  champion  of  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  writer  of  devotional  works, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  full  of  exquisite  and  impassioned  tenderness.  In 
other  respects  Mr.  Rigg  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  throw  any 
new  light  on  a  life  that  has  already  been  treated  at  length  by  other 
English,  to  say  nothing  of  French,  biographers  and  historians  writing 
from  such  different  points  of  view  as  Church,  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Rule. 
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Yet  it  is  no  small  thing  thai  wg  have  at  last  an  English  life  of  Anselm  that 
may  fairly  be  callecl  complete,  in  that  it  gives  duo  prominence  to  his  place 
as  a  teacher  and  thinker,  and  while  recording  his  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  the  church  of  England  does  not  omit  to  dwell  on  the  arguments  l>y 
which  in  the  *  Monologion  '  he  attenijits  to  establish  an  accord  between 
faith  and  reason^  and  in  the  *  Proslogion  *  to  demonstrate  the  necessary 
eitistence  of  Godi  or  on  his  brilliant »  if  not  wholly  satisfactory^  apology 
for  the  cathohc  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  '  Cur  Deos  Homo,*  ]^Ir« 
Bigg's  examination  of  these  treatises  is  vigorous  and  scholarly,  and  so 
lucid  as  to  render  tbeoi  perfectly  intelligible  to  readers  unversed  in  philo- 
sophy. Not  less  admirable  is  his  treatment  of  the  *  Meditations  *  and  other 
devotional  works  ;  his  extracts  are  judiciously  chosen  aa  illustrative  of 
the  bent  of  Anselm's  religious  temperament,  which  led  him  at  one  time 
to  ponder  with  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  on  the  need  of  divine  mercy, 
and  at  another  to  pour  forth  burning  words  of  love  and  adoration.  The 
translations  are  excellentj  and  the  metrical  jiaraphrases  of  the  hymns 
singularly  felicitous.  Rejecting,  not  without  good  reason ,  the  *  Carmen  do 
Contemptu  Mundi  *  and  the  manuscript  *  Psalterium  B.  M,  Virginis  *  as  not 
composed  by  Anselm,  Mr,  Rigg  accepts  and  turns  into  English  verse  the 
short  hymns  for  the  canonical  hours,  and  also  claims  for  Anselm  tlje 
authorship  of  the  lovely  '  Mariale/  of  which  ho  translates  several  stanzas 
with  extraordinary  verbal  fidelity.  While  founding  his  story  of  Anselm's 
life  on  the  original  authorities  he  has  not  neglected  to  make  use  of  the 
work  done  by  others.  His  narrative  is  at  once  spirited  and  succinct. 
There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  representation  of  Anselm's 
struggle  to  avoid  taking  the  crozier  into  his  hand  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  archbishopric  as  an  attempt  to  safeguard  the  liberties 
of  the  church  by  declining  investiture,  and  there  is  an  odd  slip  in  a  foot- 
note which  states  that  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were  primates  of 
Ireland  and  '  the  adjacent  islands '  in  virtue  of  the  authority  delegated  to 
St.  Augustine  by  Gregory  the  Great »  W.  Huis't, 


Lincolmhire  Records  :   Abstracts  of  Final  Concords,  temp.  Ric.  I-Een. 
TIL    Vol.  t     (London :  privately  printed.    189G.) 

The  county  record  societies  founded  of  recent  years  represent  a  phase  of 
the  growing  movement  in  favour  of  the  documentary  method  in  local  as 
ill  general  history.  Haropered»  aa  a  rule,  by  narrow  means,  they  have 
succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  accomplishing  some  valuable  work,  and  in 
frequently  directing  their  attention  to  ihe  local  '  feet  of  fines  '  they  have 
shown  a  wise  discretion.  Not  only  for  topography  and  gencalog}^  but  also 
for  local  customs  and  services  connected  with  the  land,  these  documents 
are  of  high  value.  For  Lincolnshire,  of  which  the  history  has  yet  to  be 
written,  the  evidence  of  these  early  fines  is  of  peculiar  importance  \  for  we 
not  only  have,  in  the  Lindsey  survey,  a  record  of  the  local  landowners  under 
Henry  I.  but  also  possess  in  the  *  Testa  de  Nevill  *  surveys  of  the  county 
and  its  fiefs  at  two  different  periods  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  late  ^Ir.  Eyton  was  tempted  to  collate  these  different 
surveys  and  work  out  the  history  of  the  Lincolnshire  liefs,  with  their 
help,  for  the  century  and  a  half  following  Domesday.     If  an  antifiuary 
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could  be  found  willing  to  attack  the  almost  pathless  jungle  of  his  manu* 
scripts  now  in  the  British  Museum,  he  would  certainly  discover  in  their 
pages  many  connecting  links  of  the  greatest  service.  One  may  instance  the 
case  of  Osbert  the  sheriff,  an  eleventh-century  tenant,  who  here  appears 
as  the  antecessor  of  Hugh  Bardolf  and  Robert  the  chamberlain  in  1222. 
Another  reason  for  welcoming  these  Lincolnshire  documents  is,  as  the 
editors  observe,  the  Danish  character  of  the  county.  The  persistence  of 
the  Scandinavian  element  in  the  personal  nomenclature  of  the  district  is 
here  abundantly  illustrated.  It  may  also  be  observed,  we  are  here  told, 
in  the  local  tenures ;  but  for  this  every  document  would  have  to  be  speci- 
ally examined.  This  volume  could  be  made  by  a  good  local  antiquary 
the  subject  of  an  excellent  monograph.  One  has  only  space  to  glance  at 
such  services  as  that  of  the  three  Lincolnshire  manors  on  the  Arsic  fief, 
owing  ward  at  Dover  Castle  ( Arsic*s  being  one  of  the  Dover  *  custodiae  '), 
and  the  free  tenement  at  '  Kateby,'  of  which  the  holders  (1226)  had  to 
provide  a  pack  horse  for  every  army  of  Wales,  besides  collecting  the 
sheriff's  aid  from  the  local  '  soke,'  summoning  *  all  the  knights  of  the 
barony '  of  John  de  Bayeux  to  his  court,  collecting  scutages  within  the 
barony,  and  executing  distresses. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  know  by  what  standard  one 
should  judge  the  record  work  of  amateurs.  The  gratitude  that  is  rightly 
due  to  those  who  voluntarily  undertake  an  arduous  and  valuable  work 
makes  one  loth  to  insist  on  the  highest  standard  of  exactitude ;  yet  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  *  forinsec  service '  which  occurs  so  regularly  in  these 
records,  and  is  so  difficult  to  define,  is  not  happily  termed  'foreign 
service,*  nor  rightly  explained  in  the  brief  introduction.  Acquitting 
'  Martin  and  his  whole  sequel  of  all  naifty  for  ever '  is  a  phrase  likely  to 
puzzle  the  average  reader.  It  may  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
first  of  these  'concords,'  which  belongs  to  1187,  is  not  preserved  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  but  at  the  British  Museum.  J.  H.  Round. 


The  Tale  of  Throiid  of  Gate,  commonly  called  Fcereyinga  Sa/ja* 
Englished  by  F.  York  Powell,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.     (London  :   David  Nutt.     1896.) 

Mr.  York  Powell  discussed  the  formation  of  *  Faereyinga  Saga  '  in  a 
paper  contributed  to  the  journal  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society  in  1894 
(Folk  LorCf  vol.  v.  p.  97),  and  repeats  his  theofy  in  the  introduction  to 
his  translation  of  the  saga.  His  analysis  of  the  saga  into  its  elements 
has  not  been  questioned,  and  may  be  recommended  to  students  as  pointing 
out  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  adulteration  and  contamination,  which 
may  be  detected  also  in  other  Icelandic  works,  according  to  the  indica- 
tions here  set  forth.  Apart  from  its  historical  value,  the  Icelandic  saga  of 
the  Faroes  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  all  the  northern  stories,  and  one  of 
the  best  composed,  in  spite  of  the  intrusion  of  a  certain  amount  of  irrele- 
vant matter.  It  has  not  the  perfect  balance,  the  strict  observance  of 
unities,  to  be  found,  for  example,  in  *  Hrafnkels  Saga  ; '  the  tragic  plot  is 
not  elaborated  with  tho  same  conscious  energy  as  in  the  atory  of  *  Gisli 
the  Outlaw ; '  but  it  belongs  distinctly  to  the  order  of  saga  in  which  there 
is  a  coherent  story  and  not  a  mere  loose  assemblage  of  local  anecdotes^ 
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changing  the  interest  repeatedly  and  never  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
The  peculiar  distinction  of  '  Faereyinga  Saga '  is  pointed  out  in  the  title 
chosen  by  Mr.  York  Powell  for  his  English  version.  Thrond  of  Gate  is 
the  adversary  in  the  story,  not  the  ostensible  hero.  The  hero  is  Sig- 
mund  Brestisson,  a  hero  of  the  type  of  Gunnar  in  '  Njdla/  in  whom  are  in- 
cluded all  the  virtue,  valour,  and  glory  imaginable  in  the  minds  of  north- 
em  artists,  yet  without  making  him  into  the  '  faultless  monster  *  of  the 
conventional  heroic  literature.  Against  this  radiant  personage  is  set  the 
contrast  of  the  dark  and  dangerous  Thrond,  his  enemy.  But  such  is  the 
impartiality  of  the  story  and  the  superiority  of  the  author  to  all  the 
temptations  of  vulgar  moral  instruction  that  Thrond  is  left  in  the  end 
the  most  important  character  in  the  book.  It  was  possibly  rather  a 
strong  measure  to  give  his  name  to  the  story,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  original  author  would  have  approved.  It  is  like  changing 
the  name  of  '  Paradise  Lost '  to  '  Satan '  without  the  author's  permission. 
The  critical  view  implied  in  the  new  title  is,  however,  none  the  less  a 
sound  one;  it  is  the  Saul  and  not  the  David  of  the  story  who 
makes  the  strongest  impression,  and  the  power  of  the  story  comes 
out  in  the  way  Thrond  is  represented  after  Sigmund's  death.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Icelandic  sagas  that  their  dramatic  sense  always 
keeps  them  from  injustice  to  the  bad  characters :  they  are  interested  in 
individual  characters  more  than  in  abstract  right  and  wrong.  There  is 
nothing  exceptional,  then,  when  the  wrong  side,  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, turns  out  to  have  a  right  and  a  virtue  of  its  own  ;  but  in  none  of 
the  northern  books  is  this  reversal  of  popular  judgment,  this  dramatic 
protest  against  vulgar  canons  of  morality,  more  thorough  than  in 
*  F(creyinga  Saga.' 

The  translation  falls  little  short  of  a  perfect  solution  of  the  problem 
how  to  render  the  language  of  the  sagas  without  tameness  and  without 
affectation  of  quaint  language.  It  is  hard  to  persuade  people  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  real  and  essential  quaintness  of  medieval  prose  in  other 
languages  that  the  Icelandic  historical  prose  of  the  thirteenth  century  is 
idiomatic,  self-possessed,  and  dignified,  and  generally  quite  unlike  every- 
thing that  is  suggested  by  such  terms  as  '  Gothic '  or  '  medieval ; '  more 
like  the  language  of  Bunyan  than  of  Malory.  Mr.  York  Powell's  ver- 
sion tends  occasionally  to  archaism,  but  never  in  any  extravagant 
degree.  There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  his  transliterations  of  northern 
names  are  really  expedient ;  in  some  cases  they  are  needlessly  confiising, 
as  on  p.  5,  where  '  Southrey '  is  used  both  for  Sudero,  in  the  Faroes, 
and  also  for  the  western  islands  of  Scotland  (Sodor,  without  Man).  It  is 
also  rather  difficult  to  find  one's  way  on  the  map,  where  the  names  are 
neither  Icelandic,  Faroese,  nor  modern  Danish,  but  English  translations. 

The  historical  essence  of  the  book  has  been  extracted  by  Mr.  York 
Powell  in  his  introduction.  The  Faroes  are  not  without  thoir  place  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  and  the  story  of  their  conversion  by  St.  Olaf  and 
his  servant  Sigmund  belongs  as  an  important  episode  to  the  progress  of 
Christendom  in  the  north.  The  modem  history  of  the  Faroes  is  touched 
upon  by  the  translator,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
book  is  his  version  of  the  native  ballad  on  the  hero  of  the  islands.  The- 
history  of  the  Faroes  can  never  be  more  than  a'  footnote  to  history,*  but 
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in  the  great  age  of  the  north  they  bad  their  day,  though  their  people  (to 
apply  Lord  Acton's  formula)  were  more  inclined  to  carry  'flame*  than 
'  fuel.*  The  later  history  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  economists  and 
students  of  manners  and  customs ;  it  may  be  permitted  hereto  call  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  N.  Andersen's  '  Faeroeme,  1600-1709  '  (Ck>penhagen,  1895). 

W.P.  Kbb. 

Le  Livre  de  VAhh&  Guillaume  de  Byckel :  Polyptyque  et  CampUs  de 
VAhhaye  de  Saint-Trond au  Milieu  du  XIII*  Siicle.  Par  H.  PntBrnoB. 
(Oand:  Engelcke.    1896.) 

Owing  to  economic  causes,  which  M.  Pirenne  describes  in  an  excellent 
introduction,  the  worldly  affairs  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Trend  were  in  a  bad 
way  when,  in  1249,  William  of  Byckel  became  its  abbot.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  family  and  had  been  secretary  and  chaplain  to  William  of  Holland, 
the  king  of  the  Romans.  He  only  became  a  monk  in  order  that  he  might 
bo  elected  to  the  abbey.  However  he  seems  to  have  thrown  himself  with 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  restoring  the  dilapidated  fortunes  of  a 
house  which  he  ruled  until  his  death  in  1272.  He  kept  accounts,  and 
these  accounts  M.  Pirenne  has  published.  They  are  full  of  instruction  for 
any  one  who  is  studying  the  economic  affairs  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  they 
supply  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  about  rents,  prices,  crops,  rates 
of  usury,  weights  and  measures.  Even  those  whose  centre  of  interest  lies 
in  England  will  do  well  to  consult  this  book.  For  example,  when  they 
read  that  the  virga,  the  measuring  rod  or  perch  of  Saint  Trend  and  Looz, 
contained  sixteen  pedes  and  one  solea,  que  quidem  solea  continet  circa 
medietatem  unius  pedis,  they  may  hope  that  they  are  obtaining  somedae 
to  the  mystery  of  our  statute  measure,  the  curious  perch  of  sixteen  and  a 
half  feet.  What,  however,  is  of  greater  moment  than  such  hints  as  these 
is  that  M.  Pirenne  has  added  to  the  volume  of  evidence  which  tends  to 
show  that  what  may  be  called  the  classical  manorialism — the  manorial 
system  of  our  economic  histories — had  fallen  to  pieces  upon  the  continent 
while  it  was  still  enjoying  what  we  are  wont  to  regard  as  its  golden  age 
in  England.  Even  the  conservative  Benedictine  abbeys  are  compelled 
d  dire  adieu  pour  toujours  au  sysUme  ruineux  de  V exploitation  direcie  sous 
forme  patrimoniale  et  lui  substitiier  un  regime  grdce  auquel  le  ddtenteur 
du  capital  foncier  serait  rdmundrd  par  la  rente  de  ses  terres  (p.  iv).  We 
are  not  accustomed  to  think  that  any  revolution  which  could  be  described 
in  such  terms  as  these  had  taken  place  before  the  Black  Death.  But  it  is 
very  possible  that  we  make  our  English  agrarian  history  too  catastrophic. 
The  great  rise  in  prices  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries — M. 
Pirenne  speaks  of  la  baisse  6norme  de  la  valeur  de  V argent — has  as  yet  been 
insufficiently  studied  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Altogether  this  is  a 
book  which  will  bring  many  new  thoughts  to  English  readers. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 

La  Dignitd  Cavalleresca  nel  Comune  di  Fireme.  Da  Oaetano  Salvemiki. 
(Florence :  M.  Bicci.   1896.) 

This  very  interesting  monograph  treats  of  the  development,  or  rather  the 
decadence,  of  knighthood  in  Italian  communes,  and  especially  at  Florence. 
When  once  the  dominant  element  in  society  became  urban  and  mercan- 
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tile  rather  fchan  military  and  ruraL  knighthood  could  otily  survive  by 
changing  its  connotation  ;  it  could  no  longer  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  noble  blood  nor  the  necessary  eause  of  full  citizenship*  The  richer  mer- 
chants, jostling  with  the  nobles  for  social  distinction »  coveted  the  prestige 
and  outward  trappings  of  knighthood,  while  the  introduction  of  mercenary 
service  must  ultimately  deprive  it  of  its  military  character.  The  author 
regards  the  triumph  of  the  Guelfs  in  1267  as  the  decisive  moment  from 
which  the  older  aristocracy  lost  the  almost  exclusive  privilege  of  knight- 
hood ;  henceforth  it  was  bestowed  liberally  on  bourgeois  families,  especially 
upon  the  Cerchi.  '  Scratch  the  knight/  he  writes,  *  and  you  wiM  find  the 
merchant.'  Yet  the  change  so  far  consisted  rather  in  the  social  rise  of 
the  wealthiest  mercantile  families  than  in  the  social  degradation  of  the 
institution.  It  was  still  conferred,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  author*s  examples, 
for  military  or  quasi -military  reasons.  Moreover  the  idea  of  the  close 
connexion  of  knightliood  with  aristocracy  sunived,  and  had  definite 
political  results  when  the  struggle  between  nobles  and  commons  ended  in 
the  victory  of  the  latter*  An  ordinance  of  1280  made  the  existence  of  a 
single  knight  in  a  family  the  test  of  its  nobiHty,  and  therefore  of  its  ex- 
clusion from  full  civic  rights.  The  Ordinance  of  Justice^  indeed,  altered 
the  nature  of  the  test,  and  a  law  of  1295  provided  that  a  family  must  con- 
tain at  least  three  knights  to  be  disenfranchised.  The  knight  himself 
was,  however*  atill  subjected  to  personal  disqualification  ;  thus  as  knight- 
hood had  formerly  owed  legal  privilege  to  its  connexion  with  nobility,  so 
now  to  the  same  cause  was  due  its  deprivation  of  ordinary  civic  rights. 
Knighthood  had  once  more  become  virtually  confined  to  the  nobility, 
and  seemed  not  unlikely  to  die  a  natural  death*  But  the  wealthy  Florentine 
merchant  families  were  at  once  vain  and  practical.  The  governing  party 
found  knighthood  an  easy  means  of  rewarding  or  winning  adherents,  while 
the  honour  was  also  sought  for  professional  purposes,  for  without  it  a 
profitable  post,  jiBjyodestd  oicapiianOf  could  not  easily  be  obtained.  After 
1330  the  dood  gates  were  thrown  open  ;  knighthood  no  longer  entailed 
disfranchisement,  but  pecuniary  profit ;  citizens  became  knights  '  who 
could  not  break  a  straw,  much  less  a  lance/  men  upon  whom,  in 
Boccaccio's  words,  knighthood  sat  as  a  saddle  on  a  pig,  who  were  as 
devoted  to  knightly  virtues  as  the  de\il  to  a  cross.  A  state  festival,  the 
discovery  of  a  conspiracy,  the  victory  of  a  party  was  now  regularly 
celebrated  by  a  batch  of  titles ;  the  system  was  tlmt  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Knighthood  had,  indeed,  fallen  low  when  iji  the  revolution  of  1B78 
the  victorious  democracy  created  sixty-seven  knights  in  a  single  day. 
Most  of  these  were,  indeed,  members  of  well-known  families,  but  among 
them  appear  vintners,  corn  chandlers,  apothecaries,  bakers.  Yet  this  is 
not  so  novel  a  feature  as  is  often  thought,  or  even  represented  by  the 
author,  for  his  appendix  shows  a  case  in  which  a  few  years  previously  tho 
government  oflfered  to  knight  the  whole  of  the  Otto  di  Balia,  of  whom  two 
necessarily  belonged  to  the  Lesser  Arts,  and  were  indeed  an  apothecary 
and  a  corn  chandler.  The  f o wr teen th- century  Florentine  recognised  as 
fully  as  we  do  ourselves  that  a  knight  was  not  necessarily  a  gentleman. 
How  completely  the  military  element  was  extinct  is  proved  by  the  case  of 
a  child  knighted  at  four  years  of  age.  while  the  honour  was  not  denied  to 
those  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  or  even  to  the  dead. 
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•  If  in  the  fonrteenth  century  the  democratisation  of  knighthood  had 
been  complete,  in  the  fifteenth  there  was,  under  the  Albizzi  and  the 
Medici,  a  notable  reaction.  Knighthood  once  more  becomes  a  distinction 
conferred  only  on  the  leading  families  of  the  governmental  party,  and* 
usuaUy  on  members  personally  eminent.  There  was  a  moment  early  in 
the  century  when  the  honour,  far  from  being  a  disqualification,  seemed 
likely  to  confer  special  political  privilege.  This  moment  passed  away, 
and  the  sole  privileges  which  remained  to  the  knight  were  social  and 
sumptuary,  precedence  in  processions,  the  golden  spurs  and  the  fur 
trimmings,  the  larger  number  of  attendants  at  betrothals  and  funerals. 
The  only  practical  advantage  was  an  increased  scale  of  pay  received  by 
the  knight  when  on  diplomatic  or  military  service,  but  this  was  discounted 
by  the  necessity  of  a  larger  suite.  The  standing  quarrel  for  precedence 
between  knights  and  doctors  at  law,  which  the  emperor  Sigismond, 
Queen  Joanna  I  of  Naples,  and  several  Italian  cities  decided  in  favour  of 
the  jurists,  proved  in  democratic  Florence  a  victory  for  the  knights. 

Who  could  confer  knighthood  ?  Technically  the  right  in  Italy  most 
have  rested  with  the  emperor,  but  when  Henry  VII  deprived  all  Florentine 
knights,  judges,  and  notaries  of  their  dignities  no  one  dropped  his  title. 
Practically  in  Florence  the  city  was  the  sole  grantor,  though  it  frequently 
confirmed  the  honour  conferred  by  popes  or  foreign  potentates. 
Guicciardini,  for  instance,  states  that  Maso  Minerbetti  insinuated  himself 
into  an  embassy  to  Alexander  VI,  in  order  to  be  made  a  knight,  and  our 
author's  appendix  contains  the  confirmation  of  the  title  by  the  city. 
On  the  &11  of  the  Ciompi  the  reactionary  government  voluntarily 
offered  to  confirm  the  creations  of  the  revolutionists,  and  thirty-one 
out  of  the  sixty-seven  actually  accepted  the  proposal.  Knighthood 
was  granted  either  on  petition  or  by  offer ;  as  any  ordinary  bill  it  must 
pass  through  the  signoria,  the  colleges,  and  the  councils  of  the  people 
and  the  commune.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  passing  of  a  bill 
was  made  more  difiicult  than  in  the  fourteenth.  If  the  proposal  were 
carried  the  government  appointed  a  syndic,  usually  himself  a  knight, 
to  perform  the  ceremony.  In  older  days  the  podest^,  in  later  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice  was  frequently  elected  for  this  purpose.  The 
public  ceremony  was  simple,  consisting  merely  of  the  girding  of  the  sword 
and  spurs,  the  oath  of  fidelity,  a  gift  of  money,  varying  largely  in  amount, 
from  the  civic  purse,  and  a  banquet  at  state  expense.  The  knight  received 
originally  the  right  of  bearing  a  star  above  bis  arms,  and  later  a  pennon 
with  the  arms  of  Florence.  The  religious  initiation  of  older  days,  with 
the  bath  and  the  watching  in  a  church,  were  very  early  dropped.  This 
the  author  attributes  chiefly  to  the  great  expense  of  '  dressing  the  part/ 
and  partly  to  the  loss  of  all  religious  significance ;  the  merchant  knight 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  he  adds,  would  find  the  medieval  knightly  vows 
unmeaning  if  not  inconvenient.  Thus  the  ceremony  became  purely 
secular,  and  was  performed  upon  the  ringhiera  in  the  great  piazza.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  again  there  was  a  reaction.  The  consecration 
of  the  cathedral  by  Eugenius  IV  was  celebrated  by  the  conference  of 
knighthood  on  citizens  within  the  sacred  precincts,  and  henceforth  the 
cathedral  or  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  seems  usually  to  have  been  the 
scene. 
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Very  interesting  is  the  author's  view  of  the  connexion  between 
knighthood  and  the  Parte  Guel&.  The  latter  he  regards  as  no  new 
product  of  1267,  but  as  the  continuation  of  the  Pars  Ecclesiae,  and  this 
as  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  original  Societas  Militum,  the 
Capitani  della  Parte  Guelfa  and  the  Consoli  dei  Cavalieri  being  in  the 
thirteenth  century  convertible  terms.  Thus  it  was  that  the  knights  long 
held  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  councils  and  offices  of  the  Parte 
Guelfa,  until  this  too  was  invaded  by  the  people  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
duke  of  Athens.  Yet  the  close  connexion  survived,  for  the  knights 
swore  fidelity  to  the  Parte,  and  after  the  public  ceremony  repaired  to  its 
palace,  where  they  were  formally  received  and  presented  with  a  banner 
bearing  its  arms. 

The  appendix  contains  lists,  amply  Ulustrated  from  official  and 
popular  sources,  of  the  citizens  upon  whom  knighthood  or  its  confirmation 
was  conferred.  The  honour  was  occasionally  refused — for  example,  by 
three  out  of  a  batch  of  twenty-four  to  whom  it  was  offered  on  the  discovery 
of  a  conspiracy  in  1882.  When  it  was  proposed  to  confer  knighthood  on 
not  more  than  twenty  citizens  in  honour  of  Martin  Y's  arrival  in  1419,  it 
was  provided  that  persuasion  only  and  not  force  should  be  adopted.  It 
may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the  monograph  is  so  brightly  written,  and 
its  technicalities  so  well  relieved  by  anecdote  and  humour,  that  it  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  the  mere  layman,  for  whom  in  English  history  the 
'  knight's  fee '  and  *  distraint  of  knighthood '  have  laborious  associations. 

E.  Abmstbong. 

La  Loi  du  VimdoL  Traduite  et  annot^e  par  Jules  Preux,  membre  du 
comity  de  legislation  6trang^re  pr^s  le  minist^re  de  la  Justice.  (Paris : 
L.  Larose.    1897.) 

The  statute  of  Yinodol  has  hitherto  been  little  known  out  of  the  domains 
of  the  Slavonic  scholar.  But  latterly  the  eyes  of  western  legists  have  been 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Slavonic  countries  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
learned  labours  of  Professor  Bogisid,  from  whom  Sir  Henry  Maine  derived 
most  of  his  information  on  the  Slavonic  zadrugas  and  communes.  Vinodol 
was  a  small  district  on  the  Croatian  coast  of  the  Adriatic  which  extended 
from  Fiume  (Bieka)  in  the  north  to  Senj  in  the  south.  In  1880,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Jagid,  the  population  of  the  district  was  about  28,000. 
In  this  little  territory  is  situated  the  town  Bakar  or  Buccari,  which  is 
very  ancient  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  the  Frankopans, 
whose  last  descendant  was  executed  at  Vienna  in  1G71 .  The  name  Yinodol 
is  now  no  longer  employed  even  as  a  geographical  expression.  Its  terri- 
tory is  divided  between  two  Croatian  provinces.  The  date  of  the  statute 
is  1288,  and  it  is  the  earliest  monument  of  South  Slavonic  legislation ;  for 
the  celebrated  Zakonik  or  code  of  Stephen  Dushan  belongs  to  1849.  It 
is  also  interesting  as  an  early  monument  of  the  Serbo-Croatian  language, 
although  not  the  first.  Priority  must  be  conceded  to  the  short  chronicle 
of  the  Anonymous  Presbyter  Diocleus,  or  in  Croatian  Pop  Dukljanin, 
which  was  published  by  Kukuljevic  Sakcinski  in  the  Arkiv  za  povestnicu 
Juijoslavcnsku. 

Th^^tatute  of  Yinodol  is  preserved  only  in  one  (old)  manuscript,  written 
in  glagolitic  characters.    It  has  been  several  times  edited,  among  others 
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by  Bodianski  and  Macieiowski,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Professor 
Jagid  in  1880.  We  have  not  space  on  the  present  occasion  to  do  more 
than  to  call  attention  to  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  statute  lias 
been  translated  by  M.  Preux.  The  elaborate  notes  which  he  has  added 
show  how  thoroughly  familiar  he  is  with  all  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
We  hope  now  that  this  curious  document  has  been  made  more  accessible 
the  students  of  comparative  law  and  custom — and  the  importance  of 
custom  is  here  particularly  emphasised — will  take  note  of  it. 

W.  B.  MOBFTIili. 

Wyheham's  Register.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  T.  F.  Kirby,  M.A.,  P.8.A. 
(Hampshire  Becord  Society.)  (London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Go.  1896.) 

The  Hampshire  Becord  Society  is  domg  good  service  in  undertaking 
the  publication  of  the  registers  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester.  These 
registers  are  highly  important  for  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  days  when 
state  affairs  were  managed  by  ecclesiastics,  have  also  considerable  value  for 
general  history.  It  is  rather  strange  that  so  few  of  them  should  have  been 
published.  Archbishop  Gray's  register  at  York,  edited  by  the  late  Canon 
Baine  for  the  Surtees  Society,  and  Archbishop  Peckham's  register  of 
Canterbury,  published  by  Mr.  Martin  in  the  rolls  series,  were  almost  the 
only  printed  representatives  of  these  interesting  records  before  the  mag- 
nificent undertaking  of  Canon  Hingeston  Bandolph  in  publishing,  single- 
handed,  the  registers  of  the  bishops  of  Exeter.  The  Hampshire  Society 
has  not  unreasonably  begun,  out  of  due  order,  with  the  register  of  its 
greatest  bishop,  William  of  Wykeham,  which  has  been  intrusted  to  the 
industrious  hands  of  the  bursar  of  Winchester  College,  who,  though  an 
alien,  has  done  a  great  deal  more  than  all  the  sons  of  Wykeham  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  college.  The  first  volume,  now  before  us, 
consisting  as  it  does  almost  entirely  of  institutions  and  ordinations 
contains  little  else  but  lists  of  names.  Institutions  to  benefices  vary  so 
little  in  form  that  Mr.  Kirby  is  right  in  only  giving  the  pith  of  the 
documents  instead  of  the  documents  themselves,  and  thus  condensing 
700  folio  pages  of  the  original  into  249  octavo  pages  of  print.  But  he 
has  been  a  little  too  niggardly.  The  only  forms  of  institution  given  in 
extenso  are  those  of  admissions  of  abbots  and  priors  and  other  heads  of 
religious  houses,  which  are  the  most  verbose  of  documents.  In  the 
introduction  we  are  promised  *  one  example  of  each  instrmnent  in  extenso.* 
But  the  promise  is  not  kept.  We  are  given  no  example  of  an  institution 
to  a  rectory  or  a  vicarage.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  excused,  as  being 
common  form  nowadays ;  but  still  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  specimen  of 
the  exact  form  prevalent  at  the  particular  date.  But  we  ought  to  have  been 
given  specimens  of  presentation  to  a  chantry,  to  a  prebend,  especially  to 
the  prebends  of  the  secular  priests  who  served  as  chaplains  in  the  nuns' 
churches  of  the  *  Nonna  minster,'  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Winchester,  and 
Bomsey  Abbey ;  to  the  headship  of  a  college,  such  as  was  the  provostship 
of  St.  Elizabeth  College,  the  remnants  of  which  adorn  the  wall  of  College 
Meads.  We  are  given  one  specimen  of  part  of  the  proceedings  on  pre- 
sentation to  the  mastership  of  a  secular  hospital,  viz.  St.  Cross.  We 
ought  to  have  had  one  specimen  of  all  the  documents  involved  in  the 
presentation  ;  and  we  certainly  ought  to  have  been  given  the  resignation 
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of  Nicholas  Wykeham,  which  preceded  the  appointment  of  John  of 
Campeden»  the  builder  of  the  bulk  of  the  hospital  as  it  now  stands ; 
for  that  would  serve  to  elucidate  an  interesthig  point  in  its  history 
which  is  doubtful,  viz.  whether  Nicholas  Wykeham  was  put  in,  after  the 
great  inquiry  held  by  Wykeham  into  the  maladministration  of  the  hospital 
by  Roger  of  Clonn  (who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  come  from  Clun,  in 
Herefordshire^  and  not  Clonne,  in  Derbyshire  ^  aa  Mr,  Kirby  says,  as  he  is 
in  some  documents  called  of  Clun)  as  a  caretaker,  or  as  master* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  next  and  more  important  volume  Mr. 
Kirby  will  send  his  proof  sheets  for  correction  by  some  second  eye. 
There  are  few  documents  in  this  volume  given  in  exiemo,  but  hardly  one 
is  without  some  mistake,  while  most  have  many  errors.  In  the  second 
line  of  the  book  is  a  misreading  which  makes  bad  Latin.  Incipit  Ef{jisirum 
*  .  ,  beneficionnn  .  .  .  pertempusvacaniiuvishonld  clearly  be  jjro  tempore. 
On  p.  8,  in  the  appointment  of  Wykeham  as  bishop,  there  are  several 
mistakes,  which  are  probably  printer's  en'ors,  but  j3ro/fct>wffo  te  .  ,  ,  in 
episcopum,  instead  of  praeficiendo/is  a  matter  of  substance*  We  have  Ulteris 
in  one  hne  and  Uteris  in  another.  Both  cannot  be  right.  But  on  such 
points  there  is  no  consistency  preserved.  On  p.  124  we  have  porcio,  on 
p.  1*21  poriiojies  ;  in  the  same  line  (p.  120)  continnacione  etprorogidione  ; 
in  one  document  (p,  2)  jji-VLesentiitm,  in  another  (p.  120)  presenlium.  On 
p.  17  we  have;>raet??^itx  hud  prndicte,  and  so  on.  Again,  Wykeham  is 
made  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  Beato  Patri  and  the  holy  Roman 
church,  and  in  the  next  line  to  the  pope  by  name.  Fairi  should  be 
Fetro,  This  is  no  printer's  error,  as  the  words  ai'e  translated  •  to  the 
blessed  father/  Beat  us  could  not  be  used  of  a  living  person,  the 
medievals,  like  the  ancients,  calling  no  man  iiappy  till  he  was  dead.  In 
the  same  document  papatujn  is  made  feminine,  and  ad  hoc  clcctus  is  turned 
into  ad  hue^  and  so  into  nonsense.  In  the  next  we  have  JoliamieB 
canonicum,  di€tB.e  ordinisj  pevmissnm  for  praemissis.  Again,  the  official 
of  the  bishop  and  of  the  archdeacon  is  called  *  officiary,'  Yet  his  title 
then,  as  now,  was  *  oflioiaL*  May  we  also  ask  that  the  long  Latin 
documents  may  be  cut  up  into  paragraphs,  and  have  a  proper,  and  properly 
distributed,  amount  of  stops  ?  This  would  help,  not  only  the  reader,  but 
the  editor  himself.  AitTHijR  F.  Leach, 


The  Rising  in  East  Anglia  in  1881.     By  Edgar  Powell,  B.A, 
(Cambridge  :    University  Press,      1896.) 

Turn  volume,  based  mainly  on  the  legal  records  of  the  proceedings  taken 
against  the  rioters,  deals  with  the  rising  in  Suflfolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge, 
and  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  peasant  revolt. 
The  chief  authorities  are  the  Coram  liege  Rolls  and  the  ancient  indict- 
ments in  the  Public  Record  Office  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  supplemented 
by  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Bury  and  Mildenhall  by  John  Gosford, 
then  almoner  in  Bury,  contained  in  Cotton  MS.  Claudius  A.  xii.,  and  in  the 
assize  roll  103  in  the  Record  Office  for  Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  Powell  has 
added  appendices  containing  (1)  transcripts  of  all  the  Suffolk  poll  tax 
lists  for  1381  in  the  Record  Office,  with  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
population  of  England  in  1377  and  1381  as  given  by  the  poll  tax  returns 
of  those  years,  (2)  extracts  from  documents. 
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These  records  throw  no  further  light  on  the  controversy  whether  the 
lords  of  manors  tried  to  re-enforce  the  labour  services  which  had  been 
commuted  for  money,  and  but  little  on  the  question  how  the  revolt  was 
organised.  We  find  one  '  Georgius  de  Dounesby  de  Com.  Lincoln  '  describ- 
ing himself  as  nuntius  magne  societatis,  sent  to  stir  up  the  people  of  Bnry 
to  rise,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  this  association. 
Mr.  Powell  accounts  for  the  large  discrepancy  between  the  returns  of  the 
population  in  1877  and  1881  by  supposing  that  many  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villages  had  left  their  homes  to  avoid  the  poll  tax  collectors 
and  take  to  a  roving  life  in  the  woods  and  wastes  of  the  country. 

The  fact  that  no  one  could  be  legally  charged  except  at  the  place  where 
he  dwelt  may  have  encouraged  a  process  which,  if  it  went  on  on  a  large  scale, 
would  certainly  have  facilitated  the  work  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in 
collecting  their  large  bands  of  malcontents.  The  possibility  too  of  bodies  of  men 
being  able  to  move  from  place  to  place,  without  being  suspected  of  any  motive 
ulterior  to  the  evasion  of  the  tax,  may  perhaps  account,  partially  at  any  rate,  for 
the  country  being  taken  so  much  by  surprise  when  the  outbreak  came. 

Among  prominent  features  of  the  revolt  we  may  notice  the  nmnber  of 
men  of  the  upper  classes  and  of  the  secular  clergy  who  appear  as  leaders 
of  the  insurgents,  especially  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the  frequent 
assertions  of  the  rebels,  especially  in  Cambridgeshire,  that  they  weire 
acting  on  the  command  and  at  the  wish  of  the  king.  Mr.  Powell  is 
inclined  to  think  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  these  assertions,  but 
Richard  II  was  only  fifteen  years  old  in  1881. 

Many  interesting  points  are  suggested  by  the  classification  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  poll  tax  returns  of  Suffolk.  There  are  no  barons.  Only  one 
appears  as  chivaler,  and  only  thirteen  as  armigeri.  The  usual  classes 
are  agricole,  artifices,  labor atores,  servientes :  of  these  the  agricole  are 
generally  few  in  number,  and  in  many  villages  do  not  appear  at  aU.* 
The  ordinance  of  labourers  (1849)  speaks  of  artifices,  operariif 
servientes.  *  A  glance  at  the  poll  tax  schedules  for  the  hundred  of 
Thingo,'  says  Mr.  Powell,  *  will  show  that  out  of  a  total  of  870  names  no 
less  than  808  came  under  the  three  classes  aimed  at  by  the  statute.* 
Mr.  Powell  (p.  74)  makes  an  unlucky  attempt  to  identify  the  servientes 
with  the  nativi,  the  laboratares  and  artifices  with  the  libere  tenentes 
of  the  manors.  Not  only  do  sons  of  laboratores  often  appear  in  the 
lists  as  servientes,  but  the  ordinance  of  labourers  expressly  provides  for 
persons  lihere  conditiojiis  among  the  servientes.  The  distinction  between 
freeholders  and  villeins  and  between  those  of  free  and  those  of  servile 
condition  did  not  concern  the  treasury  and  was  ignored  by  the  tax- 
gatherers. 

Mr.  Powell's  monograph  is  of  value  not  only  for  the  new  matter  con- 
tained in  it  but  also  as  a  model ;  if  the  records  of  the  other  counties  were 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way  we  should  have  in  manageable  compass  the 
materials  for  an  adequate  history  of  the  great  rising.        A.  G.  Little. 

'  *  Agricole  *  and  '  laboratores  *  seem  to  be  used  as  equivalents  in  the  lists  of 
Saxham  Magna  and  Saxham  Parva  (p.  81). 
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Jeanne  d*Arc  :  Her  Life  and  Death.  {Heroes  of  the  Nations.)  By  Mrs, 
Oliphant.    (New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1896.) 

Jeanne  Dare :  sa  Vraie  Mission.  Par  J.  E.  Choussy.  2«  M.  (Or- 
leans :  Herluison.    1896.) 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  late  Mrs.  01iphant*s  previous  excur- 
sions into  the  field  of  history  will  know  just  what  to  expect  in  her  portrait 
of  the  great  French  heroine — a  vigorous  popular  presentation,  plenty  of 
domestic  sentiment  and  eloquent  word-painting,  hut  a  deficiency  in  real 
historical  grasp  of  the  subject.  Her  attitude  towards  the  Maid's  claim 
to  supernatural  inspiration  is  curiously  perplexed  and  half-hearted,  and 
her  notions  of  the  relative  value  of  evidence  a  little  rudimentary.  It 
would,  however,  be  out  of  place,  considering  the  author's  lamented  death 
since  this  notice  was  in  type,  to  dwell  farther  upon  the  defects  in  her 
treatment  of  her  subject.  The  illustrations  are  mostly  reproductions  of 
modem  pictures  and  statues.  The  portraits  include  those  of  Henry  VI 
and  Bedford,  from  '  paintings '  by  Heath  and  Virtue,  and  a  purely  fiemcif ul 
one  of  Charles  VII '  from  a  painting  by  J.  Chapman.' 

M.  Choussy's  pamphlet  is  a  polemic  firom  a  strong  Roman  catholic  point 
of  view  against  Martin,  Quicherat,  and  others  who  asserted  that  Joan's 
divine  mission  failed  in  consequence  of  the  desertion  of  Charles  VII  and 
his  favourites.  He  contends  that  she  never  claimed  that  it  was  part  of  her 
'  mission '  to  drive  the  English  out  of  France,  and  that  she  regarded  her 
inspired  work  as  complete  with  the  coronation  at  Bheims.  This  view  he 
first  put  forth,  he  tells  us,  in  1856,  but  he  does  not  mention  M.  du 
Fresne  de  Beaucourt's  controversy  in  that  year  with  Martin.  Dr. 
Benard  had  advanced  the  same  argument  in  1855.  M.  Choussy  is 
more  consistent  than  either,  however,  in  attacking  the  authenticity  of 
Joan's  famous  letter  to  Henry.  VI,  in  which  she  speaks  of  herseU  as 
envoide  de  par  Dieu  •  .  .  pour  vous  bouter  hors  de  toute  France.  His 
line  of  argument  is  ingenious  if  not  convincing.  James  Tait. 

Oeschichte  der  Pdpste  seit  dem  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters.  Von  Db. 
LuDwia  Pastor.  Bd.  8 :  Von  der  Wahl  Innocenz  VIH  bis  zum 
Tode  Julius  II.    (Freiburg  :  Herder.    1896.) 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor's  papal  history  since  the  close  of 
the  great  schism  covers  the  period  most  difficult  of  any  for  a  devout 
Boman  catholic  historian,  the  secularisation  of  the  papacy  under 
Alexander  VI  and  JuHus  II.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  to  his  honour  that 
his  journey  over  this  cinis  dolosus  should  be  thus  far  the  most  satisfactory 
portion  of  his  undertaking.  Either  he  has  braced  himself  by  a  special 
effort  to  discharge  a  specially  difficult  obligation,  or,  working  as  he  has 
been  for  some  years  with  the  eyes  of  historical  criticism  upon  him,  he  has 
insensibly  imbibed  a  more  liberal  sympathy  and  a  more  scientific  method 
than  seemed  altogether  assured  by  his  first  voluma  Indeed,  setting 
aside  the  peculiar  attitude  of  mind  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  claims  of  the  Boman  church  to  discard,  his 
volume  wants  little  essential  to  the  character  of  a  really  scientific  and 
impartial  history.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  little  difference  actually 
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exists  between  his  results  and  those  of  the  most  dispassionate  of  eedeaias- 
tical  historians,  Bishop  Creighton.    It  is  true  that  Dr.  Pastor  occasionally 
appears  somewhat  inclined,  not  so  much  to  minimise  &ct8  telling  against 
the  pontiffs  whose  history  he  is  recording,  as  to  lay  a  disproportionate 
stress  upon  points  that  can  fiurly  be  made  in  their  favour.    But  this 
generally  appUes  merely  to  minor  details,  and  does  not  vitiate  the  general 
fairness  of  his  narrative,  or  the  correctness  of  the  total  impression  to  be 
derived  from  it.    The  defect  of  his  history  is  rather  one  almost  inseparable 
from  the  position  of  the  writer ;  it  is  at  once  too  professorial  and  too  profias- 
sional.    It  has  too  much  of  the  pragmatic,  cut  and  dried  air  so  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  avoid  when  a  writer  brings  from  the  study  what  he  has 
already  taught  from  the  chair.    It  is  also,  notwithstanding  its  candour  and 
perfect  exemption  from  bigotry,  too  manifestly  the  work  of  an  advocate — a 
courageous  advocate,  no  doubt,  so  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  cause 
that  he  does  not  mind  making  damaging  admissions — ^bnt  stiU  an  advo- 
cate.   The  scroll  is  waved  in  the  hand,  but  the  brief  peeps  out  of  the 
pocket.    In  this  respect  especially  the  author  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  Bishop  Creighton,  who  writes  like  a  statesman.    No  one  could  teU 
from  internal  evidence  whether  Dr.  Creighton's  history  was  or  was  not 
the  production  of  an  ecclesiastic,  but  none  could  ever  doubt  that  Pro- 
fessor Pastor's  was  such.    This  is  more  especially  shown  in  the  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  work  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  its  influence  upon  religion  and  ethics.      Very  little  excep- 
tion can  be  taken  to  his  remarks  considered  in  themselves ;  but  we  feel 
that  a  movement  so  essential  to  human  development,  and  so  deeply 
grounded  in  human  nature,  cannot  be  solely  or  chiefly  judged  by  its 
influence  upon  the  church  of  Borne.    If  we  add  to  this  some  failure  in 
historical  perspective,  some  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  relative  importance 
of  historical  events,  we  shall  have  exhausted  negative  criticism  and 
have  nothing  left  but  praise  for  the  author's  substantial  merits,  especially 
his  dihgence  in  investigating  every  available  source  of  information  from 
the  archives  of  the  Vatican  to  the  latest  studies  in  modem  reviews,  his 
perfect  fairness  in  citation,  and  the  highly  intelligent  use  made  of  his 
materials.    We  might  instance  his  discussion  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
YI,  where,  by  stricter  attention  to  the  medical  testimony  than  has  been 
vouchsafed  by  his  predecessors,  he  finally  disposes  of  the  legend  of  the 
pope's  death  from  poison.    He  is  entitled  to  even  more  credit,  since  the 
matter  might  easily  have  been  slurred  over,  for  his  demonstration  that 
JuUus's  election  was  fully  as  simoniacal  as  Alexander's.    If,  therefore,  he 
is,  as  we  think,  in  general  too  favourable  to  Julius,  this  is  certainly  not 
from  any  apologetic  motive.     There  is  much  in  Julius's  character  to 
fascinate  the  imagination  ;  but  as  cardinal  he  had  largely  contributed  to 
the  ruin  of  Italy  by  encouraging  the  invasion  of  Charles  VEEI ;    and 
although  he  may  have  had  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Venetians, 
he  cannot  as  an  Italian  prince  be  commended  for  allying  himself  with 
foreigners  for  their  destruction.    A  fortunate  turn  of  events  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  redeeming  his  character,  and  he  died  with  the  rare  reputa- 
tion of  a  patriotic  pope,  which  Alexander  VI  might  have  equally  merited 
if  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  schemes  of 
Caesar  Borgia. 
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In  his  treatment  of  Alexander  Dr.  Pastor  has  successfully  avoided 
tho  opposite  eiTora  of  two  scboola  of  Romao  catholic  historians,  those 
who  have  vainly  fitriven  to  rehahilitate  the  pope  and  the  more  nuxneroiia 
party  who  have  made  him  a  universal  scapc|joat.  He  has  had,  indeed, 
extraordinary  advantages,  from  his  access  to  the  hundred  and  thirteen 
volumes  of  Alexander  VI's  official  papers,  so  long  jealously  B&cluded, 
hut  opened  to  him  by  the  jtidicious  liberality  of  the  present  pope.  They 
have  convinced  him  that  any  rehahilitation  (Bettumj)  of  Alexander 
is  out  of  the  fjnestion,  hut  this  can  only  apply  to  such  thorough- going 
vindications  as  Leonetti's  ;  for  undoubtedly  Alexander  standa  higher  in 
the  nineteenth  than  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Insight  into  character  is 
hardly  Dr.  Pastor*s  forte,  and  he  shows  himself  less  penetrating  than 
Bishop  Creigh ton  by  failing  to  recognise  a  certain  vein  of  magnanimity  in 
Alexander's  nature,  which  usually  keeps  him  in  some  measure  respectable. 
It  failed  him  most  when  he  abandoned  Savonarola  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Florentinea,  although  his  proceeedings  up  to  this  point  were,  as 
Professor  Pastor  unanswerably  shows,  forced  npon  him  by  the  necessity 
of  the  situation.  Pastor,  who  excels  in  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  forensic 
argument,  is  equally  successful  in  vindicating,  from  the  point  of  view"  of  the 
age,  the  famous  hull  partitioning  the  newly-discovered  portions  of  the 
world  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  We  suspect  that  he  might  have 
carried  his  defence  even  further*  Like  almost  all  writers  on  the  subject, 
he  assmnes  that  the  pope,  when  he  drew  a  line  from  the  north  pole  to  the 
south  pole,  assigned  all  regions  on  the  westward  from  it  to  Bpain  and  east* 
ward  from  it  to  Portugal  ihromjhout  Ihe  whole  of  its  ejctent  But  the 
bull  disposes  of  the  regions  not  only  to  the  west  and  to  the  east,  but  to 
the  south  also.  How  is  it  possible  to  give  anything  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  pole  to  pole,  whose  southern  extremity  must  be  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  earth  ?  Such  a  donation  could  only  have  been  made  by  the 
prince  of  the  pi^wers  of  the  air,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  have  he&a 
Alexander's  ally,  but  certainly  was  not  identical  with  him*  It  appears 
to  us  that  Alexander  only  intended  his  donation  to  take  efTect  to  the  south 
of  a  line  drawn  horizontally— that  is,  west  and  east— from  the  point  on 
the  line  drawii  from  pole  to  pole,  which  he  indicates  as  one  hundred 
leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  The  introduction  of  *  south,*  otherwise  enig- 
matical, thus  becomes  perfectly  intelhgible.  See  the  essay  in  The  MontJi, 
N.S,  vol.  ix.  p.  278,  by  Father  Knight,  to  whose  remarks  we  may  add 
that  if  Alexander  had  bestowed  upon  Spain  everything  westward  of  a  line 
drawn  from  pole  to  pole  she  would  have  had  a  right  to  protest  against 
Cabot's  voyages  and  the  English  settlements  in  North  America,  which, 
BO  far  as  we  are  aware,  she  never  did.  It  is  true  that  Philip  II,  in  com- 
plaining of  Drake's  depredations,  seems  to  protest  against  his  occupation  of 
any  part  of  America  ;  but  this  was  nearly  a  century  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  hult  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  writing  to  Henry  VII  on  Cabot *fl 
voyage,  does  not  object  to  it  on  principle,  although  it  must  have  involved 
a  transgression  of  the  papal  line,  if  this  really  extended  from  pole  to  pole. 

We  may  add  a  word  or  two  on  some  very  minor  matters.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  date  of  Alexander  VI *a  birth  was  entirely 
settled  by  his  own  statement,  in  the  hearing  of  Burcardus,  that  on  1  Jan. 
1498  he  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  that  he  was  born  on  the  first 
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the  record  itself^  The  result  is  that  the  reader  is  at  first  puzzled  hy  a 
sudden  change  (for  the  text  of  the  patent  in  both  instances  begins  in  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph)  from  the  ancient  EngUsh  of  tlie  original  t€xt  to  a 
page  or  two  of  modern  English,  until  he  comes  to  a  foot  note  at  the  end 
showing  that  a  translation  has  been  substituted  for  the  Latin  document 
cited.  Snrely  Mr.  Oppenheim's  own  words  condemn  what  ho  has  done  in 
these  cases : — 

A  fifteenth -century  maiiuscripti  dressed  tip  in  modem  EngHsh^  has  a 
painfully  artificial  appearRDce,  and,  when  thus  masquerading,  bears  much  the 
same  resemblance  to  its  source  as  does  a  translation  to  its  original. 

In  other  matters  I  have  no  great  fault  to  find,  and  I  partly  follow  Mr, 
Oppenheim's  own  guidance  in  examining  some  of  the  results  obtained 
from  the  two  documents  he  has  printed.  The  first  of  these  dates  from 
the  very  commencement  of  Henry  VIFs  reign,  being  the  account  pre- 
sented by  the  widow  of  a  clerk  of  the  king*s  ships,  named  Thomas  Eoger, 
as  to  his  receipts  and  payments  and  the  stores  remaining  in  his  custody 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  *  The  king's  ships '  in  his  custody  seem  to 
have  been  only  three,  the  •  Grace  Dieu/  the  *  Mary  of  the  Tower/  and  the 
*  Governor,'  but  there  were  six  other  ships,  the  chief  of  which  was  the'  Mary 
Guildford,*  belonging  to  private  owners  retained  in  the  king's  service. 
And  the  *  Mary  Guildford/  Mr.  Oppenheim  is  disposed  to  think,  was  origin- 
ally a  king's  ship  also,  of  which  we  find  notice  elsewhere  in  this  account 
under  the  name  of  the  *  Martyn  Garsia,'  a  vessel  wbicli  was  delivered  as  a 
royal  gift  to  Bir  Richard  Guildfoi'd  in  December  1485*  Whether  this 
identification  be  right  or  not,  it  would  seem  that  the  royal  navy,  strictly 
so  called,  was  very  diminutive  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  even  if,  as 
Mr.  Oppenheim  is  rather  inclined  to  think,  men-of-war  did  not  come  under 
the  control  of  the  clerk  of  the  ships  except  when  they  required  repair. 
Henry,  however,  had  no  particular  need  of  a  great  navy.  His  policy  was 
to  avoid  war  and  encourage  commerco  ;  and  he  might  have  depended 
largely,  hke  his  predecessors,  on  a  mercantile  marine  from  which  to 
borrow  ships  for  war  when  occasion  required.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
seems  to  have  built  the  largest  man-of-war  yet  owned  by  the  crown,  to 
have  constructed  for  the  first  time  a  dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  to  have 
commenced  the  bounty  systom,  and  to  have  *  prepared  the  way  for  the 
gigantic  stride  forward  *  in  naval  matters  made  by  his  son.  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim wonders  at  these  things  having  been  done  by  a  *  penurious  and 
unostentatious  king.*  But  in  truth  Henry  VII  was  not  penurious,  or 
unostentatious  either.  He  was  extortionate,  and  amassed  money  for  his 
own  security,  that  he  might  have  *the  sinews  of  war*  at  command  when 
needful.    But  there  is  no  appearance  of  illiberality  in  his  expenditure* 

The  second  of  these  accounts  is  that  of  Robert  Brygandyne,  another 
'  keeper  or  clerk  '  of  the  king*s  ships,  and  embraces  the  period  of  two  and 
a  half  years,  from  1  May  1495  to  10  Doc.  1107.  This  is  the  period  of  the 
making  of  Portsmouth  Dock.  It  also  includes  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  career  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  from  his  attempt  at  Deal  to  his  invasion 
of  the  western  counties  and  his  final  capture.  Nothing  is  said  in  this 
account  of  Perkin  himself,  but  there  are  some  notices  of  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  whose  betrayal  of  Perkin*s  followers  was  rewarde<l  by  his  appoint* 
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ment  soon  afterwards  as  master  of  the  ordnance.     There  is  also  attached 
to  the  first  accoimt  a  stateaient  of  the  *  ordnance  and  artillery '  (i.e^  gnna  j 
and  bows  and  arrows)  sent  into  Scotland  for  Surrey's  campaign  in  1497. 

One  thing  I  must  notice  before  concluding.  Owing  evidently  to  an 
alteration  in  the  pagination  made  at  the  last  moment  every  reference  in 
the  index  to  the  introduction  is  wrong.  The  notices  in  this  part  will 
all  be  found  two  pages  earlier  than  the  numbers  given. 

Jameb  Gairdnek. 


Social  Chafiges  in  En^iland  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  as  reflected  in 
Contemporary  Literature.  Part  L  '  Hural  Changes/  By  Edwabd 
P.  Chevkev,  A.M,  (*  Publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvaniat' 
vol.  iv,  2.)     (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     1895.) 

In  this  monograph  Mr,  Cheyney  draws  a  sketch  of  those  changes  which 
made  the  sixteenth  century  so  important  a  period  for  the  student  of  agri- 
cultural history^  basing  his  conclusions  less  on  legal  documents  than  on 
the  testimony  of  WTll-known  contemporary  writers.  In  a  preliminary 
chapter  *tlie  old  n^gimc  '  is  dealt  with,  and  its  main  features— c.f/.  conceii* 
trated  villages,  scattered  acres,  open  fields,  common  land^are  described 
in  brief  outline.  Laying  stress  on  the  large  corporate  element  which  dis- 
tinguisbed  the  life  of  the  people,  their  close  connexion  with  the  soil,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  whole  system  rested  upon  custom  rather  than 
upon  established  law,  the  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  most 
important  social  changes  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  consisted 
in  the  destruction  or  modification  of  these  characteristics.  The  decline  of 
manorial  organisation,  visible  by  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  pro- 
ceeding throughout  the  fifteenth  century,  still  remains  to  be  investigated, 
and  Mr.  Cheyney  does  not  profess  to  give  much  information  from  con- 
temporary writers  when  dealing  with  this  period.  This  is  disappointing, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  title,  the  general  assumption  throughout  the  book 
is  that  many  of  the  changes  described  may  be  traced  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  sketch  of  rural  conditions  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  worked  ont  in  some  detail,  and  may,  with  one 
general  criticism,  be  recommended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
subject.  For,  although  it  is  right  to  warn  the  reader  that  there  are 
sweeping  generalisations  which  challenge  im^uiry,  it  will,  in  several  cas^, 
be  found  that  the  necessary  limitations  are  ultimately  indicated,  not 
indeed  in  connexion  with  the  particular  point,  but  after  the  discussion  of 
other  topics.  This  occurs  with  sufficient  frequency  to  be  a  serious  blemish. 
Thus  in  the  preliminary  chapter  we  are  told  (p.  8)  that  in  medieval 
England  *  the  houses  were  all  grouped  into  concentrated  villages,*  but 
not  for  another  ten  pages  do  w^e  learn  that  'there  were  undoubtedly 
houses  detached  from  the  villages'  (p.  18).  Again,  from  the  opening 
chapter  we  should  suppose  that  the  suffering  so  noticeable  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  YI  was  equally  widespread  nntil  the 
closing  years  of  the  Tudor  rule  ;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  end  of  the 
volume  we  find  the  statement  that  with  the  increasing  prosjierity  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  '  a  more  satisfactory  equilibrium  in  economic  production, 
as  in  other  directions,  seems  to  have  been  attained,  and  distress  and 
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disorder  subsided  correspondingly  *  (p.  104).  There  ia  evidence  for  this 
increaBe  of  prosperity  from  nmny  points  of  view,  and  this  inquiry,  based 
upon  the  literary  work  of  tlie  time^  confirms  the  generally  accepted 
opinion.  As  Mr*  Cheyney  says,  *  in  the  great  mass  of  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  literature  there  is  far  less  mention  of  social  discontent  than  in 
the  scanty  pages  of  the  prose  and  verse  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI  *  (p.  104 ).  The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  the  illustrations 
from  contemporary  literature,  a  source  too  commonly  neglected  by  the 
scientific  historian,  will  be  found  helpful  by  those  who  cannot  readily 
study  sixteenth  century  writers  at  first  hand.      Ellen  A.  McAbthub* 


La  Que^tione  dclla  Eiforma  del  Calcndario  ncl  Quitito  ConcUio  Laicra- 
nejtse  (1512-1617).  DaDEMETBio  Marzi.  (Firenze  :  Tip.  G,Canie- 
eecchi,      1896.) 

The  writer  of  this  elaborate  monograph  has  chosen  a  subject  which  was 
once  profoundly  interesting  to  theologians,  mathematicians,  and  astro- 
logers. Nowadays  it  can  be  of  interest  to  very  few,  but  this  fact  has  not  led 
the  author  to  stint  his  pains  or  limit  the  extent  of  his  researches.  It  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  work  should  be  pubhshed  by  a  Florentine 
academy,  since  it  was  the  Tuscan  people  who,  prompted  by  their  natural 
bent  towards  astronomical  and  astrological  studies,  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  many  movements  that  were  set  on  foot  to  obtain  the  reform  of  the 
calendar,  which  had  long  been  desired  by  a  small  circle  of  learned 
persons.  La  centesmach*  d  laggiil  negletta  gave  little  trouble  to  the  un- 
leAraed  until  it  was  found  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
ignorant  agriculturalist,  who  used  his  church  calendar  to  regulate  the 
dates  of  his  seasons,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  erroneous  suppositiona 
on  which  the  calendar  was  based  made  his  seasons  ten  days  later  in  the 
calendar  than  they  were  in  reality.  It  was  feared  that  some  grave  puhho 
scandal  might  be  caused  if  it  should  happen  that  Easter  Day  or  Good 
Friday  should  coincide  with  a  full  moon  and  an  eclipse.  The  death  of 
Regiomontajioa  brought  the  schemes  of  Sixtus  IV  to  a  premature  end, 
but  Ercole  I,  duke  of  Ferrara,  Marco  Vigerio,  and  Giovanni  da  Novara 
kept  up  interest  in  the  subject,  and  under  Julius  II  and  Leo  X  it  seemed 
not  unlikely  that  some  scheme  which  would  reconcile  the  rival  mathema- 
ticians would  be  agreed  upon.  Leo  X  issued  a  brief  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  1514,  which  is  printed  by  Signor  Marzi,  and  other  briefs  to 
sovereigns  and  learned  men  in  1511).  England  appears  to  have  shown 
little  interest  in  the  subject  at  this  time. 

The  author  gives  sketches  of  the  lives  of  all  those  who  took  a 
prominent  pait  in  this  second  revival  of  the  question  of  reform.  The 
chief  writer  was  Paul  of  Middelburg,  and  his  works,  with  those  of  his  con- 
lemporaries»  are  analysed  in  detail.  An  Italian  lift^  of  Paul  of  Middel- 
burg  is  printed  as  an  appendix  from  a  niannscript  belonging  to  the 
prince  Don  B&ldassarre  Boncompagni  in  Borne,  and  a  Latin  treatise  of 
John  of  Toulouse  is  printed  for  the  first  time,  from  a  Florentine  mami- 
Bcript.  The  author  ascribes  the  failure  of  the  movement  to  want  of 
unanimity  among  the  refonneiSp  and  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  true 
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length  of  the  year;  nevertheless  the  influence  of  the  'Paulina'  of 
Middelburg  in  determining  the  lines  of  Gregory  XIII's  refozm  wbb 
considerable.  The  monograph  will  be  valued  by  those  who  are  intereaied 
in  the  literary  history  of  this  particular  episode. 


Andreas  AUJiainer,  der  Humanist  und  Beformator  in  Brandenburg* 
Ausbach.  Von  Dr.  Th.  Eolde,  ordentL  Professor  der  Eirchen* 
geschichte  in  Erlangen.    (Erlangen  :  F.  Junge.    1895.) 

Andreas  Althameb  was  a  humanist,  educated  at  Tiibingen  and  Leipzig, 
in  the  full  current  of  literary  correspondence  with  Bohm  and  others, 
and  also  a  Reformer  of  considerable  activity.    The  close  connexion  between 
the  humanist  and  reformatory  movements,  the  predominant  inflaenoe  of 
Luther  in  Germany,  the  practical  turn  of  the  Reformation,  the  vigour  of 
controversy  among  its  leaders,  and  the  part  played  by  it  in  municipal 
politics  all  find  illustration  in  his  life.    All  these  features,  too,  are  con- 
scientiously and  carefully  treated  by  the  author,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  gives  us,  what  a  conscientious  work  does  not  always,  an  interesting 
and  lively  portrait  of  his  subject,  thrown  on  a  local  bacl^fround  of  peculiar 
interest.     Althamer  was  not  only  a  minister  at  Eltersdorf,  Swabisch- 
Gmiind,  Niimberg,  and  Ansbach,  but  also  under  the  Margrave  George 
of  Brandenburg  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  visitors,  and  therefore  of  moch 
influence.    He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  writings  of  St.  John  and  St. 
James  (upon  whose  epistle  he  modified  his  views  in  a  way  typical  of  the 
currents  of  the  day),  a  *  Dialloge,'  or  harmony  of  passages,  a  discussion  of 
the  Eucharist  (in  which  he  so  strongly  opposed  Zwingli  as  to  become  em- 
barked in  controversy  and  to  appear  at  the  Berne  conference  of  January 
1528),  and  a  catechism  (of  historic  importance  and  significant  of  the  edu- 
cative tendencies  of  the  German  Reformers.)    A  commentary  upon  the 
Germania  '  and  his  *  Sylva  Biblicorum  Nominum '  illustrate  the  patriotic 
and  philological  interests  of  the  new  learning.    The  life  of  a  secondary 
actor  often  displays  his  time  and  country  better  than  that  of  a  protagonist, 
and  Althamer  is  a  case  in  point.    A  background  of  scholarly  connexions, 
dynastic  influences,  municipal  movements,  and  theological  controversy 
shows  up  a  conscientious  and  active  life.    The  work  is  very  carefully 
written,  and  not  too  long ;  it  gives  all  the  essential  aspects  of  the  subject 
and  much  information,  while  it  adds  a  bibliography,  a  reprint  of  the 
catechism,  and  some  letters,  but  no  index.  J.  P.  Whitney. 


English  Schools  at  the  Bcformation,  1546-8.  By  Arthur  F.  Leach, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  (Westminster : 
Archibald  Constable  &  Co.    1896.) 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Leach  prints  a  considerable  collection  of  documents  re- 
lating to  the  suppression  of  the  chantries  under  Henry  YIU  and  Edward 
VI.  The  documents  are  mostly  certificates  and  warrants  drawn  up  by  the 
commissioners  under  the  chantries  acts.  Their  most  interesting  feature, 
or  at  least  the  one  which  most  interests  Mr.  Leach,  is  the  information 
which  they  contain  about  the  condition  of  the  grammar  and  other 
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schools  througlioui  the  country  at  that  time*  In  an  introduction  of  12!^ 
page3  the  editor  sums  up  the  concluBions  to  which  he  Las  been  led  by  a 
study  of  the  documents  and  of  other  evidence  relating  to  metheval  schools. 
The  country,  he  maintaiiiBi  was  much  better  provided  with  grammar 
schools  (in  proportion  to  the  jwpulation)  in  the  middle  ages  than  it  has 
ever  been  since.  These  schools  were  of  very  different  grades,  ranging  from 
elaborate  colleges  of  the  type  of  Eton  and  Winchester  down  to  schools 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  mere  reading  schools  or  song  schools. 
They  were  either  separately  endowed  or  maintained  out  of  the  endow- 
meota  of  some  other  ecclesiastical  foundation,  or  unendowed  schools  kept 
by  some  priest,  usually  a  chantry  priest,  as  a  private  adventure  of  his  own, 
though  often,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  mth  a  long- established  custom,  or 
where  the  priest's  endowment  was  managed  by  trustees  or  feoffees  by 
some  kind  of  arrangement  with  these  authorities.  The  endowed  schools 
were  sometimes  connected  with  a  cathedral,  very  often  with  a  collegiate 
church,  sometimes  with  a  monastery,  sometimes  with  a  hospital  or  alms- 
house. Freiiuently  they  were  supported  by  a  guild  ;  some  few  were  inde- 
pendent foundations  {in  this  case  the  schoolmaster  was  not  necessarily  a 
priest) ;  but  the  commonest  and  most  normal  case  was  the  school  connected 
with  a  chantry.  Take  any  small  country  town  or  large  village  at  haxihazard, 
and  the  chances  are  that  you  would  hnd  a  school  of  some  kind  taught  by 
a  priest  who  said  mass  for  some  founder's  soul  in  the  parish  church  or 
one  of  its  chapels,  and  taught  school  either  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  original  foundation  or  simply  to  supplement  his  scanty  endow- 
ment by  the  boys*  fees,  and  to  employ  the  ample  leisure  which  his 
position  secured  to  him.  Among  the  popular  errors  which  Mr,  LeEW!h 
explodes  are  the  foEowing ;  (1)  that  there  were  fewer  grammar  schools 
before  the  Reformation  than  since ;  (2)  that  what  there  were  were  taught 
by  monks ;  this  was  not  the  case  even  when  the  school  was  attached  to 
a  monastery ;  (3)  that  Edward  VI  was  a  great  promoter  of  education, 
because  he  in  some  cases  subsiitoted  a  fixed  pension  to  the  schoolmaster 
for  the  potentially  much  more  valuable  chantry  endowments  which  he 
appropriated,  and  refounded  a  certain  number  of  the  schools  which  he 
bad  destroyed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr,  Leach  is  wholly  right  in  his  main 
cc»ntentions.  But  they  are  not  so  original  as  he  seems  disposed  to  assume. 
Mr,  Leach  parades  the  blunders  into  which  well-known  writers 
have  fallen  on  this  subject,  but  he  says  not  a  word  about  the  numerous 
historians  by  whom  these  errors  hud  been  pointed  out,  such  as  Thorold 
Uogers  and  Carlisle,  the  author  of  a  work  on  endowed  grammar  schools 
(who  certainly  dates  most  of  the  schools  from  tbeir  Edwurthan  or  other  re- 
foundation, but  gives  an  early  medieval  date  for  a  good  many).  There 
is  no  one  of  Mr.  Leach's  general  conclusions  which  is  absolutely  original. 
The  fact  of  the  existence  of  all  these  classes  of  schools  was  «|uite  well  known 
in  a  general  way  by  most  serious  students  of  medieval  life.  Mr.  Leach  has 
supplied  us  with  by  far  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  information  about 
them,  and  baa  traced  the  history  of  many  famous  schools  for  some  centuries 
b^ore  the  date  of  their  reputed '  foundation '  by  Edward  VI,  or  some  more 
recent  refounder  or  benefactor.    His  work  is  of  the  highest  value,  whether 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  general  history  or  from  that  of  persons  interested 
in  the  particular  Bchools  whose  story  he  has  rewritten.  He  has  proved 
hy  an  accumulation  of  detailed  evidence  what  previons  writers  bad  vaguely 
suggested.  This  is  credit  enough  for  any  one  to  claim.  It  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  Mr.  Leach  to  write  as  though  all  his  prede^sessors  had 
walked  in  darkness  until  his  own  prophetic  illumiuation  burst  upon 
a  benighted  world.  A  writer  who  allows  himself  to  speak  with  so  much 
contempt  of  his  predecessors,  including  writers  much  more  learned  tlian 
himself*  like  Toulmin  Smith  and  Mr.  MuUinger,  ought  to  be  accurate 
almost  to  the  point  of  infallibihty.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 
Mr,  Leacb.  He  tells  us,  for  instance^  that  the  cathedral  served  by  monks 
was  *  a  thing  unknown  abroad,  where  from  8t.  Peter's  at  Rome  to  the 
furthest  corners  of  Norway  and  Spain  the  cathedrals  always  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  '  (*  clergy,'  by  the  way,  should  not  be  used  as  if  the 
term  excluded  monks,  though  at  certain  periods  of  the  middle  ages  clerid 
are  sometimes  contrasted  with  regulars).  This  statement  is  quite  untrue. 
Regulars  occupied  the  cathedrals  of  Monreale,  in  Sicily^  of  Osma  (which 
was  served  by  canons  regular,  who  are  of  course  not  technically  monks, 
hut  are  certainly  not  secular  clergy) ^  and,  I  believe,  of  some  other  places 
in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 

So,  again,  our  author  exaggerates  even  when  he  is  right  in  the  main.  He 
is  quite  rights  for  instance,  in  completing  the  demolition  of  the  popular 
superstition  that  everything,  good  or  bad,  in  the  middle  ages  was  due  to 
*  the  monks/  But  there  is  little  ground  for  talking  about  *  the  superior 
usefulness  of  the  collegiate  churches  *  before  the  ninth  cent  dry,  and  if 
Mr.  Leach's  doubt  *  whether  the  monks  ever  affected  even  to  keep  a 
grammar  school  for  any  but  their  own  novices^  among  wiiom  outsiders 
were  not  admitted,*  is  meant  (as  appears  to  be  the  case)  to  refer  to  the  period 
before  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is,  of  course,  wholly  untenable  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence  accumulated  by  such  writers  as  Le  Mair©  and  Mr. 
MuUinger,  Mr*  Leach  is  nearly  as  one-sided  as  the  popular  writers 
whom  be  denounces  in  not  discriminating  between  the  position  of  the 
monks  in  the  earlier  and  the  later  half  of  the  middle  ages.  Down  to  the 
eleventh  century  the  monks  undoubtedly  took  the  lead  in  education  ;  in 
that  century  they  were  beaten  by  the  seculars,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  century  probably  ceased  in  person  to  educate  any  but  their 
own  members,  though  there  is  no  ground  for  the  doubt  which  Mr.  Leach 
appears  to  entertain  about  the  fact  of  their  often  keeping  a  secular  school- 
master for  poor  scholars.  Mr.  Leach  does  not  allude,  for  instance,  to 
the  grammar  school  established  at  Bury  by  the  famous  abbot  Samson, 
which  is  an  undoubted  instance  of  a  school  maintained  out  of  monastic 
wealth*  The  least  monastically-minded  of  thoughtful  historians  will 
take  exception  to  a  view  of  the  monastic  movement  which  can  find  in  it 
nothing  but  *  a  craze,  like  that  under  which  the  eastern  world  had  long 
lain,  for  celibacy,  fastings,  floggings,  and  other  forms  of  eelf-torture  of  the 
same  kind  as,  and  perhaps  not  very  much  less  in  degree  than,  the  fanatical 
performances  of  Indian  fakirs  now/  The  comparison  is  singularly 
'  ignorant '  (to  use  Mr.  Leach's  favourite  word)*  Mr.  Leach  apparently 
does  not  know  that  the  originality  of  the  Benedictine  movement  con- 
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Bisted  precisely  in  its  unlikeness  to  the  earlier  and  more  oriental  forms  of 
monasticism,  in  the  fact  that  it  encouraged  active  labour  and  study,  and 
moderated  the  asceticism  of  a  purely  contemplative  life. 

Mr.  Leach  has  not  personally  corrected  the  work  of  his  copyist,  but 
even  the  naost  superficial  reading  of  the  proofs  should  have  detected 
such  blunders  as  *  pro  commensalibus  etlibcraiuris  suis^  i;10  '  (p.  128  and 
el&ewhere).  *For  his  commoners  '  is ^  of  course,  meaningless;  it  should 
be  communiiSi  '  for  his  commons/  After  this  one  becomes  suspicious  of 
other  extensions.  If  the  manuscript  has  per  portione  sua  (as  is  quite 
possible)  there  sbould  be  a  ^ic.  The  index  is  seriously  defective.  There  are 
nine  unrecorded  allusions  to  Oxford  (pp.  10, 11, 17,  18,  27,  82,  40,  55, 182), 
and  one  to  Cambridge  (p.  182),  while  Sherborne  School  is  oraitt<?d  from 
the  hst  of  schools.  Mr,  Leach  would,  no  doubt,  have  described  such  au 
index  as  made  with  gross  carelessness.  H.  Hashdall. 


Vcnciianiichc  DepcschcJi  vom  KaUcrhofc  {Dispacci  di  Gerfnania)* 
Herausgegeben  von  der  Historischen  Commission  der  Kaiserlichen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  HI.  Band.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr. 
GusTAV  TuRBA.     (Wien  :  in  Commission  bei  F.  Tempsky,     1895.) 

This  volume  of  the  despatches  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  at  the  im- 
perial court,  which  unfortunately  seems  at  present  not  intended  to  have 
any  successors,  covers  the  reigns  as  emperors  of  Ferdinand  I  and 
Maximilian  IL  For  a  period  such  as  thin,  in  which  there  was  scant 
cordiality  in  the  imperial  relations  with  Spain  and  Rome  respectively,  the 
reports  of  the  Venetians  have  special  value.  While  these  dispacci 
themselves  serve  as  a  kind  of  check  upon  the  rekizwni  jinali^  where 
(although  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  or  even  generally  the  case) 
both  kinds  of  reports  are  preserved  from  the  hand  of  the  same 
ambassador,  the  despatches  in  their  turn  are  controlled  by  the  rHbrtcke^ 
or  summaries  drawn  up  in  the  ducal  cbfincei-)'  at  Venice,  w*hich,  of  course, 
vary  in  length,  but  in  Dr.  Turba's  judgment  are  at  times  preferable  even 
to  the  despatches  themselves.  Characteristically  enough,  however,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  despatches  addressed  to  the  Ten 
were  not,  unless  by  express  permission,  entrusted  to  the  nibricators, 
The  rubrichc  make  up  something  like  a  third  of  the  text  of  Dr.  Turba's 
last  volume,  which  further  contains  an  index  to  l>oth  text  and  notes,  by 
which  the  editor  has  earned  the  sincere  gratitude  of  historical  students. 
Among  the  Venetian  ambassadors  whose  despatches  are  continued  in 
this  volume  are  Leonardo  Contarini,  w4io  w^as  accredited  to  Maximilian 
both  as  king  of  the  Romans  and  after  he  had  attained  to  the  imperial 
dignity ;  Giovanni  Michcli,  so  well  known  by  his  despatches  from  the 
English  court  under  Philip  and  Mary,  and  afterwards  from  France ;  and, 
during  the  last  years  of  Maximilian,  a  less  known  diplomatist,  Yincenzo 
Tron, 

In  Maximilian  II,  with  whom  his  father,  Ferdinand  I,  had  been  largely 
at  one  in  their  dynastic  and  even  in  some  points  of  their  religious  policy 
(the  conciliar  in  particular),  notwithstanding  the  difference  between  their 
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personal  religious  views,  the  interest  of  this  volume  may  be  said  to  centre. 
If,  as  its  editor  hints,  some  disappointment  may  be  felt  by  those  who  seek 
m  it  for  new  revelations  as  to  the  i_:ersonal  religious  history  of  Maximilian » 
they  will  at  least  find  here  notliing  inconsistent  %vith  the  most  rational 
conclusions  on  the  subject,  though  Dr,  Turba  in  his  introduction  might 
perhaps  have  ventured  half  a  step  further  than  the  following  statement ; — 

Like  most  of  the  princes  of  his  age,  he  possessed  only  a  slight  insight  into 
the  essential  contradictions  botwoen  the  two  churches  legally  recognised  in 
Germany ;  and,  hke  many  of  his  contemporaries,  during  his  entire  life,  not- 
\vithfltaiidiijg  many  a  deviation  from  Roman  Catholicism,  he  stood  nearer  to  it 
than  to  protestantism. 

On  the  other  hand  these  despatches  throw  a  good  deal  of  fresh  light 
on  the  deep-seated  jealousy  between  the  Bpamsh  and  tiie  Austrian 
Habsburgs,  which  left  a  great  part  of  the  family  compact  of  1551  a  dead 
letter,  and  undouhtedly  reacted  upon  the  religious  poHcy  of  Maximilian* 
In  common  with  his  father,  he  bitterly  resented  the  attempts  of  Philip  II 
to  give  practical  expression  to  his  claims  as  imperial  vicar  in  Italy^ — claims 
which  in  the  matter  of  the  grant  of  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Florence 
the  very  Spanish  ambassador  confessed  to  Tron  were  not  entitled  to 
supersede  the  imperial  rights,  Lri  relnrn,  Maximilian  revenged  himseU 
for  his  failure  to  obtain  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  by  keeping  up 
a  close  connexion  with  those  provinces  when  in  revolt,  and  offermg  what  to 
Philip  was  an  utterly  unwelcome  mediation.  No  point  is  more  largely 
illustrated  than  the  above  in  the  present  volume,  which  further  contains 
the  record  of  a  very  remarkable  statement  made  by  Micheli,  on  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  Maximihan  himself,  as  to  the  execution  of  Egmont 
and  Hoorne.  The  emperor  stated  (this  was  in  September  1568,  some 
three  mouths  after  the  event)  that  Alva  had  ordered  the  execution 
senza  aspeUaralcimorditte  dal  Ee,  and  that  when  the  news  reached  Spain 
neither  the  king  nor  any  member  of  his  conncO  credited  it,  while  both  he 
and  his  advisers  were  filled  with  the  utmost  consternation.  This  statement 
certainly  makes  it  necessary  to  reconsider  the  argument  on  the  subject  of 
the  most  recent  historian  of  the  revolt,  to  which  Dr.  Turba  refers  in  a 
note,  together  with  Gachard*s  conclusion  (to  which  Wenzelburger  in  his 
turn  appeals)  that  everything  had  been  settled  between  Philip  and  Alva 
before  the  latter  quitted  Spain.  The  anecdote  as  to  the  reply  of  Egmont's 
son  would  rather  suggest  some  formal  inspiration,  although  we  need  not, 
with  Motley,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  *  the  sentences  had  been  drawn 
upon  blanks  signed  by  the  monarch,  of  which  the  viceroy  had  brought 
a  whole  Irunkful  from  Spain.* 

Among  other  matters  in  this  volume  inviting  attention  are  the  tragedy 
of  Don  Carlos;  the  Turkish  campaign  of  15(j<t,  which,  notwithstanding 
Zriny'a  heroic  defence  of  Szigeth,  proved  the  most  momentous  disappoint- 
ment of  Masimihan's  reign ;  and  a  good  deal  of  incidental  gossip  about 
Queen  Elizabeth.  For  it  cannot  be  called  *  scandal,'  when  in  1659  it  is 
reported  of  her  that  si  cotiserm  heUusinm.  King  Philip*s  visit  to  his  aister« 
in-law  was  begun  without  speed  and  not  pressed  beyond  propriety,  on  the 
principle  enunciated  of  him  by  the  ambassador  Soranzo  with  regard  to 
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another  desideratum  (the  Roman  kmgsbip),  no»  si  vucle  qU4Ue  cose  che 
non  si  jxissono  haverc.  The  emperor  FerdinaDd  I  was  instrumental  in  pre* 
venting  the  excommunication  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  council  of  Trent^ 
and  thought  the  timed  (1563)  unsuitable  for  attempting  the  sensation  of 
citing  her  to  Borne.  A.  W.  Waed. 


De  Afscheiding  der  Waahcht  Geivesten  van  de  Generale  Ume.  Boor  Dr. 
C.  H,  T*  BussEMAKER*  Uitgegeven  door  Teyler'a  Tweede  Oenoot- 
schap,    I,  IL     (Haarlem  :  De  Erven  F,  Bohn.     1895-18D0.) 

Thib  is  a  painstaking  efiTort  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  most  diflicalt 
and  involved  period  of  the  war  of  Netherland  independence,  the  period 
between  the  pacification  of  Ghent  and  the  treaty  of  Arras.  It  deals  prac> 
ticalJy  With  only  three  years,  157(>-157U,  and,  despite  its  elaboration  and 
the  evidently  careful  study  of  all  available  authorities  bearing  on  the 
subject,  the  work  of  Dr.  Bussemaker  foils  to  leave  upon  the  mind  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  sequence  and  connexion  of  events,  A 
prize  essay  swollen  into  two  thick  volumes,  comprising  more  than  900 
closely  printed  pages  of  matter,  is  almost  sure  to  be  lacking  in  method 
and  proportion,  and  prolixity  in  the  present  case  is  attended  by  a  heavi- 
ness of  treatment  which  renders  perusal  a  somewhat  wearisome  task. 
There  are  no  headings  to  the  pages,  no  index,  bot  few  dates  to  be  found 
in  the  text,  nothing,  in  fact,  to  assist  the  student  m  threading  his  way 
amidst  the  intricacies  of  as  comphcated  a  situation  as  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  field  of  history*  Dr»  Bussemaker  undoubtedly  found 
ready  to  hia  hand  vast  stores  of  materials,  and  he  has  himself  spared  no 
pains  in  making  research  in  the  archives  of  Brussels  and  the  Hague,  as 
well  as  in  the  provincial  archives  of  Mona,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other 
places.  He  acknowledges  especial  indebtedness  to  the  valuable  publica- 
tion of  Messrs.  P,  h,  Muller  and  A.  Diegerick,  *  Documents  concemanfc 
les  Relations  entreles  Pays-Bas  et  lu  Due  d'Anjou/  ^  but  makes  no  mention 
in  his  preface  of  the  admirable  series  of  articlesi  also  by  Professor  P*  L. 
Muller,  entitled  *Bijdragen  tot  de  geschiedenis  der  scheiding  van  Noord- 
en  Zuid-Nederland,'  which  appeared  in  Fruin's  Bijdra<fcn  voor  Vader- 
hftdsche  Gaschicdenis,'^  These  studies  cover  the  whole  period,  and  while 
dealing  more  concisely  with  the  various  episodes  than  l)r»  Bussemaker, 
leave  nothing  untouched,  and  are  at  once  judicious  and  intelhgible.  With 
their  aid  as  a  commentary  npon  the  published  documents  probably  a 
clearer  insight  would  he  gained  into  much  tliat  is  obscure  and  enigmatical 
in  the  relations  of  contending  factions  and  political  intriguer's  than  in  the 
more  elaborate  work  under  review.  Such  at  least  has  been  the  writer's 
personal  experience. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  these  competent  authorities.  Professor  Muller 
and  Dr.  Bussemaker,  agree  in  deprecating  the  harsh  judgment  passed  by 
earlier  historians,  notably  by  Motley,  upon  Caproa,  Lalaing,  Montigny, 
Aersohot,  La  Motto,  and  other  prominent  noblemen  and  leaders  in  the 

*  Fubliehcd  by  the  Hiatoriscb  Oenootschap  te  Utrecht. 
»  In  1893  and  18^4. 
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Walloon  provinces.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  does  not  show 
that  these  men,  as  a  hody,  were  so  entirely  venal  and  sell- seeking  as  has 
been  represented*  The  motives  which  guided  the  majority  were  nn- 
douhtedly  of  a  mixed  character,  hut  in  the  background  lay  a  genuine 
attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  They  were 
prepared  to  reconcile  themselves  under  certain  conditions  to  their  lawful 
sovereign  rather  than  see  Calvinism  triumphant  in  the  land.  Dr.  Basse- 
maker  prints  no  less  than  fifty-two  documents  at  the  end  of  his  work  as 
pieces  jmtificatives I  which  are  valuable  in  the  light  they  throw  upon  the 
subtle  diplomacy  of  Parma,  deftly  at  work  amidst  the  confitsum  chaos  of 
1578  to  bring  about  that  schism  between  south  and  north  which  was  so 
soon  to  be  an  accomphshed  fact.  The  beginning  of  1579  saw  the 
Walloon  compact,  made  at  Arras  on  C  Jan.,  face  to  face  with  that  union 
of  Utrecht,  concluded  on  2S  Jan.,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch 
republic.    The  rent  was  made,  which  even  1815  could  not  mend. 

Geobge  Edmundsok. 


The  Sujypression  of  the  African  Slave  Trade  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  1638-1870.  By  W.  E.  Bumhardt  du  Boib,  Ph.D,  [Harv,] 
(New  York  :  Longmans,  Green,  &.  Co.     1696.) 

This  book  is  a  volume  of  the  series  of  Harvard  historical  studies.  Its 
author,  some  time  fellow  of  Harvard  University,  and  now  professor  in 
Wilberforce  Univeraity,  modestly  styles  it  in  hia  preface»*a  small  con- 
tribution to  the  scientific  study  of  slavery  and  the  American  negro.*  The 
numerous  references  and  voluminous  appendices  show  the  amount  of 
research  %vhich  he  has  undertaken,  and  the  pains  at  which  he  has  been 
to  consult  original  documents  and  the  best  authorities.  To  those  who 
i\ish  to  study  carefully  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the 
United  States  the  book  will  be  invaluable.  It  is  clear,  well  arranged, 
written  by  one  who  knows  his  subject,  and  is  fair  and  impartial  in  his 
judgments.  The  only  criticism  to  which  it  is  open  is  that  it  is  somewhat 
too  scientific,  and  too  scrupulously  minute  in  detail  for  the  general  reader. 
The  first  two  or  three  pages  deal  with  the  rise  of  the  English  slave 
trade  ;  they  are  introductory  only  to  the  main  subject  of  the  book,  but  the 
introduction  might,  with  advantage,  have  been  prolonged  to  at  least 
double  the  number  of  pages.  Three  excellent  chapters  describe  the 
attitude  of  the  North  American  colonies  towards  the  slave  trade  prior 
to  the  War  of  Independence.  The  author  groups  the  colonies  into 
the  planting  colonies,  the  farming  colonies,  and  the  trading  colonies. 
Among  the  planting  colonies — the  sonthern  states-^slavery  and  the  slave 
traffic  were  prohibited  in  Georgia  by  Oglethorpe  and  his  colleagues, 
when  the  colony  was  first  founded  ;  but,  before  twenty  years  were  out, 
the  colonists  insisted  upon  the  traffic  being  allowed  under  restrictions 
which  seem  to  have  been  never  properly  enforced.  South  Carolina 
had  the  largest  slave  trade  of  any  of  the  colonies,  importing  negroes 
from  the  West  Indies  to  work  on  her  rice  plantations.  So  large  was 
the  importation  of  blacks  that  the  colonists,  from  fear  of  slave 
insurrections,  from  time    to  time  restricted    the  immigration  by  the 
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imixDsition  of  heavy  duties,  and  in  1760  passed  an  act,  which  was  dis- 
allowed by  the  imperial  government,  totally  prohibiting  the  slave  trade. 
Next  to  South  Carolina,  among  the  planting  colonies,  Virginia  was  the 
greatest  slave  trader.  Restrictions  were  dictated,  to  some  extent,  by  moral 
feeling  as  well  as  by  political  imeasiness ;  hut,  *  as  a  whole,'  the  author 
sums  up,  *  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  opposition  to  the  slave  trade  there 
was  in  the  planting  colonies  was  based  principally  upon  the  political  fear 
of  insurrection/ 

The  farming  colonies  were  the  middle  states  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
including  New  York,  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  in  their  day  the  greatest 
carriers  of  slaves  and  other  merchandise  to  the  New  World.  *  The 
farming  colonies  checked  the  slave  trade  primarily  from  economic  motives.' 
The  slave  population  in  these  colonies,  owing  to  climate,  products,  and 
other  reasons,  was  comparatively  small,  and,  therefore,  the  dread  of  negro 
rebellions  did  not  operate  as  a  motive  for  restricting  the  traffic ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  because  there  was  little  home  demand,  and  also  because, 
except  in  New  York,  the  colonists  were  rather  fanners  than  traders,  slave 
trading  on  a  large  scale  did  not  pay.  Moreover,  in  Pennsylvania  more 
especiallj,  the  opposition  of  the  Quakers  to  the  slave  trade  on  moral 
grounds  had  a  great  effect  in  discouraging  the  traffic. 

The  trading  colonies  were  the  New  England  states.  Here  was  no 
home  for  slavery.  Clirtiate  forbade  it,  and  the  settlers  were  cast  in  a 
different  mould  from  the  slave  holders  of  the  south  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  Yet,  just  as  the  mother  country,  while  free  herself  from  the 
curse  of  negro  slavery  on  her  own  soil,  was  most  active  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  slave  trade,  simply  because  it  was  a  trade  and  a  paying  trade,  so 
the  New  Englanders,  *  being  the  traders  of  the  New  World,  early  took  part 
in  the  carrying  slave  trade,  and  furnished  slaves  to  the  other  colonies/ 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  were  all  engaged  in  the 
trade,  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  being  the  greatest  slave  mart ;  and  the 
negroes,  brought  in  from  Africa,  were  sent  partly  to  the  southern  states, 
portly  to  the  West  Indies,  where  the  cargoes  were  exchanged  for 
molasses  to  supply  the  New  England  nun  distilleries. 

In  October  1774,  on  the  eve  of  the  otjtbreak  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  first  continental  congress  of  the  states  resolved  that  '  we 
will  neither  import  nor  purchase  any  slave  imported  after  the  first  day  of 
December  next/  The  resolution  was  part  of  a  general  non- importation 
agreement  directed  against  Great  Britain,,  and  it  met  with  universal 
acceptance  except  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  Its  acceptance  was  due,  as  Mr. 
Du  Bois  clearly  points  out,  to  a  combination  of  motives.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  slave  trade  was  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  struggle  for 
liberty.  The  slave  markets  were  at  the  time  overstocked  ;  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  traffic  was  a  blow  to  the  colonial  trade  of  England,  As 
soon^  however,  as  the  colonies  felt  the  strain  of  war,  and  the  demand  for 
more  labour  in  the  south  became  urgent,  the  slave  trade  revived,  and  the 
federal  convention  of  1787  adopted  a  compromise  whereby  congress 
should  not  prohihit  slave  trading  prior  to  the  year  1808,  but  such  States 
as  thought  proper  to  do  so,  should  be  allowed  to  import  slaves  for  the 
next  twenty-one  years,  subject  to  a  tax  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
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person.  The  compromise  was  practically  a  bargain  between  the  north 
and  the  south,  and  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  with  a  great  evil  ivas 
postponed. 

In  1787,  in  three  states  only,  the  two  Garolinas  and  Georgia,  was  the 
slave  trade  recognised  by  law,  and  in  North  Carolina  there  was  a  pro- 
hibitive duty.  Between  1798  and  1803,  under  the  influence  of  the  panic 
caused  by  the  revolution  in  Hayti,  the  traffic  was  prohibited  in  all,  the 
states. 

But  the  laws  were  evaded,  the  trade  went  on,  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  added  a  new  field  for  slave  labour  in  the  future,  and  in  .1808 
South  Carolina  again  opened  her  ports  to  the  African  slave  trade. 

In  1807,  the  same  year  in  which  the  British  parliament  prohibited  ihe 
slave  trade,  the  United  States  congress  passed  an  act  '  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  any  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,'  from  January  1,  1808.  The  act  *  came  very  near  being  a 
dead  letter.'  In  1820  slave-trading  was  declared  to  be  piracy,  and  direct 
participation  in  the  traffic  to  be  a  capital  offence ;  yet,  though  slave- 
traders  continued  to  be  notoriously  active,  the  death  penalty  was  never 
carried  out  before  1862,  when  Lincoln's  administration  was  in  power.  The 
laws  were  not  enforced,  so  much  so  that  in  1887,  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  the  importation  of  negroes  into  North  and  South  America 
was  estimated  at  200,000  per  annum.  Antipathy  to  Great  Britain  kept 
successive  governments  in  the  United  States  from  entering  into  any 
agreement  for  international  right  of  search— the  only  effective  method  ot 
putting  an  end  to  the  trade ;  and  it  was  not  till  1862  that  a  treaty  was 
made  with  Great  Britain  granting  such  right  of  search  within  limits  to 
the  cruisers  of  the  two  countries. 

During  these  years,  from  1820  onwards,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
the  southern  states  was  largely  on  the  increase.  New  inventions  in  the 
cotton  industry  caused  a  constantly  growing  demand  for  the  raw  material, 
and  this  demand  brought  in  its  train  a  great  extension  of  slave  labour,  of 
the  area  over  which  the  system  prevailed,  and  of  the  number  of  slaves  re- 
quired and  employed. 

*  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  southern  slavery  was  irresistibly 
changing  from  a  family  institution  to  an  industrial  system.'  Slavery 
became  the  keystone  of  the  economic  fabric  of  the  southern  states  in  a 
sense  in  which  it  had  never  been  before.  The  states  were  given  up  to 
one  product,  cultivated  on  large  plantations,  raised  by  slave  labour  which 
was  perpetually  consumed  and  had  to  be  perpetually  replaced.  Com- 
mercial interests  and  familiarity  of  many  generations  with  a  moral  evil 
did  their  work.  Slavery  was  openly  proclaimed  to  be  right,  and  a  demand 
for  the  repeal  of  restrictions  on  the  slave  trade  found  many  supporters. 
The  end  of  it  was  the  civil  war,  and  the  killing  out  of  the  slave  trade  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  but  till  the  war  came  the  trade  was  on  the  increase, 
and  in  defiance  of  their  laws  citizens  of  the  United  States  grew  rich  by 
buying  and  selling  men.  C.  P.  Lucas. 
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Diary  of  Sir  Archibald  Warriston  (1639) ;  The  Preservathn  of  the 
Hofwurs  of  Scotland  (1651-2);  Lord  Mar's  Legacies  (1722-7); 
Letters  concerning  Highland  Affairs  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by 
Mbs,  Grant  of  Laogan.  (Edinburgh :  Scottish  History  Society* 
1896.) 

Those  who  expect  any  intimate  revelationg  of  the  mind  of  Johnston  of 
Warriston  in  the  fragment  of  his  diary  here  edited  by  l^Ir,  G,  M,  Paul  will 
be  grievously  disappointed.  On  the  other  band,  history  is  distinctly  a 
gatnen  The  diary  is  mainly  composed  o£  documents  relating  to  the  treaty 
of  Berwick  between  Charles  I  and  his  northern  subjects  at  the  close  of  the 
first  bishops'  war,  and  to  the  gathering  of  the  Scottish  host  which  pre- 
ceded it.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Charles's  diplomatic  ways  in 
other  fields  will  recognise  the  familiar  style  in  his  apparently  resolute 
determination  to  grant  none  of  the  Scottish  terms,  gradually  shading  oflF 
into  their  acceptance  in  a  fonn  which,  whilst  seemingly  conclusive, 
allows  him  to  satisfy  his  own  convenience  in  wrigghng  ont  of  them.  The 
'  Diary '  breaks  off  before  the  wrigghng  out  begins,  hut  that  process  is 
already  traceable  in  other  sources. 

The  papers  relative  to  the  *  Preservation  of  the  Honours/  edited  by  Mr. 
C,  B,  A.  Howdeu,  complete  the  story  of  the  saving  of  the  regalia 
from  the  grasp  of  Morgan  and  the  English  Commonwealth,  which  was 
told  some  years  ago  in  a  volume  published  by  the  Bannatyne  Society. 

Samuel  R.  Gardiner. 


'Tlie  Earl  of  Mar's  Legacies  to  Beotland,  and  to  his  Son  Lord 
Erskine  '  (1722-7),  are  edited  from  the  manuscript  at  Alloa  House  by  the 
Hon.  Stuart  Erskine.  who  adds  a  biographical  introduction  and  notes, 
A  volume  would  be  needed  for  a  biography  of  Mar,  but  the  moat  interest- 
ing points  are  the  charges  of  treachery  against  him.  He  was  no 
Montrose^  Ciaverhouse,  or  Lord  George  Murray,  and  he  notably  mis- 
managed the  rising  of  171 5<  On  his  part  in  the  intended  affair  which 
collapsed  at  Glenshiel  in  1719  Mr.  Stuart  Erskine  cites  an  original 
letter  in  the  *  Stuart  Papers  '  (Home,  4  Feb.  1719),  Mar  excuses  biiuaeH 
from  command  in  Scotland,  where  his  military  skill  was  duly  appreciated, 
and,  in  case  of  success,  asks  only  for  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  with  no 
great  share  of  business.  Till  1725,  when  James  dismissed  him,  Mar  was 
the  principal  manager,  chiefly  in  Paris.  Mr.  Erskine  thinks  that  he 
conducted  affairs  *  well/  but  was  cashiered,  *  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe,  in  consequence  of  a  plot  between  Atterbury  and  Colonel  Hay  * 
(earl  of  InvemeBs).  Here  Mr.  Erskine  differs  from  Dr.  Glover,  editor  of 
Atterbury^s  correspondence  in  the  only  volume  of  the  *  Stuart  Papers  * 
(1847). 

Glover  is  strongly  disposed  to  beheve  in  Mar*s  treason.  Mr.  Erskine 
says  that  Atterbury  (arrested  in  1722  and  banished  in  1728)  *  pretended  to 
believe '  tliat  Mar  sent  him  the  dog  Harlequin  *  for  the  express  purpose 
of  betraying  him  to  tlie  government,'     *  What  real  grounds,  however, 
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Atterbury  had  for  believing  that  Mar  had  betrayod  him  to  the  govem- 
mont  it  is  impossible  to  Bay,  nor  is  he  able  to  divulge  them  in  his  private 
correspondence,  which  has  been  printed.'  Mr*  Erskine  may  think 
Atterbury's  *  grounds  '  very  inadequate^  but  we  know  well  what  they  were. 
On  Atterbury's  arrival  in  Paris,  May  1724,  Mar,  being  aware  of  his 
suspicions,  sent  him  a  mass  of  his  papers,  Atfcerburj  replied  courteously, 
admitting  that  Mar's  conduct  in  accepting  a  pension  (B,OiX>/,)  from 
England  *  liad^  if  not  the  previous,  yet  the  subsequent  approbation  '  of 
Jamea.  Atterbury,  however,  is  ready  to  favour  Mar  with  *my  poor 
sentiments  '  on  that  head.  On  31  July  1724  Atterbury  wrote  to  Jamea • 
who  had  also  sent  to  him  some  of  Mars  papers*  Atterbury  avers  that, 
in  May  1722,  Mr*  Churchill  visited  Paris  on  behalf  of  the  Englisli 
government^  and  urged  Mar  to  *  discover  what  he  knew  of  the  plot  * 
(Atterbury's),  '  on  the  account  of  ike  favours  *  (the  pension)  *  conferred 
o?i  him  hy  K.  G,  for  some  time  2^5 L'  Those  are  the  very  words  of  the 
letter  written  to  him  by  Lord  Carteret  in  his  own  name  and  in  those  of 
Lord  Townshend  and  Mr*  Walpole.  Atterbury,  still  on  the  evidence  of 
Mar's  own  papers,  declares  that  he  had  secret  meetings  with  Churchill  in 
Paris,  In  consequence  of  these  Mar  wrote  to  Atterbury  his  letter  of 
22  May,  It  w^as  a  mere  letter  of  compliment»  but,  being  intercepted  in 
the  post,  it  fixed  upon  Atterbury,  by  unmistakable  proofs,  the  authorship 
of  liis  treasonable  letters  of  1  ilay,  which  had  also  been  intercepted  and 
copied  in  England.  Now  Atterbury,  writing  to  Dillon  on  1  May,  bad 
expressly  forbidden  the  sending  of  answers  by  post. 

These  are  Atterbury 'a  grounds  for  susjiecting  Mar,  of  which  Mr. 
Erskine  remarks  that  it  is  *  impossible  to  say  '  what  they  were.  A 
Jacobite  pensioner  of  the  Hanoverian  has  private  interviews  with  an 
English  messenger,  Churchill;  is  invited  to  do  something  in  gratitude  for 
his  pension,  and  does  send,  by  a  forbidden  channelj  a  letter  which  fixes 
guilt  on  Atterbury.  The  affair  is  a  mystery.  Why  were  Atterbury's  own 
letters  of  1  l^lay  sent  by  post '?  Why  did  Mar  lend  Atterbury  papers 
w^hich  placed  his  own  conduct  in  so  odd  a  light  ?  Was  Mar's  pension 
from  England  continued  secretly,  as  the  Jacobites  appear  to  have 
believed,  or  stopped  when  the  English  government  found  (if  Mar  did  not 
knowingly  betray  Atterbury)  that  their  pensioner  was  working  for  Jamea  f 
Mar  either  betrayed  Atterbury  or,  while  taking  3,000/.  a  year  from 
George,  plotted  seriously,  but  maladroilly,  against  him.  If  not  a  traitor 
he  was  helplessly  incompetent.  The  bishop's  charge  against  Mar  was 
not,  as  Mr.  Erskine  says,  *  the  intercepting  of  letters  by  Mar  to  the 
bishop,'  bat  the  waiting  of  an  incriminatory  letter  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  intercepted.  Mr*  Erskine  thinks  that  'a  plot  between  Atterbury 
and  Colonel  Hay  '  caused  James  to  dismiss  Mar,  Dr.  Glover  wag  not  of 
thia  opinion,  but  thinks  that  the  evidence  of  Mar's  treason  induced  James 
to  dismiss  him  as  reluctantly  as  Hay  accepted  hia  post- 

We  now  come  to  liar's  *  memorial '  to  the  regent,  alluded  to  by 
Atterbury  on  23  July  1724.  It  was  a  scheme  for  securing  French  aid, 
presented  by  Mar  to  the  regent  before  James  saw  it.  If  honestly  intended 
it  was  crazy,  and  Mar's  enemies  suspected  him  of  presenting  it  merely  to 
ruin  James  in  the  eyes  of  his  English  friends.     Mr.  Erskine  says  that 
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Jamef),  when  he  saw  it,  *  probably  approved  it*  At  cill  events*  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not  endorae  it/  ifr.  Erskine 
adds  that  *  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  did  .  .  .  approve  of  it/ 
apparently  a,  corollary  from  the  absence  of  evidence  that  he  did  not 
endorse  it*    However  James  *  never  expressed  bis  approval  in  writing/ 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  opinion  the  prince  '  (James)  *  held 
with  regard  to  the  memorial  in  the  interval  between  those  two  dates  * 
(1723  and  1725}.    We  do  know.    On  4  July  1724  James  WTote  to  Atterburji 

*  Since  the  affaire  of  the  menioire  ,  ,  ,  ,  I  have  seen  plainly  what  I  was 
to  expect  from  the  Duke  of  Mar.  And  tbo'  I  was  capable  of  forgetting 
bis  way  of  proceeding  towards  myself  personally,  yet  his  designs  against 
my  native  countr}^  is  what  I  never  could  pass  over.'  * 

Mr.  Erakine  argues  that,  as  James  did  approve  of  Mar*s  *  Legacy/ 
whereby  Scots  troops  w^ere  to  be  kept  in  French  service,  therefore  he 
must  have  approved  of  the  memorial  by  which  French  troops  were  to 

*  augment  the  Scottish  king's  forces'  in  Scotland,  The  two  things  are 
notably  different.  The  memorial  and  its  unauthorised  presentation  to 
the  regent  were,  if  not  proofs  of  treason,  proofs  of  stark  political 
imbecility.  James  could  not,  if  sane,  keep  such  a  minister  as  Mar.  But 
the  tone  of  Mar's  *  Legacy  '  (1720)  and  others  of  his  w^ritings  here 
published  is,  personally,  Byrapathetic,  and  has  a  sincere  appearance  of 
honesty.  Mar's  helpless  incompetence  appears  in  his  opinion  that 
Scotland  *  is  sufficiently  weary  of  the  sower  Presbiterian  Church  Govern- 
ment, which  enervates  the  minds  of  the  people/  Nothing  could  have 
l>een  more  futile  than  the  attempt  of  a  Restoration  to  establish  episcopacy 
in  Scotland.  Mar's  schemes,  in  fact  (except  his  theory  of  a  new  town 
of  Edinburgh),  il  honest,  were  absurd.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Atterbury  made  them  known  in  England  he  gratuitously  damaged  the 
cause,  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Mar. 

If  ever  the  *  Stuart  Paper^i  *  are  published  in  full  we  may  know  more  of 
these  puzzles,  and  shall  probably  learn  (as  Dr.  Glover  held)  that  James 
was  cruelly  maligned  in  the  matter  of  his  domestic  life*  Meanwhile,  in 
the  present  obscurity,  Mar  seems  rather  foolidh  and  tactless  than  delibe- 
rately false  to  the  White  Rose.  He  either  sold  Atterbury  or,  while 
accepting  a  large  pension  from  George  1,  worked  earnestly,  but  with 
incredible  stupidity,  for  George *s  expulaion  fi*om  England,  As  for 
Atterbury,  Mar  justly  calls  him  '  that  ffrebrand,  the  Bishop/  On  p.  149 
of  the  Introduction  there  is  a  misprint  of  1721  for  1723, 

Mr.  Macphail,  in  editing  Mrs.  Cirant  of  Laggan*B  *  Letters  concern- 
ing Higliland  Affairs,'  justly  describes  them  as  *  embodying  tradition  of  a 
very  rich  and  spc*cial  kind/  Mrs,  Grant,  m^c  Macvicar,  was  born  in  l?*")?), 
and  on  the  mother's  side  was  of  the  Stuarts  of  Inveniahyle,  Scott*s 
friends.  These  letters  were  written  for  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of  Allan  ton, 
and  were  acquired  by  Robert  Chambers.  About  Lovat  lilre.  Grant  is 
often  wrong,  as  her  editor  shows,  and  when  she  is  amusing  most  of  her 
anecdotes  have  filtered  already  into  print.  Her  anecdote  of  Simon 
Frazer  (p.  276)  gave  Mr.  Stevenson  his  low  opinion  of  the  maHter  of 
Lovat.  The  Lochiel  traditions  are  picturesque,  but  erroneous.  It  is  not 
plain  why  Dr.   Cameron*s  hanging  is  called  by  the  editor  *  a  judicial 

'  Stuart  Pajtcrs,  Appendii,  p,  74. 
VOL,   Xn. — NO.  XLVIl.  p  p 
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murder/  He  was  banged  for  his  share  in  the  Forty-Five  nominally,  but 
really  for  new  treasons  in  1752-3.  These  the  government  could  not 
be  explicit  about,  as  Scott  says,  without  revealing  their  sources  of 
information,  *  Pickle,'  Hamuel  Cameron,  and  others.  A.  Lako* 


CromwelVs  Place  in  Histortf.     Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  befor 
the  University  of  Oxford.    By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,    (London  !  J 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1897*) 

Mb.  Gatidiner  can  hardly  have  been  surprised  when  a  request  reachedl 
hira  to  pubhsh  the  series  of  addresses  which  he  delivered  last  year  at  J 
Oxford  as  Ford's  lecturer  in  English  history.     With  the  assistance  of  1 
the  notes  placed  at  his  disposal  by  two  members  of  the  audience  he  has, 
accordingly,  reconstructed  his  lectures,  recasting  his  material,  how*ever, 
where  it  seemed  desirable.     The  work  is  of  value  chiefly  for  two  reasons* 
In  the  first  place  it  will  aid  in  spreading  correct  ideas  among  the  I'apidly  I 
growing  class  of  readers  whose  interest  in  the  most  difficult  period  of  our 
history  is  keen^  but  whom  time  will  not  permit  to  study  the  autbor*a 
larger  work.     True,  ^h\  Gardiner  has  already  told  the  story  in  no  less 
than  three  other  works  of  similarly  modest  dimensions  ;  but  while  in  these 
the  author's  chief  task  is  narmtion,  in  the  present  volume  he  is,  before 
all  thingSj  the  critic  and  the  judge.     He  has  presented  us  with  a  sheaf 
of  ripely  considered  conclusions.     But   these  lectures   will   be   no   less 
welcome  to  the  student  than  to  the  general  reader.    The  first  instalment 
of  the  *  History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate '  takes  us  no 
further  than  1051,  and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  all  the  remaining 
volumes  will  be  in  our  hands  for  some  years.     Until  then,  consequently, 
the  latter  part  of  this  little  book  must  be  taken  as  most  fully  expressing 
Mr-  Gardiner's  estimate  of  the  later  years  of  Cromwell's  career. 

For  our  purposes  we  may  divide  the  book  into  two  parts,  the  first 
consisting  of  the  introductory  lecture.     In  discussing  the  revolution  Mr. 
Gardiner  restates  with  much  vigour  the  conchisions  at  which  he  long 
ago  arrived.    He  remains  unaffected  by  the  Laudian   celebrations  of 
a  year  or  two  back,  and  by  the  crop  of  biographies  which  have  appeared 
since  he  traced  his  own  portrait  of  the  great  prelate.     While  giving  the 
archbishop  credit  for  good  intentions  he  can  never  forget  that  his  move- 
ment was  almost  entirely  confined  to  scholars  and  divines  (p.  8),    Equally 
decisive  is  his  verdict  on  the  conduct  of  parliament.     The  liberties  of  the 
country  were  at  stake.    Our  judgment,  he  says,  must  depend  on  the 
answer  that  we  return  to  two  questions.     Did  the  Idug  desire  to  over- 
throw the  new  power  by  force  ?    If  so,  bad  he  the  means  of  giving  effect 
to  hia  design  ?    And  to  both  Mr,  Gardiner  replies  without  hesitation  in 
the  affirmative  (pp.  lG-21),    It  is  as  impossible  in  the  light  of  the  evidence 
which  is  accumulating  year  by  year,  notably  that  of  the  Italian  agents, 
to  attribute  the  plots  of  the  king  to  the   imagination   of  Pyra   as  to 
regard  the  insurrection  of  1655  as  a  hoax  practised  by  the  Protector. 
For  these  reasons  the  peace  party  must  be  regarded  as  composed  of  men 
unable  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.     The  *  preabyterian  constitu. 
tlonalists  dreamed  of  aeeing  Charles  I  restored  to  the  name  without  the 
reality  of  power,  gratefully  accepting  the  advice  of  parliament,  and  sab* 
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mitting  to  the  enforcGineutg  of  presbyter  tan  disciplbe  in  the  church.  It 
coiild  not  be,  and  it  wag  the  merit  of  Cromwell  and  the  independents  to 
see  that  it  was  impossible  '  (pp.  31-4)* 

Mr,  Gardiner  substantially  justifies  the  national  uprising  in  its 
double  aspect ;  but  he  does  not  seem  wholly  fair  to  puritanism  itself. 
He  asks  what  the  great  English  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
what  we  ourselves  have  in  common  with  Cartwright  and  Travers,  and 
answers  his  own  question  by  further  asking  if  a  modern  puritan  would 
have  courage  to  read  even  a  twentieth  part  of  the  Thomason  collection 
of  pamphlets  (pp.  0-7).  But  to  condemn  the  Elizabethan  presbyterians  is 
not  to  condemn  the  puritans  of  the  following  century.  One  may  be  in 
ihorongh  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gardiner's  distaste  for  the  sterility  of  the 
former,  and  yet  hold  that  the  predominant  tendency  of  the  later  period 
was  not  preabyterianism  at  all,  but  independency,  a  movement  which, 
though  deeply  rooted  in  the  ind ividualist Lc  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
did  not  appear  in  England  till  the  tide  of  presbyterianism  had  ebbed. 
The  Wtal  religious  forces  of  the  time^  the  ideas  that  were  to  affect  the 
future  of  English  history,  were  rather  those  that  were  new  than  those 
which  were  old.  The  disparaging  allusion  to  the  literary  output  of  the 
puritans,  again,  will  strike  some  readers  as  uncalled  for.  It  reminds  one 
of  Burke's  famous  question,  *  Who  now  reads  the  deists  ?'  It  would  be  a 
pity  were  anybody  to  be  discooraged  from  digging  in  what  is,  in  fact^  a 
mine  of  wealth  merely  because  it  is  deep;  for  scattered  through  the 
2, CMX)  volumes  of  pamphlet  literature  of  the  years  1040  GO  are  to  be 
found  ideas,  religious,  political  economic,  w^hich  not  only  differ  toto  caelo 
from  those  to  be  found  in  *  the  CartwTights  and  Traverses  of  Elizabethan 
puritanism/  but  are  connected  in  the  closest  way  with  our  own  age. 

While  it  was  the  glory  of  Carlyle  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  hi  story » 
it  has  been  the  task  of  subsequent  investigators — notably  Sanlord  many 
years  ago,  and  more  recently  Mr.  Firth  and  Mr.  Gardiner — not  merely  to 
confirm  Carlyle's  estimate  of  Cromwell's  character  in  essentials  but  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  these  prejudices  arose.  Nothing  is  more  satis- 
factory than  the  unanimity  prevailing  among  competent  authorities  on 
this  most  diflicult  subject.  Such  an  essay  as  that  with  which  Mozley 
greeted  the  appearance  of  the  *  Letters  and  Speeches '  fifty  years  ago  would 
not  now  find  admission  to  any  serious  periodical,  while  recent  discoveries, 
above  all  that  of  the  Clarke  MSS.,  deprive  the  criticisms  of  such  genuine 
students  as  Bissct  of  their  force.  Oliver's  reputation  has  henceforth 
nothing  worse  to  fear  than  the  occasional  paradox  of  some  belated 
QuarUriij  Reviewer.  And  yet  in  these  pages  there  is  no  idolatry.  The 
Irish  massacres  still  meet  with  censure,  though  they  are  described  as 
'matter  for  regret,  not  for  surprise,*  being  traceable  to  the  generai*s 
ignorance  of  the  true  story  of  1 G41  (pp,  60^7).  Further,  Mr.  Gardiner  finds 
traces  of  deterioration  in  the  last  years  of  the  Protector's  Hfe,  *  The 
Spanish  adventure  w^as  a  turning-point  in  Oliver's  career,  ruritanism 
still  had  a  hold  on  his  heart,  but  for  all  that  it  was  the  material,  the 
mundane,  aspect  of  politics  which  had  gained  the  upper  hand,  at  least  as 
far  as  foreign  politics  were  concerned  *  (pp.  94-5).  Elsewhere  it  is  even 
hinted  that  wars  were  entered  upon  principally  to  diminish  the  animosity 
with  which  the  army  was  regarded  (p.  111), 
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The  real  controversy,  however,  is  that  which  concerns  not  the 
character  btit  the  political  ability  of  Cromwell.  That  he  was  still  more 
the  man  of  hesitation  than  the  man  of  decision,  that  in  many  of 
the  crises  of  his  life  his  conduct  was  shaped  by  others,  is  becoming 
known  to  everybody,  and  is  brought  out  with  gjeat  clearness  here. 
The  sledge-hammer  strokes  have  Impressed  the  imagination  more 
than  anything  else ;  but  they  are  less  typical  of  the  man  than 
the  long  periods  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  preceded  them*  Yet 
neither  his  caution  nor  his  decision  a%'ailed  him.  Of  the  reality  of  his 
failure  Mr.  Gardiner  has  no  doubt,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarka- 
ble feature  of  these  lectures  that  the  shadows  are  so  darkly  painted,  '  It 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,'  says  he  categorically,  '  that 
Cromwell  ejected  nothing  in  the  way  of  building  np  where  be  had  polled 
down,  and  that  there  was  no  single  act  of  the  Protectorate  that  was  not 
swept  away  at  the  Restoration  without  hope  of  revival '  (p.  104)*  It  was 
not  a  constructive  mind,  we  are  told.  If  we  think  of  the  religious  settle- 
ment we  are  reminded  that  it  was  not  Cromwell's  but  Owen's ;  if  we 
mention  the  protestant  federation  our  attention  is  recalled  to  the  Bntch 
war  and  the  French  alliance*  Certain  writers  have  contended  that  this 
l^lure  was  only  in  appearance.  Mr*  Goldwin  Smith,  for  instance,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  thirty  years  ago  at  Oxford  (the  brilliant  colours  of 
which,  by  the  way,  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  with  the  sombre  hues  of 
Mr*  Gardiner),  declared  that  if  Oliver  had  lived  ten  years  longer  there 
would  have  been  no  French  Revolution ;  and  Seeley  contended  in  his 
latest  work  that  another  five  years  would  have  seen  the  triumph  of  Oliver's 
policy  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  of  a  different  opinion.  The 
question  of  finance,  to  omit  all  others,  could  never  have  been  studied  by 
such  writers.  The  failure  was  irrevocable  after  the  disdoktion  of  the 
first  parliament,  and  every  year  that  Oliver  lived  it  would  only  have 
become  more  patent  (p.  99).  But  to  what  was  this  failure  due  ?  In  one 
passage  Mr.  Gardiner  writes,  *  If  Cromweirs  attempts  were  all  frustrated 
it  was  because  of  the  impracticability  of  the  task'  (p.  105).  But  in  several 
places  he  speaks  so  disparagingly  of  his  want  of  originality  and  construc- 
tive power,  of  his  inability  to  grapple  with  the  constitutional  questions 
involved  in  the  transformation  of  a  military  into  a  civil  state,  that  we 
may  take  it  he  attributes  the  failure  hardly  less  to  the  weakness  of  the 
tool,  strong  though  it  was,  than  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  material, 

G.  P,  GoocH. 

The  Singe  of  Derry  in  1089,  as  ut  forth  in  the  Literary  Remains  of 
Colonel  tlie  Hev.  George  Walker,  D.D,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Philip 
DwYEE*    (London:  Ehot  Stock.     1893.) 

The  Actions  of  the  Enniskilleji  Men  (1G88-9).  By  Captain  William 
M'Cahmick.  Edited  by  W.  T,  Latimkr.  (Belfast :  James  Cleeland* 
Wm.  Mullan  it  Son.     1896.) 

Life  of  Pairich  Sarsjieldf  Earl  of  Lucan,  With  a  Short  Narrative  of  the 
Principal  Events  of  the  Jacobite  W^ar  in  Ireland.  By  Johx  Tod- 
HUNTEE,     '  The  New  Irish  Library/     (London  i  Unwin.     1895.) 

Books  about  Lrish  history  are  rarely  free  from  political  bias,  and  Mr, 
Dwyer's  is  no  exception*     Walker's  narratives,  in  which  he  attributea 
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much  too  great  a  share  to  himself^  needed  very  careful  and  impartial 
editing,  and  have  not  received  it*  John  Mackenzie's  narrative  of  the 
Bi0ge  of  Londonderry,  edited  in  1861  by  Dr.  W,  I).  Killen,  shonld  he  read 
Bide  by  side  with  Walker's,  and  might  with  advantage  have  been 
reprinted  with  it.  KiHen  no  doubt  held  a  brief  for  the  presbyterianSi  as 
Mr,  Dwyer  does  for  Walker  and  the  episcopalians,  but  he  is  less 
partial  and  more  accurate.  Mr.  Dwyer's  index  is  bad  and  his  notes 
are  crammed  with  irrelevant  matter.  One  thing  be  might  have  noted  is 
that  the  speech  attributed  to  W^alker  on  p.  114  is  clearly  a  fictitious 
composition,  and  ends  with  an  imitation,  or  rather  a  literal  translation,  of 
Catiline's  speech  to  his  soldiers  in  Sallust 

In  connexion  with  the  siege  of  Derry  the  authorship  of  the  drama 
called  '  Ireland  Preserved,  or  the  Siege  of  Londonderry  '  is  a  queBtion  of 
Bome  interest.  The  author  of  the  article  on  Colonel  John  Michelbume 
in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  doubts  whether  that  play 
should  be  attribnted  to  him.  The  following  autograph  letteXf  which  is 
contained  in  the  Bodleian  copy  of  *  Ireland  Preserved/  sets  the  question 
at  rest.  It  is  addressed,  *  for  the  Hon.  Robert  Harley,  one  of  her  Ma**^* 
principal!  Secretaries  of  State/  and  dated  *  The  Fleet,  Dec,  17^**  1707  : ' — 

B% — Dureing  my  confinement  I  have  epent  some  vacant  hoiu's  in  writting  the 
Beige  of  Derry  with  »ome  pftssftgee  before  and  after — when  y'  conveniency  will 
allow  to  look  into  it  1  presttme  you  will  find  it  entertiuning*  Tia  the  first  I 
have  exposed  to  view,  and  what  error  ft  you  may  find  in  it  I  hope  yoa  will 
pardon,  being  communicated  to  none  but  y'^aelfe,  and  I  designe  it  shall  goe  no 
further  dureing  life — and  fit  nee  such  a  subject  cannot  bo  writ  without  touching 
on  some  mens  mismanagemt  the  freeilome  that  k  taken  in  it  will  make  aome 
excuse  for  tbo  other  fauUa  coniitted  by 

S**  y*^  laithfull  and  most  humble  serv^ 

J,  MlCHELBURKE. 


M*Carmick'B  narrative  of  the  feats  of  the  Enniskillen  men  is  a  yery 

valuable  account,  to  which  the  editor  has  added  an  excellent  index  and 
usef dl  notes.     It  deserved  for  both  reasons  bettor  print  and  paper. 

The  Hfe  of  Sarsfield^  by  Mr.  Todlmnter,  is  a  spirited  bio^apby  of  a 
popular  hero.  The  difficulty  of  the  biographer  who  undertakes  it  ia  that 
too  httle  is  known  about  his  private  life  to  draw  bis  character  with  much 
exactness.  In  the  same  way  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  information  about 
hiB  military  career  to  prove  that  he  was  more  than  simply  a  brave  soldier 
and  a  dashing  partisan  leader.  In  spite,  thereforet  of  Mr.  Todhunter's 
researches  and  the  labour  he  has  spent  on  his  subject,  Barstield  remains  a 
somewhat  shadowy  figure.  The  plan  of  the  series  prevents  the  notes 
and  references  to  authorities  which  ivould  have  much  increased  the 
value  of  the  book.  At  the  same  time  the  bias  of  the  author  is  too 
evident.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  may  not  have  been  *  the  magnificent 
victory  it  has  been  represented,'  but  to  describe  it  as  *  really  little  more 
than  a  drawn  battle  '  (p.  71)  is  to  ignore  the  facts  of  the  battle  and  to  be 
blind  to  its  conseqnenccs.  C.  H,  Firth, 
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Englisdw   Geschichte  im  achtzchnten  JahrhunderL    Von   Wolfoakq 
Michael.    Band  I.    (Hainburg  imd  Leipzig  :  Leopold  Yose.    1896.) 

This  most  substantial  volume,  against  the  mere  outward  or  tangible  form 

of  which  1  hazard  a  humble  protest  on  behalf  of  fellow-students,  contaiDS 

the  first  instalment  of  what  nnmistakably  promises  to  be  a  contribution  of 

high  value  to  an  important  chapter  of  British  history.     Granting  the  trutli 

of  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  recent  observation  that  it  still  remains  most 

convenient  to  survey  the  past  of  our  national  history,  as  the  witches  invited 

Macbeth  to  survey  the  future  of  his  own,  lender  the  aspect  of  a  guccession 

of  kingS|  we  may  remember  that  royal  dynasty  and  national  epoch  are 

terms   by  no   means   always   covering  one   another.     The   Hanoverian 

period  proper  of  our  history  extends  through  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 

Georges  and  no  further ;  and  it  is  precisely  with  regard  to  these  reigns 

that  a  comprehensive  account  of  om-  country's  affairs  and  action  in  their 

relation  to  those  of  Europe  and  the  world  at  large  has  long  been  a 

desideralunu    We  mostly  resort  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  Lord  Stanhope's 

work  (to  which  hia  *  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne  '  forms  a  quite  inadequate 

introdnction)  as  to  a  maniial  trustworthy  not  only  with  regard  to  its 

facts,  but  also  as  to  the  spirit  of  its  argument.     Yet  it  would  be  itUe  to 

pretend  to  ignore  either  tlie  liniiis  to  which  this  author's  researches  wero 

confined,  or  a  certain  general  incompleteness  of  treatment  which,  in  »pite 

of  the  clearsightedness  am!  higbmindedness  of  a  devoted  student,  favoured 

by  the  rare  fortune  of  having  been  born  and  bred  in  intimacy  w^ith  some 

of  our  finest  political  traditions,  have  prevented  his  chief  book  from  being 

included  in  the  highest  class  of  historical  anthorities.    Banke,  on  tho 

other  hand,  who  alone  among  German  writers,  from  Schlosser  to  Noorden, 

has  attempted  to  write  the  history  of  the  'eightecntb  century'  from  the 

standpoint  of  our  national  hfo,  devoted  little  more  than  a  supplementary 

chapter  or  two  to  the  reigns  of  George  I  and  George  II,  treating  them  aa 

a  period  in  which  the  struggle  opened  by  the  Revolution  of  1G88  was 

carried  to  its  completion,  and  taking  leave  of  hia  theme  as  it  expanded^ 

so  to  speak,  unconsciously  into  a  history  of  two  hemispheres. 

Notwithstanding  certain  chinks  in  his  armour,  on  wliich  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  more  recent  historical  criticism  that  it  should  have  refrained 
from  too  eagerly  laying  a  fault-finding  finger,  Ranke  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  few  historians  in  whose  case  the  principle  may  be  fitly  waived  to 
which  in  his  preface  Professor  Michael  frankly  adverts,  viz*  that  national 
history  is  best  written  by  a  native.  And  this  certainly  not  because,  au  is 
there  said,  the  foreigner  by  birth  is  best  quahfied  to  tell  the  story  of  a 
nation's  experiences  with  impartial  calm.  Rather,  that  in  an  historian  of 
Ranke's  training  and  power  historic  sympathy  comes  at  least  very  near 
to  taking  the  place  of  instinctive  national  insight  and  feeling.  Professor 
Michael,  whose  volume  now  before  us,  like  the  brief  preface  prefixed  to  it» 
is  written  with  admirable  propriety  of  taste  and  judgment,  prefers  no  such 
exceptional  claim.  (We  allow  him  the  usual  German  *  bounce  * — *t( 
venia  t^^rto— incidental  to  his  reference  to  Shakespeare,  whom  we  ptiri- 
tanised  Englishmen  can,  of  course,  never  be  expected  to  appreciate 
entirely.)  The  justification,  and  the  soMd  value,  of  his  labours,  so  far  as 
their  results  are  at  present  before  us,  admit  of  a  summary  statement. 
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His  researches  concerixiiig  the  political  action  of  Great  Britain  in  a  p€?riod 
when  the  question  of  the  stability  of  her  national  free<lom  was  inextricably 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  conduct  of  her  foreign  relations  have,  on  the 
showing  of  his  present  volume^  been  more  thorough  and  complete  than 
those  of  any  predecessor  who  has  been  able  to  put  their  results 
into  an  equally  clear  and  readable  form*  In  addition  to  the 
material  to  be  found  in  the  Record  OJ!ice,  he  has  made  admirable 
use  of  the  diplomatic  reports  preser\'ed  in  continental  archives- 
more  especiaUy  of  those  of  the  sorely-tried  imperial  resident  J,  P* 
Hoffmann  (for  the  signi£cance  of  the  epithet,  gee,  for  instance,  the 
narrative  in  this  volume  of  the  negotiations  of  Count  Yolkra  in  the  early 
months  of  ITIG),  which,  for  an  earher  period,  were  of  so  much  ser\nce  to 
Onno  Kiopp  in  the  compilation  of  his  in  some  ways  invaluable  *  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Stuart/  and  of  those,  hitherto  hardly  known  to  English 
students,  of  the  Prussian  resident  F,  Bonet.  Both  these  worthies  were 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  second  rank  ;  but  their  '  relations  '  do  not  suffer 
in  value  from  the  fact*  The  inexhaustible  Hanover  archives  have  like- 
wise stood  Professor  Michael's  narrative  in  excellent  stead. 

At  the  same  time  he  deserves  the  credit— more  rarely  sought  in  our 
own  than  in  other  epochs  of  historical  composition — of  having  eschewed 
any  inclination  to  paradox,  or  to  novelty  of  conclusion  for  novelty's  sake. 
Thus,  above  all,  he  is  careful,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  account  of  the  reign 
of  George  I,  to  direct  attention  to  the  excessive  self-assertion  of  the 
German  element  at  the  court  of  St.  James*s  ;  and  expressly  prepares  hia 
readers  for  repeated  instances  of  the  management  of  EngMsh  aflairs  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  electorate  piure  and  simple,  frecfuently  to  the 
disftdvantage  of  the  kingdom.  He  argues  with  perfect  correctness  that 
almost  from  the  very  first  the  Hanoverian  government  contravened  the 
deliberate  intention  of  the  act  of  settlement  to  obviate  the  imposition  of 
any  fetters  whatever  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  by  means 
of  the  connexion  with  Hanover ;  and  the  tenour  of  his  narrative,  which 
shows  how  far  from  secure— and  how  much  weaker  in  appearance  than  in 
reality — was  the  hold  wliich  the  new  regime  exercised  over  the  country, 
brings  borne  to  us  the  real  risk  rim  by  George  I  and  his  German  advisers. 
Bothmcr  and  Bernstorff,  however,  in  a  sense  had  much  more  to  gain 
than  to  lose,  %vhile  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  George  I  would 
have  lost  his  new  kingdom  without  more  emotion  than  he  exhibited  on 
gaining  it.  Professor  Michael,  however,  although  he  not  only  allows 
but  demonstrates  that  the  interests  of  the  German  electorate  importetl  a 
new  element  into  British  policy,  discriminates  very  accurately  between 
those  instances  in  which  the  poMcy  of  (leorge  Pa  government  was 
in  accordance  with  well- understood  British  interests  and  with  the 
pursuance  of  a  consistciiit  British  *  t^yatem  *  of  policy,  and  others  in 
which  Bntish  resources  were  made  subservient  to  Hanoverian  designs. 
To  the  former  class  belongs  what  constitutes,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
most  notable  chapters  in  the  history  of  Euro^K^an  diplomacy,  of  which 
the  central  figure  is  Stanhope,  and  of  which  the  crowning  achievement 
was  the  so-called  <|iiadruple  alliance.  By  the  very  circumstances  of 
its  conclusion.  Great  Britain,  without  wliose  leadership  rather  tJian 
mediation  such  a  conjunction  between  France  and  the  emperor  would 
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hme  been  out  of  the  question  (whilo  she  may  be  almost  said  not 
to  have  allowed  the  United  Provinces  to  hold  aloof),  was  placed  in  a 
position  such  aa  she  canuot  be  said  to  have  occupied  in  any  other  period 
of  her  history,  and  the  designs  of  her  embittered  Spanish  foe  were 
defeated  before  Alberoni  had  risked  his  throw.  Whatever  accelerating 
influence  the  Hanoverian  purposes  of  George  I  may  have  exercised  upon 
the  later  negotiations,  those  which  brought  about  the  French  allianee 
and  thus  prepared  ulterior  devcdopmenta  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
entered  into  for  the  sake  of  Hanover.  On  the  other  hand.  Professor 
Miehaers  account  makes  it  more  plain  than  ever  that  the  naval  operations 
in  the  Baltic  of  1715  and  the  foEovring  years  were  only  in  a  quite 
secondary  degree  of  advantage  for  British  interests,  and  that  the  game 
played  by  the  Hanoverian  ministers  for  the  acquisition  of  Bremen  and 
Verden  w^as  one  of  extraordinary  audacity,  which  up  to  1718  involved  this 
country  as  well  as  the  reigning  dynasty  in  serious  risks.  "While  parliament 
and  country  were  made  to  believe  that  the  instructions  of  Sir  John  Norris 
referred  merely  to  the  protection  of  our  Baltic  trade*  a  distinct  promise 
had  been  made  in  Berhu  that  the  British  fleet  under  his  commajid 
was  actively  to  cooperate  on  the  Pomeranian  coast  against  Sweden  ;  and 
this  promise  had  been  made  by  a  Hanoverian  agent  w^ho  calmly  declined  to 
put  it  in  WTiting  because  its  performance  concerned  his  master  as  *  king 
of  Great  Britain/  A  third  and,  as  constituting  the  beginning  of  our  con- 
tinuous intervention  in  the  Oriental  question,  very  interesting  contribution 
to  the  history  of  earlier  Georgian  diplomacy,  to  which  I  can  only  advert 
in  passing,  is  furnished  by  the  concluding  section  of  this  volume,  where 
Great  Britain  appears  as  the  mediating  power  on  the  occasion  of  the 
peace  of  Passarowitz.  This  pacification  completed  the  work  of  the 
quadruple  alliance;  for,  as  is  here  shown  iu  conclusion,  Alberoni *s  last 
hop©  had  been  the  continuance  of  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Turks.  It  may  (although  the  emperor  desired  peace)  have  helped  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  Austrian  anns  at  the  very  height  of  success,  and  thus 
to  prevent  a  more  definite  settlement,  which  Europe  still  awaits. 

If,  as  may  be  sincerely  hoped,  Professor  ^Michael  is  able  to  carry  on 
his  *  History  *  to  the  close  of  the  period  indicated  above — viz.,  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  George  II — and  if  he  displays  the  same  fulness  of  in  forma* 
tion  and  the  same  precision  of  treatment  in  dealing  with  the  policy  of 
Carteret,  as  he  has  shown  in  dealing  with  that  of  Bernstorff  and  Stanhope, 
his  work  will  commend  itself  to  the  appreciation  of  a  hirge  number  of 
readers.  I  respectfully  suggest,  that  with  such  an  end  in  view,  the  author 
might,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  postpone  his  design  of  utiMsing  his  re- 
searches on  other  aspects  of  English  history  in  the  reign  of  our  first 
Hanoverian  sovereign.  The  incomplete  success  of  Mr.  Lecky's  converse 
attempt  to  include  an  adequate  account  of  the  successive  phases  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  a  work  primarily  designed  to  survey  the  main  agencies 
in  the  growth  of  the  enduring  characteristica  of  our  national  life,  may 
serve  to  show  how  desirable  it  is  even  for  a  writer  of  singularly  compre- 
hensive powers  to  place  limits  upon  their  exercise.  1  say  this  without,  in 
Professor  Blichael's  case,  pretending  to  anticipate  results.  In  the  intro- 
ductory sketch,  which  fills  about  a  quarter  of  the  bulky  volume  under 
review,  he  has  shown  himself  very  distinctly  capable  of  summarising  witli 
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lucidity  the  chief  features  of  our  national  progress.  Withoot  attempting 
brilliancy  or  picturesqueness,  of  which,  perhapsi  we  have  had  enough  for 
the  present  generation's  delight,  he  has  produced  one  more  useful  and 
readable  outline  to  he  added  to  others  on  the  same  subject.  I  can  say  for 
myself  that  I  have  read  through  these  pages  without  effort,  and  I  trust 
not  without  profit ;  but  life  is  short,  and  Professor  Michael  must  pardon 
the  hint  that  in  an  English  translation  a  Tacitean  chapter  or  two  would 
serve  all  practical  purposes  up  to  the  conimenceinent  of  his  introduction 
proper,  which  I  take  to  he  the  *  Foundation  of  Parliamentary  Monarchy,* 
As  he  progresses  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  his  narrative 
begins  to  exliibit  manifest  traces  of  independent  infjuiry.  Attention 
should  be  directed  to  his  acute  observations  on  such  points  as  the  com* 
mencement  of  direct  peace  negotiations  with  France  by  the  Tories— a 
fact  of  which  the  Whigs,  in  their  subsequent  impeachment  of  the  authors 
of  the  peace,  proved  themselves  to  have  remained  in  iguomncc ;  and 
again  to  his  very  telling  criticism  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  peace 
itself  in  securing  those  very  commercial  advantages  that  were  intended 
to  prove  its  fundamental  justification.  His  account  of  the  preparations 
for  the  Hanoverian  succession  is  remarkably  clear,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
allow  that  he  is  well  warranted  hi  leaving  aside,  as  really  of  little  impor- 
tance, much  detail  as  to  the  action  or  inaction  in  this  respect  of  the 
electoral  family.  As  to  the  intentions  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  last 
four  years,  his  cooclusions  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  another 
recent  writer,  Dr.  A.  Salomon,  which  were  noticed  in  this  Review  not 
long  since  (vol.  x.  pp.  805-7) ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  ha%'e  seen 
elsewhere  a  more  plausible  attempt  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  Bolingbroke's 
conception  of  the  pituation  and  its  requirements.  In  a  word,  if  this 
conception  had  proved  correct,  the  mere  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  would  have  been  a  mere  incident  predestined  to  a  speedy  collapse. 
But  I  cannot  think  the  solution  more  than  plausible.  In  what  may 
be  called  the  body  of  the  narrative,  which  contains  some  admirable 
appreciations  of  political  personages  to  wliose  significance  English 
historians  have  been  apt  to  pay  too  httle  attention— the  Hanoverian 
ministers  and  their  agents  in  particular— its  chief  value  must,  however, 
be  sought.  In  addition  to  those  later  phases  of  policy  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  designs  for 
a  renewal  of  the  war  against  France  which  occupied  Stanhope  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  months  preceding  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

This  volume  contains  no  more  interesting  chapter  than  that  which 
describes  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  conclusion,  through 
English  mediation,  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  of  1715,  an  achievement  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  view  of  the  actual  necessities  of  British  policy,  but 
futile  in  its  results  for  the  interests  of  either  of  the  contracting  powers. 
The  more  important  of  these— Austria— entered  with  open  eyes  into  a 
false  position,  from  which,  to  her  own  cost  and  to  that  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  her  proverbial  good  fortune  was  not  to  enable  her  to  escape  in 
time,  A.  W.  Waed. 
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The  Unmt  of  Enghmd  art^  Scoilaivd.     By  James  Mackinnon,  Ph.D, 
(London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1896.) 

8d«ce  the  author  of  this  *  etudy  of  international  history  *  is  a  Scot^  the 
testimony  of  another  Scot  that  it  is  as  unbiassed  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected  even  from  an  Englishman  may  not  count  for  mnch ;  but  I 
venture  to  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  In  this  particular  case  impartiality 
imphea  a  good  deal  more  than  might  at  first  sight  appear;  for  imperfect 
knowledge  must  necessarily  produce  bias  of  some  sort,  and  here  complete 
comprehension  is  attainable  only  by  the  mastery  of  multiform  and 
comphcated  details.  To  this  mastery  every  page  of  the  volume  bears 
witness — the  mastery  which  implies  not  merely  knowledge  of  facts,  but 
discernment  of  their  individual  value.  Only  in  the  introductory  summary 
does  there  appear  to  be  a  slight  trace  of  perfunctoriness,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  its  too  great  succinctness.  The  bearing  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
union  is  regarded  from  only  one  point  of  view*  It  is  scarcely  just  to 
hinge  the  question  on  the  defeat  of  Mary  at  Langside,  and  the  consequent 
triiunph  of  protestantism—  that  is,  of  presbyteriamsm.  Mary«  after  her 
own  fashion,  was  as  anxious  for  union  of  the  crowns  as  any  one ;  and  m 
the  long  run  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  was  bound  to  follow  the  former 
union*  Moreover,  the  undeniable  fact  is  that  the  main  opponents  of 
union  were  for  long  the  Kirk  authorities.  They  thwarted  the  early  tenta- 
tive endeavours  of  Maitland  and  Morton,  and  persistently  opposed  the 
systematic  efforts  of  King  James.  Also  the  important  circumstance  is 
overlooked  that  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  covenanting  strug^^le  that 
the  final  settlement  of  the  question  wag  so  long  postponed.  On  the  other 
hand,  too  much  importance  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  mASsacre  of 
Glencoe  in  alienating  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  from  William  of  Orange. 
No  doubt  the  Jacobites  did  their  utmost  to  turn  it  to  political  account,  but 
that  it  *  filled  Europe  with  horror  *  is  not  merely  unauthenticated  but  in- 
credible. In  our  own  times  the  equanimity  of  Europe  is  not  easily  dis- 
turbed in  this  way,  and  in  those  times  an  altogether  different  standard 
prevailed.  Even  in  Scotland  the  fate  of  an  obscure  robber  clan  was  not 
a  matter  to  create  absorbing  emotion  of  any  kind.  It  so  happens  that  the 
occurrence  supplies  exceptionally  picturesque  material  for  the  historiati ; 
but  the  Scotland  of  the  seventeenth  century  could  boast  of  many  events 
of  an  essentially  similar  character. 

But,  as  regards  the  main  portion  of  the  book,  crilicism  must  necessarily 
assume  mainly  the  form  of  cordial  agreement.  Each  principal  phase  of 
the  subject  has  a  separate  chapter  assigned  it,  and  is  dealt  with  in  minute 
detail,  yet  with  careful  regard  to  the  main  purpose.  The  author  seems, 
however,  rather  to  underrate  the  immediate  benefits  that  followed  the 
union.  '  For  nearly  half  a  centurj','  he  asserts,  '  the  union  effected  little 
improvement  in  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples,  or  amehoration  of  Scottish 
poverty ; '  and  again,  *  The  union  had  been  in  oi>eration  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  still  the  complaint  of  poverty  and  oppressed 
trade  arose  from  the  oppressed  Scots.'  This  in  a  sense  is  true,  but  there 
are  degrees  of  poverty  ;  and  at  the  union  Scotland  wag  in  a  csondition  of 
semi -starvation.  This  being  remembered,  the  steady  improvement  which 
set  in  immediately  after  the  union  is  nothing  less  than  amazing. 
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As  regards  this  particular  part  of  the  subject,  the  author*s  statistic^ 
are  inadequate,  but  such  as  they  are  they  in  several  ways  refute  his  own 
conchision.  Thtis,  he  states  that  in  Glasgow  *a  thriviDg  trade  with 
America  began  to  develop  itself  within  a  few  years  aft^r  1707  ; '  and  but 
for  the  union  this  trade  could  not  have  be^n  commenced,  for  it  was 
carried  on  in  English  vessels,  WTiile  also  recognising  the  multiform 
benefits  resulting  from  union  the  author  rather  inconsistently  mourns  the 
consequent  decline  of  Scottish  nationality*  But  what  is  nationality  !?  A 
new  nationality  having  been  created,  the  old  ones  have  practically  ceased 
to  exist ;  and  although  the  influence  of  long  centuries  of  separate 
nationality  cannot  he  obliterated  in  a  day,  yet  the  old  nationality  has  real 
vitality  no  longer,  and  no  efforts,  however  systematic  or  frantic,  can  pre- 
vent its  final  extinction.  As  to  the  apphcation  of  the  term  England  to 
the  United  Kingdom »  and  Engliah  to  its  inhabitants,  against  which  the 
author  makes  strong  protest,  the  union  with  Ireland  probably  in  part 
explains  it.  I'nited  Kingdom  k  clumsy  and  United  Kingdomites  is  clearly 
impossible.  Then  the  Scots  and  Irish  have  all  but  eeaseti  to  use  their 
native  languages.  And  in  this  respect  at  least  the  author  lias  de- 
nationalised himself,  by  ignoring  both  Gaelic  and  Lowland  Scots^  ivnd 
publishing  his  sentiments  in  a  language  which  he  most  admit  is  English, 

T.  F.  Hendeu8on» 


Social  Emjlamh     Edited  by  IL  D.  Tbaili.,     VoL  V. 
(London  :  Cassell  k  Co.     1806.) 

The  fifth  volume  of  '  Social  England,*  like  the  earlier  ones,  contains 
articles  of  various  degrees  of  merit  and  very  difTerent  styles  of  treatment* 
In  this  volume  the  chapters  on  art  by  Mn  Hughes,  on  exploration  by 
Mr.  Beazley,  on  the  navy  by  Mr.  Laird  Clowes,  and  on  social  life  by 
Miss  Dateson  are  aU  valuable  and  readable  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  century.  Mr,  A.  L.  Smith  contributes  very  clear  and  vigorous 
simimaries  of  financial  and  economic  history.  Dr.  J*  E.  Sandys  com* 
pvetees  into  twenty  pages  a  sketch  of  Plnglisb  classical  scholarship  which 
is  at  once  very  lucid,  very  exact,  and  very  full  of  information.  On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Saintsbury's  chapters  on  Enghsh  literature  are  verbose, 
rambling,  and  inadequate,  while  ^It.  Joyce's  sections  on  Irish  history 
compare  unfavourably  with  Mr.  Colville's  on  the  history  of  Scotland* 
Want  of  sufficient  editorial  Bupervision  is  conspicuous  throughout.  To 
this  must  be  attnbuted  such  slips  as  the  contrary  judgments  passed  on 
Lord  Melville's  naval  administration  (pp.  517,  542).  In  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  navy  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  judiciously  makes  no  attempt  to 
give  detailed  narratives  of  eea  fights,  but  Major  irretton  in  treating  of  the 
army  inserts  accounts  of  battles  and  campaigns,  while  also  endeaTOUiing 
to  describe  mihtary  manners  and  trace  the  development  of  military  organi- 
sation. The  result  is  that  neither  side  of  his  Hubject  is  treated  with 
guHicient  fulness.  The  account  of  military  events  from  1742  to  1788,  for 
instance,  is  extremely  poor  (pp,  18JJ-207).  Colonial  affairs  are  soraetimes 
treated  as  a  branch  of  exploration,  sometimes  under  nn'litary  or  financial 
history,  and  there  is  nowliere  in  the  volume  a  good  account  of  the 
relations  of  England  and  her  American  colonies,  or  of  England's  relations 
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with  India,  or  of  tlio  foundation  of  our  Ausiralian  coionies.  With  regard 
to  bibliography  the  absence  of  system  is  very  remarkable.  Some  writers 
give  a  full  and  careful  list  of  aiathoritiee,  others  no  list  at  all* 

C.  H,  FlUTH. 


The  Jacobite  AiUvipi  of  1719 ;  Letters  of  James  Butler^  second  Earl  of 
Ormonde^  relating  to  Cardinal  Albero7ii's  Project  for  the  JnvasioTi  of 
Great  Britain  on  behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  the  La^iding  of  a 
Spanish  Expedition  in  ScotlatuL  Edited  by  W.  K*  Dickson.  (Edin* 
burgh  :  Scottish  History  Society,     1895.) 

Mr.  Dickson  has  conferred  a  real  service  on  historians  by  telling  the 
siory  of  the  hitherto  little*known  Jacobite  attempts  of  1719  from  con- 
temporary authoritieB.  In  addition  to  206  letters  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde 
we  are  given  two  valuable  appendices  containing  papers  relating  to  events 
abroad  and  in  Scotland,  The  notes,  portraits,  and  index  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  In  the  introduction  Mr,  Dickson  gives  a  history  of  the 
attempt  and  of  its  antecedents.  He  explains  the  grounds  for  the  hostility 
felt  by  Charles  XII  for  (Icorge  I^  and  sketches  the  failure  of  the  scheraes 
of  Gortz  and  Gyllenborg  in  1716-7,  It  is  interesting  to  notice  fcliat 
Alberoni  was  even  at  this  early  date  a  wann  tltongh  secret  supporter  of 
the  Jacobite  cause.  In  1718,  at  the  time  of  the  Aland  conferences,  the 
Bcfaemes  of  Gortz  were  far  more  dangerous.  Alberoni  was  the  open  enemy 
of  England :  he  was  intriguing  for  a  close  alliance  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  ;  he  hoped  for  Russian  intervention  in  Germany  and  for  Swedish 
assistance  in  a  Jacobite  attack  upon  the  throne  of  George  L  The  de^th 
of  Charles  XII  before  Fredriksten  in  December  1718  destroyed  all  chance 
of  Swedish  co-operation,  but  Alberoni  was  ill-addsed  enough  to  con- 
tinne  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  James  Edward,  A  fleet  of  twenty- 
nine  sail,  carrying  5»000  troops,  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  7  March  1719 
for  England,  while  two  frigates,  containing  807  Spaniards,  sailed  for 
Scotland  from  Passage  on  8  March.  The  Cadiz  fleet  was  destroyed 
off  Cape  Finistke  by  a  terrible  storm,  but  the  two  frigates  reached 
the  Hebrides  safely.  On  18  April  a  landing  was  effected  on  Loch  Akh, 
and  after  a  delay  of  four  weeks  a  certain  number  of  Highlanders  began  to 
join  the  Spaniards.  Lochiel,  Seaforth^  and  Rob  Roy  were  the  principal 
chiefs  who  raised  recruits,  and  the  whole  force  was  commanded  by  Tulli- 
bardine.  In  Glenshiel  the  Jacobites  were  attacked  by  Major-General 
Wightman  at  the  head  of  about  860  infantry,  120  dragoons,  and  130 
Highlanders*  After  an  engagement  which  lasted  some  three  hours  tlie 
English  troops  successfully  drove  back  their  opponents,  and  the  retreat 
became  a  rout.  The  Spanish  regulars  apparently  behaved  ver}^  well,  and 
did  not  retire  until  they  found  themselves  deserted  by  Rob  Roy*s  detach- 
ment and  most  of  their  allies.  Nothing  remained  but  submission,  and 
some  274  Spaniards  were  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  following 
October  were  allowed  to  return  home.  The  English  government,  indeed, 
never  seem  to  have  been  much  alarmed  by  the  landing  of  the  Spanish 
troops  in  Scotland,  and  beyond  a  certain  amount  of  harrying  and  burning 
dealt  lightly  with  the  insurgent  Highlanders, 

The  expedition  mighty  no  doubt,  have  raised  more  stir  than  it  did  if 
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Tullibardine  had  adopted  the  adnce  of  George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal,  and 
advanced  on  Invenaess*  As  it  was,  the  dissensions  among  the  Jacobite 
chiefs,  together  with  the  lukewarmiiees  of  the  Highlanders,  contributed  to 
make  the  expedition  desperate  from  the  very  first.  The  beha^^our  of  the 
Spaniards  throughout  bears  valuable  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  of 
Alberoni's  military  reforms.  Under  his  energetic  regime  the  Spanish 
array  had  vastly  improved.  Of  his  administrative  ability  the  letters  in 
this  volume  afford  ample  proof.  They  also  make  it  pretty  clear  that 
Ormonde  was  quite  incapable  of  taking  charge  of  a  Jacobite  expedition. 
On  the  whole  the  letters  are  moat  interesting  reading  and  throw  consider- 
able light  on  an  enterprise  which  has  been  for  the  most  part  ignored  by 
Enghsh  historians.  Arthur  Hassaix* 


Leg  PortefcuiUes  da  Prdsideni  Bouhicr :  Exiraits  dc  Fragments  de 
Correspondances  Lkti*raires,  Par  Emmanuel  de  Bkoglie.  {Paris: 
Hachette  et  Cie.     1896.) 

The  prince  de  Broglie  has  dipped  a  laborious  pen  into  the  wonderful 
well  of  the  past,  and  it  has  come  out  covered  with  petrifactions.  Yet  I 
for  one  gladly  own  to  having  read  his  painstaking  record  of  migae  antiqiiae 
with  considerable  interest,  although  there  are  faculties  of  the  mind  which 
have  to  lie  donnant  as  one  peruses  the  correspondence  of  the  worthy 
president  d  vwrtier  of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy  and  his  Parisian 
friends  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV*  Bonhier  himself 
wibB  an  eminent  magistrate  and  descended  from  eminent  magistrates ;  he 
owned  a  very  notable  library^  accumulated  by  his  ancestors  and  himself, 
which  was  long  the  pride  of  Dijon,  and  which  even  the  Revolution,  though 
diepersing  it,  proved  unable  to  destroy;  his  own  literary  tastes  were 
intensely  Ciceronian,  hut  it  was  perhaps  less  to  them  than  to  his  genius 
for  correspondence  that  he  owed  the  unique  honour  of  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  although  a  provincial  by  residence. 
From  the  enormous  mass  of  letters  to  and  from  this  excellent  man,  of 
which  the  major  part  has  found  its  way  into  the  national  library  at  Paris, 
the  prince  de  Broglie  has,  with  indefatigable  assiduity,  and  by  no  means 
without  taste  and  skill,  selected  a  series  of  typical  correspondences  for  the 
purpose  of  extracts  and  commentary.  After  Valincourt,  who  was  a 
shadow  of  Racine,  comes  the  abb6  d'Olivet,  who  in  his  youth  copied 
Boileau  in  his  old  age.  The  disappointments  of  a  literary  career,  which  in 
France  have  always  culminated  in  delinitive  exclusion  from  the  Academy, 
are  illustrated  by  the  lamentations  of  Le  Blanc,  whoso  notes  of  his  visit 
to  England  may  incidentally  interest  those  who  have  followed  M. 
Jusserand's  recently  published  inquiries  into  the  knowledge  of  Shakespeare 
obtaining  in  France  under  the  ancten  u^gime.  The  relatively  largest 
number  of  pages  is  allotted  to  the  president's  correspondence  with 
Mathieu  Marais,  the  Paris  advocate  and  collaborator  with  Bayle,  who  ia 
already  known  as  a  shrewd  and  curious  observer  to  readers  of  Sainte- 
IJeuve  and  of  that  admirable  delineator  of  French  society  before  the 
He  volution^  M.  Auhertio.  In  all  these  correspondencesi,  and  those  which 
are  grouped  together  in  the  prince  de  Broglie's  last  two  chapters,  ia 
observable  the  same  more  or  less  complete  detachment  of  literary  from 
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wtiocil  iBd  ieever  »eial  inCHescs.  %  detachment  whieh  it  is  90  <iiffigwK 
fcr  OTzr  Aize  u  eompreheiiiL  OgIt  ma  occaaonal  echo  readies  ns  of  the 
war  of  dbe  Pofiah  soccessioa:  and  the  cooclnsioo  of  the  peace  of 
VoaaiHes.  whieh  ezuxisd  uias  war.  and  which  M.  de  Broglie  thinks 
Flearf^  mmeea^ieee.  is  Kcepud  withoac  pcmise  or  Uame  of  its  tetms. 
To  fhc  eandrESDn  of  die  French  nizml  popnlASkm  there  is,  I  think,  only  a 
sxucas  aUrxsam  in  she  whole  Tolimxe. 

Of  the  lisovj  ziAStfr?  which  absorb  the  attention  of  the  president 
ard  h^  &*£dIs  is  eacnoc  be  bus  duu  nuxit  should  haTe  kmg  since  loot 
their  saTcor.  Em  even  so  this  coEeccion  would  be  saTed  firom  didness  by 
the  smgfe  dec  ^hat.  in  <pise  of  she  writers  of  these  letters  themselres,  who 
are  so  a  Tf*arr  ?35ricioas  or  je&Iocs  of  his  adTmnce.  Vcdtaire,  and  no  other 
t>**n  Voltaire,  is  alreaJj  the  most  prominem  figure  in  the  literature  of 
whieh  he  was  sO  seen  :o  cecocie  die  dicta:or.  The  president  at  Dijon  is 
too  mixch  of  a  Tn^n  of  the  world  and  a  man  of  breeding  cTen  to  hint 
dislike :  bat.  altogether  apart  from  the  &et  that  Voltaire  was  not  a  Bnr- 
gundian  like  his  wocld-be  rivaL  Piron.  his  Tersatilitr,  his  restlessness,  and 
his  incomparable  power  of  caosing  himself  to  be  talked  abont  rendered 
him  antipathetic  so  oar  Academician  in  partibus.  Strangely  enough, 
when  the  president  Boohier  was,  in  1746,  gathered  to  his  fathers,  it  was 
no  other  than  Vi^taire  who  snceeeded  to  his  fauteuiL  It  was,  however, 
D'Alembert,  and  not  Voltaire,  who  some  years  later  at  the  Academy  pro* 
noonced  a  eologr.  which  justly  excites  the  indignation  ol  the  prince  de 
Broglie  by  its  attempt  to  exhibit  the  worthy  man  and  excellent  Christian 
in  the  goise  ol  a  philosopher.  Bat  death-beds  are  not  the  best  assoied 
chapters  of  historical  biography. 

The  most  attractive  of  President  Boohier's  literary  enthnsiasms  will 
nowadays  be  fonnd  in  his  admirauon  for  Madame  de  Sevigni,  whose 
letters  remained  in  manuscript  till  1725,  when  the  first  edition  of  them 
was  published  by  the  bishop  of  Lu^xm,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bossy-Babutin ; 
bat  they  were  already  known  in  manascript  to  an  esoteric  circle  of 
admirers,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Bouhier  that  he  was  moved  by  his  local 
patriotism  as  a  Burgundian.  combined  in  this  instance  with  a  sound 
literary  instinct,  to  become  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  heralds 
of  the  fame  of  a  true  French  classic.  I  say  a  true  classic,  for  although 
quite  ready  to  confess  a  personal  liking  for  the  letters  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  I  must  respectfully  demur  to  the  prince  de  Broglie's 
assertion  that  les  Anolais  sc  pkiisent  ii  ropiK>ser  a  nhidaine  de  Sicigni. 

A.  W.  Ward. 

La  Diploniazia  Pontificale  e  la  Prima  Spartizione  della  Polonia,    Per 
F.  AuGUSTO  DB  Benedetti.    (Pistoia:  Tip.  Flori  e  Biagini.    1B96.) 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  no  good  history  of  the  partition  of  Poland 
has  yet  been  written.  Ameth,  Hermann,  Soloviefif  have  done  much,  but 
oven  they  have  left  practically  untouched  the  question  of  the  relations  of 
the  papacy  to  Poland.  Poland,  the  Spain  of  the  north,  was  profoundly 
catholic.  Its  history  begins  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the 
connexion  between  Poland  and  Italy  became  close.  Polish  students  were 
found  at  Padua  and  Bologna  ;  Italian  men  of  letters  were  welcomed  in 
Poland,    Poles  and  Italians  fought  together  in  Italian  wars ;  many  noble 
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Polish  families  have  an  Italian  origin ;  many  Italian  words  are  fonnd  in  use 
in  Poland.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  influence  of  Bomd  was  seen  to  bd 
harmful.  The  papacy  and  its  legate,  Cedarini,  drove  Ladislaus  III  into 
his  fatal  war  with  the  Turks,  which  ended  at  Varna  in  1444.  It  was  the 
pope  who  induced  Casimir  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Thorn  in  1466  with  the 
Teutonic  order ;  and  in  1572  it  was  largely  due  to  papal  influence  that  the 
Polish  throne  became  elective.  Gregory  XIII  by  fine  words  induced 
Stephen  Batory  to  relinquish  his  conquest  of  Muscovy  and  his  liberation 
of  the  Russians  from  the  sway  of  a  cruel  tyrant.  The  Austrian  alliance 
with  Poland  in  the  days  of  John  Sobieski — an  alliance  disastrous  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  Poles — was  the  work  of  the  papal  legate.  Thus  at 
critical  moments  in  her  history  Poland  found  that  the  influence  of 
Borne  was  baneful  and  contributed  to  her  downfall.  All  this  Dr. 
Augusto  de  Benedetti  has  brought  out  clearly  in  his  interesting  mono- 
graph. Valuable  appendices  have  been  added,  and  historians  of 
European  history  will  welcome  an  important  addition  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  policy  of  the  papacy  as  well  as  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  Poland. 

Abthub  HaSSAIiL. 


La  Vie  d  Paris  pendant  une  Annie  d4  la  Bdvolution  (1791-1792).    Par 
OusTAVE  IsAMBBRT.    (Paris :  F^lix  Alcan.    1890.) 

The  subject  matter  of  this  volume  originally  appeared  as  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  columns  of  the  Temps  newspaper  during  the  year  1891,  and 
the  subscribers  to  that  journal  are  to  be  congratulated  if  they  are  often 
supplied  with  reading  at  once  so  instructive  and  so  entertaining.  M* 
Isambert  modestly  describes  these  pages  as  merely  the  woi^  of  a  jom> 
nalist,  but  students  of  the  Revolution  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  friends 
who  persuaded  him  to  republish  them  in  book  form.  Michelet  has  said 
that  the  first  thing  needful  to  avoid  error  in  the  study  of  the  Bevolution 
is  to  dater  finementt  and  no  mistake  is  more  common  than  to  read  into 
the  events  of  1791-2  the  conditions  and  feelings  of  1798-4.  M.  Isam- 
bert's  volume  is  an  excellent  preventive  from  falling  into  this  blunder* 
liany  writers  have  described  the  social  conditions  of  1789 ;  even  mofte^ 
from  Mercier  onwards,  have  recorded  those  of  the  Beign  of  Terror.  The 
period  June  1791  to  June  1792,  which  M.  Isambert  has  seleotedy  has 
Buffered  comparative  neglect.  M.  Isambert  has  made  full  use  of  sucth 
contemporary  memoirs  as  exist,  but  the  chief  value  of  this  volume  consists 
in  the  patient  industry  with  which  he  has  ransacked  the  advertisement 
and  other  colnmns  of  the  journals  of  the  period,  suggestive  sources  of 
information  which  are  too  seldom  used  By  their  means  he  suppliea  a 
lifelike  picture  of  the  outward  appearance  of  Paris,  the  fluctoatians 
of  dress  and  fashion^  the  state  of  the  currency  and  commereet  the 
salons  and  political  clubs,  caC6s  and  restaurants,  theatres  and  the  press, 
fine  arts,  political  songs,  and  caricatures,  as  tbey  existed,  developed,  or 
decayed  during  the  twelve  months  with  which  he  deals.  M.  Isambert 
appears  to  be  scropolously  accurate  in  his  &cts,  and  an  equally  noiaUe 
feature  of  this  admirable  volume  is  the  skill  with  which  he  has  woven  a 
mass  of  detaiU  into  an  loiMtstiog  and  readable  narrative. 

A.  F.  toVhMMD. 
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Mefnorial  de  J,  de  Norvijis.    Public  par  L.  de   Lanzao   de  Labobib. 
Tome  premier,   1769-1793.     Tome  deaxi^me,  1793-1802,      (Paris : 

Librairie  Plon.     1896.) 

Jacques  Makquet  de  Norvins,  the  first  volume  of  whose  *  Memorial  *  is 
one   of  the   latest   additions   to   the   flood   of  iiieinoirs,   reminiseeiioes, 
collections  of  letters  iOustratiBg  or  obscuring  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  empire,  was  the  grandson  of  a  Gascon  who  made  his  fortune 
as  a  farmer  of  the  revenue  under  Cardinal  Fle^ry.    His  uncles  increased 
their  wealth  by  the  same  means,  his  father  became  reeeiver-general,  and 
his  well-dowered  auets  found  aristocratic  husbands.     Wbeu  tlie  Revolu- 
tion began  he  had  already  been  launched  on  the  career  of  a  young^  man 
of   fashion*     He  emigrated  to  Coblenz  and  served  in  the  army  of   the 
princes.    In  1797  he  returned  to  France  and  attached  himself  to   the 
fortunes  of  Leclerc  and  Pauhne  Bonaparte.   Fascinated  by  the  ability  of 
the  general,  or  by  the  less  questionable  beauty  of  his  wife,  he  foUowed 
them  to  St,  Domingo.     There  he  lost  his  health  and  the  greater  part 
of  such  fortune  as  remained   to  him.     The  former  he  recovered   and 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.     He  was  less  successful  in  retrieving  the  latter. 
Although  he  had  influential  friends  and  was  a  sincere  worshipper  at  the 
imperial  altar,  althongh  ready-witted  and  versatile,  a  pleasant  companion, 
good-natured,  conciliatory,  and  free  from  rancour,  he  long  sought  in  vain 
for  civil  employment,  and  when,  during  the  last  years  of  the  empire,  he 
had  been  appointed  director  general  of  police  in  what  had  been  the  papal 
states,  he  neither  obtained  promotion  nor  the  complete  approval  of  hia 
Buperiors,     He  had  previously  attempted   a   military  career.     But   thia 
was  an  even  greater  failure,  although  his  bravery  was  brilliant  enough 
during  his  first  campaign  to  obtain  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
The  editor  of  these  memoirs  attributes  Napoleon^s  neglect  of  so  devoted 
an  adherent,  and  one,  moreover,  so  closely  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  old  nobility,  in  great  measure  to  his  dislike  of  those  who  reminded 
him  of  the  disaster  of  St*  Domingo  ;  but  the  story  of  Nor\ins's  life  and  his 
own  unconscious  revelations  show  that,  sanguine  as  to  the  future  and 
easily  discouraged  by  the  present,  he  was  always  ready  to  let  the  bird  in 
the  hand  go  if  it  struggled  and  pecked,  because  the  two  he  saw  in  the 
hush  appeared  so  invitingly  quiet  and  attainable.     There  is   no   doubt 
also  that  his  social  amiability  and  unwillingness  to  give  or  take  off'ence 
ill  supplied  his  want  of  judgment  and  tact.     Nor  was  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Madame  de  Stael,  which  he  loudly  proclaimed,  although  he 
contrived  to  reconcile  it  with  his  adoration  of  the  emperor,  hk ely  to 
recommend  him.    Undeterred  by  this  want  of  appreciation  of  his  merits, 
Norvins  was  under  the  Restoration  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active 
propagators  of  the  Napoleonic  legend.    He  wrote  a  history  of  Napoleon — 
an  uncritical  panegyric  and  apology --of  which  twenty-two  editions  were 
published  between  1824  and  1855. 

He  had  many  friends  and  relations  among  the  adherents  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  there  is  httle  doubt  that  had  he  chosen  he  might  have 
made  hia  peace  and  obtained  an  appointment  under  the  new  governments 
But  he  had  the  very  worst  opinion  of, Louis  XYHI,  although  he  pays 
him  the  compliment  of  believing  him  to  have  been  the  real  author  of  the 
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*  Harbier  de  Seville  '  (p.  1G*S).  Ue  Lad,  when  a  very  young  man,  resigned 
his  place  aa  a  judge  of  the  *  ChtUelet  *  rather  than  concur  in  the  sentence 
on  Fa\Tag,  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  faithful  servaut,  shamelessly  sacri- 
ficed by  the  selfish  cowardice  and  treachery  of  his  master*  He  repeats, 
and  apparently  beheves  (p,  2119),  the  common  report  that  an  emissary 
of  the  Count  of  Provence  Btood  cloee  to  the  scaflbld,  and  when  the  axe 
had  faUen  hurried  hack  to  the  Luxembourg*  'Has  he  spoken?'  said 
monsieur.  *  No.*  *  Is  all  over  ?  *  *  Yes.'  *  Then  let  us  sit  down  to  dinner.' 
When,  after  183Q,  Norvins  at  length  obtained  hia  desire  and  was 
appointed  prefect,  first  of  Perigueux  and  then  of  the  Loire,  the  result 
seems  to  have  justified  the  reluctance  of  the  imperial  government  to  give 
Jiim  such  employinent.  He  was  dismissed  within  two  years  with  a 
modest  pension  and  the  rosette  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

The  *  Memorial,'  as  he  affectedly  calls  his  reminiscences,  was  written 
during  the  enforced  leisure  of  the  author's  old  age,  fifty  years  after  the 
events  he  narrates,  and  by  a  man  who,  though  capable  of  seizing  and 
describing  very  vividly  the  superficial  aspect  of  men  and  things,  has  little 
skill  in  penetrating   below   the   surface— partly  from  want  of  iusight, 
partly  because  he  sees  everything  hi  the  hght  of  Ins  own  prepossessions 
and   prejudices.     No   frivolous   fre(|ueiiter  of  the  <Eil  de   Bnuf  whose 
political   horizon   was  bounded   by  the   door  of  the  royal  cabinet,   no 
courtier  who  left  the  comitry  in  the  first  emigration  with  the  light- 
hearted  conviction  that  he  would  soon  return  and  find  the*  old  order  firndy 
re^estabhshed,  and  his  countrymen  recovered  from  their  temporary  and 
inexplicable  fever,  had  less  conception  than  Norvins  of  the  meaning,  the 
causes,   and   the   tendencies   of    the    E«vohition.      BaiUy,   Bieyes,    and 
Mirabeau  were,  he  thought,  the  triumvirate  whose  unscruptiloiis  ambition 
had  brought   about  so  mighty  a  convoJsion   (p.   211),      His  connexion 
the  archbishop   Lomunie  de  Brienne  was  in  his   eyes  a  patriotic,  dis- 
interested, and  sagacious  statesman.     He  admires  his  cousin  Calonne 
for  being  not  only^  what  he  undoubtedly  was»  a  man  of  brilliant  social 
gifts  and  ready  resource,  but  also  a  financier  of  almost  Quixotic  integrity 
— sacrificing  his  fortune  to  a  cause  of  which  he  despaired.     Yet,  although 
the  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  in  these  memoirs  either  new  facts  of 
importance,  or  explanation  of  the  course  of  events,  or  profound  analysis 
of  character,  he  will  assuredly  not  repent  a  few  hours  spent  in  their 
perusal.     Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  these  entertaining  volumes  is 
the  picture  given  of   the  hfe  in  French  country  houses  during  the  last 
years   of   the   monarchy.     Norvins,   according  to  his  own  testimony  a 
musician  and  actor,  an  occasional  poet,  and  a  ready  improviser,  may  well 
have  been  a  valued  guest  when  balls,  theatricals,  improvised  pastorals^ 
and  tableaux  virants  foUowed  each  other  with  hardly  any  intermission. 
The  rage  prevalent  among  the  upper  classes  of  making  every  event  an 
excuse  for  some  dramatic  impromptu  may  he  an  explanation  of  what  we 
are  apt  to  consider  the  grotesque  indecencies  of  the  Bevolution.     Feasts 
of  the  goddess  of  reason,  processions  of  the  representatives  of  the  human 
race— nay,  even  the  carmagnole  danced  by  menjbers  of  the  supreme 
assembly  hand  in  hand  wdtb  fishwives — were  but  democratic  imitations  of 
aristocratic  fashions.     The  luxury  and  profusion  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  tcj  which  the  family  of  our  author  belonged 
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— publicans  and  parvenus— were  scandalous.  Yet  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  tbese  eighteenth-century  plutocrats.  They  were  no  doobt 
frivolous,  and  idle,  and  not  ashamed,  but  they  were  social  in  their 
pleasures,  glad  that  they  should  be  widely  shared,  and  often  generously 
and  even  prodigally  charitable  (cf.,  e.g.,  pp.  112,  190).  They  did  not 
employ  their  wealth  only  to  provide  material  luxuries  and  the  means  of 
cheating  by  sport  and  pastimes  the  tediousness  of  a  purely  animft]  and 
thoughtless  existence.  They  received  not  wits  and  authors  only,  bat 
literature  itself,  philosophy,  and  even  science  as  welcome  guests.  In  the 
country  house,  for  instance,  of  the  count  of  Brienne,  where  Norvins  was 
a  frequent  visitor,  there  was  a  library  of  12,000  to  15,000  Yolames,  and 
courses  of  chemistry  were  provided  for  the  instruction  or  entertainment  of 
the  guests. 

The  unconscious  lightheartedness  of  society — which  was  never  more 
gay  than  during  the  terrible  winter  of  1788-9,  when  famine  and 
bankruptcy  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  Revolution,  and  which  refused 
to  be  scared  into  seriousness  even  by  the  startling  events  of  the  following 
year — might  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  the  first  volume;  and  Norvins 
himself  supplies  a  good  instance  of  the  utter  incapacity  to  understand  the 
motives  of  their  countrymen  which  so  many  of  the  upper  classes  earned 
with  them  into  exile.  He  believes  that  the  reforms  of  Turgot  were  among 
the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  not  because  they  were  left  incomplete,  bat 
because  they  were  the  iirst  breach  in  the  old,  the  sacred  order.  What  he 
says  of  the  exiles  generally  is  true  also  of  himself :  '  Enlightenment  made 
no  progress  among  them.  They  only  knew  two  parties.  They  inelnded 
Mirabeau,  Vergniaud,  and  Robespierre  in  the  same  reprobation.'  Oar 
author*s  account  of  how  he,  who  had  been,  as  he  says, '  the  emigration 
incarnate,'  returned  under  the  Directory,  and  ultimately  became  a  devoat 
Bonapartist,  is  amusing.  He  came  back  to  his  country :  it  was  spring 
time  ;  everything  was  smiling  and  bright ;  the  memory  of  the  past  slipped 
from  him.  He  Uved  only  in  the  future,  and  before  he  reached  Paris  he 
was  a  citizen  and  a  philosopher.  For  he  could  not  reason  with  his 
feelings,  and  his  feelings  determined  his  political  principles.  A  narrow 
escape  from  the  iniquitous  military  commission  and  two  years  of  prison 
fixed  his  opinions  as  to  the  government  of  Barras,  and  he  never  forgot 
that  he  owed  his  liberty  to  the  triumph  of  Bonaparte. 

If  the  following  volumes  of  the  '  Memorial '  are  as  interesting  as  the 
first  two,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  heirs  of  the  writer  for 
permitting  them  to  be  published.  Nor  by  so  doing  have  they  injured 
his  rather  shadowy  reputation.  Unlike  his  father-in-law,  General 
Thiebault,  Norvins  rarely  offends  the  reader  by  want  of  taste  or 
malignancy.  His  kindly  and  transparent  vanity  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  real  good-nature  and  an  absence  of  jealousy  of  others  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  himself.  The  notes  of  M.  de  Lanzac  de  Laborie  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  so  competent  an  editor.  He  might  easily 
have  made  a  display  of  his  knowledge  of  the  period  and  of  contemporary 
authorities.  He  has  preferred  to  give  as  succinctly  as  possible  the 
information  most  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  reader. 

P.   F.  WiLLKBT. 
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L*^volution  Franqaise  sous  la  TroisUme  ReptibliqtuK    Par  Pirbrb  bb 

CouBKRTiN.    (Paris  :  Ploii.     1896.) 
Hisioire  de  la  TroisUme  ESpuhliqiie:  J.  La  Prisideme  de  M*  Thisrs^ 

IL  La  PrMdence  du  Maric^ial,    Par  E.  Zevort*     (Paris:   Felix 

Mean.    1890-7.) 

It  ia  natural  that  historians  of  modern  France  should  turn  their 
attention  to  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  government  under  which  they  have 
lived  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  two  writers  whose  books  are 
before  us  do  not  conceal  from  themselves  the  difficulty  of  their  task.  M* 
de  Coubertin  states  at  the  outset  that  those  who  write  what  Guizot  has 
called  Vhistoire  d*avant-hier  are  apt  to  be  both  partial  and  ill-informed; 
they  have  seeh  too  much  of  the  men  whose  acts  they  describe,  and  too 
little  of  the  secret  archives,  which  woiihl  give  the  key  to  those  actions 
later  on.  His  view  is  that  the  success  of  the  third  republic,  as  com- 
pared w^ith  the  less  stable  governments  which  have  preceded  it  since  1789, 
is  chiefly  due  to  its  lack  of  self-confidence.  *  Monarchies/  ho  says, 
*  always  believe  themselves  deeply  rooted  m  the  affections  of  their  subjects ; 
the  repubhc,  on  the  contrary,  believed  itself  to  be  less  strong  than  it  really 
was.*  The  theory  is  ingenious,  but  it  is  natural  to  ascribe  the  compara* 
tive  durabihty  of  the  present  regime  in  France  to  the  moderation  of 
its  policy  and  the  blunders  of  its  opponents. 

Down  to  the  resignation  of  Macifahon  on  30  Jan.  1879  the  two 
books  cover  the  same  ground.  But  the  methods  of  their  authors  are  widely 
di^erent.  M.  de  Coubertin  gives  us  a  rapid  summary,  while  M.  Zevort 
whose  work  forms  a  part  of  the  useful  '  Bibliotheque  d'Histoire  Contempo- 
raine,"  writes  bi  more  detail.  Both  are  practised  hands,  who  know  how  to 
marshal  their  facts  and  present  them  with  skill.  But  M.  Zevort  is  more 
careful  in  his  selection  of  authorities,  writing  as  an  historian  rather  than 
an  essayist.  In  a  judicious  preface  on  his  sources  he  avows  his  pre- 
ference  for  those  whom  he  calls  tWivains  iVoccashn  over  professional 
men  of  letters,  whose  literary  and  dramatic  iuatinet  might  ha%'e  led  them 
to  sacrifice  what  Is  true  to  what  is  telling.  But  even  M*  Kovort*s  sober 
narrative  has  no  lack  of  graphic  touches.  His  descriptions  of  the  weary 
waitings  at  the  butchers'  shops,  the  despatch  of  the  pigeons  from  the  belea- 
guered town,  the  long  line  of  poverty-stricken  folk  from  the  suburbs^ 
dra-gging  their  families  and  their  few  sticks  of  furniture  into  Paris, 
and  the  silence  of  the  streets,  as  horse'  after  horse  was  taken  from 
the  public  vehicles  to  be  slaughtered  for  food,  are  masterpieces  of  nar- 
rative. He  gives  us  a  good  sketch  of  the  two  chief  men  of  the  hour> 
Ducrot,  the  '  heroic,"  and  Trochu,  the  *  melanuholy  figure  of  the  siege,* 
the  latter  of  whom  he  sums  up  as  *  inferior  to  the  situation/  Both 
he  and  M.  de  Coubertin  regard  Gambetta  as  their  hero.  *  History,' 
writes  M.  Zevort, 

in  comparing  the  mi»iakoB  made  by  the  leading  actors  of  the  great  drama* 
Trochu,  Jides  Favre*  and  Thierg»  with  tho  mistakes  of  Ganibetta,  has  pronounced 
tlie  former  to  bo  graver  than  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  the  former  she  haJ 
allowed  the  plea  of  extenuating  circumatances,  but  Gambetta  slie  has  more  than 
pardoned,  she  haii  glorified. 
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The  two  writers  have,  however,  formed  very  different  estimAtes 
Thiers.    '  He  occupied,*  according  to  M.  de  Coubertin, 

mi  exceptional  position,  tor  he  wtis  both  head  of  the  state  and  priuie  minister. 
He  had  become  acciiBtomed  to  intervene  in  the  least  important  debate  and  tumde 
every  di^^sion  ft  vote  of  confidence.  On  many  points  he  was  at  one  with  the 
majority  of  the  asaembly;  but,  when  he  met  with  opposittan,  his  eld  autocratic 
habits  gained  the  mastery,  and  he  was  at  no  paioB  to  conceal  his  contempt  for 
those  who  did  not  eJiare  his  opinion. 

M.  Zevort  recognises  his  great  services  more  foUy.  '  France/  he  writes, 
'  had,  at  the  hour  of  her  need,  the  une^cpected  good  fortune  to  have  aa  i 
chief  the  one  man  capable  of  dragging  her  from  the  depths  into  which  the 
mistakes  of  the  empire  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  national  defence  had 
plimgedher/  From  19  March  1871,  the  day  after  the  outbreak  of  the  com- 
mune, to  the  close  of  his  career  be  acquits  him  of  all  blame,  and  describes 
him  aa  le  viri table  fondateurde  In  troisidrn^  repuhllque — an  honour  which 
M.  de  Coubertin  apportions  between  Gambetta  and  Jules  Ferry.  Thiers 
did  indeed  found  the  republic  in  this  sense  :  that  he,  whose  inclinations 
were  naturally  in  favour  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  no  sooner  saw  that 
his  ideal  was  impossible  than  he  strove  to  convince  his  fellow -country* 
men,  as  he  had  already  convinced  himself,  of  the  possibility  of  a  conserva- 
tive republic. 

M .  Zevort  expresses  the  opinion  that  better  terms  could  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Germans,  and  censures  Favre*s  precipitancy  in  negotiating  au 
armistice  without  consulting  the  delegation  at  Bordeaux.     But  he  admits 
that  public  opinion,  at  the    elections  of  18   Feb.,  demanded  peace  at 
any  price,  and  believes  that  had  Bismarck  even  demanded  a  limitation  of 
the  French  naval  and  military  forces  he  would  have  got  his  way.     He 
gives  us  an  excellent  account  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Paris  which 
produced  the  commune,  and  blames  Thiers  for  accentuating  the  anta- 
gonism between  the  capital  and  the  national  assembly  by  choosing  as 
his  ministers  men  vho  were  regarded  by  the  Parisians  as  the  authors  of 
the  capitulation.    The  divorce  between  the  metropolis  and  the  country 
was  complete.     *  On  18  March  1871/  he  writes,  *  we   saw  for  the  first 
timd  a  revolution  in  Paris  which  scarcely  found  an  echo  in  the  rest  of 
France.*     This  h^s  been,  as  ^L  de  Coubertin  remarks,  a  feature  of  the 
third  republic ;  the  groat  provincial  towns  have  acquired  a  pohtical  im- 
portance wliich  they  did  not  possess  before,  and  a  new  element  of  stability 
has  thus  been  created.     Of  the  commune  itself  M.  Zevort  has  not  much 
to  say  ;  indeed,  the  subject  is  so  hackneyed  that  nothing  new  can  be  said 
about  it.    But  he  makes  the  interesting  observation  that  the  excesses  of 
the  revolutionary  party  in  1871  had,  at  least,  the  effect  of  preventing  a 
royahst  restoration.     Had  not  the  commune  driven  the  reactionaries  into 
the  arms  of  Thiers,  he  thinks  that  the  prince  de  Joinville  or  the  due 
d*Aumale  would  have  been  raised  to  the  chief  magistracy,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  comte  de  Chambord.     Ilis  two  chapters  devoted  to  the 
*  Government  of  Thiers  *  are  the  most  interesting  in  the  book.     His  por- 
traiti  of  the  principal  politicians  are  singularly  lifelike,  and  he  gives  useful 
summaries  of  tlie  chief  tlebates.  AUbongh  a  convinced  republican — he  tells 
ns  in  the  one  passage  of  autobiography  in  tlie  book  (i.  p.  75)  that  he  was  the 
first  person  in  a  large  provincial  town  to  shout  for  the  republic— he  doea 
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juebtce  to  trhebone3ty  of  the  comtede  Chambord,  of  whom  M.  de  Coubertin 
neatly  saya,  J  aiicun  prLr  it  nt  vouimt  etre  une  combinaison.  The  rapid 
payment  of  the  war  indemnity  by  the  French  is  often  praised  ;  but  we  agree 
with  M.  Zevort  that  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  giving  the  Germans  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  what  France  could  afford  to  pay*  Seeing  how  great 
was  her  real  strength,  they  increased  their  own  armaments,  and  thus 
compelled  her  to  do  the  same.  The  receptions  of  the  petit  bourgeoh,  the 
labours  of  Pasteur,  and  Joles  Simon*a  attempt  to  give  more  prominence 
to  modern  subjects  in  the  scheme  of  French  education  form  agreeable 
interludes  to  the  purely  military  and  parliamentary  scenes* 

M.  Zevort,  while  disappro\ing  of  MacMahon's  political  views ^  expreseea 
the  admiration  which  every  unbiassed  critic  must  feel  for  the  personal 
qualities  of  that  honmUe  homms  ct  soldaL  Like  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
the  second  president  of  the  third  French  repubhc  was  a  much  better 
soldier  than  politician,  and  the  historian  can  associate  no  great  act  of 
statesmanship  with  liis  name.  His  messages  were  often  couched  in  most 
inappropriate  langaage ;  his  horizon  was  sometimes  boundetl  by  those 
about  him.  But,  as  he  is  presented  to  uf;  in  these  pages^  he  is  not  a  mere 
lay  figure,  but  a  man  of  considerable  personal  initiative.  *  Placed/  writes 
the  author,  *  in  power  in  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  comte  de 
Chambord  or  the  comte  de  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  a  confused  mass  of 
inextricable  intrigues^  he  knew  how  to  resist  the  allurements  and  the 
passions  of  his  ad\dsers.*  Considering  bow  near  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  seeraod  to  every  one  in  the  autumn  of  1H73,  when  the  marshal 
himself  was  believed  to  be  ready  to  retire  in  favour  of  Henri  V,  it  must 
always  be  matter  for  surprise  that  the  royalist  movement  so  completely 
collapsed.  It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  second  president  to  abstain 
from  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  coup  d'Mal ;  he  was  far  too  honourable 
a  man  and  too  strict  a  disciplinarian  for  that,  and  an  instructive  contrast 
might  be  drawn  between  his  conduct  in  the  presidency  and  that  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  in  185L  But  at  the  same  time,  as  M,  Zevort  says,  the 
character  of  bis  rule  was  singularly  weak.  *  No  government  was  feebler  or 
more  vacillating  in  its  domestic  policy,*  while  foreign  affairs  were  almost 
entirely  neglected.  M.  Zevort  closes  his  second  volume  with  the  con- 
firmation of  the  republic  as  the  form  of  government  approved  by  most 
B>enchmen. 

The  most  important  public  documents  of  the  eight  years  are  contained 
in  two  appendices  of  1(>0  pages.  The  book  is  pleasant  and  accurate^  but, 
in  spite  of  its  detail,  it  shows  an  occasional  tendency  to  hint  rather  darkly 
at  events  which  ought  to  have  been  described  in  full. 

M,  de  Coubertin,  who  takes  us  right  down  to  the  murder  of  Camot  at 
Lyons  in  1BD1»  dividew  his  attention  between  [>olitics  and  social  questions. 
The  best  poUtical  chapter  in  his  book  is  that  devoted  to  the  foreign  pohcy 
of  the  repubhc.  Until  the  Franco-Russian  entente  of  1891  Franco  was 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  European  system ;  her  position  might  have 
been  defined  in  two  words — recueillefmnt  et  abstention-  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic  it  seemed  likely  that  she  would  find  an  ally  in  Austria, 
if  anywhere.  The  proximity  of  a  Franco-German  war  in  1876,  which 
has  been  pointed  out  in  a  recent  essay  by  M.  de  Blowitz,  is  fully 
diacuBsed,  but  >L  de  Coubertia  omits  all  mention  of  the  famous  Krieg  in 
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Skht  article  of  the  Post,  the  authorship  of  which  has  been  so  much 
disputed.    He  clearly  shows,  in  his  accoiint  of  the  French  protectorate 
over  Tunie^  that  the  colonial  and  the  continental  policy  of  Franc©  are 
often  diametrically  opposed.     He  thinks  that,  with  tact,  Italy  might  have 
been  compensated  for  this  practical  annexation  of  a  country  in   which 
she  is  largely  interested,  and*  unlike  many  less  well-informed  Frenchmen, 
writes  without  bitterness  of  both  the  Itahans  and  our  own  occupation  of 
Egypt*     As  the  author  of  two  works  on  English  education  be  has  formed 
a  truer  judgment  of  our  national  character  than  the  journalists  of  La 
Folitiqm  Colonmle.    The  *  three  colonial  empires  *  of  France— that  of 
Francis  I,  Richelieu,  and  Colbert,  that  planned  imder  Louia  XVI,  and 
that  founded  by  the  third  republic — are  the  subject  of  a  chapter.     It  Is 
noticeable  that  the  author  believes  the  protectorate  to  be  the  probable 
and  preferable  form  of  future  French  coionisjition— a  view  which  is  also 
that  of  M.  Hanotaux.     It  is  only  in  this  way,  M.  de  Coabertin  thinks, 
that  the  practice  of  governuig  colonies  on  a  very  different  plane   of 
civilisation  from  the  metropolis  by  French  officialism  can  be  avoided. 
The  true  method  is  *  decentrahsation  on  a  great  scale/  the  •  return  to  a 
more  liberal  pohfcicaJ  economy,'  the  *  greater  independence  and  stability  * 
of  colonial  authorities,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  *  to  impose 
our  complicated  legislation  on  the  natives/     No  EngUsh  critic  iidll  deny 
the  truth  of  these  remarks.     It  is  more  diHicult,  in  view  of  the  recent 
agitation  against  the  senate,  to  regard  the  constitution  of  lB7a  as  such  a 
permanent  institution  as  M.  de  Coubertin  imagines  it  to  be.    He  makes, 
however,  a  very  sagacious  remark  upon  those  pregnant  political  crisei;, 
which  have  given  France  thirty -four  ministries  in  twenty-six  years.     He 
regards  this  ministerial  instability  as  a  '  safety  valve.*  French  pubUc  opinion, 
whenever  it  is  excited,  demands  a  scape -goat ;  it  is  '  Uke  those  passionate 
people  who  calm  their  anger  by  smashing  the  furniture,*     So  when  the 
French  wish  to  relieve  their  feelings  they  break  up  a  cabinet,  whereas,  if 
they  had  not  that  to  destroy,  they  might  strike  at  the  president  of  the 
republic.     Unfortunately  there  have  been  attempts  during  the  last  three 
years  to  make  the  chief  magistracy  an  object  of  attack,  and  in  the  ease  of  M, 
Casimir  Perier  the  attempt  succeeded.      The  author's  theory,  that  the 
one  eeriouB  attempt  to  upsefc  the  third  republic,  that  of  the  Boulangists, 
was  frustrated  by  the  Paris  exhibition  of  IH8O1  adversain?  ires  puissant  et 
iminemmtnt  parukn^  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth.    For  the  auoceas  of 
that  undertaking,  largely  due  to  the  tact  of  President  Camot,  proved  to 
Frenchmen  no  less  than  to  foreigners  that  France  needed  no  pinchbeck 
dictatorship  to  show  off  her  prosperity.    A  chapter  on  the  church  describea 
the  recognition  of  the  republic  by  the  pope,  and  the  consequent  *  rally '  of 
a  section  of  the  royalists  to  its  side,  and  assigns  to  Cardinal  La\igerie  his 
place  as  the  pioneer  of  this  remarkable  movement,  which  is  the  counter- 
part in  ecclesiastical  matters  of  the  Franco -Russian  alliance  in  the  domain 
of  politics.    The  author  sees  in  the  conscription  a  *  great  lesson  in 
socialism/  which  may  one  day  make  the  citizen  as  ready  to  work  as  he  is 
to  fight  at  the  orders  of  the  state,  and  defines  the  social  problem  as  *  the 
redress  of  old^  without  the  creation  of  new,  grievances,* 

W»  Miller. 
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Cairo  Fifty  Yean  Ago.    By  Eowaed  Willmm  Lane.     Edited  by 
Stanley  Lank-Poolk.     (London  i  John  Murray.     1807.) 

A  NEW  work  from  Lane's  pen  cannot  fail  to  excite  euriosifcy  and  interest, 
and  his  learned  kinsman  is  lolly  justified  in  publishing  the  mamiscript 
which  came  into  his  possession*  But  the  interest  is  topographical 
and  historical  rather  than  social  From  the  title  one  is  led,  perhaps, 
to  expect  a  description  of  life  and  niannors,  with  more  personal  and, 
so  to  say,  dramatic  sketches  of  Cairo  and  ita  people  as  they  were  in 
Lane*B  time— something  rather  in  the  nature  of  the  *  Modern  Egj^tians/ 
btit  less  r  n  abstract  record  of  custom  than  a  narrative  of  the  writer*B  own 
experience.  How  fascinating  would  it  be  to  have  from  the  pen  of  Lane 
a  sort  of  Pepys^s  diary  of  his  life  in  Grand  Cairo  I  In  those  days  Cairo  was 
unspoiled  by  western  inHuence  ;  it  was  still  the  Cairo  of  the  middle  ages 
and  far  the  finest  Arab  city  in  the  world*  Even  the  Europeans  who  lived 
or  travelled  there  wore  eastern  costume ;  and  though  Lane  himself 
reoordB  the  first  signs  of  decadence— the  use  of  glass  windows  in  one  or 
two  Turkish  palaces,  and  an  occasional  vision  of  a  Frankish  coat— yet 
substantiiUly  Cairo  was  still  the  city  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights/ 

It  is  with  the  actual  buildings  of  the  city  that  this  little  work  is 
mainly  occupied.  The  writer  ti^acea  the  gradual  evolution  of  Cairo  from 
the  early  Arab  setttement  of  Fustiir,  without  the  walls  of  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Babylon*  the  towns  of  Al  *Aekar;  of  Al  Katii,  and  tinally  of 
Ma.fr  the  Victorious,  or  Cairo.  Lane  was  a  careful  student  of  Makrizi, 
and  quotes  largely  from  him,  bringing  out  many  curious  facts  not  known 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  this  connexion 
than  the  .\rah  historian's  account  of  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Nile 
by  Cairo.  At  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  it  flowed  almost  under  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  and  the  island  of  Ran<lah  was  the  only  island  then  in 
the  stream.  This  hne  of  deviation,  showing  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile, 
is  traced  on  iho  small  but  valuable  plan  fronting  the  title  page.  In 
connexion  ^^lth  it  the  editor  in  a  note  refers  to  the  *  learned  and  elaborate 
essays  of  M.  Ravaisse  in  the  **M4^'moirea  *'  of  the  Mission  Archt^ologiquo 
Fran^aise  an  Caire*— praise  which  is  more  than  deserved— but,  singularly 
enough,  the  one  point  in  which  JL  Ravaisse 's  plans  and  notes  fail  is  in 
regard  to  the  topography  of  *  Old  Cairo/  and  in  particular  he  quite 
erroneously  shows  the  channel  of  the  river  as  unaltered  in  front  of 
Babylon.  But  Lane  is  right,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  support 
Ma^rfzi.  The  same  Arab  writer  is  quoted  for  a  curious  tradition  that 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  stoml  a  kind  of  counterpart  of  the 
Sphinx,  which  was  destroyed  by  Ibn  Kahtun  in  a.d.  1312.  Equally 
curious  is  Makrizi's  e%idence  that  be  saw  himself  the  bricks  with  which 
the  first  wall  of  Cairo  wag  built,  and  that  they  were  *  a  cubit  in  length 
and  two-thirds  of  a  cubit  in  breadth/  Notliing  fs  said  about  their  thickness, 
but  the  conclusion  seems  almost  irresistible  that  they  were  Roman  tiles 
taken  from  Babylon  and  the  neighbourhood  *  Lane  himself  apparently 
Touches  for  remains  of  a  Itoman  wall  rm  tlie  island  of  Raudah  in  his 
own  day,  though  unfortunately  the  ascription  is  not  certain.  For  Lane 
wae  no  architect  or  archmologist ;  and  in  his  abundant  sketches  of 
mofl^nes  and  Arab  work,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Roman  or  earlier  remains, 
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other  countries  Mr,  Foster  is  not  always  perfectly  fair;  once  or  twice  he 
has  written  down  tlie  opinions  of  the  average  Americaii  without  due  con- 
sideration. The  statement  (p.  350)  that  France  has  no  local  self-government 
might  have  heen  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  '  Livre  du  Petit  Citoyen.* 
We  can  hardly  admit  the  sweeping  assertion  that  the  American  senate 
is  the  only  second  chamber  which  at  the  present  time  enjoys  either  power 
or  respect  (p.  49 ).  And  the  allusion  to  *  unfair  treatment  of  the  Hindoos  * 
by  the  British  government  in  India  seems  to  embody  a  misconception  not 
uncommon  among  Mr.  Foster's  countrymen.  When  the  English  power 
was  estabhshed  in  India  the  Hindoos  were  subjects  of  the  Mohammedan 
conqueror  ;  and  our  rule  has  certainly  not  been  less  fair,  in  spirit  and 
intention,  than  that  of  the  Moguls*  But  these  are  only  trifling  blemishes. 
They  detract  very  little  from  the  value  of  a  work  which  is  probably 
destined  to  take  a  high  place  among  the  standard  and  recognised  authori- 
ties on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States*  T*  Raleigh. 


The  Federal  Constiiuiion  in  Uw  Staie  of  MassachiuctU.  By  Samuel  B. 
Hauding,  *  Harvard  Historical  Studies.'  (New  York,  London,  and 
Bombay  ;  Longmans,  Green,  k  Co,     1896.) 

The  ratification  of  the  American  constitution  was  not  a  sudden  and 
irresistible  act  of  the  popular  will ;  it  represents  rather  the  hard- won 
victory  of  common  sense  in  a  long  campaign  against  abstract  ideas.  All 
the  powers  which  it  was  proposed  to  entrust  to  the  new  federal  authority 
were  regarded  with  grave  suspicion  by  men  brought  up  in  the  democratic 
atmosphere  of  New  England.  Representatives  elected  for  two  years 
would  set  themselves  above  their  constituents  ;  senators  appointed  for  six 
years  would  be  merely  elected  tyrants.  A  free  people  needed  no  president ; 
even  state  governors  were  thought  by  some  to  be  stiperHuous ;  had  not 
the  men  of  Ashfield  declared  in  writing  that  they  wanted  *  no  Goviner  but 
the  Goviner  of  the  imivarse '  ?  To  these  honest  if  somewhat  absurd 
notions  we  mnst  add  the  inlluenco  of  the  more  extreme,  though  perhaps 
less  dangerous  doctrines  put  abroad  by  those  who  hoped  that  the  new 
republican  rhjimc  would  begin  by  cancelling  debts  and  multiplying 
paper  money.  It  seemed  at  one  time  more  than  probable  that  these 
various  forms  of  unwisdom  would  combine  to  defeat  the  constitution* 
Mr,  Harding  thinks  that  if  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  had  voted  directly 
they  would  have  voted  against  ratification.  But  when  the  state  conven- 
tion met  the  wisest  among  the  opponents  of  the  new  scheme  of  govern- 
ment began  to  see  that  *  the  only  way  to  avoid  arbitrary  power  is  to  delegate 
proper  authority  to  prevent  it/  The  choice  lay  between  the  constitution 
on  tlie  one  hand,  anarchy  and  possible  reconqnest  by  England  on  the 
other;  so  Massachusetts  ratified,  by  187  votes  to  168.  Those  who  wish 
to  read  the  story  in  detail  may  safely  commit  themselves  to  the  guidance 
of  Mr,  Harding.  His  materials  are  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the 
newspapers  and  published  correspondence  of  the  period  ;  he  has  many 
email  facts  of  local  pohtics  to  record,  but  he  handles  his  evidence  with 
considerable  skill,  and  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  controversy  in 
which  Massachusetts  was  called  upon  to  take  part»  T.  Haleioh. 
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A  Critical  Study  of  Nullification  in  South  Carolina*  By  David 
Frankly  Houston,  A.M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Political  Science  in 
the  University  of  Texas.     (London  :  Longmans  &  Co.     1897.) 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  one  which  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  all 
genei-al  histories  of  the  United  States,  but  it  was  well  worthy  of  a 
separate  study.  Most  historians  have,  as  Mr.  Houston  points  out|  dwelt 
mainly  on  the  personal  and  picturesi|ue  features  of  the  contest.  They 
have  regarded  it  too  exclusively  in  the  light  of  a  duel  between  two 
remarkable  men,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  and  have  not  suJhciently  con- 
sidered the  antecedents  of  the  nullification  movement,  or  estimated  with 
precision  its  constitutional  importance.  Yet  the  epoch  was  a  most 
critical  one  in  its  bearing  on  subsequent  events. 

The  Mecession  movement  dates  definit<;ly  from  1824,  la  the  period  fironi 
1624  to  1632  all  the  principlos  that  were  fought  for  in  the  civil  war  were 
fonuftUy  eiiuiiciated  in  South  Cai'olinfl,  and  a  determination  to  apply  them,  if 
it  should  become  necessary,  was  repeatedly  expressed, 

Mr.  Houston  brings  into  some  prominence  a  fact  not  generally  known, 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  constitution  South  Carolina  was  by  no 
means  one  of  the  states  most  devoted  to  the  principle  of  strict  con- 
struction. It  had  originally  been  fedemlist,  and  even  after  it  had  passed 
over  to  republicanism  its  national  and  unionist  sentiment  remained  very 
strong. 

That  Calhoun  himself  in  the  eai'ly  part  of  his  career,  professed 
decidedly  broad  constructioniBt  views  is  well  known,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  these  opinions  he  was  as  mtich  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  state  as  he  was  later  on  in  adopting  a  (|uite  contrary  policy. 

The  state  countenanced  a  very  liberal  exercise  of  implied  powers;  not  only 
did  she  support  meaijiires  which  rested  upon  the  doctrine  of  impUcatton,  but 
she  also,  through  her  repregentatives,  championed  the  exercise  of  such  powers 
io  utterances  of  remarkable  force.  In  fact,  if  they  had  been  striving  for  effect, 
her  most  noted  representatives  could  not  have  employed  language  that  would 
have  contrasted  more  strikingly  with  that  the  same  men  habitually  employed 
after  1824, 

The  main  cause  of  this  complete  change  of  attitude  is  umjuestionably 
to  be  sought  in  the  profound  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Carolinians 
that  their  interests  were  seriously  assailed  by  the  adoption  of  a  protectionist 
policy  by  the  central  government  in  the  tariff  of  1824  and  the  much 
more  aggravated  one  of  1828.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of  the  state,  as 
a  whole,  had  always  been  consistent  in  so  far  as  opposition  to  protective 
duties  was  concerned*  though  their  constitutionahty  was  not  questioned 
before  1B24.  Calhoun  himself,  however,  had  formerly  supported  a 
protective  policy,  and  he  did  not  identify  himself  with  the  anti-tarifiT 
movement  till  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1828,  It  is  evident  firom 
Mr.  Houston's  careful  analysis  of  the  events  of  the  period  that  the  theory 
which  ascribes  the  whole  nullification  movement  to  Callioun*s  disappointed 
ambition  is  utterly  wide  of  the  mark.  *  It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  South  Carolina  coerced  Calhoun  than  to  say  that  Calhoun 
misguided  South  Carolina/  Calhoun's  part,  in  fact,  was  that  of  the 
argumentative  expounder  of  the  doctrine  which  had  already  become  the 
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creed  of  the  majority  of  his  state.  The  mogt  elaborate  statement  of  the 
theory  is  contained  in  Calhoun's  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton  in  August 
1832,  in  which  he  states  his  view  of  the  constitution  to  be 

that  the  general  government  emanflted  from  the  people  of  th©  several  states, 
forming  distinct  political  communities^  and  acting  in  their  separate  and 
sovere^n  capacity*  and  not  from  all  of  the  people  forming  one  aggregate  com- 
munity ;  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is,  in  fact,  a  compAct  to 
which  each  state  is  a  party  in  the  clniracter  already  described  ;  and  that  the 
several  states  or  parties  have  a  ri^ht  to  judge  of  its  mfracfeionB. 

In  short,  the  American  Union  was,  to  employ  the  expressive  German 
phraseoiogy  so  often  quoted  by  Mr.  Freeman,  a  mere  confederation  of 
states,  or  Stautefibumlt  not  a  consolidated  federal  nation,  or  BundestaaL 
That  such  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  1789  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
hoth  its  letter  and  spirit,  and  with  the  direct  statements  of  the  framers  of 
the  instrument,  is  now  almost  universally  admitted*  The  fact  that  in 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  made  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  Calhoun's 
contention  that  there  was  *  no  direct  or  immediate  connexion  between  the 
individual  citizens  of  the  several  states  and  the  general  government' 
Even  if  this  view  of  the  constitution  had  been  correct  it  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  a  single  state  had  the  right  to  declare  any  acts  of 
the  central  power  which  in  her  opinion  were  mfringements  of  the  original 
compact  to  he  null  and  void.  Yet  this  was  the  essence  of  the  nullification 
doctrine.  Calhoun  admitted  that  a  vote  of  three -fourths  of  the  states 
would  convert  a  disputed  power  of  the  federal  government  into  one  ex- 
pressly granted,  but  even  then  he  claimed  for  a  dissentient  state  a  right  of 
secession.  The  theory  practically  came  lo  this  :  that  any  state  bad  a  right 
to  insist  on  its  own  interpretation  of  the  constitution  or  break  up  the 
union.  It  seems  strange  that  it  could  have  been  imagined  that  a  hody 
of  statesmen  had,  after  months  of  anxious  deliheration,  serioEsly  de\nsed 
such  an  extraordinary  form  of  government,  or  that  it  could  possibly  have 
held  together  for  any  length  of  time.  The  United  States  on  this  hypo- 
thesis would  have  had  a  constitutional  machinery  many  degrees  less 
workable  than  the  cumbrous  framework  of  the  old  Dutch  federation,  and 
would  have  almost  heen  in  the  condition  of  Poland  with  its  right  of  veto 
on  the  part  of  any  single  member  of  the  diet,  an  institution  which  Calhoun 
actually  quoted  with  something  like  approval. 

Mr.  Houston  notices  two  features  of  the  struggle  which  markedly 
distinguish  it  from  later  contests,  the  absence  of  any  sympathy  with 
South  Carohna  on  the  part  of  the  southern  states  generally  and  the  exist- 
ence throughout  of  a  large  unionist  minority  within  her  borders.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  contending  parties  had  come  to  blows  the 
nnllifiers  would  have  been  speedily  crushed*  In  the  opinion  of  our  author 
*  the  issue  of  the  controversy  was  decidedly  a  victory  for  the  national 
government,  at  least  so  far  as  principles  are  concenied/  He  does  not 
regard  the  concessions  ma*le  on  the  tariflf  by  Clay's  compromise  bill  as 
seriously  impairing  the  dignity  of  the  federal  power,  but  thinks  that  the 
tari£[  would  probably  have  been  reduced  in  any  caae,  StiU  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  South  Carolina  beUeved  that  she  had  obtained  substantial 
conceestona  by  her  attitude,  and  was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  her 
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conatitutional  views.  The  matter,  m  fact,  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  a 
decisive  isa\ie,  and  the  conflict  between  state  and  federal  authority  had 
yet  to  receive  its  final  settlement.  R.  Seymour  Long* 
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By  J.  G.  BouBDJOT,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L,    *  Story  of  the 

Nations/     (London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1897.) 

Dr.  Bourinot's  book  is  a  good  addition  to  the  excellent  series  of  which 
it  forms  part.  It  ia  a  story — well  told — of  how  Canada  has  become  a 
nation.  The  writer  is  fortunate  in  his  subject,  for  Canada,  the  land  and 
its  record^  gives  material  for  an  interesting  and  even  dramatic  tale. 
Therein  it  differs  from  most  colonies— from  Australia,  for  instance,  whose 
story  contains  much  that  is  solid,  but  little  that  is  romantic,  and  from 
South  Africa,  whose  chronicles  have  in  our  own  day  been  picturesf|ue,  but 
before  three  generations  ago  were  deadly  dulh  French  Canada  began 
with  a  great  man,  Samuel  Champlain,  the  founder  of  Quebec  ;  it  ended  with 
a  great  man,  Montcalm.  Its  lakes,  its  rivers,  its  forests,  the  long  cold 
wintersi  the  aliort  hot  summers^  these  and  other  ingredients  make  up  a 
land  destined  by  nature  to  have  a  story  with  incidents  wortli  telling  and 
with  scenes  to  be  painted  in  words,  Mr.  Parkman  has  done  the  word- 
painting  to  pcrk'ction,  and  other  writers  on  Canada  are  apt  to  suffer 
by  comparison;  but  Dr.  Bourinot's  narrative  will  stand  on  its  own 
merits  ;  it  is  well  arranged,  bright,  interesting,  and  eminently  clear,  as 
may  be  Judged,  for  instance*  from  the  short  chapter  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  Canadian  Indians  and  the  Iroqwois,  Dr.  Bourinofs 
qualifications  for  writing  the  book  are  well  known  and  beyond  dispute. 
It  is  prefaced  by  a  useful  bibliographical  note,  and  the  illastrations  are 
well  chosen,  but  the  number  of  portraits  is  excessive. 

The  Canadians  are  now  a  nation  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  they 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fact.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any 
land  where  such  divers  elements  have  in  so  comparatively  short  a  time 
combined  to  make  one  whole.  The  result  has  been  due  to  good  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  colonists  of  both  races,  and  to  good  sense  ^  in  spite  of  occa- 
8iox.id  mistakes,  on  the  part  of  thc3  English  government ;  it  has  been  due 
also  to  the  presence  of  a  strong  neighbour,  not  always  friendly.  Pressure 
from  without  makes  union  within »  Because  the  United  States  were 
British  poasessions  the  English  obtained  Canada;  and  that  the  United 
States  are  no  longer  British  possessions  is  one  reason  why  the  English 
have  kept  Canada, 

The  lesson  which  Canada  tells  to  the  world  is  this  :  Freedom  is  the  one 
thing  needful,  for  freedom  means  growth.  However  strong  the  ties  of 
race,  religion,  and  tradition  may  be,  they  are  not  so  strong  as  liberty.  The 
fall  of  Quebec,  Lord  Durham's  mission,  the  Dominion  act  were  all 
landmarks  on  the  line  of  self-government.  Canada  was  over-governed 
once  from  without.  If  there  is  ever  again  over- government  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  her  own  people.  C.  P.  Lucas, 


Seven  parts,  out  of  the  thirty  promised  us,  have  now  appeared  of  the 
Hi^toricai  AHm  of  Modern  Europe,  from  Oie  Decline  of  the  Roman 
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Empire,  ccnnprishig  also  Maps  of  Parts  of  Asia  ami  of  Die  Nmf  World 
(Oxford  :  the  Clarendon  Press,  1897),  which  Mr,  Bt^ginald  L,  Poole  is 
editing — onoagh  to  show  the  scope  of  the  work,  which  we  shall  have 
oocaaion  to  review  more  fully  when  it  has  reached  completion.  From  the 
exigencies  of  publication  these  twenty-one  maps  are  not  yet  arranged  in 
thehr  due  order  ;  thus  *  Westorn  Asia  under  the  Abhasid  Cahphs '  is  followed 
by  *  Scotland,  showing  the  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  during  the  Middle  Ages,' 
tad,  since  some  sections  of  each  period  lia^e  now  appeared,  it  is  already 
possible  to  judge  of  the  atlas  as  a  whole.  Comparing  these  new  maps 
with  those  of  the  Spruner  and  Menke  Atlas  {the  only  serious  pubhcation 
which  the  historical  student  has  hitherto  had  to  baud),  the  English 
reatier  will  not  fail  to  he  struck  by  the  improvement  in  clearness,  as  in  the 
German  maps  the  names  are  often  excessively  crowded,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  English  atlas  being  somewhat  smaller  in  size  and  therefore 
far  more  convenient  to  handle.  The  spelling  of  the  names  too  being 
EngHsb,the  Teutonic  monstrosities  of  transliteration  are  avoided.  Each 
map  is  the  work  of  a  specialist,  and  the  short  but  comprehensive  preface 
which  precedes  it  supplies  needful  data  and  references  for  understanding 
the  historical  changes  in  territorial  limits  recorded  in  the  sheet 
opposite*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  complete  index  of  place  names  wiH 
conclude  the  work,  for  tliis,  liaving  reference  to  each  historical  series  of 
maps,  would  at  a  glance  show  the  date  when  each  town  or  province  rose 
to  importance,  and  at  what  period  it  again  ceased  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  G.  le  H. 

Tlie  first  two  volumes  of  the  WnrUcmberghche  Ge^chichtsqucUcnf 
noticed  in  this  Review  in  July  1800,  have  been  quickly  followed  by 
another  instalment  (Band  III.,  '  Urknndenbuch  der  Stadt  Rottweil.* 
I.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Ileinrich  Giintcn  Stuttgart:  W*  Koblhammer, 
1B9G).  The  book  contains  a  calendar  of  the  charters  of  the  imperial  city 
of  Rottweil,  including  such  merely  dated  at  Rottweil,  or  in  which  Rottweil 
18  otherwise  mentioned.  Only  the  more  important  documents  are  printed 
at  length.  There  are  1,512  numbers  in  all,  ranging  from  a.d.  792  to 
1435.  In  the  interest  of  a  knowledge  of  towns  and  town  life  in  the 
middle  ages,  every  contribution  of  the  nature  of  the  present  must  be 
hailed  as  welcome,  even  where,  as  in  this  case,  little  is  to  he  learned  as  to 
the  beginnings  of  a  specihc  municipal  existence ;  and  it  is  most  pleasant 
to  notice  the  spirit  that  prompts  even  the  smaller  of  the  quondam  im- 
perial to\Mis  to  devote  sums  of  money  to  the  scientific  exploration  of 
their  more  brilliant  past.  Biberach,  Esslingen,  and  Heilbronn  have 
promise<l  to  follow  the  excellent  example  set  hy  their  sister  city. 


ProfesBor  G.  B.  Adams,  of  Yale  University,  has  compressed  into  850 
octavo  pages  an  account  of  Th(*  Gwwih  of  the  French  Nation  (London  ; 
Macmillan,  1H9C),  intended  obviously  for  persons  of  education  who  are 
not  special  students  of  history.  In  what  he  has  done  he  does  not  claim 
to  have  mode  any  original  contribution  to  historiL-al  knowletlge.  But 
none  the  less  is  bis  work  both  necessary  and  vahmble.  It  would  be 
scarcely  possible  for  French  history  to  he  set  before  educated  men  in  so 
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small  a  compass  more  skilfully,  more  graphically,  or  more  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  results  of  recent  investigation.  Certainly  no-  Engliih 
history  of  France  of  the  same  size  can  compare  with  it  for  acemnusj  or 
interest.  In  future  editions  Professpr  Adams  would  do  well  to  avoid  the 
incorrect  expression  *  the  German  empire/  which  in  such  cases  as  the 
following  must  certainly  lead  to  mistakes  and  confusion:  'The  king 
prepared  the  way  for  further  annexations  by  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  a  city  which  belonged  to  the  German  empire ; ' 
*in  1792  the  German  emperor  definitely  refused  to  interfere  with  the 
plans  of  the  Tigris.'  The  usefulness  of  the  book,  which  is  well  illus- 
trated, would  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  at  least  one  map. 

W.  H.  H, 

M.  Sabatier  has  published  Un  Notweau  Chapitre  de  la  Vie  de  S. 
Francois  d* Assise  (Paris :  Fischbacher,  1896),  dealing  with  the  ye^r 
1216.  In  this  he  draws  attention  to  a  newly  discovered  letter  of  James  de 
Vitry,  and  expresses  himself  convinced  by  further  study  of  the  genuineness 
of  the '  Indulgence  of  the  Portiuncula ; '  the  documents  which  have  led  him 
to  retract  his  former  opinion  on  this  point  are  to  be  given  in  full  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  Life  of  St.  Francis. 

In  his  handsome  book  on  Bobert  the  Wise  and  his  Heirs^  1278-1858 
(London:  Heinemann,  1897),  the  third  published  by  Mr.  St.  Clair 
Baddeley  on  Neapolitan  history  within  the  last  few  years,  we  are  glad  to 
note  signs  of  progress.  Mr.  Baddeley's  Joanna  I  of  Naples  was  a  work' 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  speak  well.  The  present  volume,  beginning 
earlier,  but  partly  covering  the  same  ground,  has  afforded  Mr.  Baddeley 
an  opportunity  for  reviewing,  with  wider  knowledge  and  a  saner  style, 
the  history  of  the  time  treated  of  in  his  cruder  and  earlier  effort.  It 
would  probably  have  still  been  well  if  Mr.  Baddeley  had  not  been  in  such 
a  hurry  to  publish.  Anyhow,  he  ought  to  take  the  pains  to  correct  his 
proofs  a  little  better,  and  perhaps,  before  he  produces  a  fourth  volume,  he 
will  be  wise  to  learn  a  httle  more  about  the  general  history  of  the  period 
of  which  he  is  treating.  It  shows,  however,  a  great  advance  that  our 
author  should  now  give  us  an  appendix  of  original  documents.  And 
with  all  its  limitations  there  is  a  good  deal  of  honest  work  in  this  volumSt 
though  it  is  not  always  presented  in  a  very  scholarly  shape.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  facts  are  not  better  welded  together.  There  is  still  a  tendency 
to  irrelevance  that  Mr.  Baddeley  has  not  thrown  off. 

,  The  process  of  consolidation  which  was  going  on  among  the  small 
German  states  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  beginning  of  the 
modem  period  and  the  growth  of  princely  independence  cannot  be  pro* 
perly  understood  without  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the 
princes  and  their  estates  than  has  hitherto  been  attainable.  The  '  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Rhenish  History '  has,  therefore,  supplied  a  distinct 
desideratum  by  printing  the  acts  of  the  Landtag  of  the  amalgamated 
duchies  of  Jiilich  and  Berg  (Landtagsahten  von  Jillich-Berg.  Heraos- 
gegeben  von   Georg  von  Below.     Band  I.:  1400-1562.    Diisseldorf ; 
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Voss,  1895),  Their  interest  ia  not  merely  local,  for  Jiilich-Berg,  by  its 
position  and  the  respectable  place  it  occupied  among  German  states  after 
the  union  with  Cleve-Mark  in  1521,  plays  some  little  part  in  the  general 
history  of  western  Europe.  The  onerous  task  of  editing  these  documents 
oould  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands  than  those  of  Professor  von 
Below,  w^ell  known  as  a  specialist  on  the  history  of  the  duchies  and  an 
able  investigator  of  obscure  institutional  problems,  Down  to  1537  the 
material  at  his  disposal,  being  chiefly  constitational,  is  only  printed  in 
so  far  as  it  affords  irreuves  justificatives  for  his  elaborate  introduction, 
dealing  with  the  organisation  and  powers  of  the  Landtag,  From  1538 
the  documents  are  given  in  extemot  and  begin  to  throw  light  upon  the 
external  policy  of  the  duchies  in  such  questions  as  the  Oueldres  war  of 
succession.  They  are  arranged  according  to  subjects,  and  there  are 
numerous  explanatory  notes  and  a  full  *  Index  Locorara  et  Nominum/ 

J^  T, 

Messrs.  Constable  Si  Co.  have  brought  out  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Jamea 
Gatrdner*s  classical  edition  of  The  Pas  ton  Letters^  1422-1500  (West- 
minster, 1896),  in  which,  being  taken  from  stereotype  plates,  only 
the  smaller  errata  noted  in  the  last  Tolume  of  the  edition  of  1872- 
1875  liave  been  corrected,  and  not  all  these  quite  accurately*  Thus  in 
vol  i.  p.  Ixvii  '  weaning  '  is  printed  instea^l  of  *  weening/  and  in  the  list 
of  errata  not  inserted,  given  on  the  back  of  the  title  page  to  the  same 
volume,  the  words  *  which  is  noted  further  on '  are  left  standing,  though 
they  refer  to  an  explanation  of  the  word  *  parklos  *  on  p.  211),  which  has 
been  omitted ;  but  these  are  tritling  blemishes.  We  are  glad  that  so 
important  a  book  should  once  more  be  placed  before  the  public,  and 
in  a  more  shapely  guise  and  at  a  lower  price  than  that  of  the 
original  issee.  The  only  matter  for  regret  is  that  Mr.  Gairdner  was 
not  given  the  opportunity  of  adding  a  postscript  to  his  preface  to  explain 
that  the  three  volumes  of  the  manuscript,  presented  to  George  III  in  1787, 
and  believed  in  1872  to  have  altogether  disappeared,  did  in  fact  (as  he  has 
long  been  aw^are)  pass  safely  into  the  Pretynian  collection  at  Orwell 
Park. 


Mr.  Ninian  Thomson's  translation  of  Machiavelli's  PrincCf  first  pub- 
lished in  1HB2,  has  been  out  of  print  for  a  considerable  time,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion was  much  needed.  In  its  original  form,  though  far  from  faultless,  it 
was  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  its  more  jwpular  predecessors  :  now  that, 
in  a  second  edition  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  WJ1\,  inaccuracies  have 
been  corrected  and  a  few  words  and  phrases,  inadvertently  omitted,  have 
been  restored,  it  may  well  become  the  standapl  English  version.  As  a 
translator  Mr.  Thomson  is  more  faithful  tlmnDacres,  Nevile,  Farneworth, 
and  Detraold,  all  of  whom,  even  the  last*  lie  may  be  considered  to  have 
linally  supersoded.  Moreover  he  has  reproduced  some  measure  of  the 
dignity  and  earnestness  of  his  original^  though  it  renmina  true  that  the 
curiosa  felicifas  of  MachiavelU's  diction  cannot  be  preser\*ed  in  a  foreign 
language.  Very  mrely  he  has  drifted  into  paraphrase,  a  common  fault ; 
onoe  or  twice  the  subtle  suggestiveness  or  covert  irony  of  the  Italian  has 
disappeared.     Unifonnity  in  the  rendering  of  particular  words  could 
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perhapf)  hardly  be  expected,  unless  a  translator  should  *  sin  boldly  *  and 
make  Bacon  hia  model ;  something  is  certainly  lost  in  precision  by  offering 
at  least  fixe  equivalents  for  virtu  and  at  least  four  for  ordini.  In  spite, 
too,  of  a  careful  revision,  a  few  mistranslations  remain,  though  they  are 
of  no  real  importance,  and  do  not  impair  the  acknowledged  excellence  of 
the  work. 

Father  Pierling,  S.  J.,  in  the  second  volume  of  hia  work,  La  Jiussie 
ei  le  Saint'Siige — Elwh'S  DtplomatitjneSy  II  {Paris  :  E.  Plon),  continues 
the  collected  edition  of  the  valuable  essays  which  ho  has  written  on  the 
relations  between  Russia  and  the  Holj  See  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  repeated  researches  in  the  papal  and  other  Italian  archives,  the 
learned  author  has  been  able  to  furnish  U3  with  many  new  details,     W© 
have  the  pope  as  the  mediator  between  Ivan  IV  of  Russia  and  the  great 
Transylvanian  soldier,  Stephen  liathory,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Poland  and  ruled  that  country  vigorously  for  ten  years.     A 
great  project  of  the  time  was  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  but  the  jealousy 
between  Ivan  and  Bathory  prevented  it,  each  seeking  to  dismember  the 
other's  territories.    The  Jesuit  Possevino  is  found  everywhere  active*     The 
volume  concludes  with  some  interesting  information  derived  from  papal 
sources  on  the  negotiations  going  on  during  the  reign  of  Boris  Godunov. 
A  portrait  of  Ivan  is  given  from  a  contemporary  woodcut,  the  same  as 
appears  in  Schiemann's  work,  Eussliuid,  Polen  nnd  Livland  bis  ins  lite 
Jahrhumkrtj  hut  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  it  can  he  relied  upon  as  a 
likeness.    Anyhow,  it  is  what  his  contemporaries  thought  he  was  like, 

Mr,  W.  Mackreth  Koble'a  pamphlet  on  Huntingdonshire  and  ike 
Spanish  Armmhi  {London :  Eliot  Stock,  1806)  contains  letters  and 
documents  relative  to  the  militarj^  preparations  of  the  county  of 
Htmtingdon  in  1588.  They  are  taken  from  the  {mpers  of  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell  in  the  British  Museum  (Additional  MS.  88494),  who  was 
marshal  of  the  cavalry  forces  of  the  county*  He  was  grandfather  of  the 
Protector  Oliver,  and  shows  In  his  speeches  to  the  gentlemen  of  tha 
county  a  zeal  against  popery  singularly  resembling  that  of  his  grandson. 
The  docnments  illustmte  family  history,  local  history,  and  the  history 
of  mihtary  organisation,  The  protestation  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham 
(p.  00)  shows  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  catholics  towards  the  Spanish 
invasion. 


The  second  volume  (or  number)  of  the  IJisionsdie  BihUotheh  {^Innmh 
and  Leipzig:  R.  Oldenbourg,  1H07)  contains  thirty-four  letters  from 
Pufendorf  to  Thomasius,  together  with  a  thirty-fifth  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent from  Pufendorf's  widow,  dating,  with  the  exception  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  from  the  years  16H7-J)B,  and  edited  by  Emil  Gigas  from  the 
manuscripts  in  the  royal  library  at  Copenhagen,  We  are  not  called  upon 
to  criticise  the  principles  which  guide  the  editor  (or  editors)  of  the 
Jiisionschc  Zeitschrifi  in  determining  the  contents  of  their  supplementary 
series ;  a  notable  opportunity  wa!i  missed  in  the  nondescript  volume  with 
which  it  opened,  and  which  contained  a  selection  of  Treitschke's  letters  in 
the  earlier  part  of  hia  career,  accompanied  by  a  commentary  in  monotone* 
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The  second  number  of  t.he  series  appeals  to  a  much  more  limited  public. 
Possibly  a  few  studenta  may  be  attracted  by  the  macaronic  richness  of 
tbe  German  prose  style  of  the  period  to  whieh  these  letters  belong.  A 
larger  number  will  take  note  of  the  contribution  here  furnished  to  the 
literary  biography  of  a  jurist  and  bistoriati  who  in  Germany,  at  all  events, 
thanks  to  Treitschke  and  Varrentnipp,  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  shadow 
of  a  name  even  to  the  general  historical  reader.  They  will  be  specially 
interested  in  the  references  to  Pufendorfs  history  of  Charles  XI  of  Sweden, 
his  first  work,  and  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  follow  consistently 
what  may  be  called  the  modern  historical  method,  and  they  will,  we 
imagine,  be  still  more  attracted  by  the  account  of  his  bearing,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  correspondent  Thomasiua,  towards  the 
conflicts  between  Lutherans  and  Calvmista,  which  still  survived  with  so 
obstinate  a  vigour*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Thomasius's  replies 
to  these  letters  should  apparently  have  been  lost* 

As  Mr,  Freeman's  friends  are  aware,  he  possessed  a  very  considerable 
number  of  architectural  drawings  taken  by  him  in  hia  younger  days  when 
architecture  had  perhaps  a  greater  interest  for  him  than  history*  It 
was  a  happy  thought  of  his  representatives  to  combine  some  of  these  with 
a  series  of  papers  originally  contributed  by  him  to  the  Saturday  lieview 
and  the  Guardian ^  and  now  reprinted  under  tbe  title  of  Sketches  of 
Travd  in  Normandy  and  Maine  (London  :  Macmillan  ^k  Co*,  1897).  Mr, 
Hutton,  who  has  contributed  a  sympathetic  prefekce,  tells  ua  that  *  Mr. 
Freeman  never  **  writes  down  "  to  hia  readers  ■  he  expects  to  find  in  them 
something  of  his  own  interest  in  the  buildings  and  their  makers ;  and  he 
supplies  the  knowledge  which  only  the  traveller  who  is  also  a  historian  has 
at  hand.'  It  may  be  added  (hat  a  traveller  who  is  not  something  of  an 
historian  will  hardly  profit  much  by  tliem.  They  presuppose  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  not  merely  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  but  of  the 
surrounding  world.  Where  that  is  present  no  more  valuable  companion 
can  be  ofifered  to  any  one  in  scarcli  of  those  local  aspects  of  country,  and 
those  remains  of  the  architectural  work  of  men  of  earlier  days,  which 
teach  so  much  that  cannot  be  learnt  from  books. 


The  Facsimiles  of  Soyal,  Historical,  Literary ^  and  other  Autograpfu 
in  the  Deparimeni  of  ManuscriptSt  British  Museum^  of  which  the  first 
two  series,  each  consisting  of  thirty  plates,  have  now  appeared  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  J,  L»  Scott,  tbe  keeper  of  the  department  (printed  by 
order  of  the  trustees,  lB9ij-00),  have  tbe  special  advantage  claimed  for 
them  of  supplying  authoritative  standards  for  comparison — an  advantage 
which  will  he  appreciated  alike  by  collectors  and  by  those  who  have  to  do 
with  libraries  where  specimens  are  few.  They  are  also  of  remarkable 
interest  for  their  contents,  since  the  selection  has  been  made  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  not  only  good  examples  of  handwriting  but  also  specimens 
characteristic  from  an  historical  or  literary  point  of  view.  The  historical 
autographs,  which  begin  with  one  of  Henry  V,  are  chiefly  letters,  but 
they  include  formal  documents  as  well.  One  of  them,  the  paragraph 
written  by  George  III  for  insertion  in  big  first  speech  from  tbe  throne, 
VOL*  sn, — NO,  XLvu,  n  n 
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will  convince  the  most  obstinate  that  the  king  gloried  '  in  the  name  '  not 
of  Briton  but '  of  Britain.'  The  editor,  Mr.  O.  F.  Warner,  has  wisely 
prefixed  transcripts  of  the  specimens,  giving  the  fall  texts  in  the  ease  of 
those  letters  which  are  only  partially  reprodaced  in  facsimile.  We  hope  that 
in  the  next  series  issued  he  will  indicate,  for  convenience  in  binding,  how 
many  more  are  in  contemplation,  and  will  also  state  whether  a  claasified 
arrangement  will  (as  in  the  publications  of  the  Palaeographioal  Sociefy) 
be  facilitated  by  a  table  of  contents  so  arranged  in  the  final  part.  It 
should  be  added  that  these  Facsimiles  are  issued  at  so  moderate  a  price 
that  they  ought  to  enjoy  a  very  large  circulation. 

The  well-printed  volume  entitled  County  Records  of  the  Surnames  of 
Fraiwus,  Franceis,  French,  in  England^  A.D.  1100-1860,  by  A.  D.  Weld 
French  (Boston,  U.S.A. :   privately  printed,  1896),  is  a  strange  ontcome 
of  the  American  passion  for  genealogy.    It  consists  of  translations  from 
English  printed  records  in  which  men  sumamed  *  Frenchman  *  in  any 
form,  except  the  interesting  Fratmkissh,  Fraunkissheman^  are  mentioned 
in  any  capacity.     Sometimes  a  lengthy  deed  is  merely  witnessed  by  one 
of  them.    The  evident  assumption  is  that  all  these  men  were  related  to 
one  another.    There  is,  no  doubt,  a  sense  in  which  all  Frenchmen  are 
kinsmen.  We  are  told,  somewhat  naively,  that  the  court  of  exchequer  'has 
a  special  value  in  this  volume,  as  one  of  its  barons  was  of  the  surnames 
under  consideration.'      Whatever  value  this  compilation  might  have  had 
is  lessened  by  the  omission,  in  almost  every  instance,  of  references  to  the 
records  translated.   An  experienced  archivist  wo^UJidentify  most  of  them 
with  little  difficulty,  but  then  it  is  not  the  sort  of  hook  to  which  he  will 
turn.    At  p.  2G2  we  read  of  '  the  Court  of  Bursting,  London,'  at  p.  806 
of  'Nottingham  city  *  (a  title  only  permissible  since  last  month), jmd  at 
p.  107  of  Alicia  Anglicus^  where  it  is  also  tacitly  assumed  that  the  wife 
bore  her  husband's  surname.    The  mention  of  an  agricultural  tenant 
receiving  '  fish,  cheese,  and  bread  with  saltpetre  {sali>istrum) '  struck  us 
as  a  picturesque  and  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  diet  erf 
the  thirteenth  century.    But,  unfortunately,  the  prosaic  'Hundred  Boll^* 
(ii.  468),  the  obvious  source  of  this  matter,  reads  '  ale '  {servUic^  insteltfl 
of  this  strange  salvlstru7n.    It  is  in  character  with  the  unscholarly,  un- 
digested nature  of  the  book  that  local  names  in  England  and  Oermjany 
embodying  Fra7ik  are  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  latinised  Franci$=i 
Frenchman.    Had  all  the  men  mentioned  in  this  book  been  really  relilted, 
their  concentrated  greatness  would  fall  far  below  that  of  the  average 
English  county  family,  and  therefore  their  historical  interest  is  exceedingly 
slight. 
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[Contributioni  to  thaie  Votiaei,  whether  regular  or  ooeatioiial,  are  invited.  They 
ihonld  be  drawn  np  on  the  pattern  of  thoae  printed  below,  and  addreiaed  to  Xr.  B.  L. 
Poole»  at  Oiford,  by  the  flnt  week  in  Xareh,  June,  September,  and  Deoember.] 

On  the  project  of  a  critical  edition  of  papal  documents  down  to  Innocent  III  [under 

taken  by  the  G5ttingen  Boyal   Society  of   Sciences,   nnder  the  editorship   of 

P.  Kehr] :  by  O.  Krauske.— Hist.  Zft.  Izxviii.  8. 
The  letters  of  pope  Leo  I  in  the  Munich  MS.  14540 :  by  B.  von  Nostitz-Bibmiok.— 

Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  1. 
Theophanes  the  chronicler :  by  K.  Kbumiuchsb  [who  discusses  his  biographers  and 

prints  an  encomium  and  verses  in  his  honour].— SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  (phil.-hist. 

CI.)  1896.  4. 
Ths  canonical  collections  attributed  to  Ivo  of  Chartres :  by  P.  Foubmibb.     I :  The 

*  oollectio  tripartita '  [its  contents  and  sources,  and  the  relations  of  the  manu- 
scripts].— Bibl.  Kcole  Chartes,  Ivii.  6. 

The '  Summa  de  Matrimonio  '  of  master  Vacarius :  by  F.  W.  Maitulnd  [who  describes 
its  leading  principles  and  compares  them  with  those  of  Gratian  and  Peter  Lombard, 
assigning  the  treatise  to  a  date  not  much  later  than  1156.  The  writer  prints  in 
an  appendix  a  brief  tract  by  Vacarius  *  de  assumpto  Homine  *  opposing  Nihilian- 
ism].— Law  Qu.  Bev.  60.    April. 

The  Vatican  archives :  by  C.  H.  Haskins  [a  reprint,  with  some  additions,  of  the 
valuable  article  which  appeared  in  the  *  Amer.  Hist.  Bev.'  ii.  1].— Oath.  Univ.  Bull. 
(Washington).    AprU, 

Becent  Dante  literature:  by  H.  Oraubbt  [treating  separately  of  the  *  Vita  nuova  *  and 
the  tract  *de  vulgari  Eloquentia;'  calling  attention  to  a  notice  printed  in  the 

*  Bivista  Abmzzese,*  x.  (1895),  according  to  which  Galeazzo  Viscontl  had  recourse 
to  Dante's  services  as  a  necromant  (it  is  not  said  whether  the  poet  answered  the 
summons) ;  and  tracing  the  source  of  the  biographical  notice  printed  by  P.  Toynbee 
in  this  Beview,  x.  297  (1895),  to  the  chronicle  of  Hartmann  Schedel  published  in 
M93]'— Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  1. 

Edward  Oibbon  [on  his  autobiographies  and  the  correspondence  of  Maria  Holroyd 
(Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley)].— Edinb.  Bev.  380.  Apnl, 

Poliiical  science  and  history :  by  J.  W.  Buboess.— Amer.  Hist.  Bev.  ii.  8. 

P.  Lacombe  on  the  science  of  history :  by  E.  Klbbs. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxviii.  8. 

Note  on  the  recent  controversy  in  Oermany  as  to  whether  history  proper  is  concerned 
exclusively  with  the  state  or  also  with  society  and  civilisation:  by  H.  Pibennb.— 
Bev.  hist.  Ixiv.  1.  May, 

The  Austrian  '  Katastralkarten  *  and  the  history  of  agriculture :  by  J.  Pbxskbb  [giving 
an  outline  of  the  course  which  historical  inquiry  has  taken  from  the  time  of  MOser 
to  the  recent  publication  of  A.  Meitzen*s  *  Siedelung,*  and  urging  that  further 
facilities  should  be  granted  in  Austria  for  the  consultation  of  the  maps  made  for 
rating  purposes  (1820-1840)  and  known  as  the  Katastralkarten,  and  that  further 
steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  adequate  protection  of  this  material,  which 
Meitzen  has  shown  to  be  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of  the  settlement 
and  migrations  of  peoplc8].~Mittheil.  anthrop.  Oesellsch.  in  Wien,  SB.  xxvii. 
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Primitive  religion  and  primitive  fnagic  t  by  F.  LEaoE,— Soott.  Rev.  58.     ApriL 

Tfi€  sculptur<fd  tombs  of  Hellas  [in  connexion  with  the  recent  works  of  P.  G&rdjiert 
A.  Coiize,  Ac.'— Edinb.  Rev.  380.  AirriL 

The  twenty  five  years  of  St.  Peter's  liotnan  episcopaU  [a.i>.  42-67] :  hj  F,  Bacchta 
[setting  out  Lipsiua's  argument  that  this  reckoning  is  based  upon  a  chronologj  more 
ancient  than  that  adopted  by  Eusebiua  and  probably  traceable  to  a  source  written 
about  the  year  200,  and  combining  it  with  the  evidence  adduced  by  Lighttoot  and 
Hort].— Etobhn  Rev.  N;S,  22.  AimL 

TJw  wars  waged  btj  Julian  tlic  Apostate  in  the  Low  Countries:  by  W.  Koch.— 
Bijdr.  vaderL  Geach.  en  Oudbeidk.  -ird  sen  x.  1. 

PalcJios  the  astrohiger :  by  F»  Cuiiont  [illustrating  the  survival  of  superstitious  beliefs 
in  the  fifth  century].— Rev.  Instr.  publ.     1897.  1. 

The  age  of  archbishop  Andreio  of  Caesarea :  by  F.  Dikkamp  [who  places  him  early  to 
the  aixth  century]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  1. 

Tfie  prohibition  of  images  anwfig  Musulmam:  by  V.  Chauvik.— Ann.  Acad.  arcb^L 
de  Belg«  4th  ser.  ix.  3. 

The  Merovingian  scJtola  palatina  i  bjE.  Vacaki>aiu>  [who  examines  and  rejectaall  th« 
iostancea  cited  by  Pitra  and  Fustel  de  Coulanges  for  the  existence  of  a  school,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  at  the  king's  palace ;  and  maintains  that  the  word  *  achola/ 
where  it  occurs^  is  merely  the  collective  appellation  of  the  members  of  the  court 
who  were  under  the  authority  of  the  maior  domusO— Rev,  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  2. 
ApriL 

The  cell  of  SL  Meinrad  on  the  lake  of  Zurich  :  by  O.  Ring  ho  lz  [who  locates  It  at 
Benken,  not  Oberbollingen].- Ana.  Schweiz.  Oesch.     1897.  3. 

The  Kast-Fraiikish  origin  of  E&herl  tlw  Strong:  by  R.  Mewlet  [who  defends  the 
authority  of  the  Xanten  annals  and  Widukind  against  the  later  account  which 
traees  his  ancestry  from  Saxony*] — Rev»  Quest,  hist,  Ixi*  2,     ApriL 

Lea's  *  Histitrtf  of  auricular  Confession.^ —Chuvch  Qu.  Rev.  87,     April, 

lite  evolution  of  the  medi^^val  hclm-jt:  by  F.  R.  EAfiLEg»    L— Genealog.  Mag,  2, 

MasHglio  of  Padua  atid  William  of  Onktvn  :  by  J,  Sullivan.  I.  [arguing  that  there  ti 
little  in  common  between  the  views  of  the  two  wrIter^].=An^er.  Hiat,  R^v.  ii.  3» 

Christian  nwnarchij  [on  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
on  the  coronation  ceremonial  in  England.]— Church  Qu.  Rev.  87.     ApriL 

John  XXIPm  treasure :  by  J.  B.  SioMf  lleb  [who  notices  how  Villani's  story  that 
the  pope  left  twenty -five  million  gold  tlorins  was  reduced  by  F.  Ehrle  to  less  than 
one-twentieth  of  that  amount,  and  conErms  the  latter'a  general  result  from  a  bull 
of  Benedict  XII,  7  April  1 335,  making  the  sum  total  of  the  money  left  by  John 
XXII  775,000  gold  florins  or  about  100,000  pounds  sterling ;  the  jewels,  sacred 
vessels,  Ac,  not  being  valued,  but  estimated  by  F.  Ehrle  at  about  one-half  th« 
coined  money] . — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  1. 

Lucia  Viscontir  IJenry  IV  of  England,  and  Edmund  earl  of  Kent :  by  K.  WeicE 
[with  a  note  on  Lucia's  mother,  Regina  della  Scala,  wife  of  Bernab6  Visconti], — 
Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreicli.  Gesch^-forsch.  xviii.  1. 

A  letter  of  Ferdinand  I  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  to  Jean  Jouffrai^  hiehop  of  Arras 
[Sept.  1458]  t  by  C.  Kohlek  ;  with  a  note  on  the  manuacripta  collected  by  the 
bishop  :  by  L.  Delisle. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartea^  Ivii.  6. 

The  siege  of  Luxembnrg  [1684]  :  by  T.  Vanneris  [from  the  narrative  of  the  prince 
de  Chimay,  the  governor  of  the  town,  forming  a  counterpart  to  that  in  the 
memoirs  of  Vauban].— Publ.  Sect.  hist,  de  Tins  tit.  de  Luxembourg,  ilv.  L 

CJmrlee  XII  of  Siceden  and  his  scJiemcs  ;  by  G.  Svvetok.— Rev.  hist,  Ixiv.  L     May, 

Ttie  ftmnifesto  of  the  dnke  of  Brunswick  of  25  Jul^  1 7 92:  by  K.  T.  Hkioel  [who 
examines  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  the  summer  of  1792,  and  divides  the  reapoii- 
fiibility  for  issuing  the  document  among  various  persons].— SB,  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiaa., 
(phil.^hiat  CI.)  1896.  4. 

The  English  ann^jraOon  of  Corsica  [1794^1796,  treated  in  connexion  with  the  letters 
of  air  Gilbert  Elliot  and  the  works  of  J.  BoaweU,  P.  Bourde,  and  JollivetJ,— Edinh* 
Rev.  380.     ApfiL 

The  Jeniingham  letters  [review  of  E.  Castle's  edition].— Quart.  Rev.  370.    ApriL 
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Buisia  and  th^  mplure  of  the  peace  of  Amiens :  by  J.  Fothkl  [tracing  tlie  attempt  of 
Napoleon  to  procure  the  Bubroission  of  the  que&Uon  of  HalU  to  the  arbitration  of 
AleKantler  I^  and  showing  that  the  Bussian  mmlsters  in  London  and  Paris  seconded 
the  British  government  in  frustrating  it.  The  intentions  of  Napoleon  in  this 
attempt  at  conciliation  were  more  sincere  than  historians  generally  admit,  but  the 
English  cabinet  was  unwilling  to  make  Iho  slightest  concession]. ^Ann.  Sciences 
Polit.  xii.  1. 

Coiint  L,  Binningsen*s  mtmoirs  of  th*  u*arwUh  Napoleon  in  1807.  VIIL  IX.— Biasfik. 
Starina.     ApriU 

Th€  responsibility  for  the  war  of  1S12;  by  N.  ShiIjBEH  [8h owing  from  French  docu- 
ments that  the  whole  had  long  before  been  planned  by  NapoleonJ.^Eussk.  Starina. 
March. 

TJie  duke  of  Richelieu  and  the  pestilence  at  Odessa  in  1812 :  by  V.  Tijiiriaxev. — 
litorich.  Viestnik.     May. 

Pa}}er9  mi  the  illness  and  death  [from  consumption]  of  the  duke  of  lUicJistadt  [iSj2] : 
by  E.  Wertheimer. — Rev.  hist.  liiv.  1.    May* 

The  lioumanians  of  European  Turkey:  by  A.  O.- Ann.  Sciences  Polit.  xii.  L 

IHplo7natic  missions  to  the  court  of  China  :  the  Kotoio  question,  I :  by  W,  W,  Rockili« 
Araer.  Hist,  Bov.  ii.  3. 

Franoe 

TJic  francs  archers  in  tfte  fifteenth  century :  by  A.  Spont  [giving  an  account  of  the 
early  organisation,  numbers,  arms,  equipment,  oflicers,  and  local  connedon  of 
French  infantry  from  144S  to  1500].— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  2.    ApriL 

The  religious  opinions  of  MargarH  of  Navarre,  studied  from  her  poems :  by  A.  Le- 
fHANc.    III. — Bull.  Boc.  Hist.  Protest.  Frani;;'.  xlvi.  3.    March* 

The  city  of  Nimes  and  the  reformation  [1532-1 537J :  by  H.  Hauser.— Bull*  Soc.  Hist. 
Protest.  Frang.  xlvi*  5.    May^ 

Catherine  de  Motets  and  tite  negotiations  at  Nirac :  by  the  eomte  BAouEKAui/r  di 
PucHssBB  [giving  an  account  of  Catherine's  journey  to  the  south  of  France^  August 
1578-May  1579,  to  pacify  the  reUgioua  parties  in  Languedoc  and  Guyenne.  Her 
etfortfi  ended  succesBfully  in  the  signing  of  the  articles  at  N^rac,  28  Feb.  1579]. — 
Bev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixi.  2.    April. 

The  vioomte  de  Pompadour,  from  nnpnbJtshed  correspondence  [1585-1634]  j  by  G. 
Clemkkt-Simok.— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  lu.  2,     April, 

The  proteitant  population  of  the  gMtHalit^  of  Montauhan  in  1685 :  by  €«  GiJUtissoN. — 
Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran^.  xlvj,  4.     April, 

The  parisheji  in  1789  :  hy  A.  Unou,  continued  [showing  that  the  abstention  of  parishes 
jrom  electoral  proceedings  was  eiceptional,  and  was  caused  by  poverty  rather  th^n 
by  indiHerence].— Eevol.  Franc*  *vi.  10.    ApriL 

Tlte  hurmu  of  ttie  Jacobin  club :  by  F,  A.  Aplamd  [a  list  of  preaidentjij  vice-presi- 
dents, and  secretaries  from  the  end  of  1789  to  23  October  1794].  — R6 vol.  Fran9. 
rvi.  11.     May, 

Cridcal  study  on  the  manuscripts  of  Madame  Bolandi  by  C.  PKnnoun  [analysing  the 
methods  of  the  first  editor,  Bosc].— R^vol.  Fran«^.  xvi.  10.    ApriL 

General  Cnffarelli  du  F<Utja  [ti790]  and  his  lost  socialist  work:  by  A.  LicirriH- 
BEnoxtL— Bev.  hist.  Ixiv.  1.     May. 

The  vandalism  of  Chaumctte  :  by  J.  Ooli^aume  [refuting  Gr^goiro's  accusation  tliat 
he  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  rare  animals  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
ftnd  that  he  tore  up  trees  to  sow  potatoea]. — IluvoL  Fran<,\  xvi.  11.    May, 

The  treason  ofganeral  Wilht :  by  C.  L.  Cuahsin  [proving  that  Willot,  who  commanded 
the  third  division  of  the  army  of  the  west,  October  1795-January  1796,  offered  his 
services  to  the  count  of  Artois  and  acted  ia  the  royaliat  interest].— B^vol.  Fran;* 
svi.  11.    May, 

Leemmnais  [an  analysis  of  the  character  and  theological  position  *  of  the  Jean -Jacques 
ol  OAtbolici^m  'j.— Qu&Pt.  Bev.  370.    ApriL 
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Gfrermany  and  Austria 

Diplomatic  studies  [based  chiefly  on  the  fonns  of  proper  names]  :  by  E.  Scbbodei. 
I :  The  tithe  list  of  Hersfeld  [the  original  of  which  is  here  assigned  on  linguistie 
grounds  to  the  ninth  century ;  the  first  part  to  the  middle  of  the  ceniary,  mnd  the 
other  three  to  a  slightly  later  date.  The  text  of  the  document  is  printed].  II : 
Notices  concerning  Hersfeld  in  documents  of  Otto  I  and  II.  Ill :  An  undated 
Fulda  charter  (Cod.  dipl.  Fuld.  677)  [here  assigned  not  to  860,  but  half  m  centmy 
earlier].  IV:  The  *  Traditiones  Corbeienses'  [eleventh  century]. — Mitth.  Inst 
Oesterreich.  Oesch.-forsch.  xviii.  1. 

LamprechVs  *  Deutsche  Geschichte :  *  by  G.  SchnOber  [who  discusses  genexmlly  its 
principles  and  tendencies,  as  well  as  the  criticism  which  it  has  excited]. — ^Hist 
Jahrb.  xviii.  1. 

Charles  the  OreaVs  cJiartcrs  to  Breynen  and  Verden :  by  M.  Tanol  [who  disensses  the 
relation  of  the  two  forgeries]. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forscb.  xviii.  1. 

On  the  origin  of  tJie  electoral  college :  by  G.  Seelioer  [a  further  criticism  of  Und- 
ner^s  views]. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N  J*,  ii.  1. 

27ie  beginnings  of  the  German  Estates :  by  A.  Luschim  vox  Ebsnobeuth. — Hist.  ZfL 
Ixxviii.  S. 

Master  Johannes  Bellach,  a  translator  of  the  Bible  in  the  fifteenth  century :  by  F. 
JosTES  [who  defends  his  position  against  W.  Walther].~Hi8t.  Jahrb.  xviii.  1. 

The  rise  of  the  German  infantry  [on  the  creation  of  the  Landsknechts  by  Maxi- 
milian I,  and  on  the  campaigns  of  Georg  von  Frundsberg].— Quart.  Ber.  870. 
April, 

The  historical  Faust :  by  G.  Witkowski  [who  reproduces  all  the  sixteentb-eeniozy 
notices]. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  i.  4. 

Philip  MelanchtJum :  by  F.  Kuitn.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran^.  xlvi.  8.  March. 

Luther,  Electoral  Saxony,  and  Magdeburg  in  1541  and  1542  :  by  E.  Bramdknbubo 
[who  prints  six  unpublished  letters  of  Luther  to  show  that  his  influenoe  was 
decisive  in  inducing  the  elector  John  Frederick  not  to  part  with  his  claims  over 
Halle].— D.  Zft.  f.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  i.  4. 

Joseph  I  and  the  translation  of  BossueVs  history  ordered  to  be  nuule  for  him :  by  B. 
Fester. — Mitth.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xviii.  1. 

On  tJie  history  of  the  comfnercial  policy  of  Austria  under  CJiarles  VI :  by  F.  M. 
Mayer.  I :  On  the  plan  for  establishing  a  commercial  union  between  the  Bo- 
hemian lands  and  Trieste  and  Fiume.  II :  Extract  from  a  report  of  a  com- 
mercial journey  in  1728. — Mittb.  Inst.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.-forsch.  xviii.  1. 

The  relations  between  Westplialen,  tlie  Prussian  minister  of  the  interior^  and  Hin- 
kcldey,  tlie  general  director  of  police  [1855- 1856]  •  ^y  F.  von  Westphalen. — Hist. 
Zft.  Ixxviii.  3. 

Tlie  prince  regent  William  and  tlie  reform  of  tlie  German  military  system  [i  859-1 860]  : 
by  P.  Bailleu.— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxviii.  3. 


Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  in  medieval  England :  by  G.  Dolan.— Dublin  Bev. 
N.S.  22.    April 

TJie  surrender  of  tlie  Isle  of  Wight  [by  Isabel  countess  of  Devon,  wife  of  William 
earl  of  Albemarle,  1293] :  by  J.  H.  Bound  [who  criticises  sundry  statements  in  the 
recent  edition  of  the  Bed  Book  of  the  Exchequer].— Genealog.  Mag.  1.  May, 
(Compare  the  reply  of  H.  Hall  in  the  June  number.) 

The  insurrectioti  of  Wat  Tyler :  by  D.  Petrusuevski,  continued.— Zhur.  Min.  Nar. 
Prosv.     March. 

Oil  the  autlu)7'ship  of  the  *  Kingis  Quair :  *  by  J.  J.  Jussehaxd  [defending  its  attribu- 
tion to  James  I  against  the  criticisms  of  J.  T.  T.  Brown].— Bev.  hist.  Ixiv.  1. 
May. 

Graliam,  carl  of  Mcnteiih  [a  genealogical  study] :  by  W.  M.  G.  Easton.— Genealog 
Mag.  2.    June, 
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TJu  teaching  of  religion  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  century :  by  F.  A.  Gabquet. — 
Dublin  Bev.  N.S.  22.    April. 

Tlie  history  of  the  Edioardine  ordinal.— Church  Qu.  Rev.  87.    April 

Shakespeare's  family :  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes.— Genealog.  Mag.  1,  2.    May,  June, 

List  of  strangers  in  London  [i  $67-1 S6S]:  printed  by  A.  W.  C.  Hallem.— Genealog. 
Mag.  1,  2.    May,  June. 

John  Roberts,  0.  S.  B,  [ti6io] :  by  B.  Gamh.— Bev.  B6n6d.  de  Maredsous.    1897.  1. 

The  gunpowder  plot  [in  connexion  with  J.  Gerard's  book] :  by  B.  Gamm.— Dublin  Bev. 
N.S.  22.    April. 

Pickle  the  Spy :  by  A.  H.  Millab  [who  considers  that  A.  Lang*8  evidence  for  the 
identification  of  Pickle  with  Glengarry  is  very  strong,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  away  the  charge  of  treachery].— Scott.  Bev.  58.    April. 

The  Sohieski  Stuarts :  by  H.  Jenneb.— Genealog.  Mag.  1.    May. 

Lord  Blachford's  letters.—ChuTch  Qu.  Bev.  87.    April. 

Benjamin  Jowett  [an  independent  biographical  sketch].— Quart.  Bev.  370.    April. 

[on  E.  Abbott  and  L.  Gampbell's  Life].— Edinb.  Bev.  380.    April. 

The  financial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  [an  historical  survey  since  the 
union,  maintaining  that  Ireland  is  fiscally  a  distinct  country  with  separate 
financial  rights ;  admitting  modem  over-taxation,  but  also  a  large  English  counter- 
claim] :  by  W.  O'C.  Mobbis.— Scott.  Bev.  58.    April. 

Crime  in  England  [analysis  of  recent  statistics].— Quart.  Bev.  370.    April. 

Superstition  in  the  Scottish  highlands :  by  H.  Gbant.— Mus^on,  2nd  ser.  i.  1. 

Italy 

The  earliest  charters  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus  at  Susa  [1029-12 12] :  printed  with 

prolegomena  and  notes  by  C.  Gipolla. — Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  18. 
The  topographical  history  of  Mantua  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries :  by 

8.  Davabi. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xiii.    March. 
Oeri  del  Bello :  by  I.  Sanesi  [on  the  discovery  of  a  second  Geri  del  Bello,  who  was 

consul  of  the  Arte  della  Lana  in  13 13,  probably  the  son  of  the  Geri  of  Dante's 

Oommedia]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xix.  i. 
Clement  Viand  Joanna  I  of  Naples  [1343- 1352]  :  unpublished  documents  from  the 

Vatican  archives]:  printed  by  F.  Cbbasoli.    V. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  1. 
ContrUnUions  to  the  history  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  under 

Filippo  Maria  Visconti :  by  G.  Boiiano,  continued.— Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser. 

xiii.    March. 
The  first  years  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  the  invasion  of  John  of  Anjou :  by  E. 

Kukziante,  continued  [1461-1462].— Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  1. 
A  fifteenth-century  treatise  giving  directions  for  the  manufacture  of  artists*  colours, 

and  also  for  chemical  experiments  [probably  of  Bolognese  origin] :  printed  by 

F.  Malaouzzz  Valebi.— Bull.  Ist  stor.  Ital.  18. 
Three  letters  of  Savonarola  and  one  of  Fra  Domenico  da  Pescia  to  Agnolo  Niecolini 

and  Pierfilippo  Pandolfini,  ambassadors  at  Rome  and  Naples  in  1494 :  printed 

by  GiNEVBA  NiccoLnvi.    [The  letters  relate  to  the  union  of  the  Dominican  houses 

at  Pisa  and  Fiesole  with  San  Marco  at  Florence.    Two  of  Savonarola's  letters 

have  already  been  published].    Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xix.  1. 
An  anecdote  of  the  bibliography  of  Machiavelli:   by  S.  Bonoi  [the  two  volumes 

containing  the  *  Principe'  aud  the  'Digcorsi'  professedly  printed  by  the  heirs  of  An 

toniello  Antonielli  at  Palermo  in  1584,  really  issued  from  the  London  press  of  Wolf 

and  were  probably  edited  by  the  Florentine  refugee  Petruccio  Ubaldini]. — Arch,  stor 

Ital.  5th  ser.  xix.  1. 
An  account  of  the  earthquake  in  Apulia  [30  July,  1627] :  printed  by  Mebcatj.t.— 

Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  1. 
Masaniello  and  some  of  his  family  as  represented  in  pictures  and  prints  of  the  time : 

by  B.  CAPisso,  with  illustrations.— Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  1 
.  The  correspondence  of  Bettino  Bicasoli  [1829.1860] :  by  D.  Zakichsill— Arch.  stor. 

Ital.  5th  ser.  xix.  1. 
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Netherlands  and  Belgium 

Docwrunts    [1227- 1299]    supplementary   to   the  *  Oorkondenboek    van   Holland  e» 

Zeelandi'  printed  by  J.  de  Fbemebt.— Bijdr.  vaderl.  Qesoh.  en  Oadheidk.  8rd 

ser.  z.  1  (continued  from  vol.  viii.) 
Laurens  Jacobsxoon  Reael  [1536-7-1601] :  by  J.  C.  Bbbem  [a  biography  iUastnited  by 

popular  songs  of  the  day].— Bijdr.  vaderl.  Oesch.  en  Oudheldk.  8rd  ser.  z.  1. 
TJie  falconry  at  Antwerp  (15th-17th  cent.] :  by  F.  Donmet.— BnlL  de  TAoad.  d'AichM. 

de  Belgique,  xxviii. 
The  financial  position  of  the  churches  at  Amsterdam  in  the  first  half  of  the  Mtxtsenth 

century :  by  G.  M.  Dozy.— Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  vi.  8. 
The  defence  of  the  Remonstrant  brotherhood  by  the  Haarlem  eommunUy  in  1754 :  1^ 

B.  TiDEMAN,  Jzn.— Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  vi.  8. 

Russia 

The  system  of  computation  of  time  employed  in  the  chronicle  assigned  to  Nestor :  bj 

A.  Shakhmatov. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.    March, 
TJie  chronology  of  the  oldest  Russian  chronicles :  by  A  Shakbxalov. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar. 

Prosv.    April. 
The  peasants  in  Russian  Lithuania,  continued  :  by  F.  Leoktovich. — Zhor.  Min.  Nar. 

Prosv.    April,  May, 
The  codification  of  the  Russian  laws  in  the  time  of  Catherine  II:   by  A.  Lappo- 

Danilevski. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.    March-May. 
The  emperor  Alexander  las  an  arbiter  in  international  disputes  [e,g,  in  the  case  of 

the  peace  of  Ghent  after  the  English  and  American  war] :  by  V.  TtsuBiAZET. — 

Istorich.  Viestnik.    March, 
A  story  of  prince  A,  Orlov  about  the  emperor  Alexander  I  [remarks  of  the  emperor  on 

the  constitution  given  to  the  Poles  in  181 5] :  by  E.  BoROZDiy.->l8torioh.  VieBtnik. 

May, 
TJie  year  of  the  funeral  of  Alexander  I  [giving  an  account,  among  other  things,  of  the 

legend  that  the  emperor  was  not  really  buried,  but  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 

retirement] :  by  N.  SHiLDEB.—Bussk.  Starina.    April, 
Some  characteristics  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  I  [with  an  account  of  his  coronation]. — 

Bussk.  Starina.    April. 
A  meeting  with  A.  Yermolov  [the  subjugator  of  the  Caucasus] :  by  V.  Stcbefotzeta. — 

Bussk.  Starina.    March, 
The  disorders  at  Kiev  from  the  recollections  of  an  eye-witness :  by  A.  M.  [an  aecoun 

of  the  discontent  among  the  peasants  at  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war]. — 

Istorich.  Viestnik.    March, 
Pictures  of  tlic  life  of  a  soldier  from  the  papers  of  the  late  T.  Stokvich  [an  aocoant 

of  the  campaign  in  Asiatic  Turkey  in  i854].~Bussk.  Starina.    April, 
The  confessimi  of  a  Polish  insurgent  [with  details  of  the  war  of  1863] :  by  I.  Liubabskx. 

Istorich.  Viestnik.    May. 

Switzerland 

The  lords  of  Wart  (Ziirich)  in  the  thirtee^ith  century :  by  G.  Meyeb  von  Emokau. — Ani. 
Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896,  6. 

TJie  site  of  tJie  castle  of  Alt-Rapperswil :  by  H.  ZELLER-WERDMi^LLEB.— Anz.  Bchweis. 
Gesch.  1897,  3. 

The  name  Bern :  by  F.  E.  Welti  [who  supports  its  origin  from  the  Italian  Verona, 
showing  that  in  a  document  of  1332  it  is  styled  *  Verona  in  Ueohtlanc|^n  *].— Ani. 
Schweiz.  Gesch.  1897,  2. 

Some  place-names  in  the  valley  of  Saas :  by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidoe  [who  recites  the  evi- 
dence for  an  Italian  colony  there,  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centnxj, 
and  examines  the  usage  of  the  name  '  Mischabel,*  the  derivation  of '  Fee,*  Ac,  in 
criticism  of  M.  Iselin].—Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896,  6 ;  1897, 1. 

Summons  to  the  FreistuJU  at  HeriJco  in  Westphalia  addressed  to  the  town  council  of 
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Winterthur  [1436,  illustrating  the  wide  jarisdiotion  of  the  Westphalian  tribunal] : 

printed  by  B.  Hoppeleb. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1897, 1. 
Ordinance  of  the  shooting  society  of  St.  Sebastian  at  Baden  in  Aargau :  printed  by 

F.  E.  Welti.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1897,  3. 
Notes  on  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1495  *  ^7  ^-  ^o^  Lxebenau.— Anz* 

Schweiz.  Gesch.  1896,  6. 
A  letter  of  abbat  Theodor  Schlegel  of  St,  Luzi  in  Chur  to  Ludwig  Tschudi  of  Qlarus 

[1526] :  printed  by  I.  C.  Muoth.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1897,  3. 
Verses :  •  Von  anfang  Der  Statt  Lucern  Vndt  Iren  Namen  Rimesiciss  *  [of  the  end  of 

the  sixteenth  centary] :  printed  by  A.  Kuchlbb.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesc^.  1897, 1. 
Contemporary  accounts  of  the  disturbances  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  [1794-1798] : 

edited,  with  additional  documents,  by  O.  Hunzibeb. — Quellen  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xvii. 

America  and  Colonies 

The  historian  Sahagun  and  the  Mexican  migrations :  by  H.  de  Chabencet  [on  the 
works  of  this  missionary  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  were  until  lately 
suppressed  by  the  Spanish  government]. — Mus6on,  2nd  ser.  i.  1. 

William  Bradford's  history  of  Plymouth,  commonly  known  as  the  log  of  the  *  May- 
flower : '  by  J.  L.  Otteb.— Genealog.  Mag.  1.    May, 

History  of  proprietary  government  in  Pennsylvania:  by  W.  R.  Sbephebd  [treating 
first  of  the  land  system,  then  of  the  goTemment,  and  carrying  the  history  of  both 
from  the  foundation  of  the  colony  down  to  1776.  It  is  largely  based  on  the  Penn 
MSS.  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  appendix].— Columbia  Uniy.  Stud.  vi. 

The  causes  of  the  Maryland  revolution  of  1689 :  by  F.  E.  Spabxs  [tracing  the  struggle 
between  the  people  and  the  proprietary  goTernment,  and  asserting  the  reality 
of  the  grievances  against  the  government  which  were  the  ostensible  cause  of  the 
revolution.  The  *  Palatinate  system  *  was  incompatible  with  the  claim  to  self- 
government  made  by  the  colonists]. — Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Stud.  xiv.  11,  12. 

History  of  the  transition  from  provincial  to  commonwealth  government  in  Massa- 
chusetts :  by  H.  A.  Cushimo  [describing  the  reorganisation  of  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  from  the  end  of  the  old  provincial  government  to  the  adoption  of  the 
written  constitution  of  1780].— Columbia  Univ.  Stud.  vii.  1.    1896. 

The  authorship  of  the  *  Federalist:'  by  E.  G.  Boubne  [vindicating  upon  internal 
evidence  the  claim  of  Madison  as  the  author  of  certain  disputed  numbers]. — Amer. 
Hist.  Bev.  ii.  8. 

Bepresentation  in  the  national  congress  from  the  seceding  states :  by  F.  W.  Moobe. 
II.— Amer.  Hist.  Bev.  ii.  3. 

The  struggle  between  president  Johnson  and  the  congress  over  reconstruction:  by 
C.  E.  Chadbet.— Columbia  Univ.  Stud.  viii.  1. 

Francis  Parkman  [on  his  works  on  Canadian  history].— Quart.  Bev.  370.    April, 

The  English  church  in  South  Africa— Chvxch  Qu.  Bev.  87.    April, 
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IJs^  of  Recent  Historical  Publications 


I.  GENERAL  HISTORY 
(Including  works  of  misoeUaneous  contents) 


Bbitish  Museum.  Facsimiles  from  early 
printed  books  of  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  Holland,  and  England.  32 
plates.  London  :  Printed  by  order  of 
the  trustees.    Folio. 

— —  Facsimiles  of  royal,  historical 
literary,  and  other  autographs  in 
the  department  of  manuscripts.  Ed. 
by  G.  F.  Warner.  Second  series.  30 
plates.  London :  Printed  by  order  of 
the  trustees.    7/6. 

CoLOMER  (B.)  liouvelle  ^tude  sur  le 
calendrier  gr^gorien,  ses  origines,  son 
histoire,  et  les  6U*ments  qui  lo  com- 
posent.  Pp.  206.  Perpignan :  imp. 
Latrobe.   16mo. 

CoLviLLE  (J.)  By-ways  of  history: 
studies  in  the  social  life  and  rural 
economy  of  the  olden  time.  Pp.  825. 
Edinburgh:  Douglas.    6/. 

EiCHTHAL  (E.  d').  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
et  la  democratic  lib^rale.  Paris: 
L6vy.     12mo.    3*50  f. 

Ihering  (R.  von).  The  evolution  of  the 
Aryan.  Tr.  by  A.  Drucker.  Pp.  412. 
London:  Sonnenschein. 

Karlsruhe.  Die  Handschriften  der 
grossherzoglichen  badischen  Hof-  und 
Landesbibliothek.  IV :  Die  Karls- 
ruher  Handschriften.  Pp.  283.  Karls- 
ruhe: Groos.    5  m. 

Ladriola  (A.)  Essais  sur  la  conception 
mat^rialiste  de  Thistoire.  Pp.  355. 
Paris :  Giard  &  Bri^rc.    18mo.    3-60  f. 

MACDONAiii)  (J.  C.)  Chronologies  and 
calendars.    London :  Andrews.    7/6. 

Maciiiavelli  (Niccold).  The  prince. 
Tr.  by  N.  H.  Thomson.  2nd  ed.  Pp. 
108.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.    3/6. 

Marchand  (.T.)    La  facult6  dcs  arts  de 


PuniversitS  d' Avignon;  notice  hia- 
toriqae  accompagn6e  des  statati  ioMiti 
de  cette  faculty.  Pp.  59.  Paris :  Picard. 

]iABTIN-SAIKT-L£ON(£.^  Hifltoire  dOB  GOF- 

porations  de  metiers  depuis  leura 
origines  jasqa'^  leor  sappression  en 
1 791.    Paris:  Goillaamin.    6  fr. 

Matob  (J.)  L*ancienne  Gendre;  Part 
et  les  monuments.  I-III.  Geneva: 
Eggimann.    4to. 

PoHLER  (J.)  Bibliotheca  historico-mili- 
taris.  Systematische  Uebersieht  der 
Erscheinangen  aller  Spraohen  anf  dem 
Gebiete  der  Gesohichte  der  Kriege  nnd 
Kriegswissenschaft  seit  Erfindnng  der 
Buchdruckerkunst  bis  zum  Schloss 
des  Jahrea  1880.  IV,  1.  Pp.  1-30. 
Leipzig:  Lang.    8  m. 

Poole  (B.  L.)  Historical  aUas  of  modem 
Europe  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  comprising  also  maps  of 
parts  of  Asia  and  of  the  New  World, 
connected  with  European  history  ;  ed. 
by.  YII-IX.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 
4to.    Each,  8/6. 

Benouvzer  (C.)  Phllosophie  analytiqne 
de  Phistoire.  IL  Pp.  692.  Paris: 
Leroux.    12  f. 

Tozer  (H.  F.)  a  history  of  ancient 
geography.  Pp.  387.  Cambridge: 
University  Press.     10/6. 

Treit.schke  (H.  von).  Historische  nnd 
politische  Aufsiitze.  IV  :  Bio- 
graphische  und  historische  Abhand- 
lungen,  vomehmlioh  aus  der  neucren 
deutschen  Geschichte.  Pp.  664. 
Leipzig :  Hirzel.    8  m. 

Ujfalvy,  (C.  de).  Les  Aricns  an  nord 
et  au  sud  de  THindou-Kouch.  Paris  : 
Gauthier-Villars.     15  f. 


II.  ORIENTAL  HISTORY 


Aegypxische  Urkunden  aus  den 
koniglichcn  Museen  zu  Berlin. 
Griechische  Urkunden.  II,  10.  Pp. 
289-320.  Berlin:  Weidmann.  4to. 
2-40  m. 


CoRDiER  (H.)  Les  origines  des  denx 
6tablisscments  fran^ais  dans  I'Extr^e- 
Orient:  Chang-Hai,  Ning-Po.  Docu- 
ments in^dits.  Pp.  xxxix,  81.  Le 
Puy:   imp.  Marchessou. 
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CouBET  (A.)    La  prise  do  Jtmsalcm  par 

lea  Perses  en  614  r   trois   doc  u  men  is 

nouveAox,     i'p.  48.     OrMans:  Her- 

luison. 
IsSEfi   (lieu t.  general  McL.)    The  Sepoy 

revolt :     a    critical     narrative.        Pp. 

3111.     LoncloD :  I  ones,     5/, 
Marquaiit    (J.)      Untorsuchiingen     ssur 

Geschichte  voo    Eran.     1.      Pp.   72. 

Gdlttngen  :  Dieterich.     1*80  m. 
EABMtTBaEK   (N.)     Bftlmanassar  den  Il*s 

IndBkrifter.    I,  Ppv  108.    Copenhagen. 

(6  m,) 
Kevillout  (E.)    Melanges  sur  la  m^^tro- 

logie,  l^^onomie  politique,  et  rhifltoire 


de  Tancienne  Egypte.   Paris:  Maison* 

neuve*    4  to.     100  f. 
RtviLLouT  (E.)  La  propri^t^,  sea  d^^mem- 

brements,  la  posse  ssi  on,  et  I  ears  trans- 

miBsions,  en  droit  6gyptien,  compar6 

ftQx  autr^s  droits  de  rantii|ait£.     Pp. 

660.     Paris  :  Laroux.    25  f. 
Stuack  (M,  L,)     Die  Dynaitie  der  Ptole- 

mier.    Pp.  294.    Berlin :  Besser.    7  m. 
ST]U8SMAi£n  (J.  N.)   BabyloniBche  Teste. 

XIL    Pp.  H21-41G.    Leipzig  :  Pfeiffer. 

7*20  m. 
WiEiiEMAKN  (A.)    Religion  of  the  aQcieot 

Egyptians.    73  ill   Pp.  340.   London : 

Grevel     12  U 


UL  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 


BusoLT  (G.)  Griechiache  Geschichte  biB 
zar  Schlacbt  bei  Chaeroneia.  Ill,  1 : 
Die  Pentekontaetie.  Pp,  502.  Goth  a  : 
F.  A.  Perthes.     10  m. 

Corpus  inscription um  Atticamm.  Ap- 
pendix. Detixionum  tabellae  Atticaet 
col  leg  it  It.  Wuensch.  Pp.  xxxii,  62. 
Berlin;  Heiiner.     Fol.   0  ni. 

H06A.HTU  (D.  G.)  Philip  and  Alexander 
ot  Mocedon.     London:  Murray.     14/. 

Poazio  {G,}  GU  schiavi  nelLe  loUe 
politiebe  dal  principio  deUa  gnerra 
peloponnesiaca  fino  alia  briltaKUa  di 
Blaniinea  [431-362  a,  C]  Pp.  '65. 
Florence:  tip.  Franceschini. 


PnosopcKiaAi'Hii.  imperil  Ilomanl  saee.  1, 

II,  III.    L  IL    Ed.  E.  Klebs,  H.  Deaeaa. 

Pp.  4B0.  443.     Berlin  :  Reimer. 
RuotiiEiio  (E.  de).   Le  colonie  del  Bomanl. 

Genoa ;  Ltbr,   editrice  Ligure.     lOmo. 
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Note. 

The  reviewer  of  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Wylie's  *  History  of  England  1 
Henry  IV '  desires  to  state  that  evidence  has  been  shown  him  proving  that  the 
glass  in  the  vestry  of  Battlefield  Church,  though  old,  did  not  form  pari,  of  ita  original 
glazing,  and  that  the  Bev.  W.  G.  Dimock-Fletcher,  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
the  church,  is  of  opinion  that  the  masonry  on  the  south  side  does  not  mark  the 
position  of  the  college  buildings. 
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Canon  Law  in  England 

III.    WILLIAM  OF   DROGHEDA  AND    THE   UNIVERSAL 
ORDINARY. 

THE  medieval  church  was  a  state.  Convenience  may  forbid  us 
to  call  it  a  state  very  often,  but  we  ought  to  do  so  from 
time  to  time,  for  we  could  frame  no  acceptable  definition  of  a 
state  which  would  not  comprehend  the  church.  What  has  it  not 
that  a  state  should  have?  It  has  laws,  lawgivers,  law  courts, 
lawyers.  It  uses  physical  force  to  compel  men  to  obey  its  laws.  It 
keeps  prisons.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  though  with  squeamish 
phrases,  it  pronounces  sentence  of  death.  It  is  no  voluntary 
society.  If  people  are  not  born  into  it,  they  are  baptised  into 
it  when  they  cannot  help  themselves.  If  they  attempt  to  leave 
it  they  are  guilty  of  the  crimen  laesae  maiestatis^  and  are  likely 
to  be  burnt.  It  is  supported  by  involuntary  contributions,  by 
tithe  and  tax.  That  men  believe  it  to  have  a  supernatural  origin 
does  not  alter  the  case.  Kings  have  reigned  by  divine  right,  and 
republics  have  been  founded  in  the  name  of  God-given  liberty. 

When  the  medieval  church  is  regarded  as  a  political  organism, 
as  a  state,  it  becomes  very  interesting.  As  a  whole  the  consti- 
tution of  this  state  may  be  unique,  but  there  is  hardly  a  feature  in 
it  for  which  we  may  not  find  analogies  elsewhere.  At  various 
points  it  becomes  a  model  for  the  constitutions  of  other  and  secular 
states,  while  itself  reproduces  many  traits  of  the  ancient  Roman 
empire.  Also  the  canonists,  smce  they  have  had  Justinian's  books 
before  them,  have  been  fostering  this  resemblance  and  applying  to 
the  pope  whatever  has  been  said  of  the  princeps. 

But  the  question  which  will  be  always  in  the  minds  of  students 
of  constitutions  when  they  read  ecclesiastical  history  will  be  the 
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question  whether  there  is  to  be  federalism.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
territory  that  was  to  be  governed,  and  its  division  among  divers 
races,  each  of  which  had  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  its  own,  might 
lead  us  to  expect  that  the  church  woiild  in  course  of  time  make  itself 
a  model  for  federal  states.  No  doubt,  again,  if  we  look  back  to 
remote  days  and  still  use  the  language  of  poUtics,  we  may  see  what 
can  fairly  be  called  the  federation  of  churches,  the  federation  of 
bishoprics  under  metropoUtans,  of  provinces  under  a  primate.  An 
ideal  which  might  under  favourable  conditions  have  become  that  of 
a  definite  federalism  is  never  wholly  absent ;  it  will  come  to  the 
front  again  and  again.  But  when  the  Hildebrandine  age  has 
opened,  and  the  church  is  in  truth  becoming  a  state,  the  dominant 
note  is  not  that  compromise  between  unity  and  plurality  which  is 
the  core  of  federalism,  but  absolute  and  seamless  unity.  Nor  is  this 
wonderful.  External  warfare  has  a  consolidating  effect  on  internal 
structure.  The  church  state  had  begun  its  prolonged  straggle  for 
jurisdiction  with  the  secular  states.  Those  coveted  *  liberties,'  that 
coveted  independence,  which  could  not  be  won  from  the  temporal 
power  by  isolated,  by  allied,  by  federated  churches,  might  be  won 
by  the  church  universal,  indivisible,  and  monarchical. 

A  single  illustration  of  the  close  connexion  between  the  two 
tendencies  will  be  enough.  Few  legal  texts  have  ever  been  more 
famous  than  the  '  Si  quis  suadente '  of  the  second  Lateran  council.^  If 
any  one  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil  lays  violent  hands  upon  a 
clerk  or  monk,  he  is  excommunicate.  He  does  not  need  exconununi- 
cation  ;  he  is  excommunicate,  and,  except  at  the  hour  of  death,  no 
one  but  the  pope  can  absolve  him.  Such  a  canon  as  this  will 
be  popular  among  the  clergy,  and  its  popularity  will  increase 
as  the  distance  from  Home  increases  and  the  penitent's  journey 
lengthens.  And  yet  this  is  a  dangerous  canon  if  the  churches 
are  to  enjoy  even  a  moderate  measure  of  home  rule.  The  central 
power  has  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  common  offence,  wher- 
ever it  be  committed,  and  every  clergyman  feels  that  his  life  and 
limb  are  protected,  not  by  his  bishop,  but  by  the  pope. 

Even  if  there  had  been  a  vigorous  sentiment  making  for 
federalism,  the  task  of  constructing  the  requisite  machinery 
would  have  been  difficult.  There  was  no  handy  precedent  for  a 
federal  state.  There  was  a  precedent  both  handy  and  imposing  for 
a  universal  and  an  absolutely  unified  monarchy.  Federalism, 
again,  with  its  careful  contrivances  seems  to  imply  a  kind  of  far- 
sighted  scheming  which  was  foreign  to  the  middle  ages.  Also,  if  we 
treat  the  bishoprics  as  the  federating  units,  the  interposition  of 
metropoUtans,  and  in  some  cases  of  primates,  between  these 
federating  units  and  the  federal  government  would  complicate  the 
arrangement.    Many  other  difficulties  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  any 
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one  who  studies  eccleBiastical  affairs  from  the  publicist* s  point  of 
view.  For  example,  if  the  popes  arc  allowed  to  exempt  certain 
religious  houses  and  then  whole  orders  from  the  power  of  the 
diocesan  bishops,  we  shall  have  upon  our  hands  classes  of  men 
who  are  members  of  the  federal  church  but  are  hardly  for  any 
pur{X>se  members  of  any  of  the  federated  churcheH. 

But  I  would  here  ask  attention  to  one  particular  feature  in  the 
constitution — namely,  to  the  form  which  the  judicial  machinery  of 
the  church  was  assuming  in  that  critical  age  the  twelfth  century. 
Judicial  machinery  is  always  important*  It  was,  howover,  more 
important  in  the  middle  ages  than  it  is  now,  for,  as  will  be  observed 
hereafter,  the  function  of  declaring  law  was  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  making  law*  But,  even  if  we  leave  out  of 
account  the  possibility  that  a  power  to  declare  law  will  become  a 
power  of  open  legislation,  still  judicial  machinery  will  be  important. 
If,  then,  for  the  moment  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  champions  of 
*  state  rights,*  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  rights  which  the  federated 
units  have  against  the  federal  whole,  we  must  regard  with  serious 
anxiety  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Eome.  What  we 
Bhall  look  for  and  what  we  shall  not  find  is  any  formula,  or  even 
any  well-directed  effort  to  construct  a  formula,  that  shall  delimit 
the  causes  which,  since  some  fedt^ral  interest  is  involved  in  them, 
ought  to  go  liefore  a  federal  court.  The  curia  liomana  is  not  a 
federal  court ;  it  is  an  omnicompetent  court  of  appeal.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  so-called  appellate  jurisdiction  which  is  being  claimed 
and  exercised  is  monstrous  to  the  modern  eye.  It  is  not  content 
with  rectifying  erroneous  judgmeotB ;  it  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
anticipates  presumably  erroneous  judgments  and  thence  passes  on 
to  entertain  all  manner  of  complaints  which  a  'subject '  may  have  to 
make  of  oppressive  acts  that  have  been  committed  or  are  being 
meditated  by  his  'prelate/  From  this  practice  it  was  but  a  short 
step  to  the  doctrine  that  the  apostolic  see  is  an  omnicompetent 
court  of  first  instance  for  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  this  step 
seemed  to  be  sanctioned  by  ancient  and  incontrovejtible  authority.'^ 
The  jurist  could  state  the  matter  thus ;  Normally  the  competent 
judge  is  the  judge  ordinary  of  the  defendant's  domicile ;  but  Bome  is 
the  common  fatherland  of  all  men,  as  we  learn  from  the  Digest,  and 
the  pope  is  the  judge  ordinary  of  all  men,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Decretura,^   Now,  if  any  such  principle  as  this  can  be  made  good  in 

■  c.  17i  C.  i>,  (|u.  3  :  '  Caiu'ta  yer  nrandum  aouit  ecclfcsiA  quml  niicrosancta  EomanA 
ecclefitn  (as  de  ouintbus  habet  iudkandi,  nct|ue  cuiqaam  deeius  liceat  iudicare  indicio, 
Biquidcm  ftd  illam  de  quaUbct  miindi  parte  appeUandum  est :  ab  ilia  aatem  nemo  est 
appellate  permissus,  Sed  ncc  itla  preierimut>,  quod  apostolica  scdes  eioe  ulla  preoe* 
dc'fitc  Bitiorlo  H  f^olvcndi  qiios  Hnodusiniqiia  datnnaverat,  ct  damriAiidi,  nulla  existcote 
fiinodo,  qnos  oporiuit  habuerit  facultatetn,  ct  hoc  nimirum  pro  suo  prioctpata,  (juem 
B.  Petrus  apostolua  Domini  voce  ot  tenuit  semper  ct  lenebii.'  See  Thiel^  Ej^ittviati 
p.  344  ;  Jaff^,  Iie^fv^t^^^  no,  J*8L 

•  Thus,  e^.,  Taocred,  OrdQ  (MS.  Caius  Coll.  ^5,  f.  7) :  '  Quia  debet  esse  index 
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practice  and  on  a  large  scale,  then  any  talk  of  federalism,  or  of  any 
idea  at  all  similar  to  that  of  foderalisra,  will  bo  out  of  place.  For  a 
moment  we  might  suppose  that  this  doctrine,  even  if  it  commanded 
a  theoretical  assent,  would  encounter  so  many  difficulties  in  the  world 
of  fact  that  it  would  do  httle  harm  and  little  good.  In  days  when 
no  steam  engines  rushed  under  the  Alps  surely  the  diocesan  courts 
in  England  had  no  need  to  fear  the  competition  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
But  we  are  underrating  the  resources  of  the  central  power.  It  can 
delegate  jurisdiction.  Not  only  can  it  delegate  jurisdiction  in  a 
general  way,  it  can  delegate  jurisdiction  over  a  particular  cause. 
ThuSj  though  it  is  true  that  the  plamfciff  wiU  have  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Italy  for  a  papal  rescript,  many  of  the  advantages  of 
central  and  of  local  justice  can  he  comhined.  The  court  will  sit  in 
France  or  in  England,  and  will  he  composed  of  Frenchmen  or  of 
Englishmen;  hut  it  will  emanate  from  the  supreme  court  and  will 
wield  prerogative  powers. 

Maintainuig  our  assumed  character  as  champions  of  federalism, 
let  us  observe  how  insidiously  this  procedure  w^ill  sap  the  foundation 
of  *  state  rights/  The  supreme  ruler,  the  president  of  tlie  federal 
communityj  becomes,  in  his  own  person  or  in  the  person  of  his 
commissioners,  a  judge  competent  to  declare  law^  in  all  cases  and 
in  all  countries.  And  jet  that  patriotic  sentiment  which  would  be 
fretted  hy  the  presence  of  an  Italian  legate  will  lie  dormant. 
English  cases  will  be  heard  in  England  by  Englishmen,  though  by 
Englishmen  who  derive  their  powers  and  instructions  from  llomo. 
It  may  come  to  this,  that  the  natural  protectors  of  *  state  rights ' 
will  be  constantly  receiraig  and  obeying  mandates  nndor  which 
they  act  as  the  subordinate  officials  of  the  central  tribunal.  If 
this  is  to  be  so,  we  may  as  well  give  up  all  thought  of  federalism. 
At  any  rate  the  kind  of  jurisprudence  which  is  the  outcome  of 
this  judicial  system  is  likely  to  be  a  centripetal,  Romipetal  *  kind. 
It  will  not  place  in  each  diocesan  or  metropolitan  church  any 
general  and  indefinite  power  of  declaring  and  making  law^  w^hieh  will 
be  vahd  within  those  wide  limits  that  are  drawn  by  federal  interests  ; 
far  rather  it  will  suppose  and  construct  an  exhaustive  itis  commune 
for  all  causes  in  all  lands,  and  merely  allow  that  this  '  common 
law*  may  be  supplemented  by  the  ordinances  of  'inferior  *  prelates 
or  varied  by  such  local  customs  as  are  prescript  and  laudable. 

But,  to  turn  from  these  geJieralities  to  tlie  particular  case  of 
England,  I  cannot  but  think,  though  there  may  be  something  akin 
to  impudence  in  my  saying,  that  in  the  admirable  books  to  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  our  English  ecclesiastical  history 

ordinarjus  alicuius  ret  ?     Respondei  ille  est  iudex  ordiiiartus  rei  apud  quem  illc  rent 
domicilium   habet.  .  .  .  Item  Koma   est  patria  omnium,  ut  fif,  ad  munici.  U  Boma 
[Dtg,  60, 1,  33],  et  dominys  papa  iudex  est  ordinarius  singularum,  ut  ix,  qu.  iii.  cttncta 
2<r  orlyem  [c.  17|  C.  %  qu.  3\ 
♦  Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Romipctai:. 
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certain  parts  of  the  long  and  many-sided  story  receive  too  little 
notice.  Theso  happen  to  be  the  parts  which  interest  me,  for  the 
omitted  chapters  are  those  which  should  deal  with  hiw  and  legal 
arrangements.  lo  England  the  ecclesiastical  historian  is  usaally 
hut  little  hitcrestcd  in  law  and  legal  arrangements.  A  meagre 
footnote  will  be  the  very  mot>t  that  he  will  spare  for  an  ecclesiastical 
code  of  some  two  thousand  sections*  The  consequence  is  that 
many  questions  whicli  seem  grave  to  a  student  of  law  remain  iin- 
answered  and  even  unasked.  Is  it  not,  for  emmple,  a  grave  question 
whether  this  theory  that  the  pope  is  every  man's  ordinary  bore 
fruit  in  England?  Is  it  not  a  grave  question  whether  in  the  age 
which  saw  the  publication  of  the  Decretals  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
of  first  instance  that  did  justice  in  this  country  were  very  often 
courts  constituted  for  the  occasion  by  a  papal  rescript  ?  Answer 
these  questions  I  cannot ;  ask  them  I  can,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
offer  some  reasons  for  thinlungthat  an  answer  should  not  be  lightly 
given, 

h\  the  th'st  place,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  theory  which 
would  give  the  pope  an  *  ordinary  '  jurisdiction  in  all  ecclesiastical 
cases  w^as  well  known  in  the  England  of  Henry  Ill's  reign.  Bracton 
has  stated  it."^  There  might,  perhaps,  be  some  force  in  the  remark 
that  Bracton  was  no  canonist,  and  that,  as  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
the  claims  of  contemporary  high  churchmen,  he  was  concerned  to 
belittle  the  power  of  the  English  bishops  in  favour  of  the  power  of 
a  pope  who,  provided  that  lie  could  get  money  out  of  England,  was 
willing  that  King  Henry's  justices  should  go  their  owm  w^ay.  But  a 
much  weightier  piece  of  evidence  iH  offered  by  this  same  Bracton* 
He  has  to  speak  at  length  of  *  prohibitions  *  and  to  give  models  for 
the  writs  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  within  their  proper  bounds.  In  so  doing  he  habitually 
assumes  that  the  suit  which  must  be  prohibited  is  being  prosecuted 
under  the  authority  of  a  papal  rescript/*  The  records  of  his  time 
show  that  this  assumption  had  some  warrant.  We  see  one  English- 
man suing  another  Englishman  before  two  or  three  papal  delegates 
per  breve  domini  papae^  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  all 
these  instances  there  had  aln-ady  been  an  appeal  to  the  pope  from 
some  inferior  judge.'  The  newly  pul>Hshed  second  vobjme  of  the 
Cartulary  of  St.  Frideswide  supphes  us,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
with  records  of  no  less  than  seventeen  ecclesiastical  lawsuits  in 


*  Bniclun,  f.  412i  'In  fine  uotaiiflum  do  luriBdiclionc  nmiorufn  ot  Miinoiuiii  i  et 
imj»nmi8  siciit  dominus  papa  io  spmtunlibua  super  omnibtis  habcat  ordinariam  laris- 
dictiDnem,  ila  habct  rex  in  rtgiio  suo  ordinariam  in  tomi>ora!ibus,  et  parefi  nt>n  hubct 
nequo  fiuperiorca  ;  et  sunt  qui  &ub  ei!»  ordinariam  habent  In  muttiii,sM  non  lUk  mvium 
stout  papa  vel  rex/ 

*  Bracton^  ff.  2*506,  4026,  403,  iQ3b,  401.  40.5. 

'  BractGn's  Note  Book,  pL  m,  4*10,  5»(),  1387,  1388 ;  Prynno,  Rectfrdit  h  iI3,  67t 
m,  1086. 
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which  the  priory  was  engaged  between  the  years  1150  and  1240 ; 
all  of  them  seem  to  be  begun  before  papal  commissioners;  the 
English  ordinaries  are  ignored.® 

But  some  new  light  may  be  shed  upon  this  matter  by  what 
remains  to  us  of  the  work  of  William  of  Drogheda.  Of  him,  there- 
fore, let  us  say  a  few  words.  We  know  little  of  his  life,  though  his 
memory  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  a  famous  chronicler,  a  fiamoas 
canonist,  and  a  house  in  the  High  Street  of  Oxford  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Drawda  Hall.^  Johannes  Andreae,  'the  fount  and 
trumpet  of  the  law/  reckons  him  among  the  number  of  those 
civilians  who  wrote  books  on  procedure.  While  lecturing  at  Oxford 
he  had,  says  the  Bolognese  doctor,  composed  a  sufficiently  praise- 
worthy and  ample  book  '  De  Ordine  ludiciorum,'  which  was  divided 
into  six  parts ;  it  began  by  treating  of  '  impetration '  (what '  impetra- 
tion  '  means  we  shall  see  hereafter)  and  made  a  considerable  use  of 
the  canonical  sources.*^  From  this  it  seems  fairly  plain  that 
Johannes  Andreae  had  seen  the  whole  of  a  book  of  which  but  a 
small  portion  has  come  to  our  hands.  Now  praise  from  Johannes 
Andreae  was  praise  indeed,  and  it  has  served  at  various  times  to 
awaken  a  faint  interest  in  Drogheda  and  his  doings.*' 

In  the  chronicle  of  Matthew  Paris  Drogheda  appears  for  one 
moment  and  then  vanishes  into  the  darkness.  In  1241  the  bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  died.  William  of  Montpellier  was  elected 
by  the  monks  of  the  one  church,  but  opposed  by  some  of  the  canons 
of  the  other  church  and  by  the  king.  Litigation  followed.  Then, 
under  the  year  1245,  we  are  told  that  he  went  to  the  pope  and 
resigned  his  claim,  having  heard  of  the  lamentable  death  of  one 
wlio  was  his  staunchest  advocate  in  England — namely,  William 
of  Drogheda. ^2  This  seems  a  high  testimony  to  Drogheda's  ability : 
the  elect  bishop  abandons  all  hope  of  success  when  he  learns  that 
his  '  leading  counsel '  is  dead.     In  the  March  of  this  same  year 

"  There  are  a  few  suits  of  a  later  time  which  go  to  the  English  courtfl. 

'•*  Mr.  Hastings  lUshdall,  who  has  spoken  of  this  hall  in  his  admirable  Unweniiief 
of  Europe,  iii.  470,  has  kindly  told  me  that  the  transfer  of  it  took  place  in  1241.  This 
appears  from  a  copy  at  University  College  and  a  register  at  Qaeen*8  College. 

*<*  The  passage  is  given  by  Savigny,  Geschichte  (ed.  1834),  iii.  637,  and  by  Sohulte, 
GcschichU,  ii.  5o'i.  *  Secundas  vero  sit  Guilielmusde  Droreda  AnglicanuB,  qui  legons 
Oxouiae  satis  commendabilem  et  copiosam  libellam  composuit  de  iudiciorom  ordine, 
quern  in  sex  partes  diuisit,  et  inchoavit  ab  impetrando ;  incipit  aatem :  Cum  otnne 
art  if  ci  urn.  In  eo  autcm  satis  nostris  iuribus  utitur.'  It  seems  dear  from  other  pus- 
Bugcs  that  hy  *  nostra  iura '  Johannes  meant  the  canon  as  distinguished  from  the 
civil  law. 

"  Albericus  Gentilis,  Lattdes  Acadcmiac  (Hanoviac,  1G05),  p.  31):  *et  Gullielnius 
Dorochius  .  .  .  crat  doctissimus  et  illustris  aoadcmiae  huius  professor.' 

'^  Mat.  Par.  Chron.  Mai.  iv.  423 :  *  Willelmus  cognomento  de  Monte  Pessulano 
.  .  .  cum  audisset  quod  Magistcr  Willelmus  de  Drouhedalo  [ah  Droghedale]  lugubriter 
expirasset,  qui  suur  fuerat  diligentissimus  advocatus  in  Anglia  .  .  .  doloit  quod 
clectus  unquam  exstitisset.'  Whether  the  '  lugubriter  '  implies  an  espeoially  inigio 
death  we  can  hardly  say.  An  Englishman  would  easily  believe  that  the  OAine 
Drogheda  should  end  in  dale. 
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Drogheda  obtained  papal  letters  suffering  him  to  hold  an  additional 
benefice ;  therein  he  is  described  as  rector  of  Strastun,  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln — that  is,  apparently,  of  Stratton  Audley,  in  Oxfordshire.*' 
That  he  wrote  his  book  in  1289  or  thereabouts  is  fairly  well  proved 
by  the  dates  and  the  citations  that  occur  in  itJ^ 

Portions  of  William's  *  Summa '  are  preserved  in  two  manuscripts 
now  belonging  to  Caius  College,  and  in  others  which  are  at  Luxem- 
burg, Tours,  and  the  Vatican.*'^  None  of  these,  unless  it  be  that 
which  is  at  Borne,  contain  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  treatise. 
We  learn  from  the  preface  that  the  *  Summa '  consisted  of  six 
books.  The  first  dealt  with  the  procedure  in  an  action  down  to 
litiscontestation ;  the  second  with  matters  occurring  between  litis- 
contestation and  sentence;  the  third  with  sentence  and  its  con- 
sequences ;  the  fourth  with  appeal ;  the  fifth  with  matrimonial 
causes ;  the  sixth  with  criminal  procedure  and  also  with  election 
and  postulation.  The  Luxemburg  MS.,  the  Tours  MS.,  and  the 
longer  of  the  Cambridge  MSS.'^  break  off  while  the  defendant  is 
still  propounding  his  'exceptions,'  while  the  other  Cambridge  MS.*^ 
breaks  off  at  a  yet  earlier  point,  when  the  plaintiff  is  composing 
his  '  libel.*  **  In  none  of  these  cases,  therefore,  have  we  even  the 
whole  of  the  first  of  the  six  books.  Yet  the  fragment  offered  by 
the  longer  of  the  Cambridge  MSS.  is  by  no  means  brief.  It  fills 
with  double  columns  a  hundred  pages  of  parchment,  and  there 
are  some  fifty  lines  on  the  page.  The  whole  treatise  must  have 
been  ponderous.  Its  author  could  be  verbose.  His  one  modern 
critic,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  found  little  good  to  say  of  him.*^ 

In  a  certain  sense  his  book  is  academic — that  is,  it  was  meant 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  Oxford  law  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  intensely  practical.  He  is  going  to  teach  his  readers  to 
win  causes,  and  begs  that  a  few  of  the  fees  that  they  earn  may  be 
paid  away  in  masses  for  his  soul.    His  object  is  to  trace  an  action 

*'  Calendar  of  Papal  Begisters,  i.  214.    Here  the  name  appears  as  Droweda. 

*'  Some  extracts  from  it  niiU  be  given  in  an  appendix  to  this  article. 

**  Of  the  CaioB  MSS.  tidings  were  given  by  Wunderlich  in  1842  (ZeitschHft  filr 
geschichtl.  Rechtswissenschaftt  zi.  79).  Bethmann-Hollweg,  who  had  examined  the 
Luxemburg  MS.  {St€ultbibliothekt  no.  105),  describes  the  work  in  Civilprozess  des 
gemeinen  Rechta,  vi.  123.  See  also  Schulte,  Oeschichte,  ii.  113.  For  the  Tours  MS., 
see  Dorange,  Catalogue  dca  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliothique  de  Tours,  p.  310.  For  the 
Vatican  MS.,  see  Stevenson,  Codices  Palatini  Latini  BibliotJiecae  Vaticanae,  p.  283. 
See  also  Delisle,  Liitlrature  latine,  p.  C7.  I  owe  my  best  thanks  to  the  master  and 
fellows  of  Caius  CoUege  for  permitting  me  to  use  their  manuscripts. 

'*  Caius  College,  no.  54,  formerly  81  or  916. 

''  Caias  College,  no.  85,  formerly  1G7  or  914. 

*"  In  neither  of  the  Caius  MSS.  is  this  imperfection  the  result  of  mutilation.  The 
written  matter  comes  to  the  end  in  the  middle  of  a  page,  the  rest  of  which  is  blank. 

"  Bothmann-UoUweg,  op.  cit.  p.  126 :  '  Von  der  Schrift  sclbst  ist  nicht  viel  Gutes 
zu  sagen.  Die  Redseligkeit  und  Eitelkeit  dcs  Verfassers  tritt  schon  darin  hervor, 
dass  er  sich  erst  in  einem  ktirzeren  Vorwort  und  dann  in  einer  langeren  Vorredc  iiber 
Absicht  und  Plan  seiner  Arbeit  hdchst  weitschweifig  ausUsst.* 
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through  all  its  stages,  to  solve  the  questions  about  procedure  which 
will  beset  the  practitioner,  to  supply  him  with  useful  formulas  or 
models  for  the  various  documents  which  he  may  have  t(3  indite, 
and  to  offer  him  sound  advice  in  the  shape  of  iauteJae.  This 
last  word  we  can  hardly  translate  without  condesctfuding  to  the 
Blang  of  *  tips,'  and  *  wrinkles,'  and  *  dodges ; '  and  in  truth  some  of 
William'8  cautdae  do  not  deserve  very  pretty  names,  for  they  are 
none  too  honest.  He  was,  I  suppose,  according  to  the  standard  of 
his  time  a  learned  man.  He  can  finish  almost  every  sentence  with 
an  appeal  to  Digest  or  Code,  Decretum  or  Decretals ;  but,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  we  find  none  of  those  citations  of  other  men*s 
opinions  which  swell  and  swamp  the  work  of  the  later  canonists. 
However,  it  would  appear  that  he  took  many  of  his  formulas  for 
libelH  {or,  as  we  might  say,  '  statements  of  claim  *)  from  a  certain 
Eoaldus  or  Iledwaldus,  whose  name  has  been  vainly  sought  in  the 
histories  of  Savigny^  Schulte,  and  Bethmanii-Hollweg*  He  is  well 
aware  that  of  some  of  these  formulas  no  use  can  he  mad©  in  Eng- 
land ;  any  attempt  to  employ  them  would  at  once  call  down  a  royal 
prohibition.  In  one  of  his  cautejae  he  tells  us  that  in  England 
you  cannot  sue  a  layman  for  money  in  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
unless  the  cause  be  matrimonial  or  testamentary ;  but  he  goes  on 
to  explain  that  practically  you  can  gain  your  end  by  nominally 
asking  that  the  defendant  may  be  chastened  for  his  souFs  health, 
since  he  will  be  unable  to  obtain  absolution  until  he  restores 
anything  that  he  is  wrongfully  withholding.  When  we  look  at  the 
very  large  number  of  formulas  for  lihdH  of  all  sorts  and  kinds 
which  William  gives,  we  are  reminded  that  he  lives  at  Oxford  in 
the  midst  of  a  uniquely  privileged  society.  This  is  brought  home 
to  us  yet  more  forcibly  when  in  an  amusing  mntda  he  tells  how 
one  of  his  scholars  was  imprisoned  by  the  mayor  of  Oxford, 
and  how  that  miserable  townsman  found  that  no  less  than  live 
actions  based  on  this  one  rash  deed  were  brought  against  him 
before  a  university  which  seems  to  have  been  both  plaintiff  and 
judge. 

What  we  have  of  his  work  is  perhaps  too  fragmentary  and  too 
technical  to  deserve  an  edition  in  the  England  of  to-day.  But  one 
most  remarkable  feature  it  has.  Wilham  assumes  that  the  first 
step  taken  by  any  English  litigant  will  be  the  *  impetration*  of  a 
papal  writ  appointing  judges  delegate  to  hear  his  cause.  This 
*  impetration,'  he  says,  is  the  head  and  foundation  of  the  whole 
l>rocedure,  and  therefore  the  first  formula  that  he  gives  us  must 
be  a  i>recedent  for  a  letter  sent  to  the  court  of  Rome  by  a  plaintiff 
w^ho  is  about  to  bring  an  action.  This  formula  supposes  that  the 
vicar  of  a  church  has  a  complaint  to  make  about  tithes,  oblations, 
or  other  matters  against  the  rector  and  certain  other  persons,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  is  desirous  that  the  cause  should  be  delegated  to 
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the  dean,  precentor,  and  archdeacon  of  Hereford.*"  Such  formulas 
the  practitioner  will  keep  in  gtock,  and  lie  will  he  careful  to  insert 
a  *  si  nofi  omne«  clause  *  which  will  empowor  some  of  the  judges  to 
proceed  in  the  absence  of  their  fellows*  The  plaintiflf  is  advised  to 
retain  a  copy  of  this  petition ;  also  to  entrust  the  petition  not  to 
one  bearer  but  to  several  bearers,  since  there  i8  a  chance  that  one 
may  die  on  the  road.  Also  if  he  has  an  adversary  in  the  court  at 
Kcune  he  had  better  see  that  he  has  a  friend  there  alwo.  This  is 
not  (hi Its  mains,  it  is  dolm  honifs.  If  his  *  impetration  '  is  successful, 
then  his  next  step  will  be  to  present  the  papal  mandate  to  the 
delegateB  who  are  named  in  it,  and  to  obtain  from  them  a  sealed 
memorandum  acknowledging  their  receipt  of  it. 

This  procedure  18  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  is  open  to  an 
Englishman  who  wishes  to  bring  an  action  in  the  Enghsh  king's 
court.  In  either  case  we  begin  by  *  impetrating  '  a  writ."^'  In  the 
one  case  it  comes  from  the  English,  in  the  other  from  the  Roman 
chancery.  The  same  technical  term  is  in  use*  The  English 
Serjeants  will  call  the  writ  which  starts  an  action  *  the  original/ 
William  of  Drogheda  uses  this  very  phrase*  The  plahitiff  is  to  pre* 
sent  *  the  original  *  to  tlie  judges  delegate/^  Drogheda  knows  well 
enough  that  England  is  full  of  judges  ordinary  ;  but  he  assumes  and 
steadily  maintains  the  assumption  that  all  the  big  and  remunerative 
litigation,  all  the  litigation  in  which  Oxford  doctors  are  likely  to  have 
a  professional  interest,  will  be  litigation  which  is  brought  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  court  constituted  for  that  occasion  by  a  papal  bn've,'^^ 

When  we  think  of  liigh  seas  and  high  Alps,  and  the  dangers  that 
beset  the  medieval  wayfarer,  we  may  well  marvel  at  the  preference 
thus  shown  for  a  procedure  which  begins  with  a  tedious,  toilsome, 
and  perilous  journey,  undertaken  by  the  two  or  three  bearers  of  a 
petition  to  a  foreign  prelate.  Why  not  be  content  with  the 
courts  at  home,  where  there  w^as  an  archdeacon  always  at  hand 
and  the  bishop's  official  was  never  many  miles  away  ?     Part  of  our 

•'^  In  the  Luxemburg  MH.  Ihis  action  is  Biijiposed  to  be  brought  by  '  W,  perpetuus 
vicariui)  d«  ARBcleia  '  agaiDst '  W.  de  pokeuelt.'  la  it  not  poBsiblc  that  thi^  la^t  niimo 
Bhould  bo  Pekcutih' -AhB,i  in.  PechwHher,  a  tmmo  well  known  m  the  Oiford  of  the 
thirteenlii  century  and  well  known  to-day  in  the  fonn  of  Pecktvater?  In  12-11  the 
deftn  of  Oxford  and  the  vicar  of  Hazeley  sat  aa  judges  (subclelei-Tatt'S  of  a  papal 
ilelegste)  in  a  lawsuit  (Cart,  S.  Fridt'siride^  ii.  271)*  In  one  of  hb  fornmlas  William 
iuppc»6ce  that  the  '  funduB  Semproutanua  ^  ia  situate  in  '  Catteereste  '—that  is*  '  Cattc- 
itrt*ie,'  '  Cat  Street.* 

*'  See,  e,f?M  Bracton,  f.  25H&  ;  •  facta  igitur  impetratione/ 

^  '  Deinde  vidondum  eat  {[uod  ad  of^icium  actorts  pertineat  si  veliti[i)CKl  aduer^arius 
eiuB  nocetur  adiudicium.  Accedat  ad  iudieem,  nee  cxspeotet  ut  iudex  ad  pum  ueniat, 
.  .  .  et  ostendat  originale  una  cum  memorartdo  prius  confecto  ut  eupra  dictum  estt 
quia  aliter  iudcx  non  crederet  ci,'  ,  .  .  *Int«truat  iudicem  de  citacionc  facta  jjer 
origiuale  rescripturn  domini  pape  et  non  per  eius  eitemplum.' 

•*  Does  not  \hU  go  even  beyond  the  Italion  models  ?  Aegidius  de  Fuscariis  (MS. 
Caiufi  College,  no.  54)  begins  W\h  *ordo*  thus  :  *  Quoniam  actores  plcrumqm  omiaao 
ordinario  iudice  impetrant  litteraa  volentes  litigare  sub  iudice  delegato,  idcirco  uidcn- 
dum  est  qualiter  litterae  debeant  iudici  presentari/ 
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answer  to  this  question  will  probably  be  that  appeals  had  been  so 
much  encouraged  that  to  go  to  the  highest  court  in  the  first  instance 
was  often  a  short  cut.  Sooner  or  later  the  cause  would  be  laid 
before  the  pope,  and  therefore  time  and  money  might  be  saved  by 
at  once  seeking  the  threshold  of  the  apostles  and  *  impetrating '  an 
appointment  of  delegates.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  likely  that  the 
geographical  limits  set  to  diocesan  justice  were  obstacles  which 
often  stood  in  a  litigant*s  way.  You  wish  to  sue  as  co-defendants 
a  man  who  lives  at  Lincoln  and  another  who  lives  at  York.  What 
arc  you  going  to  do  ?  No  English  prelate  has  power  over  both 
these  men.  In  the  judicial  system  Canterbury  is  a  unit  and  York 
is  a  unit ;  but  England  is  no  unit.  Papal  justice  knows  no  bounds. 
Drogheda  in  some  of  his  formulas  supposes  that  the  dean  and  pre- 
centor of  Hereford,  who  arc  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  pope, 
will  order  the  dean  of  Oxford  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other  as  if  he 
were  their  subordinate  officer,  and  will  threaten  him  with  punishment 
if  he  does  not  obey.  But,  thirdly,  and  this  is  of  great  importance, 
the  plaintiff  who  went  to  the  pope  for  a  writ  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
a  large  liberty  of  choosing  his  own  judges.  In  the  letter  of  *  im- 
petration '  that  he  sent  to  Bome  he  named  the  persons  whose  appoint- 
ment he  desired.  The  pope,  no  doubt,  was  free  to  name  other  dele- 
gates in  their  stead ;  still  we  may  believe  that  the  plaintiff  generally 
got  his  way  unless  he  asked  for  something  outrageous.  And  we  have 
to  remember  that  the  defendant,  imless  he  was  one  of  those  great 
people  who  kept  permanent  agents  in  the  court  of  Bome,  had  no 
chance  of  being  heard  at  this  stage  of  the  action,  for  indeed  no 
action  had  yet  been  begun.  A  plaintiff,  it  is  true,  would,  if  well 
advised,  be  cautioned  against  asking  for  delegates  who  would  be 
allied  to  him  by  any  gross  and  obvious  bonds,  for  the  defendant 
would  be  able  to  '  recuse  '  judges  against  whom  a  specific  charge  of 
presumable  partiality  could  be  made ;  but  still  it  is  an  enormous 
advantage  for  us  to  be  able  to  select  our  judges,  even  though  our 
choice  be  limited  to  those  who  are  open  to  no  *  exception.'  About 
the  time  when  Drogheda  was  lecturing,  England  was  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  an  Italian  lawyer  who  was  then  serving  our  king, 
but  was  to  become  in  after  time  a  very  prince  amongst  canonists, 
for,  though  Ostia  has  had  many  bishops,  he  was  to  be  '  Hostiensis.' 
He  quitted  England.  He  was  going  to  buy  a  bishopric  with  money 
that  he  had  embezzled,  says  Matthew  Paris,  who  thought  ill  of 
Italians.^^  His  own  story  is  different.  Our  jealousy  expelled  him. 
An  Englishman  who  has  aught  against  a  foreigner  *  impetrates  ' 
from  the  pope  the  appointment  of  English  judges,  and,  this  being 
so,  England  is  no  place  for  foreigners.^'    Archbishop-  Peckham, 

«'  Mat.  Par.  Chron.  Mai,  iv.  83,  280,  351,  353.    Compare  Prynne,  Records,  ii.  678, 
588,  590,  593,  632. 

-^  Hostiensia,  Su7nma,  tit.  •  dc  recus.  iud.  del.'  (ed.  Venet.  1005,  coL  308) :  *  Con- 
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vfhen  he  was  quarrelling  with  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  sent  to  his 
proctors  at  Rome  a  list  of  the  judges  who  would  be  '  good/  of  those 
who  would  be  '  better/  of  those  who  would  be  '  best ; '  and  in  the 
eyes  of  a  litigant  the  most  impartial  judge  will  not  be  the  *  best.'  ^ 
This,  then,  is  the  legal  doctrine  which  was  being  taught  in 
Oxford  some  five  or  six  years  after  Gregory  IX  had  issued  his  code. 
It  was  being  taught  in  an  Oxford  which  was  full  of  intellectual  life 
while  Edmund  of  Abingdon  ruled  at  Canterbury  and  Robert  Grosse- 
teste  at  Lincoln.  It  was  being  taught  in  an  Oxford,  an  England, 
which  did  not  love  the  pope,  but  growled  and  grumbled  at  him  and  his 
exactions.  The  clergy  were  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones, and  yet  a  revolt  against  the  pope  was  impossible,  for  a  revolt — 
at  all  events  an  ecclesiastical  revolt — must  have  a  principle  behind 
it,  and  will  not  be  the  outcome  of  mere  grievances.  Every 
principle  of  law  that  the  pope  could  demand  was  being  conceded  to 
him  by  those  who  had  the  fate  of  the  English  church  in  their 
hands.  Nor  must  we  throw  all  tho  blame,  if  blame  there  is  to  be, 
upon  the  canonists,  upon  such  men  as  William  of  Drogheda.  In 
our  own  day  and  country  the  medieval  canonist  is  defenceless  ;  he 
has  left  no  heirs.  Some  of  us  do  not  like  lawyers ;  some  of  us  do 
not  like  priests ;  upon  the  man  who  was  half  priest,  half  lawyer 
many  dislikes  are  concentrated.  But  we  must  be  just  to  him.  He 
was  only  drawing  practical  inferences  from  premisses  that  he  shared 
with  the  theologian.  Drogheda  merely  registers  the  fact  that  the 
pope  is  the  universal '  ordinary '  in  order  that  he  may  teach  his 
pupils  how  fame  and  fees  are  won.  It  is  Grosseteste,  the  theologian, 
the  bishop,  the  immortal  Lincolniensis,  who  will  preach  with  fervour 
the  doctrine  that  the  whole  of  a  bishop's  power  is  derived  from,  or 
at  all  events  through,  the  pope,  and  thus  make  all  thought  of 
federalism  an  impiety.  The  bishop  shines  with  a  reflected  light 
which  will  pale  and  vanish  whenever  the  papal  sun  arises.*' 

saevit  etiam  livor  invidiae  regnare  inter  indigenas  et  alienigenas  .  .  •  Haec  causa  ei 
qaaedam  aliae  fecerunt  me  Angliam  elongate.  ...  Si  Anglioas  impetrat  Anglicom 
contra  alienigenam  morantem  in  Anglia  vel  alienigenam  oompatriotam  Anglicum, 
pnto  qaod  turn  ratione  familiaritatis  et  amicitiae  qaasi  fraternae  .  .  .  turn  ratione 
livoris  invidiae,  nisi  sit  persona  valde  honesta,  talis  index  poterit  recasari.' 

»  Peckham*s  Register,  p.  280. 

^'  Grosseteste,  Epistolae,  88t) :  '  Quemadmodum  igitur  sol,  quia  non  potest  ubique 
super  terram  simul  ct  semel  praesentialiter  luccie,  ad  tenebramm  purgationem  et 
terrac  nascentium  vcgctationem,  nc  aliquando  tamcn  careat  aliqua  pars  orbis  terramm 
solatio  luminis,  de  plenitudine  luminis  sui,  nullo  per  hoc  sibi  diminuto,  lunam  et 
Stellas  illuminat,  nt  in  eius  absentia  luceant  in  firmamento  caeli  et  ill uminent  terram ; 
ipsoque  sole  revertente  et  saam  exhibente  praesentiam  super  terram,  ipsa  minora 
luminaria  radiis  solis  abscondita  solan  oedont  Inmini :  Ita  dominus  papa,  respectu 
cuius  omnes  alii  praelati  sunt  sicut  luna  et  stellae,  suscipientes  ab  ipso  quioquid 
habent  potestatis  ad  illuminationem  et  vegetationem  eccleaiae.  .  .  .'  Ihid.  p.  369 : 
*  Si  dominus  papa,  qui  a  lesu  Christo,  cuius  vicem  gerit,  recepit  plenitudinem  potes- 
tatis. ...  Si  episcopos  potestatem  quam  accepit  a  domino  papa  et  a  leaa  Christo  per 
domini  papae  mediationem.  •  •  •' 
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To  discover  how  many  cases  were  carried  ia  the  first 
instance  before  the  pope's  delegates,  and  how  many  went  to  the 
English  ordinaries,  would  be  very  difficult.  We  hardly  as  yet  know 
where  to  look  for  the  original  records  (acta)  which  deal  with  the 
doings  of  the  delegates.  Apparently  there  was  no  reason  why  such 
records  should  be  carefully  preserved  in  large  numbers,  for  they 
were  records  of  courts  which  had  no  permanent  existence,  but  were 
dissolved  so  soon  as  a  single  cause  had  been  decided.  The  quest, 
however,  would  not  be  hopeless,  and  any  one  who  is  exploring  this 
tract  of  history  might  at  the  same  time  explore  another  and 
contiguous  region  of  which  too  little  is  known.  We  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  *  usurpations '  of  the  court  of  Borne  were 
reproduced  on  a  diminished  scale  by  the  usurpations  of  the  court 
of  Canterbury.  What  is  done  by  the  great  pope  of  Borne  is 
imitated  in  humble  fashion  by  our  own  little  homely  pope,  who  is 
indeed  altemis  orbis  papellus.  If  the  one  would  make  his  court  a 
court  of  first  instance  for  the  whole  of  the  Christian  world,  the 
other  would  make  his  court  a  court  of  first  instance  for  the  whole 
of  his  province. 

In  1282,  as  is  well  known,  a  fierce  dispute  broke  out  between 
John  Peckliam,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas 
Cantilupe,  the  bishop  of  Hereford.^*  To  all  appearance  Peckham 
asserted  for  himself  and  his  official  (1)  a  general  right  to  entertain  in 
the  first  instance  complaints  made  against  his  sufiragans'  subjects 
(sxibditi)  and  (2)  a  general  right  to  entertain  appeals  omisso  medio — 
in  other  words,  to  hear  appeals  brought  to  him  directly  from  the 
courts  of  the  bishops'  subordinates :  for  example,  the  courts  of  the 
archdeacons.  The  archbishop  excommunicated  the  bishop.  The 
bishop  appealed  to  Bome,  and  died  in  Italy  while  prosecuting  his 
suit.  Forthwith  he  worked  miracles,  and  in  due  course  became  a 
saint.  From  this  canonisation  of  one  who  very  probably  was  absolved 
only  at  the  hour  of  death  we  may  infer  that  the  court  of  Bome 
was  inclined  to  take  a  not  unfavourable  view  of  his  resistance  to 
the  archiepiscopal  pretensions.^^  Meanwhile,  however,  Peckham's 
action  had  aroused  a  general  opposition  among  his  suffragans. 
They  presented  a  list  of  one-and-twenty  grievances,  each  of  which 
consisted  in  some  unjustifiable  (so  they  said)  extension  of  the 
metropolitan  jurisdiction.**"  To  every  article  the  archbishop 
returned  a  haughty  and  unyielding  reply.    He  was  in  the  right ; 

-"  Pcckham's  Register,  pp.  2G0,  271,  278,  290,  209,  308,  315,  318,  321,  328,  334, 
337,  382,  393. 

'-■'  Acta  Sanctorum,  2  Oct.  The  bull  of  canonisation  (p.  597)  says,  •  lura  vero 
suae  ecclcsiae  dcfensabat  indutus  iustitia  ut  lorica.'  The  opinion  of  the  papal  com- 
missaries as  to  the  excommunication  will  be  found  at  p.  594.  At  the  head  of  the 
commission  was  William  Durant,  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Speculator  and  himself  a 
canonist  of  repute. 

*®  Peckham's  Register,  p.  328. 
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his  reverend  brethren  were  iii  the  wrong,^'  Soon  afterwards,  bow- 
ever,  he  consented  to  submit  some  of  the  disputed  questions  to  five 
referees  elioscn  by  himself  as  being  men  exceptionally  learned  in 
the  rights  and  customs  of  the  church  of  Canterbury, 

It  is  hardly  too  miicli  to  say  tlmt  at  every  important  point  they 
found  that  tlie  archbishop  or  his  official  had  been  innovating.^^ 
Two  of  their  decisions  are  especially  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  of 
these  is  as  follows  : — 

'Whereas  the  official  of  the  court  of  Canterbury  in  modern  times  has, 
in  cases  in  which  no  appeal  was  being  made,  issued  rescripts  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  subjects  of  the  suffragans  more  frequently  than  was  done 
by  the  officials  of  the  archbishop's  predecessors,  since  it  appears  that  some 
of  the  older  officials  but  rarely  and  some  never  at  any  time  issued  rescripts 
upon  sucli  complaints,  wo  decide  that  no  rescripts  shall  be  issued  upon 
such  complaints  in  time  to  come. 

An  exception  was  made  for  cases  of  '  perplexity  ' — that  is,  for  cases 
in  which  the  courts  of  the  suffragans  could  not,  owing  to  the 
geographical  limitation  of  their  competence^  do  full  justice— but 
the  general  rule  seems  to  mean  that  the  archbishop  is  not  to  make 
his  court  a  court  of  first  instance  for  the  folk  who  dwell  outside  his 
diocese  though  inside  his  province.^^  An  abuse  has  been  growing 
up;  its  growth  must  be  checked.  One  of  the  roots  of  that  abuse 
is  laid  bare  by  another  decree  of  the  referees. 

Albeit  the  arclibighop,  by  virtue  of  his  legation^  has,  so  it  seems, 
power  to  issue  rescripts  upon  the  complaint  of  [his  suffragans*  subjects] 
%vhere  there  is  no  appeal,  still  this  power  is  not  extended  to  the  archbishop's 
official,  since  the  extraordinary  legatine  jurisdiction  is  not  included  in  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  officialty»  even  though  the  archbishop  when 
appointing  an  official  lias  willed  that  it  should  be  so  included.  Otherwise 
we  should  have  the  absurdity  that  a  legate  could  avail  biiuself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  an  official  just  as  if  his  power  were  [not  extraordinary,  but] 
ordinary.  Therefore  we  decree  that  the  officials  of  Canterbury  are  not 
to  issue  rescripts  upon  such  complaints  aa  aforesaid  by  virtue  of  the  lega- 
line  power;  but  if  the  archbishop  [himself]  desires  to  issue  rescripts  in 
his  character  as  legate  he  may,  so  it  seems,  do  this  if  some  reasonable  and 
specially  urgent  cause  requires  it,  provided  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
prejudice  the  rights  of  his  suffragans  and  their  churches. 

Very  cautiously  and  with  a  repeated  at  rulefur  these  learned 
persons  are  willing  to  aduiit  that  as  legate  the  archbishop  may 
enjoy  some  jurisdiction  of  first  instance,  but  he  ought  to  be  chary 
in  his  use  of  it,  and  he  cannot  delegate  it  in  a  lump  to  his  official.^ 

^'  Ibid,  p.  33*2.  «  Ibid.  p.  H37. 

■*  The  typical  case  ot  'perplexity*  was  that  which  engeDdercd  the  iloctrmo  of 
'prerogative  probate/  Aa  to  tbia  ^ee  Ljrndwood,  p.  174;  also  the  bull  of  Alexander 
YI  in  Wilkin  a.  Cone  ilia  r  iii.  (i4L 

^'  They  would  Dot,  I  lake  it,  have  denied  that '  delegfttui  princtpts  potest  delegare/ 
in  case  only  on<*  particular  HUit  were  delegated  ;  byt  th«  »ub -de  legal  ion  of  an  '  oniver- 
sitas  eausaruni  *  was  a  difTerent  matter. 
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Having  received  this  report,  drawn  up  by  men  whom  he  had  selected, 
Peckham  in  a  none  too  gracious  letter  told  his  suffragans  that  he 
would  make  concessions  and  waive  some  of  his  rights.** 

If,  therefore,  as  our  books  teach  us,  the  court  of  the  archbishop 
had  before  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  become  not  only  '  the  court 
of  appeal  from  all  the  diocesan  courts  of  the  province,'  but  also  *  a 
court  of  first  instance  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,*  we  can  hardly 
escape  the  inference  that  since  Pcckham's  day  it  had  gone  on 
usurping  and  usurping  jurisdiction.**'  In  such  a  context  the  word 
*  usurpation '  will  not  of  necessity  imply  anything  that  is  wrong. 
Many  an  excellent  arrangement  has  its  origin  in  usurpation.  The 
king's  courts  of  common  law  were  notable  usurpers.  Were  it  not  for 
usurpation,  England  might  still  be  feudal.  Only  let  us  not  keep 
one  measure  for  the  pope  and  another  for  the  archbishop.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  had  much  regard  for  the  rights  of  mere 
bishops.  The  statutory  Reformation  of  the  English  church  began 
with  an  act  that  was  aimed  not  at  Rome  but  at  Canterbury.'^ 

Usurpation  we  see  wherever  we  turn.  If  we  say  that  the 
medieval  church  was  a  state,  we  must  add  that  among  medieval 
states  it  was  not  the  least  anarchical.  True  that  in  the  matter  of 
mere  bloodshed  it  could  not  compete  wilh  the  temporal  states,  but 
the  eternity,  the  costliness,  the  rancour  of  its  internal  quarrels 
were  unmatched  in  the  annals  of  secular  principalities.  In  every 
zone  of  the  hierarchy  from  the  utmost  to  the  inmost  there  were 
open  questions  of  constitutional  law  which,  if  they  were  to  be 
closed  at  all,  could  only  be  closed  by  persistent  and  relentless 
usurpation.  Claims  to  jurisdictional  superiority  were  being  urged 
which  had  behind  them  no  principle  except  that  which  recognises 
the  accomplished  fact,  and  they  were  met  by  proofs  of  a  resistance 
in  the  past  which  would  justify  a  resistance  in  the  future.  It  will 
be  enough  to  refer  to  the  disputes  about  primacies,  of  which  our 
own  country  displays  a  notorious  example.  This  is  but  a  typical 
case.  In  the  golden  age  of  ecclesiastical  law  a  man  might  say, 
'  Well,  I've  been  in  some  big  affairs  in  my  time.  I  was  counsel  for 
the  archbishop  of  Bourges  when  he  claimed  a  primacy  over  the 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux.    I  was  counsel  for  Compostella  when  it 

»*  Peckham 's  Register,  p.  334. 

"  Ecclc8i<isiical  Courts  Commission,  i.  xx  :  *  It  was  the  court  of  appeal  from  all 
the  diocesan  courts  of  the  province,  and  likewise  (whether  or  not  by  yirtue  of  the 
archbisliop's  legatine  capacity)  a  court  of  first  instance  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters.' 
These  words  wore  taken  from  the  paper  written  by  Dr.  Stubbs,  ibid.  p.  31.  Lynd- 
wood,  pp.  277-8,  urges  with  some  vehemence  that  the  archiepiscopal  official  can  wield 
the  legatine  as  well  as  tlie  ordinary  jurisdiction.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
award  of  Pcckham's  referees.  Lyndwood  seems  to  be  asserting  his  right  as  oflScial 
against  the  claims  of  the  archbishop's  *  auditors.* 

"  Stat.  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  9 :  '  An  Act  that  no  person  shall  be  cited  out  of  the  diocese 
where  he  or  she  dwelleth,  except  in  certain  cases.'  See  Warham's  protest,  Wilkins, 
Concilia,  iii.  74C. 
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resisted  Toledo's  claim  to  a  primacy  over  all  Spain*  I  was  counsel 
for  the  archbishop  of  Pisa  when  he  claimed  a  primacy  over 
Sardinia/  ^^  But  let  us  think  what  this  would  mean  if  we  trana- 
lated  it  into  modern  and  secular  terms.  Will  tlie  North  American 
colonies  ever  unite  in  a  federal  system  if  through  a  long  age 
Maine,  for  example,  has  been  asserting  for  its  court  a  bitterly  con- 
tested right  to  hear  api>eals  from  all  the  courts  of  New  England? 
At  the  growth  of  the  court  of  Rome's  judicial  power  we  cease  to 
wonder  when  we  see  how  uncertain,  how  hotly  debated  are  the 
boundaries  which  mark  off  the  spheres  proper  to  the  other  courts. 
The  choice  lay  between  anarchy  and  the  i^Ieaititdo  pofestatis* 

That  the  Enghsh  ebureh  did  less  than  other  churches  towards 
the  unification  of  the  universal  churehj  towards  the  consolidation 
of  the  judicial,  and  therewith  the  legislative,  might  of  the  popes, 
we  shall  not  easily  believe  if  we  have  glanced  at  the  decretals. 
Just  at  the  critical  moment  England  seenis  to  have  demanded, 
or  at  any  rate  to  have  received,  a  far  larger  number  of  papal 
mandates  than  would  have  fallen  to  her  lot  had  the  supply  that 
was  exported  from  Eome  been  equitably  distributed  among  the 
importing  countries  according  to  thehr  area  or  their  population. 
For  a  reason  that  deserves  statement  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
arrive  at  precise  figures.  The  compiler  of  Pope  Gregory *8  statute 
book  has  in  most  cases  endeavoured  to  preserv^e»  in  the  form  of  a 
superscription  to  each  decretal,  not  only  the  name  of  the  jx^pe  who 
issued  it,  but  also  the  title  of  the  prelate  to  whom  it  was  sent. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  a  decretal  sent  by  Alexander  III  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  :  tlrxatuh-r  III  Eboraccnsi  arrhiepiscopih  In  the 
course  of  transcription,  however,  these  titles  have  suffered  badly, 
US  any  one  may  see  who  looks  at  the  variants  given  at  the  foot  of 
the  pages  in  Friedberg's  edition.  Thus  it  will  often  be  doubtful 
whether  a  certain  rescript  was  direet-ed  to  London,  to  Luud,  to 
Lyons,  or  to  Laon.  The  copyists  take  little  care  about  this  matter, 
because  in  their  eyes  it  is  so  trivial.  What  difference  can  it  make 
whether  this  decretal  was  sent  to  York  or  to  Evreux,  to  Lincoln  or 
to  Langres  ?  It  contains  a  rule  of  law,  of  catholic  and  super- 
national  law. 


**  *  Vidl  tftmen  coutencionem  inter  Bitnrieensem  et  BaTdegalenscm  qui  dicebat  se 
primfttem  Bunlegalenalfl  oi  fui  atlvocatu:)  pro  Bttoricensi  coram  ilomiiro  Gregorio  IX. 
lu-ni  dlta  m  primaiem  Toletanus  tocjoa  Yspanie  et  vidi  conteiiciontni  hiUif  iUyin  et 
Compo^telanum  coram  domino  Gregorio  IX  et  fui  advocatun  pro  ConipoHtt-lano.  Item 
dicit  se  primatem  tociun  Anglic  lircbiepiscopus  Cantuariensis  et  contenclit  de  hoc  cum 
Eboraceiid.  Item  dicit  sc  archicpincopua  Piaantia  tocJus  Sardinie  C't  fui  adv<}€^tuA  pro 
eo  coram  domino  Gregorio  IX. *  This  cornea  from  a  treatise  contained  in  MS.  Cains 
CulL  no,  54,  which  treatise  bcginathufi:  '  Boper  actlonibus  cominunibUB  compoBiti 
Hunt  libelli  per  gfciciam  leau  Cliri^iti  que  de  lure  civiLi  fqcrant  invente  sen  de  iure 
preiorio,  paia  de  edicti?  ot  inierdictin.'  Thin  «eem8  to  be  Uie  work  of  Boffredus 
{Emvigny,  cap.  40,  §  67;  Schultc,  il  75).  A»  to  the  primacy  of  Pisa,  see  P.  de  Maroa, 
Dc  Primaiu  lAtffdunmsi  (PftriBili,  1644),  p,  SAG. 
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As  to  the  proper  names  which  occur  iii  the  decretal  itself,  these 
have  often  been  defaced  beyond  hope  of  recognition.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  missive  which  deals  with  a  lawsait  between  two 
English  parsons.  The  parish  of  the  one  is  variously  designated  as 
Sander,  SanteVy  Santen,  Sandeia,  Sandria,  Sandinia,  Sandeta, 
Sandaia,  Fand.,  Sandola ;  that  of  the  other  as  Pelen,  Pele^  Petel, 
Ploren,,  Pelin.,  Peleren,  Pelerenen.,  Positione^  Positiani,  Pon.f  Parnig 
Peieren.y  Poinone,  Portione,  Pone,  Portino^  Porten,  Potion,^  Any  one 
who  for  his  sins  has  endured  the  railway  journey  between  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  will  guess  that  the  one  village  is  Sandy  and  the  other 
Potton ;  but  to  the  decretist  the  whereabouts  of  these  places  was  less 
than  nothing.  They  might  be  in  Spain  ;  they  might  be  in  Hungary ; 
they  might  be  nowhere.  They  were  but  Blackacre  and  Whiteacre, 
and  the  two  quarrelsome  parsons  were  but  Titius  and  Maevios, 
Styles  and  Nokes;  but  they  have  succeeded  in  extracting  from 
Alexander  UI  a  judgment  which  the  Italian  lawyers  think  worthy 
of  preservation,  and  which,  when  the  pm-tea  decisae  have  been 
omitted  from  it,  finds  a  place  in  the  Gregorian  law-book. 

Therefore  it  is  easy  to  make  mistakes :  but  we  shall  not  go  very 
far  wrong  if  we  say  that  out  of  the  470  decretals  of  Alexander  in 
which  received  the  sanction  of  Gregory  IX  about  180  were  directed 
to  England.^"  Now  it  is  true  that  during  many  years  of  his 
pontificate  (1159-81)  Alexander  was  not  in  a  position  to  send 
effectual  decretals  to  those  lands  which  obeyed  the  emperor,  for 
Frederick  was  keeping  anti-popes  of  his  own.  Also  it  may  be  true 
that  the  shifty  and  many-faced  policy  of  our  Henry  II  was  from 
time  to  time  not  unfavourable  to  papal  interference  with  English 
affairs,  provided  that  those  affairs  were  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
kind.  Unfortunately  the  majority  of  Alexander's  decretals  cannot 
be,  or  have  not  been,  precisely  dated,  and  about  those  which  came 
to  England  we  rarely  know  for  certain  whether  they  were  issued 
before  or  after  the  king's  quarrel  with  Becket,  before  or  after  the 
murder  of  the  archbishop,  before  or  after  the  humiliation  at 
Avranches.  But,  explain  it  how  we  may,  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
third  of  Alexander's  permanently  important  decretals  have  English 
cases  for  their  subject  matter  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent facts  in  the  history  of  the  English  church.  As  a  maker  of 
case  law  Alexander  is  second  to  no  pope,  unless  it  be  to  Innocent  IH, 
and  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  cases  which  evoke  case  law 
from  these  two  mitred  lawyers  are  English  cases. 

A  decretal  is  by  no  means  always  the  decision  of  a  concrete 
case ;  often  it  is  an  abstract  answer  to  an  abstract  question.     The 

"  c.  4,  X.  2.  13. 

*°  To  take  another  test,  we  look  at  those  letters  of  Alexander  to  which  Jaff6  could 
assign  no  date.  We  find  about  430  (nos.  8815-9245)  addressed  to  persona  whose 
names  are  given.    About  212  of  these  were  sent  to  England. 
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English  bishops  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  fond  of  submitting 
such  questions  to  the  pope.  What,  they  ask,  are  we  to  do  about 
this  or  that  matter  ?  In  1204  the  bishop  of  Ely  sent  a  whole  legal 
catechism  to  Innocent  III.  The  answering  epistle  *^  has  been  cut 
up  into  no  less  than  thirteen  capitula^  which  are  included  in  the 
Gregorian  book.  The  bishop  wants  answers  to  the  following 
questions  :  How  is  he  to  tell  authentic  from  spurious  decretals  ?  " 
Can  a  man  who  has  been  received  into  the  subdiaconate  without 
imposition  of  hands  be  allowed  to  minister  ?  Must  the  rite  of 
confirmation  be  repeated  when  by  mistake  it  has  been  performed 
with  oil  instead  of  chrism  ?  ^  In  what  cases  should  a  peremptory 
day  be  given  to  a  defendant  for  his  dilatory  exceptions  ?  ^^  In 
what  cases  must  litigants  appear  in  person  ?  *^  Can  a  papal  delegate 
compel  another  person  to  act  as  subdelegate  ?  Is  a  partial  sub- 
delegation  of  a  cause  possible  ?  What  is  to  be  done  when  one  set 
of  papal  delegates  has  been  overruled  by  another  set,  an  appeal 
having  been  excluded  by  the  commission  that  appointed  the  first 
set,  but  having  none  the  less  been  entertained  ?  Must  the  ordinary 
execute  a  sentence  that  he  knows  to  be  unjust  if  commanded  to  do 
so  by  the  papal  delegate  who  has  passed  the  sentence  ?  What  is 
to  be  done  if  the  delegate  has  appointed  a  day  for  trial  and  one  of 
the  parties  maliciously  procures  that  the  delegate  shall  be  summoned 
elsewhere  by  the  king  or  the  archbishop,  so  that  his  absence  may 
cause  delay  ?  *^  Who  is  to  decide  whether  one  delegation  has  been 
revoked  by  a  later  delegation,  the  first  or  the  second  set  of  dele- 
gates ?  *^  When  a  cause  has  come  to  the  archbishop  by  way  of 
appeal,  can  he  compel  a  subject  of  one  of  his  suffragans  to  act  as 
delegate  ?  If  in  the  course  of  a  cause  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion has  been  pronounced  by  a  papal  delegate,  and  the  delegate  dies, 
can  any  one  absolve  the  excommunicate  without  a  special  mandate 
from  the  pope  ?  *^  May  a  man  deduct  necessary  expenses  before 
he  tithes  the  produce  of  mills  or  fisheries  ?  *^  When  the  religious 
under  papal  privilege  have  been  sufifered  to  appropriate  a  church 
to  their  use,  and  the  parson  dies,  may  they  take  possession  without 
waiting  for  episcopal  induction  ?  *^  If  a  lay  patron  presents  a  clerk, 
and  the  bishop  refuses  to  admit  him,  and  he  appeals  to  the  pope, 
and  the  patron  presents  another  clerk,  whom  the  bishop  institutes, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  **  If  a  bishop,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron, 
confers  a  church  upon  the  religious,  saying  simply,  ^  We  grant  you 
that  church,'  do  the  religious  acquire  the  church  itself  or  merely 
the  patronage  ?  '^    Can  a  bishop,  without  the  consent  of  the  pope 

«*  Potthast,  Begata,  no.  2350 ;  Innoceniii  Opera  (Migne),  iL  478. 
«  c.  8.  X.  2.  22.  "  c.  1,  X.  1. 16.  "  c.  4,  X.  2.  26. 

«  c.  14,  X.  2.  1.  *•  c.  28,  X.  1.  29.  *'  o.  14,  X.  1.  8. 

.     «  c.  11,  X.  1.  81.  *•  0.  28,  X.  8.  80.  ••  o.  19,  X.  5.  88. 

•'  0.  29,  X.  8.  88.  •*  0.  7,  X.  8.  24. 

VOL.  Xn.— NO.  XLVnL  X  t 
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or  of  his  chapter,  confer  the  obventions  of  a  parish  church  upon  a 
religious  house  ?^^  When  the  words  of  a  rescript  exclude  an 
appeal  are  they  to  be  read  as  excluding  all  appeals  or  merely 
such  as  are  frivolous  ?  ** 

We  must  admire  the  patience  of  Pope  Innocent,  who,  thougU 
not  without  the  remark  that  he  had  many  other  things  to  do,  set 
himself  down  to  answer  this  lengthy  examination  paper,  and  in  so 
doing  to  declare  the  law  of  the  universal  church.  But  as  English- 
men we  may  be  more  interested  in  the  bishop's  questions  than  in 
the  pope's  answers,  and  they  certainly  show  a  docility  which, 
whether  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  is  remarkable  enough, 
especially  if  we  remember  that  Eustace  of  Ely  was  an  important 
member  of  the  English  state  as  well  as  of  the  English  church.  If 
the  pope  acquired  an  almost  unlimited  power  of  declaring  law,  if 
all  the  important  spiritual  causes  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
'  ordinary '  judges  into  the  hands  of  papal  delegates,  the  bishops  of 
England  were  more  responsible  for  this  good  or  bad  result  than 
were  the  bishops  of  any  other  country. 

We  may  be  the  more  surprised  at  the  frequency  with  which  our 
prelates  went  to  the  pope  for  their  law,  if  we  observe  that  they 
sometimes  received  in  return  a  smart  rebuke.  Archbishop  Bichard 
of  Canterbury  (1174-1184)  has  taken  Pope  Alexander's  opinion  as 
to  the  absolution  of  a  certain  Utigant.  The  answering  decretal 
begins  with  the  words  Qua /route. ^^ 

With  what  face  you  dare  to  consult  us  about  questions  of  law  we  can- 
not understand,  suice  you  are  said  to  be  perverting  the  order  of  justice  in 
matters  which  are  plain  and  free  of  doubt,  and  are  obviously  infringing 
that  ecclesiastical  Uberty  for  which  your  predecessor,  the  glorious  martyr 
Thomas,  was  not  afraid  to  suffer  martyrdom.  You  are  said  to  be  con- 
firming the  election  of  bishops,  not  in  a  church,  as  is  canonical  and 
becoming,  not  even  in  your  palace  or  your  chamber,  but  in  the  very 
chamber  of  the  king,  against  the  rule  of  law  and  against  the  dignity  of 
the  pontifical  office. 

To  consult  a  superior  who  would  speak  to  you  in  this  fashion 
cannot  always  have  been  a  very  pleasant  task,  yet  apparently  it 
had  to  be  performed.  Better  this,  perhaps,  than  to  have  your 
judgments  overruled  on  appeal,  as  they  would  be  if  they  fell  behind 
the  last  new  rules  that  the  popes  had  evolved.  The  decent  pomp 
of  ecclesiastical  correspondence  will  be  preserved.  All  bishops  are 
the  pope's  *  venerable  brothers.'  Open  threats  will  rarely  be 
uttered,  will  rarely  be  necessary.  A  quiet '  Don't  let  us  have  to 
write  a  second  time  '  will  usually  be  enough.*^  But  on  occasion  a 
threat  will  be  added.     If,  says  Alexander  to  the  archbishop   of 

»«  c.  9,  X.  3.  10.  »•  c.  53,  X.  2.  28.  "  c.  25,  X.  2.  28. 

^  c.  9,  X.  3.  5 :  *  Alexander  III  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo :  .  .  •  ita  qaod  •  •  , 
nos  propter  hoc  iterato  tibi  scribere  aon  compellaxnur.* 
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Canterbury  and  bis  saSragans,  you  presame  to  infringe  tbis  our 
command,  we  witb  tbe  Lord's  authority  will  utterly  quasb  your  pro- 
ceedings and  gravely  punish  your  disobedience.*^ 

Already  in  the  twelfth  century  appeals  to  Borne  bad  become 
frequent.  It  is  a  common  story  that  English  litigants  have  either 
by  their  proctors  or  in  their  proper  persons  made  their  way  to  the 
papal  court.  But  already  many  of  the  English  causes  that  are 
laid  before  this  supreme  tribunal  seem  to  be  causes  that  have  never 
come  before  any  lower  court.  The  pope  rarely  decided  them.  Far 
more  commonly  he  delegated  them  to  two  or  three  English  prelates. 
The  cause  was  heard  in  England ;  but  in  more  than  one  way 
this  arrangement  must  have  brought  home  to  our  bishops  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  subordinate  position.  For  one  thing,  they  could 
not  refuse  to  act  as  delegates ;  they  could  not  refuse  even  to  act  as 
subdelegates.  It  was  a  special  privilege  of  the  j^rt/irep^^that  is, 
of  the  pope— that  his  delegates  could  make  delegates,  l^hen  in  many 
cases  they  received  careful  instructions  as  to  their  procedure. 
Only  the  bare  question  of  fact  was  left  to  them.  They  are  told 
that  if  they  find  that  certain  allegations  are  true  they  are  to  pass 
a  certain  sentence.  Again,  the  pope  was  free  to  choose  such  pre- 
lates as  would  give  effect  to  his  opinions.  Thus,  for  example, 
Alexander  III  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  the  abbot  of  Ford,  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  stood  very  high  in  the  roll  of  English 
abbots.*^*  Lastly,  what  we  may  call  the  natural  order  of  the 
English  church  is  always  being  inverted ;  the  last  becomes  first, 
the  first  last  when  the  pope  pleases.  A  cause  which  concerns  the 
urchbisbop .  of  Canterbury  will  be  committed  to  some  of  his  suf- 
fragans, or  (and  this  must  be  still  more  galling)  to  the  rival 
primate. 

The  same  thing  happens  when  there  is  no  mere  appeal  from 
"the  metropolitan  but  a  complaint  of  wrongful  behaviour  against 
him.    Thus  is  he  addressed  by  Alexander :  *® — 

A  certain  clerk,  B.  by  name,  the  bearer  of  these  presents,  has  com- 
plained to  us  that  while  he  was  studying  in  the  schools  you,  not 
baying  cited  him,  despoiled  him  of  the  church  of  W.  without  judgment ; 
and  therefore,  because  it  is  not  meet  that  you  should  despoil  the  clerks 
witliin  your  jurisdiction  of  their  benefices  without  reasonable  and  manifest 
cause,  since  you  are  bound  to  make  paternal  provision  for  them,  we  by 
apostolic  writ  order  and  command  that,  if  this  be  so,  you  restore  io  the 

»'  c.  8,  X.  1. 14. 

^  He  seemd  to  be  addressed  in  c.  9,  X.  2.  13  ;  c.  8,  X.  2. 14  ;  c.  7,  X.  J.  20 ;  c.  7, 
X.  Str  88 ;  c.  4,  X.  4. 17 ;  c.  5,  X.  4.  17.  Duriog  Alexander's  time  Ford  had  one  dis- 
tinguished abbot,  namely,  Baldwin  who  became  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1180  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1185.  In  the  Ouisborough  Cartulary ,  ii.  81,  we  have  a 
decretal  sent  to  him  by  Alexander.  The  bishop  of  Chichester,  the  abbot  of  Evesham, 
and  B.  abbot  of  Ford  are  to  hear  a  cause  between  the  canons  of  Onisboroogh  and 
the  archbishop  of  York. 

»•  c.  7,     .    .    3. 

1 1  1. 
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said  clerk  the  said  church,  with  the  revenues  thence  received,  and  allow 
him  to  possess  the  same  in  peace ;  and,  when  the  restitution  has  been  made, 
then,  if  you  have  anything  to  urge  against  him  in  the  matter  of  the  said 
church,  you  can  in  your  own  person,  or  by  a  sufficient  representative,  bring 
an  action  in  due  form  against  the  said  B.  before  our  venerable  brother 
the  bishop  of  Exeter,  our  delegate,  and  you  are  to  receive  and  obey  his 
sentence,  for  we  have  committed  the  cause  to  the  said  bishop. 

The  metropolitan  must  plead  as  plaintifif  before  the  sufEragan,  the 
superior  before  the  inferior,  if  the  princepa  will  have  it  bo. 

All  this  was  happening  just  at  the  time  when  the  popes  were 
laying  the  practical  foundation  for  the  gigantic  edifice  of  express 
statute  law  that  was  to  be  reared  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
theoretic  foundation  had  been  laid :  we  may  see  it  in  Gratian*s 
Decretum.  Whether  the  theory  would  become  fact,  that  was  the 
question.  What  was  requisite,  if  the  pope  was  to  legislate  on  a 
grand  scale,  was  a  settled  practical  habit  of  looking  to  Bome  for 
declarations  of  the  'common  law'  of  the  church.  If  that  habit 
were  once  formed,  the  fine  lino  which  divides  the  declaration  of 
law  from  open  legislation  might  easily  be  crossed.  The  sharp 
distinction  that  nowadays  we  draw  between  the  function  of  the 
judge  and  the  function  of  the  law-maker  was  but  slowly  emerg- 
ing, and  was  less  likely  to  emerge  in  the  ecclesiastical  than  in 
the  temporal  sphere.  That  distinction  only  becomes  sharp  when 
the  two  functions  are  performed  by  two  organs,  and  the  drift 
towards  monarchy  which  runs  though  the  history  of  the  church 
prevents  any  separation  des  pouvoira.  AVhat  we  see  in  the  whole 
we  see  in  every  part.  The  bishop  is  judge,  governor,  lawgiver. 
He  becomes  an  inferior  judge,  an  inferior  governor,  an  inferior  law- 
giver ;  but  all  these  functions  are  combined  in  his  hand.  What 
we  see  in  the  parts  we  see  in  the  whole.  There  will  be  no 
separation  des  pouvairs  ;  there  will  be  a  plenitudo  potestatU.  Then, 
again,  the  authoritative  answer  given  to  abstract  questions  of  law 
by  an  almost  inspired  jurisconsult,  who  derives  from  on  high  his 
ius  resjyondtnuU,  serves  to  mediate  between  the  judgment  and  the 
statute,  and  thus  his  obiter  dicta  stand  on  much  the  same  level  with 
the  ratio  decidendi.  If  once  there  be  formed  a  settled  practical 
habit  of  looking  to  him  for  declarations  of  the  law,  all  else  will  be 
easy.  One  small  step  will  be  taken  by  Innocent  III,  another  small 
step  by  Honorius  III— steps  so  small  that  only  a  vigilant  criticism 
can  detect  them  ^ — and  then  Gregory  IX  will  issue  a  code  of  some 
two  thousand  sections.  The  Englishmen  who  gave  Alexander  m 
the  opportunity  for  issuing  a  hundred  and  eighty  decretals  of 
permanent  importance  contributed  an  ample  share  to  the  plenitude 
of  power. 

Did  they  question  the  binding  force  of  those  statute  books  which 

••  Schulte,  OeschiclUe,  i.  87,  90. 
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in  a  great  measure  were  the  outcome  of  their  own  submissiveness  ? 
Did  they  treat  those  books  not  as  statute  books,  but  as  reputable 
'  manuals '  ?  I  have  been  giving  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  what 
most  Englishmen  would  regard  as  the  pleasant  answer  to  these 
questions  is  not  true.  As  yet,  however,  a  history  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical courts  is  impossible.  Very  few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
put  in  print  the  original  records  out  of  which  that  history  must  be 
wrung.  They  are  voluminous.  In  one  which  comes  from  the  year 
1285,  and  which  is  now  lying  before  me,  the  sixty-fifth  witness  is 
giving  evidence  in  a  suit  about  tithes.^^  Still  what  has  been  done 
for  the  temporal  might  be  done  for  the  spiritual  courts,  had  any- 
body a  mind  to  do  it.  Those  who  achieved  the  task  would  have  to 
learn  much  that  has  not  been  taught  in  England  during  the  past 
three  centuries,  and,  it  may  be,  to  unlearn  a  good  deal  that  has 
been  taught  too  often.  I  have  been  trying  in  these  papers  to  sug- 
gest that  some  questions  of  fundamental  importance  are  still  open, 
and  thereby  to  arouse  the  spirit  which  copies  legal  records  and 
prints  them.^*  F.  W.  Maitland. 

APPENDIX. 

Extracts  from  the  Summa  of  William  of  Drogheda. 

The  two  manuscripts  that  have  been  used  are  (A)  Caius  College  54 
(formerly  81)  and  (B)  Caius  College  No.  85  (formerly  167).  Of 
these  B  was  not  written  before  1267,  but  I  should  guess  from  some 
marginal  notes  that  between  1270  and  1280  it  was  in  existence 
and  belonged  to  a  certain  Walterus  de  Hyda.  That  which  I  call  A 
seems  to  come  from  a  somewhat  later  date,  but  as  it  is  much  the  longer 
it  is  the  more  valuable  manuscript,  and  at  some  points  seems  to 
stand  nearer  to  the  original.  The  two  manuscripts  are  not  very 
closely  related  to  each  other,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  numerous 

•*  Fragmentary  record  preserved  in  the  library  of  Cains  College,  Prioress  of  WroX" 
hall  v.  Abbot  of  Reading, 

'^  The  issae  of  the  papal  law  books  is  singularly  well  attested  by  English 
chroniclers.  Mat.  Par.  Chron.  Mai,  iii.  828 :  *  His  quoqae  temporibus  [1335]  Oregorios 
Papa  nonus,  videns  decretalinm  taediosam  prolixitatem,  sob  qaodam  compendio  eas 
eleganter  abbreviatas  et  coUectas  soUemniter  et  aatentioe  per  totias  mnndi  latitadinem 
leg!  praecepit  et  divulgari.  Ulas  autem  ab  anctore  ipsamm  Oregorianas  appellamas, 
sic  incipientes,  "Bex  pacificas,  etc."  '  Trivet  {Eng.  Hist,  Soe.),  p.  864 :  '  PapaBoni- 
facias  constitntiones  qaasdam  praedeoessoniip  saorom  extravagantes,  adiectis  qaibus- 
dam  novis,  in  onom  volomen  redigi  fecit,  hoc  anno ;  quod  tertio  die  Maii  coram  con- 
sbtorio  lectum  et  approbatum  oonstituit  Seztum  Decretalium  appellari.*  (Apparently 
the  date  should  be  8  March  1298 :  Schulte,  op.  cit,  ii.  86.)  Walsingham,  i.  158 :  *  Hoc 
anno  dominus  Papa  Septimum  Librum  Decretalinm  a  praedecessore  sno  compositnm, 
et  quasi  ab  ipso  deletnm,  promulgavit,  instituit  et  oonfirmavit.*  Sir  John  Davis  in 
his  Reports  (ed.  1674),  p.  716,  tells  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Sezt  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
bearing  the  following  inscription :  '  Anno  Domini  1298, 19  Nov.,  in  eoolesia  fratmm 
praedicatornm  Oxoniae  fuit  facta  publicatio  lib.  6  Deoretaiiom.'  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  book  was  pabliihed  to  the  university  within  a  few  months  after  its  issue. 
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vfljriants.  Neither  can  be  called  a  good  copy.  Therefore  I  have. 
adhered  closely  to  them  Yfhen  giving  the  following  extracts.  I  am. 
fully  aware  that  some  nonsense  will  be  printed  here,  but  have  not  the 
Ij^nowledge  requisite  for  its  correction.  Within  brackets  I  have 
endeavoured  to  translate  William's:  citations  iAto  a  modern  form* 

Extract  1.  Prefatory  letter  and  introduction, 

1  Incipit  0umma  aurea  ^ontinens^  modum  aduooandi  oppanendi 
respondendi  consulendi  distinguendi  verum  a  false  a  Magistro  W.  de- 
Procbeda  apud  Oxoniam  composita.^ 

Cum  in  ^  singulis  diebus  legendo  et  sepissime  disputando  dixerim  de 
iure  quod  pertinet  ad  res,  ad  personas  ^  ad  "^  actiones,  et  in  hiis  consistit 
tocius  iuris  autoritas  et  commoditas,  ut  Inst,  de  iur.  natur.^  §  altimo 
[Inst.  1.  2.  §  12],  nunc  ad  consumacionem  laboris  mei  siue  studii  id 
problema  sic  [  ^  ]  composui,  ui^  ff.  de  iusticia  et  iur.  1.  i.  §  licitum 

[Dig.  1.  1.  1  §  IJ  et  prohemio  flf.  duabus  in  fi.  [Const.  Omnem  §  5^]  ad 
omnium  generum  ^^  causarum  persequendarum^^  erudicionem  et  dis* 
ciplinam,  banc  presentem  summam  auream^^  compono,  per  vi.  libros 
distinctam,  ut  in  eius  ^^  prohemio  in  fi.,  congruis  enim  *^  subiciendo  titulis, 
vestigia  imperatoris  ymitando  ^^  in  quantum  patitur  mea  *^  humana 
fragilitas,  et  ut  mea  ^^  memoria  in  etemum  maneat,^^  et  ne  *^  auditores 
nomen  ac  festiuitatem  mee  mense  ^°  auree  amittant,  ut  in  prohemio  ff. 
^neautem  [Const.  Deo  auctore  §  18^^].  in  qua  summa  arcana  ioris 
reseruantur,^^  nichil  ibi  ^^  absconditum  nicbil  spinosum  siue  '^  bispidum, 
sed  dulcissimum  scripture  ^^  super  mel  et  fauum.^  quibus  acceptis  et 
receptis  ad  linguarum  et  animarum  erudicionem  proficient,  ^^  cum  prime 
oporteat^^  linguas  postea  animas^^  fieri  eruditas  hii  idem  infelices'® 
probantur  ut  in  ^*  prohemio  flf.  §  discipuli  et  §  illud  vera  '*  [Const. 
Omnem  §§  G  et  9].^^  preoptati  '*  igitur  operis  cupidos,^*  iuris  auidos,** 
maiores  et  minores,  rudes  et  subtiles,  religiosos  et  non  religiosos'^  ad 

»  Text  from  A  ( =  Caius  CJoll.  64)  except  where  otherwise  stated.  Variants  from 
B  ( =  Caius  Coll.  85).  A  few  variants  marked  Lux.  from  the  manuscript  described  by 
Betbmann-HoUweg ;  and  a  few  marked  *  Tur '  from  that  described  by  Dorange  and 
Delisle. 

'  No  Incipit  in  B  ;  but  title  supplied  by  a  modern  hand. 

■  Omit  •  in,'  B.  *  '  ad  personas,  ad  res,'  B. 

*  '  et,*  not  *  ad,'  B.  •  '  de  iure  scrip.'  B. 

'  Blank  space,  A.  «  '  studii  in  isto  problemate  (?)  siue  smnma,  at,*  B. 

'  A  clause  in  this  section  begins  with  '  duabus  aliis  partibus.* 

'•  *gencium,*A.  "  '  personamm/ A. 

"  *  banc  summam  auream  presentem,'  B.  >'  Insert  *  casus,*  A. 

*♦  •  eos,'  not  •  enim,'  A.        '*  'ymitando  imperatoris,'  A.        *•  *  mea  patitur,*  B. 

"  Omit  *  ut  mea,'  A.  '«  Omit  *  maneat,'  B.  »•  *  et  non  ut,*  A. 

•"  •  mense  mee,*  B.  *'  Or  Const.  Tanta  §  20.  «  *  reserantur,'  B. 

»  •  enim,*  not  •  ibi,'  B.  »«  •  nichil,*  B. 

^  Omit '  dulcissimum  scripture,'  B.  ^  Insert  *  dulcissimum,*  B. 

•'  Omit  *  erudicionem  proficient,'  B.  *•  Omit  *  oporteat,'  B. 

»  Insert '  oporteat,'  B.  ■•  '  eruditas  prosec*  informationem,'  B. 

■'  *  probantur  haec  in,'  B.  *'  •  aliud  vero,*  B. 

''  But  Justinian  says  '  cum  oportet  prius  animas  et  postea  linguas  fieri  emditos.* 

■•  '  preocupati,'  A.  "  *cupides,*  A.  "  'auides,*  A* 

■'  '  subtiles  animi  (?)  religiosos,*  A. 
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mensam  meam  auream  inuito,  et  cis  esurientibus  quid  hauriant  safcuritatis, 
quid  ruminent,^^  annuente  deo,  sufBcientissime  ministrabo,  haec  probantur 
C.  defidei  can.^^  1.  ult.  §  sed  siut  in  fi.  [C.  6.  42.  82  pr.  (?)],  C.  de  cadu. 
tol.  1.  unica  §  et^^  cum  lex  Papia*^  [C.  6.  61.  1.  §  1  b],  Extra,  de  iud.  c. 
novit  ille  qui  nichil  ignorat  *^  [c.  18,  X  2.  1],  flf.  de  aqua  plu,  ar.  I.  in 
concedendo  [Dig.  89.  8.  8]  et  flf.  de  re.  et  «ttm."  fu.  1.  sunt  personae  [Dig. 
11.  7.  48]. 

Sed  quia  in  quolibet  opere  consideramus  ista,^^  que  sit  materia,  que 
intencio,  quia  finis,  cui  parti  philosophie  supponatur,  igitur  ^^  sciendum  ^^ 
^uod  materia  huius  libri  est  ^^  casus  de  facto  qui  in  Anglia  incidunt  ^^  et 
quolibet  die  ^^  accidunt,  item  ars  interpretandi  ^  et  confioiendi  interpre- 
taciones,'^^  citaciones,  acta  et  omnia  alia  ad  casus  pertinencia,  cauteleet 
similia,*^^  distinotiones,  altercationes  et  contumacie.  "^  ^intencio  est 
tractare  de  hiis.^  utilitas  vel  finis  est  quod  ^^  rudes  efiBciantur  subtiles, 
balbucientes  loquentes,  subtiles  subtiliores,  boni  meliores,  et  inter  omnes 
alios  nobiliores  et  prudenciores,'^  et  quod  mali  fiant  ^  boni :  verum- 
tamen*^  inspectis  hiis  que*^  continentur,  flos  pulcherimus  fouebit  auditores 
et  tota  res  publica  ei  tradi  potent  ^  ad  gubemandum,  et  optimus  fiat 
orator,  aduocatus  tutissibius,  ut  dicam  infra  ^'  in  prohemio  istius  ^'  summe. 
^^tkrte  supponitur  summa  i.  morali  sciencie.^' 

Sed  quia  ad  opus  accedere  non  debeo^^  sine  prefacione,  ut^^  S.  da 
origin,  iur.  1.  i.  [Dig.  1.  2.  1],  ideo  prohemium  quoddam  habile  ^^  et  utile 
*^  premitto  vel  etiam  postmitto,^^  in  quo  reddo  auditorem  ^*  docilem, 
fiacundum,  attentum.  ideo  docilem,  quia  quod  non  poterant  quidam 
optinere  per  quinquennium,^^  quidam  in  perpetuum,^^  ut  in  prohemio  ff. 
§  ultimo  ^'  [Const.  Omnem  §  1  (?)],  hoc  optinere  possunt  per  artem  ^' 
ine£fiabilem  in  primordio.  facundum,  secundum  lingue  informacionem. 
attentum,  per  victoriam  in  qualibet  causa  veritate  ^'  iusta  optenta,  quia 
yeritatis  quilibet  debet  esse^^  amator,^^  ut  infra  in^^  prohemio.  Hanc  igitur 
cum  apertis  manibus  ^^  graciarum  accionibus  ^^  accipite  summam  auream 
^'et  mando  vobis  sal.  hanc  epistolam.^^ 

"  *  Bumment,'  A.  ••  Insert  *  li.'  B.    This  would  point  to  C.  7.  4.  17. 

*•  Omit  *  et,'  A.  *'  *  Papiniana/  A.  "  Omit  *  qui  nichil  ignorat/  B. 

♦*  *  super/  B.  **  *  considerantur  tria/  B.     **  *  ideo/  B. 

♦•  Insert  •  est/  B.  *'  *  sunt,'  B.  "  *  aocidunt/  B. 

♦•  *  die  quolibet/  B.  ••  Correct  *  impetrandi/  B. 

*'  Ck)rrect  *  impetraciones/  B.  **  *  cautele,  consimilia/  B. 

**  *  distinctiones  et  alie  errores  contumacie/  A.  Bracton  seems  to  have  borrowed 
from  this :  '  Et  sciendum  quod  materia  est  facta  et  casus  qui  quotidie  emergunt  et 
eueniunt  in  regno  Angliae,  ut  sciatur  quae  competat  actio  .  .  .  et  super  huiusmodi 
C3nficienda  acta  siue  irrotulationes : '  Bracton  and  Azo  (Selden  Soc.),  p.  5. 

*•  Omit,  B.  *»  *  ut/  B.  »•  •  prudentes/  A.  »'  *  sistunt  *  (?)  A. 

*•  *  nee  non/  B.  ••  Insert  *  in  ea/  B.  ••  *  publica  potest  extrahi/  B. 

•'  *  dicitur  supra,'  B.  «  *  huius,'  B. 

**  *  etice  i.  morali  sciencie  supponitur  ista  summa,'  B. 

••  Omit  *  non  debeo '  and  change  order,  B.         •  Omit  *  ut/  A.         ••  •  subtile,'  B. 

*^  Omit,  A.  **  *  autorem,'  A.  **  '  per  quinquennium  optinere/  B. 

'•  Omit  •  quidam  in  perpetuum,*  B.      '*  •  §  i,'  B.    *»  •  partem '  for  •  per  artem,*  A. 

"  *  vera  vel,'  B.  *•  •  quia  Veritas  [blank]  esse,'  A.  "  •  auctor,'  B. 

^*  Omit  *  infra  in,'  B.  *'  *  Hanc  igitur  manibus  aeceptis  apertis/  A. 

'"  Omit '  graciarum  accionibus,'  B. 

^  Omit,  B.    Id  A  a  letter  erased  before  *  hanc/    Supply  *  per '  ? 
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Cum  omne  artificium  per  exercicium  recipiat  inorementami  ni^  ff.  de 
leg.  iii.  1.  kgatis  ®'  §  omatricibm  [Dig.  82.  65.  §  8],  omnis  am/'  oxniiis 
doctrina  sit  de  rebus  et  siguis  et  factis  et  iurisdicoionibus,^  et  facto  pm- 
dentissimos  fiallunt  siue  latent,^^  ut  ff.  de  iur.  et  facti  ignoraneiOf  1.  in  amni 
parte  ^"^  [Dig.  22.  6.  2],  ideo  potest  esse  causa  suscepti  opeiis  propter  ^ 
obiecciones  quorundam  et  allegaciones  iura  minus  rite  intelligenciam  et 
raciones^^  aliquorum  uaciUancium  easdem^^  interpretancium  ei^  non 
intelligencium,  circa  preparatoria  iudiciorum  et  ipsa  iudioia  et  iadioiorom 
sequaces,  ^^  causa  ^^  petititori^^  quasi  possessori  ^' et  caosas'^  matrimo- 
nisdes  et  earum  effectus,  ^"^Ego  Magister  W.  de  Drochedal'  ^  opus  instanter 
composui  ^^  necessarium  et  utile  ad  decisionem  omnium  cauBanun  mino- 
ribus  et  maioribus  ^^  propter  laudabilem  ^^  hominum  memoriam,  nt  ff.  de 
jyrobac,  1.  si  arbiter  [Dig.  22.  8.  28]  et  omnium  habere  memoriam  et  ^  in 
nullo  peccare  pocius  est  diuinitatis  quam  humanitatis,  C.  de  vet.  iur.  enn. 
1.  tanta,^^^  §  si  quis  autem  >o*  in  tanta  [C.  1. 17.  2  §  18] :  et  nichil  eos 
durare,^^^  nichil  nisi  caducum  et  oorruptibile.  '^'Omnis  enim  ^^  statas 
noster  est  sub  motu  perpetuo,  ut  in  Aut.  de  hits  qui  inge.  ad  appellac.  in 
prin.  coll.  v.  [Const.  58  pr.]  et  in  Aut.  de  non  alien,  aut.  per.  re.  ee.  coIL 
ii.  §  de  cetero  *®*  [Const.  7  §  2],  verbum  quod  continet  ****  dinersos  emer- 
gencium  questionum  casus  ^^^  in  Anglia  et  eorum  ^^^  diffinioiones  ^^  et 
cautelas  a  iudicibus^^in^^^Oxonia  *^^  commorantibusprofectoi '''eoram 
intendens,  legitimum  thesaurum  ^*^  uolentibus  eis  *^^  aperiens  ut  tntissimi 
legum  oratores  '*^  efficiantur,  ut  in  prohemio  ff.  §  et  hoc  quod  [Const. 
Omnem  §  2  ^^^],  vias  etiam  ^^^  apperiens  quibus  ueritatis  et  iustide  optimi 
fiant  ministri,  et  onme  decus  in  omne  seculum  ^^^  eos  sequator,  ut  in  pro- 
hemio ff.^^^  cum  maximo  labore  et  uigilia  '^  et  eorum  *"  experienoiay 
propter  quod  fides  dictis  meis  ^^^  est  adhibenda  ^^^  maxime  propter  multa 
rerum  argumenta,  ut  in  prohemio  Inst.*^^  §  cum  ad*"  ibi  taw"'  ex 
multis  argumenti^  etc.  [Inst,  proem.  §  8],  per  '^^  medium  '*•  profdndam 
intendens  uestigia  imperatorum  et  aliorum  uirorum  iurisperitonun  "^ 

*"  Omit  *  ut,'  A.  ■'  Insert  *  serius,'  B.  "  *  et,*  not  *  omnis  ars,'  B. 

"^  *  et  iur'  tradicionibus,'  B.  "'  *  fallant  et  Uteant,'  B. 

"  •  in  omni  tempore,'  B.  **  Omit  *  propter,'  B.  •'  •  responsiones,*  B. 

"••  '  eadem,'  B.  *"  Omit  *  et,'  A.  ••  •  sequelas,'  B.  •»  •eausam,'  B. 

•*  *  petitorii,'  B.  "  *  possessorii,'  B.  »•  *  cause,'  B. 

'^  Omit,  B.    Thus  the  book  becomes  anonymous.        **  *  instans  inchoaoi,'  B. 
•'  *  maioribus  et  maminoribus,'  B.  •»  *  labilem/  B. 

••  *  etc.'  and  omit  the  rest  of  the  maxim,  B.  *••  *  1.  ii,'  B. 

'•»  Omit  *  autem,'  B.       ^^  *  et  nichil  sunt  eos  durabile,'  B.      »•»  *  cum  scilicet,*  B, 
J««  *  ut  autem  lex,*  B.  >•*  ♦  verum  quidem  continens,*  B. 

>•«  « questionum  casus  emergencium,*  B.  *•'  *  earum,*  Lux, 

I**  *  distinctiones,'  B ;  '  dccisiones,'  Lux. 

'***  Lisert  *  meis,'  B ;  *  cautelas  auditoribus,*  Lux.  *'*  Omit '  in,'  B. 

•"  *  Oxon*,*  B.  "■  » perfectui'  (?)  B  ;  * profectum,'  Lux ;  *  auditoribas 

meis  Exon.  commorantibus  profcetui,*  Tur. 

"'  '  legitimum  thesaurum  intendens,'  B.  "^  *  eis  voleniibu6,*  B 

"*  *  legum  oratoribus  tutissimi,'  B. 

*"  This  seems  to  be  the  right  citation  :  *  ditissimi  legum  oratores  efficiantar.* 

•"  *  viam  eis,'  B.  ""  *  omne  seculis,*  B.  "•  Insert  *  §  ult.*  B. 

*"  *  vigiliis,'  B.  >='  •  et  factorum,'  B.  »«  Omit  •  meis,*  B. 

'^  •  adhibenta,'  B.  »"  •  ut  inst,  in  prohemio  inst.*  B. 

>"  *  adeo,'  B :  corr.  *  cum  hoc  dec*  •"  Omit  *  iam,*  B.         >-'  *  et  cum  per,*  B, 

'=^  Insert '  et,'  B.  »»  « iuris  consultorum,'  B. 
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ymitando,  ut  in  prohemio  Inst.'^°  §  omnes  vera  [Inst,  proem.  §  1  ad  fin.] 
et  flf.  de  hiis  *'*  qui  infrau.  creditor,  1.  *^*  pupillo  [Dig.  42.  8.  24]  et  C.  de 
inofficioso  te.  I.  si  qtiando  [C.  8.  28.  85]  dingnnm  duxi  ex  ^'^  commenda- 
cione  componere,  ut  ff.  d^  inuit.  restittic.  1.  i.  [Dig.  4.  1. 1],  ubi  dicitur 
titulus  iste  ^^*  non  indiget  commendacione  quia  satis  ^^"^  se  ipsum  com- 
mendat  unde  cum  ^^  pastorali  cura  que  gratuita  esse  videntur  ^^^  quibus- 
dam  aliis  aut  *'•  leuia  videntur,*'®  presentis  operis  stilo  ^*^  de  eorum 
grauitate  ac  ^*^  bonitate  omne  quod  penso  plura  etiam  que  taoeo  ^*^  inse- 
ruissem  et  addidissem  si  in  quiete  ^*^  et  in  ^*^  congruo  spacio  illud  complere 
potuissem,  tempus  eius  ^^"^  et  locus  non  paciuntur  uberius  plenius  *^^  deli- 
berandum *^^  consilium :  ar.**®  flf.  de  uar.  et  extra  or.  cog.^*^  1.  i.  versiculo 
quippe  in  fi.  >«>  [Dig.  60. 18.  1  (?)  »*»] 

Novit  ille  qui  nichil  ignorat  quod  non  ^^'  propter  auariciam  '^'  huius 
seculi  Bed  propter  *^  etemam  rei  '^^  memoriam  et  veritatem  illuminan- 
dam  *^  banc  summam  compono,  que  est  '^^  inestimabilis,*^^  nee  aliquo 
precio  possit  **®  comparari :  *^  flf.  de  uariis  et  extra,  cog.^^^  1.  i  §  perinde  ^^^ 
[Dig.  50. 18. 1  §  5],  et  ff.  de  vacac.  et  excusa.  mun.  1.  in  honoribus  §  philo- 
sophis  *^'  [Dig.  60.  5.  8  §  4]  et  C.  de  muneribus  et  honoribus  profes.  1. 
professio  I.  x.^^*  [C.  10.  42.  6].  labor  uerumtamen  *®*  dantis  vel  dicentis  ^^ 
documentis  *^^  potest  remimerari  et  de  '^^  speciali  beneficio  principis,  ut  ff. 
de  mun.  et  hon.  1.  ultima  in  fi.*®®  [Dig.  50.  4.  18  §  80]  et  C.  de  pro/ess. 
in  urbe  constan.  1.  unica  [0. 12. 16. 1]  1.  xii.  et  ff.  de  uar.  et  extraor.  cong. 
1.  i.  §  in  honoratus  *^®  [Dig.  50.  18. 1  §  10],  rogans  specialiter  *^*  ad  quem 
peruenerit  kuius  rei  noticia  quod  pro  anima  mea  et  *^^  omnibus  dei  *^^ 
defunctis  ac  uiuentibus  celebrare  '^^  faciat  ex  qualibet  sua  aduocacione 
per  hunc  libellum  ordinata  unam  missam,*^^  et  deum  pro  me  exoret'^®  ut 
peocata  mea  pro  sua  misericordia  remittat,  cum  ad  *^^  hoc  teneatur  unus- 
quisque  facere,  ut  in  Aut.  ut  cum  de  appell.  cong.  §  si  vero  liberi  coll. 
yj.'^^  [Const.  112,  cap.  8  §  14].  si  enim  procausis  temporalibus  cogitamus, 
quanto  magis'^®  pro  salute  animarum  prudentissimum  est'^®  nostre 
solicitudinis  adhibendum»'^*  ut  in  Aut.  ut  liceat  ma.  et  auie  *^^  §  quia  vero 

»»•  '  inst.  in  prohemio,'  B.  "»  Omit  *  de  hiis,'  B. 

>«  Omit  *  1.'  A.  »"  Omit  *  ex,'  B.  >"  Omit  *  iste,'  B. 

"»  Omit  •  satis,'  B.  '"  Omit  •  cum,'  B. 

»'  *  qae  grauia  fatara  uidentur  esse,'  B.  "*  '  aliis  ut  eis,'  B. 

*"  •  videantur  leuia,'  B.  **  Insert  *ex  primo,'  B.  »"  *et,'  B. 

*^>  *  bonitate  palam  et  que  taceo,'  B.  *«*  '  inquiete,'  B.        >*•  Omit '  in,'  B. 

'"  *  tempuB  autem,'  B.        *^  *  plenius  ulterius  plenius,'  B.       >"  *  deliberandi,'  B. 

•»  '  ut,'  B.  •••  •  ff.  de  extra,'  B.  '»•  Omit  *  in  fi.'  B. 

'*'  The  citation  seems  to  be  wrong.  '*'  Omit '  non,'  A. 

'**  •  propter  vanam  gloriam,'  B.  "'  Omit  *  propter,'  B.  '**  Omit  *  rei,'  B. 

>»•  •  eruendas,'  B.        '"  •  etiam,'  B.  '*•  Insert  *  est,'  B.         •»»  •  potest,'  B. 

'••  *  neo  dehonestari  ut,'  B.  '"  '  ff.  de  extra  cog.'  B. 

'*^  *  medicos  perinde,'  B.  ^**  Omit  this  citation,  A. 

i«i  *  de  mun.  et  ho.  1.  perfectum  ct  1.  professio  1.  x*,'  B. 

>•*  « verumptamen  labor,'  B.  Lux. 

iM  *  dicentis  vel  dantis,'  B ;  *  doceniis,'  Lux.  **'  Omit '  documentis,'  B.  Lux. 

»«  « debet,'  Lux.  »•  Omit  *  in  fi.'  Lux.         "•  *  in  honorariis,'  B. 

"•  Insert '  omnem,'  B.       '"  Insert  *pro,'  B.  "*  Omit  *  dei,'  B. 

i'«  *celebrari,'  B.  *'*  Insert  *  et  pro  me  aecedat  ad  ecclesiam,'  B.  Lux. 

"•  *  oret,'  B.  '"  Omit  •  ad,'  B.  "«  *  ibi,'  B. 

^^  Insert  *  est,'  B.     .  *"  *  anunarom  pmdenoia,'  B. 

»»  •  adhibenda,'  B.  >«  •  aul,'  B. 
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coll.  vj.  ^^'  in  uenerandis  domibus  ueniam  peccatorom  per  denm  iimen- 
tem  ^^*  postulare  et  depeccatis  curarej^^  [Const.  118,  cap.  15  §  1]  iuxta  '•• 
quod  dicitur  qui  pro  aliis  orat  etc.  et  hoc  facio  '^^  quia  mortem  timeo, 
cum  ^^^  nichil  cercius  morte  nichil  incercius  bora  mortis,  at  ff.  de  condic 
ct  demonstra,  1.  i  **^  [Dig.  85. 1.  1].  est  *^®  terminus  vite  mors,  at  '^'  in 
Autent.  de  her.  et  fals.  §  in  omnibus  coll.  i.  [Const.  1,  cap.  1  §  4]  et  '•* 
mors  omnia  soluit,  ut  ^^^  in  Aut.  de  nupc.  §  de  inceps  coll.  iiii  [Const.  28, 
cap.  20  pr.],  et  illud  '  uigilate  et  orate,*  et  illud  '  ubi  te  inuenio  ^^*  ibi  te 

*  iudicabo.* 

Istam  ^^^  cautelam  adicio  propter  dictum  imperatoris  contentam  at  '^ 
in  Aut.  de  h^r.  etfal,  §  semper  igitur  in  fi.  ibi  tarn  uiuentibus  prebere  '•^ 
ex  eis  ^^^  cautelam  quam  morientibus  hunc  ^^^  exhibere  honorem,  et  '^  C. 
communia^^^  de  legaU  1.  omne  [C.  6.  43.  2],  et  hec  mea  peticio  est 
obseruanda,  quia  loquitur *^^  pro  quo''®^  tempore^*  loqui  non  possam 
propter  mortemj^®**  unde  mea  peticio  pro  lege  est  habenda  *®^  et  tenenda, 
ut  in  Aut.  de  nupc.  §  disponat  ^^^  coll.  iiii.  [Const.  22,  cap.  2  pr.]  et 
dicitur  ibi  disponat  ^^^  unusquisque  ^^  prout  uult  et  sit  uoluntas  saa  ^^ 
lex,  ut  C.  de  sacrosanctisy  1.  i  [C.  1.  2.  1],  et  cogat  unusquisque  se  hoc 
obseruaturum  cum  ipse  aliis  moram  ^^^  improbabit,  ut  in  Aut.  ds  her,  et 
fal.  ita  omnibm  ^"  coll.  i.  [Const.  1,  cap.  1  §  4].  Nee  adicio  has  ***  con- 
trarietates  ad  aliquas  disceptaciones,^'^  sed  ad  doctrinam,  cum  non 
uitatur^^^  malum  nisi  cognitum,  unde  incommodum '^^  possit  uitari,  et 
ita  ne  decipiantur,^'^  cum  deceptis  et  non  decipientibus  iura  subuenianti 
ut  flf.  ad  veil.  1.  si  decipiendi  et  1.  i.  §  verba  [Dig.  10.  1. 1.  80  et  1.  2  §  2], 
et  alibi  tractant  iurisperiti  de  dolo  non  committendo  sed  uitando  '*^  et  eo 
puniendo,  ut  if.  de  dolo  per  totum  [Dig.  4.  8]  ^^'^et  C.  de  dolo  per  totam 
[C.  2,20].^'*  Unusquisque*'®  sit  ueritatis  et  iusticie**®  amator,  ut  in 
Aut.  de  non  alie,  se.  permit.^^^  §  illttd  coll.  ii.*'*  [Const.  2,  cap.  5],  et  •*' 
'  sitis  imitatores  mei,*  ut  dominus  imperator  dicit  ixnitantes  maioram 
ve8tigia,22<  ut  C  de  lib.  ineter.  1.  ultima  §  non  *•*  [C.  6.  28.  4  §  2]  et  illud 

*  estote  preimitatores  *'^  mei '  dominus  dicit.**^ 

Et  quia  sunt  uarie  ^'**  cause,  quedam  ciuiles,*^  quedam  spirituales,*** 
quedam  mixte,  ut  tetigi  *^'  in  prohemio,  ideo  de  omnibus  hiis,  tam  de  eorum 
primordiis,  mediis  et  eifectibus  generaliter  ^^^  per  vi.  libros  ^^^  opus  distingo, 

""  'coll.  viii.'  and  insert  'ibi,'  B.  '"»  •  peccatorum  dominum  timentes/  B. 

"•^  *  tractare,'  B.  >"«  Insert '  illud,'  B.  ••'  •  prephacio,'  B. 

"*"  •  quia,'  B.  »"•  *  1.  est,'  B.  >«•  *  est  et  enim,'  B.  •••  Omit  *  ut,'  B. 

•••  Omit  •  et,'  A.      "•»  Omit '  ut,'  B.       '»«  ♦  etc'  and  end  the  sentence,  A. 
>"  *  Et  istam,'  B.     '»•  Omit  •  ut,'  B.      »•'  ♦  precedere,'  B.        '»•  •  exceptis » (?)  A. 
'••  *  hunc  uel  hinc,'  B.  »•  *  ut,'  B.  »•  *  quia '  (?)  A. 

**«  *  obseruanda  loquor,'  B.  «•■  Omit  *  quo,'  B.       **  Insert  *  pro  quo,*  B. 

*"*  •  possum  scilicet  post  mortem,'  B.  ^  *  est  obseruanda  pro  lege,*  B. 

^'  Omit,  B.  »•  *  quisque,'  B.  »•  'eius,'  B.  «••  *morem,'  B. 

"*  *  §  in  omnibus,'  B.         ^''  'hie,'  B.  "■  *  ad  decepciones  aliquorum,*  B. 

'  *  •  vitetur,'  B.  "•*  •  ne  comodum,'  B.  '••  *  decipiatur,*  B. 

'"  'evitando,'  B.  -'*  Omit,  B.  *'•  *  unde  unusquisque,*  B. 

*^  •  iusticie  et  vcritatis,'  B.        '-•  *  de  non  ftli.  gend.  nup.*  B.        *"  *  coll.  i.*  B. 
'"  Insert  •  comuniter,'  B.  «*  *  maiorum  nostrorum  vestigia  imitantes,'  B. 

'"  Correct  •  nam.'  =«•  '  imitatores,'  B.  ^  *  dicit  dominus,*  B. 

^*  •  varie  sunt,'  B.  "•  «  quedam  sunt  viles,'  B. 

^  Insert  *  quedam  criminalcs,'  Lux.  »•  Omit  •  ut  tetigi,'  B. 

•  qualiter '  (?),  A.  ««  Insert '  presens,*  B.  Lux. 
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ut  C.  de  iur.  tur.  1.  gencraliter  in  prin.'**  §  omne  igitur  etc,^^^  [C.  2.  58. 
2  §  9  (?)  ]  2^  ut «"  in  ipsa  diflBnitiva  sententia.^^ 

In  primo  libro  tractatur  de  preparatoriis  iudiciorum,  et  de  iudioibuB,  et 
de  arbitris,  et  de  actore  et  reo,  et  ^^^  de  iudice,  et  ^^^  de  aduocato,  et  de 
assessore,  et  de  hiis  que  antecedunt  contestacionem.'^*  In  secundo  de 
contestacione  et  de  hiis  ^^^  que  antecedunt  sentenciam.  In  8^  de'^'  sentencia 
et  de  hiis  que  sequntur.  In  quarto  de  appellacione  per  quam  impeditur 
eisecucio  rei  iudicate.  In  quinto  de  oausis  matrimonialibns  et  earum 
effectu.'^^  In  sexto  de  accusacionibus  et  earum  effectu  et  de  eleocione  et 
electi  potestate  et  de  postulacione.  Sed  quia  quilibet  liber  continet  in 
gQS45  piures  questiones,'^^  ideo  de  questionibus  in  primo  libro  est 
dicendum,^^^  et  postea  '^^  qualitor  formanda  est  impetraoio  curie  Bomane 
destinanda  et  per  quem,  cum  illud  ^*^  sit  f  undamentum  et  capud  tocius 
cause  processus,  unde  ab  eo  ^^  ut  a  capite  ^^^  incipiendum  est,  ut  ff.  de 
edendc  1.  argentarius  §  edicio  ^*^  non  intelligitur  ubi  a  capite  edatur  '"  et 
non  aliter  [Dig.  2.  18.  10  §  2],  unde  de  autoritate  ^*'  edendi  ^"^  videndum 
est. 

Ars  formandi  impetraciones.^^^  Primo  inseratur  nomen  actons  et 
dignitas  eius  et  indicia  et  cognomen 

Forma  impetracionis.  Significat  sanctitati  uestre  W.  perpetuus 
Vicarius  de  N.^*^  quod  H.^^^  rector  ecclesie  eiusdem  et  quidam  alii  clerici 
et  laici  Lincoln.  Ebor.'^^  dioc.  super  decimis  debitis  conuencionibus  '^  et 
rebus  aliis  iniuriautur  eidem,  (alias  graues  et  iniuriosi  existentes  quam 
plurimum  et  molesti)^^^  petit  indices,  decanum,  precentorem,  archi* 
diaconum  Herfor.  dioc.^*  diocesis,  et  ^^^  si  non  omnes  etc.  testes  etc.  dat. 
etc. 

Extract  2.    Evidence  of  date. 

.  (A)  Memorandum  quod  W.  et  T.  indices  a  domino  papa  delegati 
Busceperunt  mandatum  domini  pape  sub  hac  forma:  Gregorius  etc. 
Inseratur  de  uerbo  ad  uerbum  autenticum,  et  contineantur  in  memorando 
que  sequimtur,  anno  domini  m.  etc.,  dies  et  locus. 

(B)  Memorandum  quod  W.  et  T.  .  .  .  mandatum  ipsius  sub  hac 
forma :  Innocencius  etc.  Inseratur  autenticum  de  uerbo  ad  verbum  et 
contineatur  in  memorando  anno  domini  m^.  cc^.  Ixvii^  etc.  et  locus  et  dies. 

This  seems  to  point  to  composition  under  Gregory  IX  (1227-41), 
transcription  under  Innocent  IV  (1 248-54)  and  further  transcription 
in  or  about  1267.  The  Luxemburg  MS.  seems  to  give  Gregorius 
and  1289,  and  to  repeat  this  date  on  two  other  occasions. 

«•  Omit  *  in  prin.*  B.  »*  Opoit  •  etc.*  B. 

^  Insert  *  ibi  in  presenti  medio,'  B.    The  citation  seems  to  be  wrong. 

»^  •  vel,*  B.  »•  Or  '  differentia  summa.'  "•  Omit  *  et/  B. 

*••  Omit  •  et,*  B.  «"  Omit  *  contestacioncm,'  B.        "*  Omit  •  de  hiis,'  B. 

'"  Insert  *  ilia,'  B.  «•  *  effectibus,'  B.  »«*  *  in  se  continet,*  B. 

*«•  •  diuisiones,'  B.  «"  *  libro  videndum,'  B.  "•  *  post,*  B. 

«•  •  istud,'  B.  «*•  *  ea,*  B.  «»  Omit  *  ut  a  capite,*  B. 

^'  '  ubi  dicitur  ratio  non  dicitur  edi  nisi  a  capite  edatur,'  B.  ***  *  arte,'  B. 

'^  Insert  *  primo,'  B.  ***  Insert '  curie  Romane  destinandas/  B. 

**•  *  W.  perpetuus  vicarius  de  Asseleia,'  Lux.  *»'  •  W.  de  pokeuelt,*  Lux. 

<^    Lincoln.  Hereford.  Lond.  ciuitat.  et,'  B. 

^  *  debitis,  possessionibus,  obuencionibus,'  B.  *^  Insert '  ande,*  B. 

"1  '  Hereford.  Hereford,  dioc.*  B.  ^  •  qaod/  B. 
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In  B  we  find  a  formula  that  is  not  in  A.  Libelius  criminal^ 
Conqueror  ego  N.  qui  [sic]  anno  domini  m""  ucc®  Ix"*  ii,  mense  tali» 
regnante  T.  imperatore.  .  •  •  Here  T.  may  be  a  mistake  or  merely 
a  *  fancy '  initial.  Apparently  here  also  the  Luxemburg  MS.  refers 
to  1289.    The  Tours  MS.  twice  refers  to  1289. 

Extract  8.     Citation  at  Oxford. 

Yiris  venerabilibus  et  discretis  decano  et  precentori  Herfordie  decanus 
Oxonie  salutem  in  domino.  [The  writer  has  served  a  citation  on  the 
defendant.]  In  buius  rei  testimonium  etc.  Sed  quia  signum  non  habeo 
ideo  eidem  signum  W.  de  N.  [sigillum  W.  de  Brokedis  reotoris  ecdesie  de 
Petbac  (Ltuc.)  W.  de  Drokedis  rectoris  ecdesie  de  Pethae  {Tur.)  ]  ex  oerta 
conscientia  apposui.  Sed  bodie  secundum  districtionem^'  Otonis^^  legati 
unusquisque  legatus^^  debet  habere  signum  et  transcripcionem  digni- 
tatis*^^ et  certam  scripturam**^  sine  caracterem. 

A  reference  is  here  made  to  Otto's  constitution  Quoniam  tabelUo" 
nuvi,  which  was  issued  in  1287.  That  constitution  may  have  reached 
the  writer's  hands  after  he  had  committed  himself  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  rural  dean  of  Oxford  might  not  have  a  seal. 

Extract  4.    An  address  to  papal  delegates.    The  pope  as  ordinary. 
The  plaintiff's  advocate  should  begin  his  speech  by  a  'com- 
mendation '  of  the  judges. 

^^  Vos  secli  iusti  iudices  et  vera  mundi  lumina  ^^  etc.  •  •  •  De  vobis 
dici  potest  *  In  omnem  terram  exiuit  sonus  eorum  etc.*  Neo  est  verisimile 
quod  velitid  in  aliquo  errare  cum  sitis  diligentes  patresfomilias  .  .  •  et 
maxime  cum  vos  alios  non  magis  iudicabitis  quam  uos  iudicabimini  •  •  • 
quia  nos  positi  sumus  sub  uobis,  uos  autem  sub  deo  •  •  •  Vobis  pie 
omnibus  et  super  omnibus  est  obediendum  missis  a  principe,  hoc  est  a 
papa  precellenti,^^^  qui  est  iudex^^^  ordinarius  singulorum,  ii.  q.  vL  e  od 
romananij  ibi,^'*  ab  omnibus  appellandum  et  concurrendum  quasi  ad 
matrcm  [c.  6,  C.  2,  q.  6]  ut  Extra,  de  off.  iud.  del.  [X.  1.  29]  et  Extra,  de 
maio.  et  ob.  [X.  1.  83]  per  totum.  Estote  principi  obedientes  tanqoam 
precellenti  et  ducibus  ab  eo  missis,  aHoquin  iuobedientes  ab  ecclesia  sunt 
eiciendi  et  capite  puniendi,  ut  Extra,  de  ma.  et  o.  c.  si  quis  venit  et  c.  omnes 
priyicipes  et  c.  solute^"^^  [cc.  2.  4.  6,  X.  1.  88].  et  maxime  cum  quilibet 
iudex  delegatus  a  papa  maior  sit  quam  ordinarius  aUquis  in  ilia  causa,  ut 
Extra,  de  off.  or  e.  pastoralis  (alias  incipit  ex  parte  tua)  §  edoceri  [o.  11 
§  1,  X.  1.  81],  ibi,  quod  cum  del^atus  quantum  ad  Ulud  maior  sit 
ordinario  etc. 

Extract  6.     University  jurisdiction.    An  Oxford  anecdote. 

Cautus  ergo  aduocatus  potest  formaro  tres  acciones  ex  una  iniuria 
sicut  ego  feci  in  causa  scolaris  mei  in  causa^^  uersus*^^  maiorem  Oxonie 

«"  •  constituciones,'  B.  «*  Omit  *  Otonis,'  B.  *•»  •  decanns/  B. 

^*  *  circumscripcionem  proprii  nominis,'  B.  **^  *  soulpturam,*  B. 

***  The  text  from  B.  *•  Omit  *  mundi  luminal  A. 

='•  Omit  'precellenti;  A.  *"  Omit  'index,'  A. 

"''^  Insert '  quasi  ad  capud  consurgere  execucionem  accipere  romanam  ibi,*  A. 

»"  Correct  *  solite.'  »'*  Omit  •  in  causa,'  B.  »»»  •  adaersoi,*  B. 
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coram  imiuersis*^^  Oxonie,  scilicefc,*^^  racione^^**  incarceracionis  intentaui 
unam,  racione  scolaris  aliam,  racione  passionis  terciam,  racione  universi- 
tatis  quartam,  racione  mei  et  ita'^^  quintam. 

Extract  6.    How  to  evade  royal  prohibitions. 

Si  accio  fuerit^^^  inientata  contra  laicum,  exceptis  caosis^^'  matrimo* 
nialibus  et  testamentariis,  caute  componat^^'  libellum  [aduocatus  actoris] 
ne  habeat  locum  regia  prohibicio  in  Anglia,  utendo  uerbis  temperatis, 
proponens  factum  Bubtiliter,  non  faciens  mencionem  de  qua^^'  pena,  ut 
ff.  de  dolo,  1.  non  debet,  §  quid  ergo  [Dig.  4.  8. 11  §  1  ad  fi.],  sic  dicendo 
'  quod  ex  predicto  flEtcto  est  in  mortali  peccato '  nee  quod  petit  aliquam 
pecuniam  sed '  quod  deducatur  ad  penitenciam  '  ^^^  vel  die  *  quod  unitati  (?) 
ecclesie  reconcilietur/  *^*  et  sic  indirecte  potest  consequi  quod  non  potest 
directe,  eo  quod  non  dimittitur  peccatum  nisi  restituatur  ablatum,  ut 
Extra,  de  iud.  c.  novit  [c.  18,  X.  2.  1],  et  de  hoc  dicam  plenius^®'*  infra 
de  libellorum  formacione. 

Extract  7.     Tricks  recommended  to  the  defendants  advocate. 

Si  confidat  de  fidelitate  iudicum  et  habeat  bonam  causam,  non 
querat  subterfugia,  sed  procedat  cum  efiicacia  sine  mora  ad  cause  sue  '^^ 
decisionem.  si  malam,  differat  eam  et  intendat  composicioni  ut  dixi  supra 
...  Si  contingat  quod  non  possit  in  pace  proficere,  petat  diem  proximum 
ad  pacem  reformandam  ut  habeat  cum  amicis  suis  colloquium,  et  interim  '^^ 
mittat  ad  curiam  romanam  super  litterarum  reuocatariarum  impetracione, 
et  hoc  ad  remouendos  indices  plus  iusto  fauorabiles  ^^^  ob  aliquam  causam 
optimam  a  iure  approbatam,  vel  plures  sub  condicione,  quam'^^  sic 
peroptime,  quod  indices  uelint  cassare  procuracionem  et  quod  indices 
interloquantur  super  eadem  antequam  nupcius  peruenerit  ad  curiam 
romanam  ne  possint  emanari,'^  quia  non  sufficit  ^^  causa  ^^  tempore 
impetracionis  litterarum,  ut  Extra,  de  rescript,  c.  postquam  fuit  interlo- 
cutum  et  appellatum  ^^  [X.  1.8].  interim  procuret  aliam  diem  pads  cum 
eius  aduersario  et  adhiciat  quod  credat  vehementer  quod  reformabitur 
pax.^^  et  si  ^^^  non  poterit  impetrare,  proponat  dilaciones  et  cavillaciones 
et  recusaciones  quousque  negocium  suum  fuerit  impetratum.  Impetrare  ^* 
faciat  negocium  suum  per  plures  impetratores  propter  plures  casus 
fortuitosqoiprouideri  nonpossunt .  .  •  unde  melius  est  per  plures  mittere 
quam  negocium  suum  amittere,  et  sic  ruborem  sustinere  et  cum  dedecore 
subcumbere.  •  •  •  Si  nullo  modo  ^^^  poterit  negocium  retardare,  citari  ^^ 
faciat  aduersarium  suum  per  alias  litteras  coram  aliis  iudicibus,  quod  sibi 
graoius  est  et  molestius,  et  quod  alii  indices  inhibeant  suis  iudicibus  sibi 
aduersantibus  ne  procedant  in  causa  sub  pena  suspencionis  uel  excomuni- 

*••  » uniuersitate/  B.  *^'  Omit  •  scilicet/  B.  »"  Insert  *  sui/  B. 

s^  «  mei  et  uniaersitatis/  B.        **  '  fiat/  B.         ^'  Insert '  miserabilibus/  B. 

*"  *  conficiat/  B.        »»  *  aliqua/  B.        »•  Omit,  B.  »*  Omit  *  plenius/  B. 

*■•  Insert  *  defensionem  vel/  B.  *"  *  inter,  B.  "•  '  fauorabiliores,'  B. 

"•  •  quum  ♦  (?)  B,  »•  Insert  *  littere,'  B.  »'  Correct  *  suffecit '  (?). 

**  *  tarn/  B.  ^  Are  these  words  part  of  the  citation  ? 

**  This  looks  sadly  like  the  suggestion  of  a  lie.  The  defendant's  advocate  is  to 
gain  time  by  professing  that  a  compromise  is  on  foot,  while  he  is  sending  to  Borne  for 
revocatory  letters. 

»»  Insert  •  hoc,*  B.  »«  *  Mittere,'  A. 

»»  « Simili  modo/  B.  »«  •  citare,'  B ;  omit,  A. 
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cacionis.  ...    8i  habeat  iadices  alteri  parti  &uorabiles,  pefeat  instanter 
diem  cerium  ^^^qui  f uerit  dies  f eriatus,^^^  et  sic  possit  tardari  negociam. 
et  sic  patet  quod  actor  debet  prouidere  an  fuerit  ^^  dies  feriaias  et  mali*^' 
malicie  obuiare,  ff.  de  rei  vend,  in  fundo  [Dig.  6.  1.  88].    et  hec  est 
communis  cautela.    Sexta  cautela :  in  allegando  iura  non  npminet  ea 
nisiaiudice  fuerit  requisitus  super  hoc,  et  hoc  ideo,  ut  non   instmat 
aduersarium  qui  possit  sibi  prouidere,  quia  iacula  ^^^  uisa  minus  lednnt. 
Caueat  ergo  sibi  quod  retineat  '^^  quod  melius  est  quousque  habaerit 
necesse  ^^^  proponere  ea,  ^'nec  postea  reuelet  ^^^  alicui  secreta  negocii  sai. 
hec  cautela  est  communis  tam  actori  quam  reo.    Septima  cautela :  si 
nulla '°^  racione  poterit^®^  retardare  negocium,  cum  *®*  specialibos  ipsius** 
iudicis  amicis  loquatur  ut  iudez  se  absentet  nee  committat,  et  sic  peribit  '^^ 
instancia  litis  .  .  .    Attendat    etiam  aduocatus  quod  habeat  salariom 
suum  ante  exitum  cause,  uel'^^  differat  negocium  quousque  sibi  faerit 
satisfactum,  ut  potest  elici  caute  1.  de  suffrag,  1.  unica  [G.  4.  8. 1].    et  si 
aliter  non  poterit  expedire,  retineat  acta  et  processum  iudicii  quoosque 
fuerit  eibi  satisfactum,  si  inter  eos  sic  ^'^  fuerit  actum. 

Extract  8.    Evidence  of  date.   Droyheda  as  arbitrator. 

^^^  Cum  mota  esset  controuersia  inter  W.  rectorem  ecclesie  de  N.  et 
W.  vicarium  eiusdem  ecclesie  coram  precentore  Herefordie  et  sois  con- 
iudicibus  super  decimis,  ^^^pensionibus,  obuencionibus,'^^  processum  esset 
in  causa  usque  ad  calculum  contestacionis,'^^  ex  consensu  parcium  pro  se  et 
l^uccessoribus  anno  domini  m.  cc.  xxxix.^'^  diei  ouis  proxima  post  festom 
Sancti  Laurencii  ^^^  in  ecclesia  Beate  Marie  Oxonie  ex  consensu  parcium'** 
compromissum  fuit  in  R.  archidiaconum  et  J.  decanum  et  J.  ^'^  cancel* 
larium  Oxonie  ita  quod  utraque  pars  stabit  ^^®  arbitrio  eorum  sub  pena  c; 
marcarum  soluendarum  ei  ^^'  qui  stare  voluerit  uel  ei  qui  procurauit  quod 
procederet  arbitrium^^^  ab  eo  ^^^  qui  non  procurauit.^''  et  si  contingat  quod 
alter  eorum  decedat  uel  absens  fuerit  ^^"^  uel  noluerit  uel  non  potuerit  in 
arbitrio  procedere  ^^^  uel  illud  terminare,  subrogabiiur  Magister.  W.  de 
Drokeda.  .  .  ."7 

Extract  9.    Local  colour.     The  Iwuse  in  Cat  Street. 

^*®  De  libello  in  reali  actione.  Dicit  W.  contra  P.  quod  iniuste  detinet 
fundum  de  iure  ad  eum  spectantem,  quia  dominus  eius  est,  fundum  dico 
positum  in  municipio  Oxonie,  et  vicini  fundi  sunt  B.  et  B.,  in  parochia 
tali,^^^  cuius  longitudo  extendit  se  ad  orientem  et  latitudo  ad  aquilonem, 
vel  ad  australem.  (Et  quod  dictum  est  de  fundo,  sic  de  consimili  re.) 
(vel  melius)  Peto  fundum  talem,  id  est,  Sempronianum  positimi  in  tali 

"•  •  et  ita  quod  sit  feriatus  dies,'  B.  "^  •  sit/  B. 

»»  •  tali,*  B.  ^^  Omit  *  iacula,'  B.  *"  Insert  *  sibi,'  B. 

••»  Insert '  id,'  B.         ■•*  *  neque  publicet,'  B.        ^  *  simili,'  A.        ••'  *  poscat,*  A. 

»•■  •  s[cilicet],'  A.         »•»  Omit  *  ipsius,'  B.  «••  'perimit,'  A.    »"  •  ut,'  A. 

""  •  sit,'  A.  ""  Text  from  B.  «•«  «  etc.'  A. 

>i*  *  ad  calculum  sentencie  conteetati '  (?)  A.  "*  '  m.  cc.  Iz.  ix.^  A^ 

"'  •  Vincenti,'  A.  "*  Omit  *  ex  consensu  parcium,'  A.  "•  *T.'  A. 

■*»  •  staret,'  A.  «»  Omit '  sub  .  .  .  ei,'  A. 

««  *  procurauit  uel  noluit  ut  procuraretur,'  B.  ***  Insert  *  arbitrlum,'  A. 

«*  Omit  ♦  ab  .  .  .  procurauit,'  B.  *"  Qmit  'fuerit,'  B. 

■*•  •  fuerit  ita  quod  nee  procedere  potuerint  in  arbitrio,'  A.  '*'  *  Treheda,*  A. 

*"  Text  from  B.  ■"  •  in  parochia  Sancte  Crucis,'  A. 
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loco  in  Cattecreste  '^^  [corr.  Oattestrete]  et  ex  una  parte  possidet  Tycius 
f  undum  et  ex  alia  Sempronius  et  in  fronte  Gaius  et  ex  parte  posteriori  est 
via.publica. 

Extract  10.    Precautions  of  the  Papal  Chancery. 

Ad  boc  distingo.  Aat  littere  ^^  domini  pape  ^'^  redarguntur  super 
falsa  latinitate  :  tunc  reprobantur  .  .  .  et  ideo  est,  quia  tanta  maturitate 
docoquntur  et  per  tot  purgatoria  transeunt  quod  nichil  in  els  falsitatis 
potest  uel  debet  inueniri  .  .  .  sed  ne  locum  quidem  ullum  relinquant 
insidiis,  tot  oculis  spectata,  tot  insinuata  sensibus,  tot  insuper  in  tuto 
collocata  manibus,  quia  primo  transeunt  littere  domini  pape  per  minutam 
litteram,  secundo  per  grossam,*^  8**  per  bullam,  quarto  per  audienciam. 
Sed  priuate  littere  valent  licet  sit  ^*  in  eis  falsa  latinitas. 

Extract  11.    Drogheda's  debt  to  JRoaldus  or  Bedwaldus. 

^^^Libellusdesepulcro  violate.  Conqueror  de  N.  qui  uiolauit  sepulcmm 
patris  mei  lapides  amouendo,  unde  ilia  violacione  illata  est  michi  iniuria, 
vel  defuncto,  unde  interest  mea  in  c.,^^  que  peto  ex  edicto  [de]  sepulcro 
yiolato,  ff.  e.  1.  pretor,  in  prin.  [Dig.  47.  12.  8  pr.]  Libellus  accionis 
confessorie.  Conqueror  de  N.  qui  me  prohibet  ne  per  talem  fundum  in 
tali  loco  positum,  cuius  fines  sunt  tales,  per  quem  fundum  dico  ius  michi 
esse  agendi,  eundi,  unde  ne  me  prohibet  ago  contra  eum  et  propono  con- 
fessoriam :  (vel  sic)  qui  prohibet  me  ire  in  itinere  meo  quod  competit  michi 
per  fundum  suum  quod  est  michi  iter  habere,  et  quod  obscurat  edes  meas 
edes  suas  alcius  tollendo  contra  debitam  seruitutem  impositam,  et  ne  dicta 
fiant  propono  confessoriam.  £t  si  vicinus  velit  agere  ne  paciatur  predicta, 
potest  agere  ne  sustinet  et  proponere  negatoriam  sic  : — Conqueror  de  N. 
quiiniuste  vendicat  sibi  iusagendi,  eundi,iter  habendi,  item  mittendi  tignum 
et  consimiiia,  vel  predicta  vendicet,  ago  contra  eum  et  propono  negatoriam 
(ut  plenius  per  totum  tractatum  est  ff.  de  seruit.),  Ab  illo  loco  in  rubrica  de 
diuersa  composicione  libellorum  usque  hue  super  ediciones  domini  Bowaldi 
breuiter  extracte  cum  addicionibus,  que  non  habent  hodie  locum  et  maxime 
in  partibus  istis  nisi  cum  adiectione  cuiusdam  cautele  quam  recitaui  supra 
in  X.  cautela  aduocatorum :  ^^  et  prima  "^  que  dicuntur  de  mortuis 
et  sepulcris,  hoc  etiam  diligenter  retento,  quod  in  partibus  Anglie  non  est 
necesse  quod  accio  supponitur  in  libellq,  Extra,  de  iud,  dilecte.  fil.  prior 
(c.  2,  X.  2.  1  ^%  et  [corr.  ut]  fecit  dominus  Bedwaldus,  sed  nee  eorum 
factum  proponitur  plenius  quam  ipse  B.  proposuit,  ut  dixi  supra  de  arte 
libellorum,  sed  ne  quia  possit  me  arguere  de  ignorancia,  ideo  inserui  pre- 
dictos  libellos,  et  habent  locum  tota  die  in  curia  regia,  ecclesiastica 
nequaquam  propter  regias  prohibiciones.    sed  quia  in  causis  ecclesiasticis 

"•  Omit  •  in  Caiteoresie/  A.  "»  Insert  *  sunt/  B.  ■**  Insert  *  que/  B. 

*^  They  are  first  minuted  and  then  engrossed.  **^  Omit  *  sit»*  A. 

"*>  Text  from  A ;  B  is  diverging,  as  will  be  remarked  below. 

***  The  '  centum  aureorum  '  of  the  Digest. 

^^  Full  stop  and  capital  letter.  The  'cautela*  in  question  is  that  a  royal  pio- 
hibition  may  be  evaded  by  an  action  which  professedly  makes  for  the  spiritual  cor- 
rection of  the  defendant,  while  in  reality  it  seeks  for  money  or  money*s  worth. 

"•  This  can  hardly  be  right. 

***  Alexander  III  to  English  judgei.  William's  point  seems  to  be  that  stated  in 
the  summary  of  this  deeretal : '  Nomen  actionis  in  libello  exprimere  pars  non  cogitiir ; 
^•bet  tamen  factum  ita  olare  proponere,  at  ex  60  ioa  agendi  eolligatar.' 
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sponsalia  [corr.  spiritualia  9\  ideo  sequitur  de  sponsali  [carr.  spiritnalibnB] 
forma  libellorum. 

Apparently  Drogheda,  having  come  to  the  point  where  models 
for  libelli  (statements  of  claim)  must  be  given,  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  Eoaldus  and  copied  a  large  number  of  formulas  from  it* 
These  are  of  the  most  purely  temporal  kind,  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
nothing  ecclesiastical  about  them.  At  the  point. that  he  has  thexi 
reached  the  two  Caias  MSS.  begin  to  diverge.  The  text  in  B 
continues  to  give  many  more  libelli  of  this  non-ecclesiastical  kind, 
including  a  lihellus  in  a  criminal  suit  which  is  supposed  to  be 
dated  in  1262,  and  to  bear  also  the  regnal  year  of  some  emperor. 
That  text  then  stops  short  in  the  middle  of  a  formula.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  text  in  A  introduces  the  passage  which  has  here  been 
printed,  and  this  is  followed  by  many  libelli  which  have  an  ecclesi- 
astical flavour.  We  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  B  represents  a 
first  draft  of  the  book ;  that  Drogheda  took  over  from  an  earlier 
writer,  perhaps  a  foreigner,  a  great  mass  of  formulas  which  imply 
that  the  whole  of  '  the  civil  law,'  as  understood  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  can  be  enforced ;  and  that  he  subsequently  reflected  that 
he  was  overloading  his  treatise  with  stuff  that  would  be  very  useless 
in  England.  So,  we  may  suppose,  he  determined  to  cut  short  the 
tale  of  non-ecclesiastical  libelli,  to  apologise  for  introducing  any  of 
them,  and  to  supply  a  set  of  more  useful,  because  more  ecclesiastical 
formulas.  He  will  retain  some  of  the  libelli  which  deal  with  pnre 
temporalities,  lest  any  one  should  accuse  him  of  ignorance  {ne  quis 
2)088it  me  arguerc  de  ignorancia).  Also  by  means  of  a  cautela  which 
will  conceal  their  temporal  character  they  may  be  of  use  to  practi- 
tioners in  our  ecclesiastical  courts.  Also  he  seems  to  think  that 
practitioners  in  the  king*s  court  may  find  them  serviceable,  and  it 
is  true  that  some  of  these  libcUi  are  not  unlike,  though  they  are 
vaguer  and  laxer  than  the  '  counts '  or  *  declarations '  to  which  the 
royal  justices  listen. 

If  we  suppose  some  such  change  of  plan,  then  it  seems 
possible  that  MS.  B  traces  its  origin  to  a  MS.  which  Drogheda 
put  on  one  side  when  he  saw  that  the  change  was  necessary. 
MS.  A  goes  a  good  way  further;  it  does  not  come  to  an  end 
until  the  defendant  is  taking  his  exceptiones. 

From  Bethmann-Hollweg's  silence  I  should  infer  that  the 
Luxemburg  MS.  said  nothing  of  Boaldus  or  Bedwaldus,  and  of 
him  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything. 

Extract  12.    Drogheda  as  a  representative  of  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury, 

A  certain  knight  is  supposed  to  present  a  clerk  to  R,  [Robert 
Grosseteste  ?]  bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  letters  of  presentation  con- 
tain the  following  clause :  et  quia  non  Jit  iniuria  ei  a  quo  appeUatur^ 
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hh'o  appdht  pro  tun'  patnmatns  wu'/,  ct  emissa  appeUarkwe  ttc  quid 
in  pniiithviitni  mei  rrl  presenfati  Jlatf  sedfiti  aposiolh'tim  appetlo  lel 
ad  (nintlt'm  [corr.  Edmumlum  ?]  arrhujmcopum  Cantnariensem.  Tlie 
clerk,  being  rejected  by  the  bishop,  seeks  tlie  tuitio  ol  Canterbury 
pemling  the  appeal.     Upon  this  comes  the  following  formula : 

'  H.'**^  dei  gracia  episcopus  Cantuarieneis  diecreto  viro  Magiatro  W*  de 
D  roc  bed  a  regent  i  in  Oxonia  sal  u  tern  ^  Qoerelam  talis  clerioi  recepimna 
contiaentem  quod  cum  esset  presentatus,  .  .  .  episcopus  •  *  ♦  eundem 
clericum  ♦  ,  *  admittere  recusavit,  propter  q^iod  sedem  apostolicam  et 
no3tram  tuicionem  appellaiiit ;  et  quia  ad  iioa  pertinet  appellociones 
legitime  interpositas  tuerit  ideo  mandamus  quatenus  de  dicta  appellacione 
cognoseatis,  et  si  noueritis  rite  esse  lactam  amium  ad  prosequendum 
candem  eidem  prefigatis.    Datum  etc/ 

Extract  18,     Validity  of  papal  rescripts.     Use  of  the  *  ;*on  obstante*' 

Queritur  si  rescriptum  fuerit  impetratum  contra  ius  commune,  an 
\mleat,  Et  uidetur  quod  sic,  ut  ff;'*'  de  L  et  consti,  L  ult.  [C.  1,  14,  12], 
ubi  dicitur  quod  au^biguitates  iudicumsunt  amputande,  ita  quod  disputare 
non  debeat  de  imperialibus  rescriptis  :  immo  iniuriam  facit  qui  super  ilia 
disputat,  lit  C.  dc  sumnui  iri*  1.  1  [C.  L  1.  1]  :  immo  sacrilegus  concetur, 
ut  C.  dc  mcri,  1.  1  disputari  [C.  9.  29.  2]  et  xix  di.  o»  in  fu^jnoiiam  [c*  3. 
Dist.  19]  I  quo  cauetur  quod  nuUi  fas  contradicere  apostolicis  preceptisi  efe 
c.  1.  di.  c.  si  quis  2Jres%^er  c,  §  sequenti  :^^^^  et  hoc  quod  dominus 
papa  tutor  est  cauonum  et  decretalium,  ut  xiiii.  q.  c.  sancimus  [§  0  diet* 
Grat.  post  c.  IG,  C.  25.  qu.  2  ?],  immo  sacrileguui  repwtat  qui  litteris  suia 
obi  lira  t,  ut  xvii,  q,  iiii,  c.  iiemin^m  [c.  B0»  C.  17.  qu*  4],  immo  ipsius  est 
interpretare^*"'  si  quid  uideat  sibi  ambipuum,  quia  ipsiua  fuit  coiiderer^**  ut 
flf,  de  pretor,  stipu,  K  in  preto.  [Dig.  4(>.  5.  9]  et  xi.  q.  i.  c.  si4;ut  §  ex  hiis 
[diet.  Grat.  post  c*  80,  C.  IL  qu.  1],  et  maxime  cum  ille  sit  canonum 
tutor.  In  contrarium  uidetur  quod  non  ualeat,  ut  C.  de  jyrccibus  imp,  off, 
1.  rtscripta  [C.  1.  19.  7]  et  xv.  q,  ii.  c.  dicenti  §  uuiversa  [§  8  diet.  Grat. 
post  e.  10,  C,  25.  qu.  2J  et  c.  rescripta  [c»  15  e.  qu,]  et  C.  de  inof,  1.  aiquando 
[C.  8,  2B.  35],  ubi  dicitur  quod  non  est  uerisimile  quod  dominus  imperator 
unico  verbo  uelit  omnia  iura  subuertere  :  sic  nee  unico  rescripto  ^  et  C. 
de  adop.  nee  amis  [C  8.  47.  10.  §  4  ?]  et  C.  de  precibus  imper,  offe,  1. 
qumiem  [C.  1.  19.  2]  et  C.  de  testa,  L  si  testavientum  [C.  6.  23.  10], 
Bolucio  :  Ad  hoc  distinguo  an  est  rescriptum  contrarium  iuri  naturali,  et 
tunc  non  est  procedendum,  ut  in  preallegata  lege  rescripta  cum  siiis 
similibus.  uel  contra  euuangelia,  nee  tunc,  ut  xxv.  q.  i.  c.  sttnt  qnidam 
[c.  G,  C  25.  qu.  1]  et  xv.  di.  c.  licet  [c.  5,  C.  IG.  qu,  3?],  ant  iuri 
pontificali,  et  tunc  subdistingo.  ant  continetur  *  non  obstante  iure  tali/  et 
tunc  non^**  valet,  ut  ff.  ne  quid  in  loco  pupUco^  1.  ii.  §  si  quid  apmtcipe 
[Dig.  43.  8.  2  §  IG]  ;  uel  non  continetur  et  est  modicum  dampnum,  et 
tunc  valet,  ut  in  preallegata  lege  quocieus  cum  suis  simihbua  :  si  autem 

»••  Thi»  ialtial  cannot  «tancl  for  any  real  arclibishop  of  the  age  to  which  the 
MS.  belonffs.  It  mj\y  have  b«en  miHcopietl.  Apparently  the  Luiemburg  MS.  has  *  E/ 
which  woyUl  wtand  lor  St.  Edrntincl  (1234-1240). 

•*'  Clearly  the  reference  should  be  to  the  Code.  ■"  Unidentified. 

"*•  •  inlerprotftri/  A.  '**  '  contere/  A. 

"^  It  eeemB  evident  that  this  '  non  *  BhoiiUl  be  omitted. 
VOL.    XII. — KO,    XLVIII.  V;  \i 
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maximum  dampnum,  non  est  procedendum,  immo  consolendos  est  ille  a 
quo  emanauit  rcscriptum,  ut  in  preallegata  lege  in  pretor.  et  in  Extra,  de 
off.  del.  c.  sam  et  c.  ex  parte  [cc.  2.  12,  X.  1.  29]  et  in  Aut.  ut  nulli  iud. 
§  ex  hoc  vero,  coll.  ix  [Const.  128.  cap.  6.] 

Extract  14.    Litigation  at  Oxford. 

^^^  Precentor  Herefordieet  eiusdemteshaurius  uiro  uenerabili  et  discieto 
archidiacono  Oxonie  salutem  in  domino.  In  causa  que  uertitor  coram  nobifl 
a  sedo  apostolica  del[egatis]  inter  W.  rectorem  ecclesie  de  Baselei  et  W. 
uicarium  eiusdcm  ecclesie  in  ecclesia  Beate  Marie  Oxonie  in  crastino  Sanoti 
Michaelis  interesse  non  possumus,  ideo  uices  nostras  dictis  die  et  loco  corn- 
mittimus,  racionem  habituri  quicquid  dictis  die  et  loco  iosticia  mediante 
in  dicta  causa  egeritis,  reseruata  nobis  et  iudicio  nostro  et  abbate  de 
Chame  '^^  sentencia  diffinitiva  in  eadem  causa. 

Extract  15.    Litigation  at  Oxford. 

^^'^  Quidam  impetrauit  ad^^^  priorem  Sancte  Fretheswyde  et  ad 
decanum  Oxonie,  et  cum  sederet  prior  pro  tribunal!  clericus  eiusdem 
prestat  patrocinium  pro  parte  actrice.  propter  quod  pars  rea  recusabat 
ipsum  priorem  tanquam  suspectum.  Queritur  an  possit.  Et  uidetnr 
quod  sic  .  .  •  In  contrarium  uidetur  quod  propter  hoc  non  debet  repelli 
.  .  •  Solucio :  Ad  hoc  dico  quod  propter  hoc  non  est  recusandas  •  •  • 

Extract  IG.    End  of  the  Fragment. 

The  longer  manuscript  (A)  ends  with  a  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  rector  of  a  church  may  study  (audire)  the  civfl  law. 
This  depends  on  the  meaning  borne  by  the  word  perscnatus  in  the 
famous  Super  specula  (c.  10,  X.  3.  60).  Drogheda  holds  that 
personatus  is  the  name  of  a  dignity  not  of  an  office,  unde  rector 
audire  potest.  He  fortifies  his  exposition  of  the  decretal  by  a 
citation  of  '  ff.  de  tritico  et  uino  et  oleo  1.  ult.  [Dig.  88.  6.  18]  *  and 
his  work  breaks  off  with  the  words  et  dixi  svpra  in  questione  octaua. 
A  column  and  a  half  of  parchment  are  left  blank.  On  the  next 
folio,  tlio  first  of  a  new  quire,  a  new  treatise  begins.  The 
Luxemburg  and  Tours  MSS.  seem  to  break  off  at  exactly  this  same 
place  ;  and  the  Tours  MS.  has  an  Explicit  summu  aurea. 

'•*  1^.  has  already  come  to  an  end.  ■"  Correct  *  Thame.' 

"*  ]J.  has  already  come  to  an  end. 

'*"  An  elliptical  phrase.    A  certain  man  had  obtained  papal  letters  addressed  to 
the  prior  and  dean  and  delegating  a  cause  to  theuu 
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Venetian  Despatches  on  the  Armada 
and  its  Results 

rilHE  editor  of  the  latest  volume  of  the  *  Calendar  of  Venetian  State 
X  Papers '  *  indicates  in  his  preface  the  main  subjects  in  English 
history  which  receive  illustration.  These  are,  first,  the  courtship 
of  EUzabeth  and  Alen9on,  and  the  effect  of  Mary  Stuart's  execution 
upon  Anglo-French  relations ;  secondly,  the  naval  operations 
which  culminated  in  the  Armada ;  thirdly,  the  missions  of  William 
Hcurborne  and  Edward  Barton  to  the  Porte.  Of  these  sections  the 
first  is  the  least  important.  The  despatches  add  little  to  the  tire- 
some love-tale  ;  indeed,  the  French  papers  are  inferior  in  interest, 
except  some  few  which  discuss  the  attitude  of  Henri  III  towards 
the  threatened  Armada.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  convenient 
to  treat  the  disaffection  of  Portugal  as  a  separate  subject.  This, 
both  in  the  present  and  the  future,  was,  or  should  have  been,  of 
supreme  importance,  and  the  illustrative  despatches  find  their 
climax  or  anticlimax  in  the  English  attack  on  Lisbon. 

Mr.  Horatio  Brown,  Uke  a  true  Venetian,  looks  towards  the  Levant 
rather  than  the  Atlantic.  He  regards  the  missions  of  Harborne  and 
Barton  as  the  most  important  feature  of  his  volume.'  From  an  im- 
mediate political  point  of  view  they  were  resultless,  for  the  great 
Turkish  fleet  never  made  its  diversion  in  Spanish  waters.  Yet  none 
can  trace  without  interest,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  the 
beginnings  of  that  alliance,  which,  in  the  sultan's  words,  '  shall 
endure  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  world  '  (No.  869).  The  arrival 
of  Harborne  at  the  Porte  produced  from  the  first  a  curious  political 
tangle.  That  the  English  flag  should  be  recognised,  that  EngUsh- 
men  should  trade  and  negotiate  for  themselves,  was  destructive  of 
the  diplomatic  traditions  and  commercial  monopoly  which  the 
French  and  Venetian  ambassadors  stubbornly  upheld.  But  as 
France  grew  weaker  and  Spain  more  threatening  the  political 
interests  of  English  and  French  envoys  began  to  coincide.  In 
April  1586  De  Lancombe  spoke  seriously  to  his  Venetian  colleague 
on  the  project  for  a  division  of  the  world  between   Spain  and 

»  The,  Calendar  of  Slate  Papers,  Venetian,  ir>Sl-1691.  Edited  by  Horatio  F. 
Brown.     (liOndon  :  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.    1S94.) 

'  [On  these  missions  reference  may  be  made  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Edwin  Pears,  on 
*  The  Spanish  Armada  and  the  Ottoman  Porte/  which  was  published  in  this  Rctiew, 
viu.  439-466  (1893).— Ed.  E.  H.  R.] 
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Turkey.  '  The  balance  of  power,'  he  said,  '  is  not  an  equilibriam ; 
things  go  ill  thus.'  And  so  the  Frenchman  endeavoured  to  support 
the  hostile  attitude  of  Elizabeth  towards  Spain,  to  which  the 
Venetian  replied  with  few  and  cautious  words.  On  the  death  of 
Henri  III  De  Lancombe  became  a  Leaguer,  and  therefore  on  all 
grounds  opposed  to  England.  The  validity  of  his  commission  was, 
however,  now  denied,  and  Turkish  favour  turned  towards  Navarre. 
Elizabeth  and  Henri  IV  were  acting  in  concert,  and  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  rather  to  aid  the  latter  than  the  former ;  once  again  it 
was  to  be  welcomed  in  a  French  port,  Toulon  or  Marseilles,  or 
should  occupy  the  Savoyard  harbour  of  Villefranche. 

The  capadan  pasha  also  found  himself  torn  in  two.  A  renegade 
from  Catholicism,  he  had  a  cathoUc  hatred  for  protestants  and  a 
personal  dislike  for  Harborne,  with  whom  he  came  to  actual  blows 
in  the  grand  vizier's  presence.  But  he  was  also  violently  anti- 
Spanish,  and  ambitious  to  increase  Turkish  power  in  the  western 
Mediterranean  (No.  315).  The  spice  trade,  morever,  was  reverting  to 
its  old  route  by  the  Bed  Sea  to  Cairo  and  the  Levant.  This  the 
Spaniards  strove  to  remedy  by  building  a  fort  opposite  Aden,  which 
would  command  the  approach  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  ruin  the  spice 
trade,  and  endanger  the  Mecca  pilgrimage.  Hence  the  project  of 
a  Suez  Canal  was  revived,  to  enable  a  Turkish  fleet  to  scour  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  French  envoy  stimulated  the  Turkish  oflScials  in  this  fear 
of  Spanish  aggression  in  Africa  (No.  385),  while  the  Englishman 
accused  the  grand  vizier  of  being  influenced  by  Benaviste,  a  Jew  in 
Spanish  pay,  warning  the  sultan  that  he  should  not  rely  on  the  word 
of  papist  sovereigns,  for  the  pope  permitted  them  to  perjure  them- 
selves with  Mussulmans  when  it  suited  their  convenience  (No.  493). 

Later  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Venetian  bailo  to  draw  near 
England,  although  he  hated  English  influence  and  the  English 
envoy.  It  was  decided  that  the  Turkish  fleet  should  attempt  some 
enterprise,  but  the  Porte  was  divided  as  to  whether  this  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  Spain  in  the  western  or  at  that  of  Venice  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Here  the  disaffection  of  the  Cretans 
to  the  rule  of  the  republic  made  a  Turkish  occupation  of  the 
island  inevitable,  if  only  it  were  attempted.  Thus  Spanish  and 
Venetian  interests  were  once  more  deeply  divided,  as  after  the 
battle  of  Lepanto.  It  was  believed,  moreover,  that  Spain  coveted 
the  Venetian  territory  on  the  Italian  mainland.  Hence  it  became 
the  policy  of  the  Venetian  to  use  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  long- 
projected  Anglo-Turkish  combination  which  would  divert  to  the 
west  the  attention  of  both  the  Porte  and  Spain.  Of  this  project 
the  support  of  Don  Antonio's  dynasty  always  formed  a  part,  the 
exile  apparently  promising  to  hold  Portugal  as  a  fief  of  the  Porte. 

It  is  needless  here  to  dwell  upon  the  operations  of  Harborne 
and  Barton,  for  on  this  subject  the  editor's  preface  is  a  substantial 
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contribution  to  Anglo-Turkish  history,  founded  on  a  iivider  range  of 
Btudy  than  these  despatches  aSVird,  No  one  interested  in  the 
Iiistory  of  eastern  Europe  should  omit  to  read  thi.-^  admirahle 
monograph.  Apart,  however,  from  their  hearing  upon  English 
history,  the  dcspatclies  throw  much  light  upon  the  origins  of 
internal  decadence  at  the  Porte*  An  active  policy  is  found  to  he 
always  neutralised  hy  the  divisions  between  the  great  officials,  the 
grand  vizier,  the  eapadun  pasha,  the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  and 
the  sultanas  secretary.  The  influence  of  woman  is  gaining  ground ; 
it  becomes  alUimportant  to  win  the  sultana.^  Sinao  Pasha  com- 
plained that  his  fall  was  due  to  the  intrigues  of  *  a  whore/  The 
system  of  bttkshhh  has  become  universal,  and  the  success  of  the 
English  envoys  was  largely  due  to  their  superior  liberality. 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  sultan's  son-in-law,  agked  the  French  and 
Venetian  ambassadors  for  a  present  of  game.  This  was  refused, 
whereupon  Harborne  sent  an  offering  not  only  of  game,  but  of 
domestic  fowls.  The  Spanish  agent,  ^farigliani,  bribed  both  the 
grand  vizier  and  the  capadun  pasha,  yet  the  EngUshman  procured  his 
dismissal  throiigli  the  agency  of  the  sultan's  secretary  (Nos>  80t>,90K). 
The  Venetian  envoy  had  no  such  resources.  He  would  send  trilling 
presents  through  a  Jewess  to  the  sultana  (No.  66i5),  but  he  was  forced 
to  implore  his  government  for  a  large  bribe  to  the  grand  vizier  as 
the  best  means  of  keeping  the  Turk  out  of  the  Adriatic  (No.  1004), 
The  very  sultan  was  the  source  of  corruption. 

Talldng  of  tbe  avarice  of  the  sultan,  the  siliiar  said  that  if  he  con- 
tinued in  this  course  he  would  leave  a  worse  name  than  any  of  hia 
predecessors.  For  a  hundred  hales  of  skhis  he  bad  changed  his  mind 
about  the  Polish  war;  a  con  pie  of  clucks  and  a  few  thaltTs  had  prevented 
him  from  attiLckmg  Hungary,  The  silitar  ad^Hses  the  repubhc  to  send 
that  casket  which  the  sultan  has  frequently  asked  for  without  delay,  and 
reminds  me  that  when  despots  ask  tbey  mean  to  receive  (No*  1022). 

The  oriental  boasting  as  to  the  Porte*s  naval  force  already  con- 
trasts with  its  actual  inefficiency ;  apart  from  the  squadrons  of  the 
Barbary  states  it  was  of  little  real  service.  The  Porte  was  deceiving 
the  western  powers  ;  its  great  fleet  was  never  meant  to  sail. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  early  the  English  envoys,  without 
anyprerious  experience,  took  the  measure  of  the  Turkish  rulers  and 
the  veteran  emlmHsies  at  the  Porte.  They  tempted  away  the 
Venetian's  dragoman,  the  Frenchman's  copying  clerk.  Their  reserve 
stood  them  in  as  good  stead  as  their  corruption.  Two  Englishmen 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  Porte.  Lippomano,  craving  to  ascertain 
their  business,  invited  them  to  dinner,  no  small  effort  for  a  Venetian ; 
but  the  guests  ate  their  dinner  and  left  their  host's  curiosity  un- 
satisfied. Even  in  the  game  of  l>rag  the  French  envoy  was  at 
once  less  powerful  and  less  prudent  than  his  English  rival.  He 
insisted  that  much  of  the  sultan's  greatness  was  due  to  the  aid 
'  Tbk  IB  the  term  cmplojcd  in  the  text  for  the  sultan's  chief  wife. 
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more  light  on  the  doubts,  the  difficulties,  the  delays  of  the  great 
fleet.    It  proves  conclusively  that  the  Armada  was  beaten  before  it 
sailed,  and  that  every  man  of  judgment  knew  it.     As  early  as  1581 
there  was  a  bad  omen.  Sotomayor,  sent  to  dislodge  the  English  from 
the  Magellan  Straits,  could  only  man  his  fleet  with  the  vagabonds 
of  Seville ;  the  fleet  was  lost  and  there  seemed  no  possibility  of 
raising  another  (No.  52).   The  engineer  sent  to  report  on  the  defences 
of  the  English  coast,  previously  to  Mendoza's  expulsion,  stated  that 
the  forts  were  numerous  and  well  garrisoned.    Philip  was,  therefore, 
forced  to  swallow  the  insult  to  his  ambassador  (No.  198).    Gradenigo 
wrote  on   1  April  1584  that  Philip   would  not  embark  on   any 
important  enterprise  until  he  was  sure  of  the  attitude  of  Turkey 
(No.  207).     In  June,  however,  popular  opmion  that  an  attack  on 
England  was  intended  found  confirmation  in  the  sums  deposited 
with  the  Fuggers  for  raising  German  and  Italian  levies,  and  in  aj 
large  order  for  cannon  brass  at  Fontarabia,  while  English  captains | 
were  in  secret  communication  with  Philip  at  the  Escurial  (No.  229). 
In  the  summer  of  1585   the  expedition  seemed  near  at  hand. 
Guise  was  fully  employed  in  France,  and  the  fear  that  any  joint 
attack  on  England  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  house  of 
Guise  had  been  the  main  cause  of  Philip's  long  hesitation.    He 
was  now  inveighing  constantly  against  Elizabeth  (No.  286),  and  with 
good  reason,  as  Drake  was  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  Peruvian 
fleet  and  the  queen  was  accepting  the  protectorate  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    The  embargo  on  English  ships  in  June  was  almost  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war.     Gradenigo  from   Saragossa  and 
Dolfin  from  Paris  tell  in  different  forms  the  tale  of  the  English 
ship  which    resisted    the  embargo  at  Bilbao  and  sailed   away. 
According  to  the  former  the  magistrate  and  his  men  were  killed, 
while  the  latter  describes  the  officials  as  being  carried  off  to  London 
(Nos.  276,  278).  From  the  beginning  of  1586  Gradenigo's  despatches 
give  a  lively  picture  of  the  panic  and  flurry  caused  in  Spain  by 
Drake's  ravages  in  the  Indies ;  he  encloses  reports  from  Cape  de 
Verde,  Havana,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  among  them  a  vivid  story  of 
a  ship  captain  whose  person  was  stripped  to  the  shirt  and  his 
vessel  to  the  hull,  but  whom  the  corsairs  promised  to  make  a  rich 
man  if  he  would  sail  to  the  Magellan  and  the  mainland  (No.  807).   Of 
great  interest  is  a  copy  of  Santa  Cruz's  report  to  the  king  on  the 
mischief  which  Drake  might  effect  and  the  methods  of  meeting 
him  (No.  305).    A  little  later  a  summary  is  enclosed  of  the  admiral's 
first  estimate  of  the  numbers  required  for  an  attack  on  England 
(No.  831) .    This,  as  is  known  from  other  sources,  amounted  to  90,000 
men.    But  how  useless  were  such  schemes  is  proved  by  the  following 
extract  of  10  Jan.  1586  :— 

Orders  were  sent  to  Seville  to  arm  twelve  galleys,  to  be  added  to  the 
Lisbon  fleet ;  but  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  to  complete  these,  they  have 
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not  even  been  begun,  although  embargo  has  been  laid  on  other  foreign 
ships  for  this  purpose.  Nor  should  this  uneasiness  cause  surprise,  partly 
because  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  nation,  partly  beoanse  neither  in 
Seville  nor  in  Lisbon  is  there  such  good  order  as  to  allow  the  hope  of 
manning  a  fleet  in  eight  days.  Besides  the  king's  determination  to  see, 
to  understand,  to  deal  with  every  point  himself  is  the  source  of  constant 
delays,  and  prevents  the  completion  of  the  necessary  steps  to  meet  the  evil, 
which  is  thd  general  opinion,  and  in  fact  is  most  Berious  (No.  801). 

Drake,  writes  Gradenigo  more  than  once,  would  be  at  liberty 
to  work  his  will,  and  an  Armada  for  1686,  or  even  1687,  was  a  sheer 
impossibility.  Both  Venetian  and  Spanish  reports  dwell  on  the 
danger,  political  and  religious,  arising  from  the  humanity  of  the 
English  corsairs  to  the  natives  of  the  Indies  (Nos.  888,  887). 

Granvelle  at  this  time  was  insisting  on  securing  the  Irish  ports. 
But  Granvelle,  to  the  general  surprise,  was  not  consulted  on  the 
affair  of  Drake,  and  the  humiliation  contributed  to    his    death. 
Troops  were  being  raised,  but  they  were  raw  recruits,  the  sonm  of 
the  big  cities,  raised  by  force  and  kept  by  force  prisoners  in  the 
monasteries;  8,000  soon  dwindled  to  2,000  from  sickness   and 
desertion.    Elizabeth  meantime  could  man  every  ship  that  could 
take  the  sea.    By  July   1686  some  force  had  even  gathered  at 
Lisbon,  but  Gradenigo  believed  that  it  was  rather  with  a  view  to 
an  accord  than  to  actual  operations ;  Parma,  indeed,  had  already 
opened  negotiations.    To  the  end  the  slackness  of  the  Spanish 
officials  is  partly  ascribed  to  the  belief  that  the  Armada  was  meant 
to  frighten  rather  than  to  fight.    The  king,  however,  was  really 
roused.    He  did  not  know  all,  for  Idiaquez  dared  not  tell  him  of 
the  sack  of  Cartagena,  but  he  rose  from  his  chair  in  wrath  when 
he  heard  that  he  was  the  butt  in  comedies  played  before  the  queen. 
Deserting  for  the  moment  his  purely  personal  method,  he  sum- 
moned after  a  long  lapse  a  council  of  war.    Lippomano  contrived 
to  forward  to  Venice  the  secret  deliberations  of  this  body  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  a  direct  attack  on  England  (No.  392). 

The  return  of  Drake  to  England  caused  a  fresh  reaction.  The 
pope  had  always  said  that  Ireland  was  the  right  objective  and 
Drake's  absence  the  opportunity.  Now  that  the  opportunity  was 
lost,  this  was  the  comfortable  doctrine  usually  held  in  Spain.  *  So 
all  these  preparations  are  being  relaxed,'  writes  Lippomano  on 
18  Sept.  158U,  'or  carried  out  so  leisurely  that  the  queen  can 
easily  be  warned  of  all  that  is  going  on.  .  .  .  Drake  has  done  her  a 
better  service  by  returning  home  at  this  opportune  lAoment  than 
by  all  that  he  has  effected  in  the  Indies '  (No.  411).  Philip  took 
refuge  in  a  phrase ;  he  was  wont  to  excuse  the  slowness  of  his 
operations  by  saying,  '  The  king  and  time  will  do  everything  * 
(ihUL)  Much  sounder  was  Lippomano's  apophthegm, '  The  French, 
from  thinking  too  little,  often  fail ;  the  Spaniards,  from  thinking  too 
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much,  often  miBS  their  opportunity,  as  when  they  failed  to  attack 
Ireland  when  Drake  was  in  the  Indies.  Had  they  succeeded  in 
that,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  hour  of  punishment  had  btruek 
fur  the  queen  of  En;;huid  *  (No.  489).  *  The  Engltah  fleet/  he  added 
on  2G  Jan,  1587»  *  will  he  out  long  before  the  catholic  Armada* 
(No.  460). 

The  event  of  1587  was  Drake's  raid  on  Cadiz»  of  which 
Lippomano  encloses  an  official  account  (No.  513),  On  the  one  hand 
this  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people,  who  now  realised  the 
necessity  of  ofifensive  measures;  on  the  other  it  created  a  feelmg 
of  despair.  On  the  order  for  fresh  supplies  to  replace  those 
destroyed  by  Drake,  Lippomano  writes,  *  Every  one  thinks  that  all 
these  preparations  will  he  too  late,  and  only  the  good  fortune  of  the 
king  can  pull  him  through  at  a  pinch  '  (No.  512).  The  Spaniards 
now  recognised  that  tlie  English  guns  had  a  longer  range,  and 
their  ships  better  saihngqnalities  <No,  522),  Drake,  but  for  the  wind, 
thinks  Lippomano,  would  have  treated  Lisbon  like  Cadiz*  English 
squadrons  hovered  off  Gibraltar  and  St.  Vincent ;  the  Sicihan 
squadron  sailing  to  the  rendezvous  at  Lisbon  was  forced  to  put 
hack  to  Cartagena ;  no  ship  could  pass  St.  Vincent  without  being 
hoarded,  *  The  English  are  masters  of  the  sea,  and  hold  it  at  their 
discretion,  Lisbon  and  the  whole  coast  is,  as  it  were,  blockaded ' 
(No.  516),  Sugar  was  cheaper  in  London  than  in  Spain,  or  even  the 
Indies ;  a  pound  cost  five  reals  in  Madrid  and  half  a  real  in  England 
(No,  554)*  Aragon,  Catalonia*  and  Valencia  were  overrun  by  brigands, 
who  formed  an  organised  force.  The  government  promised  a  free 
pardon  if  they  would  join  the  Armada ;  this  measure  would  clear 
the  roads  and  swell  tlie  rolls  (No.  588),  Sailors  and  gunners  could 
not  be  found  save  by  impressing  them  from  French  ships  which  put 
into  Setubal  for  salt  (No,  5S9),  It  was  resolved  to  employ  for  the 
Armada  the  galleons  which  sliould  sail  for  the  Indies,  and  this 
implied  the  dislocation  of  commerce  and  the  loss  of  a  whole  year's 
Indian  revenues  to  the  crown  (No,  5*24),  Drake's  spies  were  reported 
to  be  swarming  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (No.  559),  The  council  of  state 
was,  indeed,  sitting  three  times  a  week,  after  not  having  met  for 
six  years  ;  Fliilip  was  sending  to  Simancas  fur  documents  relating 
to  his  claim  to  the  English  throne  (No*  567) ;  Santa  Cruz  wrote  to  the 
kin*,^  that  he  would  sail  on  20  Oct,  (No,  585).  '  The  king  is  deter- 
mined that  the  Armada  shall  sail  this  year,  for  he  heheves  that  the 
queen,  tempted  by  all  these  demonstrations »  will  be  the  more  ready 
to  come  to  terms '  {ihifL)  A  week  later,  on  12  Oct.,  disillusion 
was  complete,  Santa  Cruz  found  that  he  must  land  his  troops 
and  careen  and  caulk  his  ships ;  he  dared  not  tell  the  lung  the 
whole  truth,  but  did  all  he  could  to  put  off  from  week  to  week.  The 
king  was  resolute,  while  those  who  understood  naval  affairs  declared 
that  if  he  continued  in  his  resolve  he  would  only  succeed  in  losing 
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at  court  were  sending  him  to  his  grave.  It  is,  indeed,  a  death  to  be 
deeply  lamented,  and  perhaps  as  time  goes  on  the  loss  will  be  seen  to  be 
even  greater  than  it  looks  (No.  629). 

It  is  clear  from  the  despatches  that  the  Spaniards  never 
regarded  their  Armada  as  invincible;  it  sailed  amid  fears  and 
prayers  rather  than  amid  popular  exaltation.  At  Rome  and  at 
Paris  its  failure  was  regarded  as  almost  certain.  Mocenigo,  to  give 
one  example,  wrote  on  18  April  1588  from  France — 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  king  of  Spain,  although  most  justly 
angered,  will  not,  from  desire  of  vengeance,  entrust  to  the  issue  of  a 
doubtful  battle  the  quiet  and  freedom  of  so  many  of  his  states  and  king- 
doms ;  for  he  very  well  knows  how  much  consideration  ought  to  be  paid 
to  such  a  fleet  as  the  EngUsh,  both  on  account  of  its  size  and  because 
the  Enghsh  are  men  of  another  mettle  from  the  Spaniards,  and  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  being  above  all  the  western  nations  expert  and  active  in  all 
naval  operations,  and  great  sea-dogs.  .  .  .  Fighting  as  they  are  for  their 
country,  their  faith,  their  children,  they  will  carry  themselves  with  all 
their  wonted  pertinacity,  as  indeed  they  declare  that  they  intend  to  do. 
In  that  case  the  issue  will  be  as  it  may  seem  to  God.  The  survivors, 
however,  will  be  so  scanty  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  enemy  being 
able  to  approach  the  English  coast,  which  is  fully  prepared  for  any 
eventuality,  while  if  the  English  are  successful  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
queen  will  acquire  such  fame  and  glory  that  the  fruits  of  the  victory  will 
continue  to  appear  greater  and  greater  as  time  goes  on  (No.  648). 

On  the  actual  operations  of  the  Armada  the  despatches  add 
little  to  the  documents  published  in  Duro's '  La  Armada  Invencible.' 
Among  the  more  interesting  letters  are  those  of  Mocenigo  from 
France  of  11,  16,  19  Aug.  and  9  Sept.,  reports  of  Parma  to  Rome, 
written  on  12  Aug.,  and  to  Madrid  on  10  Aug.  A  despatch  of 
29  Sept.  encloses  a  private  letter  from  a  friend  of  the  ambassador's 
on  board  the  fleet.'*  A  useful  despatch  from  Lippomano  of  22  Oct. 
(No.  765)  describes  the  losses  off  the  Irish  coast,  and  refers  to  the 
criticisms  on  the  bad  generalship  and  timidity  of  Medina  Sidonia. 
More  novel  to  the  English  reader  will  be  Lippomano's  despatches, 
which  vividly  portray  the' alternations  of  hope  and  fear  in  Spahi 
until  the  fate  of  the  fleet  was  definitely  known. 

The  storm  of  19  and  20  June  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  of  ill 
omen.  'This  news,'  writes  the  ambassador  on  2  July,  'has 
disturbed  the  king,  who  passes  day  and  night  in  prayer,  though 
suffering  from  gout  in  the  hand.  Spain  is  full  of  processions, 
austerities,  fasting,  and  devotion  '  (No.  680).  Three  days  later  Lippo- 
mano reports  that  the  supplies  intended  for  eight  months  were 

*  This  letter  confirms  the  statements  of  several  accounts  printed  by  Daro  that  the 
ships  lost  in  the  fight  o£F  Qravelines  were  three.  Two  were  the  galleons '  S.  Felipe*  and 
'  S.  Mattco ;  *  the  third  is  here  stated  to  be  the  Biscayan  *  Maria  Juan/  whose  fate  is 
not  given  in  the  valuable  list  published  by  Professor  Laughton  in  the  documents 
printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society. 
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almost  consumed,  that  the  contractor,  Duarte,  was  guilty  of  fraud, 
that  biscuits,  cheese,  and  salt  meat  had  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Drake  was  believed  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  with  180 
ships  full  of  fight. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  king  is  very  much  disturbed,  so  that  every 
rifle  annoys  him ;  he  grants  audience  to  none,  nor  dares  any,  however 
high  in  favour  or  however  intimate,  address  him  any  more.  The  court  is 
all  gloomy ;  the  larger  part  of  the  council  of  state  and  war  are  ill ; 
Don  Juan  d'Idiaquez  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  eyesight.  His  majesty 
has  suspended  all  payments  of  any  sort  soever  for  two  months,  even 
salaries,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  affect  the  Armada.  There  is 
some  grumbling,  especially  as  they  fear  that  the  two  months  may  be 
spread  over  the  whole  period  of  this  campaign  (No.  684). 

The  writer,  indeed,  wondered  what  induced  Philip  to  insist, 
against  his  natural  temper,  on  giving  battle  to  the  English,  who 
were  known  to  await  it  with  eager  courage ;  it  was  believed  that  he 
must  have  secret  understandings  which  would  fail  if  there  were 
delay,  or  that  the  expenses  of  a  million  of  gold  a  month  could  not 
be  supported  ;  already  the  greatest  mischief  was  being  done  to 
subjects  and  merchants,  for  goods  were  being  taken  out  of  their  very 
houses,  and  without  payment  (Nos.  687,  708).  Mendoza's  *  pack  of 
Spanish  lies '  forwarded  from  France  restored  momentary  confidence, 
but  this  was  destroyed  by  the  news  which  leaked  out  of  Parma's 
despatch  of  18  Aug.  Every  one  now  augured  ill  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  and  believed  that  even  if  the  defeat  of  8  Aug.  were 
not  repeated  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  any  further  opera- 
tions in  1588  without  ruining  the  fleet  and  jeopardising  the  army  in 
Flanders.  Yet  delay  was  equally  ruinous,  for  the  king  had  drainetl 
the  country  of  men  and  material.  Hence  no  line  of  action  could 
be  definitely  decided,  and  the  government's  only  remedies  were  to 
suppress  bad  news  and  colour  it  as  they  pleased,  detaining  letters  to 
private  individuals,  and,  secondly,  to  continue  with  fervour  prayers 
and  processions.  Every  one's  tongue  was  loosened ;  Santa  Cruz, 
formerly  condemned,  was  now  lauded  to  the  skies ;  the  duke  of 
Parma  shared  the  blame  with  Medina  Sidonia ;  nobles  and  courtiers 
in  great  disgust  cried  out  upon  the  king  for  acting  solely  on  the 
advice  of  Idiaquez  and  Mora,  for  embarking  all  by  himself  on  an 
enterprise  so  difficult  of  execution  that  it  might  bring  ruin  on  the 
kingdom.  The  ambassador  casts  in  this  despatch  grave  doubt  on 
the  well-known  stories  of  Philip's  imperturbability. 

It  is  a  blessing  that  the  bad  news  did  not  reach  Spain  while  the  king 
was  suffering  from  fever,  for  though  he  professes  to  allow  no  occurrence 
to  disturb  his  equanimity,  yet  this  war  moves  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove 
clearly  that  on  other  occasions  he  was  only  acting,  and  that  now  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  perhaps  because  this  war  is  entirely  conducted  by  himself 
alone,  and  that  it  should  not  succeed  brings  to  light  all  his  anxiety 
(No.  782). 
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On  17  Sept.  tbe  king  and  his  ministers  were  in  high  spirits,  for 
Mendoza  had  written  that  the  Engliish  fleet  bad  been  beaten  off 
Scotland,  tbat  only  tbirty  sbips  had  returned  to  tbe  Tbames,  and 
those  roughly  bandied,  that  tbe  queen  and  all  England  were  in  a 
panic,  and   tbat  mutinies  had  broken  out  in  the  English  army. 

*  We  only  know,'  significantly  adds  Lipponiano,  '  what  is  published 
here,  and  all  letters  and  despatches  pass  into  the  bands  of  tbe  king 
and  Idiat|uez  only'  (No,  1*3S).  On  28  Sept.  Zuniga  arrived  with 
authentic  news  from  Medina  Hidonia,  and  on  1  Oct*  the  battered 
ships  were  stragghng  into  Galician  ports.     Misery  was  untold. 

As  no  one  is  paid,  as  the  king  gives  no  audience  and  does  not  despatch 
business,  tbe  cry  of  bis  people  goes  up  to  heaven  ;  and  Father  Marian 
Azzari,  who  speaks  very  frankly,  said  to  the  king  the  other  day  that 
although  his  prayera  and  processions  w^ere  very  good  things,  yet  it  was 
certain  that  God  gave  ear  to  other  voices  before  his.    When  the  long  asked, 

*  What  voices  ?  '  Father  Marian  replied,  '  Those  of  the  poor  oppressed  who 
stay  about  tbe  court  in  pain  without  being  paid  and  without  having  their 
busines^s  attended  to  '  (No.  747). 

The  despatches  from  Rome  in  relation  to  tbe  Armada  deserve 
mention*  Gregory  XIII  was  in  earnest,  and  his  death  punished 
Philip  for  his  hesitation  to  avaU  himself  of  the  pope's  support. 
Sixtus  V  was  no  friend  to  Spain,  and  no  man  gauged  more 
accurately  the  respective  abibty  of  Philip  and  Eliiaahetb,  He  told 
Gritti  in  May  1586  that  he  had  foreseen  Drakt;*8  success,  and  that 
he  bad  warned  the  Spanish  ambassador  that  bis  master  should 
make  preparations  at  once,  instead  of  allowing  tbe  enemy  to  inter- 
cept bis  commerce  and  seize  bis  islands,  and  then  to  begin  to  pay 
attention  after  the  deed  was  done  ;  so  too  in  Flanders,  because 
the  king  had  not  put  out  his  strength  at  once  the  war  had  dragged 
on  until  he  had  spent  more  than  all  the  Low  Countries  put  together 
were  worth  (No.  349) .  The  poi>e's  sympathy  for  Elizabeth  is  a  whole- 
some corrective  to  modern  depreciation. 

She  ia  a  great  woman,  and  were  ahe  only  catholic  she  would  be  without 
her  match,  and  we  should  esteem  her  highly.  She  omita  nothing  in  tbe 
government  of  her  kingdom,  and  is  now  endeavouring  by  way  of  Con- 
Btantinople  to  divert  the  king  from  his  enterprise.  The  king  has  prepared 
his  Armada,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is  so  slow  in  resolution  that  we  have  no 
idea  when  he  will  cariy  his  project  into  effect,  nor  do  we  see  what  he  can 
do,  for  the  queen  has  140  ships  at  sea  ;  she  is  fortified,  and  has  had  every 
opportunity  to  fortify.  The  king,  on  the  contrary,  has  lost  20,000  men 
(who  went  to  protect  the  fleet),  partly  through  want,  partly  through  bad 
government.     We  do  not  know  what  wdl  be  the  issue  {No.  040). 

On  19  March  1588  Sixtus  repeated  his  panegyric. 

Just  look  liow^  well  she  governs  ;  she  is  only  a  woman,  only  miatresa 
of  half  ui  island,  and  yet  she  makes  herself  feared  by  Spain,  by  Francet 
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by  the  empire,  by  all.    She  enriches  her  kingdom  by  Spanish  booty, 
besides  depriving  Spain  of  Holland  and  Zealand  (No.  G42). 

Even  when  the  Armada  had  sailed,  Sixtus  set  much  store  by 
the  plack  and  good  fortune  of  Drake ;  the  king  should  have  taken 
his  advice  and  attacked  in  September  1587,  when  Elizabeth  was 
unprepared  and  unarmed;  then  he  might  have  achieved  with 
small  forces  what  he  perhaps  now  would  not  effect  with  great. 
*  But  the  king  of  Spain  is  old,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  his 
being  able  to  change  his  nature,  and  we  must  just  put  up  with 
him  as  he  is'  (No.  686).  Again  on  20  Aug.  he  spoke  yet  more 
frankly. 

The  king  goes  trifling  with  this  Armada  of  his,  but  the  queen  acts  in 
earnest.  Were  she  only  a  catholic  she  would  be  our  best-beloved,  for 
she  is  of  great  worth.  Just  look  at  Drake.  Who  is  he  ?  What  forces  has 
he  ?  And  yet  he  burnt  twenty-five  of  the  king's  ships  at  Gibraltar,  and  as 
many  more  at  Lisbon ;  he  has  robbed  the  flotilla  and  sacked  San  Domingo. 
His  reputation  is  so  great  that  his  countrymen  flock  to  him  to  share  his 
booty.  We  are  sorry  to  say  it,  but  we  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  this 
Spanish  Armada,  and  fear  some  disaster  (No.  717). 

On  hearing  Parma's  report  the  pope  exclaimed,  'The  queen  of 
England  has  no  need  of  the  Turk  to  help  her.  Have  you  heard 
how  Drake  has  offered  battle  to  the  Armada  ?  With  what  courage  ! 
Do  you  think  he  showed  any  fear  ?  He  is  a  great  captain  *  (No.  729). 
Sixtus  seldom  concealed  his  contempt  for  Philip ;  it  is  small  wonder 
that  on  the  pope's  death  Contariui  wrote  from  Spain,  *  The  more 
the  pope's  death  is  considered  here  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction 
which  it  gives.  It  is  said  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
succeed  who  will  prove  more  hostile  to  Spain  '  (No.  968). 

Philip  regarded  the  disasters  of  the  Armada  as  only  a  tempo- 
rary check ;  he  was  resolved  to  renew  his  attack  in  1589.  But 
resolutions  do  not  create  navies.  In  Spain  there  was  deep  de- 
pression, and  public  opinion  was  in  favour  of  purely  defensive 
measures.  Philip,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
disasters  were  due 

not  to  the  ability  of  the  enemy,  nor  to  unfavourable  weather,  but  rather 
to  the  want  of  courage  shown  by  his  officers.  He  declares  that  if  they 
lost  fighting  instead  of  flying— for  one  must  call  it  flying  when  they  showed 
no  heart  for  the  fight— he  would  have  considered  all  his  expenses  and 
labour  well  invested  (No.  765). 

There  were  gloomy  anticipations  for  the  future. 

Every  one  is  agreed  that  prayers  for  the  king's  hfe  are  needed,  for, 
though  he  maintains  the  contrary,  he  is  really  deeply  wounded  by  these 
disasters.  Should  he  die  at  this  time  of  war,  while  the  prince  is  so  young, 
the  grandees  and  people  so  ill  content,  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Portugal 
so  disaffected,  the  council  of  state  so  feeble,  serious  misfortunes  might 
arise,  as  I,  who  am  living  on  the  spot,  know  full  well.    For  the  whole  ia 
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held  together  by  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  the  king  ;  and  were  he  to 
die  everything  would  fall  into  confusion  and  danger  (No.  7G5), 

Men,  ships,  and  money  were  all  wanting.  Only  5,000  men  survived 
from  tho  Armada,  and  these  were  rotting  like  sheep.  There 
were  no  artillerymen  even  for  the  coast  defence.  Such  troops 
as  were  in  Spain  would  sack  the  country,  it  was  feared,  from  want 
of  pay  ;  the  oflScers  threatened  to  take  service  with  Navarre.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  there  were  positively  no  sailors  left,  and  the 
Mediterranean  mariners  were  worthless  for  ocean  service.  If  a 
small  squadron  were  commissioned  it  was  only  at  the  expense  of 
emptying  half  its  ships  of  men  and  stores.  At  Corunna  there 
was  no  powder ;  bread  must  be  brought  from  60  leagues  away. 
Spasmodic  efforts  were  made  for  building  11  ships  in  Biscay  on  the 
English  model,  or  a  squadron  of  20  swift  ships  in  the  Indies  for 
rapid  manoeuvring.  But  all  such  measures,  writes  our  informant, 
would  be  too  late ;  usually  while  the  English  were  ravaging  the 
coasts  the  Spanish  fleet  was  stationary  at  Ferrol.  A  terrible  slack- 
ness everywhere  prevailed  ;  the  ships  lay  unmanned  and  unarmed, 
while  Spanish  pride  invented  the  excuse  that  it  showed  a  dignified 
contempt  for  the  enemy.  Commerce  was  rapidly  dwindling.  The 
chronic  presence  of  English  corsairs  off  Gibraltar  made  the  Seville 
route  unsafe,  and  the  American  fleets  were  ordered  to  unload  at 
Lisbon.  The  fleets  for  Peru  and  New  Spain  were  unable  to  sail,  or 
sailing  late  were  lost  by  stress  of  weather ;  the  great  Seville 
merchant  fleet  sank  from  between  60  and  40  to  9  or  10  ships. 
This  was  not  merely  from  hostile  risks,  but  from  sheer  want  of 
bare  necessities.  Seville  had  already  become  the  king's  treasury, 
but  it  was  sorely  discontent,  pressing  for  leave  to  import  all 
goods,  even  English,  for  otherwise  the  duties,  the  great  source  of 
revenue,  would  dry  up  ;  the  town  would  pay  for  a  protecting  fleet, 
if  only  it  could  administer  the  funds.  Under  stress  of  the  great 
disaster  Philip  had  summoned  the  cortes,  and  caressed  and  flattered 
the  members  in  a  most  unwonted  manner.  The  cities  were  generous 
and  patriotic.  They  ultimately  voted  8,000,000  crowns,  but  insisted 
on  conditions;  their  own  agents  must  have  the  handling  of  the 
money,  '  for  in  this  way  his  majesty  will  not  be  so  robbed,  and  all  the 
affairs  will  go  far  better '  (No.  776).  Every  one  knew  that  they  in- 
sisted on  this  point  through  a  dread  that  the  king  might  make  some 
other  use  of  the  money  in  1589,  putting  off  the  new  Armada  till  1590. 
'  If  this  were  so,  the  cortes  might  find  themselves  called  upon  for  a 
further  donation.  All  this  annoys  the  king,  who  would  like  to  have 
a  good  subsidy  at  his  disposal  to  spend  as  he  likes  '  (No.  784).  The 
dispute  lasted  throughout  1589.  In  January  1590  the  cortes  told 
the  king  that  it  was  still  considering  its  vote,  but  in  the  meantime 
he  should  provide  against  the  injury  which  England  was  threatening 
to  inflict.    Philip  took  this  ill,  replying  that  it  was  the  business  of 
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the  cortes  to  pay  up  the  money,  but  not  to  advise,  that  he  was 
quite  capable  of  protecting  his  kingdoms  (No.  906).  The  cortes  had 
reason  for  their  coyness.     In  a  despatch  of  8  Aug.  1589  we  read — 

The  council  of  state  has  discussed  the  question  of  support  to  be  given 
to  the  duke  of  Maine ;  the  council  of  war  has  dealt  with  these  preparations 
for  the  Armada  ;  the  council  of  finance  is  studying  how  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary money  for  all  these  expenses,  and  to  discover  some  method  by  which 
the  eight  millions  which  have  been  voted  may  not  only  be  exacted  at  once, 
but  also  may  be  converted  into  a  permanent  tax.  This  operation  meets 
with  violent  opposition  (No.  871). 

The  council  of  finance  was  wiser  in  its  generation  than  the  opposi- 
tion ;  but  this  is  to  anticipate.     It  is  easier  to  vote  8,000,000  crowns 
than  to  raise  them.    Experts  at  once  cried  out  that  it  was  impossible, 
and  though  the  sum  was  spread  over  six  years  its  payment  was  clearly 
exhausting  Castile  and  Andalusia,  upon  which  the  burden  solely 
fell.    Moreover  Philip  II  could  never  wait.      He  proposed  to  tax 
the  hidalgos  and  the  clergy ;  he  consulted  theologians  as  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  coinage,  measures  more  politically  dangeroas 
than  pecuniarily  profitable.     He  sold  the  privileges  of  hidalgo, 
such  as  they  remained  ;  he  pledged  the  revenues  of  Naples,  raised 
loans  from  the  Fuggers,  the  archbishop  of   Toledo,  and  private 
individuals;  he  imposed  the  alcahala  on  the  Indies,  and  for  an 
immediate  fine  sold  the  mining  concessions  for  another   life,  a 
temptation  hitherto  steadily  rejected.    In  October  1588,  in  the  first 
honourable  impulse  of  revenge,  Philip,  sitting  at  his  table  and  dis- 
cussing ways  and  means,  had  exclaimed,  *  We  will  sell  these  candle- 
sticks if  no  other  means  of  raising  money  can  be  found  '  (No.  770). 
When  it  comes  to  selling  plate  a  cause  is  usually  lost.    It  was  a 
salve  to  Philip's  honour  that  the  murders  of  Guise  and  Henry  III 
gave  him  a  pretext   for  abandoning  English  for  French  claims. 
The  world  then  and  since  has   been   impressed  by  Spanish   in- 
vasions of  Brittany  and  Languedoc,  by  marches  on  Paris  and 
llouen,  by  elaborate  claims,  formally  accepted,  now  on  the  duchy  of 
Brittany,  now  on  the  kingdom  of  France.     These  despatches  serve 
to  substitute  daylight  for  footlight.     Parma's  army  was  a  fighting 
castle,  sweeping  the  chessboard  from  end  to  end,  straight  to  Paris 
or  Eouen  and  straight  back,  always  crying  check  and  never  check- 
mate; the  queen  was  gone;  the  bishops  and  the  knights  were 
taken   or  deserting;    his  only  supports    were    pawns.       Parma 
clamoured  incessantly  for  supplies   which   could  not   be  raised. 
To  win  France  he  must  lose  the  Netherlands  ;  *  if  I  go,  who  stays  ? 
If  I  stay,  who  goes  ? '     From  Languedoc  Joyeuse  wrote  that  the 
German  and  Spanish  foot  were  not  enough  for  active  operations, 
nor  yet  so  insignificant  but  that  they  caused  great  mischief,  for  in 
lack  of  pay  they  went  plundering  (No.  1113).    From  Brittany  Don 
Juan  d'Aquila  wrote  of  the  bad  treatment  of  his  men ;  he  most 
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either  be  reinforced  or  retire  (No.  1001).  Every  Spanish  soldier 
who  set  foot  in  Brittany  found  an  Englishman  landed  to  match  him. 
Mayenne's  friends  had  already  complained  that  Spain  administered 
its  support  as  a  doctor  administered  food  to  a  patient,  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  make  him  stronger  nor  httle  enough  to  make 
him  die.  Philip  was,  as  usual,  dribbling  away  his  resources ;  he 
was  neither  bold  enough  to  seize  a  profit  nor  resolute  enough  to 
accept  a  loss.  How  different  was  his  rival !  *  The  queen  of  Eng- 
land's determination,'  wrote  Mocenigo  from  France  on  17  Oct.  1591, 
'is  recognised  in  these  operations  of  war  '  (No.  1112).  True 
enough  was  the  pope's  well-known  phrase  that  the  queen's  distaflf 
outweighed  the  king's  sword. 

Interspersed  with  the  despatches  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  are  many  relating  to  the  growth  of  disaffection  in  Portugal. 
The  importance  of  these  to  EngUsh  history  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
ever-present  danger  of  an  English  invasion  in  favour  of  Don  Antonio 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Armada.  It  was  realised  in  Spain 
that  the  failure  of  the  Armada  might  result  in  Don  Antonio's  success, 
and  so  it  might  well  have  proved.  Before  the  shattered  galleons  had 
straggled  back  from  Ireland  English  corsairs  were  picking  up  prizes 
oflf  the  Tagus  bar.  The  decade  closes  with  the  English  attempt  to 
secure  Portuguese  independence  by  an  attack  in  foixe  on  Lisbon, 
even  as  it  opened  by  the  French  attempt  to  act  on  Portugal 
from  the  Azores.  With  regard  to  the  latter  there  is  little  fresh 
information  on  the  defeat  of  Filippo  Strozzi  off  San  Miguel  and  the 
subsequent  capitulation  of  the  French  forces  in  Terceira.  The 
despatches  confirm  the  tales  of  the  cowardice  of  the  majority 
of  the  French  captains,  and  mention  Antonio's  accusations  of 
treachery,  only  too  well  founded,  though  his  French  allies  were 
less  guilty  than  some  of  his  professed  subjects.  There  is  abso- 
lute silence  as  to  the  presence  of  an  English  squadron  at  or  before 
the  battle. 

It  is  of  interest  to  trace  the  very  genuine  alarm  in  Spain  at  an 
Anglo-French  occupation  of  the  islands.  The  Azores  were  the  key 
of  the  American  trade,  the  house  of  call  for  every  treasure  fleet. 
Antonio  hoped  to  induce  Portugal  to  rise  by  looting  the  Indian 
galleons  (No.  37).  The  Venetian  ambassador  in  France  had  this 
blu£9y  put  by  his  English  colleague,  who  said  that  his  queen  would 
give  Don  Antonio  and  Drake  a  free  hand,  as  a  proper  return  for 
Spanish  intervention  in  Ireland. 

The  queen  hoped  that  the  Azores  would  play  the  same  part  in  Indian 
affairs  as  Flashing  played  in  Flemish.  If  they  could  seize  the  Indian 
fleet  they  would  produce  a  crisis,  such  as  that  which  took  place  when 
her  majesty  seized  the  money  of  the  king  of  Spain  destined  for  Flanders 
under  the  name  of  private  merchants.  And  this  is  the  true  way  to  humble 
the  pride  of  Spain,  by  plucking  her  feathers  (No.  40). 
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The  reverses  of  Valdes  aiil  Figaerroa  forced  Philip  to  realise 
the  danger.  Henceforth  the  measures  adopted  were  in  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  usual  irresolution  and  inadequacy  of  Spanish  arma- 
ments. The  equipment  of  Santa  Cruz  must  have  sorely  taxed  the 
resources  of  Spain  ;  and  so  convinced  was  he  of  the  necessity  of 
speed  that  he  would  not  wait  for  the  Cadiz  squadron.  The  anxiety 
in  Spain  was  intense  until  the  news  of  the  victory  arrived. 

Strozzi  once  beaten,  Philip  rightly  believed  that  danger  in  the 
future  was  more  likely  to  come  from  Elizabeth  than  from  Catherine 
(No.  107).     The  peril  lay  in  a  combination  of  Portuguese  discontent 
with  Drake's  enterprise.     As  early  as  29  Oct.  1581  Zane  wrote 
that  Antonio's  appearance  in  Portugal  would  certainly  canse  a 
rising.     Portugal  had  rather  been  surprised  than  conquered.     Her 
nobles  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  bribed,  her  merchants  terrified 
by  the  mob  and  tempted  by  a  share  in  the  American  trade ;  the 
upper  clergy  and  the  Jesuits  were  actuated  by  jealousy  of  the  lower 
clergy  and  the  friars.     The  lower  classes  were  still  solid  in  the 
cause  of  independence.    The  sailors,  rather  than  serve  against 
England,  would  desert  and  hide,  while  those  on  board  must  be  almost 
kept  in  chains  (No.  95).    When  Santa  Cruz  went  on  board  the  flag- 
ship sixty  Portuguese  deserted,  and  from  other  ships  a  like  propor- 
tion.   They  dressed  like  women  and  left  in  the  bumboats  with  those 
who  had  come  to  bid  farewell  to  their  relations.    Days  were  wasted 
in  pressing  every  able-bodied  sailor,  but  the  complement  was  never 
made  up,  and  Alva  said  that  it  was  not  safe  to  denude  Lisbon  of 
ships  and  men  while  the  king  was  there  (No.  94). 

Plots  were  frequent.  In  March  1581  a  party,  including  two 
Angus tinians,  were  seized  at  Cascaes  whilst  arranging  for  Antonio's 
embarkation  ;  the  watchwords  were  *  St.  Francis '  and  *  St.  Anthony.' 
These  conspiracies  spread  upwards.  In  February  1585  the  chief 
men  in  Portugal  were  said  to  be  inviting  the  French  and  English  to 
Lisbon;  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  under  pretext  of  a 
member's  funeral,  conspired  for  the  surprise  of  Oporto,  and  here  a 
Franciscan  was  the  ringleader.  The  friars  were  constantly  involved. 
A  nun  prophetess  was  suborned  by  the  Dominicans  to  warn  Philip 
to  abandon  the  throne  to  Antonio.  The  king's  life  was  in  danger 
from  a  woman  who  concealed  a  dagger  in  her  pilgrim's  staflf.  A 
Portuguese  spy  taken  at  sea  threw  away  his  money  chest  by  mistake 
for  his  letters  ;  these  appeared  to  implicate  many  persons  of  high 
rank,  while  certain  wealthy  merchants  fled,  leaving  their  property 
to  be  confiscated. 

Every  day  [wrote  Lippomano  in  December  1587]  reveals  great  despair 
and  disaffection.  The  cause  is  either  the  natural  changeableness  of  the 
people*s  temper,  and  their  dishko  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  or  else  the 
continual  injuries  which  they  suffer  from  the  EngHsh  corsairs,  who  have 
destroyed,  one  might  almost  say,  Portuguese  commerce. 
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Philip  II  began  to  repent  of  the  leniency  with  which  he  had 
treated  the  Portuguese ;  it  was  a  commonplace  among  Spaniards 
that  if  he  had  treated  the  Portuguese  as  the  FlemiDgs,  and  the 
Flemings  as  the  Portuguese^  he  would  have  bad  Portugal  iii  perfect 
obedience  and  Flanders  pacified.  Santa  Cruz  took  a  most  serious 
view  of  the  situation.  His  scheme  provided  that,  if  Don  Antonio 
appeared  off  the  coast*  the  whole  of  the  naval  forces  should  he 
diverted  from  offensive  action  against  the  English  to  defensive 
measures;  the  urban  militia  from  Toro  and  Salamanca  to  Seville 
should  move  to  the  frontiers ;  the  nobles  should  raise  4,000  men 
for  service  in  Portugal,  while  an  additional  force  of  G,000  regular 
foot  and  600  horse  should  be  divided  between  the  Oporto  and  the 
Lisbon  districts.  Some  of  these  were  the  measures  actually  taken 
when  half  a  century  later  the  revolt  broke  out  in  earnest.  Above 
all  Philip  was  pressed  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  miuisters 
to  visit  Lisbon.  Granvelle  went  yet  further.  He  told  Gradenigo 
in  January  1586  that  he  was  prepared  to  advise  the  king  to  reside 
there  permanently,  as  the  place  was  excellently  suited  for  France, 
England,  Flanders,  India,  and  also  for  commanding  the  Medi- 
terranean! adding  that  this  would  be  the  true  way  m  which  to  curb 
the  queen  of  England.  Granvelle's  view  has  been  repeated  by 
many  a  politician  and  historiaUj  but  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  is 
the  Venetian's  comment  that  the  Castilians  would  never  suffer  it 
(No-  304). 

In  the  spring  of  1589  rebellion  seemed  certain.  The  cardinal 
archduke  executed  or  imprisoned  all  who  seemed  likely  to  take  the 
lead  ;  he  garrisoned  the  country,  although  his  levies  were  raw  troops, 
more  respuctahle  for  quantity  than  quality ;  he  informed  the  king 
that  the  country  was  in  manifest  commotion,  that  the  government 
could  not  be  maintained  without  vigorous  reinforcements,  especially 
if  Drake  should  offer  an  opportunity  for  rebellion  (No,  829).  This 
opportunity  the  great  Enghsh  fleet  was  soon  to  give,  but  it  proved 
the  anticlimax  of  Portuguese  national  independence. 

Entrlish  readers  have  in  Lodge  and  Ilakluyt  such  full  accounts 
of  the  Portuguese  expedition  of  Ih'ake  and  Norris  that  they  can  ex- 
pect little  that  is  absolutely  new  from  the  Venetian  documents. 
Yet  it  is  of  extreme  interest  to  have  the  same  events  described  from 
the  opposite  side.'^  Mr.  Brown  has  printed  not  only  the  detailed 
despatclies  of  Contarini,  but  the  copies  of  Spanish  statements 
enclosed  in  these.  Among  the  most  valuable  is  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  viceroy  of  Gahcia  (No.  839),  relating  to  the  attack  on 
Corunna,  letters  from  the  adjutant- general  of  the  Lisbon  garrison 
and  the  cardinal  archduke's  confessor  (Nos.  844, 845),  and  twoexcellent 
statements  unnamed  (Nos,  851,  856).     In  the  English  and  Spanish 


*  Since  ihes6  Uoes  were  written,  Miijor  Martin  Hum«^i  «imitub!o  es&aj  on  Tlu 
Tear  a/^tr  the  Armado  lias  made  the  Spiuiiiih  iiuthoriti««  MCiiiible  to  Eng!iih  readers, 
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accounts  the  difference  as  to  facts  is  trifling.  The  loss  of  ships  and 
supplies  at  Corunna  is  fully  recognised,  and  the  English  fiailure  to 
take  the  upper  town  is  ascribed  to  sheer  miracle,  for  the  Galician 
militia  fought  miserably,  and  the  only  trustworthy  forces  were  a 
handful  of  Seville  levies.  The  reverse  was,  in  fact,  due  to  a  discredit- 
able panic.  Contarini,  however,  ascribes  more  importance ""  to 
the  attack  on  Corunna  than  do  the  English  writers.  Spaniards 
believed  that  the  enemy  intended  to  fortify  the  headland,  to  use  it 
as  they  have  since  used  Gibraltar.  Here  the  English  corsairs  could 
refit  their  ships,  terrorise  the  Spanish  waters,  and  draw  oflf  the  re- 
inforcements meant  for  Portugal.  So  also  while  the  English 
government  put  the  independence  of  Portugal  in  the  second  line 
the  Spaniards  naturally  regarded  it  as  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition.  It  is  repeatedly  stated  that  a  Portuguese  rebellion 
was  far  more  feared  than  the  ships  and  soldiers  of  Drake  and 
Norris ;  writers  of  both  nations  agree  that  it  was  the  failure  of  the 
Portuguese  to  rise  which  determined  the  retreat  of  Norris. 

The  English  march  from  Peniche  to  Lisbon  is  well  described. 
The  troops  were  strictly  kept  from  plunder,  and  so  suflfered  from 
want  of  bread.  They  conciliated  the  Catholicism  of  the  Portu- 
guese by  displaying  images  and  attending  mass.  On  the  return 
journey,  when  there  was  no  hope  of  raising  Portugal,  pent-up 
protestantism  found  its  vent ;  the  soldiers  kicked  the  images,  fired 
at  the  stone  statues,  robbed  the  vestments,  and  contumelioasly  hung 
a  St.  Sebastian.  Don  Antonio  had  confidently  promised  a  rising 
in  his  own  favour,  but  only  a  score  of  gentry  and  a  few  hundred 
peasants  joined  the  invaders.  But,  as  Contarini  writes,  'results 
always  fall  short  of  expectations,  and  the  hopes  of  exiles  are 
usually  higher  than  the  inclination  of  the  populace  will  warrant ' 
(No.  841).  The  cardinal  archduke,  moreover,  showed  courage  and 
competence,  and  Fuentes  was  perhaps  the  best  soldier  in  the 
Spanish  service.  Nevertheless  the  danger  of  a  rising  was  greater 
than  the  English  leaders  knew,  and  had  Norris  pushed  his  attack 
home  the  Spanish  position  would  probably  have  proved  untenable. 
Both  at  Peniche  and  Gascaes  the  Portuguese  garrisons  refused  to 
fight  at  Lisbon  ;  Fuentes  abandoned  a  sortie  because  he  found  that 
his  troops  were  in  favour  of  Don  Antonio  ;  the  cardinal  archduke 
did  not  dare  to  retire  to  the  citadel,  as  he  was  advised,  for  fear  of 
rebellion  in  the  town,  nor  did  Fuentes  venture  to  attack  the  re- 
treating enemy,  from  the  danger  of  a  rising  in  his  rear.  Of  the 
elements  of  disaffection  Contarini  gives  a  valuable  analysis. 

A  person  in  Lisbon,  who  is  not  a  partisan,  assures  me  that  the 
ecclesiastics,  including  friars  and  priests,  were  the  most  turbulent  of  all 
classes  ;  they  did  not  shrink  from  fanning  the  flame  by  private  exhorta- 
tions from  house  to  house,  and  even  took  arms  themselves  against  his 
cathoHc  majesty.    The  nobles,  called  hidalgos,  were  deeply  attached  to 
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Don  Antonio,  but  made  lukewarm  by  fear,  and  restrained  by  the  penalties ; 
they  may  be  said  to  have  rather  desired  than  assisted  Don  Antonio*s 
success.  All  the  same  on  the  morrow  of  the  English  advance  many  of 
these  left  the  city  with  their  families  and  more  precious  goods ;  among 
these  were  some  of  the  principal  officials  of  the  city.  The  merchant  class, 
which  is  composed  chiefly  of  ne^ir  Christians,  although  they  did  not  dare 
to  take  an  active  part  in  arms,  yet  did  not  fail  to  do  all  they  could  to  stir 
up  the  population  to  revolt  and  separate  itself  entirely  from  the  Spanish 
crown.  .  .  .  The  people  remained  more  quiet  than  was  expected.  It 
was  well  known  that  they  were  unfriendly  to  his  majesty,  but  they  did 
not  rise  ;  the  justice,  severity,  and  good  government  of  his  highness  held 
them  in  check. 

A  still  higher  authority  to  the  same  effect  is  the  Spanish 
adjutant-general. 

They  have  sent  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  English  prisoners,  who 
have  been  committed  to  the  galleys  ;  if  they  would  only  do  the  same  by 
all  those  who  are  really  fighting  us  while  feigning  to  be  friends,  they  might 
man  more  galleys  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  Christendom  this  day  ;  for 
those  who  have  shown  their  colours  during  the  last  three  days,  and  that 
without  a  blush,  are  simply  infinite.  .  .  .  From  the  moment  Don 
Antonio  embarked  he  has  been  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  provisions 
and  munitions,  while  not  a  man  has  offered  us  his  services.  ...  Of  all  the 
corregidors  in  the  city  we  have  not  seen  a  single  one  save  two ;  the  rest  are 
all  in  hiding,  and  some  have  even  undertaken  the  task  of  supplying  Don 
Antonio's  troops  with  food,  with  as  little  shamefacedness  as  though  they 
had  come  with  him  from  England.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city  there  is 
not  a  man  left ;  some  have  fled  across  the  river,  some  are  hidden,  some 
have  joined  Don  Antonio.  The  troops  under  the  four  colonels  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  declare  in  public  that  they  will  not  fight.  We  knew  that 
Don  Antonio  held  it  certain  that  the  moment  he  appeared  and  sat  down 
before  the  walls  the  city  would  rise,  and  on  this  account  we  were  in  great 
alarm  and  passed  a  very  bad  night  (No.  844). 

The  failure  at  Lisbon  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the 
incompetence  of  the  English  in  conducting  a  naval-military  expe- 
dition. The  Spanish  writers  are  well  aware  of  the  want  of  harmony 
between  Drake  and  Norris,  and  their  references  go  far  to  justify  the 
former.  Had  Drake  sailed  up  the  Tagus,  the  great  river  bay  oppo- 
site Lisbon  might  well  have  proved  a  Syracuse  to  the  English  fleet. 
Westerly  winds  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  cross  the  bar  ; 
Drake  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  forts  which  shel- 
tered a  not  inconsiderable  squadron,  while  Don  Alonso  de  Bazan 
was  bringing  up  the  Cadiz  division.  It  was,  in  fact,  according  to 
some  of  the  despatches,  the  arrival  of  this  admiral  which  decided 
the  embarkation  of  the  English  troops.  A  magnificent  opportunity 
was  lost,  and  the  clock  of  Portuguese  independence  was  set  back  by 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Contarini  points  the  moral  in  true 
Machiavellian  language. 

Every  one  sees  that  this  attack  on  Portugal  has  brought  loss  to  the 
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English  in  persons  and  reputation,  and  to  Don  Antonio,  because  it  has 
shown  how  feeble  are  the  foundations  on  which  he  builds,  and  to  the 
Portuguese,  for  it  has  won  them  little  sympathy  from  the  English,  who 
discovered  that  they  would  not  openly  join  Don  Antonio,  and  hatred  from 
the  Castilians,  who  discovered  that  they  would  not  serve  the  king ;  and  so, 
as  is  the  fate  of  those  who  are  too  stupid  to  act  well  and  too  cowardly  to 
act  ill,  they  have  been  abandoned  by  the  English,  and  are  punished  by 
the  Spanish,  proving  once  more  that  in  matters  of  moment  the  middle 
course  is  not  only  dangerous  but  disastrous ;  for  besides  those  who  were 
left  behind  when  the  English  fleet  sailed  away,  who  had  no  possible 
salvation  for  themselves  or  their  property,  all  those  in  the  city  who  have 
shown  signs  of  favouring  Don  Antpnio,  or  are  even  suspected  of  doing  so, 
are  being  crushed  out  by  various  means,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  will  be  completely  deprived  of  its  native  nobility, 
except  some  few  families  who  openly  hold  by  their  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  that  country  will  never  be  able  to  offer  any  support  to  any  future 
attack  (No.  862). 

In  their  secondary  offensive  aim  the  English  had  completely 
failed,  but  their  defensive  object  was  fully  secured ;  there  was  no 
more  fear  of  a  second  Armada.  It  was  long,  moreover,  before 
Lisbon  recovered  from  its  fright.  There  were  repeated  rumours  of  a 
joint  English,  Turkish,  and  Barbaresque  attack;  while  English 
corsairs  scoured  the  coast.  Moorish  galleots  ravaged  the  Algarve. 
In  December  1589  we  read,  '  The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  are  all 
panic-stricken  by  the  dread  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack  from 
England  ;  and  the  richest  are  leaving  the  city  with  all  their  wealth  * 
(No.  904) .  No  wonder  that  a  Venetian  relazione  at  the  close  of  Philip's 
reign  describes  the  Portuguese  capital  as  being  almost  depopulated.^ 

E.  Armstrong. 

In  Mr.  Brown's  volume  I  venture  to  suggest  some  corrections  or  explaDations. 


No.   7,  for  Cariegia  and   Movison  read 

Carouges  and  Brisson. 
„  13,  63,  70,  for  Duffin,  Dufin,  Delfino 

read  Dauphin  (the  heir  of  the  duke 

of  Bourbon-Montpensier). 
„  16 y  for  Edelburgh  recid  Heidelberg. 
„  25,    „  De  Buf  read  Elboeuf. 


No.  269,  for  duke  of  Casimir  read  Duke 

Casimir. 
„  289,  for  Saint  Gard  read  Saint  Goard. 
„   349,    „  Holaoh  read  Hohenlohe. 
„  392,  1042,  for  Borrase,  Barages  read 

Barajas. 

467,    „  Lanua     „     La  None. 


„  63,    „  Delia  Valle  read  Laval.  j     „  477,    „  Anton      .,     Sontbampton. 

„  70,    „  Pinoi  read  Espinoy.  i     „  609,    „  Caux  read  Chaus. 

„  70,    „  Haymart  read  Howard  ?  ,,611,    „  Carcova  read  Calcar. 

„  173,  „  Herach  rea<i  N6rac.  '     „  675,    „  Gens     „    Sens. 

„  269,  „  Ortughe    „  Wirtemberg.  \     „  713,    „  Grav6  read  Gray. 

i  „  893,  „  Morlan  „  Cumberland. 
One  or  two  difficulties  have  been  caused  by  Spanish  technical  terms.  In  No.  808 
'  the  department  of  the  India  contracts '  is  doubtless  the  Casa  de  Ck>ntratacion,  the 
administrative  and  judicial  board  of  trade  for  the  Indies.  In  No.  371  for  *  his  majesty 
has  begged  the  pope  to  grant  him  the  crusade  and  the  exemption  from  the  peri>etaal 
subsidy  '  we  should  probably  read  *  the  criuada^  the  escusado^  and  the  «iiMu2to/  these 
being  the  three  forms  of  revenue  which  the  king  could  levy  by  papal  sanction. 
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The  Administration  of  the  Navy  fro7n  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution 

Part  II.— 1673-1679. 

ri1HE  Test  Act,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  29  March  1673, 
JL  had  the  effect  in  the  long  run  of  revolutionising  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  navy.  But  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  York  was 
not  immediately  overthrown.  It  was  indeed  now  impossible  for 
any  honest  Roman  catholic  to  retain  permanent  office,  but  the 
necessity  for  the  test  did  not  arise  immediately.  The  new  arrange- 
ments are  described  in  the  Pepysian  MSS.*  as  taking  effect  from 
May  1673,  but  in  a  paper  of  13  June  ^  the  duke  is  still  alluded  to  as 
the  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  and  the  new  commission  was  not 
issued  until  9  July.' 

This  paper  of  13  June,  entitled  '  Instructions  established  by  His 
Majesty  in  Council  for  ascertaining  the  Duty  of  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,*  is  a  formal  statement  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  view  of  impending  changes,  but  it  contemplates  only  a 
single  holder  of  the  office,  and  gives  no  hint  of  the  form  the  changes 
were  to  take.  The  lord  admiral  is  to  be  *  able  at  all  times  to  give 
his  majesty  a  perfect  account  of  the  state  of  his  .  .  .  navy,  relating  to 
the  condition  both  of  the  ships  and  yards,  with  the  stores  remaining, 
persons  employed,  and  services  to  be  performed  therein.'  For  the 
better  enabling  him  effectually  to  control  his  subordinates  he  is 
once  at  least  in  every  month  '  to  visit  and  sit  with  the  principal 
officers  and  commissioners  of  the  navy  at  their  public  place  and 
time  of  meetings,'  and  to  '  demand  and  receive '  from  each  of  them 
a  weekly  report  of  his  proceedings.  Before  giving  orders  for  any 
work  or  service  to  be  done  he  is  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  its  cost 
from  the  comptroller,  signed  by  three  or  more  of  the  principal 
officers  and  commissioners,  of  whom  the  treasurer  must  be  one. 
This  estimate  being  approved  and  signed  by  himself,  he  is  then 
'  with  the  treasurer  '  to  present  it  to  the  king,  '  and  the  same  being 

'  iVara/  Minutes,  p.  805. 

*  Miwellanies,  ii.  401.  Another  copy  is  ibid.  p.  149,  and  two  more  in  Naval  Pre- 
cedents  (pp.  35  and  149). 

'  Ibid.  ii.  405  and  x.  221.  Another  copy  (Nawil  Precedents,  p.  144)  gives 
the  date  as  19  Jaly,  perhaps  by  a  confusion  with  the  day  on  which  the  commission 
was  opened. 
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by  him  approved,  to  assist  the  said  treasurer  in  all  his  solicitations 
with  his  majesty  and  the  lord  high  treasurer  for  the  obtaining 
seasonable  and  sufficient  supplies  of  money '  for  enabling  the  officers 
of  the  navy  to  carry  on  the  service.   '  For  the  more  regular  dispensing 
of  which  moneys,'  when  received,  the  lord  admiral  is  '  in  no  wise  to 
direct  or  permit '  the  navy  board  '  to  apply  any  part  thereof  to  any 
other  use  than  what  it  was  originally  assigned  to,  or  paid  in  any 
other  method  or  course  than  what  is  already  or  hereafter  shall  be 
to  that  purpose  established  by  his  majesty  in  council.'    Nor  is  the 
admiral  without  order  from  the  king  to  command  or  allow  his 
subordinates  to  do  anything  '  contrary  to  the  known  and  allowed 
practice  and  precedent  of  the  navy,'  nor  is  he  to  '  make  or  interpose 
in  the  making '  of  any  contract  except  the  contract  for  victualling, 
'  the  same  being  always  to  be  done  by  his  majesty  at  the  council 
board,  after  being  first  consulted  on  and  prepared  by  the  lord 
treasurer  and  lord  admiral.'     The  admiral  is  only  to  promote  de* 
serving  officers,  and  he  is  not  to  grant  any  commission  on  shore  to 
any  commander '  without  the  privity  and  approval  of  his  majesty  first 
had  in  writing  therein.'    He  is  to  proceed  '  in  all  matters  herein  not 
specified '  according  to  the  known  and  allowed  practice  of  the  navy 
or  according  to  orders  received  from  the  king  ;  and  he  is  '  to  see 
that  a  perfect  and  fair  record  and  register '  of  all  navy  proceedings 
be  kept  in  an  office  by  the  admiral's  secretary  for  future  reference. 

This  new  establishment  of  the  admiral's  office,  in  which  the 
importance  of  the  king  is  so  clearly  brought  out,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  next  step,  which  had  perhaps  been  already  determined 
upon.  On  16  June  1673  Prince  Rupert  was  appointed  to  act 
against  Holland  as  *  admiral  and  chief  commander  of  our  fleet  for 
this  present  expedition,'^  although  his  powers  were  restricted 
in  various  ways,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  nomination 
of  his  officers.^  And  on  9  July  a  commission  under  the  great  seal 
was  issued  to  Prince  Rupert,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (lord  chan« 
cellor),  Viscount  Osborne  (lord  high  treasurer),  the  earl  of  Anglesey 
(keeper  of  the  privy  seal),  *and  to  our  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
keeper  of  our  privy  seal  for  the  time  being,'  the  dukes  of  Buckingham, 
Monmouth,  Lauderdale,  and  Ormonde,  the  earl  of  Arlington  (a 
principal  secretary  of  state),  Sir  George  Carteret  (vice-chamberlain 
of  the  household),  Henry  Coventry  (a  principal  secretary  of  state), 
and  Edward  Seymour,  empowering  them  to  execute  the  office  of 
lord  high  admiral  of  England,^  now  void  by  the  resignation  of  the 
duke  of  York. 

By  this  commission  only  a  part  of  the  functions  of  the  admiral's 
office  was  delegated,  the  rest  being  retained  by  the  king  himself. 

*  Miscellanies^  ii.  406.  »  Banke,  iii.  642. 

•  Their    full    title  was    'the    right    honourable  the  lordi  commissionen   for 
executing  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England  *  (Admiralty  Letters,  v.  104), 
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The  commission  was  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
13  June,  and  such  other  instructions  as  should  be  hereafter  made 
by  the  king  in  council,  but  all  admiralty  dues  were  to  be  collected 
for  the  king's  '  only  use  and  behoof/  and  all  places  and  ofiBces  in 
the  admiral*s  gift  were  to  be  disposed  of,  not  by  the  commission, 
but  by  the  king.  This  retention  of  powers  in  the  king's  hands  was 
probably  intended  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  duke  of  York,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  Test  Act,  remained  until  1679  an  important 
influence  in  naval  affairs.^ 

The  commission  of  1673  was  renewed  28  July  1675,  with  the 
substitution  for  Shaftesbury  of  Heneage,  Lord  Finch,  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  the  omission  of  Buckingham,  and  the  addition  of  the 
earls  of  Ossory  and  Craven,  and  Sir  Jos.  Williamson,  now  Henry 
Coventry's  colleague  as  secretary  of  state.^  It  was  renewed  again  on 
26  Sept.  1677,  with  the  addition  of  Sir  J.  Ernie,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  Sir  Thos.  Chicheley,  master-general  of  ordnance,* 
and  in  this  form  it  continued  until  14  May  1679.*® 

Upon  the  surrender  of  the  duke  of  York  'his  majesty  was 
pleased  *  to  '  call '  Mr.  Pepys, '  the  only  survivor  of  the  first  .  .  . 
set  of  officers  of  the  navy  at  his  restoration,  from  his  charge  of 
clerk  of  the  acts  to  that  of  secretary  to  himself  and  the  said  com- 
mission in  the  affairs  of  his  admiralty  of  England ;  that  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  his  foreign  colonies  resting  still  in  the  hands  of  his 
royal  highness.'  **  The  date  of  his  formal  appointment  was 
apparently  June  1673.**  This  important  promotion  can  scarcely 
have  surprised  any  one,  for  by  this  time  his  industry  and  method 
had  made  him  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  naval  experts.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  of  clerk  of  the  acts  by  his  brother  John 
Pepys  and  his  clerk  Thomas  Hayter,  acting  jointly.*' 

The  appointment  of  the  commission  of  1673  did  not  carry  with 

'  *  The  despatch  of  the  general  carrent  business '  of  the  commission  was  '  wholly 
performed  by  the  immediate  direction  of  his  majesty  (with  the  advice  of  his  royal 
highness)  to  Mr.  Pepys,  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  being  uncertain,  and  only 
in  cases  admitting  delay  and  requiring  the  formality  of  public  debate;  at  which 
meetings  his  royal  highness  did,  by  the  king's  command,  always  assist,  until  by  his 
removal  out  of  the  land  in  167S  (through  the  malignity  of  the  then  times)  his  majesty 
was  (to  the  utmost  ruin  of  his  navy)  bereft  of  his  brother's  further  aid  therein ' 
{MiseeUanUs,  xi.  223).    '  167S  *  is  a  reference  to  March,  1678-9. 

•  Ibid,  xi.  222.  •  IbUL  '•  Ibid.  p.  224.  "  Ibid.  p.  221. 

*'  Pepys  is  described  as  holding  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  admiralty  as  early 
as  8  Nov.  1672  (Wheatley,  Samuel  Pepys  and  Die  World  lie  lived  in,  p.  49),  but  this 
must  be  a  reference  to  his  relation  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  not  to  the  commission, 
not  yet  in  existence.  The  instructions  of  18  June  refer  to  *  the  admiral's  secretary.* 
The  patent  of  his  successors  in  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  acts  is  dated  18  June  1673,  and 
Pepys  was  paid  to  25  June  (Duokett).  In  Naval  Minutes  (p.  30r»)  Pepys  copies  '  Mr. 
Hewer's  account  of  the  secretaries  of  the  admiralty.'  According  to  this  the  first  was 
Sir  William  Ck>ventry,  from  June  1660  to  Michaelmas  1667 ;  the  second,  Matthew 
Wren,  from  Michaelmas  1667  to  Midsummer  1672  ;  the  third.  Sir  John  Werden,  from 
Midsummer  1672  to  May  1678 ;  and  Pepys  himself  the  fourth,  from  May  1678. 

>*  Duokett,  and  Diet.  Nat,  Biog,  xliv.  868. 
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it  many  other  changes  in  the  higher  oflBces  of  the  navy.  In 
July  the  earl  of  Danby  was  succeeded  as  treasurer  of  the  navy  by 
Edward  Seymour,  one  of  the  distinguished  parliamentary  poli- 
ticians of  his  day,*^  and  the  commissionership  of  the  navy  which 
he  thus  vacated  fell  to  Sir  Richard  Haddock,  but  no  other  change 
was  made.  The  comptroller  was  still  Sir  Thomas  Allin,  who  had 
been  appointed  in  April  1671 ;  Sir  John  Tippetts,  who  had  been 
made  surveyor  in  September  1672,  continued  to  act  in  that 
capacity  ;  Lord  Brouncker  remained  comptroller  of  the  treasurer's 
accounts,  Sir  Jeremy  Smith  of  the  victualling,  and  Sir  J.  Ernie  of 
the  stores  ;  the  extra  commissionerships  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  John  Harman  and  Sir  John  Werden,  while  Sir  Richard  Beach 
continued  to  act  as  resident  commissioner  at  Chatham  and  Sir 
Anthony  Deane  at  Portsmouth. 

The  changes  that  took  place  between  1678  and  1679  were  also 
few  in  number,  and  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  character 
of  the  navy  board  as  a  body  of  experts.  On  25  Nov.  1676  Sir 
Anthony  Deane,  the  famous  shipbuilder,  became  comptroller  of 
victualling,  in  succession  to  Sir  Jeremy  Smith,  and  his  place  at 
Portsmouth  was  filled  by  Sir  John  Kempthorne,  a  distinguished 
oflScer,  whose  experience  of  the  sea  had  begun  as  an  apprentice  in 
the  merchant  service  before  the  civil  war.*'  On  26  Nov.  another 
commissioner  was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Sir  John  Ghicheley, 
an  oflScer  of  less  experience  but  scarcely  less  distinction,  who  had 
fought  in  both  the  Dutch  wars  of  the  reign.'*  In  1676  Sir  John 
Ernie  ceased  to  be  comptroller  of  stores,  and  the  oflSce  remained 
vacant  from  24  June  of  that  year  until  1680.*^  Last  of  all  in  1677 
John  Pepys  died,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
from  14  April  of  James  Sotherne,  who  was  Hayter's  colleague  as 
clerk  of  the  acts  until  1680.  Thus  out  of  a  board  of  twelve  prin- 
cipal oflScer 8  and  commissioners  of  the  navy  who  were  holding  office 
in  1679  no  less  than  eight  might  fairly  be  described  as  naval  experts, 
while  two  were  great  persons,  and  two  more  represented  '  clerk- 
ship.* ^'  Whatever  charges  might  be  sustained  against  a  body  so 
constituted,  they  could  not  be  accused  of  ignorance  of  naval  affairs. 

"  Duckett,  and  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  li.  312.     Seymour  was  paid  from  13  July. 

'*  DUt.  Nat.  Biog.  xxx.  397  and  x.  231.  »•  Duckett. 

''  In  1673  the  board  consisted  of  thirteen  persons — Edward  Seymour,  treasurer. 
Sir  Thos.  AUin,  comptroller,  Sir  John  Tippetts,  surveyor,  Thos.  Hayter  and  John 
Pepys,  clerks  of  the  acts.  Lord  Brouncker,  comptroller  of  the  treasurer's  accounts. 
Sir  Jeremy  Smith,  comptroller  of  victualling,  Sir  John  Ernie,  comptroller  of  stores  ; 
also  three  extra  commissioners.  Sir  John  Harman,  Sir  John  Werden,  and  Sir  Richard 
Haddock  ;  and  two  resident  commissioners.  Sir  Richard  Beach  at  Portsmouth  and  Sir 
Anthony  Deane  at  Chatham.  Of  these  nine  were  experts— AUin,  Tippetts,  and  the  last 
seven  named.  In  1679  Jas.  Sotherne,  a  clerk,  had  replaced  John  Pepys,  a  clerk,  and  Sir 
Jeremy  Smith,  Sir  John  Ernie,  and  Sir  John  Harman  had  ceased  to  be  members  of 
the  board,  but  their  places  had  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Ghicheley  and 
Kempthorne. 
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The  new  admiralty  commission  opened  on  19  July  1673, 
meeting  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  '  at  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  at  the  council  chamber,  until  some  other  place 
shall  be  appointed.'  **  Two  days  after  they  made  order  that  the 
navy  board  should  attend  them  weekly  on  Saturdays  at  eight,'' 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  was  instructed  to  require  from  the  board 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  navy  stores,  and  of  the  present  and 
probable  future  debt  of  the  navy.^ 

The  early  zeal  of  the  members  of  the  new  administration,  which 
had  stimulated  them  to  three  weekly  meetings,  led  them  within  the 
first  month  of  their  existence  to  carry  through  two  minor  reforms. 
Before  the  end  of  July  they  reported  to  the  council  concerning  '  a 
complaint  of  the  merchants  against  the  present  practice  of  the 
captains  of  his  majesty's  ships  in  exacting  more  than  hath  been 
formerly  demanded  for  bringing  home  money,  plate,  and  bullion.' 
The  '  anciently  accustomed  and  allowed  rate '  was  one  per  cent., 
and  this  had  been  exceeded  under  various  names,  such  as  '  freight,* 
'primage,'  or  'average.'  Accordingly  an  order  in  council  was 
passed,  on  80  July  1678,  forbidding  the  commanders  of  the  king's 
ships  to  take  more  than  one  per  cent.  *  for  moneys  carried  from 
place  to  place  belonging  to  the  king's  subjects.'  ^* 

On  the  same  day  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  made  an  order 
directing  the  navy  board  *  to  prepare  an  establishment  of  cabins  fit 
to  be  allowed  to  a  ship  of  each  rate  in  the  royal  navy,'  in  view  of 
the  *  very  great  charge  and  many  other  inconveniences  rising  by  the 
unlimited  number  of  cabins '  built  in  the  king's  ships.  This  led  in 
particular  to  '  the  pestering  of  the  ship,'  *  contracting  of  sickness,' 
temptation  to  officers  '  to  neglect  their  duties  and  misspend  their 
time  in  drinking  and  debauchery,*  and  *  the  danger  of  fire,'  *  besides 
its  being  a  charge  not  in  any  degree  allowed  either  in  the  French 
or  Dutch  ships.' "  The  establishment  thus  required  was  presented 
by  the  navy  board  on  15  Aug.,  and  being  approved  by  the  king 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  commission  in  an  order  of  16  Oct.,** 
requiring  that  the  assignment  of  cabins  therein  made  be  strictly 
observed,  '  so  as  that  each  officer  to  whom  any  .  .  .  are  therein  so 
designed,  may  enjoy  the  same  as  a  right  belonging  to  his  place, 
without  being  subject  to  be  dispossessed  thereof  by  his  commander 
or  other  superior  officer,'  unless  by  a  special  warrant  from  a  flag 
officer  or  the  navy  board. 

The  establishment  of  cabins  thus  adopted  was  as  follows : — 

'•  Adm.  Letters,  ii.  24. 

'•  Ibid.  p.  28.  But  from  a  letter  of  81  July  1675  (ibid.  iv.  204)  it  appears  that 
the  commisaion  afterwards  came  to  meet  only  once  a  week— on  Wednesdays  at 
Hampton  Court.  Pepys  thought  this  insufficient,  and  the  letter  in  question  recom- 
mends that  they  should  meet  on  Saturdays  also. 

"  Ibid.  u.  28. 

»  Naval  Pree$dent8  p.  478.  **  Ibid.  p.  625.  »  Ibid.  p.  529. 
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For  Ships  of  the  Fikst  and  Second  Bate. 

Upon  the  poop  for  trumpeters 4 

Bound  house—the  eldest  captain •         .1 

Afore  the  round  house,  on  the  starboard  side  —the  second  captain      .  1 
Afore    the    second    captain    on    the    starboard    side— the    eldest 

lieutenant .1 

Afore  the  round  house  on  the  larboard  side,  for  the  secretary,  if  an 

admiral 1 

Afore  the  secretary  on  the  larboard  side,  for  the  master    •        •        .  1 
In  the  two  bulkhead  cabins  upon  the  quarter  deck — the  chief  mate 

and  judge  advocate 2 

Bulkhead  of  the  coach    on  the  starboard  side,  for    the  second 

lieutenant 1 

On  the  larboard  side — the  commander  of  the  land  officers         .        .  1 

Upper  great  cabin  for  the  commander     , 1 

In  the  lobby  on  the  starboard  side — the  minister      •        .        •        •  1 

On  the  larboard  side  (if  no  staircase) — a  land  officer         ...  1 
On  the  bulkhead  of  the  forecastle  on  the  starboard  side,  for  the 

carpenter •  1 

On  the  bulkhead  of  the  forecastle  on  the  larboard  side,  for  the  boat- 
swain           1 

Within  the  forecastle  on  that  side,  for  his  mate        •        •        .        •  1 
The  lower  great  cabin  for  the  reformadoes. 

On  the  second  deck,  canvas  cabins,  for  mates,  pilots,  pursers,  mid- 
shipmen, and  other  officers,  as  the  captain  pleases  to  dispose  of 

them 18 

Pantries  of  wood  for  the  commander's  use 2 

In  the  gimroom  bulkhead — gunner  and  chyrurgeon  ....  2 

In  the  gunroom,  standing  cabins  for  mates 2 

Hanging  cabins 6 

Cockpit  for  the  purser,  steward,  and  chyrnrgeon's  mates  •        •        •  5 

Steward  room 1 

For  Third-rate  Ships. 

Upon  the  poop  for  trumpeters 4 

Bound  house  divided — the  starboard  side,  the  master        ...  1 

On  the  larboard  side,  the  lieutenant 1 

Afore  the  round  house,  on  the  starboard  side,  for  a  chief  mate,  if  no 

second  lieutenant 1 

On  the  larboard  side,  for  the  minister 1 

In  the  coach — half-cabins  for  servants 2 

Bulkhead  of  the  coach  on  the  starboard  side— a  second  mate     •        •  1 

Larboard  side — a  land  officer 1 

Bulkhead  of  the  quarter-deck,  on  the  starboard  side — the  carpenter  •  1 

On  the  larboard  side — the  boatswain 1 

In  the  steerage,  cabins  for  a  second  mate  and  pilot           ...  2 

Pantries  for  the  captain 2 

Forecastle  bulkhead,  on  the  starboard  side— the  cook        ...  1 

Larboard  side — the  boatswain's  mate        •.••••  1 
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Under  the  gangway— the  coxswain  and  midshipmen          ...  2 

In  the  forecastle— a  midshipman  and  carpenter's  mate      ...  2 

In  the  gunroom  bulkhead — gunner  and  chyrurgeou           ...  2 

In  the  gunroom,  standing  cabins 2 

Between  Decks,  before  the  Gunroom  Bulkhead. 

Cockpit — the  purser 1 

The  steward's  room  and  cabin 1 

The  chyrnrgeon's  mate 1 

The  captain's  storeroom 1 

For  Fourth-bates. 

On  the  poop — trumpeter's  cabins 2 

The  round  house  (if  divided)— the  master  and  lieutenant          .        .  2 

In  the  cuddy— two  mates 2 

Bulkhead  of  the  steerage  on  the  starboard  side^the  carpenter  .        .  1 

On  the  larboard  side — the  boatswain 1 

In  the  steerage,  for  a  land  officer  and  midshipman    ....  2 

Pantry  for  the  captain 1 

Forecastle  bulkhead  on  the  starboard  side — the  cook        ...  1 

Larboard  side — the  boatswain's  mate 1 

In  the  gunroom  bulkhead — gunner  and  chyrurgeon  ....  2 

Between  Decks, 

Cockpit— the  purser,  steward,  and  chyrnrgeon's  mate        ...  8 

Captain's  store  room 1 

In  the  forecastle — carpenter's  mate  and  midshipman        .        •        •  2 

For  a  Fifth-rate. 

Bound  house — the  master 1 

Bulkhead  of  the  steerage  on  the  starboard  side — ^the  carpenter  .        .  1 

Larboard  side — a  lieutenant 1 

In  the  steerage— two  mates  and  midshipmen 2 

Bulkhead  of  the  gunroom — ^gunner  and  chyrurgeon  ....  2 

Cockpits-purser 1 

Steward  room 1 

Chyrnrgeon's  mate 1 

Bulkhead  of  the  forecastle— the  boatswain  and  cook          ...  2 

For  Sixth-rates. 

The  steerage  bulkhead — the  master 1 

Cockpit  built  in  hold — the  boatswain,  carpenter,  gunner,  and  other 

officers 6 

No  standing  cabins  on  the  middle  deck  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  rate  ships 

to  be  more  than  six  foot  long  fore  and  aft,  and  five  foot  wide 

upon  the  deck. 
No  cabin  in  the  steerage  and  forecastle  of  a  8rd  and  4th  rate  ship  to  be 

more  than  five  foot  nine  inches  long  and  four  inches  [sic]  wide 

upon  the  upper  deck. 
In  the  steerage  of  a  5th-rate  ship  no  cabin  to  be  more  than  five  foot 

six  inches  long,  and  four  foot  wide  upon  the  upper  deck. 
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time  when  fchcy  were  not  actually  employed,  winch  had  b^en  first 
established  for  Hag  ofBcers  in  July  lGt>8,'^^  was  extended  by  order  in 
council'-^  to  the  captains  of  fivai  and  second  rates,  and  to  the 
second  captains  of  flag  ships.  The  order  refers  to  the  •  estabUsh- 
ment  Bonie  time  since  made  by  his  majesty  in  council '  whereby 
*  an  allowance  is  already  provided  for  the  support  of  such  sea  com- 
manders in  time  of  peace  as  have  had  the  honour  of  bearing  a  Hag 
in  his  majesty *8  fleets  during  a  war/  and  the  absence  of  similar 
provision  *  for  such  other  commanders  as,  having  not  carried  a  flag, 
have  nevertheless  borne  command  in  his  majesty's  ships  of  the  first 
and  second  rate,  and  therein  gone  through  the  greatest  hardshipa 
of  war,  without  any  of  the  encouragements  arising  from  the  acci- 
dental benetits  incident  to  commanders  of  lesser  ships  from  prizes, 
convoys,  and  otherwise,*  and  provides  for  *  an  allowance  of  half-pay  ' 
in  such  cases,  to  continue  *so  long  as  they  shall  remain  unprovided 
for  to  the  value  of  the  Uke  half-pay,  either  by  some  new  employ- 
ment in  his  majesty's  service  or  by  any  pension,  annuity,  or  other 
benefit  which  already  is  or  hereafter  may  be  conferred  by  his 
majesty,'  it  being  understood  that  if  the  value  of  such  employment 
should  fall  short  of  lialf-pay,  it  was  to  be  made  up  to  that 
amount.  Half-pay  is  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  value  of 
the  best  command  in  which  the  officer  in  question  has  been  em- 
ployed ;  but  no  such  commander  or  captain  *  shall  go  abroad  in 
any  merchant's  service  without  his  majesty's  licence  fh'st  had  and 
obtained/ 

A  twelvemonth  later,  on  19  May  1675,  the  provisions  of  this 
establishment  were  still  further  relaxed  by  order  in  council,'*^  so  as 
to  enable  commanders  of  squadrons  to  share  its  benefits,  A  petition 
was  presented  by  Sir  Itobert  Iiobinson»  pointing  out  tliat  although 
not  quahfied  for  half-pay  as  a  flag  officer  or  the  commander  of  a 
first  or  second  rate,  *  he  hath  gone  through  considerable  cliarges  by 
ha\ing  had  the  chief  command  of  several  considerable  squadrons  of 
ships  both  in  the  former  and  latter  war  with  the  Dutch/  The 
strength  of  this  claim  was  at  once  recognised,  and  half-pay  was 
extended  *  to  such  commanders  as  shall  have  the  command  of  twelve 
ships  of  war,  besides  fire  ships  and  small  craft  ;  '  and  they  were  to 
receive  the  same  allowance  as  the  rear-admiral  of  a  squadron  received 
on  the  previous  establishnu^nt.^'  Another  order  in  council  of  the 
same  date,  and  following  tiie  lines  of  the  previous  order  of  6  May 
1674,  estabUsbed  an  allowance  of  half-pay  *  to  the  several  persons 
now  living  who  have  served  as  masters  in  his  majesty  *s  ships  of  the 
first  and  second  rate '  in  the  last  war,  in  consideration  of  the  *  trust 


»  See  ante,  p*  es, 

"  Naval  PncedmU,  p.  164,    There  is  another  copy  on  p.  259. 

'*  Lt.  160/,  ft  year,    Se«  ante,  p.  (U, 
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reposed  in  the  masters  which  serve  in '  the '  great  ships,  and  the  small 
num1>er  of  persons  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  same.'  ^ 

Early  in  the  reign  of  the  lords  commissioners  for  executing  tbe 
office  of  the  lord  high  admiral  a  change  was  made  in  the  system  of 
dealing  with  sick  and  wounded  seamen.    At  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Holland  the  temporary  conmiission  for  this  purpose''  was 
withdrawn,  partly  in  order  to  '  retrench  the  great  charge  attending 
the  same/  and  partly  because  '  by  the  determination  of  the  war  the 
principal  ground  of  that  commission  is  removed/  ^    The  duties  of 
the  commission  were  thereupon  handed  over  by  a  warrant  firom  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  dated  28  March  1674,  to  James   Pierce, 
'  chyrurgeon-general  of  the  navy.'  ^^    There  is  among  the  Pepysian 
papers  a  report  from  him  made  to  Fepys  '  for  the  king's  informa- 
tion/ dated  September  1687,  which  gives  a  general  account  of  the 
reforms  he  had  introduced  during  a  long  tenure  of  office.^     From 
this  report  it  appears  that  Fierce  had  been  first  commissioned  to 
take  care  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen  by  an  order  from  the  duke 
of  York,  dated  20  June  1670,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  to  two 
men  on  board  his  yacht,^^  and  thus  he  was  only  returning  to  daties 
with  which  he  was  already  familiar.    In  1687  he  claimed  to  have 
*  reduced  it  into  such  a  method  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  (or  whom- 
soever shall  succeed  me)  to  wrong  his  majesty  or  injure  his  subjects.' 

1.  No  man  was  received  on  shore  from  any  ship  without  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  captain  and  officers,  '  whereof  the  purser  or  steward 
is  required  to  be  one,'  in  order  that  his  allowance  on  board  may  be 
stopped  towards  meeting  the  cost  of  his  accommodation  on  shore. 

2.  Either  by  contract  or  perhaps  by  an  application  of  the  principle 
of  insurance,  based  on  a  calculation  of  averages,  it  was  arranged 
that  *  how  long  soever  any  man  lies  sick  on  shore  his  majesty  pays 
but  68.  8d.  for  attendance,  physic,  and  surgery.'  8.  On  the  mnlring 
up  of  the  accounts  of  the  department  the  ehyrurgeon-general's 
'  deputies  for  that  service '  were  not  only  required  to  produce  the 
certificate  above  mentioned  for  each  man,  *but  they  swear  also  to 
the  truth  of  tlie  account/  and  *  give  not  only  their  own  receipts  for  the 
money,  but  produce  also  (after  payment)  each  landlord  or  land- 

^  Saval  PrecedciUs,  pp.  1C7  and  2G1.  This  establishment  for  masters  appUedonly 
to  thoHo  vtho  liaU  ncrvod  in  tlie  second  Dutch  war  of  Uie  reign.  A  case  came  ap  in  1676 
ttf  a  oortain  Captain  Tybus,  who  had  served  as  master  in  the  first  war  and  as  commander 
of  a  Hn\aU  Hhip  in  the  second,  and  had  thns  lost  his  half -pay  as  master  by  his 
promotion  to  bo  captain.  On  14  Dec.  he  was  put  on  the  masters'  establishment  by 
8i)ocial  order  from  tbo  council  table  as  *  the  only  surviving  master  of  the  first  and 
second  rate  ships  unprovided  for  of  all  that  served  his  majesty  in  the  former  war ' 
{Adm.  Letters,  v.  285). 

"  Ante,  p  64. 

■•  Miscellanies,  xi.  100.  •*  Ibid. 

"  Jbid.  The  original  report  is  pasted  into  the  volume  of  Miscellanies.  It  ineladea 
copies  of  the  various  orders  and  warrants,  and  specimens  of  the  various  printed  forms 
ased  in  carrying  out  the  system  established  by  Pierce.  .''  Ilnd. 
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Iac!y*a  receipt  for  the  money  in  that  account  said  to  be  due  for  each 
!nan*a  quarters/  But  the  work  of  the  chyrurgeon-general*9 
department  was  not  confined  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded ; 
it  was  at  this  time  extended  also  to  the  provision  of  medical 
necessariei^  and  comforts  for  the  fleet.  By  an  order  from  the 
navy  board,  dated  8  Feb.  1672-3,  itself  in  pursuance  of  an 
earlier  warrant  of  *  January  last'  from  the  lord  high  admiral, 
James  Pierce  had  been  directed,  *  for  the  more  regular  and  season- 
able supplying  of  his  majesty's  shipB  with  the  necessaries  appointed 
for  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen  of  his  majesty's  fleet/  to 
issue  from  time  to  lime,  upon  receipt  of  warrant  from  the  navy 
board,  *  the  usual  proportion  of  spices  and  other  necessaries '  to 
the  surgeons  of  the  ships  named  in  the  warrant,  taking  care  that 
the  inclusive  charges  (including  *  boxes,  porterage,  and  trans- 
portation') do  not  exceed  HtL  a  man  per  month,  *  which  being 
the  utmost  of  his  majesty*B  allowance,  you  are  not  upon  any  con- 
sideration whatever  to  expect  more/  *  For  the  timely  enabling  * 
him  to  make  such  provision  the  navy  board  undertook  to  *  im- 
prest *  to  him  from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  might  be  necessary. 
*  And  for  discharging  yourself  of  the  same  you  are  to  bring  the 
chyrurgeons'  hands  on  the  back  of  our  warrant,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  proportion  of  necessaries  for  the  number  of  men  and 
time  specified  in  our  said  warrant,  which  shall  be  allowed  you  upon 
account  after  his  majesty's  aforesaid  rate  of  *2f^*  a  man  per  mettsem,* 
To  Boamen  under  cure  in  the  hospitals  of  London  the  king  allowed 
2fL  per  diem,  '  which  liath  been  allowed  from  time  out  of  mind.' 
For  this  also  Mr.  Pierce,  wlio  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  method 
after  Pepys^a  own  heart,  was  accustomed  to  gi%^e  regular  account, 
producing  'each  man's  receipt  for  the  same,  with  also  one  or  more 
witnesses  to  it/ 

*  Mariners  and  soldiers  maimed  m  his  majesty's  service  at  sea ' 
were  entitled  to  rehef  out  of  the  chast  at  Chatham,  The  rate 
at  which  such  relief  was  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
appears  from  a  paper  of  July  24  1(185,^'*  supplied  by  the  clerk 
of  the  chest  *  in  answer  to  a  demand  of  Mr<  Pepys's  upon  that 
subject/ 

A  Leg  or  Arm  lost  is  jL'G  135.  iiL  paid  as  present  relief,  and 
so  much  settled  as  an  aimtial  pension  for  his  lifetime  . 

If  two  Legs  be  lost  his  pension  is  doubled  ,        ,        ,        , 

For  the  loss  of  two  Arms,  in  consideration  of  his  being 
thereby  ruudered  imcapable  of  getting  a  livelihood  any 
other  way,  per  aimum 

But  if  an  Ann  be  on^  and  disabled  onlyf  is  £5  per  annum  . 

An  Eye  lost  is  £i  per  annum 4 

If  a  Pensioner  desires  to  be  bought  off  he  is  paid  two  years'  pension  in 
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full  satisfia.ction,  no  more  or  less,  with  all  bis  arrears  dae  to  that  time, 
and  is  paid  to  all  indifferently ;  bat  tbis  practice  of  baying  off  (where  a 
leg  or  arm  is  lost)  extends  only  to  Scotcb,  Irisb,  or  sadi  wbo  live  beyond 
sea,  in  consideration  of  the  charge  they  mast  otherwise  inevitably  be  at  in 
appearing  at  a  general  pay  once  in  three  years,  which  they  are  called  to 
for  preventing  frauds  by  forged  certificates. 

And  where  any  wound  or  hurt  occasions  a  fracture,  contusion^  im- 
postumation,  or  the  like,  under  the  loss  of  a  limb,  such  are  viewed  by  the 
chyrurgeons,  and  certified  to  deserve  what  in  their  opinions  may  be  a 
proportionable  reward  in  fall  satisfaction.  And  these  sorts  of  hurts 
frequently  accompany  the  loss  of  a  limb  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  for 
which  they  have  a  reward  apart  from  their  annual  allowance,  aoooiding 
to  the  chyrurgeon*s  discretion. 

Although  on  paper  the  strength  of  the  English  navy  in  1678 
was  pretty  much  what  it  had  been  in  1660,'^  the  effect  of  the  Dutch 
war,  and  in  particular  of  an  indecisive  action  like  the  Texel,  in 
which,  without  the  actual  loss  of  ships,  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  had  been  inflicted  on  the  English  fleet,  had  been  to 
reduce  considerably  the  effective  strength  of  the  navy.  And  these 
damages  want  of  money  made  it  impossible  to  repair.  Thus  we 
find  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  in  October  1674,  making  a  very  gloomy 
report  to  the  lord  treasurer  Danby  on  the  condition  of  the  fleet  at 
that  time.^^  In  answer  to  a  demand  for  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  Deane 
proposes  to  fit  out  six  first-rates,  four  second-rates,  sixteen  third- 
rates,  and  twenty-four  fourth-rates,  'being  the  ships  that  need 
least  repair  in  the  navy.'  But  he  notes  that,  except  for  a  few  fifth- 
rates,  which  *  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  time  of  war,  unless 
for  convoys,'  these  fifty  ships  will  constitute  the  whole  available 
fleet ;  yet  they  are  only  one-third  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  number  and 
strength,  and  not  more  than  three-fifths  the  French.  To  equip 
them  will  cost  98,765Z.,  exclusive  of  expenses  at  sea,**  and  the  work 
will  take  the  whole  of  the  summer.  As  soon  as  these  are  equipped, 
and  the  docks  set  free  for  fresh  work,  Deane  urges  that  the 
business  of  repairing  damaged  and  decayed  ships  should  be  taken 
up,*'  a  business  which,  according  to  his  estimate,  would  take  two 
years,  if  neither  money  nor  men  were  wanting.  The  king's  yards 
being  thus  employed,  it  would  be  *  of  great  importance '  to  build  by 
contract  five  large  third-rates  a  year  for  four  years.  This  would, 
in  his  opinion,  make  the  fleet  of  sufficient  strength. 

»  Ante,  p.  58. 

*'  Sir  AntJumy  Deane's  Observations  relating  to  the  State  of  His  Majetty't  Fleets 
Anno  1674,  presented  to  My  ord  Treasurer  Danby  (Pepysian  MSS.,  Miscellaniei^ 
V.  49). 

*^  This  was  reckoned  at  a  *  mediam '  of  4Z.  a  man  per  mensem. 

*'  These  were  classified  thus :  *  To  be  rebuilt  * — Sovereign,  Old  James,  Bain- 
bow,  Unicom,  Defiance,  Plymouth,  Tiger,  Bichmond,  Eagle,  Bevenge.  '  Needing 
very  great  repair  *— Triumph,  St.  George,  Mary,  Monk,  Botterdam,  Happy  Betnni, 
Princess,  Buby,  Success,  Bonad^enture,  Leopard. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  needs  of  the  navy,  thus  set  forth  by 
Deane  for  the  benefit  of  Danby,  were  brought  under  the  notice  of 
parliament.  The  idea  of  the  importance  of  sea  power  had  already 
acquired  a  considerable  hold  upon  the  political  classes  of  England, 
and  the  wars  with  Holland  had  served  to  extend  it.  Charles  II 
had  read  rightly  the  feeling  of  his  subjects  when  he  had  allowed 
his  chancellor  to  say  in  his  speech  to  the  Pension  Parliament  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  session,  '  England  would  no  longer  be  a 
free  country  if  she  allowed  herself  to  be  robbed  of  her  dominion  at 
sea ;  with  just  jealousy  she  watched  the  growing  greatness  of  any 
prince  at  sea. '  *^  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  peace  with  Holland,  the 
needs  of  the  navy  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  year  1756. 
On  22  April  Mr.  Pepys  was  ordered  *  to  bring  into  the  House  a 
true  state  of  the  present  condition  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  stores 
and  provisions  thereof,'  **  and  in  pursuance  of  this  order  a  number 
of  papers  were  presented  to  the  Commons  on  Saturday,  24  April.** 
From  these  it  appeared  that  on  paper  the  naval  force  of  the  nation 
consisted  of  eight  first-rates,  nine  second-rates,  twenty-two  third- 
rates,  thirty-seven  fourth-rates,  sixteen  fifth-rates,  and  eight  sixth- 
rates,  with  fifty  smaller  vessels  of  various  kinds,  fourteen  of  which 
were  yachts.  But  this  was  followed  by  an  instructive  comparison 
with  foreign  fleets,  in  which  *  his  majesty's  fleet  as  the  same  now 
stands  this  24  April  1675,  consisting  of  men-of-war  (carrying  from 
twenty  guns  upwards)  and  fire  ships,'  was  brought  into  relation 
with  the  same  figures  for  Holland  and  France,  taken  from  the  lists 
of  1073. 


Ships 


Of  100  guns  and  upwards 


90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 


under  100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 


Total 


Fire  ships 


French  excess 
Dutch      ,, 


Dutch  *• 


10 
24 
24 
28 
22 
24 
4 


92 

96 

3 

4 

Men  of  War 

Fire  8liip4 

4 

1 

44 

37 

130 


40 


In  the  same  report  which  contained   these  disturbing  com- 
parisons Pepys  represented  that  nearly  150,0002.  would  be  required 

"  Ranke,  iii.  547.  *•  Pepysian  MSS.,  Mucellanies,  v.  185.  "  Ibid, 

*•  The  Dutch  built  no  very  large  ships,  on  account  of  *  their  scantiness  of  water ' 
{Miscellanies,  ii.  455). 
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to  equip  the  fleet,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  dated  19  June,  he 
explained  rather  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  expenditare 
required. ^^ 

(1)  For  the  enabling  the  officers  of  the  navy  to  proceed  upon  the 
repair  of  the  fleet,  and  saving  the  season  for  providing  and  bringing  in  of 
materials  towards  the  same  (through  the  want  whereof  they  are  said  to 
be  at  this  day  at  an  almost  total  stop  therein),  the  charge  whereof 
is  estimated,  and  was  so  represented  to  the  parliament,  at  144,016/. 
(2)  Towards  the  providing  of  materials  and  stores  for  the  magazine 
required  for  maintaining  the  whole  fleet  when  repaired  for  eight  months* 
sea  service,  estimated  and  likewise  represented  to  the  parliament  at 
95,083/.  16^.  Id.  (8)  For  the  providing  of  stores  to  be  lodged  at  Malta 
for  answering  the  wants  of  the  fleet  under  Sir  John  Narborough,  estimated 
at  4,712/. 

To  these  three  particulars,  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  commit  to 
your  soliciting  my  lord  treasurer  about  this  day  sennight,  there  are  added, 
upon  discourse  had  thereon  by  my  lords  of  the  admiralty  with  the 
officers  of  the  navy  this  day : — 

(4)  The  making  good  16,000/.  by  them  said  to  be  yet  in  arrear  upon 
their  assignations  on  the  assessment.  (5)  The  payment  off  of  the  St. 
Da\id,  newly  come  home  from  the  Barbados.  (6)  The  enabling  the 
officers  of  the  navy  to  pay  themselves  their  own  salaries. 

The  result  of  these  representations  was  that  in  October  1675 
a  sum  of  300,000/.  was  granted  to  build  twenty  shipe,^*  the 
number  which  had  been  suggested  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  mainly  intended  to  meet  the  increase 
in  the  French  fleet.  In  the  debate  on  the  disposal  of  the 
money,  Pepys  made  a  speech  in  which  he  defended  the  naval 
administration  from  the  charge  of  mismanagement.**  In  con- 
sequence of  the  conditions  attached  to  this  grant  by  the  Com- 
mons it  was  not  accepted  by  the  king,  and  thus  the  whole 
question  came  up  again  in  February  1676-7,  after  the  fourteen 
months'  prorogation.  By  this  time  the  official  demand  had  risen, 
and  it  was  urged  in  the  House  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  in 
hand  at  once  the  construction  of  thirty  new  ships.*^  This  was  the 
occasion  of  another  parliamentary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  secre- 
tary to  the  admiralty.  The  substance  of  it  is  reported  in  Grey's 
*  Debates,'  but,  inasmuch  as  what  an  orator  intends  to  say  is  often 
nearer  the  truth  than  what  he  actually  says,  a  manuscript  preserved 
among  the  Pepysian  papers  ®*  containing  what  appear  to  be  notes 
for  this  speech  has  a  special  interest  of  its  own. 

The  speech  was  clearly  intended  to  deal  largely  in  technicalities, 

*'  Adm.  Letters,  iv.  147.  «  Ranke,  iv.  16. 

"  Parliamentat-y  History,  iv.  774.  *•  Banke,  iv.  29. 

*'  Heads  for  a  Discourse  in  Parliament  upon  the  business  of  the  Navy,  Anno  1676. 
Pepysian  MSS.     (Mhcellanics,  ii.  453.) 
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but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  it  was  lo  be  divided  methodically  under 
thirteen  heads.  Under  the  head  '  CompariBon  of  the  first  and 
second  rate  ships,  and  nsefuhiesa  of  three-deck  shipR,  and  conse- 
quently thosu  two  rates  above  the  third  rate,  and  all  three  above 
the  fourth  rate,  and  why  more  ships  to  be  built/  Pepys  was  pre- 
pared to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  reserve  of  ships,  *  which  .  .  .  the 
present  fleet  will  not  liear.  ,  ,  /  *  Our  neii^hbour's  force/  he  said, 
is  *  now  greater  than  ours,  and  they  will  still  be  building  more,  so 
that  we  are  as  well  to  overtake  them  for  the  time  past,  as  to  keep 
pace  with  them  in  the  present  building.*  What  should  be  the  rate 
of  the  new  ships  ?  Second-rates  need  fewer  men,  less  draught 
of  water,  and  a  smaller  weight  of  ordnance  and  ammunition,  than 
tiret-rates,  but  having  three  decks  they  are  *as  terrible  to  the 
enemy/  since  they  are  '  as  lofty/  and  bo  '  playmg  down  upon  them*' 
*  First-rates  we  must  have,  though  not  in  reference  to  the  Dutch, 
who  can't  nor  do  build  three*deek  ships,  as  requiring  too  great 
draught  of  water  for  their  ports  ;  yet  against  the  French,  who  can 
build  as  big  as  he  will,  and  has  bigger  than  we,  his  ports  enduring 
it  better  than  ours/  First-rates  also  '  will  bear  sliot,  and  therefore 
stand  against  an  enemy's  battery  and  batter  better  than  any  other.* 
But  on  the  whole  Pepys  appears  to  incline  to  buildmg  three- deck 
ships  of  the  second  rate.  More  fourth-rates  were  quite  unneces- 
sary. They  •  serve  now  only  for  convoys  (which  the  fifth -rates  for 
the  most  part  can  do),  and  to  fight  against  the  Turks  .  .  .  eo  that 
the  36  fourth-rates  we  have  are  fully  as  many,  or  more  than 
necessary.  Besides  that  they  are  at  any  time  soon  run  up,  and 
their  want  suppHed  by  merchant  ships/  From  this  important 
question  of  policy  in  building  the  orator  passes  to  questions  of  a 
highly  teclnncal  kind — '  why  the  difference  of  price,  tl^c,  [is]  greater 
between  a  third-rate  and  a  second  than  a  secoiul-rate  and  a  first- 
rate/  and  *  workmen »  time,  places,  and  materials  for  building  ships 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  rates/  Under  this  latter  head  PepvB 
notes  that  scarcity  of  timber  which  had  ah^eady  given  trouble  lo 
naval  administrators,  and  which  wan  to  lead  to  the  new  ships  being 
built  for  the  most  part  with  foreign  timber. 


It  is  Sir  Anthony  Deane's  jmlgmcnt  [he  writes]  all  the  king's 
fereits,  and  private  men's  timber  within  twenty  miles  of  bia  majesty's 
yards  and  river  of  Thames,  will  not  afford  compass  timber,  knees, 
standards,  breast  hooks,  &c.,  to  build  two  first-rates  and  six  second-rates 
in  four  years ;  for  straight  timber,  it  may  be  had  to  do  it  in  two  years, 
if  private  persons  win  let  it  be  felled  when  occasion  [rec|uires];  besides 
the  first  and  second  rates  abo\e  mentioned  I  conceive  it  very  diflicult,  if 
not  impossible^  to  find  compass  timber,  kuocs^  standards;  stems,  harpins, 
Ac,  to  build  twenty  third-rates  in  four  years,  stripping?  all  the  forests  and 
gentlemen's  timber  within  twenty  miles  of  any  land  or  water  carriage  or 
navig^able  place  of  England ;  for  straight  timber,  if  tho  gentlemen  will 
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fell»  I  suppose  there  may  be  as  much  got  in  four  years  as  to  complete  the 
said  work/*^ 

Pepys  also  urges '  our  building  Bhips  more  burdensome,  stronger,  and 
giving  them  more  breadth/  The  advantages  of  this  would  be  that 
it  would  prevent  the  necessity  for  girdling ;  '  make  them  bear  sail 
better,  our  great  ships  being  generally  crank-sided  ; '  *  make  them 
carry  their  guns  better — that  is,  higher — our  great  ships  failing 
therein,  especially  in  bad  weather ; '  enable  them  to  carry  made 
masts,  which  would  not  be  so  easily  carried  overboard  under  fire ; 

«  On  tli<?  Bcarcily  of  timber  in  England  see  Uolhjid's  Discouncji  of  the  Navy  (StLvj 
Records  Society,  vol.  vn-)«  p.  207,  note  2,  and  p.  213.    *  We  have  suffered  ounielves  to 
come  to  want  of  otir  own  growth  almost  everything  that  goes  to  the  building  and  equip- 
ping of  a  ship,'  ivrites  Pepys  in  the  Naval  Minutes  (p.  81), ' .  ,  *  whereas  a  naval  nation 
that  could  have  done  it   ought  to  have   encouraged  the  having  everything  within 
itself.'    So  far  was  he  impreBsed  with  the  iinportanoe  of  this  policy  in  regard  to  timher. 
that  there  is  among  the  Pepysian  papers  {Miscdlani^St  ii.  511)  a  draft  Mil  for   the 
preservation  and  increase  of  timber^  '  prepared  by  Mr,  Freeman  *  and  *  drawn  by  the 
joint  care  of  the  company  of  shipwrights,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pepys,  antio  1675.* 
An  act  passed  in  1607-B  {19  and  20  Car.  II,  e.  8) '  for  the  Increase  and  Preservation  of 
Timber  within  the  Forest  of  Dean  *  had  alluded  in  the  preamble  to  the  *  apparent  scarcity 
of  timber  there,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  so  that  some  course  is  oecessary 
to  be  speedily  taken  to  restore  and  preserve  the  growth  of  timber  for  the  future  supply 
of  hia  majesty^s  royal  navy*'  and  the  scheme  ol  li'ilB  was  intended  to  carry  this  out. 
The  proposed  bill  attributed  the  need  for  legislation  to  the  '  spoils,  waites,  and  great 
destruction  that  hath  of  late  years  been  made  of  wood  and  timber  within  this  nation,* 
and  in  particular  to  the  *  unnecessary  waste  '  of  wood  in  London  and  Westminster 
and  other  towns  '  that  might  have  been  built  of  brick  or  stone.'    In  this  connexion  it 
is  curious  to  find  Sir  William  Petty,  two  years  later  (1077)  declining  to  re-gard  the 
*  decay  of  timber  '  in  England  as  an  evil,  because  its  place  can  he  nupplied  by  foreign 
commodities,  and  instancing  *  the  rebuilding  of  London,  and  of  the  shipa  wasted  by 
the  Dutch  war/  to  prove  it  *  no  very  formidable  thing  *  (PolUkul  Arithnittic).     The 
clauses  of    the    draft   bill    provided   (1)   that  all  *  forests,  chases,  parks,  manors, 
woods,  wastes,  or  lands,*  whether  belonging  to  the  king  or  private  owners,  should  be 
under  the  regulation  of  the  forest  law^s.     (2)  No  trees  to  be  cut  down  which  ♦  carry  not 
some  apparent  mark  of  decay,'  and  where  trees  are  felled  for  the  king's  use  *  other 
thriving   trees '    to   be   planted,     (3)  At   the  '  first   felling   of  any  coppice  *  *  twelve 
Btandells  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  or  beech  *  to  be  left  on  every  acre,  and  so  at  the  second  and 
third  fellings,  '  all  which  36  siandells  or  trees  shall  be  preserved  for  timber  to  the 
growth  of  100  years  at  least  upon  thriving  grounds,  and  upon  other  grounds  longer ;  * 
and  upon  the  '  felling  and  cutting  down  of  trees  tbui  formerly  preserved  *  not  more 
than  20  to  the  100  of  decaying  trees,  and  10  to  the  100  '  respecting  the  whole  number 
of  those  that  are  yet  flourishing  and  of  thriving  condition  at  any  one  felling,'  and 
their  places  to  be  filled  by  fresh  planting,  or  the  reserving  of  an  equivalent  number  of 
Btan dells  at  the  next  feUing.    This  was  to  be  enforced  under  penalties.     (4)  Any  one 
making  *  any  fall  or  sale  of  timber  ^  shall  give  notice  in  writing  of  the  place,  quality* 
number,  and  quantity  to  *  the  commissioners  or  supervisors  of  the  woods  for  the  time 
being '  three  months  beforehand ;  and  the  olBcers  of  the  navy  are  to  have  the  right  of 
pre-emption  for  the  use  of  the  navy  at  reasonable  rates.    And  no  such  felling  or  sale 
of  timber  shall  take  place  within  20  miles  of  the  sea  or  any  navigable  river  until  it  is 
certified  by  the  commissioners  of  woods  to  be  *  of  sufficient  growth  for  the  use  of 
shipping.'    (5)  *  No  person  shall  lop  or  cut  off  the  head,  principal  boughs,  orhranebes 
of  any  timber  trees,  especially  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  or  beech,  for  browse,  fire  wood,  or  aoj 
other  use,  nor  space  out,  chip,  bark,  or  girt  the  bodies  of  any  such  trees  or  plants,  but 
only  of  such  trees  as  have  been  pollards^  dottards.  old,  unsound,  and  knotty  trees,  not  fit 
for  any  other  use,'  under  penalty  o!  fine  at  pleasure  by  the  commlsBioncra  of  woods,  or 
in  default  corporal  punishment,  inflicted  by  order  of  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peftce* 
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enable  them  '  to  carry  more  timber  and  thicker  sides/  less  easily 
penetrated  by  shot ;  give  room  for  more  victuals  and  stores ;  and 
carry  the  heavier  guns  that  are  now  cast.  To  enforce  his  argument 
under  this  head  Pepys  brings  into  comparison  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  French  and  Dutch  ships. 

The  Tonnage  of  Four  French  Ships  of  War. 


SoIlRoyall  . 
Boyall  Lewis 
LaBoyna  • 
BoyTereas  . 


Four  Dulch  Ships  of  War. 


White  Elephant  I  3  jeoka   I 
Golden  Lion       I  ^  ^^^^  \ 


.1  131  I        46-9 

.  I  130  46-9 

Seven  ProTinees »  « ^^1  „   i        •        •  i  —  — 

Great  HollandiaM^^^  1        .       •!  -  I 


1,482 
1,477 
1,341 
1,335 


Draught  of  water,  19  feet  8  inches. 
EngKsh  Ships. 


Boyal  Charles,  with  the  girdling  of  10  inches  measure     .        .        .  |         1,531 

The  Prince  is  full  as  big  now  girdled,  and  as  long  on  the  gun  deck,  1 
as  the  Charles,  but  having  a  long  rake,  they  measure  short  on 

the  keel,  or  she  would  be I        1,520 


The  Dutch  ships  have  a  great  rake  afore,  or  else  they  would  measure 
bigger,  being  of  good  breadths.  The  capital  French  and  Dutch  ships  with 
two  decks  are  more  in  number  and  much  larger  than  our  third-rates 
considerable,  and  therefore  require  large  if  any  be  built. 

On  the  important  question  '  about  the  rates  and  fruits  of  building 
ships  by  the  king  and  by  contract  *  Pepys  pronounces  definitely, 
as  John  Hollond  had  done  before  him,'^  in  favour  of  building  by 
the  state.  It  is  profitable  to  the  contractor,  who  '  must  live  by  his 
skill  and  labour,'  ' to  build  slight ; '  'the  king  works  with  better 
materials,  and  works  stronger.'  '  In  the  king's  yards  there  is  one 
use  or  other  for  all  materials  that  is  left,  whereas  the  contract- 

6)  ▲U  coppices  appointed  *  for  the  planting,  increase,  and  growth  of  timber '  to  be  fenced 
in  *  immediately  after  such  felling,  and  so  kept  fenced  and  preserved  free  from  all  kinds 
of  cattle  for  the  space  of  nine  years,'  under  penalties,  with  a  provision  for  double  or  treble 
penalties  for  wanton  waste  or  neglect.  (7)  Ail  persons  that  have  100  acres  of  *  land  of 
inheritance '  shaU  have  five  acres  of  the  same  *  of  coppice  or  wood  land,'  and  those 
who  already  have  more  than  this  proportion  are  to  be  required  to  preserve  it  all. 
(8)  Fit  persons  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  king  in  council  ai  commissioners  and 
supervisors  to  execute  the  act. 

The  replanting  of  the  kingdom  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  without  such 
stringent  legislation.  Evelyn's  writings  on  forest  trees  suggested  a  remedy,  and  very 
large  quantities  of  English  timber  were  produced  for  the  navy  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  chiefly  supplied  by  plantations  made  between 
the  Bestoration  and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  (Derrick,  Memoirs  of  Vie 
Royal  Navy^  p.  77.) 

^  Discourses  of  the  Navy  (N.  B.  S.  vol.  vii.),  p.  85. 
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builder  must  buy  no  more  than  just  the  ships  in  building  useth,  it 
lying  dead  upon  his  hands.'  From  this  and  other  technical  questions 
of  administration  Pepys  passes  to  *  the  king's  love  for  the  navy/ 

The  king  hath  outbuilt  manifold  the  proposal  of  the  council  board 
itself  in  the  project  of  200,000Z.  per  annum.^  The  king  and  duke  con- 
trivers for  the  building  of  ships  by  tacit  engaging  my  lord  treasurer 
into  the  beginning  of  ships,  in  dependence  upon  the  carrying  of  it  on 
when  begun,  and  this  sometimes  against  the  advice  even  of  the  navy 
officers,  when  they  have  contemplated  the  loss  of  ships  lying  long  in 
band.^^    King  and  duke  more  active  in  person  than  any  private  man. 

In  his  notes  Pepys  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the 
possibilities  of  this  head  for  the  purpose  of  a  peroration,  for  his 
eloquence  finally  loses  itself  in  a  sandy  disquisition  on  the  question 
why  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  '  no  fit  place  to  build  ships  at.' 

The  adoption  of  the  scheme  for  the  thirty  new  ships  Pepys  was 
modest  enough  to  attribute  chiefly  to  the  impression  produced 
by  his  own  speech  in  the  House.  *I  doubt  not,'  he  writes  on 
23  Feb.  1676-7  to  the  navy  board,«« 

but  ere  this  you  may  have  heard  the  issue  of  this  morning's  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons  touching  the  navy,  wherein  I  thank  God  the 
account  they  received  from  me  of  the  past  and  present  state  thereof, 
compared  first  with  one  another  and  then  with  the  naval  force  of  our 
neighbours  as  it  now  is,  different  from  what  it  ever  heretofore  has  been,  was 
so  received  as  that  the  debates  arising  therefrom  terminated  in  a  vote  for 
the  supplying  his  majesty  with  a  sum  of  money  for  building  ships  not 
exceeding  600,000Z.'^7 

Pepys  then  informs  the  board  that  he  had  also  urged  on  parliament 
the  '  present  ill  condition  of  the  old  fleet,'  which  would  require 
300,000/.  to  repair  it,  fit  it  for  sea,  and  form  a  magazine  of  stores 
as  a  reserve.  He  also  suggests  to  them  that,  in  view  of  a  possible 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  for  ship-building,  labour,  materials, 
&c.,  in  consequence  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  they  should  compile  a 
record  of  the  present  prices  on  which  the  estimates  for  building 
the  new  ships  were  based,  to  serve  as  *  vouchers  on  behalf  of  his 
majesty's  conduct  and  yours,  in  case  by  any  excessive  increases  of 
price  or  otherwise  the  charge  of  building  these  ships  should  arise 
beyond  what  the  same  is  now  reasonably  to  be  judged.'  In  a  later 
letter,  of  16  April  1677,  to  Sir  John  Tippetts,  the  surveyor  of  the 
navy,**  Pepys  refers  to  an  amendment  in  the  Lords,  which,  though 
not  eventually  insisted  on,  had  at  one  time  rendered  him  '  very 

*'  Sec  ante,  p.  50.  "  Cf.  ibid,  p.  20.  "  Adm,  Letters,  v.  345-7. 

^'  The  act  is  29  Car.  ir,  c.  i.  (§  35).  In  the  preamble  tbc  commons  describe  themselv  g 
as  '  highly  sensible  how  necessary  the  increase  of  your  majesty's  naval  force  is  at  this 
time  for  the  defence  of  this  your  realm,  and  for  the  preservation  of  your  majesty  9 
ancient  and  undoubted  right  unto  and  dominion  over  the  Narrow  Seas.' 

*»  Adm.  Letters,  v.  880. 
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distrustful  of  the  success  of  the  hill ; '  hut  he  is  now  ahle,  after  all, 
to  communicate  to  this  correspondent  the  news  that  'the  hill 
(blessed  he  God)  is  .  .  .  passed  this  night  hy  the  king.'  He 
accordingly  loses  no  time  in  instructing  the  surveyor  to  go  down  at 
once  to  Shoreham,  to  see  if  it  is  a  suitable  place  for  building  a 
third-rate, 

his  majesty  being  very  desirous  to  increase  the  number  of  building 
places  as  much  as  may  be,  as  well  out  of  the  considerations  of  having 
thereby  the  more  room  at  home  for  continuing  our  repair  of  old  ships, 
together  with  the  building  new,  the  prospect  of  the  condition  wherein 
matters  are  likely  to  stand  between  us  and  France  rendering  the  dispatch 
of  our  repairs  no  less  indispensable  than  that  of  our  new  building.  The 
king  and  his  royal  highness  are  extremely  importunate  that  not  an  hour's 
time  be  lost. 

This  disposition  to  push  forward  naval  preparations  was 
abundantly  justified  hy  the  events  of  the  next  year.  In  February 
1678  England,  in  alliance  with  Holland,  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  war  with  France,  and  the  king's  new  anti-French  policy  was 
eagerly  supported  by  parliament.*®  The  decision  was  taken  to 
equip  a  fleet  of  ninety  ships,  and  the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax  was 
agreed  to  for  military  and  naval  preparations.  The  Pepysian 
papers  contain  several  allusions  to  these  proceedings,  and  among 
them  estimates  of  the  naval  strength  of  France  about  this  time.^^ 


A  List  of  the  Fleet  of  France  presented  to  Monsieur  Colbert,  1677. 

Rate 

Number 

Ount                                     

1st 

12 

1,230 

2nd 

17 

1,338 

3rd 

67 

3,670 

With  1,470  mariners,  2,680 

4th 

43 

1,964 

officers  and  soldiers,  and 

5th 

30 

1.016 

6,300  slaves 

6th 

21 

266 

Galleys 

30 

— 

Total 


210 


9,384 


A  Particular  List  of  the  Seamen,  Bargemen,  Fishermen,  and  Watermen  in  every 

Province  of  France, 


Prorince 

No.  of  Men 

ProTince 

No.  of  Men 

Flemish  Ck)ast  . 

1,083 

Darcaohon 

1,899 

Picardy     .... 

2,311 

Gaienne  .... 

4,609 

Normandy         • 

18,922 

Ronssillon 

1,886 

Brittany    .... 

17,132 

Languedoc 

9,703 

Poitou       .... 

2.679 

Provence 

17,999 

Coast  of  Dannix 

11,906 

River  boatmen  . 

6,670 

Saintonge 

1,611 

The  total  is  given  in  the  manuscript  as  108,876,  of  whom 
47,596  were  coast  fishermen,  10,274  bargemen,  lightermen,  and 
watermen  employed  on  rivers,  leaving  46,006  able  mariners. 

^  Banke,  iv.  42.  ••  Miscillames,  ▼.  271^1. 
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The  navy  lists  in  the  Pepysian  library  sapply  the  material  for  a 
rough  comparison  of  the  English  navs^  force  in  1679  with  this 
account  of  the  French  navy  as  it  i^as  in  1677.  During  the  period 
1678-9  the  following  vessels  were  added  to  the  navy.^l  Those  that 
were  built  under  the  act  of  1677  for  thirty  new  ships  are  dis- 
tinguished by  an  asterisk.  A  list  of  these  is  given  in  Derriek, 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Boyal  Navy/  appendix  6,  and  they  are  distingoished 
by  Pepys  in  the  general  list  of  ships  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
*  Memoirs.' 


Name 

Prise 

167»  '    — 

Keelin 
Feet 

Beam     Depth 
in  Feet   in  Feet 

i 

Dnraght 
in  Feet 

IVm- 
nagc 

Man 

in 

War- 

Onu 

In 

W«r 

♦  James  Royal '  *•  . 

18S 

45 

18-4 

S(H 

1,4SS  1    780 

1 

100 

SECON'D-BATXS. 


•*  Vanguan] '  •* 
»*  Windsor  Castle ' 
•♦  Duchess  ••'. 
♦'Sandwich'" 


_ 

1678 

_ 

MS-9 

44" 

18-6 

S0« 

1.48S 

680 

— 

1678 

—         143 

44 

18S 

fO 

1.489 

860 

_ 

1679 

—         148 

45-8 

18-4 

90« 

1.M6 

MO 

1679 

13M 

44  6 

18-3 

SO 

l^tM 

680 

Total. 

f^ 

1.840    j 

•0 


**  The  materials  for  this  and  the  following  lists  are  contained  in  a  manasoript 
volume  entitled  The  History  of  every  Ship  and  Vessel  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  England 
from  Mr,  Pepys'  Entrance  thereinto  toith  King  Charles  II,  1660,  to  his  Quitting  the 
same  with  King  James,  1688  (No.  2940).  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  list  referred 
to  in  a  letter  of  5  Aug.  1678,  sent  by  Pcpys  to  all  the  shipwrights,  in  which  he 
alludes  to  '  very  great  disagreement '  in  all  the  general  lists  of  dimensions  accessible 
to  him,  and  asks  for  authentic  details  from  *  each  person  now  surviving  that  has  had 
the  honour  of  building  of  any  of  his  majesty *s  ships  that  either  now  are  or  have  been 
in  being  since  his  majesty's  restoration,'  since  he  had  '  an  occasion  of  making  a 
perfect  list  as  soon  as  may  be  for  his  majesty's  own  use  '  (Adm.  Letters,  viii.  19). 

•-  The  number  of  men  was  sometimes  calculated  by  the  ship's  burden — one  man 
to  every  four  tons  above  40  and  under  400  tons ;  above  400  tons  one  man  to  every 
three  tons.  The  alternative  method  adopted  here  (see  infra)  was  '  after  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  great  guns  that  the  ship  doth  carry,  with  an  answerable  allowance 
of  some  spare  hands  for  the  handling  of  the  sails  *  (Boteler,  p.  66). 

'^  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane  to  replace  the  *  James  Boyal,*  that 
had  been  burnt  in  the  fight  of  18  May  1672. 

*'  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Daniel  Furzer.  Named  after  the  older  'Vanguard,' 
which  had  been  sunk  at  Chatham  in  June  1667.  The  new  vessel,  though  also  a 
second-rate,  was  considerably  larger. 

**  After  1673  the  English  shipbuilders  increased  the  beam  of  their  seeond-ratea. 
As  to  our  three-deck  ships,'  says  Pepys  {Naval  Minutes,  p.  269),  the  French  and  the 
*  Dutch  build  them  upwards  of  44  foot  broad,  but  we  build  none  of  oar  deck  ships  of 
the  third-rate  above  41  broad,  and  several  under,  by  which  means  the  Henry,  the 
Catherine,  Ac,  were  useless  until  they  were  girdled.  And,  to  prevent  the  like  for 
the  future,  his  majesty  has  directed  those  9  three-deck  ships  of  the  second  rate  boilt 
and  a-building  to  be  near  45  foot  broad,  which  is  another  improvement  we  had  not 
till  the  year  '73,  the  builders  of  England  before  that  time  having  not  well  oonaidered 
it  that  breadth  only  will  make  a  stiff  ship.' 

<*  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Thomas  Shish.        •'  Built  at  Deptford  by  John  Shish. 

*"  Built  at  Harwich  by  Isaac  Betts. 
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Third- RATKB. 


•  llanirich*** 

•  Oak  lloyal  *  '• 
•Defiance'". 

•  Mountaffu  *  ** 
♦•Annc"^ 
•♦  CapUin '  ••  . 
•*  Hampton  Court ' 
«*Hopc*"      . 
•*  Lenox'"    . 
••Reatoratlon*'*    , 
••  Berwick ' "  . 
••Bredah"*   . 
•*  Bnrfbrd  "*  . 
♦•Eagle'"      . 
••  Klliabeth ' " 
••Eaaex"" 
••Expedition'"     , 
••Grafton  "•. 
••Kent'" 
••  Northumberland 
••  Pcndenia ' " 
•*  Stirling  Castle 


!  1.089 

460 

1,055 

460 

1,174 

460 

1,047 

1  460 

1,108 

1  460 

1,078 

460 

1,059 

460 

1.174 

460 

1,067 

460 

1,050 

460 

1,093 

460 

1,114 

460 

23.465 

9.915 

FOURTH-RATKy. 


•  Oxford  ••'    . 

•  Kingfisher ' " 
'  Woolwich  • " 
•Charles 'Galley  • 

•  James  *  Galley  ** , 
•MarygoW* 

•  Tiger 'Priie" 


—  1674  I 

—  ,  1675 

—  i  1675 

—  1676  1 
~     i  1676  I 

1677  — 

1678  I  —    ! 


109 
110 
113 
111 
104 
100 
112 


St 

15-6 

33-8 

13 

359 

15 

28-6 

8-7 

28-1 

10-2 

30-6 

12-6 

33 

12-8 

I 


I 


17-8 

13 

16-4 

12 

12 

14 

15 


!  Tctal  . 


670 

!  .m 

663 

1  220 

1   761 

280 

'   492 

I  220 

436 

200 

495 

190 

649 

280 

4,166 

1.620 

54 
46 
54 
3j 
80 
41 
48 


108 


*  Built  at  Harwich  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane.  He  copied  the  dimensionfl  from  a 
French  ship,  the  *  Superbe/  which  came  to  Spithead  with  the  French  fleet  during  the 
Dutch  war.  '  This  ship,*  says  Pepys  (Naval  Minutei,  p.  269),  *  was  greatly  commended, 
both  by  the  French  and  English  that  went  on  board  her.  She  was  40  foot 
broad,  carried  74  guns  and  six  months*  provision,  and  but  2}  decks.  Our  frigates, 
being  narrower,  could  not  stow  so  much  provision  nor  carry  their  guns  so  far  from  the 
water.*  The  English  copy  of  the  *  Superbe  *  became  *  the  pattern  for  the  second  and 
third  rates  built  by  .  .  .  act  of  parliament,  which  is  generally  agreed  to  be  without 
exception  and  the  highest  improvement  that  is  known  to  this  day.*  When,  in  June 
1675,  the  king  went  by  sea,  escorted  by  a  squadron,  Pepys  reported,  *  The  Harwich 
carries  the  bell  from  the  whole  fleet,  great  and  small  *  (Adm,  Letters,  iv.  161.) 

'•  Built  at  Deptford  by  Jonas  Shish.        ''  Built  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett. 

^  Originally  built  at  Portsmouth  m  1654  by  John  Tippetts.  Bebuilt  and  widened 
at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett. 

'*  Built  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett  to  replace  the  *  Anne,'  which  had  been  blown 
up  by  accident  at  Sheemess  in  1673. 

'•  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Thos.  Shish.  "  Built  at  Deptford  by  Capt.  Castle. 

'<  Built  at  Harwich  by  Isaac  Betts.        "  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Daniel  Fnrzer. 

'*  Built  at  Blackwall  by  Henry  Johnson.  Named  after  the  older  *  Essex,*  built  in 
1654,  and  taken  by  the  Dutch,  2  June  1666. 

»  Built  at  Blackwall  by  Henry  Johnson.        **  Built  at  Bristol  by  Francis  Bayly. 

^'  Built  at  Bristol  by  Francis  Bayly.        **  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Phineas  Pett. 

*'  The  *  Charles '  gidley  was  built  at  Woolwich  by  Phineas  Pett,  and  the  •  James ' 
at  Blackwall  by  Anthony  Deane  the  younger.  *  In  the  year  *76,*  writes  Pepys  (Naval 
Minutes,  p.  269),  *  Captain  Willshaw  eame  from  Toulon,  and  was  telling  his  majesty 
that  they  were  boUcUng  at  Toulon  sertnil  galley-frigatee  to  row  with  many  oars. 
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FlFTR-RATRP. 


|PH„    BulU   ,"„t,-J\tl" 

Beam 
iuFeet 

Depth 
in  Feet 

Dreiiffrht    Ton. 
ill  Feet     nage 

Men 

in 

War 

Gaos 

in 
War 

•Rofc'"         .        .        .  '     -     1  1674  i     — 
•Sapphire'-.        .        .       —    i  1675  ;    — 
•  OrHiige  Tire  *  -   .        .  i  1677  ;     — 
•St.  Paar"  ...     1079  !     —         — 

75 

86 
76 
74 

84 
27 
36-4 
25-9 

10 
11 

810 
ll-3i 

13-6 
13-3 
11 
14 

339 

28) 
360 

135 
185 
180 
185 

28 
33 

.:       .        1 

ToUl  . 

1,103 

585 

13S 

*  Lark ' 


S1XTH-IIATE8. 


—     I  1675  I     — 


199 


18 


Yachts. 


•Katlicrlne"* 

*  Portginouth '  '■' 

*  Charles ' "'    . 
*('harlot'  •• 

*  Mary  *  •' 
•Ueurictta'" 


Z  1 


1674 
1671 
1075 
1677 
1677 
1679 


-     !     56 

21-4 

8-6 

7-9 

135 

80 

8 

-     i     *' 

20^ 

7-4 

7-6 

US 

30 

8 

-         54 

206 

7-9 

7-8 

130 

80 

8 

-     '     61 

21 

9 

710 

143 

80 

8 

-     i     66-6 

21-6 

80 

7-6 

166 

80 

8 

-|" 

21-8 

8-3 

8-9 

163 

80 

a 

i 

Total. 

85S 

180 

43 

Besides  these,  seven  fire  ships,  all  bought  in  1678,  one  fly  boat 
(a  prize  from  Algiers),  one  hulk,  one  pink,^*  and  one  sloop  were 
added  to  the  navy  during  the  period. 

Thus  the  gross  increase  of  the  navy  during  the  period  1673-9, 
neglecting  temporary  additions  for  special  purposes,  such  as  fire 
ships,  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


Captain  Willshaw  could  give  his  majesty  bat  an  imperfect  account,  for  that  he  ooald 
not  well  describe  them.  The  next  time  Sur  A[nthon7]  D[eane]  attended  his  majesty 
he  was  pleased  to  speak  of  it,  and  asked  if  we  knew  what  they  were.  A.  D.  answered, 
"  No."  Sir  Jos.  Williamson  (as  I  take  it),  standing  by,  propounded  to  send  A.  D.*8  son 
to  see  them,  to  which  was  replied  he  had  an  acquaintance  to  whom  he  would  write 
at  Toulon,  and  upon  his  answer  did  not  doubt  but  to  understand  it.  The  answer 
being  returned,  A.  D.'s  son  drew  the  draught  of  the  James  galley-frigate,  and  Mr. 
Pett  the  Charles,  upon  the  same  principles,  and  from  thence  came  that  improve* 
ment  so  useful  to  us  against  the  Turks.* 

'*  Algerine  prize.  ^  Built  at  Yarmouth  by  Mr.  Edgar. 

•*  Built  at  Harwich  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane. 

*'  A  Dutch  ship  retaken  from  Algiers. 

""»  Built  at  Blackwall  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane. 

<^  Built  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett  and  named  after  the  '  Katherine  *  yacht  of 
1661,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  August  1673. 

••  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Phineas  Pett. 

*>  Built  at  Botherhithe  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane.  Cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Holland 
in  November  1678. 

*^  Built  at  Chatham  by  Phineas  Pett.  Named  after  the  first  yacht  given  to  the 
king  by  the  Dutch  in  1660,  which  had  been  cast  away  near  Holyhead  in  1675. 

''  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Thomas  Shish.  Named  after  the  '  Henrietta '  yacht  of 
1663,  which  had  been  sunk  in  action,  August  1673. 

»*  A  *  saietty  '  or  •  sattee  *  taken  from  Tripoli. 
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Additions  to  the  Navt,  1673-79. 


Rates 

1       Number 

Tonnage 

Men 

Gnus 

l8t 

1       1 

1,422 

780 

100 

2nd   . 

^ 

6,885 

2,640 

360 

3rd    . 

22 

23,466 

9,915 

1,530 

4th    . 

1            7 

4,166 

1,620 

308 

6th    . 

1            * 

1,102 

626 

'           122 

6th    . 

1            1 

199 

85 

18 

Hoys. 

.  ■          — 

— 

— 

— 

Hulks 

1            1 

446 

20 

— 

Ketches 







I           — 

Pinks 

1            -i 

60 



— 

Sloops  and  smacks    . 

24 

10 

1             4 

Yachts       . 

.  !           6 

1 

868 

180 

1           ^3 

Total     . 

•1     « 

37.617 

16,775 

i     2.490 

The  losses  daring  the  same  period  may  be  tabulated  thas  : 

Losses  dubxmo  1673-79. 


Rated 

Taken 

Wrecked 

Obsolete 

Tonnage 

Men 

Guns 

1st         .         .         . 













2nd        .         .          . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3rd        .        .        . 



1 

3 

3,312 

1.450 

244 

4th        ..        . 

— 

1 

1 

1,018 

390 

96 

6th        ..        . 

— 

1 

2 

748 

360 

84 

6th        ..        . 

— 

— 

2 

169 

95 

24 

Hoys     .        .        . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hoiks  . 

— 

1 

1 

1,217 

22 

— 

Ketches 

— 

— 

2 

108 

80 

14 

Pinks    . 







— 

— 



Sloops  and  smacks 

— 

2 

1 

137 

23 

12 

Yachts  . 

— 

2 

— 

220 

00 

16 

Total   . 

— 

8 

12 

6,919 

2,480 

490 

The  totals  in  the  previoas  tables  may  be  brought  together  thus, 
in  order  to  give  the  comparison  required  : — 


Bbsult. 


Ships 


Tonnage 


Men 


Strength  of  the  navy  in  1673 ' 
Additions  daring  1673-9    . 


144 

48 


ToUl 


192 


Losses  daring  1673-9 


20 


Strength  of  the  navy  in  1679 


172 


61,161 
37,617 


20.468 
15,775 


98,778 


36.233 


6,919 


2,480 


91,869 


33,768 


Guns 

4.294 
2,490 

6,784 

490 

6,294 


**  These  figures  differ  slightly  from  those  given  in  the  table  in  the  previous  article  on 
this  subject  (ante,  p.  58),  as  the  writer,  while  counting  ships  rebuilt  *  among  additions 
to  the  navy,  omitted  to  include  them^among  ships  obsolete,  and  thus  they  were  counted 
twice  over.  The  error  does  not  much  affect  any  general  conclusion,  but  the  corrected 
figures  are  given  on  next  page,  as  also  thofe  for  the  strength  of  the  navy  in  1660 
where  the  totals  cast  from  Pepys's  list  were  not  accurate  in  all  cases.  Mere  changes 
in  rating  are  neglected  in  all  these  tables,  acooont  being  taken  of  new  building  and 
prises  only. 
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Thus  the  building  of  the  thirty  new  ships  had  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  strength  of  the  navy  considerably  above  the  point  at 
which  it  had  stood  either  in  1660  or  1678.  Although  only  twenty- 
two  of  the  new  ships  come  into  the  period  under  consideration,  the 
figures  stand  thus  : — 


The  year  1677  saw  the  adoption  of  a  '  general  establishment  *  of 
men  and  guns,  the  credit  of  which  was  claimed  by  the  indefatigable 

IloTAL  Navy  in  1660.    {Corrected  from  p.  52,  supra,) 


Rates 


No. 


Tonnage 


Men 


l8t     . 
2nd   . 
3rd    . 
4th    . 
6th    . 
6th    . 
Hoys 
Halks 
Ketches 
Pinks 
Bloops 
Yachts 


3 

11 

16 

45 

37 

23 

1 

7 

5 

6 

1 

1 


Total 


156 


4,078 

9,807 

11,529 

21,597 

9,096 

2,293 

33 

3,826 

300 

480 

33 

22 

62,594 


1.600 

8,380 

3,520 

5,980 

8,875 

1,285 

8 

14 

175 

260 

6 

4 


Gana 

260 

658 

820 

1.718 

882 

252 

0 

0 

38 

60 

2 

2 


19,551 


4,642 


Losses  during  1660-73.    {Corrected  from  "p,  51,  supra.) 


lUtca 


Taken 


Wrecked      Obsolete  i     Tonnage 


Men 


Gana 


l8t 

1 

1 

3 

2nd       . 

.  1 

3 

3rd       . 

2 

4th       . 

i 

13 

5th 

4 

Gth 

.  • 

2 

Hoys    . 

i 

3 

Hulks  . 

•      •  i 

— 

Ketches 

2 

Pinks   . 

•  1 

1 

Sloops  and  smacks  | 

4 

Yachts . 

• 

2 

Total 


39 


34 


I 


1 
1 

16 

21 

15 

14 

5 

4 

6 

1 

2 


6,558 

6,700 

4,448 

16,974 

9,096 

2,396 

1,246 

2,039 

423 

653 

393 

258 


51,184 


3,100 

2,710 

1,670 

6,735 

3,895 

1,110 

167 

10 

248 

415 

193 

74 


19,967 


448 
494 
882 
1,638 
974 
120 
52 


4G 
68 
24 
24 


4,360 


Result. 

Corrected  from  p.  58,  supra. 

) 

Slilpe 

Tbnnage       | 

Ken 

Gana 

Strength  of  the  navy  in  1660     . 
Additions  during  1660-73  . 

156 
147 

303 

62,594     ' 
49,751      1 

19,551 
20,874 

4,642 
4.012 

Total     .        . 

112,345      1 

40,425 

8,654 

Losses  during  1660-73       • 

159 

51,184 

19,967 

4.360 

Strength  of  the  navy  in     73     . 

144 

61,161      1 

20.458 

4,2M 
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secretary  to  the  admiralty.^  Such  an  establishment  had  first  come 
under  consideration  as  early  as  1674,  and  information  on  the  subject 
had  been  supplied  to  the  admiralty  by  the  navy  board  on  10  March 
of  that  year.  The  first  draft  submitted  by  the  navy  board  is  in  one  of 
the  smaller  manuscript  volumes  in  the  Pepysian  library  (No.  1840), 
entitled  '  An  Establishment  of  Men  and  Guns  to  the  whole  Boyal 
Navy  of  England.'  This  draft,  'after  many  debates  had  thereon/  and 
'  upon  several  conferences  jointly  had  between  the  ofiScers  of  his 
majesty's  navy  and  ordnance,  and  several  flag  ofiScers  and  principal 
commanders  of  his  fleet/  ^  was  adopted,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions, by  the  king  and  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  on 
3  Nov.  1677.^**  It  was  intended  *  for  a  solemn,  universal,  and 
unalterable  adjustment  of  the  gunning  and  manning  of  the  whole 
fleet  (otherwise  than  by  order  of  the  king  and  council).'  ^ 

The  establishment  of  guns  thus  determined  is  contained  in  <  Naval 
Precedents,*  in  two  lists :  the  first  according  to  number  only,  and 
the  second  according  to  the  distribution  of  weight  upon  each  deck. 
The  tables  subjoined  give  the  figures  for  the  largest  and  smallest 
ship  of  each  rate  *®°  :— 

ESTABLISHMENI    OF   GUN8   IN   WaR  AT   HoME.'^' 


iLitea 


Kuue* 


2nd  ^     *  ^Y^  Kstlierine  * 


3rd 

4th  I 

5th 

6th 


Hainbow  ^ 

Edgar' 

Dankirk  * 

Leopard* 

NonaQoh ' 
f  I  *  Bapphiro ' 
1     'Roe*' 
f  I  'Lark' 
I  I  *■  Young  Bprag  * 


^1 

§- 
P 

li4 

1 

100 

m   —   28 

00 

-    m    — 

26 

M 

^  in   - 

2e 

u 

22     - 

— 

72 

— - 

96  |- 

— 

GO 

^ 

-     94 

— . 

42 
92 

— 

-     M 

z 

2S 
10 

— 

'            1    "       ' 

— 

**  *  I  first  brought  the  establishment  for  men  and  guns  for  the  whole  fleet  to  be 
adJQsted  between  the  officers  of  the  nayy  and  ordnance  and  chief  officers  of  the  fleet, 
and  upon  solemn  hearing  before  the  king  and  lords  of  the  admiralty  and  the  measures 
thereof  debated,  signed  by  the  king  and  the  lords,  and  so  settled  '  {Naval  Minutes, 
p.  62).  Pepyi  afterwards  complained  that  this  establishment  was  *  broken  into  *  in 
1682  (ibid.  p.  201).  •'  Naval  Precedents,  p.  201. 

**  Ibid.  The  modiflcations  made  in  the  draft  were  two.  (1)  The  admirals  of 
the  white  and  blue  were  allowed  a  retinue  of  thirty  men  each,  instead  of  forty  and 
thirty  respectiTcly,  as  proposed  in  the  draft.  (2)  The  establishment  of  men  formaUy 
adopted  was  the  maximum  establishment  only— that  for  *  war  at  home.*  It  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  principal  officers  to  make  such  abatements  as  they  thought  fit 
in  the  cases  of  '  peace '  or  '  war  abroad.'  The  calculations  of  the  officers  were 
accepted  en  bloc  as  the  establishment  for  ships  under  third-rates,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  the  best  judges  of  their  capacity  {Adm.  Letters,  vi.  201>2).  "*  Ibid. 

'**  The  largest  third-rate  on  the  list  is  the  *  Boyal  Oak,'  74  guns,  but  the  figures 
giyen  for  this  are  clearly  inaccurate. 

**'  A  description  of  the  yarious  kinds  of  ordnance  Ofied  in  his  day  is  giyen  by  8ir 
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Establishment  of  Guns  in  Peace,  and  in  War  abboad. 


Eatei 


Isl 
2nd  I 
3rd  I 
4til| 

fithl 


Kimiei 


*  Royal  Sovereign' 

*  Ikijiil  Kfttlierme  * 

*  Bfliaboiv^ ' 

*  Edgar* 

*  Dunkirk' 

*  Leopard  ' 

*  Nonsuch  ' 
*■  Sapphire  ' . 
*Rofle' 
'  Lark ' 

*  Young  Sprag  * 


5  = 


m 

30 
74 
64 
52 
6t 

3(i 
m 

16 
10 


gt- 

^1 

h 
P 

p 

&l 

u 

_ 

26 

_, 

21 

. 

34 

^ 

— 

30 

-^ 

— 

34 



^^. 

— 

22 

— 

— 

23 

— 

— 

:  — 

irii 


24 


Mil 


26 
34 

20 

2t) 

14 

g 

8  I  *^ 
1ft  ^ 
—     10 


20 
10 

16 
4 


IS 


t 


10  I    4 

c  ;  — 

4  :  — 

10  I  ** 

6   I  — 


William  Monson  in  his  Naval  Tracts  (Churchill,  Voyages^  iii.  342).  If  this  is  com- 
pared with  figures  given  in  the  draft  establishment  referred  to  aboTe  (MS.  1340),  it 
shows  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  heavier  pieces  of  ordnance.    Thus :  — 

The  Different  Weight  of  Guns  used  in  the  Navy. 


Guns 


Cannon  of  7  . 
6-pounders    . 
Demi-cannon 
Saker     . 
24-pounder8  . 
Demi-culverin  cutta 
Culverin 
Saker  cults    . 
12-pounder3  . 
Minion  . 
Demi-culverin 
3-pounders     . 


Weight  iuCwt.lu  MS.  1810 


Leiist 


61 
15 
40 
14 
32 
10 
30 

8 
27 

7 
22 

H 


MeJium 

57 
22 
45 

20 

38J 

13 

35 

10 

30J 

9 
26 

4i 


Biggest 


63 
30 
50 
26 
43 
16 
40 
12 
34 
II 
30 
5 


Weight  ill  Cwt.  in 
Monson  8  •  Naval  TracU  * 


49  (5,500  lbs.) 

35J  (4,000  lbs.) 
12J  (1,400  lbs.) 


40  (4,500  lbs.) 


9  (1,000  lbs.) 
30  (3,400  lbs.) 


On  the  other  hand  the  average  weight  of  guns  under  the  establishment  of  167(^7 
shows  a  slight  reduction  as  compared  with  1672.    Thus  : — 


m.i^ 


aredimu  Wcliptht  of  Ganii  e*f* 
rial  iu  tliG  Year  1075 


■  Ile«uliitl(»tj '  i 

■  Xnrwioli  *     . 
'  OrejlioviBil ' . 


BIS   100  5P4  —  |  — 
7it    -  4£| 


i    mi     M,-'  — 


130 

7ft  I 


SCI  —   *- 


-|38,  U 

- 1  —  itt 


—  at 

—  as 


H 


MeiUit^  Welf^lit  o£  Guiit  mm  tb«y 
ore  now  ettabUsbml  ti^y  Riala  to  £lie 
Year  IftTa 


:i: 

41 


M 


45J 


m- 


2ij 
» 

m 

Ml 


1*  — 
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Numbers,  Natubes,  and  Weights  of  the  Ouns  carried  on  each  Deck. 


ut 


Snd 


Srd 


4th 


6th 


itij 


Names 


Lower  Deck 


I  Quarter-deck  I 

Middle  Deck   Upper  Dock      and  Fore-    ; 
I       cattle 


Toop 


Total 


*  Royal  SoTercign' 
'St.  Michael* 

*  Royal  Katherine 

*  Rainbow  • 
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The  corresponding  establishment  for  the  thirty  new  ships  still 
to  be  built  is  given  in  the  table  below/®*  with  some  further  details 

*•*  The  Quality,  Number,  Weight,  and  Length  of  Ordnance  Proposed  to  he  es- 

TABLIBHD     FOB    THE     ThIRTT    ShIPS     OF    WaB     TO     RE     BUILT     OF     THE     KaTES     AND 

Tonnage  undermentioned. 


Bhipe'  Baiden 

Number  and  Quality  of    J'^^jJ 
^^'*^"*^«               in  Cwt. 

Full    I 
Weight 
in  Ton*^ 

1 
Length 
in  Feet  i 

7 

1 

Tot;xl 
Wfijfhtj 
in  Tons 

First-rate    of 
1,500   tons 
and    100 
guns 

26  cannon  of  7     . 
28  whole  culverins 

2  3-pounders 
100  guns 

65 
42 
22 

16  f 
5 

8410 
6816 
3016 

1216 

•10 

1 

187-8 

70  4    ' 
520 
2812 , 

80    1 
•10 

Weight  of  guns 
in  the  lirst-ratc 

Weight  of  guns 
in  the  y  sccond- 
rates 

Weight  of  guns 
in  the  20  third- 
rates 

Tons 

187-8 

0  second-rates 
of       1,800 
tons     each 
andOOguns 

26  demi -cannon    . 
26  whole  culverins 

;«}.aker.        .{ 

2  S-pounders 

54 
40 
22 
16 
5 

90  guns        .        .  ]  Tons  |l590 

143314 

20  third-rates 
of        1,000 
tons     each 
and  70  guns 

26  demi-oannon    . 
26  12-pounders     . 

4  8-ponnders 
70  guns 

54 
82 
16 
16 
5 

70-4 

4112 
80 
3-4 
10 

Tons 

1240   1 

2480-0 

Total  weight 

41012 
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concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  ordnance,  the  armament  of  each 
rate  being  homogeneousJ*^ 

The  requirements  of  the  whole  fleet  are  also  brought  together 
in  a  final  table,  which  includes  the  thurty  new  ships.  The  amoant 
of  detail  given  in  this  and  the  preceding  tables  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  intended  primarily  for  the  guidance  of  the 
master  of  the  ordnance. 


Ax  Abstract  op  the  Number  op 

Snips  AND  Number  and  Quautt  of 

Guns  in 

EACH  Rate. 

I 

).  of  Ships 
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The  establishment  of  men  was  determined  mainly  by  the  namber 
and  size  of  the  guns  carried  on  board  each  ship,  with  the  additional 
men,  according  to  a  specified  proportion,  for  other  duties  that  had 
to  be  discharged  during  an  action  at  sea.  The  draft  establishment 
referred  to  above  (Pepysian  MSS.,  No.  1340)  gives  the  following 
scale  for  the  whole  navy  [see  Table  A  on  next  page].  The  ships 
here  selected,  to  show  the  principle  on  which  calculations  were  made, 
are  the  largest  and  smallest  of  each  rate. 

This  table  does  not  include  the  thirty  new  ships ;  but  a  similar 
establishment  for  these  can  be  obtained  from  Pepys's  own  corre- 
spondence in  the  'Admiralty  Letters'  (vi.  221).  This,  however, 
shows  some  variations.     [See  Table  B.  on  next  page.] 

The  result  of  these  rather  elaborate  calculations  was  also  stated 
in  the  form  of  a  simple  rule  of  thumb,  which  could  be  applied  to 
reckon  readily  in  future  the  number  of  men  required  to  work  a 
ship  of  any  given  size.     Ships  with  three  decks  were  to  be  allowed 

'<'3  Derrick,  who  appears  to  have  drawn  to  a  certain  extent  apon  the  Pepyilail 
papers,  gives  a  few  of  th?se  facts  in  his  28th  appendix. 
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in  war  fifty  men  to  every  hundred  tons  burden,  and  in  peace  thirty- 
ships  under  three  decks  were  to  be  allowed  forty  and  twenty- 


six 


six  respectively.    For  foreign  service  the  complement  was  to  be '  the 
medium  number  between  war  and  peace.'    This  proportion  applied 


Table  A. — Estadushhent  of  Men  fob  the  Fleet. 
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Table  B.— Establishment 

OF  Men  fob  the 

Thibtt  New  Ships."* 
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C/.  Derrick,  appendix  98. 
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only  to  ships  hereafter  to  be  bmlt ;  *  for  what  is  abready  built  no 
general  rule  can  be  given  exactly,  the  burdens  and  number  of  ports 
being  so  various  and  different.'  A  similar  proportion  was  also  cal- 
culated for  guns,  the  *  weight  of  guns '  being  '  to  every  hundred 
tons  the  ship  is  in  burden,  in  war — 

Ist-rates 1^\ 

2nd  „ 12| 

8rd    „ Hi 

4th    „  .        .        •        •        •        •        .  II2 

6th    „ 11 

Gth    „ 7 


tons  by  this  es- 
tablishment the 
nearest  num- 
bers; 


in  peace  proportionably.' 

The  additional  allowance  of  men  for  retinues  was  also  fixed  as 

follows : — 

Over  and  above  the  establishment  of  men  to  each  ship  to  be  allowed 
the  lord  high  admiral  or  general  that  commands  the  whole  fleet,  50  men 
for  his  flag ;  to  the  admiral  of  the  white,  40 ;  to  the  admiral  of  the  blue, 
80 ;  to  the  vice-admirals  of  the  white,  red,  and  blue,  20 ;  to  the  rear- 
admirals  of  the  white,  red,  and  blue,  15  ;  to  an  admiral  jack  flag  abroad 
or  at  home,  equal  with  an  admiral  of  blue,  and  the  like  with  vice  and 
rear  admirals ;  and  all  volunteers,  midshipmen  extraordinary,  and  their 
servants,  that  are  sent  on  board  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  by  warrant 
from  liis  majesty  and  the  lord  high  admiral. 

The  naval  papers  relating  to  this  period  contain  a  number  of 
interesting  particulars  about  the  cost  of  materials  for  ship-building, 
the  price  of  ships  worked  out  according  to  the  tonnage,  and  various 
calculations  of  a  like  nature.  Thus  we  learn  from  the  heads  of 
Pepys's  speech  *°*  that  1,000  loads  of  timber  will  build  a  third-rate 
of  1,000  tons,  and  2,000  loads  of  timber  a  second-rate  of  1,300 
tons  ;  that  a  ship  of  500  tons  will  cost  81.  58.  per  ton,  and  a  ship  of 
1,000  tons  lOZ.  per  ton ;  a  ship  of  600  tons  costs  4,800/.  *  off  the 
stocks,'  but  18,000/.  '  set  to  sea.'  According  to  a  calculation  made 
by  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  the  cost  of  setting  to  sea  first  and  second 
rates  for  six  months  was  one-third  of  the  hull,  and  third-rates  half 
the  hull ;  while  Sir  John  Tippetts,  who  affected  accuracy,  gave  the 
figures  as  30  per  cent,  of  the  hull  for  a  first-rate,  83  for  a  second, 
and  45  for  a  third.  The  latter  was  accustomed  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  twelve  months'  sea  stores  by  adding  one-third  of  the 
cordage  and  sails  to  six  months'  stores.  The  same  document  also 
gives  a  number  of  details  concerning  prices  at  different  times, 
thus : — 

Great  merchant  ships,  in  lG5d,  6/.  a  ton  ;  in  1G7G,  8Z.  2s.  6d. 
^Icrcbant  ships  of  250  tons,  in  1GG4, 5/.  Gs.  a  ton  ;  in  1G76,  71.  2s.  6d^ 
Merchant  ships  of  450  tons  in  Suffolk  and  Hampshire,  in  1664,  5/.  a 
ton  ;  m  1676,  6/.  175. 

»•»  Mis€€lluni€8t  IL  458. 
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Timber,  compass  and  straight,  1655,  88*.  and  Sis,  a  load  ;  1661, 385, ; 
1675,  56s. 

Plank,  1655,  8/.  a  load ;  1661,  SI  65, ;  1675,  il  to  4?.  Us. 

In  1674  Sir  Anthony  Deane  estimated  the  cost  of  the  hull  of  a 
now  ship  90  feet  long,  and  '27  feet  G  inches  broad,  at  2,440i.,  or  lOL 
a  ton  ;  or,  complutely  equipped  ^ith  rigging,  boats,  &c.,  and  six 
months'  stores,  but  excluding  gunner's  stores,  at  4,175/.  10*,*^^ 

It  is  worth  while  noting  here  that  a  number  of  sinillar  calcula- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  a  small  manuscript  volume  presented  to 
Pepys  by  Mr,  Edward  Battine  (or  Batten),  an  official  at  Ports- 
mouth. This  bears  the  inordinate  title  of  *  The  Metliod  of  Building, 
Bigging,  Apparelling,  and  Furnishing  His  Majesty's  Ships  of  War, 
according  to  their  Bates,  with  the  Exact  Proportion  and  Charge  of 
all  Things  requisite  thereunto ;  also  the  Charge  of  Wages,  Victuals, 
and  Necessaries,  as  well  for  Ships  in  Harbour  as  at  Sea ;  the  Number 
and  Charge  of  Officers  and  Workmen  at  each  Dockyard  for  building 
and  repairing  His  Majesty's  Ships,  &C. ;  the  Salaries  and  Allow- 
ances granted  to  Commissioners  and  Officers  of  His  Majesty's 
Navy,  and  the  wiiole  Charge  of  the  same  for  one  Year.'  In  the 
letter  of  dedication  prefixed  to  Pepys's  copy,  dated  Portsmouth, 
20  Dec*  1681,  Battine  remarks^ 

The  govenimeni  of  the  navy  is  a  subject  too  great  for  one  of  my 
capacity  to  discoarse  of,  and  should  I  offer  it  to  your  honour,  it  would  bo 
to  light  a  candle  to  the  sun  ;  nor  do  I  tbink  hereby^  or  in  the  follow inj-j 
collection  (wliich  I  have  drawn  from  the  experience  aod  practice  of  tiie 
most  ingenious),  to  inform  your  honour  in  anything  which  you  know  not 
already,  but  to  let  your  hmiour  know  with  what  respect  I  am  your 
honour's  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant. 

This  modest  opinion  of  his  htbours  appears  to  have  been  fully 
shared  by  the  fanctionary  whom  he  addressed,  fr>r  we  liiid  Pepys 
on  5  Jan,  1085-6  launching  at  Mr,  Battme  a  rebuke  of  portentous 
solemnity. 

I  am  entirely  a  friend  to  your  industry  [lie  writes  ***^],  and  so  would 
not  say  anything  in  discouragement  to  it,  but,  on  tho  contrary,  chorisb  it 
all  I  am  iihle.  This  only  in  truth  of  friondship  I  must  take  the  hberty 
of  saying  to  you,  that  by  the  time  you  fihall  have  conversed  in  the  world 
and  business  as  long  as  I  have  done,  youll  linditof  much  more  use  to  you 
rather  to  distrust  than  to  presume  too  easily  upon  the  sufficiency  and 
unanswerablencfis  (as  you  term  it)  of  your  own  conceptions ;  the  errors 
visible  in  your  collection  of  tables  preaented  to  the  king  and  my  lord 
treasurer  {and  of  which  I  thankfully  acknowledge  your  giving  me  a 
copy)  being  such  and  so  many  as  (though  I  say  again  I  would  not  in 
any  wise  discourage  your  seeming  zeal  and  industry  in  it)  would  have 
required  your  committing  them  to  the  overlooking  of  some  friend  (and 
particuhirly  Mr.  Surveyor,  your  master,  whom  I  doubt  youooiitted  among 
those  most  knowing  officers  you  speak  of)  before  you  had  exposed  them, 

^**  ddm.  Letters,  ui*  820,  '•'  Adm,  Lctim,  %l  5^. 
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especially  with  so  mucli  self-satisfaction  as  you  appear  to  raise  to  yourself 
from  them,  as  I  may  hereafter  have  opportunity  between  ourselves  <rf 
showing  you. 

The  collection  of  tables  referred  to  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
detailed  calculations — the  *  proportions  of  ships,  with  directions  for 
drawing  or  delineating  ships'  bodies ; '  a  complete  set  of  tables  for 
the  dimensions  of  different  parts  of  ships  of  war.  according  to  rates, 
with  the  charge  of  building  per  ton  ;  *  the  charge  of  fitting  pumps 
for  a  ship  of  each  rate  ; '  a  list  of  ships  in  the  royal  navy,  with 
dimensions,  burden,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  built,  and  the 
price  of  the  hulls  when  launched ;  *  the  exact  rule  for  ships'  masts 
and  yards ; '  Uhe  dimensions  and  charge  of  masts  for  a  ship  of 
each  rate ; '  'the  breadth  and  value  of  ships'  tops ; '  *  the  size  and 
length  of  ropes  necessary  for  rigging  a  ship  of  each  rate,  with  the 
quantity,  weight,  and  value  of  the  same,  also  a  proportion  of 
blocks,  deadeyes,  parretts,  and  other  provisions  required  thereunto, 
with  the  value  thereof ; '  *  a  complete  proportion  of  sails,  anchors, 
cables,  and  other  boatswain's  and  carpenter's  stores  for  a  ship  of 
each  rate  for  six  months'  service,  with  the  value  of  the  same ; '  '  the 
number,  nature,  and  weight  of  ordnance  proper  to  each  of  his 
majesty's  ships  of  war,  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace  •  .  •  also 
the  quantity  and  value  of  gunner's  stores  for  a  ship  of  each  rate ; ' 
'  the  charge  of  building,  rigging,  and  equipping  a  ship  of  each  rate ; ' 
the  allowance  of  wages  to  officers  and  seamen ;  the  allowance  of 
victuals ;  the  charge  of  a  ship  at  sea  for  six  months ;  the  number 
and  charge  of  ships  necessary  for  convoys,  &c. ;  *  the  charge  of  a 
complete  fleet  for  six  months'  service ; '  '  the  charge  of  mooring 
and  harbour  necessaries  for  a  ship  of  each  rate ; '  the  charge  of 
ships  in  harbour,  of  officers  and  workmen  at  each  dockyard,  the 
salaries  of  the  principal  officers ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  whole  charge 
of  the  navy  for  one  year.  The  tables  are  beautifully  written  and 
bound,  and  they  deal  with  matters  susceptible  of  accurate  calcula- 
tion ;  but  in  view  of  Pepys's  criticism  it  would  be  premature  to  print 
them  until  they  have  been  compared  with  such  other  calculations 
of  the  time  as  may  be  available.  Such  a  comparison  might  show 
that  Pepys  was  more  anxious  to  repress  *  self-satisfaction '  in  a 
subordinate  than  to  give  honour  where  it  was  due ;  but  for  the 
present  Mr.  Battine  is  under  a  cloud.  J.  B.  Tamkbb. 

{To  be  cojitmtied.) 
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IN  a  careful  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistiad  Society  (1841) 
Mr,  P.  L.  Simmonds  pointed  out  how  scanty  were  the  authentic 
data  respecting  the  growth  of  the  newspaper  press  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  fact  which  he  attributed  largely  to  the  *  degradation  ' 
then  attaching  to  the  editorship  of  a  newspaper.  He  contrasts  the 
social  ostracism  inflicted  on  journalists  with  the  very  diflferent  tone 
prevalent  in  French  literary  cu-cles,  many  of  whose  most  gifted 
men  were  not  ashamed  to  subscribe  their  names  to  articles  in  daily 
newspapers.  In  the  present  article  I  propose  to  show  that  a  study 
of  the  illegal  newspapers  and  periodical  pamphlets  of  the  years 
1815-1836  will  yield  valuable  information  respecting  the  general 
position  of  the  English  press,  the  democratic  movements  which 
were  to  influence  our  political  development,  and  the  tone  of  pubJic 
opinion  which  journalists  contributed  so  largely  to  form.  It  can  be 
shown  that  the  character  of  the  popular  newspapers  rapidly  de- 
teriorated after  1815,  owing  to  causes  for  which  the  government 
was  largely  responsible.  The  English  press,  indeed,  had  good  causo 
of  complaint  before  that  time,  the  government  having  long  regarded 
it  as  a  fertile  source  of  taxation  in  every  time  of  war  or  of  com- 
motions which  whetted  the  appetite  for  news.  The  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  had  been  the  first  stimulus  to  the  press,  and 
served  to  make  it  a  taxable  commodity.  The  first  daily  paper  was 
the  Daily  Courant,  which  appeared  in  1702 ;  and  in  1712  the  tory 
government  imposed  a  stamp  duty  of  one  penny  on  every  news- 
paper printed  on  a  whole  sheet,  and  of  one  halfpenny  on  each  paper 
printed  on  half  a  sheet.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  duty 
was  imposed  not  so  much  for  the  gain  of  the  revenue  as  for  the 
extinction  of  newspapers,  which  were  largely  controlled  by  the 
whigs.  At  any  rate  this  was  the  suspicion  expressed  in  Addison's 
complaint,  '  I  am  afraid  that  few  of  our  weekly  historians,  who  are 
men  that  above  all  others  delight  in  war,  will  be  able  to  subsist 
under  the  weight  of  a  stamp  duty  in  approaching  peace.'  The 
decease  of  several  papers  seems  to  have  led  to  the  speedy  abandon- 
ment of  the  tax,  until  the  increased  desire  for  news  brought  about 
by  subsequent  wars  and  commotions  enabled  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer  not  only  to  reimpose  it,  but  to  raise  it  in  1775  to  (hiee 
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halfpence,  in  1789  to  twopence,  and  in  1804  to  threepence  half- 
penny.* 

Despite  these  augmented  imposts  the  excitements  of  that  period 
increased  the  demand  for  newspapers,  so  that  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  the  Times,  founded  in  1769  and  1785  respectively, 
gained  a  firm  foothold  even  before  the  outbreak  of  war  with  revo- 
lutionary France.^  The  sensational  events  of  the  war,  especially 
in  1812-1813,  enlarged  the  sale  to  figures  never  dreamt  of  by  the 
previous  generation.  Indeed,  the  sale  seems  to  have  been  limited 
only  by  the  mechanical  limitations  of  the  printing  press.  The 
same  remark  holds  true  even  of  the  provincial  newspapers. 
Mr.  Charles  Knight,  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  *  Memoirs  of  a 
Working  Life,'  records  the  exciting  race  with  time  which  his 
father  and  he  had  in  their  printing  press  at  Windsor  to  print  off 
the  copies  of  their  newspaper  between  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  London  mail  and  the  time  for  distribution.  The  rush  for 
news  of  the  war  seems,  indeed,  to  have  stimulated  invention,  for  in 

1814  the  Times  was  first  printed  by  steam  power.  But  evil  times 
were  in  store  for  newspapers.  The  complaint  which  Addison  had 
uttered  a  century  before  might  have  been  re-echoed  in  1815,  when  the 
ministry  raised  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  to  fourpence  a  copy. 
Yet  in  this  instance  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  govern- 
ment primarily  aimed  at  the  repression  of  the  sale  of  newspapers  ; 
for  nearly  every  organ  of  the  press  had  been  loyal  during  the  war, 
and  the  popular  discontent  of  the  next  age  could  scarcely  have  been 
foreseen.^  The  urgent  needs  of  the  revenue,  after  the  repeal  of  the 
hated  income  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  justified  taxation 
on  so  flourishing  a  property  as  newspapers  had  proved  to  be. 
Newspapers  might  as  naturally  be  taxed  as  greenhouses,  shop  win- 
dows, servants,  carriages,  horses,  wool,  and  other  multifarious 
articles  which  were  called  on  to  supply  the  exchequer. 

And  yet  there  was  some  show  of  reason  in  the  complaints 
which  speedily  arose,  that  ministers  chose  this  opportunity  of  bur- 
dening, if  not  gagging,  the  press,  which  was  even  in  1815  begin- 
ning to  criticise  their  *  profligate  expenditure.'  .  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  evidence  forthcoming  from  the  act  of  July 

1815  (55  George  III,  ch.  185),  which  imposed  the  same  crushing  duty 
on  *  every  sheet,  half-sheet,  or  other  piece  of  paper  whereof  the  same 
[newspaper]  shall  consist,'  thereby  virtually  extinguishing  all  small 
newspapers ;  while  a  further  clause  charged  a  duty  of  three  shillings 

'  Grant,  Hist,  of  the  Newspaper  Press,  i.  6,  &c, 

'  The  stringent  enactments  of  39  George  III,  compelling  newspaper  editors  even 
to  furnish  evidence  against  themselves  on  charges  of  sedition  or  libel,  show  soflBoieiitly 
the  violent  spirit  which  had  invaded  part  of  the  press. 

'  Lowe,  in  his  Present  State  of  England  (1828),  p.  44,  states  that  no  one  expected 
misery  after  the  peace. 
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on  every  pamphlet  contaming  one  whole  *  sheet  *  but  not  exceeding 
eight  *  Bheets  *  octavo,  exempting,  however,  school  books,  devotional 
manuals,  public  documents,  &c.  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  in 
1815-1817  openly  declared  the  press  to  be  a  danger  to  the  stability 
of  the  Btaie ;  ^  but  the  outbreak  of  sedition  and  blasphemy  which 
disgraced  many  even  of  the  legal  newspapers  of  that  period  seems 
to  liave  been  the  result  of  government  shackles  and  of  the  pre- 
valent diBtress,  and  probably  was  not  the  cause  of  the  act  of 
1815. 

The  severity  of  government  and  the  malevolence  of  the  press 
seem  to  have  advanced  pari  passu,  the  rigour  of  the  press  laws 
leading  first  to  evasions  and  then  to  actual  defiance.  Evasion  was 
for  some  time  success  fully  practised  by  that  first  of  popular 
publicists,  William  Cobbett,  who  (as  he  explained  in  his  Eegistcr 
of  M  Oct,  ISIG)  found  a  loophole  of  escape  from  the  fourpenny 
duty  by  publishing  his  popular  news  letter  on  an  open  and  unfolded 
sheet.  The  immense  popularity  of  Cobbett's  Tivopenny  Regkter 
raised  up  a  host  of  imitators,  among  whom  was  Wooler,  the  editor 
of  the  Black  Dimrf.  The  popular  sympathy  shown  even  towards 
fierce  sedition-mongers  Uke  Woolor  was  seen  in  the  failure  of  a 
government  prosecution  charging  him  with  libelling  the  king's 
ministers;  whereupon  Lord  Sidmouth  desired  the  lords- lieutenant 
of  counties  to  inform  justices  of  the  peace  that  *  any  magistrate 
might  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  person  charged  before  him 
upon  oath  with  the  publication  of  libels  [blasphemous  or  seditious], 
and  compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  the  charge.*  The  collapse 
of  three  mdictments  against  William  Hone  in  December  1817  for 
seditious  and  blasphemous  libels  seems  further  to  have  exasperated 
the  government,  and  to  have  led  to  a  perfect  torrent  of  ribald  and 
seditious  prints,  which  either  defied  the  law  relating  to  the  stamp 
duty  or  evaded  it  by  adopting  Cobbett's  dence.  By  far  the  most 
popular  of  these  was  Wooler*s  fourpenny  weekly,  the  Bhick 
J}trarj\  which  by  the  audacitj^  of  its  libels  and  coarseness  of  tone 
endeavoured  to  make  up  for  the  generally  dull  edge  of  its  satire. 
It  spared  no  one  from  the  prince  regent  down  to  honest  William 
Cobbett,  charging  the  latter  with  apostasy  because  he  had  recently 
declared  merely  for  household  suffrage  and  against  the  universal 
ouffrage  which  Wooler  and  many  of  the  Hampden  clubs  now 
advocated.  Cobbett,  indeed,  was  fast  falling  behind  the  vanguard 
of  the  new  radicalism,  his  PoUtical  Rrginter  appearing  very  mild 
by  the  side  of  journals  from  which  the  following  extracts  may  be 
given  as  characteristic  : — 

*  Indeed,  at  the  fall  of  our  tyrants  w©  must  have  a  (ar  more  extensive 
nimmage  into  social  rights^  a  more  general  search  aftor  national  property 
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than  Mr.  Cobbett  seems  willing  to  talk  about.' — The  Medma,  or  Penny 
Politician,  No.  10,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

*  I  hope  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  will  soon  be  open  suflScienily  wide 
to  discover  the  cheats  practised  on  them  by  that  infernal  trio — Idngs, 
priests,  and  nobility.* — Ibid.  No.  82,  vol.  i.  p.  256. 

*  If  ever  it  was  the  duty  of  Britons  to  resort  to  the  use  of  arms  to 
recover  their  freedom  and  hurl  vengeance  on  their  tyrants,  it  is  now.' — 
Democratic  Recorder,  No.  i.  p.  1. 

<  If  the  prince  [regent]  continues  to  heap  wrongs  and  insults  on  the 
people  when  they  ask  for  redress,  who  are  supporting  his  whole  family  as 
paupers  upon  the  nation,  he  must  expect  to  see,  ere  he  closes  his  eyes  on 

this  world,  a erected  on  the  palace  at  Whitehall.' — The  Cap  of 

Liberty,  No.  G,  vol.  i.  p.  OG."^ 

After  Pcterloo  the  notorious  six  acts  were  passed  which  suspended 
some  of  the  cherished  liberties  of  the  people.  The  second  of  these 
authorised  the  seizure  of  seditious  and  blasphemous  libels  and 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  transportation  any  who  were  a  second 
time  convicted  of  libel.  The  latter  of  these  enactments  was 
protested  against  by  the  lords  and  remained  a  dead  letter.^  Not 
so  the  fourth  of  these  notorious  measures,  which  aimed  at  sup- 
pressing the  sale  of  periodical  pamphlets  by  bringing  them  under 
the  stamp  duty,  which  most  of  them  had  hitherto  evaded.  It 
enacted  that 

ten  days  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  all  Pamphlets  and  Papers  contain- 
ing any  Public  News,  Intelligence,  or  Occurrences  {sic),  or  any  Remarks 
or  Observations  thereon,  or  upon  any  Matter  in  Church  or  State,  printed 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  sale,  and  published  periodically,  or 
in  Parts  or  Numbers,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  twenty-six  Days  between 
the  Publication  of  any  two  such  Pamphlets,  where  any  of  the  said  Pam- 
phlets, Parts,  or  Numbers,  shall  not  exceed  two  Sheets,  or  shall  be  pub- 
lished for  sale  for  a  less  sum  than  sixpence  exclusive  of  the  Duty  by  this 
Act  imposed  thereon,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  Newspapers  within 
the  Intent  and  Meaning  of  the  Acts  88  George  III,  of  the  two  Acts 
55  George  III,  and  of  the  Act  56  George  III. 

After  defining  the  size  of  a '  sheet '  of  paper  as  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  inches  by  seventeen  inches,  and  restricting  the  publication  of 
monthly  pamphlets  published  at  less  than  sixpence  to  the  first  day 
of  each  calendar  month,  or  two  days  before  or  after,  the   act 

*  Besides  the  papers  or  periodical  pamphlets  above  cited  there  were  alto  the 
following  radical  prints  (named  by  the  Bev.  L.  T.  Berguer  in  his  Warning  to  the  Prince 
Regent  [1819],  drd  edit.— Brit.  Museum,  8132  ee  [10]):  The  Theohgieal  and 
Political  Comet,  or  Frecthinking  Englishman;  The  London  Alfred,  or  PeopU^t 
Recorder;  The  Briton;  The  Republican  (with  a  circulation  of  nearly  S0,000 
copies);  TJic  Radical  Reformer;  The  Wliite  Hat;  The  Qorgon  (recently  diioon- 
tinued) ;  T}ic  Deist ;  The  Black  Book—*  the  most  atrocious  of  all.' 

*  Evidence  of  Lord  Brougham  before  the  select  committee  of  the  hoaae  of 
commons  on  libel  law  in  June  1834. 
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imposes  a  penalty  of  20Z.  for  each  of  the  following  offences: 
(1)  omission  to  print  the  price  and  the  date  of  publication ;  (2)  omis- 
sion to  enter  into  recognisance  or  give  bond  for  securing  fines  upon 
conviction  for  libels  ;  (3)  sale  of  unstamped  pamphlets  or  papers ; 
(4)  failure  to  appear  as  witness  on  summons  in  any  case  for  any 
charge  or  offence  herein  defined. 

Failure  to  deliver  any  one  newspaper  or  pamphlet  to  the  com- 
missioner for  stamps  for  subjection  to  the  duty  was  punished  by  a 
fine  of  lOOiJ  A  miserable  sop  was  cast  to  writers  and  readers  of 
cheap  periodicals  by  the  exemption  from  duty  of  any  such  work 
when  reprinted  or  repubUshed  in  parts  or  numbers  after  an  interval 
of  two  years,  provided  that  it  had  not  first  been  published  in  parts 
or  numbers  ;  and  to  this  exemption  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
the  survival  of  bound  volumes  of  cheap  periodicals. 

Such  was  the  notorious  law  which  came  into  force  in  the  early 
days  of  1820  and  was  dubbed  by  the  radicals  '  Castlereagh's  law.' 
Undoubtedly  the  prevalence  of  libellous  and  seditious  prints 
justified  some  temporary  legislation.  Lord  Brougham  in  his 
important  evidence  above  cited  defended  those  provisions  of  39 
George  III  which  required  proprietors  and  printers  to  register 
their  names  at  the  stamp  office,  as  offering  security  against  the 
*  licentiousness  of  the  press.*  He,  however,  protested  against  other 
ena<5tment8  which  required  conductors  of  newspapers  to  furnish 
evidence  against  themselves,  and  still  more  against  the  conduct  of 
judges,  who  often  assumed  that  editors  of  newspapers  had  no 
character  to  lose,  whereas  the  true  policy,  he  asserted,  should  be  to 
raise  the  tone  of  newspapers  by  every  possible  means  by  treating 
their  editors  as  if  they  were  gentlemen.  That  in  many  cases  the 
conductors  even  of  stamped  papers  were  not  gentlemen  is  clear 
from  Brougham's  further  declaration  that  many  of  their  papers 
contained  the  grossest  libels,  and  carried  on  '  a  trade  in  personal 
slander,  not  unmixed  with  obscenity.'  But  he  evidently  thought 
that  this  was  due  to  a  debasement  of  the  public  taste,  largely  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  sale  of  the  fleeting  unstamped  journals,  many 
of  which  pandered  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  people.  Indeed,  he 
considered  that  nothing  was  so  degrading  to  the  whole  press  as  the 
onerous  stamp  duty,  the  effect  of  which  was  '  to  depress  the  legal 
and  to  benefit  the  contraband  trader.' 

A  study  of  the  unstamped  press  is  important,  not  only  as 
showing  its  tendency  to  degrade  public  taste  and  lower  the  tone  of 
the  legal  journals,  but  also  as  illustrating  the  increasing  prevalence 

'  Ck>bbett,  in  hii  Addre$$  to  Taxpayeri  in  England  and  Scotland  on  the  Seat  in 
Parliament  (n.d.),  olaimi  that  thii  act  wm  passed  especially  against  him,  becanse 
the  ministry  knew  that  he  would  land  in  England  in  Not.  1819  (after  seTeral  months 
spent  in  the  United  States) ;  bat  the  qootationi  aboTe  cited  show  that  Cobbett  was  by 
no  means  the  most  dangerous  of  the  popnlar  pamphleteers. 
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of  levelling  and  communistic  ideas  among  working  men  after  1815. 
There  were  causes,  both  material  and  intellectual,  for  the  spread  of 
these  notions.  The  war  period,  coinciding  with  a  time  of  immense 
activity  in  mechanical  inventions,  had  begun  to  divide  society 
in  a  way  previously  almost  unknown.  The  rise  of  the  factory 
system  enormously  increased  the  wealth  of  enterprising  masters, 
and  the  war  made  the  fortunes  of  many  a  merchant  who 
steered  successfully  through  the  rapid  fluctuations  of  prices  which 
it  brought ;  while  the  almost  universal  rise  in  the  prices  of 
necessaries  pressed  with  cruel  force  on  the  ever-increasing 
class  of  wage-earners.®  The  levelling  notions  of  Spence  sprang 
quite  naturally  from  the  social  inequaUties  which  he  saw 
around  him  in  the  north,  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  his 
teachings  was  seen  in  the  meeting  held  in  1816  at  Spa  Fields,  in 
the  north  of  London,  and  in  the  rioting  and  shoplifting  which 
followed.  The  doctrines  of  Robert  Owen  tended  increasingly  in 
the  same  direction,  while  a  little  later  Lieutenant  Hodgkin,  in  his 
pamphlet '  Labour  defended  against  the  Claims  of  Capital '  (1825), 
made  a  violent  onslaught  on  Bicardo,  and  roundly  asserted  that 
producers  alone  had  any  just  claim  to  property. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  these  levelling  views  was  to  give  a 
further  impetus  to  the  periodical  pamphlets  or  newspapers  which 
defied  the  law;  indeed,  the  general  character  of  the  unstamped 
press  shows  a  noteworthy  change  between  1815  and  1880.  In  the 
first  part  its  productions  were  generally  of  the  Tom  Paine  stamp, 
the  free-thought  printer  Carlisle  giving  an  immense  impetus  to 
irreligious  literature.  Parodies  of  the  liturgy  and  libels  on  the 
clergy  alternated  with  fierce  attacks  on  Castlereagh  and  lampoons 
on  the  regent.  After  1820,  however,  the  levelling  ideas  of  the  age 
come  into  increasing  prominence,  as  was  noted  by  that  careful 
observer  and  chronicler  of  events,  Mr.  Francis  Place«  In  his 
remarks  on  the  period  1830-1836  he  notes  that  there  were  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  unstamped  newspapers  or  periodical  pamphlets, 
'  most  of  them  very  poor  stuff.'  *  Even  the  best  of  them  con- 
stantly inculcated  the  absurd  and  mischievous  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  right  of  property.* '•*  As  a  specimen  of  this  doctrine  he 
quotes  from  a  newspaper  the  following  verses  by  '  one  of  the  know- 
nothings  : ' — 

Wages  should  form  the  price  of  goods ; 
Yes !  wages  should  be  all : 

Then  we  who  work  to  make  the  goods 
Should  justly  have  them  all. 

•  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  in  his  Present  State  of  England  (London,  1823,  appendix,  p.  9), 
estimated  the  expenditure  of  a  mechanic's  family  of  4|  persons,  Uying  in  a  proyincial 
town,  as  follows :  1792,  i2l. ;  1813,  73/. ;  1823,  b2L 

•  Brit.  MuB.  Add.  MS.  27819,  p.  27. 
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But  if  their  price  be  made  of  rent, 

Tithes,  ta^es,  profits  all, 
Then  we  who  work  to  make  the  goods 

Should  have — jast  none  at  all ! 

Elsewhere  he  makes  it  clear  that  Hodgkin's  ideas  found  far  more 
favour  than  those  of  Owen,  which  were  'far  too  visionary  to  he 
taken  np  by  practical  working  men.' '"  Place  even  asserts  that 
these  crude  communistic  notions  had  heen  the  chief  motive  power 
in  the  reform  struggle,  the  working  classes  helieving  that  the  hill 
would  soon  lead  to  an  effective  redistribution  of  property*  The  new 
propaganda  f tunished  a  hirge  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  unstamped 
leaflets  and  newspapers.  Ilodgkin's  notions  were  reprinted  in 
small  twopenny  pamphlets ;  and  eager  minds,  brooding  over  the 
grievances  of  the  day^  foand  an  effective  contrast  in  his  alluring 
schemes,  which  were  presented  even  more  forcibly  in  a  second 
work, 'The  Natural  and  Artificial  Rights  of  Property  contrasted ; 
addressed  without  permission  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq/  (London, 
1832),  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  rapid  spread  of  com- 
munistic notions  accounts  not  only  for  the  eagerness  of  the  populace 
for  a  bill  which  was  ignorantly  presumed  to  be  the  prelude  to  a 
redistribution  of  wealth,  but  also  for  the  alarm  with  which  the 
wealthy  classes  regarded  the  riots  at  Birmingham  ami  Nottingham* 
Communism  was  a  new  and  threatening  symptom  in  our  political 
life,  though  it  is  true  that  the  older  agitators,  Home  Tooke,  Tom 
Paine,  Cobbett,  and  Hunt,  had  declaimed  against  the  institutions 
which  seemed  to  them  to  legalise  privilege. 

The  radical  pamphlets  and  periodical  leaflets  of  1815-1830  could 
be  described  by  Brougham  as 

containing  blasphemy  in  very  great  abundance,  obscenity  in  consider- 
able store,  every  species  of  ribaldry,  personal,  political,  and  irreligious— 
those  worthless  men  entering  into  a  sort  of  profligate  competition,  bidding 
an  the  one  hand  under  each  other,  and  all  of  them  under  the  respectable 
prints  in  point  of  price,  and  over  one  another  in  the  malignity  and  ferocity 
of  their  writings.  Whore  one  charged  public  characters  with  all  offences 
another  recommended  their  extirpation  ;  where  one  maintained  the  law- 
fulness of  rebelHon  another  mainiained  the  propriety  of  assassination. 

Brougham  was  informed  by  the  attorney-general  that  there  were 
at  one  time  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  these  un- 
Btamped  periodical  leaflets  or  newspapers ;  but,  after  examining  in 
his  ofScial  capacity  a  large  number  of  them,  he  found  that  they 
rarely  lived  for  more  than  a  year.  Their  numbers  seem  to  have 
diuunished  hi  the  yeai'S  1822-1830,  when  there  was  loss  political 
cxeitement.  Even  the  Blavk  Ihvarf,  which  had  apparently  con- 
formed to  the  press  lawi  of  1820  and  was  sold  for  sixpence,  camo 

»*  Brit,  Mas.  AdJl,  MS.  2Tm,  p.  2C8, 
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to  an  end  in  1824,  the  editor  bitterly  complaining  that  the  pablic 
had  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  parliamentary  reform ;  and  *  the 
event  has  proved,  what  their  enemies  asserted  and  the  Black  Dwarf 
treated  as  a  calumny,  that  they  only  clamoured  for  bread.'  For 
practical  purposes  the  unstamped  press  of  1824-18S0  may  be 
treated  as  a  quantite  negligeable  in  poUtics,  until  the  excitements  of 
the  latter  year  again  called  it  forth  in  yet  larger  numbers  and  a  more 
aggressive  pugnacity.  With  few  exceptions  the  earlier  unstamped 
journals  had  put  forward  no  constructive  programme.  It  was 
reserved  for  Hetherington  to  give  the  first  powerful  impulse  towards 
a  cheap  free  press,  and  to  further  the  cause  which  was  soon  to  be 
embodied  in  the  People's  Charter.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  this  '  father  of  the  free  press,'  as  he  has  been  called, 
was  nerved  to  his  long  struggles  in  the  radical  cause  by  a  strong 
belief  in  the  levelling  and  communistic  schemes  then  as  prevalent 
among  English  artisans  as  they  were  a  little  later  among  those  of 
France. 

Since  1  Oct.  1830  he  had  published  several  unstamped  Penny 
Papers  for  the  People,  but  the  paper  acquired  greater  importance 
when,  on  25  Dec.  1830,  it  appeared  under  the  new  title  of  the 
Poor  Man's  Guardian}^  Place's  journal  proves  decidedly  that 
Hetherington  was  imbued  with  Owen's  views  and  still  more  with 
those  of  Hodgkin.  In  one  of  the  early  Penny  Papers  for  Hie  People 
appeared  an  article  explicitly  claiming  the  rights  of  '  producers '  to 
all  the  produce  of  the  earth,  though  the  writer  omitted  any  refer- 
ence to  Hodgkin's  anarchic  claim  that  all  would  be  well  when  law 
was  abolished.  The  concluding  assertion  of  the  article, '  One  battle 
and  the  deed  will  be  done ;  a  little  bloodshed  and  liberty  and  peace 
will  become  the  portion  of  a  mighty  people  for  ever,'  greatly  excited 
the  artisans,  and,  says  Place,  was  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  work  of  the  National  Union  of  the  Working  Classes  of  1831. 
This  last  assertion  betokens  the  dislike  felt  by  the  Benthamite 
and  individualist  tailor  of  Charing  Cross  for  anything  savouring  of 
communism,  and  for  that '  illegal '  association  which  clashed  with 
his  own  National  Political  Union ;  but  Lovett's  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  National  Union  of  the  Working  Classes  shows  that  the  aims 
of  its  members  (mostly  ex-Owenites)  were  not  only  to  gain  universal 
suffrage,  but  also  to  protect  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Trades  Union  (whence  the  new  association  partly  originated),  and 
'  to  enhance  the  value  of  labour  by  diminishing  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 

*'  F.  Place's  copy  of  the  Poor  Man's  Ouardian,  now  in  the  Britbh  MoBeam,  is 
unfortunately  imperfect,  starting  from  9  July  1831.  Lovett  in  his  Memoirs  gives  the 
facts  (p.  59).  It  is  incorrect  to  state,  as  is  often  done,  that  Hetherington*8  paper  was 
the  first  cheap  paper.  Several  of  the  earlier  unstamped  journals  had  been  sold  at  a 
penny,  e,g,  the  Medusa,  or  Penny  Politician.  Cobbett's  short-li?ed  Penny  Trash 
did  not  appear  till  February  1831. 
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sary  to  increase  the  domestic  comforts  of  working  men.'  These 
aims  were  set  forth  in  Hetherington's  unstamped  paper ;  and  to 
its  close  connexion  with  the  new  radical  organisation  the  Poor 
Man's  Guardian  seems  to  have  owed  its  popularity  and  impor- 
tance. 

That  the  paper  and  the  new  radical  association  between  them 
did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  People's  Charter  of  1838  is 
abundantly  clear.  Throughout  the  reform  struggle  Hetherington*s 
journal  never  pretended  that  Lord  John  Russell's  measure  was  any- 
thing more  than  a  miserable  makeflshift,  and  in  describing  the  dinner 
held  in  memory  of  Major  Cartwright  he  joyfully  recalls  the  fact  that 
the  veteran  had  constantly  pleaded  for  equal  representation,  uni- 
versal su&age,  vote  by  ballot,  payment  of  members,  and  annual 
parliaments. 

In  his  issue  of  17  Aug.  1832  he  calls  the  reform  bill  a 
'damnable  delusion,  giving  us  as  many  tyrants  as  there  are 
shopkeepers/  and  continues  in  a  strain  which  is  a  fair  instance  of 
his  political  views  and  literary  style. 

The  middle  classes  are  the  real  tyrants  of  society.  All  that  is  mean, 
and  grovelling,  and  selfish,  and  rapacious,  and  harsh,  and  cold,  and  cruel, 
and  usurious,  belongs  to  this  huxtering  race.  To  screw  all  they  can  out 
of  po^erty  and  to  seduce  all  they  can  out  of  powerful- vice  is  the  grand 
wish  of  their  lives.  .  .  .  And  these  are  the  men  to  whom  the  whigs  have 
entrusted  the  guardianship  of  our  liberties  and  industry.  It  was  not 
enough  that  we  were  exposed  for  centuries  to  prowling  oligarchs.  These 
noble  beasts  of  prey  were  too  good  for  us.  So,  to  keep  the  whigs  in 
power,  the  lion  must  give  place  to  the  rat,  and  the  tiger  to  the  leech ;  and, 
to  crown  the  joke,  we  are  called  upon  to  prove  our  gratitude  for  being 
delivered  from  a  few  carnivorous  beasts  of  the  forest  by  lying  down  on 
our  bellies  and  suffering  a  cloud  of  vampires  and  vermin  to  suck  the  last 
drops  of  our  blood.  Oh,  may  we  die  as  we  have  lived,  a  race  of  despised 
outlaws,  if  we  submit  to  it  a  moment  longer  than  it  may  please  God  and 
our  right  arms. 

He  concludes  by  demanding  universal  suffrage,  short  parliaments, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  no  property  qualification.^'  In  a  previous 
article  he  had  given  a  significant  reason  for  desiring  not  to  have  the 
ballot  alone  (for  which  Mr.  Grote  was  then  agitating),  because  vote 
by  ballot  would  prevent  the  votes  of  shopkeepers  being  known  by 
the  artisan  customers,  who  already  were  beginning  to  threaten  with 
'exclusive  dealing'  their  new  political  tyrants.  Other  methods 
which  were  to  be  adopted  later  on  by  the  chartists  were  also 
recommended  in  the  meetings  of  the  National  Union  of  the  Working 

>*  In  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian  of  7  Jan.  1832  is  a  description  of  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Union  of  the  Working  Classes,  where  these  demands  were  formally 
adopted  as  part  of  its  programme* 
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Classes,  and  were  made  known  by  Hetherington's  journal,  such  as 
Benbow's  grand  national  holiday,  or  sacred  month,  and  a  national 
convention  of  the  working  classes.  The  new  democratic  demands 
were  also  endorsed  by  radical  clabs  at  Huddersfield,  Bristol, 
Leeds,*^  Manchester,  Chorlton  and  Hulme,  Brighton,  Hebden 
Bridge,^*  and  elsewhere,  with  slight  local  variations ;  so  that,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  distress  of  1837-8,  the  new  programme  was 
readily  embodied  in  the  people's  charter  by  Lovett  and  other 
members  of  the  new  Working  Men's  Association.** 

While  the  unstamped  journals  scoffed  at  the  whigs  the  new 
government  on  its  side  vigorously  strove  to  enforce  the  numerous 
laws  passed  after  1797.  In  July  1831  Hetherington  was  prose- 
cuted. In  vain  did  he  urge  that  his  journal  could  not  be  called  a 
periodical,  since  it  was  published  on  different  days  of  the  week ;  but 
the  fine  inflicted  on  the  editor  and  on  all  who  sold  his  print  failed 
to  suppress  it,  for  Lovett  and  other  friends  volunteered  to  supply 
it  to  persons  at  their  own  houses  at  any  reasonable  distance,  and 
organised  a  '  victim  fund '  in  support  of  those  who  might  be 
captured.  Public  opinion  had  become  instinctively  hostile  to 
government  and  friendly  to  the  law-breakers,  who  provided  cheap 
and  highly  seasoned  news,  and  many  were  the  neighbours  who 
helped  to  smuggle  the  copies  of  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian  out  of 
Hetherington's  back  door  or  over  the  roofs  while  the  police  officers 
were  struggling  to  seize  the  packages  of  waste  paper  which  were 
ostentatiously  sent  forth  from  the  printing  shop.  Even  when  the 
editor  was  convicted  and  imprisoned  at  Christmas  1832  his  paper 
was  edited  with  increased  asperity,  his  substitute  boasting  that  the 
government  had  spent  5001.  over  the  trial,  and  had  doubled  the 
sale  of  the  paper,  thereby  enabling  a  new  and  fiercer  journal,  the 
Destructive,  to  be  begun  with  the  new  year.  A  long  course  of 
experience  was  needed  to  teach  the  authorities  that  prosecution 
was  the  best  stimulus  to  the  sale  of  these  illegal  prints.  Law- 
abiding  editors  began  to  complain  of  the  increasing  competition  of 
the  unstamped  press.  Dr.  Gifford,  editor  of  the  Standard,  in  his 
issue  of  10  Sept.  1833,  estimated  that  the  most  important  of  the 
weekly  unstamped  papers  were  the  following,  and  he  gives  their 
editors  and  probable  circulation  and  characteristics  :— 

I*  The  conductor  of  this  is  the  notorious 
Carlisle,  whose  name  is  enough ' 
(repubUcan  and  free-thought). 

**  The  Leeds  radicals  also  demanded  the  repeal  of  taxes  pressing  on  the  workers, 
and  repudiation  of  the  national  debt,  which  belonged  to  the  *  two  factions '  (see  Brit. 
Mus.  Add.  MSS.  Place,  iii.  350. 

^*  The  men  of  Uebden  Bridge  declared  in  the  Poor  MatCs  Guardian  of  28  Jane 
1834  that  this  programme  was  the  only  cure  for  their  misery. 

>*  See  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  27810,  ad  in. 
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Poor  Man's  Guardian ,  16,0001  ,t      i.*  •    i    #11.    j         l       j  li     3* 
.  I    JacoDinical  of  the  deepest  ajid  bioodi- 

*  1"      fig*  dve  '  ^^ 

Desiructue  .        .        .    8,000)  ^  ' 

Working  Man*$  Frkml    7,000     '  Eepablican.     Editor,  Watson/ 

The  Man       •        .        •    ^  qqq  j '  Hepiiblican  and  Bpencean,    Editors, 

I      Lee  and  Pctrie/ 
TAe  Cfhis    ,        .        ,     5,000     '  Editors,  Robert  Owen  and  Morgan/ 
The  Cosmopolite  ,        -     r^nm  J  '  ^^^^^'^^^     ^^^    republican.     Editor, 


5  000  '  *  C)w©nite     and     republican, 
'        (       Detrosier/ 


Ttie  Reformer 


r  Q0Q  (  *  ilepiiblican  and  rovolntionary.     Edi- 
*        I      tor,  Lorjmer/ 


The  importance  of  the  unstamped  press  must  not  be  judged 
merely  from  these  figures,  Francis  Place  nearly  coincided  with 
Lord  Brougham's  official  statement  when  he  estimated  the  total 
numher  of  these  unstamped  prints  or  leaflets  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty  in  the  early  part  of  18BG/^     Indeed,  Charles  Knight,  in  his 

•  Old  Printer  and  Modern  Press,'  stated,  from  a  careful  computation 
of  the  official  returns,  in  1836,  that  the  annual  circulation  for  all  the 
(legal)  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  was  only  twenty- nine  millions. 
Though  these  figures  now  seem  small,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  1881  there  were  only  twelve  (legal)  papers  pul)li3lied  daily 
in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales — all  of  them  in  London,  viz. 
the  Time»^  FleniU^  Morning  Chronii-kf  Morniwi  Adterdserf  Pont, 
Ledijer,  Conrh'r,  Glohc^  Star,  Sun,  Stanrian!,  and  Allnon.^^  These 
papers  had  to  struggle  under  the  impost  of  fourpence  per  copy,  and  a 
heavy  tax  on  paper  and  advertisements,  which  the  illegal  prints  of 
course  evaded.  It  is  true  that  government  conveyed  free  of  charge 
in  the  post  all  newspapers  and  pamphlets  which  liad  paid  the  four- 
penny  stamp  tluty.  and  not  only  in  the  T/nitcd  Kingdom  hut  also 
to  our  colonies.  But,  with  all  this  eccentric  generosity,  there  was 
the  grievance  that  the  postage  to  foreign  countries  was  practically 
prohibitive.  The  official  return  of  the  London  newspapers  sent 
beyond  the  seas  during  the  year  1829  is  as  follows:  153  morning 
papers,  163  evening  papers,  130  papers  whicli  were  published  three 
days  a  week,  and  113  weekly  papers.  These  figures  cease  to  sur- 
prise us  when  we  find  out  that  the  postage  of  a  daily  paper  to 
France  for  the  whole  year  would  amount  to  3L  6s,  3d,  Indeed,  bo 
great  was  the  price  of  ordinary  London  papers  abroad,  varying 

*  from  one  shilling  to  half  a  dollar  each/  that  '  at  Paris,  Hamburg, 
and  one  or  two  other  places  on  the  continent  English  newspapers 

♦*  The  writer  fale«ly  descrilwja  Hetherington  m  a  papist  and  Gx-stmleiit  of  May. 
nootb,  and  as  advooatiog  the  use  of  the  dagger.  Helhenngton  refated  this  in  kis  ii^sue 
of  n  Sept. 

('  Brit.  MuB.  Add.  MS,  27B19,  p.  21. 

*'  For  their  circulation  see  returns,  taken  from  official  sources,  in  the  Sji^ctator  of 
11  June  183G.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  returaa  for  lBlll-20  given  in  the 
Annual  BegUkr  of  1821,  pp.  720-28,  and  with  those  (or  1863  in  the  Farltanu^tar^ 
Return  of  Oie  Number  of  New$paper  Stamps  issm^d  in  1863. 
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[were]  reprinted.'  ^^  It  seems  strange  that  English  papers  flourished 
at  all,  considering  the  triple  harden  on  raw  material^  advertise- 
ments, and  the  stamp  duty  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  tax 
of  threepence  per  pound  on  paper  was  a  serious  grievance  per  se, 
and  still  more  so  were  the  intricate  excise  regulations  controllmg 
its  manufacture.^^  And  yet,  though  the  circulation  of  the  chief 
daily  London  newspapers  was  stationary,  or  even  declined  in  the 
years  1831-34,^*  they  nearly  all  were  completely  apathetic,  or  even 
hostile,  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  apparently  because  the  obstacles 
to  the  establishment  of  lawful  journals  practically  secured  them 
against  competition.^ 

It  was,  therefore,  left  to  the  enterprise  of  a  few  ardent  educa- 
tionalists, and  to  law-breakers  like  Hetherington,  to  force  on  the 
repeal  of  this  duty.  Despairing  of  getting  any  scheme  of  national 
education,  philanthropists,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Birkbeck,  had  for 
years  past  been  striving  to  leaven  the  lump  of  stolid  ignorance  by 
private  efforts,  which  led,  among  other  things,  to  the  establishment 
of  bis  beneficent  institute,  the  City  of  London  Institution,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  These  and  similar 
efforts  were  so  terribly  hampered  by  the  '  taxes  on  knowledge '  that 
at  a  meeting  held  at  the  London  Institution  on  20  April  1830  Mr. 
Cbadwick  urgently  pressed  for  their  repeal,  thus  becoming  the  first 
law-abiding  champion  of  the  movement  for  an  untaxed  press.** 
The  supporters  of  the  above-named  society  next  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  continue  the  agitation,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee held  at  the  London  Institution,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Birkbeck,  on  31  Jan.  1831,  it  was  resolved  to  petition  parliament  for 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  and  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  books  by  post.  Law-abiding  citizens,  however,  would  have 
effected  little  but  for  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  editors  of  un- 
stamped papers,  who  slowly  but  surely  undermined  the  position  of 
the  authorities.    Fines  were  of  little  avail,  for  many  champions  of 

'*  Westminster  Review ^  1  July  1831,  in  article  on  *  Taxes  on  Knowledge.' 
'-**'  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  in  his  Memoirs  of  a  Working  Life^  has  stated  that  he  lost 
32,000/.  by  his  Penny  Cyclopaedia^  and  of  this  30,000/.  was  owing  to  the  paper  doty, 
The  complexity  of  the  excise  regulations  may  be  seen  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports 
on  Prosecutions  by  the  Commissioners  for  Stamps,  The  ofifences  inclode  the  foUow- 
ing:  not  making  an  entry  of  rooms  in  which  the  scaleboard  was  cat;  using  an 
unentered  (sic)  room  for  keeping  paper;  removing  the  scaleboard  with  intent  to 
evade  duty  ;  not  tying  up  papers  in  quires ;  sending  oat  paper  in  old  wrappers ;  tying 
up  paper  contrary  to  statutes  ;  omitting  to  enter  paper  made  on  several  days ;  having 
stained  paper  with  a  forged  frame  mark  thereon ;  having  unstamped  paper.  For  a 
concrete  instance  see  Lovett's  MemoirSf  chap.  ii.  ad  fin, 

^*  Speech  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  20  June  1836.  The  newspaper  stamp  duty  yielded 
the  following  amounts  in  round  figures :  In  1831,  483,000/. ;  1832,  473,0001. ;  1888, 
445.400/. :  1834,  441,000/. ;  1835,  455,000/. 

'-'^  In  a  letter  to  a  minister  of  state  respecting  the  taxes  on  knowledge  (1881) 
tlio  author  complains  of  the  complete  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  London  press. 

'^^  London  licvicw,  July  1835. 
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the  *  unstamped '  gladly  went  to  priBou,  so  as  to  excite  public 
indignation »  while  the  fines  of  others  were  often  paid  by  a  'victim 
fand/  of  which  Dr.  Birkbeck  and  Francis  Place  were  treasurers,  with 
Lovett  and  Watson  as  secretaries,**  Hetherington  and  the  future 
chartist  George  Julian  Harney  were  imprisoned  three  times, 
Watson  and  Cleave  twice,  and  well-known  men  like  Mr,  WLlliam 
Carpenter,  editor  of  the  Political  Maijazine,  and  Mr.  Abel  Heywood 
of  Manchesteri  afterwards  mayor  of  that  city,  suffered  one  term  of 
imprisonment.  The  constancy  of  these  sufferers  for  conscience' 
sake  served  merely  to  inflame  the  hatred  already  felt  for  the  whig 
government  and  to  popularise  the  cheap  illegal  press. 

A  new  development  took  place  when  John  Cleave  started 
his  unstamped  PiAtce  Gazetti\  combining  the  pohce  news  with 
short  radical  leaders.  It  speedily  ecHpsed  the  old  Hue  and 
Cnf  in  popularity,  and  detracted  from  the  success  of  the  I\m* 
Man  8  Guanlian,  which  on  20  Dec.  1835  stopped  entu-ely,  but 
only,  as  it  informed  its  readers^  to  continue  hi  a  more  suitable  form, 
viz.  in  Hetherington' s  IVcrlii/  'Pivopenittf  Despatch.  The  decease  of 
tlie  first  important  petniy  paper  was  probably  due  to  two  causes, 
the  increasing  preference  for  detailed  news  to  mere  editorial 
tirades,  and  the  recent  decision  of  a  jury  that  the  Poor  Mans 
Gmrdtan  was  not  a  newspaper,  and  therefore  was  not  subject  to 
the  newspaper  stamp  duty*  Hetherington'a  trial  is  of  uiterest,  as 
fihowing  the  popular  determination  to  defeat  the  act  of  1820.  His 
attempt  to  prove  that  his  paper  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  that  drastic  enactment  was  palpably  absurd  j  hut  after  silly 
quibbles  t*>  prove  that  his  print  was  not  a  newspaper,  because  it 
published  no  details  which  had  not  appeared  in  other  journals,  he 
vigorously  attacked  the  authorities  by  showing  that  they  exempted 
from  the  duty  expensive  papers,  such  as  the  Litcran/  GazcUe, 
A  thenar  urn  f  Lajal  Obscnrt%  Northcroft's  Parliamentary  Chn>niek% 
and  the  monthly  London  Netvg  Letter.  WTiy,  then,  had  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  persons,  as  tho  parliamentary  return  proved, 
been  imprisoned  in  the  last  seven  months  for  selluig  working  men's 
papers  ?  Why  did  not  the  government  prosecute  Knight's  Penuy 
Magazine ^  which  sold  at  the  rate  of  150,000  copies  a  week?  Be- 
cause it  was  the  magazine  of  a  society  havuig  iiiflueutial  patrons 
(the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge).  For  himself, 
he  would  continue  to  defy  the  law,  which  seemed  designed  to  keep 
the  working  classes  hi  political  ignorance.  The  jury  found  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant,  thereby  dooming  the  newspaper  duties  to  extinc- 
tion and  the  Poor  Man's  Gmirdian  to  the  perils  of  respectability. 
Under  the  smiles  of  authority  the  paper  l>egan  to  ckoop  j  but  it  had 
done  its  work*  Dr.  Birkbeck  and  his  coadjutors  renewed  their 
agitation,  and  on  8  May  1835  formed  a  deputation  to  Mr,  they 
»*  Lovett,  Mancin,  ch.  v. 
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Spring  Bice,  urging  him  to  repeal  the  hated  impost,  '  tending,  and 
perhaps  originally  designed,  to  repress  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind,'  To  the  plea  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  that  he  could 
not  sacriiice  a  revenue  of  450,CK)0/,  the  deputation  replied  that  the 
repeal  would  benefit  the  taxes  on  paper  and  advertiaements,  and 
that  a  charge  for  postage  should  be  made  on  newspapers  in  lieu 
of  the  duty.'^ 

Thougli  petitionB  flowed  into  the  house  of  commons  on  this 
subject,  yet  nothing  was  done  that  year — a  fact  which  was  ascribed 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Times  and  the  suspicious  apathy  of  the 
Momhig  Chronidc.  Again,  the  law  had  to  be  broken  before  any 
change  was  made*  Hitherto  no  unstamped  dmly  paper  had  been 
publishodj  but  there  now  appeared  a  cheap  unstamped  paper,  the 
Daili/  National  Gazette ^  badly  printed  and  worse  edited,  but  suf- 
ficient to  frighten  the  ninepenny  and  sevenpenny  journals  into  a 
compromise.  It  seems  certain  from  the  evidence  given  by  the 
London  Pevkw  of  July  1835  that  the  London  dailies  now 
privately  urged  Mr.  Spring  Rice  to  reduce  the  duty  from  fourpence 
to  one  penny.  This  compromise  was  certainly  not  desired  by  the 
general  public,  which  called  loudly  for  a  complete  repeal  of  the 
hated  duty*  The  state  of  public  opinion  was  seen  in  an  immense 
meeting  held  at  the  Guildhall  in  the  city  of  London^  among  the 
requisitioners  for  which  were  men  of  such  diverse  sentiments  as 
George  Grote,  Isaac  Solly,  and  one  of  the  Rothschilds.*'  A  monster 
meeting  of  working  men  was  also  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Wade,  at  "White  Conduit  Fields,  on  *23  May  183G,  at  which  Feargus 
0*  Connor  stated  that  radicals  had  for  the  time  being  put  aside 
their  programme— annual  parliaments,  universal  suffrage^  vote  by 
ballot,  equal  representation,  and  no  property  qualification— in 
order  the  more  forcibly  to  urge  their  demand  for  a  free  press,^ 
For  the  time  whigs  and  radicals  seemed  to  be  united  on  this 
subject ;  but  Mr.  Spring  Rice  disappointed  popular  expectation  by 
adhering  to  the  penny  duty,  probably  for  the  reason  above  stated,  or 
owing  to  the  desire  of  the  government  to  control  the  effervescence  of 
the  popular  press.  He  no  longer  had  the  excuse  of  financial  necessity, 
for  the  revenue  promised  a  surplus  of  more  than  a  million  sterling ; 
he  had  to  admit  that  the  revenue  from  newspaper  stamps  was  slowly 
diminishing,  and  that  the  utmost  exertions  had  failed  to  prevent 
the  si>read  of  the  luistamped  press,  the  moral  improvement  of 
which  he  frankly  admitted  to  be  as  remarkable  ^  as  its  increase. 

^  This  Imd  been  advocated  by  the  Westminntcr  Beview  (no.  for  July  1831). 

**  Lofidoti  Ecvieu\  Jan,  1836, 

«  Cleave'a  Wetklif  Police  Oauttr,  2B  May  1838. 

"  Debate  in  the  house  on  *20  June  1836,  Lord  Brougbara,  in  bis  evidence  on  lib«I 
law  (June  1834))  bad  already  stated  this  to  be  a  fact,  partly  attributable  to  the  new 
Pi-nny  Afnf*aiuh'  ^•^tarlrd  In  1832),  which  ♦  destroyed  a  iiami>cr  of  those  wicked  pubH- 
cation^/ 
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In  one  case  the  officers  of  the  law  had  seized  40,000  sheets  of  one 
of  these  unstamped  journals,  wliich  mast  therefore  have  enjoyed  a 
circulation  equal  to  one-eighteenth  of  that  of  the  whole  legal  press. 
He  now  desired,  he  said,  by  reducing  the  duty  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  lawful  journals,  and  enable  all  honest  editors  to 
bring  out  cheap  papers,  which  the  halving  of  the  duty  on  paper 
would  also  facilitate. 

To  the  urgent  demands  of  Messrs.  Grote,  Bulwor  Lytton^  Hame, 
and  others  for  a  ix)stage  on  newspapers,  hi  lieu  of  the  stamp  duty, 
the  ehaDcellor  of  the  exchequer  returned  the  quaint  reply  that  he 
did  not  Bee  why  a  man  living  iu  the  country  should  pay  more  than 
a  Londoner  for  his  daily  paper ;  and  so,  holding  his  ground  against 
the  educationalists  and  the  tories,  who  championed  the  cause  of 
eheap  soap  as  against  a  cheap  press,  the  peony  duty  became  law  in 
September  183G,  This  half-measure  was  deeply  resented  by  working 
men,  who  naturally  regarded  it  as  another  case  of  legislation  for 
the  middle  classes.  Nor  w^ere  they  alone  in  theii'  contention 
that  a  penny  duty  would  benefit  the  wealthy  journals  and  extin- 
guish the  cheap  unstamped  prints.  The  London  lievirw  (vob  ii, 
p.  936),  after  exposing  *  the  plots  of  the  leading  journals,*  had  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  a  tax  of  a  penny  per  copy  would  be  ruin 
to  journals  depending  on  working-class  purchasers,  which  were 
doing  admiral)le  work  in  popular  instruction.  Several  unstam|)ed 
twopenny  papers  are  named  as  'far  superior  to  the  majority  of 
stamped  country  papers  and  quite  equal  to  the  legal  Sunday 
journals,'  e.g.  the  (new)  Political  ReffUter,  edited  by  John  Bell 
(formerly  of  the  Tnte  Sun),  with  its  sixteen  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter  ;  Cleave's  PoUec  Ga:eUt\  with  a  weekly  circulation  of  40,000 
copies;  Hetherington's  Tuutpcnny Deijiateh  ;  and  the  Weekhf  7\meH^ 
The  prepayment  of  the  penny  stamp  duty  would  almost  necessurily 
raise  the  price  of  these  excellent  weeklies  to  fourpence  and  rob 
artisans  of  their  chief  means  of  instruction*  The  Examiner  re- 
iterated these  assertions.  Above  all,  an  important  union  of  artisans, 
the  Loudon  Working  Mcin*s  Association,  had  recently  begun  to 
agitate  against  anything  less  than  a  complete  repeal  of  the  tax. 

This  union,  which  was  before  long  to  draw  up  the  Charter, 
originated  in  a  small  gathering  of  radical  artisans  which  met  under 
the  direction  of  an  American  gentleman*  Dr.  Black,  to  form  a 
corresponding  society  for  the  furtherance  of  the  free  press  move- 
ment ;  and  so  cheaply  and  efiiciently  was  their  w^ork  carried  on 
that  consistence  was  given  to  the  aim  and  action  of  some  3,000 
radicals  in  various  parts  of  the  land**^     In  friendly  conversation 

"  This  disproTca  Mr.  Grunt's  aBsertion  in  hia  Ifistorij  of  Uw  Newfi*inper  iV*%<a 
(iL  21^9^300)  that  there  was  no  organisation  in  1830^0  for  the  repeal  of  the  ne-.v-^. 
paper  tax.  Besides  tbia  Workinij  Men's  Association  there  was  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Bociety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  but  the  Jaw  atill 
menaced  eonre«ponding  societies.    8ce  Place's  UBB.  iii*  280-5t 
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with  his  volunteer  helpers,  Dr.  Black  found  them  to  be  exceedingly 
ignorant  and  self-confident,  their  dogmatism  being  proportionate 
to  their  ignorance.  Desiring  to  foster  a  more  reasonable  spirit. 
Dr.  Black  started  a  discussion  class,  which  broadened  into  the 
London  Working  Men's  Association  (June  1836).'°  The  anger  of 
artisans  at  Mr.  Spring  Bice's  retention  of  the  penny  duty  is  best 
expressed  in  the  first  declaration  of  the  new  association,  bitterly 
complaining  of  the  perfidy  of  the  government  and  of  the  middle 


The  stamp  duty  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  point  which  will  permit  newspapers 
to  circulate  among  the  middle  classes  as  if  the  press  were  actually  free ; 
while  so  much  of  the  stamp  duty  remains,  and  such  an  inquisitorial  law  is 
to  be  enacted  in  addition  to  those  now  in  force  as  shall  utterly  prohibit 
the  circulation  of  newspapers  among  the  working  classes. 

The  new  regulations  (the  address  further  asserts)  would  permit 
any  peace  officer  or  stamp  officer  to  seize  any  person  having  an 
unstamped  paper :  a  single  magistrate  might  sentence  him  to 
prison  for  six  months,  and  for  no  less  a  time  than  one  month, 
unless  a  penalty  of  202.  for  each  unstamped  paper  is  paid,  the  con- 
viction being  summary  and  without  appeal.'* 

After  absorbing  a  vast  amount  of  attention  in  1886,  the  agita* 
tion  for  a  free  press  speedily  declined,  not  because  the  grievance  of 
the  penny  duty  and  the  restrictions  on  editorial  freedom  were  not 
severely  felt,  but  because  other  questions,  especially  the  administra- 
tion of  the  harsh  new  poor  law,  forced  themselves  to  the  front. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  legislation  of  the  whig  ministry  in 
1836  was  one  of  the  chief  incentives  spurring  on  working  men, 
who  wished  to  educate  their  fellows,  to  the  agitation  for  the 
Charter.  This  important  document  was  the  result  of  conferences 
between  delegates  of  the  newly  formed  London  Working  Men's 
Association  and  six  radical  members  of  parliament;  and  the 
enthusiastic  reception  given  to  the  *  six  points '  first  formulated  by 
*  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information '  in  1780  was  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  unstamped  press,  which  since  1815  had  kept 
alive  the  traditions  of  Major  Cartwright  and  the  earlier  generation 
of  reformers.  J.  Holland  Bose. 

*>  F.  Place,  Brit.  Mas.  Add.  MS.  27819,  pp.  28-80,  giyes  the  date  of  April 
1836.  Lovett  in  his  Memoirs  says  June  1836,  which  seems  more  probable,  as  their 
protest  given  above  must  have  come  shortly  before  or  after  the  official  declaration  of 
the  penny  stamp  duty  made  definitely  in  Jane  1836. 

"  For  other  details  respecting  the  measure  see  Hansard,  xxziii.  617,  Ac.  Mr.  S. 
Walpole,  iv.  75-79,  fails  to  note  the  vehement  opposition  offered  to  the  penny  doty  by 
working  men,  and  the  consequent  incentive  to  farther  agitation  (ohartiam).  Porter 
{Progress  of  the  Nation,  sect.  vii.  chap.  ▼.)  notes  that  the  new  press  rcgulatlona  prmo- 
tically  extinguished  the  unstamped  papers.  He  also  gives  the  total  nombers  of  atamped 
newspapers  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1801-42.  The  circalation  in  1836  was 
35,576,056  ;  in  1837,  53,496,207. 
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Heinrtch  vo7t  Treitschke 

WHEN  Ernst  Curtius,  Heinrich  von  Sybel,  and  Heinrich  von 
Treitschke  died,  within  a  few  months  of  one  another, 
Germany  and  Berlin  lost  three  of  the  most  distinguished  writers 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  history.  The  first  two,  among  the 
last  survivors  of  their  generation,  could  look  back  upon  a  long  series 
of  completed  works.  How  different  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  was  the 
younger  man,  who  was  cut  oflf  by  a  premature  death  when  the 
great  task  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  was  but  half  completed ! 
What  a  contrast  between  him  and  the  humanist  who  brought  to 
Hellenic  studies  a  dignity  of  mind  and  sweetness  of  style  which 
made  him  a  worthy  representative  of  the  great  school  of  German 
classicists !  The  comparison  with  Sybel  lies  nearer,  for  in  their  work 
they  touch  each  other ;  but  how  little  do  we  find  in  the  younger  writer 
of  that  tact,  discrimination,  finesse  with  which  Sybel  illustrated 
the  writing  of  diplomatic  history  !  And  yet  in  creative  power,  in 
originality  of  conception,  in  his  influence  on  his  nation,  Treitschke 
stood  above  them,  as  above  nearly  all  his  contemporaries. 

Little  is  known  of  him  in  this  country,  and  that  little  is  not 
favourable.  He  was  the  chief  spokesman  of  a  party  which  in 
internal  affairs  was  opposed  to  all  that  Englishmen  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire,  and  in  external  policy  he  preached  hostility  to 
England.  To  nourish  a  passionate  hatred  of  England  was  the  chief 
task  of  his  later  years;  with  singular  industry  he  collected  and 
perpetuated  every  hasty  criticism  or  thoughtless  insult  against 
Germany,  that  those  who  learnt  from  him  might  remember  and 
avenge.  The  destruction  of  British  maritime  supremacy  was  the 
aim  he  laid  down  for  his  nation.  '  We  have  reckoned  with  France, 
Austria,  and  Bassia/  he  wrote  in  1884 ; '  the  reckoning  with  England 
has  still  to  come ;  it  will  be  the  longest  and  most  difficult.'  ^ 
England,  he  taught,  had  grown  to  greatness  by  the  astuteness  with 
which  her  statesmen  had  nourished  war  on  the  continent,  that  they 
might  have  a  free  hand  to  extend  their  power  beyond  the  seas,  and 
by  the  cunning  with  which  they  veiled  their  plans  under  noble 
pretences. 

Never  have  English  statesmen  failed  to  find  philanthropic  party 
cries  to  cover  the  calculations  of  their  trade  poUcy :  at  one  time  they 
>  Deutsche  KAmpfe,  neae  Folge,  p.  895. 
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took  the  balance  of  power,  at  another  the  abolition  of  the  slaye  trade,  at 
another  constitutional  liberty,  as  their  pretext.  And  yet  their  statesman- 
ship, as  all  policy  which  aims  at  the  mireasonable  goal  of  a  world 
supremacy,  in  principle  always  reckons  on  the  misfortunes  of  other 
nations. 

Against  English  claims,  he  taught,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
bound  by  a  common  interest,  and  peace  on  the  continent  was  the 
opportunity  for  this  great  work  of  civilisation. 

Shall  [he  criedj  the  glorious  many-sidedness  of  the  world's  history, 
which  once  began  with  the  rule  of  the  monosyllabic  Chinaman,  after 
running  its  joyless  course,  end  with  the  reign  of  the  monosyllabio 
Briton  ? 

He  did  what  he  could  for  the  cause,  and  he  was  able  to  implant 
in  the  hearts  of  too  many  among  his  countrymen  a  hatred  of  this 
country  nearly  equal  to  his  own. 

It  is,  however,  not  by  this  that  he  will  be  remembered,  but  by 
his  writings  on  the  history  of  his  own  country.  They  are,  indeed, 
little  known  here ;  only  one  small  pamphlet  has  been  translated, 
though  at  least  some  of  his  essays  and  the  first  volume  of  his 
history  would  well  repay  the  labour.  The  comparative  neglect  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  subjects  with  which  he  deals.  Englishmen  are 
not  easily  interested  in  continental  history,  and  the  years  that 
elapsed  between  1815  and  1848  are  singularly  barren  in  all  that 
would  attract  the  general  reader.  He  has  himself,  in  a  character- 
istic passage,  noticed  the  fact  and  suggested  an  explanation : — 

I  write  for  Germans.  Much  water  will  flow  down  our  Bhine  before 
foreigners  allow  us  to  speak  of  our  fatherland  with  the  same  pride  which 
has  always  distinguished  the  national  historical  works  of  the  English  and 
French.  The  time  will  come  when  other  countries  will  have  to  accus- 
tom themselves  to  the  feelings  of  modern  Germany  (vol.  ii.  p.  v). 

He  was,  however,  amply  compensated  by  the  admiration  of 
those  for  whom  he  wrote,  an  admiration  that  he  well  deserved. 
He  was  not  only  a  great  writer — he  was  a  marked  personality ;  the 
hearers  who  thronged  his  lecture  room,  from  the  day  when  he 
began  his  public  career  at  Leipzig  to  the  last  years  of  his  life  at 
Berlin,  came  not  only  to  learn  history,  but  for  political  instruction 
and  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Among  a  new  generation  accustomed 
to  public  affairs  historians  have  stepped  into  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  philosophers  and  theologians.  The  students  Ustened 
to  Treitschke  as  seventy  years  before  they  listened  to  Fichte  and 
Schleiermacher,  and  his  desk  at  the  university  was  the  pulpit  whence 
he  preached  to  the  nation.  He  filled  a  peculiar  place;  for  a 
generation  brought  up  in  the  shadow  of  great  events  found  in  him, 
and  almost  in  him  alone,  a  man  who  gave  Uterary  expression  to 
the  tumultuous  emotions  with  which  they  were  filled ;  his  hearers 
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left  the  room  at  least  in  the  assured  conviction  that  thoy  were  not 
as  *  the  fools  who  think  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  west.* 

He  was  not  a  man  who  buried  bis  personality  in  the  study  of 
a  past  age :  ho  wrote  history^  he  tells  us,  in  the  spirit  in  which 
Tlmcydides  and  Tacitus  wrote*  He  had  none  of  the  antiquarian 
spirit,  the  past  had  no  interest  for  him,  except  so  far  as  it  influenced 
the  present*  Ho  was,  indeed,  only  secondarily  aji  historian,  A  poli- 
tician first,  orator  and  journalist,  every  one  of  his  writings  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  political  pamphlet.  Other  German  scholars— Niehuhr, 
Dahlmann,  8ybe],  Droysen,  Duncker — have  brought  to  political 
practice  minds  trained  in  the  study  of  history  ;  Treitschke  brought 
to  history  a  mind  exacerbated  hy  political  controvcrs}'.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  him  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  early  essay  on  Milton 
and  two  studies  on  the  history  of  the  Cnited  Netherlands  and  the 
early  history  of  East  Prussia*  all  hia  writings  are  concerned  with 
the  century  in  which  he  lived.  No  great  historian  of  modern  times 
haa  90  small  a  compass ;  all  hia  minor  works  may  be  looked  upon 
as  essays  preparatory  to  the  great  work  to  which  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  devoted. 

The  work  he  set  himself  was  one  in  which  success  brings  the 
highest  reward.  To  write  the  history  of  one*s  own  country  in  one's 
own  time,  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  streets  of  tlie  city  in  which 
we  ourselves  live,  and  the  actors  are  the  men  whom  we  see  about 
us — this  is  the  noblest  but  the  most  difficult  task  an  historian  can 
undertake.  It  is  one  which  in  England  too  few  have  attempted  ; 
hut  in  Germany  the  present  century  baa  become  almost  the  chief 
field  of  historical  research,  and  historians  devote  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  events  they  have  themselves  witnessed,  and  in  which 
they  have  played  their  part,  as  much  critical  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing as  to  the  re-creation  of  a  remote  anti<juity. 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  great  liberality  with  which 
the  German,  and  especially  the  Prussian,  governments  have  opened 
their  archives  ;  Treitsciike  was  allowed  to  use  tho  Prussian  records 
to  the  year  1848,  and  Sybel  to  the  year  1800.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
innumerable  biographies  and  raenioira,  private  and  pubHc,  authorised 
and  unauthorised,  the  historian  has  now  ftjr  German  history  in 
this  century  a  wealth  of  information  which  leaves  few  doubts  for 
future  generations  to  unravel.  We  have  a  far  greater  mass  of 
material  than  is  available  for  the  history  of  England*  Treitschke 
lays  stress  on  the  contrast  between  German  and  English  prac- 
tice : — 

To  8tat<?8,  as  to  individuals,  contemporaries  are  seldom  just ;  some 
states  are  always  better,  others  worse,  than  their  reputation.  To  the 
former  belong  those  young  powers  which  do  not  as  yet  rule  the  public 
opinions  of  Europe,  and  still  have  to  prove  their  right  to  exist.  To  the 
latter  the  old  powersi  especially  England,  which  by  the  unveiling  of  its 
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diplomatic  history  can  only  lose,  and  therefore  guards 
its  archives  more  carefully  than  any  other  state. 

The  real  cause  of  the  difference  seems  to  have  esci 
England  is,  with  the  exception  of  Bussia  and  Ai 
great  European  power  which  has  enjoyed  a  c( 
•  ence.  The  policy  of  Prussia  before  1866,  of  Frai 
of  Piedmont  before  1860,  is  separated  by  a  broa 
questions  of  modem  statesmanship;  the  questii 
discussed  then  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  o< 
of  the  present  government,  and  men  can  look  bat 
a  certain  aloofness.  In  England,  on  the  other 
cussions  of  a  generation  ago  often  directly  govern 
We  may,  at  any  rate,  be  glad  that  in  England  t 
few  of  those  indiscreet  publications  which  have  a< 
our  knowledge  of  continental  history;  for  ther 
English  life  so  honourable  as  the  strict  observano 
honour  by  which  cabinet  secrets  are  observed, 
reticence  on  public  affairs  of  those  who  have  1 
responsibility,  even  when  it  is  at  the  expense  of  tl 
tion. 

Before  we  consider  Treitschke's  historical  woi 
moment  turn  to  his  life ;  in  him  less  than  in  an; 
they  be  separated.*  It  is  curious  to  notice  that 
apologist  of  Prussia  was  himself  a  Saxon  by  birth, 
man  of  German  patriotism  of  foreign  origin.  Wen 
own  style,  and  attribute  the  peculiarities  of  indr 
qualities  inherent  in  the  race  from  which  they  s] 
say  that  his  Sclavonic  blood  is  shown  in  the  wan 
control,  and  the  intensity  of  passions  which  ofter 
notice  how  these  more  barbaric  qualities  are  Strang 
that  mental  power,  that  fundamental  honesty  o 
accuracy  and  diligence  which  tell  of  his  Teutonic 
life  of  most  men  who  take  an  active  part  in  affa: 
event  which  gives  a  character  to  their  whole  carei 
teric  of  Treitschke's  life  coincided  with  the  crisis 
history.  What  the  Eeform  Bill  was  to  Macaula; 
was  to  him ;  in  his  earliest  works  he  anticipate 
this  year ;  he  helped,  so  far  as  a  writer  could,  to  b 
and  he  never  outgrew  them. 

Born  in  the  year  1836,  the  son  of  a  Saxon  < 
revolution  of  1848  broke  out  he  was  still  a  lad  at  8 
to  be  drawn  into  the  confused  vortex.    Fortunate 

>  For  the  facts  of  Treitschke's  life  I  have  depended  chiefly 
notices  which  appeared  after  his  death,  especially  the  admirable 
life  by  Theodor  Schiemann  {Eeinrichvon  Treitschkes  Lehr-  und  T 
1896),  and  a  collection  of  letters  published  in  the  Deiiisehe  Rum 
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was  80,  for  the  year  of  revolution  was  fatal  to  the  career  of  almost 
all  who  took  part  in  it.  Had  he  been  a  few  years  older  he  would 
have  plunged  into  the  struggle ;  fiery-tempered,  unrestrained  in 
speech,  with  his  incomparable  power  of  invective  he  would  have 
soon  become  a  leader,  at  a  time  when  the  leaders  were  nearly  all 
poets,  journalists,  and  professors ;  even  if  death  or  exile  had  not 
befallen  him,  he  would  have  begun  life  a  defeated  and  disappointed 
man.  It  would  not  have  mattered  what  side  ho  chose.  There 
were  three  parties;  the  republicans,  the  national  liberals,  the 
reactionaries :  all  tried  to  save  their  country,  and  all  failed  ;  none 
more  so  than  the  last,  who  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  success- 
ful. The  result  was  that  men  lost  confidence  in  their  leaders,  their 
party,  their  principles,  and  themselves.  Even  those  who  were  not 
driven  from  their  homes,  to  begin  a  new  life  in  dreary  exile,  saw 
themselves  surrounded  by  former  friends  from  whom  they  had 
parted,  or  old  enemies  with  whom  they  could  make  no  sure 
alliance. 

From  all  this  Treitschke  was  saved.  He  was  living  in  Dresden. 
He  saw  the  barricades  rising  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  he  watched 
from  the  windows  of  his  house  the  flames  rising  as  the  three  days' 
struggle  between  the  soldiers  and  the  insurgents  took  place.  One  of 
his  school  comrades  found  his  death  from  a  bullet  on  the  barri- 
cades ;  more  than  one  of  the  masters  was  wanted  by  the  police ; 
but  he  remained  quietly  at  home.  Letters  from  him  to  his  father, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Saxon  contingent  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
have  been  preserved.  They  deserve  notice ;  they  show  a  genuine 
reality  of  feeling,  very  remarkable  in  a  lad  of  fourteen.  After  the 
struggle  was  over  he  writes — 

Peace,  peace !  Joyfully  the  white  flag  waves  from  the  tower  of  the 
Kreuzkirche.  Peace  at  last,  after  six  days  of  terrible  conflict !  God  did 
not  wish  entirely  to  destroy  the  unfortunate  city.  Had  it  not  surren- 
dered to-day  at  two  o'clock,  it  would  have  been  bombarded.  But  dearly 
has  the  peace  been  bought,  and  it  still  may  bring  with  it  great  misfor- 
tunes. The  first  danger  is,  thank  God,  over,  but  if  only  the  peace  shall 
bring  a  blessing  with  it  I  If  only  an  agitation  does  not  arise  in  the 
country  more  terrible  than  the  struggle  itself!  All  this  the  king 
could  avert  by  accepting  the  constitution.  May  God  enlighten  him  to 
think  of  Saxony  and  of  Germany ! 

And  again — 

Wretched,  wretched  is  it  to  see  how  Saxony  waits  and  waits  till  the  de- 
cision comes,  in  order  then  to  set  her  sails  to  the  wind  and  humbly  join 
the  victorious  side. 

We  may  perhaps  find  in  the  events  of  this  year  some  explana- 
tion of  the  bitter  hatred  he  afterwards  showed  to  Saxony.  He  was 
as  a  boy  ambitious  for  the  state  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was 
prepared  to  give  it  love  and  loyalty ;  bat  the  action  of  the  govern- 
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ment  seemed  to  him  dishonest  and  unpatriotic,  so  that  at  last  he 
shook  the  dust  from  off  his  feet,  and  of  his  own  freewill  ceased 
to  be  a  Saxon,  that  he  might  become  a  subject  of  the  bouBe  of 
Hohenzollern. 

He  grew  to  manhood  during  those  unhappy  years  of  reaction, 
when  Austria  was  again  supreme  in  Germany.  He  studied  at 
more  than  one  university,  reading  history  and  cognate  subjects ; 
but  ah-eady  he  suffered  from  that  cruel  deafness  which,  the  result 
of  a  childish  malady,  grew  upon  him  with  advancing  years ;  his 
letters  and  poems  show  how  bitterly  he  felt  the  infliction,  all  the 
more  that  he  was  early  attracted  to  social  and  political  life.  At 
this  time  he  published  a  small  volume  of  verses,  'Yaterlandiscbe 
Gedichte,*  and,  like  so  many  other  young  men,  talked  of  becoming  a 
poet.  But  if  he  sought  for  a  time  to  find  consolation  in  his  own 
troubles  and  those  of  his  country  by  singing  of  other  days,  he 
was  of  too  active  a  nature  to  be  long  content  with  this ;  the 
fancied  greatness  of  the  past  could  not  atone  for  the  misery  of 
the  present ;  even  as  a  student  he  was  never  a  romanticist.  His 
deafness  debarred  him  from  the  service  of  the  crown.  His  keen 
interest  in  politics  attracted  him  to  journalism ;  more  than  one 
flattering  offer  was  made  to  him  by  the  leaders  of  the  press, 
but  he  decided  for  learning,  and  qualified  as  a  PrivaUDocent  at 
Leipzig.  As  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Saxon  officer  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  choose  the  great  Saxon  university,  but  he  never 
liked  the  place.  He  missed  the  beauties  of  the  Bhine,  with  which  he 
had  become  acquainted  during  the  time  he  spent  at  Bonn ;  the 
mercantile  surroundings  were  uncongenial  to  his  fresh  and  breezy 
nature ;  but,  above  all,  in  Saxony  he  found  himself  in  the  very  camp 
of  the  enemy,  against  whom  he  beheved  himself  called  to  fight. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  *  new  era ; '  the  days  of  despondency  were 
over,  the  old  king  of  Prussia  had  retired,  and  Prince  WiUiam 
assumed  the  regency.  The  cloud  had  lifted,  events  in  Italy  were 
hastening  to  a  climax,  and  men  asked  one  another  when  Prussia 
was  going  to  do  what  Piedmont  was  doing.  The  National-Verein 
was  founded  to  further  the  cause  of  united  Germany  under 
Prussia,  and  in  the  press  the  Prussian  party  came  forward.  No 
one  threw  himself  into  the  agitation  with  more  energy  than  the 
young  teacher.  The  pages  of  the  Grenzhoten  and  the  Preussisclie 
Jahrhnchcr  were  open  to  him ;  he  quickly  became  befriended 
with  the  liberal  leaders,  whose  headquarters  were  in  Leipzig. 
Among  the  students  his  fervid  patriotism  and  eloquence  won  him  a 
leading  place.  His  success  as  a  lecturer  was  almost  unprecedented : 
he  had  to  turn  away  listeners  from  his  doors,  and  one  day  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  no  less  a  person  than  the  minister  of 
education  take  his  seat  among  the  audience.  It  was,  however, 
something  more  than  love  of  learning  which  had  brought  him. 
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Treitschke's  attitude  on  public  afifairs  had  already  aroused  comment 
and  displeasure  at  Dresden,  What  his  political  principles  were  ho 
tells  us  in  a  private  letter  : — 

There  is  only  one  salvation  ;  a  single  state,  a  monarchical  Germany 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  Hobenzollern  ;  expulsion  of  the  princely  houses 
annexation  to  Prussia.  That  is,  in  clear  and  definite  words,  my  pro- 
gramme. Who  believes  that  this  can  be  done  peacefully  ?  But  is  not  the 
unity  of  Germany  under  the  emperor  William  I  an  idea  which  out- 
weigha  100,000  lives  ?  Compared  with  this  idea  my  life  is  not  worth  a 
farthing. 

He  was,  indeed,  more  Prassian  than  the  Prussians.  The  object  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged  was  the  union  of  Germany  under  the 
leatlership  of  Prussia;  the  almost  uiiiversal  feeling  recognised  that 
in  no  other  way  could  any  permanent  reform  of  the  Diet  be  eflfected. 
There  was  much  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  tho 
new  organisation,  but  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  union 
Ijetween  the  states  would  be  some  form  of  federation— what  the 
Germans  call  a  Bundemtaat.  From  this  view  Treitschke  differed* 
He  desired  not  a  federation,  but  a  single  state ;  he  wished  not  for 
an  alliance  of  the  other  states  to  Prussia,  but  their  annexation.  And 
among  them  was  Saxony.  The  king,  ministry^  army,  and  parlia- 
ment— he  wished  to  see  them  all  swept  away. 

The  strong  ophiions  he  lield  and  tlic  vigour  with  which  he  gave 
expression  to  them  could  not  fail  to  influence  his  career.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  receiving  a  per- 
manent appointment  at  Leipzig,  For  what  governmejit  would 
appoint  to  an  important  post  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  avowedly 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  the  etate  which  he  would  have  to 
aerve,  and  the  ejection  of  the  king  ?  His  position  was,  indeed,  very 
iDconveoient.  His  father  had  been  promoted  to  the  highest  posts  in 
the  Saxon  array— military  governor  of  Ihesden  and  governor  of  the 
Konigstein.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  tho  king ;  and  Treitschke's 
own  home  lay  in  the  virgin  fortress  which  had  more  than  once 
afforded  a  refuge  to  a  Saxon  king  when  driven  from  his  capital  by 
a  Prussian  array,  and  which  was  even  now  being  armed  for  another 
war.  General  von  Treitschke  rei>eatedly  besought  his  son  at  least 
to  place  some  restraint  on  the  public  expression  of  his  opinions ;  but 
the  son  was  a  man  who  never  stopped  saymg  a  bitter  word  for  any 
one.  It  does  credit  to  both  that  their  private  affection  remained 
undisturbed  by  their  pohtical  differences ;  but  Treitschke's  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  and  a  writer  would  have  been  higber  had  he  taken 
his  fatlier*a  advice. 

In  1864  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  post  at  the  university  of 
Freiburg  by  the  duke  of  Baden,  who  had  now  collected  round  him- 
self a  Uberal  ministry-  The  next  few  years  Treitschke  spent  in 
the  charming  little  city  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Forest.     His 
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sojourn  here  enabled  him  to  become  better  ac< 
catholic  south,  and  it  confirmed  his  affection  f< 
north. 

It  was  in  regard  to  the  affair  of  Schleswig-! 
difference  between  him  and  his  party  first  became 
to  the  year  1864  he  had  been  bitterly  opposed  to  t 
of  Bismarck.  He  went  even  beyond  the  leaders 
tion  of  the  minister,  and  broke  off  his  connexio 
sische  Jahrh'ucher  because  the  editor  refused  to  j 
promising  denunciation.  Treitschke  was  at  that 
in  *  the  good  intentions  of  Herr  von  Bismarck.' 
that  he  would,  we  are  told,  gladly  have  fought  < 
against  the  obnoxious  administration.  It  was,  ind 
of  him  that  the  opinions  he  held  he  always  held  ^ 
however,  the  war  of  1864  was  over,  he  was  the  fii 
poUcy  of  the  man  who,  having  by  the  sword  torn  S 
from  the  Danes,  instead  of  helping  the  re-esta 
state  under  its  own  dynasty,  began  the  proceg 
Anticipating  the  action  of  the  minister,  he  cried  < 
of  law  must  be  abandoned,  the  rights  of  the  dynj 
the  claims  of  the  duchies  to  vote  on  their  own  desti] 
and  the  states  be  annexed  to  Prussia.  In  this  h( 
only  to  the  poUcy  of  his  own  party,  but  to  the  gen 
nation.  He  complains  much  of  the  want  of  po 
Germany,  and  the  reluctance  of  his  countrymen  t< 
lution.  *  You  want,'  he  said,  '  the  unity  of  Germa: 
to  accept  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  brought  { 
with  approval  the  old  saying,  that  no  German  can 
without  wishing  for  the  opposite  at  the  same  tii 
instinct  of  the  nation  was  truer  than  the  reasoniuj 
The  question  at  issue  was  the  future  not  on 
Holstein,  but  of  all  the  smaller  states  in  Gei 
Treitschke  desired  was  that  not  only  Schlesi 
Hanover,  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Bavaria  should  be 
become  provinces  in  the  Prussian  monarchy ;  the 
future  was  to  be  not  a  federation,  but  a  simple  si 
staaty  but  Einheitsstaat.  This  is  the  sacrifice  by 
repeats,  and  by  which  alone,  German  unity  can 
defence  of  this  he  exerts  all  his  learning  and  all  h: 
proves  from  history  that  no  federation  can  be  stro] 
he  proves  from  reason  that  no  federation  of  mo 
exist. 

The  works  he  composed  during  this  period  of  1 
kinds :  we  have,  first,  a  collection  of  essays,  all 
permanent  scientific  value ;  and  by  their  side  a  ma 
pamphlets,  written  chiefly  for  the  Preuasische  J 
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are  immediately  concerned  with  the  pohtical  situation  of  the  moment, 
A  selection  of  these  be  repuljHshed  in  later  years.^  It  is  always  a 
bold  thing  tu  reproduce  in  permanent  form  articles  written  in  the 
heat  of  controversy.  But  Treitschke  could  not  avoid  doing  so ;  they 
are  too  much  part  of  his  life  to  be  forgotten,  and  nothing  that  he 
wrote  in  later  times  displays  so  strongly  his  strength  and  weakness. 
Bui  if  it  was  hold  to  publish  them,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
judge  them.  There  are  a  few  writers  whose  contributions  to  a 
momentary  controversy  have  a  permanent  interest  and  universal 
appUcation.  To  these  he  does  not  belong.  jBut  even  if  tried  by  a 
lower  standard,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  good  controversy. 
Ability  there  is,  com*age  and  eloquence  ;  his  style  was,  indeed,  essen- 
tially rhetorical.  We  see  in  it  that  union  of  thought  and  emotion 
which  marks  the  orator :  an  amazing  flow  of  words,  a  %'ocabulary 
rich  and  original,  sentences  terse,  clear,  and  often  epigrammatic, 
full  of  ideas  which  stu*  hut  do  not  satisfy  the  intellect.  He  has 
every  quaUty  of  a  great  orator  hut  one — that  of  convincing ;  and  he 
fails  in  this  hecausCi  fertile  as  he  is  in  ideas,  his  ideas  are  too 
obviously  subservient  to  bis  passions.  He  never  persuades  one 
that  his  reasons  are  pure  reasons.  More  honest  than  writers  whose 
prejudices  are  less  carefully  veiled,  and  less  misleading,  he  never 
tries  to  deceive ;  but  he  also  fails  in  commuoica ting  his  own  fcelinga 
to  the  reader,  for  be  never  touches  the  softer  emotions,  he  has 
no  pity,  and  even  suppressi;8  tbo  sense  of  humour  be  undoubtedly 
l>ossessed.  He  says  in  one  of  his  articles  that  what  the  Germans 
want  is  a  warm  heart  and  a  cool  head.  Of  no  one  is  this  truer 
than  of  himself-  He  fails  as  a  controversialist  because  he  never  puts 
himself  into  the  place  of  those  with  whom  he  is  contending;  and  he 
constantly  falls  into  the  vulgar  blunder  of  hasty  writers — that  of 
attacking  the  moral  character  of  those  whose  political  attitude 
diffurs  from  his  own. 

The  burden  of  all  of  these  papers  is  the  same — the  e%ils  which 
have  been  brought  upon  Germany  by  the  existence  of  the  small 
states.  To  them  he  attributes  every  material  weakness  and  moral 
defect  which  his  sharp  eye  discerns  among  his  coimtrymen.  And 
what  an  indictment  it  is  he  brings  against  them !  Not  the  most 
irresponsible  French  journal  has  spoken  with  such  bitterness  and 
contempt  of  Germany  as  he  bae  done.  What  a  terrible  picture 
would  any  one  take  away  who  did  not  know  how  untrue  his  descrip- 
tion is  !  The  coarseness  of  the  working  man,  tlie  shameful  selfishness 
of  the  middle  classes,  the  pride  and  narrow-mindedness  of  the  nobles 
and  the  princes,  the  pedantry  of  the  professors,  and  the  pohtical 
incapacity  of  the  whole  nation,  are  his  constant  theme,  and  to  his 
opponents  he  attributes  treachery,  felony,  lying,  envy ,  jealousy ,  self* 
conceit.     I  have  never  read  articles  of  equal  ability  which  leave  on 
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one's  mind  so  strong  an  impression  that  the  writer  must  be  wrong, 
even  when  one  knows  that  he  is  in  the  right.  The  most  striking  of 
these  articles  are  those  written  during  the  year  1866.  In  that  year 
ho  at  last  saw  in  prospect  the  realisation  of  his  dearest  hopes. 
Almost  alone  of  his  nation  he  looked  forward  to  the  war  without 
regret  and  without  fear,  for  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  cause  nor  misgivings  as  to  the  result ;  he  was,  moreover,  quite 
without  that  disUke  of  war  which  was  so  prevalent  among  the 
liberals  of  an  older  generation. 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  resident  at  Freiburg ;  he  had 
already  received  an  offer  from  Bismarck  of  a  place  under  the 
government  in  Berlin,  that  he  might  with  his  pen  defend  the  new 
policy.  He  had  refused  this,  for  he  still  disapproved  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry  in  internal  affairs ;  he  disliked  the  proposal  to  grant 
universal  suffrage,  and,  above  all,  he  truly  felt  that  he  could  not 
sacrifice  his  freedom.  He  could  never  have  placed  himself  under 
any  master.  When,  however,  the  die  was  cast  and  war  was  declared 
between  Prussia  and  Baden,  he  left  Freiburg  and  travelled  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  Berlin.  He  became  editor  of  the  Preussische 
Jahrhiichei',  and  from  that  day  he  was  a  Prussian.  With  what  pride 
did  he  feel  that  he  now  belonged  to  a  great  and  glorious  state ! 
The  result  of  the  war  had,  in  fact,  more  than  justified  his  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  Prussia.  '  Prussia  to  the  small  states 
is  as  strength  to  weakness,'  he  wrote.  *  We  see  what  all  their 
boastful  phrases  hid— mere  rust  and  decay.  Their  rottenness 
stinks  to  heaven.' 

But  his  triumph  was  disturbed  by  the  fear  that  the  victoi-y 
would  not  be  fully  used.  The  future  of  Hanover,  Frankfort,  and 
Saxony  was  at  stake,  and  for  a  few  weeks  Germany  was  in  suspense ; 
it  was  a  time  when  a  wise  man  would  have  kept  silent.  Nothing 
that  he  or  any  other  irresponsible  writer  could  say  would  affect  the 
result ;  it  depended  not  on  German  public  opinion,  but  on  the 
policy  of  Eussia  and  France.  But  he  could  not  let  the  crisis  pass 
without  his  voice  being  heard,  and  in  two  notorious  articles  he 
demanded  in  the  name  of  Germany  that  the  states  should  be  swept 
away.  He  painted  the  sins  of  the  courts  against  the  German 
nation,  and  with  all  the  fervour  of  moral  superiority  which  he  so 
readily  assumes  he  depicts  the  deep  demoralisation  which  will 
follow  the  restoration  of  the  dynasties. 

We  should  simply  regard  it  as  a  disgrace  for  the  name  of  Germany  if, 
after  the  terrible  judgment  of  God  on  the  battle-fields  of  Bohemia,  after 
the  disgraceful  bankruptcy  of  the  system  of  small  kingdoms,  princes  like 
the  Guelph  king,  the  elector  of  Hesse,  the  king  of  Saxony,  who  has  been 
dragged  in  leading  strings  by  a  Beust,  returned  to  the  thrones  which  they 
have  lost  by  their  own  accumulated  guilt.  We  shudder  at  the  gloomy 
demoralisation  which  must  enter  into  these  countries  when,  after  the 
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small  princ€3  are  restored  to  their  thrones  again^  blasphemies  resound, 
Austrian  spies  are  rewarded,  honest  Germans  persecuted,  and  troops 
decorated  for  the  struggle  against  Germany  {p.  10^). 

Above  everything  we  fear  from  a  restoration  the  demoralisation  of  the 
people  by  the  spirit  of  lying,  by  the  hypocrisy  of  a  loyalty  which,  after  the 
events  of  this  summer,  cannot  be  felt  by  the  younger  generation  at  least. 
We  can  paint  to  ourselves  the  scene — how  King  John  marches  into  his 
capital,  how  the  ever4oyal  town  council  of  Dresden  receives  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  country  with  words  of  thanka  and  veneration  ;  how  garlanded 
maidens,  clad  in  white  and  green,  curtsey  before  the  stained  and  dis- 
honoured crown ;  how  another  Mahlmann  rolls  out  the  flabby  songs  of 
particnlarist  poets*    Truly  the  very  thought  is  disgusting  (p.  17B), 

Of  course  all  this  talk  about  disgrace  is  nonsense*  The  Saxons 
had  !iot  disgraced  themselves ;  they  had  fought  bravely  with  their 
allies,  and  been  defeated. 

Then  be  discusses  the  character  of  the  rulers.  Of  his  own  king 
he  says — 

King  John  is  doubtless  the  one  of  the  exiled  German  princes  who 
deserves  most  regnrd ;  hut  the  extravagant  praises  which  people  are  so 
fond  of  awarding  to  his  intellect  do  not  hold  their  place  before  a  sharp 
eye.  With  a  fulness  of  learned  knowledge  he  remains  a  common  man, 
of  naiTOW  hearty  not  free,  pbiligtine  in  bis  judgment  of  tlie  world  and 
the  age  ;  in  this  dry  soul  is  nothing  of  that  uoble-bearted  Maecenas  trait 
which  made  his  less  learned  brother  appeor  so  charming. 

King  John  has  of  his  free  will  become  a  vassal  of  the  house  of  Lor« 
raine.  Let  him  remain  so,  and  lead  a  careless  life  as  a  noble  in 
Bohemia ;  he  has  saved  his  crown  treasure.  A  change  of  persons  will  do 
no  good. 

The  crown  prince,  a  man  not  without  rough  good -humour,  but  coarse, 
and  devoid  of  all  political  insight,  was  always  a  supporter  of  the  Anstrian 
party,  and  an  admirer  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph ;  and  of  Prince 
Georget  whose  pride  and  bigotry  cause  offence  even  in  a  town  as  tamo 
as  Dresden,  there  is  stiU  less  to  be  expected  (p.  121). 

And  of  the  country  he  writes — 

The  agreeable  politeness  of  the  population  must  deceive  no  one.  In 
the  Haxony  of  llerr  von  Boust  fresh  manly  courage  finds  no  place* 
Narrow  minded  self-content,  petty  rancour,  jealousy,  and  untruthfulness 
have  taken  root  in  wide  circles  of  the  pc^ople,  especially  in  the  capital, 
and  can  easily  be  dangerous  to  the  Prussian  government  if  it  is  not 
watchful  (p.  104). 

Of  the  universities  of  which  he  had  been  a  student  and  a  teacher- 
It  is  miserable  to  see  what  a  wretched  conceit  has  accumulat?*!  in  the 
universities  of  the  httle  states ;  how,  called  nobly  to  serve  the  whole 
fatherlandi  they  have  become  breeding-places  of  the  most  pitiable  Par- 
ticularismiis.    The  correct  Gottingen  Ho/rath  w*ould  despair  of  bis  God  if 
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the  Georgia  Augusta  ceased  to  bear  the  fine-sounding  name  Juwel  in  der 
Welfcnkrone  ;  the  genuine  Leipzig  professor  cannot  comprehend  the 
thought  that  he  should  cease  to  be  a  Perle  im  sdchsischen  Rauten" 
hranze.  Unnoticed  the  brutal  facts  of  history  rush  past  the  closed  ejs 
of  the  doctrinaire ;  if  they  disturb  him  in  his  own  circle  he  gets  cross 
and  feels  himself  personally  insulted  (p.  119). 

We  have  no  space  to  quote  more;  but  this  will  be  enough. 
If  we  put  aside  the  meanness  and  malignity  of  the  man  who 
would  choose  the  hour  of  defeat  and  despair  to  insult  his  own  king 
and  his  father's  friend,  how  foolish  this  is  and  unpatriotic;  it 
was  impossible  it  could  do  any  good;  the  decision  had,  indeed, 
been  made  before  the  second  article  was  published.  There  was 
only  one  course  which  a  patriotic  and  far-sighted  writer  could 
pursue — to  attempt  to  heal  the  wounds  made  by  the  wax,  to 
reconcile  again  Prussia  with  Saxony  and  Hanover,  whether  the 
fate  was  to  be  alliance  or  annexation.  He  knew  this  himself. 
*  What  we  want/  he  said  in  the  same  article, '  is  a  movement  in 
Saxony  in  favour  of  annexation.'  And  this  was  the  way  in  which 
he,  the  Saxon  who  had  just  become  a  Prussian,  thought  to  influence 
those  whom  he  had  left  behind. 

Small  things  show  the  nature  of  a  man.  In  an  article  written 
in  September  1870  he  discusses  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
the  entrance  of  Bavaria  into  the  German  confederation.  Among 
other  matters  to  be  settled  were  the  privileges  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Bavarian  army.  Speaking  of  this  he  says,  *If  in  Munich 
they  wish  to  look  on  their  ugly  blue  uniform  as  an  inalienable 
peculiarity  of  their  race,  this  will  surely  cause  no  difficulty.' 
What  can  we  think  of  the  man  who  could  write  thus  within 
three  weeks  of  Sedan  when  the  streets  of  Bazeilles  were  still 
filled  with  the  corpses  of  the  Bavarians;  a  man  who  claimed  to  be 
at  heart  a  gi*eat  patriot,  who  professed  that  he  desired  the  union  of 
Germany,  and  who  as  the  advocate  of  miUtary  monarchy  under- 
stood something  of  the  pride  with  which  a  soldier  regards  his 
uniform  ?  One  begins  to  recognise  that  he  would  have  preferred 
that  the  adhesion  of  Bavaria  should  have  been  brought  about  by 
conquest  rather  than  by  agreement.  Had  there  been  many  men 
like  him  in  Germany,  it  would  not  have  been  united  to  this  day. 

If  we  turn  from  the  manner  of  his  articles  to  the  matter  of 
them,  we  shall  find  that  he  is  equally  wrong  in  the  policy  he  ad- 
vised. It  is  always  hazardous  for  a  foreigner  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  internal  institutions  of  other  countries,  but  it  is  clear 
that  he  much  exaggerates  the  evils  which  sprang  from  the  existence 
of  the  little  states.  The  word  particularist  is  as  much  misused  by 
a  certain  class  of  writers  as  the  word  philister.  The  constitution  of 
the  Germanic  body  before  1866  was  indeed  very  inconvenient,  and 
of  course  the  inconvenience  would  in  a  way  have  been  remedied  by 
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destroying  all  the  component  parts  of  the  confederation,  but  the 
chief  evils  seem  to  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  the  existence  of 
the  smaller  states  as  from  the  dangers  that  threatened  their 
existence;  it  was  this  and  the  disproportion  between  their  real 
power  and  their  constitutional  influence  which  produced  the  appa- 
rent conflict  between  their  interests  and  the  welfare  of  Germany. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  statesman  to  reconcile  the  two,  and  to  alter 
the  constitution  so  that  loyalty  to  the  whole  country  should  not  be 
inconsistent  with  affection  for  the  peculiar  institutions  of  each 
district.     It  was  Treitschke's  plan  to  intensify  the  opposition. 

It  is,  indeed,  instructive  to  notice  how  completely  his  predictions 
have  been  falsified.     The  continued  existence  of  Saxony  has  not 
been  a  danger  to  the  empire  ;  Bavaria  has  not  become,  as  he  fore- 
told, a  centre  of  foreign  intrigue.     Looking  back  now  on  the  years 
which  followed  1866,  we  can  see  that  the  real  danger  to  Germany 
arose  from  the  annexations.     The  result  of  them  was  to  create  a 
party  whose  interests  were  clearly  opposed  to  the  ascendency  of 
Prussia.     Saxony  and  the  king  of  Saxony  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
a  war  of  revenge.    Can  wo  say  the  same  of  Hanover  ?    Even  if  the 
people  with  the  sturdy  loyalty  of  North  Germans  resisted  tempta- 
tion, how  much  trouble  did  Bismarck  create  to  himself  when  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  Guelph  party  in  the  Reichstag  !     The  truth 
seems  to  be   that  there  was  something  in   Treitschke's   nature 
which   prevented  him  comprehending  that   generous   feeling  by 
which  an  honourable  enemy  may  easily  become  a  faithful  friend. 
He  himself  could  not  fight  without  hating  those  against  whom  he 
fought ;  be  did  not  understand  forgiveness,  and  never  forgot.    He 
speaks  much  of  the  exaggerated  hatred  of  Prussia  which  prevailed 
in  Germany;  be  does  not  see  that  this  hatred  would  naturally 
cease  as  soon  as  Prussia  had  had  the  chance  of  annexing  another 
state  and  bad  not  used  it.    He  could  not  foresee  that  the  Saxon 
crown  prince,  who  had  fought  so  bravely  and  loyally  on  the  side  of 
Austria,  would  a  few  years  later  fight  equally  well  on  the  side  of 
Prussia  against  France.  In  later  years  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
mistaken,  and  that  the  princes  had  been  more  loyal  to  the  empire 
than  the  people ;  but  at  the  critical  moment  then,  and  again  and 
again  in  later  life,  he  showed  his  complete  incapacity  as  a  politician ; 
for  in  every  other  political  conflict  in  which  he  was  engaged  he 
displayed  the  same  qualities. 

There  is  something  further.  The  policy  which  he  advocated 
was  a  revolutionary  policy ;  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  dynasties 
was  as  much  an  act  of  revolution  as  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 
Garibaldi  or  the  coup  d'etat.  It  was,  as  he  conceived  it,  the  violent 
overthrow  of  established  institutions  in  order  to  give  to  the  nation  a 
more  perfect  constitution.  This  was  a  means  of  reformation  which 
the  nation  had  fully  discussed  in  18d8,  and  deliberately  rejected. 
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They  had  rejected  it  because  with  the  Germans  as  with  the  English 
the  strongest  feeUng  was  that  of  respect  for  law.  They  knew  quite 
well  what  they  wanted ;  they  desired  a  supreme  authority  above 
the  princes,  and  some  high  court  of  appeal  before  which  the 
governments  which  violated  the  rights  of  the  people  might  be 
arraigned ;  they  desired  also  a  strong  and  vigorous  direction  in  the 
common  affairs  of  the  whole  nation.  But  the  people  of  Saxony,  of 
Hanover,  and  of  Schles wig-Hols tein  demanded,  and  they  were 
quite  justified  in  demanding,  that  in  the  new  Germany  which  was 
to  be  built  these  states  should  take  their  part  as  distinct  and  living 
communities,  and  they  did  not  wish  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
princes,  for  deeper  than  all  questions  of  policy  was  the  profound 
belief  that  no  state  can  with  impunity  overthrow  rights  established 
by  law  and  treaty.  What  the  nation  had  refused  to  learn  from  a 
century  of  revolutions  they  were  now  taught  by  their  own  rulers — 
that  obnoxious  individuals  and  inconvenient  privileges  may  be 
swept  away,  and  that  there  is  an  appeal  from  law  to  a  higher 
expediency. 

It  is  a  lesson  which  no  government  can  teach  with  impunity. 
Treitschke  was,  like  all  other  German  thinkers,  in  his  later  years 
distressed  and  perplexed  by  the  phenomenon  of  German  socialis^i, 
!  the  violence  of  the  doctrine  and  the  measures  it  advocated.     He 

I  did  not  see  that  in  their  own  way  the  working  men  had  only  learnt 

too  well  the  lesson  he  had  helped  to  teach.  The  sympathy  between 
Bismarck  and  Lassalle  was  not  purely  accidental.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  events  of  1866  have  destroyed  the  idealism  of  Germany. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  way  to  express  it,  for  in  politics  idealism 
is  often  the  excuse  for  violence;  what  they  did  was  to  destroy 
the  belief  in  the  rule  of  law.  Men  often  discuss  the  difference 
between  England  and  Germany ;  they  generally  say  that  the 
government  of  England  is  parliamentary,  and  the  government  of 
Germany  monarchical.  The  characteristic  difference  rather  lies 
in  this,  that  in  England  the  constitution  is  held  together  by  a 
privileged  class  of  lawyers,  in  Germany  by  the  army.  In  an  essay 
on  socialism  Treitschke  himself  writes — 

The  movement  of  the  working  men  in  England  has  been  turned  from 
the  wild  orgies  of  Chartism  to  practical  ends,  because  the  well-to-do 
have,  with  unflinching  calm,  shown  the  excited  mob  that  not  a  single 
stone  nor  a  single  board  can  be  broken  out  of  the  existing  order.  The 
brave  sense  of  law  of  the  higher  classes  was  at  all  times  the  rock 
on  which  the  blind  belief  of  the  masses  who  were  misled  struck  theix 
horns. 

And  no  people  has  ever  so  urgently  required  clear  ideas  of  law  as  the 
German  nation  to-day. 

Why  is  this  ?    Because  Treitschke  and  men  like  him  have  taught 
the  nation  that  wir  miissen  den  Rechtsboden  verlasscn.    He  sees 
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with  astonishment  that  even  the  peasants  of  SchleBwig-Holstein 
have  become  socialists.  Can  ho  be  surprised  when  for  fifty  years 
they  had  strufrgled  with  true  north-country  perseverance  for  rights 
— right  of  self-government  by  their  own  elected  estates,  which  had 
been  recognised  by  every  jurist  and  prince  in  Germany— and  they 
saw  these  rights  put  aside  by  that  very  power  in  whose  name  law 
is  now  administered  among  them?  for  Prussia  never  dared  to 
summon  the  estates  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 

In  the  formation  of  these  opinions  Treitsehke  was  influenced 
not  only  l>y  the  profound  contempt  he  felt  for  the  rulers  and 
peoples  of  the  smaller  states;  he  bad  formed  an  almost  fanatical 
admiration  for  a  particular  form  of  government.  It  seemed  to 
liim  that  a  nation  which  was  not  organised  under  a  strong,  self- 
reliant,  central  monarchical  power  was  disgraced*  Shall  Germany 
alone  of  all  nation h  of  Europe,  he  asked,  not  enjoy  a  single  national 
state?  lie  disliked  all  comphcated  constitutions  in  wliieh  the 
Sovereignty  and  power  was  hidden^  whether  it  was  the  self-willed 
anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  modern 
Europe,  or  federal  government.  He  often  defended  himself  against 
the  charge  of  Caesarism,  and  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  an  admirer  of  Napoleon,  but  there  was  no  statesman  of 
modern  Europe  (except  Cavour)  with  whom  he  had  so  much 
sympathy  as  Napoleon  IIL  Of  the  power  of  the  state  he  spoke 
with  almost  mystic  veneration. 

We  stand  before  the  humiliating  thought  how  imuieasurably  great  is 
ihe  idea  of  the  &tatc»  and  how  small  is  even  the  greatest  human  ability 
before  tlie  many-sidedneKs  of  the  commonwealth.  As  far  as  the  memory 
of  history  reaches*  perhaps  Julius  Caesar  alone  has  embraced  all  branches 
of  the  life  of  the  state  at  the  same  time  i^ith  creative  power.* 

And  again  — 

Hegel  was  the  firat  to  press  into  the  sanctuary  itself.  He  understood 
the  state  as  the  reahlj  of  the  moral  idea,  as  the  national  moral  will, 
and  with  one  blow  overthrew  all  the  doctrines  of  natural  law  ami  poUtical 
Bomaniik^  which  deduced  the  state  from  original  contract  or  divine 
foundations.  In  this  way  the  exaggerated  idea  of  the  state  of  classiciil  an- 
tiquity acquired  new  life^  and  to  the  state  was  assigned  an  orunipotence 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  since  tbo  Christian  world  has  recognised  the 
rights  of  conscience*  But  the  deification  of  the  state  did  little  bnrm 
among  a  people  which  had  so  long  soy^bt  its  ideal  in  a  stateless  freedom. 
Only  by  overvaluing  the  state  could  the  Germans  attain  to  a  powerful 
feeling  for  the  state. 

It  was  this  strong  feeling  for  the  state  which  caused  the  first 
separation  between  him  and  the  liberals.    Liberalism  in  Germany 
was  of  two  kinds,  French  and  republican,  and  English  and  consti- 
tutional.    In   either  form   it   was   essentially  individualistic;  the 
•  Mistorutche  AufaUtic.  ii.  377* 
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object  of  both  parties  was  to  check  and  restrain  the  power  of  the 
government,  and  to  destroy  grades  of  society;  they  aimed  at 
personal  freedom  and  equality;  they  spoke  much  of  the  fanda^ 
mental  rights  of  man.  Since  1848,  as  we  can  now  see,  liberalism 
had  begun  to  decay;  that  was  not  recognised  at  the  time,  but 
to  Treitschke,  who  had  only  grown  up  after  that  critical  year,  liberal 
doctrines  had  never  come  with  quite  the  same  intensity  of  convic- 
tion as  they  had  to  men  whose  opinions  had  been  formed  daring 
the  thirties  and  early  forties.  He  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  really 
joined  to  the  liberals  only  by  a  common  enmity.  Both  were 
opposed  to  the  actual  political  state ;  both  hated  the  treaties  of 
1815.  The  liberals  wished  to  introduce  a  system  which  would  give 
greater  freedom  and  be  more  democratic.  Treitschke  wished  to  see 
the  smaller  states  destroyed  and  the  monarchical  power  of  Prussia 
i  put  in  their  place.    So  long  as  the  treaties  of  1815  were  maintained 

f  he  and  they  were  naturally  at  one  ;  for  the  only  other  party  in 

1=  Germany  was  the  party  of  conservatism,  or  rather  the  legitimists, 

I  who  stood  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  adhesion  to  treaties, 

»'  defence  of  established  rights.     But  while  they  put  the  struggle  for 

;'  constitutional  government  in  the  first  place  he  set  above  it  the 

effort  after  national  greatness.    *  First  freedom,  then  power,'  they 
;  said.    *  That  is  impossible,'  he  answered  ;  *  freedom  must  be  in  a 

state ;  political  liberty  is  liberty  in  a  state.  You  must  build  your 
state  first ;  when  it  is  firmly  established  then  you  may  begin  to 
struggle  for  freedom.'  And  in  a  review  of  Mill's  book  *  On  Liberty ' 
he  says — 

Mill  and  Laboulaye  both  live  in  a  powerful,  respected  state ;  they  look 
on  this  great  blessing  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  regard  the  state  merely 
as  the  power  which  controls  and  threatens  the  freedom  of  the  individuaL 
For  us  Germans  insight  is  given  into  the  dignity  of  the  state  by  the  very 
fact  that  we  do  not  possess  one.* 

In  his  later  years  his  opposition  to  liberalism  became  more 
pronounced,  and  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  bis 
History  is  the  polemic  against  the  liberal  writers  who,  during  the 
middle  of  this  century,  had  so  much  influence  in  Germany  ;  he 
attacks  with  equal  vehemence  the  doctrines  of  cosmopolitan 
constitutionalism,  the  dreams  of  eternal  peace,  and  even  social 
phenomena,  such  as  the  decay  of  duelling  in  England,  a  sign  of  the 
Vcnvildcrung  dcr  GcscUschafty  as  ho  called  it,  or  the  altered  positions 
of  women. 

The  world  stood  helpless  before  a  *  Woman's  question '  which  had 
been  unknown  to  a  simpler  generation.  Women  with  the  fussiness  of 
amateurs  pushed  themselves  into  men's  professions,  and  just  as  in  the 
(lays  of  moral  decay  in  classical  antiquity  so  now  the  doctrine  of  the 
emancipation  of  women  arose  from  the  slime  of  over-education  (v.  508). 

*  Hist,  ii^id  polii,  AufidtiCt  iii.  15. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  Treitschke  was  able  to  offer  in  place  of 
the  liberal  creed  any  connected  scheme  of  political  thought.  Never 
successful  in  systematic  exposition,  he  belongs  to  no  philosophical 
school,  and  it  is  to  this  that  he  owes  so  much  of  his  greatness  as 
an  historian.  His  thoughts  on  political  affairs  are  not  parts  of  a 
theoretical  scheme  ;  they  are  the  observations  he  has  brought  away 
from  the  study  of  the  living  world.  His  ruling  passion  was  not 
obedience  to  a  theory,  but  love  of  his  country.  He  had  no  master  ; 
something  he  had  learnt  from  Dahlmann,  more  from  Fichte,  but 
as  no  other  German  he  was  nidliits  addictua  iurare  in  verba 
magistri ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  his  German  history, 
partisan  as  he  is,  his  narrative  of  events  and  his  judgment  of  men 
are  always  so  living.  His  tendency  in  thought  is  concrete,  and  the 
abstract  language  in  which  he  often  clothes  his  thought  is  due 
rather  to  the  spirit  of  the  tongue  which  he  used  than  his  own 
mental  character.  His  direction  is  indeed  more  towards  moral 
than  intellectual  observation ;  no  word  does  he  so  often  use,  or 
rather  misuse,  as  Sittlichkeit,  and  he  easily  works  himself  into  a 
state  of  moral  indignation  which  becomes  very  wearisome. 

He  stands  outside  the  stream  of  public  opinion ;  it  is  not  for 
him,  as  for  so  many  writers,  a  daemonic  force ;  it  is  merely  the 
opinion  of  so  many  fallible  men  and  women.    As  he  says — 

How  thin  and  lifeless  appears  the  history  of  political  thought  in  most 
German  works  and  lectures !  Dealt  with  in  a  just  and  free  manner  it 
would  be  the  deepest  of  politioal  sciences.  It  should  show  how  the  de- 
velopment of  ideas  mutually  acts  and  is  acted  on  by  poUtical  circum- 
stances ;  how  the  apparently  free  work  of  thought,  bow  even  the  abstract 
play  of  fancy  of  More*s  '  Utopia '  is  conditioned  by  the  institutions,  the 
party  conflicts,  the  instincts  of  the  age,  and,  again,  how  the  ideals  of  far- 
seeing  thinkers  by  long  and  circuitous  ways  enter  into  the  feeling  of  the 
masses  and  the  laws  of  states  (iii.  778). 

But  he  never  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  of  objectivity,  so  as  to 
realise  that  his  own  fealings  and  beliefs  are  as  transitory  and 
partial  as  any  of  those  he  criticises. 

He  is  a  close  observer  of  life  and  a  keen  critic,  but  he  never 
sees  things  in  a  clear  white  light,  and  though  his  writings  are  full 
of  obiter  dicta  on  political  affairs  they  are  not  so  lucidly  conceived 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  become  maxims  capable  of  universal 
application.  To  take  a  single  case,  in  speaking  of  Frederick  the 
Great  he  says — 

He  was  all  his  life  accused  of  treacherous  cunning,  because  be  never 
allowed  his  right  of  self-decision  to  be  taken  away  by  any  treaty  or 
alliance  (i.  52). 

Does  he  mean  by  this  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  no  great 
statesman  will  be  bound  by  treaties  when  they  have  ceased  to  be 
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convenient  ?  No,  he  has  not  Machiavelli's  darin 
not  grant  to  other  states  the  privileges  he  dema 
and  he  thereby  (as  repeatedly  in  all  his  books)  i 
safe  principle  of  international  morahty,  that  each 
to  his  own  country  the  same  principles  that  he  u 
the  conduct  of  other  states,  and  shall  allow  to 
latitude  he  claims  for  himself. 

When  brought  before  the  problems  of  moder 
helpless.  As  editor  of  the  Preussiache  Jahrhiich 
took  a  prominent  part  in  political  controversy, 
time  had  a  seat  in  the  Beichstag;  he  wantc 
flexibility  of  mind  and  the  tolerance  which  are  d 
a  successful  politician ;  he  never  outgrew  the  thot 
was  more  at  homo  in  civil  war  than  in  civic  discussit 
could  not  understand  that  the  new  condition  he  had 
should  be,  when  it  came,  marred  by  the  clamour  of  \ 
He  was  too  ready  to  see  in  all  who  differed  from 
and  to  demand  the  violent  suppression  of  those 
whether  they  were  catholics,  or  Jews,  or  socialis 
he  had  so  often  foretold  the  downfall  of  England  at 
owing  to  the  power  of  money,  that  he  could  not  w 
see  the  prosperity  of  Germany  associated  witl 
influence  of  the  stock  exchange.  He  could  not 
absolute  power  of  the  Prussian  state,  which  hac 
house  of  Austria,  should  be  questioned  in  its  o 
the  Eoman  curia,  least  of  all  that  the  excel] 
monarchy  should  be  rudely  and  violently  deniec 
man.  From  time  to  time  he  made  attempts  tc 
judices  a  more  profound  reason,  but  his  essays  on 
and  social  questions,  while  they  lack  the  viva 
concrete  studies,  are  distinguished  neither  by  cle: 
power. 

The  chief  work  of  his  later  years  was  his  *  G 
he  had  begun  to  work  at  it  as  early  as  1862. 
was  to  write  a  history  of  the  German  confederat 
1848.  The  book  was  not  to  be  based  on  original  soui 
that  would  have  been  impossible ;  he  intended  by 
influence  his  countrymen.  *  I  wish,*  he  writes,  ' 
a  sinful  squandering  of  precious  power  this  great 
time.  Naturally  I  am  prepared  to  find  that,  a 
three  years  in  which  I  hope  to  master  the  enorm 
book  will  be  superfluous  and  the  German  diet  gathe 
He  found,  as  others  have  found,  the  immense 
work ;  his  studies  became  deeper  and  deeper  ;  wb 
arrived  the  book  does  not  seem  to  have  been  begu 
we  have  only  a  series  of  briUiant  biographical  studi 
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was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  history*  The  book  was  taken 
up  in  later  years  and  in  happier  circumstances ;  the  *  History  of  the 
German  Confederation '  grew  into  the  '  German  History  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century ; '  and  when  he  died,  more  than  thirty  years 
later,  the  work  remained  but  half  completed,  in  five  large  volumes  of 
nearly  a  thousand  pages  each. 

Even  in  its  unfinislied  form  what  a  testimony  it  is  to  the 
industry  and  power  of  the  writer  !  I  know  no  book  which  lives  as 
this  does.  If,  as  has  been  said,  the  history  of  England  is  too  often 
written  as  the  history  of  parliament,  the  history  of  Germany  in  the 
wtjrka  of  many  writers  seems  to  be  confined  to  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence. From  this  limitation  Treitsdike  is  quite  free ;  not, 
indeed,  that  the  diplomatic  side  is  neglected  ;  he  has  studied  with 
Buecoss  the  archives  at  Berlin,  CaHsrulie,  and  other  capitals,  and 
he  is  able  to  publish  documents  which  throw  new  light  on  the  diplo- 
matic liistory  of  Europe,  including  many  which  are  indiHpensable 
for  the  study  of  EngHsh  history ;  but  the  history  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  book.  What  he  paints 
IB  the  whole  life  of  the  nation ;  nothing  escapes  him ;  politics, 
religion,  literature,  learning,  material  progress — all  is  represented. 
Never  has  such  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  enthusiasm  ♦  and  learning 
been  expended  on  perpetuating  every  side  of  the  national  life. 
Nothing  is  too  great  or  too  small  to  escape  his  notice.  He  deals 
not  only  with  statesmen  and  princes,  he  takes  us  into  the  office  of 
the  editor  and  merchant,  the  study  of  the  professor  and  theologian, 
the  Comviers  of  the  student.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  every 
part  of  the  country ;  in  the  civic  aristocracies  of  the  free  cities, 
among  the  peasants  of  Frisia,  in  the  small  courts  of  the  Thm^ingian 
duchies,  in  Munich  and  BerUn  :  and  he  gives  a  dramatic  interest  to 
the  most  tedious  diplomatic  negotiations-  It  was  to  him  a  labour 
of  love,  for,  when  he  was  not  writing  political  pamphlets,  he  loved 
his  countrj^  with  all  its  foibles  and  weaknesses,  with  a  healthy  and 
concrete  love.  He  avoids,  moreover,  the  great  danger  into  which 
InBtoritins  so  easily  fall ;  he  does  not  give  us  ideas  and  tendencies, 
but  men  and  women.  He  is  completely  free  from  the  taint  of 
Hegelianism  ;  it  is  the  men  as  they  thought  and  felt  and  acted  who 
interest  him,  It  is,  in  fact,  a  book  which  couhl  only  have  been 
written  by  some  one  living  on  the  threshold  of  the  period  with 
which  ho  is  dealing. 

Of  English  writers  he  reminds  one  most  of  JIacaulay  ;  he  has 
Macaiday's  strong  rhetorical  manner  of  approaching  his  Bubject, 
the  same  strong  party  bias,  the  same  variety  of  interest.  Ilia 
style,  however,  differs  nuicli ;  it  is  less  clear,  more  diffuse,  and  for 
English  cars  too  adjectival  He  lacks,  moreover,  Macaulay's  genius 
of  common  sense,  his  fmulamental  sanity  and  generosity  of  mind. 
He  often  reminds  one  of  Freeman,  but  it  is  rather  Freeman  the 
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politician  than  Freeman  the  historian;  for  he 
logical  interest ;  but  his  patriotism  is  akin  to  Freei 
Teutonism,  and  his  prejudices  are  as  strong  and  o 
able.  Of  his  own  countrymen  he  resembles  nc 
Mommsen,  whom  he  admired  above  all  other  G 
Ho  is,  however,  without  the  very  strong  schol 
Mommsen  shows  even  in  his  more  popular  W' 
nothing  in  Treitschke  which  we  can  compare  with 
or  the  *  Corpus  Inscriptionum.'  It  is  not  that  he 
his  subject,  but  in  reading  Mommsen  one  always  i 
ments,  even  if  one  disagrees  with  him,  are  the  r 
ing  ;  in  reading  Treitschke  one  suspects  that  the 
obtained  subsequently  to  the  opinions.  He  is  v 
legal  acumen  Mommsen  shows,  and,  in  fact,  o] 
history  he  is  most  deficient ;  as  in  his  practical 
writings,  he  ignores  law  which  is  the  framework  c 
he  belonged  to  a  school  which  put  the  sword  in  ii 
the  substitute  progress. 

He  has,  however,  the  true  instinct  of  a  sc 
never,  is  a  pedant :  he  spares  no  labour  to  inve 
however  unimportant ;  he  takes  nothing  on  hear 
inestimable  advantage  of  being  the  first  to  use  or 
great  interest ;  but  he  never  falls  into  the  commc 
estimating  their  importance,  or  attributing  too  m 
because  it  was  not  known  before,  and  those  w 
the  same  ground  testify  to  the  honesty  with  whic 
material. 

The  book  has  gi-eat  defects.  The  arrangement 
but  how  is  it  possible  to  write  a  history  of  Gem 
narrative  is  always  clear  ?  But  the  absence  of  an 
contents  is  an  inexcusable  neglect.  The  great 
which  we  noticed  in  his  earlier  works  appears  agi 
of  a  man  who  writes  hastily,  who  seldom  corr 
written,  and  says  everything  that  comes  into  his 
digressions  which  might  well  be  spared ;  the  liters 
fills  so  disproportionate  a  space  is  generally  cor 
his  desire  to  be  lively  he  is  often  trivial ;  his  ta 
often  the  old  venom  breaks  out. 

He  writes  best  about  those  subjects  in  \ 
interested ;  he  himself  knew  the  defects  of  his  st; 

My  blood  is,  alas !  too  hot  for  an  historian,  but  t 
second  volume  is  quieter  than  in  the  first ;  and  I  i 
hard  at  myself,  to  read  Thucydides,  and  by  degrees 
historical  style. 


And  in  truth  he  is  so  interested  in  the  moral 
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that  he  will  hardly  allow  us  to  get  absorbed  in  the  narrative.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  History  quite  equal  to  his  study  on  the  United 
Netherlands,  probably  the  most  brilliant  historical  essay  in  the 
German  language.  His  style  at  the  best  has  no  equal  in  his  own 
language,  but  he  is  not  often  at  his  best.  His  descriptions  are  seldom 
rounded  and  complete ;  and  he  more  generally  gives  a  sketch  than 
a  picture  ;  but  I  cannot  resist  quoting  his  description  of  the  old  age 
of  Frederick  the  Great. 

The  great  period  of  the  old  monarchy  was  going  to  its  rest.  Around 
the  king  it  became  stiller  and  stiller ;  the  heroes  who  had  fought  his 
battles,  the  friends  who  had  shared  his  laughter  and  his  dreams,  sank 
one  after  the  other  into  the  grave ;  solitude,  the  curse  of  greatness,  fell 
upon  him.  He  was  accustomed  to  spare  no  human  feeling  ;  for  all  the 
bright  dreams  of  his  youth  had  been  trodden  under  foot  by  his  pitiless 
father.  In  old  age  bis  unrelenting  severity  became  unscrupulous  harsh- 
ness. The  stem  old  man,  who  in  his  few  hours  of  leisure  walked 
alone  with  his  greyhounds  past  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  Sans-Souci  or 
in  the  round  temple  of  his  park  thought  sadly  of  his  dead  sister,  saw 
deep  below  his  feet  a  new  race  of  little  men ;  it  was  theirs  to  fear  him  and 
obey ;  for  their  love  he  cared  nothing.  The  power  of  one  man  lay  like  a 
burden  on  their  minds.  When  from  time  to  time  he  appeared  in  the 
opera  house,  then  stage  and  singer  seemed  to  sink  away  before  the 
spectators  ;  all  looked  to  the  seat  in  the  stalls  where  sat  the  worn  old  man 
with  the  great  hard  eyes  (i.  84). 

It  is  only  those  who  have  had  to  go  over  the  ground  which 
Treitschke  has  covered  that  can  know  how  completely  he  has  done 
his  work,  and  how  irreparable  a  loss  to  learning  is  his  premature 
death ;  irreparable,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  he  did  not  live 
to  write  the  history  of  1848.  It  was  a  subject  which  would  have 
suited  him  as  no  other,  for  no  other  historian  delights  as  he  does 
in  painting  the  absurd  and  grotesque ;  and  here  as  nowhere  else 
would  he  have  been  able  to  display  his  critical  acumen  and  his 
power  of  seizing  the  salient  points  of  character.  He  looked  forward 
to  this  after  the  dreary  years  which  fill  his  volumes ;  on  his  death- 
bed it  was  in  his  mind. 

Ah  [he  said]  I  have  had  little  good  fortune  in  my  hfe,  and  if  now 
*~but  that  cannot  be ;  God  cannot  take  mo  away  before  I  have  finished 
the  sixth  volume. 

The  work  which  he  left  will  never  be  completed ;  there  is  no  one 
who  can  take  his  place ;  it  could  not  be  done  except  by  one  who  had 
lived  in  and  known  Germany  as  it  then  was;  no  foreigner,  no 
German  of  a  younger  generation  could  quite  understand  the  con- 
tradictions, the  mingled  seriousness  and  absurdity  of  the  year; 
and  now  that  he  is  dead  there  is  no  one  left  who  has  his  knowledge, 
diligence,  or  dramatic  power.  J.  W.  Heaolam. 
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THE   FIELD   OF   CANNAE. 

A  VISIT  paid  to  the  field  of  Cannae  during  the  course  of  last  spring 
has  recalled  my  attention  to  the  question  as  to  the  side  of  the 
Aufidus  on  which  the  fight  took  place.  I  have  looked  into  the 
authorities,  and  I  shall  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  subject. 
I  have  little  to  add  to  the  general  description  of  the  site  given 
by  Mr.  Strachan  Davidson  in  his  essay  on  the  'Battle  of  Cannae/ 
and  his  additional  note  on  Cannae  in  his '  Selections  from  Polybius;  * 
and  for  the  better  understanding  of  what  I  am  about  to  say  I 
would  refer  my  readers  to  the  map  in  that  volume.  Boughly 
speaking,  the  river  in  its  devious  course  is  the  dividing  line 
between  two  plains,  the  one  to  the  north-west  being  the  lower  in 
point  of  elevation  and  the  more  level  in  point  of  surface ;  the  one 
to  the  south-east  being  at  a  higher  level  and  less  even  in  surface, 
but  both  suflBciently  level  for  an  engagement  even  of  cavalry. 
In  point  of  fact  the  escarpment  in  which  the  south-eastern 
plain  ends  north-westwards  is  the  edge  in  that  direction  of  the 
pliocene  strata,  and  the  plain  to  the  north  is  pleistocene,  and 
therefore  of  a  later  date.  The  water  has,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
taken  its  course  nearly  along  the  Une  of  junction  of  two  different 
strata,  though  the  Aufidus  has  probably  left  in  most  places  a 
small  area  of  pleistocene  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  earlier 
rock.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  geology  has  something  to  say  to 
history. 

Polybius  and  Appian  are  clear  on  two  points,  viz.  first,  that  the 
Romans  faced  south,  and  the  Carthaginians  consequently  north ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  Romans  rested  on  the  river  with  their  right 
wing  and  the  Carthaginians  with  their  left  wing.  Polybius  says  of 
Varro  and  his  arrangement  of  his  troops,  Xa^fiavtov  iraan  rifv 
iiTi^dvciav  rffv  irpbs  fisaijfi^piav  '  tovs  jxev  ovv  r&v  ^PoDfiaiav  iTrireif 
Trap*  livTOP  top  irorafiop  iirl  tov  he^iov  Kiparos  tcaT^OTffars.  Livy 
is  equally  clear :  the  generals  in  dextro  cornu  {id  erat  flumini 
2)ropiu8)  Romanos  equites  locant  .  .  •  Romanis  in  meridiem, 
Poenis  in  septenirionem  versis.  And  Appian,  though  silent  as  to  the 
river,  agrees  in  placing  the  Carthaginians  as  facing  the  north. 
Hannibal  irpovXa^ev  iirr}  Karh  vdrov  r^  Trvevfia  {sipos)  SfisXKiv 
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e^iiv  (vii*  20).  Tradition  and  history  are  not,  I  think,  likely  to  be 
wrong  on  these  broad  facts  of  the  case. 

Take  as  data  the  statements  that  the  Eomans  fought  with 
their  right  wing  resting  on  the  riTer,  and  with  their  faces  tamed 
southward^  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the  opposite  direction  :  it 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  stood  on  the  ground,  to  be  imposaibte  to  place 
the  battle-field  anywhere  but  on  the  sonthern  and  mure  elevated 
plateau  ;  the  nation  that  the  armies  could  have  been  engaged  within 
any  bend  of  the  river,  or  in  the  narrow  strip  between  the  river 
and  the  escarpment,  was,  I  thought,  impossible.  The  account  in 
Polybius  seems  to  make  the  matter  clear;  and  if  it  were  not 
impertinent  to  offer  any  opinion  on  a  question  of  topography  on 
which  Mr.  Strachan  Davidson  and  Mr,  Tozer  are  agreed,  I  should 
venture  to  express  my  concurrence  in  the  plan  of  the  battle  as 
shown  by  Mr*  Strachan  Davidson,  subject  to  one  small  point.  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  smaller  camp  of  the  Romans  was  not  on 
the  southern  plateau,  bat  somewhere  on  the  narrow  strip  of  low 
land  to  the  south  of  the  river,  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the 
escarpment,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  a  small  camp  close  to 
the  river  would  have  best  subserved  the  two  objects  which  the 
Romans  had  in  establishing  it  across  the  river,  viz.  giving 
assistance  to  tlie  Eoman  foraging  parties  crossing  over  from  the 
northern  camp  and  checking  the  passage  northward  of  the 
Carthaginian  foragers  {Polyb.  iii.  110). 

Mr,  Strachan  Davidson  has  not  unnaturally  confined  his 
discussion  almost  entirely  to  the  account  of  the  battle  given  by  his 
author,  Polybius ;  and  there  can,  1  suppose,  be  no  question  but 
that  of  all  the  accounts  which  we  possess  that  is  far  the  most 
authentic.  But  we  have,  besides,  the  accounts  of  Livy,  of  Appian, 
and  of  Plutarch.  The  last  may  be  neglected  as  too  vague  to  be  of 
any  use,  but  the  other  two  contain  statements  with  regard  to  the 
battle  not  to  Ijc  found  in  Polybius.  Even  if  these  statements  were 
known  to  Polybius,  and  were  rejected  by  him,  and  even  if  the  ac* 
counts  of  Livy  and  Appian  are  less  clear  and  consistent  than  that 
of  Polybius,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  statements  may  not  have 
a  foundation  in  fact ;  it  may,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  how  far  these  narratives  are  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  the  soutliern  location  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  history  of  the  battle  as  understood  by  Livy  (lib,  xxii) 
seems  to  me  to  be  this  :  Livy  knows  nothing  of  the  capture  of 
Cannae  by  UannibaL  Hannibal  is  represented  as  fixing  his  camp 
near  Cannae  ipn*pr  rttm  lieHm).  This  camp  must,  I  thinks  have 
been  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  because  when  the  Eomajis 
established  a  camp  on  tho  south  side  it  is  said  to  have  had  an 
access  to  the  river  free  fn>m  the  interference  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Eomans  follow  Hannibal  and  form  two  camps,  the  larger 
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on  the  north  and  the  smaller  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream. 
Hannibal  endeavours  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  on 
the  northern  plain,  but  without  success ;  and  then  sends  his 
Numidian  forces  across  the  river  to  harass  the  men  from  the 
lesser  camp  in  getting  water  from  the  river.  On  the  following 
day,  the  command  being  with  Yarro,  that  general  crosses  the 
river  to  the  south  with  his  forces  from  the  larger  camp,  and 
joins  with  those  from  the  smaller  camp,  and  draws  up  his  forces 
with  his  right  wing  resting  on  the  river.  Hannibal  in  the  early 
morning  crosses  the  river  from  the  north  to  the  south  {Annibal 
prima  luce  .  .  .  transgresBus  flumen),  and  draws  up  his  line  of 
battle  with  his  left  wing  on  the  river  {prope  ripam  laevo  in 
cornu).  The  Bomans  had  thus  their  faces  turned  southward 
and  the  Carthaginians  northward,  so  that  the  south-east  wind, 
the  Voltumus,  blew  the  dust  in  the  faces  of  the  Bomans.  This 
narrative  may  be  deficient  in  omitting  to  state  that  Hannibal  first 
constructed  a  camp  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  moved  from 
thence  to  a  camp  on  the  northern  side,  as  Folybius  tells  us ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  intelligent  narrative,  and  one  which  is 
consistent,  and  consistent  only,  with  the  battle  having  been  fought 
on  the  southern  plain ;  for,  looking  at  the  course  of  the  Aufidus,  it 
is  easy  on  the  southern  plateau  to  draw  up  an  army  facing  south 
with  its  right  wing  resting  on  the  river,  but  impossible  so  to  draw 
lip  an  army  on  the  northern  plain  :  on  that  plain  an  army  facing 
south  must  have  had  its  left  wing,  if  either,  resting  on  the  river. 

I  turn  now  to  the  account  given  by  Appian,  whether  on  the 
authority  of  Fabius  Pictor  or  of  what  other  earlier  writer  we  know 
not.  He  certainly  has  not  a  very  clear  notion  of  the  course  of  the 
AufiduB,  for  (in  lib.  vii.  '  De  Bello  Annibalico,'  c.  16)  he  seems  to 
conceive  of  it  as  flowing  near  Geronium,  from  which  it  is,  in  fact, 
far  distant.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  capture  of  Cannae  by 
Hannibal,  but,  on  the  contrary',  represents  some  of  the  Boman 
fugitives  after  the  battle  as  flying  thither,  which  of  course  implies 
that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.  The  first  move  thither 
was,  according  to  Appian,  by  the  Bomans  (JkarpaToirihBvov  a/A^l 
K(Ofirj  Tivl  Kokovfiivri  Kdvpais,  c.  17).  This  would  presumably  put 
the  camp  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  for  so  and  so  only  could  the 
Bomans  get  the  protection  afforded  by  the  escarpment.  Hannibal 
encamps  over  against  them  ;  and  then  follows  an  offer  of  an  engage- 
ment by  Hannibal  and  another  by  the  Bomans,  neither  of  which  is 
accepted  by  the  enemy.  On  the  following  day  they  both  descend  on  to 
the  plain  (Kare^aivop  is  to  ttsSlov  ixaTspoi,  c.  19),  an  expression 
which  it  must  be  admitted  seems  rather  to  suit  the  northern  than  the 
southern  plain  ;  and  there  is  as  yet  in  the  narrative  of  Appian  no 
suggestion  of  the  nearness  of  the  Aufidus  or  of  the  opposing  forces 
being  otherwise  than  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.    Then  Appian 
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states  that  Hannibal  drew  up  his  troops  so  as  to  have  the  usaal 
south-east  wind  {eiposi)  in  the  back  of  his  troops.  Now,  unless  the 
Romans  had  not  only  gone  to  the  north  of  the  river  but  gone  so  far 
north  as  to  allow  Hannibal  to  place  his  whole  army  between  them 
and  the  Aufidus,  the  position  thus  assumed  by  Hannibal  must 
have  been  on  the  southern  plain.  In  the  next  place  he  states  that 
Hannibal  placed  some  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  in  a  place  of 
ambush  on  a  hill  covered  with  trees  and  intersected  by  gorges  {h 
6po9  7repi(l>vTov  koI  <l>apayy&Be9,  c.  20),  who  were  directed  when  the 
battle  was  going  on  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Romans.  Now  it 
would  be,  I  think,  absolutely  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  position  at  all 
corresponding  with  this  account  if  the  engagement  was  on  the 
northern  plain ;  but  the  broken  gullies  of  the  escarpment  of  the 
southern  plain  appear  to  be  described  by  the  words  of  Appian  which 
I  have  quoted  ;  and  troops  which  might  well  be  concealed  on  this 
broken  ground  would,  of  course,  be  in  the  rear  of  the  Roman  station 
near  Cannae.  These  incidents,  which  are  to  me  by  no  means  im- 
probable ones,  seem  strongly  to  lead  to  the  view  that  even  on  the 
reading  of  Appian  alone,  the  fight  took  place  on  the  southern 
plateau. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  an  objection  to  the  foregoing  con« 
elusion,  that  if  the  battle  had  taken  place  on  the  southern  plateau, 
a  desperate  effort  of  the  Romans  to  escape  down  the  escarpment 
and  across  the  Aufidus  would  have  been  the  main  feature  of  the 
after  part  of  the  engagement.  But  against  this  there  are  several 
considerations  to  be  set.  In  the  first  place  the  great  body  of  the 
Romans  seem  to  have  broken  through  the  weak  centre  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  from  the  rear  by 
the  closing  in  of  the  Carthaginian  wings  behind  them.  All  hope  of 
escape  northward  was  thus  shut  out  to  these  troops,  and  ac- 
cordingly such  as  escaped  made  for  Canusium  and  Yenusia,  as  the 
nearest  places  of  safety,  and  these  were  both,  like  the  routed 
Romans,  to  the  south  of  the  Aufidus.  Again,  to  such  of  the  Roman 
forces  as  were  not  enclosed  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  Roman  camp 
offered  a  far  more  attractive  place  of  refuge  than  the  open  plain  to 
the  north.  Besides  which,  according  to  Appian,  Hannibal  had 
already  provided  for  two  things — the  placing  of  an  ambush  in 
the  broken  ground,  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  gullies  of  the 
escarpment,  and  the  presence  of  a  body  of  Celtiberians  in  the  rear 
of  the  Romans  through  a  ruse.  They  had  appeared  to  go  over  to 
the  Romans  on  the  field,  had  been  put  as  prisoners  in  the  rear, 
and  when  the  battle  went  against  the  Romans  they  rose  and  did 
execution  with  the  short  daggers  which  they  had  concealed  beneath 
their  cloaks.  These  stratagems  of  Hannibal,  if  truly  reported  by 
Appian,  would  assist  in  shutting  out  the  Romans  from  any  chance 
of  escaping  towards  the  riven 
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One  fact  may  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  C 
has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  site  c 
Just  below  the  Masseria  of  Cannae,  in  the  bi 
leads  from  the  higher  level  to  the  river,  our  att 
to  a  Boman  milestone,  to  all  appearance  nei 
bore  the  following  inscription,  which  has,  I  dan 
and  published  before : — 

LXXIX 

IMP.  CAESAB 

DIVI  NERVAE  F. 

NERVA  TRAJANUS 

AUG.  GERM.  DACIC. 

PONT.  MAX. 

TR.  POT.  XIU.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  V. 

PP 

VIAM  A  BENEVBNTO 
BRUNDISIUM  PECUN. 
SUA  FECIT 

The  presence  of  this  milestone  on  this  spot  see 
Trajan's  new  road  to  Brindisi  must  have  passed  1 
town  of  Cannae  and  down  the  gully  towards 
is,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  generally  r( 
Trajan's  road  crossed  the  Aufidus  near  Canusiu 
above  Cannae,  and  kept  thence  towards  Barium 
south  of  that  town.  It  is  moreover  difficult  to 
of  this  stone  harmonise  with  '  the  eighty-first 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Trajan  *  which  Swinl 
found  by  him  at  the  town  of  La  Cerignola  ('  Ti 
Sicilies,*  2nd  edition,  i.  253). 


THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  THREE  EDWAI 

The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  separate  the  coir 
Edward  I,  Edward  II,  and  Edward  III,  have  been  1 
matic  considerations.  Of  the  details  of  such  att( 
matists  can  speak ;  but  the  writers  of  this  note, 
historical  side,  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  ths 
of  coins  given  in  such  books  as  Ending's  '  Anna 
|ind  Kenyon's  edition  of  Hawkins's  'English 
neither  complete  nor  in  all  cases  correct.  Th 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  A.  Hughes,  C.  G.  Crump 
from  the  accounts  of  the  wardens  of  the  Mint,  i 
pipe  rolls,  aims  at  showing  all  the  types  of  coin  i 
during  these  reigns,  without  reference  to  change 
point  on  which  that  authority  affords  no  eviden 
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will  be  found  three  new  types  of  coins  hitherto  unmentioned,  viz. 
those  issoed  in  1335,  on  10  July  1341,  and  on  23  June  1345*  The 
dates  in  the  first  column  tire  the  dates  at  which  the  issue  of  a  new 
tyi>e  of  coin  begins.  The  second  column  gives  the  weight  of  the 
coin,  and  the  remaining  columns  show  the  amounts  issued  of  each 
denomination  of  the  coins  then  in  use,  so  far  as  these  amounts  can 
be  ascertamed.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  beginning  of  a  new 
reign  does  not  even  approximately  coincide  with  the  issue  of  a  new 
type  of  coin.  The  dies  of  Edward  I  contmued  in  use  up  to  the 
year  1314,  and  those  of  Edward  II  were  not  replaced  until  the  year 
1332  ;  at  these  dates  the  accounts  contain  the  first  mention  of  pay- 
ments made  for  new  dies. 

A  second  question  concerns  the  dates  at  wliich  the  different 
mints  were  open  for  coining,  liuding's  method  was  to  cUxsaify 
his  coins,  and  to  assign  to  tacli  king  those  mints  which  were 
mentioned  on  the  corns  attributed  to  his  reign.  His  lists  are, 
in  consequence,  incorrect,  especially  as  regards  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI*  The  statements  of  the  accounts  on  this  point  may 
be  summarised  as  foUows.  The  most  important  mint — that  of 
London — was  at  work,  with  brief  intervals,  during  all  the  three 
reigns^  The  mint  of  Cariterbuiy  was  at  work  from  1274  to  1323, 
and  from  1828  to  184G,  at  which  date  it  was  linally  closed.  At 
siiecial  periods  mints  were  temporarily  opened  hi  other  places* 
In  the  year  1280  coining  was  being  carried  on  at  Bristol,  Lincoln, 
and  York  ;  and  in  the  year  1300  mints  were  at  work  at  Bristol, 
Exeter,  Chester,  York,  and  Hull ;  while  at  Xewcastle-upon-Tyno 
money  was  being  issued  during  the  ycai's  1300,  130L  At  a  still 
lat^T  date  the  mint  at  York  was  reopened,  and  continued  at  work 
from  1353  to  1354.  At  Calais  coining  went  on  from  13(j3  to  1375, 
though  no  silver  was  issued  after  1365.  During  all  three  reigns  no 
halfpence  or  farthings  were  ever  coined  except  at  London  ;  and  no 
mints  except  those  of  London  and  Calais  ever  coined  gold*  The 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  1344  ordering  a  mmt  to  be  opened  at 
York  for  the  coinage  of  gold  remained  a  dead  letter.  The  rolls 
contain  no  information  as  to  Irish  mints  or  the  mint  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweod,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  more  information  as  to 
the  character  of  the  coins  issued  is  not  to  be  obtained  ;  but  the 
accounts  do  not  diBtinguish  between  ijonce  and  coins  of  higher 
denominations ;  nor  do  they  set  out  the  quantities  issued  of  the 
several  gold  coins.  As  to  the  mints  in  private  hands  little  can  bu 
said.  The  memoranda  rolls  of  the  excheiiuer  mention  the  occasions 
on  which  the  moneyers  of  such  mints  come  to  the  exchequer  to  be 
Bworn ;  and  the  close  rolls  contain  writs  to  the  warden  of  the 
Mint  to  deliver  new  dies  to  the  persons  allowed  to  coin.  So  far  as 
has  been  observed,  the  only  private  mints  at  work  during  the  three 
reigns  are  those  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  the  abbots  of  Bury 
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St.  Edmonds  and  Beading.  The  latter  two  were  allowed  one 
die  each,  and,  though  no  evidence  on  the  point  has  come  to  lic^t, 
it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  money  issued  was  unimportant. 


SILVER. 

Date 

Standttdlb. 
(5,400  gn.) 
coined  Into 

Apprcudmate  quantity  odiMd 

Pence 

Halfpence 

Farthiiics 

£     *,     d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

From  20  Nov.  1274     . 

[1     0     17] 

80,200 

NU 

NU 

„       7  Jan.  1279     . 

10    8 

92.700 

NU 

NU 

(Indenture) 

„       1  Jan.  1280     • 

10    8 

1,870,900 

7,500 

27.700 

(Indenture) 

.,     30  Sept.  1307   . 

10    8 

354.000 

100 

2,800 

(New  reign) 

„     29  Sept.  1314   . 

10    8 

160,200 

400 

8,700 

(New  dies) 

„       3  Feb.  1327     . 

1     0    8 

600 

20 

1,000 

(New  reign) 

„     19  Jan.  1332     . 

10    8 

Nil 

20 

2.200 

(New  dies) 

.,       8  May,  1336 «. 

1     1    0 

Nil 

26,700 

5.600 

(Indenture) 

„     20  Jan.  1344*  . 

12    6 

28.500 

NU 

NU 

(Indenture) 

„     10  July  1344     . 

12    2 

88,200 

NU 

NU 

(Indenture) 

,,     23  June  1345    . 

12    4 

6.800 

1.900 

500 

(Indenture) 

„     28  July  1346     . 

1     2    6 

4.000 

81.500 

1,000 

„       1  July  1361     . 

15    0 

487,000  • 

NU 

NU 

(Indenture) 

To  end  of  reign 

>  Alloy  raiRe<l  from  IK  dwts.  to  40  dwts.  per  lb.       ■  Old  standard  as  regards  alloy  KatoRd. 
'  Including  4</.  and  2d.  iiiccet)  not  distinguished  in  accounts.    Oroats  are  mentioned  ai  haTioff  been 

coined  in  1W8.  *  ^^ 


GOLD. 


Standard  lb.  (S,400  grains) 

Date 

to  be  coined  into 

In  monej  of 

In  lbs.  Tower 

aoooaut 

From  20  Jan.  1344 . 

£15 

£          i.     d. 

£ 

(Indenture) 

(6«..  8«.,  u.  ed.)  * 

2.129  18     8 

82,000 

„     10  July  1344. 

(Indenture 

£13  Ss,  id. 
(6«.8rf.,3a.4d.,  U8ci.)* 

1.847  15    9i 

21.500 

„     28  July  1346. 

(Indenture) 

£14 
(^,9d.,S8.Ad,,l8.Sd.  « 

9.477    3  10 

132.700 

„       1  July  1351 . 

£15 

(Indenture) 

To  end  of  reign       .        .   (65.  Sd.,  85.  4d..  U,  8d.) « 

124,294    2    4| 

1,864.400 

Values  of  the  three  sizes  of  gold  coin. 
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A  LETTER  OF   THE   YOUNGER   DESPENSER  ON  THE   EVE  OF  THE 
barons'  RBBBLUON,  21  MARCH  1321. 

The  following  letter  is  bound  up  with  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  charters  and  papers  in  the  Gottonian  MS.  Nero  C.  III., 
fo.  181.  It  is  the  original  letter,  for  fragments  of  the  wax  of  the 
seal  still  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  parchment. 

The  letter  itself  is  of  considerable  interest,  not  only  as  showing 
the  care  that  the  younger  Despenser  devoted  to  his  innumerable 
interests,  but  as  being  written  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
barons  against  him.  Although  the  year  is  not  given  in  the  letter, 
any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  its  ascription  to  1321  will,  I  think, 
be  removed  by  reference  to  the  notes  I  have  appended  from  the 
manuscript  stores  at  the  PubUc  Record  Office.  Sir  John  Inge,  to 
whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  was  named  by  the  barons  in  August 
of  this  year  as  one  of  the  ignorant  judges  who  had  abused  the 
processes  of  the  law  in  favour  of  the  Despensers.^  This  letter 
shows  that  he  was,  like  so  many  other  ministers  and  officials,  a 
creature  and  confidant  of  Despenser's.  The  favourite's  expression 
of  gratitude  to  Inge  in  this  letter  for  his  diligence  in  forwarding 
Herbert  de  Marisco's  affairs  in  the  matter  of  Lundy  Island,  which 
Despenser  expresses  his  desire  to  purchase,  tends  to  confirm  the 
barons'  condemnation  of  Inge,  who  was  one  of  the  three  judges 
of  assize  at  Exeter,  although  he  did  not  preside  at  the  taking  of  the 
assize  in  question.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Exeter  judgment  was 
either  reversed  or  ignored,  for  when  the  island  was  granted  to 
Despenser  in  the  following  year  it  was  described  as  forfeited  by 
John  de  Wylyngton,  the  man  from  whom  De  Marisco  recovered  it.* 
Possibly  the  transactions  regarding  this  island  influenced  Wylyng- 
ton in  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  other  '  contrariants.' 

Contemporary  writers  state  that  the  outbreak  of  the  barons  was 
caused  by  the  attempts  of  Despenser,  who  had  received  a  third  of 
the  great  earldom  of  Gloucester  as  his  wife's  purparty,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  portions  of  Hugh  de  Audley  the  younger  and 
Boger  d'Amory,  the  husbands  of  the  other  two  heiresses.^  Indeed, 
we  have  this  upon  much  higher  authority  than  that  of  any 
chronicler,  for  the  barons  made  it  a  charge  against  Despenser  in 
the  process  against  him.^  In  the  light  of  our  pubUc  records  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Despenser's  efforts  were  restricted 
to  the  Welsh  lands  of  the  Gloucester  inheritance.  Partition  of  the 
inheritance  after  the  death  of  the  young  earl  at  Bannockburn,  on 

>  Calendar  of  Close  Itolh,  Edward  IT,  ili.  493 ;  Monk  of  Bridlington,  in  Chron- 
of  Edward  I  and  IT,  ii.  67. 

'  It  was,  no  doubt,  Despenser's  ownership  of  this  island  that  caused  him  to  think 
of  it  as  a  refuge  for  himself  and  the  fugitive  king  in  1836  (Oeoffrej  le  Baker,  p.  32). 

■  Lanercosl  Chronicle,  p.  241 ;  Flores  HUtoriarum,  iii.  194,  8i2. 

*  See  the  references  in  note  1. 

3  c  2 
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24  June  1314,  was  delayed  for  some  time,  first  in  the  expectation 
of  the  birth  of  an  heir,*^  and  secondly  by  desire  of  the  parceners.* 
It  was  not  until  15  Nov.  1317  that  orders  were  issued  for  delivery 
of  the  portions  of  the  inheritance,  the  parceners  having  handed 
into  chancery  a  partition  made  by  their  assent  J    Ahready  we  see 
in  a  provision  inserted  in  the  assignment,  evidence  of  doubt  as 
to  the  connexion  of  Glamorgan  with  the  '  county  *  of  Gwynnllywg, 
CO.  Monmouth,  the  former  of  which  fell  to  Despenser,  the  latter 
to  Audley.®    It  is  evident  that  Despenser  coveted  the  latter,  for  on 
4  March  1318  the  king  issued  orders  to  take  into  his  hands  the 
castle  and  town  of  Newport,  the  county  of  Gwynnlywg,  and  other 
lands  (in  co.  Monmouth)  that  had  been  assigned  to  Audley  and 
his  wife,  because  Despenser  had  taken  the  fealty  of  certain  of  the 
knights  and  tenants  for  his  own  use  before  the  escheator  could 
deliver  seisin  thereof  to  Audley.^    On  this  occasion  Despenser  had 
to  withdraw  his  claim.    The  Tintern  writer  of  the  '  Flores,*  whose 
evidence  is  of  value  from    his    local    knowledge,^^   states    that 
Despenser  kept  possession  of  Newport  and  Audley's  part  of  the 
inheritance  by  force,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  D'Amory's 
part  in  the  same  way,  but  that  the  latter  successfully  resisted  him.'' 
As  D'Amory  was  the  patron  of  Tintern,  the  chronicler  should  be 
trustworthy  regarding  D'Amory's  lands. 

This  dispute,  which  only  concerned  Audley  and  Despenser, 
might  have  had  no  worse  results  than  the  creation  of  enmity 
between  them.  But  the  fooUsh  favourite  endeavoured  to  add  to 
his  Welsh  possessions  on  the  west  as  well  as  on  the  east,  and  the 
means  that  he  employed  to  obtain  his  wishes  caused  all  the 
powerful    marchers    to    come    to    the    support    of   Audley    and 

»  Flores,  iii.  342 ;  John  de  Trokelowe,  p.  86. 

'  Cf.  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  ii.  414,  583.  This  is  also  stated  in  the  writ  for 
delivery  of  the  purparties. 

'  The  partition,  probably  owing  to  its  great  length,  was  not  enrolled  on  the  Close 
Bolls.  It  is  preserved  in  separate  rolls— Miscellaneous  Bolls,  <&c.,  Chancery,  bundle  8, 
nos.  7  (Audley),  8  (Despenser),  9,  10  (D'Amory). 

^  Boll  8 :  *  Memorandum,  quod  iuxta  istas  particiones  comitatus  de  GlaomorgEn 
isti  parti  assignatur,  ita  quod  de  cetero  comitatus  ille  seu  homines  terre  aat  tenementa 
infra  eundemcomitatum  existencia  sint  omnino  separata  (sic)  a  comitatade  Wenthlok,  et 
quod  eidem  comitatui  de  Wenthlok  in  nullo  subiaceant  seu  Intendant,  set  solomodo 
corone  Anglie  imperpetuum.* 

*  Cal.  Close  RollSy  ii.  631. 

">  Like  most  chroniclers,  however,  he  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  See 
p.  758  infra. 

"  Flores,  iii.  342.  Cf.  Monk  of  Malmesbury,  p.  254.  The  latter  mentions  a  castrum 
detentuni— no  doubt  Newport— as  the  cause  of  Audley's  enmity  to  Despenser.  After 
Desponser's  exile  Audley  refused  to  surrender  Newport,  Gwynnlywg,  Ac,  alleging 
that  he  held  them  as  his  wife's  inheritance  (Cal,  Close  Rolls,  iii.  408).  Yet  the  Patent 
Boll  13  Edw.  II,  mem.  20,  contains  a  licence,  dated  10  Jan.  1320,  for  Audley  and  his 
wife  to  assign  these  lands  to  Despenser,  and  on  12  May  (mem.  8)  a  licence  for 
Despenser  to  receive  the  lands,  and  for  him  to  convey  to  them  lands  in  England  in 
exchanj.0. 
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D'Amory.  The  lordship  of  Gower  became  the  bone  of  contentioiK 
WiUiam  de  Brewose,  its  spendthrift  lord,  negotiated  at  ditfereiit 
times  for  its  sale  to  his  son-in-law  John  de  Mowbray/-  to  the  earl 
of  Hereford  for  the  benefit  of  the  Iatter*8  son,'*^  to  the  two 
Mortimers,"  and,  if  we  may  trust  Trokelowe^  to  DesponBer,*^^  As 
early  as  3  Aug.  1318  digputes  had  ai'isen  between  Brewone's  men 
and  Despenser's,  and  the  kin^  had  to  enjoin  Despenser  to  keep  the 
peace.^^  Despenser  is  eaid  to  have  thwarted  all  Brewoee's  arrange- 
ments for  the  sale  of  Gower /^  being  eager  to  obtain  the  lordship 
himself  J  **  Whilst  the  great  marcher  lords  mentioned  above  were 
smarting  with  indignation,  DespenHer  in  1319  caused  the  king  to 
make  use  of  a  weapon  in  his  favour  that  united  all  the  marchers 
against  him  in  defence  of  their  rights.  This  was  the  novel  claim  that 
lands  in  the  marches  held  hi  chief  could  not  be  alienated  without  the 
king  s  licence,  or,  in  other  words,  that  thej  w^ere  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  prevailed  in  England.  On  28  July  in  this  year  John  Inge, 
Richard  de  Rodney,  and  Robert  de  Malleye  were  appomted  to 
inquire  what  lands  William  de  Brewose  and  his  ancestors  had 
alienated  without  royal  licence^  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw 
the  blame  for  such  unlicensed  alienations  upon  the  escheators.^' 
The  uujuisition,  which  was  taken  at  Crymlyn,  near  Swansea,  on 
G  Oct.,  specifies  some  scores  of  alienations  dating  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IlL''^  In  1320  Brewose  died,*^  and  Mowbray  entered  upon 
the  lordship  of  Gowxt.  Despenser  then  caused  it  to  be  taken  into 
the  king*B  hands,  on  the  ground  that  Mowbray  had  entered  it 
without  the  king's  licence.*"^  The  order  was  issued  on  26  Oct.,** 
the  day  following  the  rising  of  the  parhament,  but  the  escheator 
was  prevented  from  executing  it  by  a  force  of  Welshmen,  who  met 
him  at  the  chapel  of  St,  Thomas  in  Ivilvey,  without  Swansea,** 
The  order  was  renewed  on  13  Nov.'-^^  On  18  Dec.  the  elder 
Despenser,  Badlesmere,  John  de  Stonore,  and  Robert  de  Malberthorp 
were  appointed  to  inquire  concerning  lands  alienated  by  Brewose 
without  royal  licence,  and  to  take  such  lands  into  the  king*s  hands  ;  -'*"' 

♦•  Annates  Paulinx^  p.  2l>3.  Du^dulc  {Batatuigc,  \.  120  b)  saw  llie  origiaiiJ  gmut  of 
the  rcvcfHion  to  Mowbray. 

*'  AnnalfB  Faulini,  p.  2U2,     Cf.  Monk  of  Malmf«bury»  p.  2m.i, 

**  Tiokelowc,  p,  107  ;  WalsiDgharo,  p.  252. 

**  F,  ID7.  U  thcro  wert*  any  negoiiiitiona  with  Despenser,  nothing  c*nn  have  been 
concluded.     Set*  Wlow.  noU:  31. 

"  Cal  Clo^tf  liolh,  iii,  IM>,         ''  Annales  Pattlim,  p.  2U2.         •*  Ftcrca,  iiL  344. 

'■  Fine  Roll,  13  E Jw,  II,  mem*  12.  The  worcLi  are  *  de  qviibua  eimtn  escaetoreE 
ulijtt  TrctUaro,  *tui  pro  tempore  (iTcrunt,  alieiiacioncs  buiosmotli  t)iH!»imQlantef;, 
rcmedium  aliquoclt  prout  atl  otticium  Huum  i>crlinuit,  in  hftc  parte  milUtenus  appo- 
fiuerunt/ 

^  IftquUUioiieM  post  mortem,  Id  Edw,  II,  no.  32.  ^  Fknef,  iiL  944. 

»  Monk  of  Malmesbury,  p,  264;  Floru^  iii.  344. 

»  CaL  Clone  Uulh,  iii.  2m, 

«*  Fin©  Roll.  14  Edw.  II,  mem.  11.    Cf.  Flor4*s,  iii.  ai4. 

»•  Fine  Boll.  lU  mpra,  ^  Fine  Boll,  14  Edw.  11,  mem.  XO. 
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and  a  similar  commission  was  issued  on  20  h 
Martin,  John  de  Beauchamp,  John  Inge,  and  J< 
the  same  day  Martin  and  his  companions  were  i 
concerning  disturbances  in  Gower.*®  In  the  pr 
Despenser  it  was  stated  that  he  prevented  th< 
fines  for  entries  upon  lands  without  royal  licem 
the  lands  to  be  forfeited,  and  Mowbray's  land  u 
a  case  in  point.^  Certainly,  if  one  may  judge  : 
the  chancery  rolls,  the  refusal  to  accept  such 
unusual  act  of  the  crown,  for  it  was  not  at  all 
ceeding  to  enter  lands  before  obtaining  the  li( 
general  impression  that  Despenser's  conduct 
desire  to  secure  Gower  for  himself,  and  the  Ti 
'  Flores '  even  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  Desper 
of  this  lordship  immediately  after  it  was  tak 
hands.^°  We  have  here  a  good  instance  of 
chroniclers  confuse  the  chronological  order  of  e^ 
until  9  July  1322  that  Despenser,  then  in  the  1: 
became  lord  of  Gower .^* 

Meanwhile  the  marchers,  who  maintainec 
to  alienate  was  not  needed  in  the  marches 
measures  for  the  defence  of  their  rights.  0 
king  forbade  the  earl  of  Hereford  and  oth 
assemblies  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  realm. 
Lancaster,  who  had  been  ill  about  this  time, 
these  proceedings,  as  the  chroniclers  allege 
doubt.  So  serious  was  the  position  in  the  mi 
decided  in  January  to  go  to  the  west ;  but  it  was 
he  commenced  his  journey.^    On  6  March  he 

"  Fine  Roll,  14  Edw.  II,  mem.  10.  "  p^^L  m 

^  Cat.  Close  liolls,  iii.  494 ;  Monk  of  Bridlington,  p.  68. 
*>  P.  344. 

*'  Charter  Roll,  10  Edw.  II,  mem.  7.  The  grant  descrih 
king's  hands  by  Mowbray's  forfeiture,  a  tacit  acknowledgme 
CaL  Close  Rolls,  iii.  464.  There  is  no  pretence  of  any 
Despenser. 

"  Monk  of  Malmesbury,  p.  255. 

"  Pari.  WHts,  II.  ii.  155  ;  Foedera,  ii.  442 ;  Cal.  Close  1 

■*  On  6  Jan.  the  king  ordered  letters  excusing  his  obeyii 

of  the  eyre  [at  the  Tower  of  London],  because  he  had  not  fl 

his  illness  to  travel  (Privy  Seals,  14  Edw.  II,  no.  5651). 

"  Monk  of  Malmesbury,  p.  255 ;  Geoffrey  le  Baker,  p.  11 

"  On  1  Mar.  he  writes  under  his  secret  seal  from  W< 

Ayremynne,  who  was  in  the  north  to  treat  with  the  Scots,  f< 

an  envoy  on  19  Jan.  (Foedera,  ii.  441),  thanking  him  for  his 

affairs.    He  then  proceeds,  *  Et  si  par  case  diverse  novel) 

nous  nous  treoms  vers  les  parties  de  Gloucestre,  ne  la  ohaz 

novclle  de  celes  parties  ne  de  aiUours  devers  nous  si  bone 

aloms  laundroites  pur  veer  le  pays  et  chivaucer  nostre  tei 

avaunt  vostre  departir  de  nous  *  (Privy  Seals,  14  Edw.  II,  no. 
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to  the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  sending  to  them  the  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  ambassadors  to  Scotland,  whereby  it  appeared  that 
his  affairs  of  Wales  '  ought  to  be  hastened/  and  he  also  sent  to  them  a 
scroll  relating  to  the  safety  of  Wales  and  his  castles  there,  upon  all 
of  which  he  desired  their  counsel,  and  telling  them  not  to  be 
surprised  if  they  hear  that  he  is  taking  with  him  more  men  than 
usually  accompanied  him.*^  The  king's  progress  can  be  traced  by 
his  attestations  of  letters  enrolled  in  the  rolls  of  chancery.  He 
was  at  Brimpsfield  on  20  and  21  March,  at  Churchdown,  near 
Gloucester,  on  22  and  26,  and  at  Gloucester  from  the  latter  day 
until  2  April.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  the  present  letter  was 
written.  From  it  we  learn  that  Inge  had  caused  Despenser's  lands 
to  be  guarded  day  and  night  on  the  side  of  Brecknock,  where  attack 
from  the  warlike  earl  of  Hereford  was  expected.  This  brave, 
stupid  nobleman  was,  we  are  told,  much  more  thoughtful  and 
gloomy  than  was  his  wont,  no  doubt  in  consideration  of  the  serious 
step  he  was  about  to  take.  The  letter  is  as  sanguine  and  confident 
as  we  should  expect  from  Despenser,  but  he  soon  found  that  his 
confidence  was  ill-grounded.  On  27  March  the  king  forbade 
D'Amory,  Despenser,  Hereford,  John  de  Hastings,  Mortimer  of 
Wigmore,  and  John  de  Charlton  to  make  assemblies  of  armed 
men  in  the  Welsh  marches.'*  The  following  day  Hastings,  Des- 
penser, Hereford,  the  two  Mortimers,  John  Giffard,  Thomas  and 
Maurice  de  Berkeley  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  king 
at  Gloucester  on  5  April,  to  treat  concerning  the  musters  of 
armed  men  in  the  Welsh  marches.*^  Hereford  and  Mortimer  of 
Wigmore  replied  by  demanding  that  Despenser  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  Lancaster  until  parliament  should  meet.^^ 
Sentence  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  Audley  on  8  April 
by  the  earl  of  Norfolk  and  Spigurnel,**  so  that  Despenser's  remark 
in  this  letter  that  Audley  must  not  trust  much  in  the  aid  of 
Spigumel  was  well  justified.  On  18  April  Hereford  and  others 
were  forbidden  to  make  assemblies  in  the  Welsh  marches,  the  king 
being  informed  that  the  men  of  Brecknock  were  making  assemblies 
of  armed  men."  Despenser  and  the  king,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  resist  the  marchers,  returned  to  London.^'    The  king, 

haTe  started  for  the  north  soon  after  the  date  of  the  commission,  for  letters  were  sent 
to  the  envoys  in  the  north  on  19  and  26  Feh.  (nos.  5581,  5589). 

"  Privy  Seals,  nos.  5602,  5608.        "  Foedera,  ii.  445 ;  Cal  Close  Rolls,  iii.  868. 

»  Pari.  WHU,  II.  i.  281 ;  Foedera,  iL  445 ;  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  iu.  864. 

•  Pari.  WrUs,  U.  i.  281 ;  Cal.  Close  RoUs,  iu.  867;  cf.  Monk  of  Malmcsbury,  p. 
256. 

*'  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  158. 

«  Ilrid.  II.  ii.  159 ;  Cal.  Close  RoUs,  Ui.  866. 

"  Monk  of  Malmesbury,  p.  256 ;  Flares,  iii.  196.  The  latter  is  obviously  wrong  in 
deseribing  the  king's  hurried  flight  with  Despenser  to  London  by  night,  for  the  king, 
who  left  Gloueester  on  16  Aprfl.  stayed  at  Bristol  ontU  the  28rd,  and  did  not  reach  West- 
minster  luitil  5  May. 
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on  1   May,  prohibited  Hereford  and  Mortimer  from   attacking 

I  Despenser's  lands  in  the  marches.**    But  it  was  in  vain.     On 

\\  4   May   the  '  pursuers '   of   the   Despensers  marched   into    Gla- 

ill  morgan  with  a  large  force,  and  captured  Newport  and  Despenser's 

t  lands.*'^'     So  commenced  the  warlike  proceedings  that,  in  the  words 

\  of  a  contemporary,  were  fated  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 

!;  barons,  the  deposition  of  the  king,  and  almost  to  the  disinheritance 

•';  of  the  royal  blood/^  W.  H.  Stevenson. 


I  Hugh'  le  Despenser,  le  fuiz,  a  nostre  cher  et  bien  am6  bach[elier], 

Monser  Johan  Inge,  nostre  visc[onte]  de  Glamorg[an],  saluz. 
4,  Nous  resceumes  voz  lettres  a  Cyrenc[estre]  le  xx.  jour  de  Marz,  les 

\  queles  nous  avoms  bien  entendues  en  touz  poinz.    Midt  nous  plait  que 

'ii  Tenqueste  est  pass^  a  Excestre  pur  Monser  Herbert  du  Marays  endioit 

I  de  rile,*^  et  coe  pur  le  droit  que  nous  entendoms  qu'il  avoit,  et  pur 

JTesperance  que  nous  avons  de  purchacier  meisme  Tyle/^  Nostre  seignur 
le  Boy  ad  maund^  querre  par  ses  lettres  le  dit  Monser  Herbert,  et  Sir 
Johan  de  Cogham,^^  son  menor,*^  q'eux  vignent  a  luy  a  Gloac[estre]  le 
plus  en  haste  q'eux  purront.  Nous  sumes  en  bon  espoir  que  nous  y 
atteindrions  bien,  et  a  ce  faire,  le  Roy  y  mettra  tut  son  peer.  Nous  vous 
savons  mult  grant  gre  de  la  diligence  que  vous  avez  mys  que  les  besoignes 
le  dit  Monser  Herbert  alassent  bien.  Moult  nous  plait  de  ce  que  noz 
gentz  sont  en  bone  quiete  par  tute  nostre  seignurie,  et  du  grondilement  *' 
de  Breghenok  nous  ne  donoms  force,  par  issint  que  nous  gentz  facent  tute[8] 
voirs  {sic)  lur  devoir  devers  nous ;  a  quele  chose  (aire,  vous  mandons  que 
vous  mettez  tute  vostre  peine.  Des  xxiiii  de  nos  Galeys  que  vous  avez  esluz 
des  pluz  grant  de  nostre  terre  pur  nous  enveir  et  (sic)  demorer  ove  nous  un 
temps,  nous  plait  bien,  mes  nous  ne  voloms  avoir  nul  a  chival  en  nule 
manere,  eiuz  voloms  qu'eux  soient  touz  a  pie,  et  touz  as  ouelles  gages,  et 
en  ceste  fourme  les  nous  envoiez,  et  des  gages  come  eux  sont  acoustumez 
de  prendre  nous  les  ferons  servir  prestement  pur  tant  come  eux  demoront. 
De  ce  que  vous  nous  mandez  que  Davyd  ap  Grono  ^^  est  et  touz  jours  ad 
est6  mult  propis  en  noz  besoignes,  nous  ne  creumes  unqes  aultre,  ne 
crere  ne  poroms  qu'il  se  vosdreit  mesfaire  devers  nous  al  sent  et  I'avise- 

«*  Pari  WHis,  II,  ii.  IGl ;  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  iii.  371. 

*^  Cal.  Close  Bells,  iii.  541 ;  Flares,  iii.  344  ;  Monk  of  Malmesbary,  p.  256  ;  Laner- 
cost  Chronicle,  p.  241 ;  Murimuth,  p.  32 ;  Trokelowe,  p.  108. 

*^  Geoffrey  le  Baker,  p.  10. 

*^  Lundy  Isle.  An  assize  recognised  at  Exeter,  on  G  Mar.  1321,  that  John  de 
Wylinton  and  others  had  unjustly  disseised  Herbert  de  Marisco  of  the  island  of  *  Lundaj,' 
and  judgment  was  given  for  De  Marisco ;  Assize  Roll,  no.  1382,  ro.  10. 

*"  Despenser  obtained  his  wish.  The  island  of  *  Lunday,'  which  had  belonged  to 
John  de  Wylyngton,  a  late  enemy  and  rebel,  was  granted  to  Hugh  and  his  wife  by  the 
king  on  16  June  1322  (Charter  Roll,  15  Edw.  II,  mem.  4). 

**  Cogan  held  two  knights'  fees  in  Cogan,  in  Glamorgan,  of  Despenser,  according  to 
the  partition  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester's  lands.  He  was  appointed  treasurer  of  Ireland 
on  8  Aug.  of  this  year  (Fine  Roll,  15  Edw.  II,  mem.  25). 

^  'Conductor.* 

*'  *  Disturbance,'  *  tumult.' 

^-  From  the  partition  we  learn  that  '  David  ap  Gronegh  *  held  certain  lands  of 
Despenser  at  Lanvedu,  in  Sengh[enyth]— that  is,  the  hamlet  of  Llanyedw,  co. 
Glamorgan,  but  in  the  parish  of  Michaelston-y-Vedw,  co.  Monmouth. 
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ment  que  nous  entendoms  en  lu)%  De  ce  que  vous  avez  entendu  que  le 
counte  cle  Her  ford  est  momea  efc  penaifs  plus  quil  ne  sole  it,  n'est  mye 
mervaille  s*il  est,  quar  il  se  &d  si  portez  en  contenances  devera  son  Ugo 
seigtmur,  q[ui]  mult  de  biens  et  de  hoDurs  luy  ad  fait,  qu1l  en  deit  bicn 
avoir  grant  pens6e.  Endroit  de  ce  que  Ser  Huglie  d'Audele  manaco  do 
grever  les  bones  gentz  q[ui]  nous  ont  tenuz  lieu  en  pais  de  Tonibury/'^  no 
doutez  que  lul  ne  nul  de  ses  allies  no  averont  ia  le  poer  de  grever  nul  des 
noz,  quar  nous  les  defendrong  bien  a  i*aide  de  Dieu  ;  ne  ja  ne  covient  q"il 
se  asseure  trop  en  Teide  Ser  Henry  le  Espigomel,'^^  quar  nous  ne  porions 
crere  que  le  dit  Ser  Henry  vosdreit  estre  encontre  nous  ne  contre  nul  de 
noz  amys,  et  sur  ee  luy  avons  maundc  noz  lettrcs  midt  especiales.  De  ce 
que  vous  avez  eu  devant  voua  les  plus  avauetz  de  nos  Galey8  d'enquerre 
lar  volenti  si  nous  poiens  affier  en  eux  ou  noun,  et  do  enquerre  si  nostro 
aeignurie  fust  assez  fort  de  contre  ester  la  malice  de  eeux  de  Breghenok 
et  de  Cantrebaghan;'''  nous  pkiit  mult,  et  lur  respouns  aoxint,  Et  quanta 
ce  qneux  doutent  charge  de  gentz  d'armes,  ne  covient  la  do[iilter,  par 
issint  que  nous  en  feussons  gaiTiiz  en  tempSi  quar  nous  avoins  gentz 
d'armes  et  averiouB  assez  pur  nous  garder  do  nos  nusours  du  dit  counte  et 
d'autres.  Be  ce  que  vous  avez  ordin<5  de  faire  gaiter  noz  villes  et 
chasteaux  de  noyt  et  de  jour,  est  bien  fait,  et  do  caddeus  '*''  q[ui]  sont 
ordinez  a  garder  nostre  march©  par  entre  nous  et  Breghenok,  est  bien 
ordene,  par  issint  que  noz  gentz  ne  comencent  nule  note  de  suya  ^^  eux  en 
nule  majiere,  quele  chose  nous  dosplereit  mult,  come  avant  vous  avonis 
maunde,  et  pur  ascunes  resons  que  nouB  vous  diroms  plus  plenement  de 
bouche.  Qant  a  ce  tpie  vous  nous  avez  maunde  qu'il  vous  semble  pur  le 
meillour  qe  bon  sereit  qe  nous  vous  envoiassons  xii.  homes  d^armes  et 
{sic}  demorier  une  piece  en  nostre  seignurie,  sachez  qe  auxi  tost  qe  noa 
vendrioms  a  Glouc [estre]  nous  nous  en  aviserons,  et  en  ferons  solonc  ce 
q'il  nous  sembleia  qe  serra  pur  le  meillour.  Nous  vosdrions  moult  vostre 
venue  a  nous  apres  vostre  tourn  ^^  tenuz,  si  sanz  damage  et  peril  de  noz 
aultres  besoignes  le  puvez  faire,  A  Dieu,  qe  vous  gard  I  Escript*  a 
Circeatre,  le  xxj.  jour  de  Marz. 

[Endorsed  :]  Pur  la  venue  le  visconte  a  Glouc  [estre]. 

■•  Thombury,  co,  Gloucester,  was  n^Ki^ned  to  AiuUoy  in  the  pnrliiiotu  The 
reference  here  is  obscure.  T*mir  Ucu  usutillj  menns  *  to  urmihI,  benefit,'  It  wna  a 
Thornljury  that  the  sheriff  sumpioncil  Aadley  to  iippejir  before  the  king  tit  Gloueetter 
in  April  (Part  Writt,  11,  ii.  158).  It  doen  not  acetn  probfible  that  Audlcy^t^  thrMtl 
were  agnine^t  the  two  Thornbury  men  who  acted  as  somznoners.  The  ut^Hize  roll  (no* 
390,  fo.  'S  d)  contains  an  mtiictnicnt  of  WiUiJina  de  Berle  and  his  son  for  breiiking  the 
park  of  Hugh  le  Detpeiiier  (Audlej?),  the  joungcr  at  Thombury,  but  nu  other 
references  to  dinltirbAiicea  there. 

»*  Henry  le  Spigurnel  was  at  this  time  acting  a8  a  juftticeof  oyer  and  temiiner  (or  ot 
trailbaston)  at  Gloucester  (Asaiee  Boll,  no.  21H>J,  As  Kpigumel  pronounced  sentence 
of  forfeiture  agaitist  Audley  about  the  game  time,  it  wa^  natural  that  the  Tintero 
writif  of  the  FU>re$,  lit.  345,  should  thlnlc  that  he  did  so  in  hk  capacity  aa  juntloe  of 
trail  barton.  There  i»  no  record  on  the  AhbIsc  HoU  of  any  such  fleateneea  of  out- 
lawry. 

"  Cantref  Bychan,  co.  Carmarthen,  which  belonged  to  John  Oiflard  {CaL  Close 
liolh,  ii.  50a)'. 

^  Ii  thia  a  derivative  of  the  Welsh  ca^ic,  *  to  guard/  or  is  it  connected  with  Iht 
chaduut  pl<  of  chadelt  *  chieftain/  of  Benoft  ? 

*'  *  Againat/  ^  Hia  tourn  as  sheriff. 
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ENGLISH   TITLES   IK   PASTOB*S   '  GESCHICHTE   DEB  PABP8TB.' 

In  his  review  of  the  above  work  in  July  last  (English  Histobical 
Review,  xii.  562),  Mr.  Garnett  mentions  some  misreadings  of 
English  titles,  which  in  one  instance  he  has  rectified ;  for  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reading  '  Cicestren '  for  *  Gaestien  * 
is  the  right  one.  But  the  other  two  which  he  leaves  unsolved 
seem  to  me  almost  as  little  open  to  doubt.  *  Burgoynye '  as  the  title 
of  a  nobleman  can  be  nothing  but  *  Burgavenny/  the  usual  form, 
in  those  days,  for  Abergavenny.  And  as  to  dom.  Dunbendii,  regni 
Angliae  Camermio,  the  case  is  equally  clear.  For  though  it  is  true. 
as  Mr.  Garnett  remarks,  that  the  office  of  high  chamberlain  of 
England  was  hereditary  in  the  De  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  the  office 
of  king*8  chamberlain  was  quite  a  different  thing;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  the  address  should  have  been  not  regni  but  regis 
Angliae  Camerario.  Now  the  king's  chamberlain  from  1495  to 
1508  was  Giles,  lord  Dmibeney,  whose  title  has  been  here  misread 
Dunbcndii.  James  Gaibdnbb. 

A  LETTER   DESCRIBING   THE   DEATH  OF   GENERAL  WOLFB. 

The  following  letter,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Douglas- Willan, 
adds,  I  think,  another  account  of  the  death  of  General  Wolfe  to  those 
already  printed.  The  writer,  James  Henderson,  who  had  joined  the 
Louisberg  grenadiers  as  a  volunteer,  is  mentioned  by  Parkman 
('  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,'  ii.  296)  and  others  as  having  assisted  Wolfe 
to  the  rear  when  wounded.  W.  A.  J.  Archbold. 

Honour^  Sir. — I  now  have  the  Pleasure  of  Writing  to  you  from  Quebeck 
Which  Place  is  in  His  Britanick  Majesteis  Posesion.  As  to  Our  Prooeding 
During  the  Seige  I  Shall  not  Trouble  you  With  As  you  Will  See  It  At 
Large  in  the  Publick  Papers.  But  Will  Aquaint  you  With  My  own 
Procedings  Which  I  hope  Will  Give  you  Satisfacition.  Notwithstanding 
All  the  Expedition  I  Could  Use  it  Was  the  16th  of  April  Before  I 
Arrived  At  L[oui8]burg.  On  my  Arivell  there  I  found  that  our  Reg* 
Was  Not  to  go  Up  the  River.  But  upon  M*"  Wolfe's  Arrivel  he  Brought 
An  Order  for  the  Graniders  of  the  Garrison  to  joyn  him  Which 
Graniders,  Consisting  of  three  Companys,  Was  Formed  into  A  Batalion 
under  the  Command  of  Colnel  Murray.  I  then  Applied  to  (Jen. 
Wbitmore  for  Liberty  to  go  With  our  Graniders,  Which  he  Granted  me 
And  Recomended  me  Strongly  to  Genarel  Wolfe.  There  Was  no  service 
During  the  Campain  that  Required  Courage  And  Ressalut(i)on  But 
What  Wee  Were  Sent  on.  And  Honr*^  Sir,  I  have  the  Sati8fact(i)on  to 
Aquaint  you  that  God  Enabled  me  on  Every  Ocassion  to  Do  my 
Duty  to  the  Satisfaction  of  All  My  Commanding  Officers  And  in 
Particular  on  that  Ever  Memorable  Day  the  18th  of  Sept.  When  the 
two  Armys  Was  Drawn  up,  in  Line  of  Battle  Within  A  Small  Distance 
of  Each  Other.  Our  Company  of  Gran"  Was  the  Right  of  the  Line 
Upon  the  Genar[ers]  viewing  in  the  Possion  of  the  two  Armys  he  took 
Notice  of  A  Small  Rissing  Groimd  Between  our  Right  &  the  Enimeys 
Left,  Which  Consailed  there  Motions  from  Us  on  that  Quarter  Upon 
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Which  the  Gener*  Did  me  the  Honour  to  Detach  me  With  a  few 
(iraniders  to  take  Possioi)  of  that  Ground  And  Maintain  it  to  the  Last 
Eextremety  Which  I  Did.  Till  Both  Armys  Was  Engaged  And  then  the 
Genr*  Came  to  Me  And  Took  his  Post  By  me.  But  Oh,  How  Can  I  tell 
you  My  D*"  Sir,  Tears  flow  from  Eyes  Whill  I  Write.  That  Great,  that 
Ever  Memorable  Man  Whos  Loss  Can  never  be  Enough  Regreted  Was 
Scarce  A  Moment  With  me  till  he  Receved  his  Fatal  Wound/  I  my  Self 
Receved  At  the  same  time  two  Wounds  for  I  Was  Close  to  him,  one  in 
the  Right  Shoulder  <fe  one  in  the  thigh.  But  My  Consern  for  him  Was 
so  Great  that  I  Did  not  At  that  Time  think  of  them.  When  the  Genr^ 
Receved  the  Shot  I  Caut  Hold  of  him  And  Carried  him  of  the  Feild,  he 
Walked  About  one  Hundred  yards  And  then  Beged  I  Would  Let  Sit 
Down,  Which  I  Did.  Then  I  Opened  his  Breast,  And  found  his  Shirt 
full  of  Blood  At  Which  he  Smiled  And  When  he  Seen  the  Distress  I  Was 
In,  My  Dear,  Said  he,  Dont  Grive  for  me,  I  Shall  Be  Happy  In  a  Few 
Minutes,  take  Care  of  your  Self  As  I  see  your  Wounded.  But  Tell  me  0 
tell  me  How  Goes  the  Battle  their.  Just  then  Came  some  Officers  Who 
told  him  that  the  Freinch  had  civen  Ground  &  Our  trooups  Was  pursuing 
Them  to  the  Walls  of  the  town,  he  Was  then  Lying  in  my  Arms  Just 
Expirin  That  Great  Man  Whos  Solo  Ambition  Was  his  Country  Glory 
Raised  himself  up  on  this  News  And  Smiled  in  my  Face.  Now,  Said  he, 
I  Die  Contented,  from  that  Instant  the  smile  never  Left  his  Face  till  he 
Deided.  I  thought  m  him  I  had  Lost  All  my  Intrest  But  It  Pleased  God 
to  Rease  me  up  Friends  in  All  the  Survifing  Gen*  Officers,  And  in 
Particular  in  Gen.  Monckton  Who,  upon  his  First  Taking  the  Command, 
Inquired  for  the  VoUnter  that  Distinguished  him  Self  So  Much  on  the 
18**>  Sepf  With  Gen.  Wolfe  As  he  thought  it  A  Duty  Incombant  on  him 
in  Honour  to  Gen.  Wolfe's  Memory  to  Provide  for  that  Gentleman.  And 
In  A  Few  Days  he  sent  me  My  Commission  By  Colnel  Welsh  Who  Is 
My  Col.  in  the  28  Reg^  Commanced  By  Gen.  Bragg  Which  is  one  of  the 
Finest  Reg^  in  the  Service,  And  What  Gives  me  the  Greatest  Pleasure  is 
that  I  Am  Particularly  Liked  By  Both  My  Col.  &  Major.  W^e  are  Single 
Officers  that  is,  only  one  Livetenant  to  A  Company  And  Out  of  Any 
Danger  of  A  Breach.  I  Belive  At  the  Opning  of  the  Next  Campain  I 
Shall  be  Neir  the  Head  of  the  Ensigns  As  their  is  A  Great  Many  of  Our 
Officers  Goiing  out  of  the  Reg^  that  Was  Wounded  D^.  Sir  I  Behve  It 
Will  Be  Scarce  Possable  for  you  to  Read  this.  But  you  Must  Excuse  me 
As  it  is  With  Great  Pain  I  Now  Write  As  the  Wound  in  my  Arm  is  Not 
ye[t  .  .  .  .]  Hon*"  Sir,  I  thought  Nothing  Should  Excuse  Me  fr.  .  .  . 
Duty  to  you  And  my  Friends  At  Home.  D*"  Sir  .  .  .  this  Reaches  you 
Be  so  Kind  As  to  Acquaint  my  D''  .  .  .  And  Sister  With  my  Good 

Fortune  And  take  My  Ex Writing  to  them  in  Particular.    My 

D*"  Sir  I  beg  .  .  .  Write  to  Me  By  the  first  Ships  that  Comes  out.  .  .  • 
As  Nothing  in  the  Wojld  Will  Give  More  PI.  .  .  .  Hear  What  Situacion 
my  Dear  Mother  &  Sister  ....  Wife,  I  Am,  My  D""  Hon'  Sir,  With  My 
Sincere  Love  To  All  My  Friends,  your  Ever 

Loving  Nephew, 
Ja*  Henderson. 
P.S.— My  D'  Sir,  I  must  Agam  Beg  that  you  Will  Write  to  Me  And 
Direct  to  me  Ensign  in  the  20^  Beg^  At  Quebeck. 
Qaebeok,  OctSr  7tb,  1769. 
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BeiirUge  mut  Gesckickte  der  politi$chsn  Ideen  utul  der  Befjterun^sprajcis, 
Von  GoTTFRTED  KocH,  IL  Dcnwkmtieuftd  KofistUuiion  (1750-1791). 
(Berlin  :  R  Gaertner.  1890.) 
The  first  part  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  the  English  Historical 
Review  for  October  1893.  In  the  preface  to  this  se<5on(l  instalment  the 
author  explains  that  his  subject  is  becoming  more  and  more  restricted  to 
a  history  of  *  constitutionalism/  The  second  part  is  limited  toao  account 
of  eonstitntional  theory  and  fact  in  France,  England,  and  North  America 
in  the  latter  half  of  last  century.  The  influence  of  these  theories  and  facts 
upon  other  countries  is  reserved  for  subsequent  discussion.  The  third 
part  is  intended  to  describe  the  constitutional  development  in  France  and 
England,  and  the  introduction  of  new  constitutions  in  Europe  and  America 
down  to  IHIH.  The  fourth  part  is  to  deal  specially  with  Germany  and  to 
brhig  the  history  of  *  constitutionalism  *  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  Part  II  treat  of  France  under  Louis  XV. 
The  third  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  democratic  theories  of  Rous- 
seau, which  is  on  the  wliole  sound  and  accurate,  though  the  title 
*  Begriindung  der  Demokratie  durch  Rousseau  *  invoWes  an  exaggeration 
wbioh  the  autlior  himself  contradicts  in  his  account  of  the  American 
colonies  (p.  94  )<  It  is  a  misstatement  of  Hobbes's  doctrine  to  say,  as  Dr. 
Koch  does  (p.  84),  that  sovereignty  necessarily  resides  in  one  person.  The 
crowned  figure  on  Hobbea*s  frontispiece  may  indicate  Hobbes's  preference ; 
but  Rousseau's  sovereign  people  would  be  one  of  the  forms  of  sovereignty 
recognised  as  theoretically  possible  by  Hobbes.  Chapter  IV  gives  a 
aketcb  of  English  politics  under  George  II L  On  p,  64  note  the  author 
refers  to  *  Gray*8  beriihmte  Ode  an  ein  deserted  village.'  Chapter  V 
deals  with  the  *  canonisation  of  the  English  constitution  *  in  the  writings 
of  Blackstone,  *  Junius/  Burke^  and  I>e  Lolme.  The  next  three  chapters 
are  concenied  with  the  origin  of  the  constitution  of  the  American  colonies, 
the  emancipation  of  the  colonies  from  England,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  United  Stiites.  Chapter  IX  returns  to  France — under  Louis  XVI, 
'Reform  or  Revolution?'  Chapter  X  treats  of  political  ideas  in  Franco 
before  the  revolution,  and  Chapter  XI  of  the  constitution  of  1791.  The 
volume,  like  its  predecessor,  is  a  laborious  coMipilation  ;  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  freshness  of  insight  in  the  treatment  of  facts  or 
theories,  or  much  art  in  the  grouping, 

D.  G.  Ritchie. 


Ths  Mission  of  SL  Augmthie  to  England  accordifig  to  the  Oritfinal 
Documents,  being  a  Handbook  for  the  Thirteenth  Centenanj,  Edited 
by  Arthub  James  Mason,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Canterbury  and  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
(Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press,     1897*) 

Dr*  Mason,  in  producing  this  interesting  volume,  has  acted  upon  the 
instructions  of  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  desired  to  have 
put  forth  a  complete  collection  of  authentic  documents  bearing  upon 
Augustine's  coming,  with  'investigations  on  the  spot  geographic  and 
hydrographic,'  and  essays  *  showing  the  real  bearing  of  the  events  on 
later  controversy/    Dr.  Benson  considered  that  such  a  book  *  would  place 
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the  real  argument  between  Borne  and  us  on  a  clear  footing  at  a  time  when 
it  would  be  read  by  all  English-speaking  races.  It  would  attract  an 
attention  which  would  not  let  Roman  fallaciae  et  prcBstigiae  sleep.'  It  is 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  this  polemical  purpose  should  colour  the 
volume  which  has  been  compiled  with  such  care.  The  treatment  of  the 
question  of  the  pall  in  its  bearing  upon  jurisdiction  is,  for  instance, 
clearly  controversial :  the  note  on  p.  46  is  inadequate  if  it  be  not 
unnecessary,  and  indeed  it  may  not  unnaturally  be  taken  by  those  who 
do  not  read  the  history  of  the  sixth  century  with  a  pronounced  Anglican 
bias  to  conflict  with  the  clear  statement  of  St.  Gregory  himself  (see  p.  78 , 
cf.  also  Bede,  ii.  18).  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  puts  the  matter  both  clearly 
and  fairly  on  pp.  247-48.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  minimise  the 
importance  of  the  action  of  Egbert  and  Oswy  (Bede,  iv.  1).  The  im- 
portant passages  from  Bede,  and  the  correspon^g  letters  of  St.  Gregory, 
are  printed  with  a  translation,  and  with  notes  which  as  a  rule  are  brief 
and  accurate.  Some  points,  however,  I  may  take  leave  to  mention.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  reference  on  p.  94  to  diabolical  agency — *  unfortunately 
he  succeeded  better  later  on  * — is  jocular  or  serious.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  surely  to  be  deprecated ;  in  the  latter  a  fuller  statement  as  to  the 
writer's  views  of  the  supernatural  element  in  Bede  and  the  other  autho- 
rities would  have  been  desirable.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  say  that  the  textus 
sancti  Adriani  referred  to  by  Thorn  *  rmist  he  mtich  older  than '  his  time. 
The  place  on  the  Trent  where  Paulinus  baptised  in  Lindsey  (Bede,  ii.  16) 
is  almost  certainly  Torksey.    These  are  but  small  points. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  book  Ues  in  the  four  dissertations  which 
follow  the  text.  Two  of  these  are  general,  two  special.  Mr.  Oman  gives 
a  clear  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  political  outlook  of  Europe  in  597.  How 
gloomy  a  picture  he  draws  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  counting  the  number 
of  times  he  employs  the  word  *  wretched  *  to  express  his  judgment  of  the 
men  and  manners  of  the  day.  He  puts  better,  perhaps,  than  it  has  ever  been 
put  before  the  difference  between  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  Britain  and 
the  conquest  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  West,  and  in  a  brief  space  he 
says  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  relation  between  heathen  England  and 
the  Christians  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  would  have  been  interesting  if 
he  or  Dr.  Mason  had  said  something  of  the  missionary  activity  which  was 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  and  had  discussed 
whether  Gregory,  in  his  long  sojourn  at  Constantinople,  may  not  have 
strengthened  the  missionary  interest  in  which  Rome  at  the  time  was  so 
'  deficient.  The  second  dissertation  is  Dr.  Mason's,  and  is  concerned 
with  the  Romano-Celtic  controversy  as  to  the  conversion  of  Britain.  He 
holds  the  balance  very  fairly,  and  recognises,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  did  not, 
that  '  the  Gregorian  mission  must  be  credited  with  giving  an  abiding 
impetus  to  the  christianisation  of  Northumbria.'  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
surprising  that  he  regards  it  as  *  much  to  Bertha's  credit  that  she  had  not 
prejudiced '  her  husband  against  Christianity,  and  that  he  discusses  what 
might  have  happened  if  she  had  *  taken  after  her  aunts  (by  marriage) ' — 
an  unusual  thing  to  do.  The  tendency  to  polemics  is  discernible  in  the 
statement  that  *  when  Wilfrid  appealed  to  Rome  against  the  decision  of 
Theodore  and  the  church  of  England,  England  stood  amazed  with 
indignation  ; '  and  with  regard  to  St.  Gregory's  disclaimer  of  the  title  of 
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'  universal  bishop,'  Dean  Church's  caution  should  be  rememberecl.  These 
points,  however,  do  not  mar  our  enjoyment  of  Dr.  Mason's  most  interesting 
dissertation.  Professor  McKenny  Hughes's  essay  on  the  landing-place  of  St. 
Augustine  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  historical  knowledge.  He  discusses 
the  arguments  exhaustively,  and  decides  in  favour  of  Bichborough.  His 
decision  will  almost  certainly  become  one  of  the  recognised  facts  of 
history.  The  name  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Wilson  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
learning  and  interest  of  his  *  Note  on  some  Liturgical  Questions  relating 
to  the  Mission  of  St.  Augustine.'  It  is  as  important  a  contribution  to 
history  as  is  Professor  Hughes's.  On  the  matter  of  episcopal  consecra- 
tion he  is  not  quite  accurate  in  speaking  of  *  the  assistance  of  priests '  in 
the  consecration  of  Pelagius  I  in  656.  The  passage  in  the  *  Liber  Ponti- 
ficalis '  (i.  808),  to  which  he  refers,  reads  thus :  '  Et  dum  non  essent 
episcopi  qui  eum  ordinarentf  inventi  sunt  duo  episcopi,  Johannes  d^ 
Perusia  et  Bonus  de  FerentinOf  et  Andreas  presbiter  de  Hostis  et  ordina- 
verunt  eum.'  W.  H.  Hutton. 

La  Chronique  de  Nantes  (670  environ-1049).  Publi6e  avec  une  intro- 
duction et  des  notes  par  Ej^nj^  Merlet.  Collection  de  textes  pour 
servir  k  T^tude  et  k  Tenseignment  de  I'bistoirc.  (Paris  :  A.  Picard  et 
Fils.    1896.) 

In  the  year  1494  there  existed  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  chapter 
of  Nantes  a  *  chronicque  ancienne,  escripte  en  parchemin  en  lettres  de 
formes '  which  has  since  disappeared,  but  a  copy  of  it  was  utilised,  and 
in  great  part  reproduced  in  translation  by  Le  Baud  in  two  histories  of 
Brittany  written  in  1480  and  1498-1606.  In  1707  Dom  Lobineau  gave 
an  edition  of  this  chronicle  in  the  '  Preuves '  to  his  '  Histoire  de 
Bretagne,'  based  on  the  second  translation  of  Le  Baud,  certain  frag- 
ments he  discovered  in  the  *  Chronique  de  S.  Brieuc,'  and  a  *  Vetus  collectio 
manuscripta '  which  he  found  in  the  archives  of  the  church  of  Nantes,  and 
which  has  disappeared.  His  edition,  however,  was  far  from  complete,  even 
as  regards  the  sources  fiom  which  he  drew,  and  M.  Merlet  has  been 
able  to  add  twenty  additional  chapters  as  a  result  of  further  research. 
The  new  sources  in  which  he  has  by  a  comparison  with  the  two  transla- 
tions of  Le  Baud,  who  generally  cites  his  author  as  ihe  '  acteur  de  la 
chronique  de  Nantes,'  found  further  fragments  of  the  chronicle,  are : 
(1)  The  'Fragmentum  historiae  Britanniae  Armoricae,'  published  by 
Dom  Martene  in  1717,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  Chartreuse  of  Val-Dieu 
in  the  diocese  of  S^es,  which  appears  to  be  merely  a  fragment  containing 
sixteen  chapters  of  the  chronicle;  (2)  A  manuscript  whichM.de  la  Borderie, 
its  owner,  calls  the  '  Collectio  manuscripta  de  rebus  Britanniae,'  but  which 
cannot  be  the  same  as  Lobineau's  '  Vetus  collectio.'  In  order  to  'justify' 
each  fragment  of  the  recovered  chronicle,  he  has  printed  the  work  in 
two  colunms,  the  left-hand  containing  the  original  Latin  and  the  right  the 
translation  made  by  Le  Baud.  In  this  way,  though  nothing  actually  new 
is  added  to  published  materials  with  the  exception  of  the  variants  from 
Le  Baud's  first  translation,  we  have  certain  scattered  fragments  gathered 
together  into  a  whole,  which  is  seen  to  have  a  character  of  its  own.  The 
chronicler  is  a  Nantois,  possibly,  as  M.  Merlet  thinks,  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  chapter,  though  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.     He  is  as  such 
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hostile  to  the  more  '  Breton '  portions  of  Brittany  and  distinctly  takes 
side  for  Tours  in  the  question  of  the  independence  of  Brittany  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Tours.  From  this  and  other  internal  evidence  the 
editor  thinks  the  chronicle  must  have  been  written  between  1050  and 
1059,  when  this  question  was  under  discussion,  and  to  be  therefore  contem- 
porary for  the  later  years.  For  the  earlier  it  is  based  on  charters  of  the 
cathedral  archives  of  Tours  and  Nantes,  and  on  certain  '  chroniques  annaux' 
which  may  be  a  general  term  for  all  the  narrative  sources  from  which 
the  writer  has  drawn,  but  has  been  shown  in  one  case  to  refer  to  the 
*  Annales '  of  Flodoard.  The  work  is  of  special  value  for  the  history  of 
Nantes  in  pai'ticular,  and  for  the  history  of  Brittany  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  tenth  century,  for  which  there  is  great  dearth  of  information  in  con- 
temporary chronicles.  The  account  of  the  relations  of  Alan  Barbatort, 
the  deliverer  of  Brittany  from  the  Normans  in  986,  with  Athelstan  of 
England,  who  is  said  to  have  been  his  godfather,  is  of  interest  to  EngUsh 
readers.  The  edition  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  furnished 
with  an  introduction  of  66  pages  to  the  text  of  148,  a  tabular  view  of  the 
relations  of  the  various  manuscripts,  a  summary,  and  a  good  index. 

Walteb  E.  Rhodes. 

Domesday  Book  and  Beyond.  Three  Essays  in  the  Early  History  of 
England.  By  F.  \V.  Maitland,  LL.D.  (Cambridge:  University 
Press:  1897.) 

The  battle  of  the  Bomanists  and  Germanists  has  raged  fiercely  ever 
since  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  France  and  Mr.  Seebohm  in  England 
threw  their  bomb  into  the  Teutonic  camp.  For  a  time  the  assailants 
carried  all  before  them,  but  of  late  the  Germanists,  plucking  up  courage, 
have  examined  the  foundations  of  their  citadel  and  convinced  them- 
selves that  they  have  successfully  resisted  the  mines  of  the  besiegers. 
Two  lines  of  investigation  were  open  to  them.  A  thorough  analysis  of 
medieval  villenage  as  it  appears  in  court  rolls  and  law  books  might 
reflect  some  light  upon  its  origin.  A  step  further  back,  an  answer 
might  perhaps  be  wrimg  from  the  sphinx  of  Domesday  Book.  Professor 
Maitland,  whose  researches  have  done  so  much  to  make  the  former 
line  of  argument  fruitful,  now  comes  to  closer  quarters  with  the  questions 
at  issue,  and  grapples  with  the  most  refractory  document  in  our  national 
archives.  In  approaching  the  problem  by  way  of  the  Conqueror's  geld- 
book  he  has  rendered  a  double  service  to  English  historical  scholarship. 
These  essays  form  a  remarkable  contribution,  not  merely  to  the  thresh- 
ing out  of  a  legal  and  economical  problem  of  fundamental  importance, 
but  also  to  Domesday  antiquities.  In  this  field  Professor  Maitland 
handsomely  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Bound's  work,  while 
claiming  to  have  arrived  independently  at  some  of  his  more  important  con- 
clusions, such  as  the  method  of  assessment  by  subpartitioned  provincial 
quotas.  On  the  other  hand  the  new  definitions  of  the  manor  and  borough 
he  puts  forth  are  entirely  original,  and  though  there  may  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  accepting  them,  we  have  here  none  the  less  the  most  systematic 
attempt  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  Domesday  Book  which  has  yet  been  made. 
We  shall  hardly  get  much  further  until  combined  effort  gives  us  that 
rearrangement  of  the  survey  in  townships  for  which  Professor  Maitland 
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sighs*  His  enviable  g:iffc  for  reiidering  the  most  unpromising  subjects 
interesting  is  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  his  '  History  of  English  Law  * 
of  which  these  essays  were  originally  intended  to  form  part,  Aa  the  title 
indicatp^Mr,  Seebohm^s  own  method  of  reaaonir^  back  from  *  the  knoT^na 
to  the  unknown  '  is  now  turned  against  him2>:l£ut  Professor  Maitland 
does  not  copy  his  predecessor's  somewhat  arbitrary  selection  of  the  links 
in  the  chaiii^  In  the  first  essay  he  inquires  what  Domesday  Book  can 
really  be  expected  to  tell  lis,  examines  its  evidence  as  to  the  status  of 
the  various  classes  of  men  it  enumerates  on  rural  estates,  attempts  a 
definition  of  *  nianerium/  and  finally  throws  out  an  hypothesis  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  English  boroughs.  In  the  second  essay,  entitled  *  Englniid 
before  the  Conquest/  the  land  hooks  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  evidence  are 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  inferences  to  which  the  dissection  of 
Domesday  seemed  to  lead.  The  third  essay  deals  with  the  difficult 
question  of  the  hide,  its  subdi  vis  ions,  and  its  use  in  taxation. 

'CErofeasor  Maitland  will  not  hear  of  the  servile  origin  of  English 
villages  as  a  whole,  and  sweeps  aside  the  argument  based  on  the  general 
employment  of  the  Latin  *  villa  -^vith  the  sarcastic  remark  that  if  we 
are  to  conclude  that  England  was  full  of  Roman  villas  we  must  equally 
infer  from  Bede's  language  that  she  was  full  of  Persian  satraps.  Follow- 
ing Meitzen  he  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  'nucleated'  vil- 
lages of  eastern  and  central  England,  and  the  *  hamletted  '  village.^  of 
the  south -west.  It  is  the  former  which  in  many  cases,  as  Domesday 
Book  shows,  were  still  without  a  lord  on  the  evo  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. The  hide  -the  long  hide  of  120  acres— was  the  original  holding 
of  a  household  in  such  villages  ;  the  virgate  or  yardland  of  30  acres^ 
which  has  so  often  been  treated  aa  a  typical  servile  holding,  can  only 
have  oome  into  existence  by  the  splitting  up  of  hide  holdings.  But/Pro- 
fessor Maitland  is  no  fanatic  Gennanist^*  There  can  bo  little  doubt/  ho  I 
says,  *  that  very  often  in  the  west  aiid  sonth-west  of  Britain,  German 
kings  and  corls  took  to  themselves  integral  estates,  the  boundaries  and 
agrarian  arrangements  whereof  had  been  drawn  by  Romans  or  rather  by 
Cells.'  The  *  mark  community '  i.s  dismissed  aa  beside  the  point,  and 
co-ownership  by  individuals  carefully  distinguished  from  communalisrn. 
The  only  clear  cases  of  raral  comiannalism  in  England  occur,  we  are 
told,  where  the  persistence  of  that  primitive  agriculture  which  shifted  the 
arable  area  from  time  to  time  entailed  a  periodical  reallotment  of  tho 
cultivated  land.  The  village  had  very  little  organisation,  none  whatever 
for  purposes  of  justice.  But  with  these  resc^rvations  the  existence  of 
free  village  communities  cannot,  so  Professor  Maitland  holds,  be  denied 
with  the  lordless  villages  of  Cambridgeshire  before  us.  By  the  day  when 
Edward  the  Confessor  *  was  alive  and  dead/  commendation,  land-books, 
grants  of  sac  and  soc,  and  other  contributory  causes,  had  gone  far  to 
laanorialise  England  ;  even  these  free  Cambridgeshire  villages  had  their 
lords,  though  the  relation  was  personal  rather  than  territorial,  and  seven 
or  eight  great  men  might  have  their  sokemen  in  a  single  village.  But 
the  process  was  still  incomplete ;  Domesday  Book  does  indeed  seem  to 
show  England  already  completely  parcelled  out  into  *  maneria  ■  before 
the  Norman  came,  but  Professor  Maitland  attempts  to  dispose  of  this 
difficulty  by  a  new  definition  of  *  manerimn/     He  holds  that  the  pre* 
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Conquest  *  manerinm  *  was  not  a  manor  in  the  thirteenth-century  sense  at 
all.  It  was  not  necessarily,  and  in  the  east  not  usually,  coextensive  with 
the  vill  or  township  ;  in  the  east  and  south-west  we  hear  of  *  manors ' 
of  GO,  80,  and  even  12  acres,  whose  annual  value  might  be  as  low  as 
15rZ. ;  there  is  frequently  no  mention  of  demesne,  and  instances  occur  of 
manors  on  which  there  was  only  a  single  villein  or  bordier.  Such  manors 
could  have  no  court,  and  when  Domesday  tells  us  that  Earl  Edwin's 
Cheshire  manor  of  Acton  '  has  its  court  in  the  hall  of  its  lord '  we  must 
imderstand  the  very  mention  as  marking  an  exception.  Domesday  Book 
was  not  intended  as  a  feodary,  but  as  a  geld-book,  and  its  *  manerium '  or 
'  mansio ' — the  terms  seem  to  be  equivalent — is  not  an  estate  with  a  par- 
ticular organisation  but '  a  house  against  which  geld  was  charged.'  The 
'  manor '  in  fact  was  the  unit  of  assessment  to  the  danegeld.  It  probably, 
Professor  Maitland  goes  on,  translates  the  *  hall '  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lord, 
the  holla  or  aula  of  Domesday  Book.  A  man  who  has  such  a  house  pays 
his  geld  there.  He  may  be  a  great  lord  with  many  villani  and  others  in 
various  degrees  of  dependence  upon  him,  or  he  may  be  a  simple  freeman 
or  sokeman  with  a  few  acres  not  yet  absorbed  by  his  big  neighbours.  As 
for  the  villani  the  tax  gatherer  will  naturally  find  it  easiest  to  collect 
their  sixpences  from  their  lord  at  his  hall.  Some  sokemen  may  also 
pay  Wirough  their  lord,  but  they  are  capable  of  being  personally  charged, 
Le.  of  holding  a  manor. 

Professor  Maitland  would  deserve  the  gi'atitude  of  all  Domesday 
scholars  if  this  proved  to  be  the  simple  key  to  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  pre-Conquest  '  manerium.'  But  his  definition  seems  to 
us  to  raise  new  difficulties.  He  asks  his  readers,  indeed,  not  to  press 
the  obvious  objection  that  there  were  royal  'maneria'  (in  Wiltshire 
for  instance),  which  we  are  told  had  never  paid  geld  nor  even  been 
assessed  in  hides.  His  argument  is  that  they  would  have  paid  geld  at 
an  *  aula  *  had  they  not  been  freed  from  it  by  some  special  privilege.  But 
does  not  this  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  these  estates  there 
had  never  been  any  thought  of  imposing  geld,  as  they  were  burdened  with 
an  older  obhgation  to  the  crown,  the  firma  unius  noctis  ?  But  this  is 
not  the  only  stumbling-block  we  encounter.  The  Normans  could  admit- 
tedly translate  *  hall  *  by  *  halla  '  or  *  aula  ; '  why  should  they  bring  in  a 
new  word  to  express  the  same  thing?  Moreover,  though  the  part  might 
be  used  for  the  whole,  Domesday  often  expressly  distinguishes,  as  in  the 
passage  concerning   Acton    before  quoted,    between    *  manerium'    and 

*  aula.'  And  if  we  take  the  case  of  the  petty  manor  which  perhaps  con- 
sisted of  a  piece  of  pasture  worth  a  shilling  (p.  117),  and  whose  distant 
lord  kept  only  a  single  villein  or  bordier  on  it,  where  was  the  '  aula  '  ? 
The  synonym  *  mansio '  may  perhaps  suggest  that  the  term  *  manerium  '  is 
of  vaguer  import  than  cither  Professor  Maitland  or  those  whom  he  is 
refuting  suppose.  In  the  copy  of  the  original  returns  for  Cambridgeshire 
preserved  in  the  *  Inquisitio  Comitatus  Cantabrigiae,'  one  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  term  employed  for  roughly  nine  out  of  every  ten  holdings  is  not 

*  manerium,'  bub  *  terra,'  and  by  the  apparently  arbitrary  fashion  in  which 

*  terra  '  is  replaced  in  some  of  these  cases  by  '  manerium  '  in  Great  Domes- 
day. Professor  Maitland,  therefore,  appears  hardly  justified  in  asserting 
in  support  of  his  technical  definition  of  *  manor '  that  *  Domesday  seems 
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to  assume  that  every  holding  is  either  a  manor  or  part  of  a  manor.'  If 
we  admit,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  every  hide  of  land  was 
in  some  manor,  and  keep  in  mind  that  many  manors  had  outlying  pos- 
sessions in  other  hmidreds,  and  even  in  other  counties,  it  follows  from  the 
theory  we  are  discussing  that  *  land  may  be  taxed  in  a  place  remote  from 
that  in  which  as  a  matter  of  physical  fact  it  lies/  But  the  instances 
adduced  in  proof  of  this  position  seem  to  establish  the  very  contrary — 
that  land  was  taxed  where  it  physically  lay  even  if  it  formed  part  of  some 
distant  manor.  It  is  curious  that  Professor  Maitland  should  have  fallen 
into  error  here,  because  the  '  Inquisitio  Comitatus  Cantabrigiae/  which  he 
has  studied  with  special  care,  is  rich  in  cases  which  seem  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  point,  and  Mr.  Round  had  already  published  ^  the  correct 
explanation  of  these.  To  take  one  which  Professor  Maitland  himself 
quotes  as  supporting  his  view  ;  among  the  twenty  hides  at  which  the 
township  of  Shelford  was  assessed  were  three,  which  formed  an  outlying 
portion  (berewica)  of  the  royal  manor  of  Newport  in  Essex.  The  record 
is  careful  to  explain  that  they  paid  geld  in  Cambridgeshire  (icara  iacet  in 
C.)  Here  is  a  clear  case  where  part  of  a  manor  did  not  pay  its  geld  at 
the  '  aula  '  of  that  manor.  Professor  Maitland  quotes  another  case  where 
three  small  holdings  which  helped  to  make  up  the  five  hides  at  which 
the  township  of  Abington  was  assessed  are  said  to  *  lie  *  (iacere)  respec- 
tively in  three  other  manors  of  the  same  hundred.  '  In  what  sense,'  he 
continues,  *  important  to  the  commissioners  or  their  master,  can  a  bundle 
of  strips  scattered  about  in  the  fields  of  Abington  be  said  to  **  lie  *'  in 
Litlington,  in  Shingay,  or  in  Morden  ?  We  answer  that  it  gelds  there.* 
Assuredly  not,  but  in  the  sense  that  their  profits  belonged  to  the  lords 
of  those  manors.  When  the  liability  of  a  village  had  been  fixed  and 
carefully  partitioned  among  its  various  holdings,  what  advantage  would 
have  been  secured  by  collecting  fractions  of  it  in  other  hundreds  or 
even  coimties  ?  Whoever  paid  the  geld,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  vill, 
whether  or  not  it  coincided  with  a  manor,  was  the  real  unit  of  taxation. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  villani  who,  as  Professor  Maitland  so  ably 
shows,  retained  many  traces  of  freedom,  and  helped  to  constitute  the 
juries  on  whose  evidence  the  great  record  was  drawn  up,  should  have  paid 
their  geld  personally,  perhaps  in  the  hundred  court.'  If  it  were  so,  it 
would  go  to  strengthen  Professor  Maitland's  own  case  as  against  Mr. 
Seebohm.^  The  weight  of  the  danegeld  doubtless  contributed  largely 
to  depress  the  class  of  villani  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  Conqueror, 
sparing  their  Norman  lords,  threw  the  whole  burden  on  this  class  at 
an  enhanced  rate.  At  six  shillings  on  the  hide  the  villein's  virgate  would 
pay  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  when  the  price  of  an  ox  was  only  half  a 
crown  (D.B.  i.  117).  Professor  Maitland  ascribes  the  chief  mischief  to 
the  heavy  gelds  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  It  is  difficult,  as  he 
says,  to  reject  the  very  precise  figures  given  by  the  Chronicle,  but  it  is 
almost  equally  difficult  to  believe  that  Cnut,  at  his  coronation,  took  a 

'  Feudal  England,  p.  116. 

'  Under  Hurstington  Uundred,  Hunts  (D.B.  i.  203),  we  read  that  the  demesnes  of 
the  lords  were  free  from  geld,  but  that '  villani  et  soohemanni  geldant  secundum 
hidas  in  brevi  scriptas. 

'  He  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  significant  association  in  an  address  to 
Athelstan  {Ancient  Laws,  p.  21C)  of  *  omnes  Cantescyre  Tbaini,  (Smites,  et  VUIanu 
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sum  equivalent  to  the  whole  value  of  all  the  plough  teams  in  the  country, 
or  that  in  the  year  1040  a  ship  was  worth  2,800  oxen. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  manor,  one  may  doubt  whether 
sub-manors  are  so  absolutely  imknown  to  Domesday  as  Professor 
Maitland  supposes  ;  yet  he  admits  that  such  cases  would  militate  strongly 
against  his  theory.  There  is  something  very  like  one  noticed  under 
Leominster :  Ad  hoc  maneiium  pcrtinebant  duo  mancria  Stanford  et 
Merchelai  T.  B.  E. 

It  is  with  much  more  diffidence  that  we  venture  on  a  few  tentative 
criticisms  of  the  second  great  generalisation  advanced  in  this  book— its 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  boroughs.    Borrowing  a  hint  from  the  current 
controversy  over  the  origin  of  German  towns,  Professor  ^Maitland  believes 
himself  to  have  detected  the  very  obscure  process  which  differentiated 
the  English  borough  from  the  rural  township.    His  theory,  which  he  has 
already  pubhshed  in  outline  in  a  recent  volume  of  this  Review,*  is  briefly 
this.    The  boroughs  were  the  creation  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries — 
the  period  of  the  Danish  invasions.   Until  then  the  sole  unit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  system  was  the  township,  a  purely  agricultural  association  with 
little  or  no  organisation  and  dependent  for  justice  on  the  courts  of  the 
hundred  and  shire.    The  boroughs,  though,  as  their  names  show,  they 
mostly  incorporated  such  townships,  did  not  grow  out  of  them  by  the 
mere  concentration  of  population  in  villages  whose  position  made  them 
centres  of  trade  and  intercourse.    There  was  nothing  in  the  township 
which  could  have  developed  into  the  borough  court  with  its  jurisdiction 
co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  hundred.    A  special  peace  must  have  been 
imposed  from  above.     This  could  not,  however,  be  the  market  peace 
which  Sohm  has  put  forth  as  the  origin  of  German  town  constitutions  ; 
for  a  market-peace  must  be  temporary,  the  borough  peace  was  continuous. 
If  the  growth  of  trade  did  not  create  the  borough  organisation,  whence 
did  it  come  ?     The  name  borough  (burh,  burgus,  a  fortified  enclosure) 
suggests  a  mihtary  origin    and   the    special   peace  which   the   king's 
fortified  house  or  *  burh  '  had  enjoyed  as  early  as  the  days  of  Ini.     The 
military  exigencies  of  the  Danish  wars  led  to  the  foundation  of  burhs 
north  of  the  Thames  by  Etholfled  and  Edward,  some  of  which  became 
centres  of  shires,  some,  like  Tamworth  and  Stamford,  border  fortresses. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (a.  894)  speaks  of  the  burhs  of  Wessex  and 
their  defenders  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  and  what  seems  to  be  a  hst  of  these 
West- Saxon  burhs  has  been  preserved  in  the  so-called  Burghal  Hidage. 
How  were  the  building  and  defence  of  these  burhs  provided  for,  and  how 
were  their  defenders  fed?      Widukind's  story  of  Henry  the   Fowler's 
Saxon  burgs,  which  were  defended  by  fevery  tenth  man  from  the  a/frarii 
milites  and  provisioned  by  tliose  who  remained  without,  suggests  a  new 
interpretation   of    certain   mysterious   entries   in   Domesday   Book.      A 
typical  entry  under  many  manors  in  different   counties   reads :    *  Huic 
mancrio  'pertinent  x  bunjenscs  in  Y  (a  borough)  et  valcnt  z  solidi'      The 
number  varies  from  one  to  one  hundred,  but  is  usually  quite  small.  Many 
Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  manors,  for  instance,  have  burgesses  in  the 
border  town  of  Wallingford.     Houses  in  London  are  said  to  belong  to 
Banstead  and  Bletchingley  in  Surrey  and  to  Waltham  and  Thurrock  in 

*  Enolisu  Historical  Hemew,  xi.  13. 
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Essex.    In  what  sense  can  the  inhabitant  of  a  borough  belong  to  a  rural 

manor  (or  its  lord)  often  remote  from  the  town  ?    The  answer  suggested 

is  that  the  duty  of  repairing  and  keeping  these  fortified  places  has  been 

apportioned  upon  the  manors  of  a  certain  district  which,  in  the  midlands 

at  all  events,  will  usually  be  the  shire,  and  the  lords  of  these  manors 

perform  the  duty  by  keeping  a  few  burgesses  in  the  county  borough  (or 

boroughs).      Hence   the   *  tenurial  heterogeneity '   of  so  many  of  the 

Domesday  boroughs,  especially  those  singled  out  for  separate  treatment 

as  neither  on  Urra  regis  nor  private  land.     The  king  is  usually  lord  of 

the  majority  of  the  burgesses,  but  the  great  landow^ners  of  the  district 

have  holdings  in  the  borough.    It  is  boroughs  of  this  description  which 

contribute  what  seem   traditional  sums   to  the  auxilia  levied  by  the 

Norman  and  Ange\an  kings.    Boroughs  like  Winchcombe  and  Wallingford 

are  only  falling  out  of  this  class  in  the  twelfth  century.     Professor 

Maitland  concludes  that  the  original  burhwaru  or  hunjcnscs  were  no 

peaceful  traders,  but  warriors  whose  wants  were  supplied  by  the  manors 

to  which  they  belonged.    In  these  artificial  aggregations  of  men  from 

diflferent  manors  within  the  walls  of  the  *  national  burhs '  it  would  be 

difficult  to  enforce  order.     The  boroughs  being  in  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 

cases  built  on  royal  domain,  it  was  natural  to  extend  to  them  the  royal 

peace  {(jrith)  which  the  king's  burh  in  the  old  sense  had  enjoyed.     Thus 

came  into  existence  the  burh -gemot,  which  was  practically  an  urban 

hundred  court,  and  in  one  case  (Chester)  seems  to  be  called  hundret. 

This  special  peace  almost  at  once  attracted  traders  to  the  boroughs,  and 

royal  poUcy  fostered  the  process.    Even  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  *  port,' 

which  implies  trade,  seems  to  have  been  interchangeable  with  *burh.* 

Gradually  the  trading  aspect  outshadowed  the  military,   the  warlike 

burgesses  gave  place  to  chapmen,  and  so  the  *  burgenses '  of  1086  were 

yielding  a   small  revenue   to  the  lords  of  the  manors  to  which  they 

belonged  instead  of  being  a  charge  upon  them. 

Such  is  Professor  Maitland*s  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  English 
municipal  organisation.  It  is  ingenious,  but  presents  some  difficulties 
which  we  should  like  to  see  cleared  up.  Can  we,  to  begin  with,  safely 
sweep  aside  all  possibility  of  separate  treatment  before  the  ninth  century 
of  those  old  Roman  civitates  which  either  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited  or 
were  soon  repeopled  ?  Did  Lincoln,  the  conversion  of  whose  reeve  Blecca 
by  Paulinus  was  evidently  an  event  of  great  importance,  possess  no  more 
organisation  than  a  rural  township  ?  ^  Canterbury  again  seems  to  have 
had  a  considerable  population  early  in  the  seventh  century  and  was  a 
royal  residence.®  Admitting  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  survival  of 
Roman  municipal  institutions,  would  there  not  be  quite  as  strong  reasons 
for  giving  such  a  place  a  separate  court  (a  hundred  organisation,  in 
fact)  as  in  the  case  of  the  aggregation  of  a  few  score  armed  men  in  one 
of  Edward's  burhs  ?  That  this  class  of  towns  first  received  a  court  in 
imitation  of  the  new  military  foundations  of  Edward  might  be  thought  to 
reverse  the  probable  order  of  events.  Seven  out  of  eight  of  Alfred's 
mints  were  in  these  cities,^  and  that  they  continued  to  occupy  a  some- 
what   privileged   position  we   learn  from  an  entry  under    Exeter   in 

'"  Bode,  7f.i?.  ii.  10.  •  Ihidl, 

'  English  Historical  Review,  xi.  759. 
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Domesday.  It  is  true  that  their  citizens  are  called  '  burgenses/  but 
may  not  the  English  have  spoken  of  the  *  burhwaru  *  of  these  old  walled 
towns  long  before  the  Danish  invasions  multiplied  fortified  centres 
of  population  ?  Alfred,  in  his  translation  of  Orosius,  calls  Borne  itself 
a  *  burh.*  It  was,  indeed,  a  word  of  wide  meaning ;  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  ceased  after  the  tenth  century  to  be  applied  to  those  royal 
or  private  moimd  and  earthwork  fortifications  on  which  the  Norman 
so  often  superimposed  his  castle.  Alfred's  burhs  *  west  of  Severn '  ® 
were  no  doubt  of  this  class,  and  some  of  Edward's  were  mere  forts — 
that  on  the  south  side  of  Trent  at  Nottingham,  for  instance.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  every  burh  was  given  a  court,  and  if  a  line  was 
drawn,  may  it  not  have  been  on  other  than  military  considerations? 
What  was  the  position  of  a  place  Uke  Calne,  which  comphes  with  Professor 
Maitland's  definition  of  a  borough,  for  there  were  burgesses  in  it  belonging 
to  other  manors,  and  yet  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  it  was  wholly  on  royal  demesne  ?  With  regard  to  the 
hurh-geinotj  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  first  mentioned  under 
Edgar,  and  meeting  only  thrice  a  year  does  not  seem  particularly  well 
fitted  to  settle  the  quarrels  of  a  turbulent  military  community.  Nor  is  it 
so  clear  that  trade  was  a  merely  secondary  growth ;  Edward  himself 
willed  *  that  no  man  should  buy  out  otport,  but  should  have  the  portreeve's 
witness.'  If  the  primary  basis  of  the  borough  constitution  was  miUtary, 
why  do  we  never  hear  of  a  burh-gerefa  ?  In  the  only  case  where  we 
have  details  of  the  establishment  of  a  tenth -century  burh — that  of 
Worcester — we  hear  of  market  rights,  but  no  word  of  provision  of  military 
burgesses  from  without ;  indeed  the  borough  wall  is  *  scotted  *  for.* 
*  Burhs,'  as  the  mint-marks  prove,  were  thickest  where  trade  was  most 
active,  not  where  Danish  ravages  were  most  to  be  feared.*®  Athelstan's 
mint  law  seems  to  give  us  the  equation,  hicrh=i)ortj  and  as  the  latter  is 
the  more  specific  term  the  natural  inference  would  be  that '  burh '  was 
getting  restricted  to  those  fortified  places  which  were  centres  of  trade  or 
administration  protected  by  a  special  royal  peace.  Professor  Maitland 
probably  understates  the  case  when  he  admits  that  boroughs  can  but 
rarely  have  been  foimded  on  uninhabited  spots.  Their  names  tell  us  that 
the  large  majority  of  them  grew  out  of  agricultural  communities ;  Calne, 
we  have  seen,  was  still  in  a  transition  stage  in  1086.  If  their  foundation 
had  really  been  parallel  with  Henry  the  Fowler's  *  burgs,'  we  should  have 
expected  *  burgh  *  or  *  bury '  to  have  formed  an  element  in  many  of  their 
names.  Yet  Canterbury,  Shrewsbury,  and  Salisbury  almost  exhaust  the 
list,  and  the  first  probably  bore  the  name  long  before  the  Danes 
arrived. 

But  Professor  Maitland  does  not  rest  his  hypothesis  merely  on  etymology 
and  foreign  analogy ;  he  finds  confiimation  of  it  in  the  document  called 
the  '  Burghal  Hidage,'  supposed  to  be  a  tenth-century  list  of  West-Saxon 
boroughs,  to  each  of  which  a  large  number  of  hides  are  assigned,  and 
also  in  Domesday  Book.  Comparing  the  hidage  in  the  two  records, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  roughly,  the  number  of  hides  assigned 
to  the  boroughs  of  any  particular  county  in  the  former  document  exhaust 

•  Ati^lo- Saxon  Chronicle^  A.  894.  »  Ancient  Laws,  p.  158. 

»•  EhqubhHistowcal  Rbyiew,  xi.  759,  sjj. 
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the  hidage  of  that  county.^*  From  this  and  the  Domesday  references  to 
be  presently  discussed  it  is  inferred  that  landowners  had  to  keep  a 
number  of  burgesses  in  the  shire  boroughs  proportionate  to  their  assessed 
hidage.  But  surely  the  *  Burghal  Hidage  '  need  imply  no  more  than  the 
system  which  Domesday  expressly  tells  us  was  followed  at  Chester 
when  the  walls  needed  repair :  the  sheriff  called  upon  every  hide  in  the 
county  to  furnish  a  man.  Yet  Chester  had  burgesses  who  '  belonged '  to 
outlying  manors.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  though  even  in  1086 
Chester  had  282  houses,  the  burgesses  in  question  numbered  only  thirty- 
three  and  belonged  to  three  manors  only.  At  Oxford  the  *  mural  houses  ' 
charged  with  the  repair  of  the  wall  seem  distinguished  from  those  held 
by  non-resident  magnates.  At  Worcester  from  the  first  a  scot  was  paid 
for  the  repair  of  the  wall.  As  late  as  1097  the  Chronicle  tells  of  the 
intolerable  burden  that  Rufus's  works  at  the  Tower  and  Westminster 
Hall  entailed  upon  shires  which  *  belonged  to  London  for  work.'  It 
would  appear,  then,  that  practice  varied ;  that  sometimes  residents  and 
sometimes  the  whole  county  were  rendered  responsible  for  keeping  the 
wall  in  repair.  But  what  are  we  to  make  of  those  entries  in  Domesday 
Book  which  form  a  chief  pillar  of  Professor  Maitland's  theory  ?  What 
does  the  record  mean  when  it  tells  us  that  thirty-two  burgesses  in  Cricklade 

*  belonged  *  to  eight  Wiltshire  manors  in  numbers  varying  from  one  to 
seven,  or  that  ten  manors  had  sixteen  burgesses  in  Malmesbury  ?  These 
burgesses  were  obviously  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number.  Again, 
they  are  said  to  be  worth  so  many  shillings  or  pence  to  the  manor  to 
which  they  belong.  This  at  once  suggests  that  *  belongs  *  may  have  the 
same  meaning  as  it  has  where  a  virgate  or  hide  in  a  rural  township  with 
the  \illeins,  &c.,  on  it  is  said  to  '  pertain '  to  a  distant  manor,  and  is 

•  appretiated  '  there.  In  other  words  have  we  not  here  a  case  of  proprie- 
tary or  jurisdictional  rights  of  a  profitable  nature  which  may  go  back  to 
original  ownership  in  the  township  out  of  which  the  borough  grew,  or  to 
subsequent  royal  or  other  grant  ?  This  view  is  supported  by  such  entries 
as  that  which  records  that  Earl  Roger  gave  thirty-nine  burgesses  at 
Shrewsbury  to  the  abbey,  and  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
fourteen  burgesses  in  that  city  2>^'o  excamhio  castelli  Ormer  the  priest 
had  five  burgesses  at  Pevensey,  and  ho  was  no  magnate.  In  times  when 
grants  of  profits  were  so  common,  what  more  likely  subject  of  them  than 
the  traders  of  towns  ?  ^*  It  may  be,  again,  that  a  lord  retained  rights 
over  a  villanus  who  settled  in  a  borough,  and  this  might  perhaps  explain 
why  in  some  cases  it  is  burgesses  and  in  others  houses  which  '  belong '  to 
the  rural  manor.  What  is  there  to  show  that  the  relation  between  the 
manorial  lord  and  the  burgess  had  ever  been  of  any  other  than  this 
profitable  nature  ?  That  a  military  class  should  become  mere  bourgeois 
in  two  such  stormy  centuries  as  the  tenth  and  eleventh  is  hard  to  believe. 

The  test  of  an  ancient  county  borough  in  the  eleventh  century,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Maitland,  is  the '  tenorial  heterogeneity '  which  is  the  shell 

"  But  two  of  the  closest  approximations  (p.  505)  seem  obtained  rather  arbitrarily : 
the  2,400  hides  assigned  to  Oxford  and  Wallingford  is  taken  to  be  2,400  each,  while 
the  1,800  given  to  Eshing  and  Southwark  is  supposed  to  be  the  joint  total. 

*'  It  is  not  rare  to  find  saoh  an  entry  as  this :  *  Heroldus  babet  X  bargenses  et  I 
molendina.'    Ellis,  Itidex,  ii.  447. 
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of  tbis  dead  military  system.  Such  borongba  have  a  place  to  tbemselves, 
or  at  all  events  a  place  left  forthem^  in  Domesday,  There  are  indeed,  it  i? 
admitted,  boroughs  on  both  royal  and  private  huid,  and  the  old  West- Saxon 
boroughs  do  not  fit  the  theory  so  easily  as  those  of  the  midlands.  But 
the  private  borougbs  can  be  explained  by  recent  mediatisation,  and  *in 
the  old  home  of  the  West- Saxon  king.s  there  may  well  have  been  towns 
which  had  long  ago  secured  the  name  and  peace  of  royal  l)iir^s,  though 
they  manifested  none  of  that  tenurial  heterogeneity  which  is  the  common 
mark  of  a  borough. '  But  we  have  already  seen  tbat  Calne,  though  surveyed 
as  a  royal  manor»  was  tenurially  heterogeneous  in  Professor  JIaitland'a 
sense,  for  three  of  its  forty-five  hiirgesBes  belonged  to  other  manors. 
Moreover,  the  class  of  small  royal  borougbs  in  Wessex»  which  lacked  tlie 
*  common  mark  of  a  borough/  is  sufliciently  numerous  to  impair  the 
applicability  of  his  theory  as  a  general  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
borough  life,  while  in  many  cases  which  seem  to  conform  to  it^  the 
beterogeneous  element  was  too  minute  to  constitute  a  really  sharp  dividing 
line,  though  it  might  comjiel  separate  treatment  in  Domesday.  On  the 
other  hand,  Salisbury  and  Marlborough  are  given  separate  treatment, 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  tenurially  heterogeneoua,  and 
the  former,  indeed,  had  burgesses  in  Wilton. 

Some  division  of  ownership  or  rights  is  just  what  we  should  expect  at 
important  centres  of  trade  or  local  government.  Yet  tbe  royal  burgesses 
usually  far  outnumbered  the  rest.  At  Leicester  only  forty-seven  are 
mentioned  as  appendant  to  various  manors,  though  there  seem  to  have 
been  3C5  inhabited  houses.  At  Norwich,  in  tlie  Confessor's  time,  the 
king  had  tbe  sac  and  soc  and  a  customary  rent  of  1,230  burgesses  out  of 
1,320 ;  Stigand  bad  tbe  sac,  soc^  and  commendatio  of  fifty,  and  Harold  of 
thirty-two.  This  is  an  interesting  ease,  because  it  gives  absolutely  no 
support  to  the  theory  of  a  citizen  body  recruited  from  the  various 
manors  of  the  county  ;  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Stigand's  rights  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  royal  gift,  not  inbeiited  from  some  local 
magnate.  Professor  Maitland  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  improbability 
of  the  townsmen  of  Anglo-Saxon  times  wholly  escaping  tbat  complication 
of  relations  which  he  lias  analysed  with  such  acumen  in  the  case  of  the 
liber  honw  and  the  sokeman.  Domesday  itself  (i.  12)  tells  bow  tbe 
Confessor  gave  two-thirds  of  the  burgh  of  Fordwicb  to  St.  Augustme's. 
On  what  principle  of  proportional  landed  liability  would  one  manor  of 
the  abbot  of  Ely  be  expected  to  keep  eighty  burgesses  in  Dunwicb  or 
three  arcbiepiscopal  manors  to  provide  two- thirds  of  tbe  citizens  of 
Canterbory  ?  That  the  borongb-men  of  tbe  tenth  century  bad  to  fight  we 
do  not  doubt ;  but  so  too  had  the  peasants.  We  cannot  help  expressing 
a  doubt,  in  conclusion,  whether  Professor  Maitland  is  not  too  much 
inclined  to  depreciate  the  traces  of  comnmnalism  in  tbe  Domesday 
boroughs.  When,  for  instance,  it  tells  us  of  eighty  acres  at  Canterbury 
qiiiu  icnchanl  btinjcitscs  in  aloditt  dc  rctjCj  is  it  not  rather  stniining  a 
point  to  make  *burgenses'  mean  ctitaitt  burgcb^^es?  In  such  a  ca^o  would 
not  Domesday  usually,  if  not  always,  prefix  the  number?  Tbis  point 
brings  us  back  to  what  may  be  considered  tbe  main  thesis  of  the  book,  for 
borough  coramunalism  is  hy  some  traced  back  to  tbe  commnnalism  of 
the  yilla^e  community.    But  Professor  Maitland  has  a  wbolly  different 
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explanation  of  the  origin  of  borough  institutions  to  offer,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  reduces  the  communalism  of  the  village  itself  to  very  small 
dimensions.  But  we  have  given  so  much  space  to  the  criticism  of  the 
two  great  generalisations  attempted  here,  that  we  cannot  now  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  remoter  and  wider  question,  or  analyse  as  we  should 
have  liked  to  do  the  remarkable  chapters  in  which  Professor  Maitland 
subtly  unfolds  the  complicated  and  obscure  processes  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  gradually  dimmed  the  lustre  and  impaired  the  fulness 
of  early  English  freedom  even  before  the  Norman  came  to  complete  the 
degradation  of  the  free  villager.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  forming  a  judgment,  he  seems  to  have  made  out  a  case  which 
the  supporters  of  the  *  manor  theory '  will  find  it  hard  indeed  to  meet. 
It  may  be  thought  that  if,  as  we  think,  his  explanation  of  the  Domesday 
manor  as  a  unit  of  assessment  will  not  hold  good,  the  strength  is  taken 
out  of  his  case.  On  the  contrary,  for  he  has  certainly  proved  that 
*  manerium  '  in  Domesday  often  means  something  which  cannot  be 
the  *  manor '  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  controversy.  Our 
own  view  is  that  the  term  was  far  less  precise  than  even  he  supposes. 

The  many  interesting  questions,  large  and  small,  raised  and  illuminated 
in  the  essay  on  the  *  Hide  '  must  also  bo  regretfully  left  untouched.  An 
elaborate  and  very  strong  case  is  made  out  for  the  *  large  hide,'  and  full 
and  laborious  tables  of  Domesday  statistics  and  averages  form  a  note- 
worthy contribution  to  that  gradually  accumulating  material  which  is 
slowly  rendering  the  almost  overwhelming  detail  of  the  great  *  inquisition  ' 
significant  to  the  general  historian  as  well  as  to  the  local  antiquary. 

James  Tait. 


Les   Glides  MarcJiamhs  datis  les  Pays-Bas  an  Moi/cn  Age.     Par  Her- 
man Vander  Linden.    (Gand  :  Librairie  Clemm.     1896.) 

In  this  excellent  monograph,  to  which  illustrative  documents  are 
appended,  M.  Vander  Linden  states  some  general  conclusions  as  to  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  gilds  merchant  which  may  be  deduced  from 
a  study  of  these  institutions  in  the  principal  towns  of  Flanders,  Brabant, 
and  Holland.  The  evidence  seems  to  prove  that  in  origin  the  gilds  were 
voluntary  and  private  corporations  independent  of  public  authority  ;  and 
although  in  course  of  time  many  of  them  became  closely  connected  with 
the  municipal  administration,  their  formation  may  be  attributed  entirely 
to  those  economic  conditions  which,  with  increased  opportunities  for 
commerce,  prevailed  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  General 
insecurity  forced  merchants  to  find  protection  by  forming  caravans  when 
travelling  to  markets  and  fail's  ;  identity  of  interests  would  tend  to  draw 
more  closely  together  merchants  of  the  same  party  and  the  same  place, 
who  on  their  return  home  would  bo  likely  to  strengthen  by  sociiil  union 
and  common  worship  the  spirit  of  fellowship.  While  granting  that,  at 
first  at  any  rate,  some  gilds  included  artisans,  M.  A'ander  Linden  regards  as 
untenable  Nitzsch's  general  statement  that  all  who  took  part  in  urban 
commerce  were  thus  included,  and  shows  that  at  a  very  early  period  craft 
gilds,  possessing  a  similar  organisation  together  with  complete  indepen- 
dence, are  found  in  certain  towns  alongside  the  gild  merchant.    As  lix 
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course  of  development  the  gilds  became  more  aristocratic  in  form,  the 
exclusion  of  craftsmen  became  general.  In  dealing  with  the  organisation 
of  the  gilds  during  their  existence  as  private  corporations,  much  light  is 
thrown  on  the  history  of  the  Flemish  Hanse — that  interesting  federation 
which  gradually  embraced  the  majority  of  the  Flemish  towns,  although 
these  still  retained  their  local  associations. 

During  the  course  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centurieSi 
the  exact  time  differing  considerably  in  different  districts,  the  gilds 
entered  upon  a  second  stage  of  their  history  in  connexion,  apparently, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  '  Gonseil.'  This  body  rapidly  obtained 
control  over  the  economic  administration  of  the  town,  and  made  its 
influence  felt  over  the  gilds.  These  lost  their  character  as  private 
and  independent  corporations,  and  gradually  either  disappeared  alto- 
gether, or  became  integral  parts  of  the  municipal  constitution,  sanc- 
tioned by  and  subordinated  to  the  public  authority.  The  increasing 
resistance  of  the  craftsmen  would  seem  to  have  forced  the  older  body  in 
many  cases  to  secure  a  stronger  position  by  obtaining  authoritative  con- 
firmation of  its  privileges.  M.  Yander  Linden  is  strongly  of  opinion  that 
during  the  democratic  revolution  the  artisans  aimed  not  merely  at  the 
acquisition  of  political  rights,  but  also  at  the  improvement  of  their  eco- 
nomic position — a  view  which  is  certainly  borne  out  by  the  course  of 
events  in  Brussels.  In  1803  Duke  John  II,  when  introducing  various 
democratic  reforms,  opened  the  gild  to  craftsmen  ;  and  though  the  privi- 
leges were  soon  rescinded,  and  the  ancient  aristocratic  gild  replaced  the 
new  '  gilde  commune,'  the  old  monopoly  was  somewhat  restricted  (p.  55). 

The  effect  of  the  fundamental  change  in  the  character  of  the  gild  is 
well  illustrated  from  the  history  of  St.  Omer  and  Valenciennes,  and  with 
greater  fulness  from  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  other  towns  in  Brabant.  In 
many  Flemish  towns  the  connexion  between  the  old  landed  aristocracy 
and  the  rich  traders  became  in  course  of  time  identical ;  the  gild  dis- 
appears, and  the  intermunicipal  federation  alone  survives  until  the  fif • 
teenth  century.  In  Brabant  the  gild  remained  more  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  patriciate  until  the  fourteenth  century,  and  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  the  development  of  municipal  institutions,  with  the 
origin  of  which,  however,  it  had  nothing  to  do ;  Dr.  Gross  has  established 
the  latter  fact  for  England,  and  M.  Yander  Linden  does  the  same  for  the 
Low  Countries.  There,  as  here,  the  importance  of  the  gild  merchant 
had  vanished  by  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  name  itself  is  rarely  found, 
and  then  only  in  connexion  with  a  political  body  of  second-rate  impor- 
tance. These  are  the  main  lines  on  which  an  able  and  scholarly  inves- 
tigation has  been  made,  and  its  results  cannot  but  be  useful  to  all 
students  of  the  subject.  Ellen  A.  McArthub. 


Memorials  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbey.  Edited  by  Thomas  Arnold.  Vol. 
Ill,  (London :  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.    1896.) 

The  present  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  concludes  his  collection  of 
documents  and  chronicles  relating  to  the  great  Suffolk  abbey,  is  not, 
generally  speaking,  of  epocial  importance.    The  pieces  contained  in  it  for 
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t^e  most  part  relate  only  to  local  history,  and  even  here  their  interest  is 
often  of  a  somewhat  trivial  character.  £y  far  the  most  important  are 
the  first,  which  is  a  Bury  chronicle  from  1020  to  1346,  and  the  fifth, 
which  is  a  collection  of  fifteenth  century  letters  from  the  Register  of 
Abbot  Gurteys.  The  chronicle,  except  for  a  few  notices  of  outside  events, 
is  mainly  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  abbey.  The  greater  part 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  are  included  in 
it  a  number  of  documents  relating  to  the  quarrel  of  Abbot  Draughton 
with  the  townsmen.  The  bad  state  into  which  the  abbey  fell  under  the 
weak  rule  of  William  de  Bernham  is  also  discussed  at  considerable  length ; 
the  narrative  breaks  off  in  the  midst  of  the  quarrel  between  the  abbey 
and  Bishop  Bateman  of  Norwich,  who  had  endeavoured  to  assert  his 
authority  in  correction  of  the  scandals  created  by  the  conduct  of  the 
monks.  Of  more  general  interest  are  some  of  the  letters  given  from 
Curteys's  Register  contained  in  Additional  MS.  109G.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  letter  to  the  abbot  from  Henry  VI,  in  which  the  king 
invites  Curteys  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  his  new 
college  at  Cambridge  on  Michaelmas  Day  1446,  and  announces  that  since 
through  the  prevalence  of  pestilence  he  cannot  be  present  in  person  he 
is  to  be  represented  at  the  ceremony  by  the  marquis  of  Suffolk.  Previously 
to  the  publication  of  this  letter  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  stone  was 
laid  by  Henry  himself  on  25  July.  Other  letters,  whilst  they  do  not  con- 
tain any  novel  information,  are  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  relations  of 
England  to  the  council  of  I3asle,  the  progress  of  the  French  war,  and  the 
career  of  Suffolk ;  Mr.  Arnold,  by  the  way,  is  in  error  (page  248,  note  b) 
in  describing  Suffolk  as  the  second  husband  of  Alice  Chaucer ;  her  second 
husband  was  Thomas  de  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury.  The  rest  of  the 
volume  is  made  up  of  (1)  the  collections  of  Andrew  Aston,  hosteller  of 
the  abbey  in  1426,  the  chief  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  church  of 
Woolpet,  and  the  disputed  election  of  John  Tymworth  as  abbot  in  1879. 
(2)  Extracts  from  Cambridge  Manuscripts  concerning  the  history  of  the 
abbey.  (8)  Some  versified  charters  plausibly  ascribed  to  Lydgate  by  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  remarks  that  they  are  no  worse  than  many  of  that  poet's 
other  productions.  (4)  An  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  church  by 
fire  in  1465.  (5)  A  brief  Chronicle  from  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
MS.  209,  which  gives  some  further  details  as  to  the  Franciscan  settle- 
ment at  Bury  in  the  thirteenth  century.  (6)  An  appendix  of  some  other 
pieces  relating  to  the  abbey  and  town,  including  a  life  of  St.  Edmund 
from  MS.  Tanner  15,  which  Mr.  Arnold  describes  as  substantially  identical 
with  that  in  Capgrave's  *  Nova  Legenda  Anglie.'  In  his  preface  Mr.  Arnold 
gives  an  account  of  the  later  abbots  of  St.  Edmund's.  The  index  which 
closes  the  volume  seems  to  be  full  and  accurate.         C.  L.  Eingsfobd. 

Collectanea.  Third  Series.  Edited  by  Montagu  Burrows,  M.A., 
Chichele  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Printed  for  the  Oxford  Historical  Society.  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 
1896.) 

The  Oxford  Historical  Society  and  Professor  Burrows  may  bo  congratu- 
lated on  the  high  level  both  of  interest  and  historical  value  attained.  \s^ 
the  third  volume  of  their  '  Collectanea.*    First  in  order,  and  perha.^^  '^^ 
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importance,  comes  Mr.  Blakiston's  collection  of  documents  bearing  on  the 
history  of  his  college — once  the  Oxford  college  of  the  Durham  monks, 
now  known  as  Trinity.  They  throw  much  new  light  on  the  history  of  this 
interesting  foundation,  and  include  probably  the  earliest  extant  inventory 
of  the  movables  in  a  set  of  college  rooms  (1428).  It  is  noticeable  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  windows  which  figure  among  the  movables  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  a  century  later.  On  the  other  hand  the  luxuries  of 
the  Durham  monks  included  *  awndyryns '  at  the  time  when  private 
fires  were  unknown  in  many — probably  most — college  rooms.  Mr. 
£lakiston's  researches  make  it  probable  that  the  famous  library  which 
Richard  de  Bury  intended  to  leave  the  college  never  reached  its  desti- 
nation. 

Miss  Toulmin  Smith  has  undertaken  the  useful  and  laborious 
task  of  drawing  up  a  full  abstract— in  some  cases  in  cxtenso  copies — of 
184  *  ancient  petitions '  from  Oxford  preserved  in  the  Record  Office. 
These  are  most  valuable  materials  for  history,  but  naturally  for  the  most 
part  in  the  way  of  filling  up  lacunsB  and  supplementing  documents  already 
known.  Another  contribution  of  the  same  class  is  Mr.  Furneaux's 
scholarly  edition  of  some  medieval  poems  or  occasional  verses,  the  longest 
of  them  relating  to  the  great  *  slaughter '  or  magntis  conflictus  of  1868. 
They  are  interesting,  and  occasionally  amusing  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  humour  and  the  rhythm  alike  fall  very  much  below  the  level  of 
some  modern  contributions  to  medieval  Latinity.  Mr.  Doble  prints  some 
correspondence  between  the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  the  earl  of  Abingdon 
which  throws  light  upon  the  part  taken  by  the  university  in  the  resistance 
to  Monmouth's  rising.  Mr.  S.  G.  Hamilton  tells— for  the  first  time  in  full 
— the  curious  story  of  that  very  original  character  Dr.  Richard  Newton, 
and  his  foundation  of  the  first  Hertford  College,  with  some  illustrative 
documents.  The  conversion  of  Hart  Hall  into  a  college  was  long  resisted 
by  its  landlords,  the  rector  and  fellows  of  Exeter ;  and  the  opinion  of 
the  attorney-general  hero  printed  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the 
perplexities  which  beset  Enghsh  lawyers  in  dealing  with  that  curious 
institution,  the  Oxford  Hall.  The  law  on  this,  as  on  so  many  other  matters, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  lawyers'  ignorance  of  the  real  history 
of  the  institutions  with  whose  affairs  they  were  called  upon  to  deal.  Mr. 
Hart,  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
generous  efforts  of  Charles,  Earl  Stanhope,  to  perfect  the  art  of  printing, 
and  in  particular  of  the  purchase  by  the  university  of  his  stereotyping 
process  for  the  sum  of  4,000Z.,  which  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  *  earl's  fore- 
man and  factotum,'  Andrew  Wilson.  There  are  also  illustrations  of  his 
iron  press  and  his  less  successful  *  logotype.' 

The  only  part  of  the  volume  which  calls  for  much  criticism  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Leach's  edition  of  the  list  of  books  bequeathed  to  New  College  by 
its  founder.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Leach  for  having  given  hardly  any 
notes  on  the  books — rarely  even  an  attempt  to  identify  authors  or  books 
very  inadequately  specified.  But  we  might  at  least  have  expected  that 
any  one  who  attempted  such  work  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
name  of  a  book  from  the  name  of  its  author,  especially  when  both  are  so 
familiar  as  the  *  Viaticum  '  of  Constantinus  Africanus.  Mr.  Leach's 
introduction  repeats  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  medieval 
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students  attended  masters'  lectures  because  they  could  not  afford  copies 
of  the  text,  though  many  university  statutes  expressly  require  such  copies 
to  be  brought  to  lecture.  He  marvels  *  how  with  books  at  these  prices ' 
the  ordinary  student  ever  got  books  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  they  were 
let  out  on  hire  at  fairly  moderate  rates  by  the  university  stationers. 
In  this  as  in  other  cases  Mr.  Leach's  mistakes  might  have  lieen  avoided 
by  the  use  of  very  accessible  authorities. 

The  volume  is  adorned,  besides  the  illustrations  already  mentioned, 
with  a  valuable  and  almost  contemporary  plan  of  Sedgemoor,  a  repro- 
duction of  the  earliest  print  of  Trinity  College,  and  some  collotypes  of 
seals  from  the  Durham  documents — among  them  the  seal  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Parochial  seals  are  probably  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  II.  Rashdall. 


The  last  Abbot  of  Olastonbicry  and  his  Companions,     By  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Gasquet,  D.D.     (London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  k  Co.     1895.) 

This  *  historical  sketch,*  as  he  terms  it,  exhibits  the  care  and  research 
which  mark  the  author's  various  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
English  Reformation,  and  the  other  qualities  which  have  raised  him  to 
the  head  of  the  class  of  historical  advocates  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
reader  of  this  elegant  little  volume  finds  laid  before  him  successively  the 
legendary  or  authentic  annals  of  the  great  sanctuary  of  Avalon  from  the 
oarhest  times  to  the  day  when,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  glory,  its  latest 
ruler  rose  into  his  fatal  eminence  ;  he  sees  displayed  the  exemplary 
character  and  admirable  works  of  *  good  *  Abbot  Whiting,  the  gathering 
troubles  of  his  times,  the  ignoble  and  remorseless  persecution  to  which 
ho  was  exposed,  his  cruel  martyrdom,  and  the  destruction  of  his  house. 
The  fate  of  the  great  abbey  of  Reading  follows,  with  the  complicated 
troubles  and  final  sufferings  of  Faringdon,  or  Cook,  the  last  abbot ;  and 
then  the  fall  of  Colchester,  another  Benedictine  house  of  the  first  rank, 
whose  abbot,  Marshall,  or  Beche,  furnished  in  the  !?ame  year  a  third  mitred 
victim  to  the  scaffolds  of  Henry  VIII.  *  The  last  abbot  of  Glastonbury 
and  his  companions  '  were  the  last  monks  who  illustrated  by  a  public 
death  the  miserable  story  of  the  suppression  of  monasteries. 

Dr.  Gasquet,  it  is  probable,  has  investigated  all  the  remaining  records 
of  the  life  and  death  of  these  persecuted  religious  persons.  He  has  made 
full  use  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and  of  the  modem  research, 
particularly  of  Mr.  Gairdiier's  Calendars ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  gives 
abundant  proof  of  original  inquiry.  It  may  bo  remarked,  however,  that 
in  some  parts  the  reference  to  the  works  of  others,  which  was  to  be 
expected,  has  not  been  made.  For  instance,  Burnet  and  Strype  have 
each  given  one  of  two  letters  concerning  a  sharp  contention  between 
Cromwell  and  Shaxton  about  a  readership  in  Reading  Abbey ;  Dr. 
Gasquet  has  made  full  use  of  these  sources,  and  supplements  them  out  of 
Mr.  Gairdner's  Calendar  ;  he  refers  to  Mr.  Gairdner,  but  not  to  Burnet  or 
Strype.  I  myself  have  given  an  account  of  the  same  affair,  and  have 
pointed  out  that  the  readership  in  question  was  most  probably  first 
started  in  accordance  ^nth  one  of  Henry's  injunctions  to  the  religious 
bouses.    Surely  this  is  an  important  point ;  but  it  is  not  noticed  in  Dx« 
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Gusquet*s  minute  narrative,  the  reader  of  which  would  suppose  that  this 
readership  or  lecture  in  divinity  was  among  the  original  institutions  of 
the  abbey.  ^ 

Dr.  Gasquet  gives  a  good  and  accurate  account  of  the  vile  process  of 
the  reduction  of  the  monasteries ;  of  the  action  of  the  verbal  treason 
laws  of  Henry,  in  which  the  realm  was  the  accomplice  of  the  king ;  and 
of  the  arts  of  Cromwell  in  the  conspicuous  instance  of  these  great  abbeys^. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  deep  indignation  in  perusing  such  a  tissue  of 
injustice  and  cruelty ;  not  to  admire  the  three  prelates  and  their  humbler 
adherents,  who  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  with  rehgious  patience  and 
dignity.  We  cannot  begrudge  them  the  title  of  martyr,  although  this  is 
not  strictly  applicable  to  persons  who  were  tried  by  jury  (though  in  sham 
and  pretence)  and  executed  without  opportunity  of  recantation,  and  who 
would  have  been  executed  after  sentence  in  any  case.  It  is  to  be  said  that 
there  is  some  want  of  clearness  in  Dr.  Gasquct*s  statement  of  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  their  death,  and  the  charges  brought  against  them.  Thero 
are  two  versions  of  this  in  history :  the  one,  that  they  died  for  the  same 
cause  as  More  and  Fisher,  the  maintenance  of  the  papal  primacy  and  juris- 
diction ;  the  other,  that  they  were  executed  for  treasonable  practices  and 
concealment  of  goods.  Sanders  {De  Schism,  p.  185,  ed.  1628)  intimates  the 
former,  mistakenly  alleging  that  they  perished  rather  than  sign  one  of  the 
infamoud  ready-made  drafts  of  surrender  that  were  offered  to  the  reUgious 
houses  by  Henry's  visitors.  Burnet  rebukes  *  the  impudence  of  Sanders,' 
and  puts  forth  the  other  version,  remarking  that,  so  far  from  dying  in  the 
same  cause  as  More  and  Fisher,  the  three  abbots  had  subscribed  td 
Supreme  Head  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  which  was  undoubtedly  true,  and  is 
admitted  by  all.  Collier  follows  Sanders  with  some  caution,  and  rebukes 
Burnet,  though  inconclusively.  Dr.  Gasquet  seems  desirous  to  suggest 
the  former  version,  and  quotes  Collier  at  full  length.  He  says  that  *  it 
was  the  thorny  questions  which  surrounded  the  divorce,  the  subject  all 
perilous  of  treason,  which  brought  him  (Whiting)  at  last,  as  it  brought 
them  (More  and  Fisher)  first,  to  the  scaffold '  (p.  95).  The  *  thorny 
questions'  were  the  papal  claims.  He  gives  the  specific  charges  laid 
against  them,  so  far  as  they  are  known  ;  but  seems  to  shrink  from  quoting 
in  full  the  blimt  letters  of  Henry's  agents  on  the  whole  business.  Thus 
the  important  letter  of  John  (whom  he  calls  Nicolas)  Fitzjames  (Wright, 
64),  on  the  articles  ministered  to  the  convent  of  Glastonbury,  is  not  half 
quoted.  Where  the  commissioners  inform  Cromwell  (Wright,  257)  that 
they  had  found  out  that  the  abbot  and  the  two  monks  that  were  treasurers 
had  '  embezzled  and  stolen '  as  much  plate  and  ornaments  as  would  '  have 
begun  a  new  abbey,*  the  passage  appears  thus  :  *  They  could  not  tell  him  how 
much  they  had  so  far  discovered,  but  it  was  sufiicient,  they  thought,  to  have 
begun  a  new  abbey '  (p.  92).  Dr.  Gasquet  holds  that  there  was  no  trial  held 
of  the  abbot  at  Wells,  but  that  the  sentence  previously  passed  on  him  and  his 
two  companions  in  London  was  merely  puWished  to  the  jury  there  (p.  112). 
He  may  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  it  does  not  strengthen  his  position,  in 
referring,  as  he  does  twice,  to  Russell's  letter  from  Wells,  to  have  omitted 
to  mention  his  assertion  that  *  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  arraigned 

>  I  am  not  making  here  any  personal  complaint,  for  which  I  should  have  no 
Jn  this  book  Dr.  Gasquet  has  scrupulously  referred  to  me,  whenever  necessaiy. 
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at  Wells  (Wright,  260).  He  omits  aJso  that  the  commissioners  reported 
that  the  monks  were  *  very  glad  to  depart/  and  thankful  for  their  pensions 
(Wright,  298),  though  this  gladness  might  argue  the  creditable  strictness 
of  the  abbot's  government.  Another  curious  omission  is  in  Dr.  Gasquet*s 
account  of  the  act  81  H.  8, 18,  for  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  He  says 
that  it  contains  *  an  ominous  parenthesis/  which  '  did  not  find  its  way  into 
the  act  unawares,'  a  parenthesis  concerning  such  religious  houses  *  as 
shall  happen  to  come  to  the  king's  highness  by  attainder  or  attainders 
of  treason ; '  and  that  it  was  under  this  malignant  and  sagacious  clause 
that  the  abbots  were  caught.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  what  the  clause  is. 
It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  provision  that  monastic  possessions  forfeited  by 
attainder  should  not  go  to  the  court  of  augmentations,  like  voluntary 
surrenders ;  and  the  reason  of  its  insertion,  as  £umet  says,  was  that  for- 
feitures by  attainder  belonged  to  the  Exchequer.  It  is  probable  enough, 
however,  that  attainders  were  expected.  There  had  been  one  or  two 
among  the  rehgious  heads  before  this  act  was  passed. 

Dr.  Gasquet  tells  the  story  of  the  three  abbots  with  great  strength 
of  epithet  whether  in  extolling  their  virtues  and  the  beauties  of  the  old 
system  or  in  denouncing  their  traducers  and  destroyers.  But  perhaps  he 
scarcely  makes  a  proportionate  impression.  There  are  not  those  strokes 
that  move  the  imagination.  Not  enough  is  left  to  the  reader.  The 
epithet  is  always  there,  ready  supplied;  and  it  is  too  often  the  same 
epithet.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  word  vcficrable  appUed  to  Abbot 
Whiting.  Within  a  few  pages  we  have  *  the  venerable  abbot,'  '  a  vene- 
rated and  honoured  guest,'  *  the  venerable  man,'  *  the  venerable  man,' 
'  the  venerable  abbot,'  '  his  venerable  limbs,'  '  the  venerable  abbot,'  '  the 
venerable  head.'  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  overcharge  with  epithets : 
to  write,  for  instance,  *  noble  martyrs '  where  martyrs  would  do.  And 
this  tendency  is  increased  by  the  bias  of  the  work ;  for  the  work  has  a 
strong  apologetic  bias  which  puts  the  author  in  an  unfortunate  position 
as  an  historian.  For  instance,  a  spital  cannot  be  mentioned  without  being 
called  a  '  lowly  spital ; '  a  scrutiny  into  a  person's  former  life  must  be  a 
*  lengthy  and  strict  scrutiny,'  because  it  was  conducted  under  the  old 
system  ;  a  blessing  cannot  be  pronounced  at  the  end  of  a  service  unless 
it  be  '  the  solemn  blessing ; '  the  two  monks  who  were  deputed  to  Wolsey 
in  London  in  the  business  of  Whiting's  election  cannot  simply  return  to 
their  abbey,  they  *  returned  at  once '  (p.  88).  As  to  this  last  point,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  record  to  mark  particular  despatch  in  the  monks; 
Wolsey  elected  Whiting  on  8  March,  and  they  reached  home  on  8  March, 
the  distance  being,  according  to  Marillac,  120  miles.  The  same  bias  la 
discoverable  in  the  larger  features.  It  leads  to  the  offering  of  conjectures 
or  remote  explanations  to  account  for  unpleasant  facts.  For  instance,  the 
reason  why  Abbot  Whiting  made  no  opposition  to  Henry's  wishes  when 
the  country  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  civil  war  on  account  of  the  violent 
measures  of  the  revolution  may  have  been  that  in  youth  he  had  witnessed 
the  wars  of  the  Roses.  The  reason  why  there  was  no  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace  in  Somerset  may  have  been  that  Somerset  had  seen  enough  of 
armies  forty  years  before  in  the  days  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  The  reason 
why  More,  Fisher,  and  a  few  Carthusians  and  Observants  alone  resisted 
Henry's  Supreme  Headship  from  the  beginning,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the 
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vast  army  of  regulars  capitulated  at  the  first  summons,  may  have  been  that 
at  that  date  the  possibiUty  of  a  final  separation  from  Eome  must  have 
seemed  incredible  to  most  men,  and  it  was  thought  that  Henry  would 
soon  return  from  a  momentary  aberration  to  a  better  mind.  The  reason 
why  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  improperly  elected  an  abbot  without 
obtaining  the  usual  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  may  have 
been  ignorance  of  the  right  way  of  proceeding,  because  of  the  length  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  an  election  had  been  held.  The  reason  why 
some  monks  delated  their  superiors  was  the  encouragement  given  to  tale- 
bearing at  the  time.  This  is  not  healthy  history ;  things  should  stand 
for  themselves.  The  author,  in  fact,  is  heavily  burdened  with  the  enor- 
xnous  hypothesis  which  he  writes  to  maintain.  By  virtue  of  his  his- 
torical instinct  he  keeps  it  out  of  sight  as  far  as  he  can ;  but  still 
it  is  there.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  bias  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  gives 
rise  to  several  distressingly  unhistorical  phrases;  as,  'this  new  royal 
supremacy,'  '  Protestant  bishop,'  '  the  Catholic  religion  at  that  time  being 
attacked  by  the  new  heresies  springing  up  on  all  sides,*  '  the  church  in 
England.'     It  makes  the  writing  plaintive  in  tone. 

It  is  also  the  cause  of  a  peculiarity  that  has  been  sometimes  remarked 
in  books  of  this  kind :  the  citing  of  the  official  language  of  compUment  or 
commendation,  as  if  it  had  a  particular  personal  reference  or  fitness.  Dr. 
Gasquet  lays  stress  on  the  language  of  Wolsey's  commission  on  Whiting's 
election:  that  *the  document  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Whiting,' 
describing  him  as  *  an  upright  and  religious  monk,  a  provident  and  discreet 
man,  and  a  priest  commendable  for  his  life,  virtues,  and  learning  ; '  and 
affirming  that  *  he  had  shown  himself  watchful  and  circumspect  in  both 
spirituals  and  temporals,  and  had  proved  that  he  possessed  ability  and 
determination  to  uphold  the  rights  of  his  monastery  *  (p.  88).  For  this 
he  refers  to  Heame's  Ada7)i  de  Domerhum,  where,  indeed,  we  find  Whiting 
described  B.3  probuvi  ct  religiosum  viriim—viriim  providmn  et  discrettim, 
morihus  et  scientia  commendahilcm — in  spiritualibics  et  temporalibm  cir- 
cumspectuiriy  scientem  et  valentem  iura  et  Ubertates  conservare  et  tucri.  But 
then  in  the  same  volume  we  find  Walter  More,  who  was  elected  abbot  in 
1456,  described  in  a  similar  instrument  as  virum  providum  et  discretum, 
literariLin  scientia,  vita  et  moribus  merito  commcndandum — in  spiritu,- 
alibus  et  temporalibus  plurimiun  circumspectumf  valentem  et  scientem 
jura  predict  i  monaster  ii  defenderc  et  tueri  (Hearne's  Adam  de  Domerham, 
141).  We  have,  however,  to  thank  Dr.  Gasquet  for  his  interesting  study. 
The  only  contemporary  illustration  that  he  has  missed,  so  far  as  I  know, 
of  the  ignominious  obscurity  in  which  Henry  and  Cromwell  sought  to 
wrap  the  doom  of  Whiting,  is  the  strange  assertion  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador, Marillac,  a  fortnight  after  the  executions,  that  he  could  learn  no 
particulars  of  the  charge  against  him  and  Faringdon  of  Reading,  except 
that  it  was  *  the  relics  of  the  late  marquis  :  *  whatever  he  may  mean.^  The 
venerable  abbot,  after  being  arraigned  at  Wells  as  a  thief  who  had  robbed 
his  own  church,  seems  to  have  been  shovelled  up  as  much  as  possible 
into  silence  or  unintelligible  rubbish. 

2  i  je  n'ay  peu  entendre  aucune  particularite  de  ce  dont  ilz  estoient  chargez,  sinon 
qn'on  dist  que  c'estoient  les  reliques  du  feu  railord  marquis.'  -  Corrcsp,  Politique  ed» 
by  Kaulek,  p.  144  ;  referred  to  by  Gairdner,  Letters  and  Vapers,  xiv.  pt.  1,  p.  214. 
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I  notice  that  Dr.  Gasquet  is  one  of  those  who  spell  the  name  of 
Nicolas  Sanders  without  the  final  s.  Can  anything  be  settled  about  that  ? 
So  far  as  I  know,  this  way  of  spelling  the  name  came  in  recently  through 
the  person  who  translated  the  De  Schismate  of  Sanders  out  of  Latin  into 
English.  No  doubt  his  Latin  name  is  Sanderus  ;  but  does  it  follow  that  he 
was  Sander,  not  Sanders  ?  Shall  Reynolds  be  Eeynold,  because  in  Latin 
he  is  Beynoldus  ?  The  name  was  entered  at  New  College  as  Saunders 
(Foster's  *  Alumni  Oxon'),  R.  W.  Dixon. 


Verhaftung  und  Gefangenschaft  des  Landgrafen  Philipp  vonEesse7i{i5il-- 
1560).  Von  Dk.  Gustav  Tukba.  (Wien :  in  Commission  bei  Carl 
Gerold's  Sohn.    1896.) 

Dr.  Turba  has  taken  advantage  of  the  discovery  in  the  Vienna  Court 
Library  of  two  important  documents  bearing  upon  the  captivity  of  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse  to  revise  and  rewrite  his  essay 
on  the  circumstances  of  their  arrest  and  imprisonment,  which  was  briefly 
noticed  in  an  earlier  volume  of  this  Review  (vol.  x.  p.  160).  He  has 
made  it  clearer  than  ever  that  the  two  princes  who  had  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  inducing  the  landgrave  Philip  to  put  his  head  into  the 
lion's  mouth,  on  their  personal  guarantee  that  it  should  not  close  upon 
him,  had  reckoned — without  the  lion.  In  point  of  fact  the  whole  of 
these  transactions  form  a  curious  and  not  very  creditable  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  empire.  To  begin  with,  in  the  Witten- 
berg capitulation,  to  which  John  Frederick  owed  his  life,  and  Maurice  his 
electoral  hat,  there  was  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  captivity  of  the 
former  was  to  be  perpetual,  though  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
understanding  to  that  effect.  Again,  in  the  supplementary  articles  drawn 
up  by  the  elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  and  Duke  Maurice  (then  on  the 
eve  of  his  being  created  elector)  of  Saxony,  with  the  purpose  of  securing 
Philip  of  Hesse  against  a  doom  of  equal  severity,  there  was  not  a  word  to 
protect  him  against  detention  by  way  of  precaution  ;  and  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  case  in  all  its  bearings  exonerates  the  emperor  from  any 
suspicion  of  having  played  fast  and  loose  on  the  subject  with  the  two 
princes,  who  as  a  matter  of  fact  afterwards  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
declared  that '  the  mistake  had  been  their  own/  Landgrave  Philip,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  so  entirely  taken  by  surprise  on  his  arrest  that  for  a 
time  he  declined  to  accompany  Alva  and  his  troops  on  their  departure 
from  Halle,  asserting  that  he  would  prefer  being  put  in  fetters  to  following 
his  own  free  will,  so  as  to  be  thought  by  the  world  fool  enough  to  have 
run  the  hazard  of  his  freedom.  The  mistake  of  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  of  PhiUp^s  son-in-law  Maurice  was,  however,  committed  bona 
fide,  which  is  not  so  inexpUcable  as  it  might  appear.  King  Ferdinand 
himself,  whose  loyalty  of  soul  was  unimpeachable,  had  advised  his  brother 
to  dispense,  if  possible,  with  the  arrest  of  the  landgrave,  and  even  when 
pressed  for  a  decisive  opinion  had  recommended  what  amounted  to  a 
merely  temporary  detention. 

The  landgrave  had  paid  his  fine  or  ransom,  and  two  at  least  of  his 
fortresses  were  in  process  of  demolition,  before  his  outlawry  was  revoked, 
but  he  still  remained  a  prisoner.    Towards  tbo  close  of  the  ^^^kl'^'^ 
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exi>l[iiiatioii  of  tlm  circumstances  of  his  arrest  given  to  the  diet  at  Augs- 
burg assumed  an  almost  academical  cliaracter,  when  the  rDisunderstanding 
was  by  the  two  electors  (Maurice  was  now  in  possession)  attribnted  to  the 
use  in  the  sui>plenientary  articles  of  the  German  language,  ^Yhit4l  had 
proved  not  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  imperial  councillors.  Supplications 
from  various  quarters  ensued,  hut  before  long  the  agitation  engendered 
by  the  Interim  began  to  suggest  bolder  methods  of  puttuig  an  end  to  the 
captivity.  It  Avas  on  12  Feb.  1550  that,  after  once  more  consulting  King 
Ferdinand,  and  this  Lime  being  decisively  advised  by  him  against  libe- 
rating the  landgrave,  the  emperor,  without  acquainting  his  brother  or 
giving  any  publicity  to  his  action,  caused  two  patents  to  be  drawn  up, 
fixing  the  duration  of  the  captivity  of  -John  Frederick  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life  and  that  of  Landgrave  Philip  for  fifteen  {in  the  original 
draft  it  had  been  ten)  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent*  These  are  the 
documents  of  which  Dr.  Turba  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover, 
at  Vienna,  the  copies  pnnted  as  an  appendix  to  his  present  pubhcation. 
As  for  Ijandgrave  Phihp,  who  survived  to  15(J7,  he  never  had  cognisance 
of  tho  fact  that  he  bad  been  formally  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment 
which  was  to  have  endured  till  15G.1.  The  course  of  events  had  set  him 
free  as  far  back  as  1552,  in  some  respects  at  least,  as  the  later  years  of 
his  reign  were  to  show,  a  sobered  politician. 

A,  W.  Ward. 


Archives  ou  Correspondance  hUdiie  dc  la  Maison  d' Orange-Nassau, 
Supplement  au  Ee^iieil  de  M^  G.  Groen  van  Prinsterer.  La  Corves- 
2)ondance  du  Pmtce  GiiiUmtvia  d' Orange  avec  Jacques  de  Wes^nheke* 
Publice  par  J,  F.  van  Someken.     (Utrecht :  Kern  ink  et  fits.     1890.) 

This  supplement  to  the  *  Archives  de  la  Maison  d^Orange-Nassau  *  fills  in 
an  important  gap  in  onr  knowledge  of  a  critical  period.  It  fiirnishea 
fresh  materials  of  a  particularly  interostmg  kmd  for  wnting  the  inner 
history  of  the  two  gloomy  years  1570-71,  when  the  fortunes  of  William 
of  Orange  and  of  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 
The  first  armed  enterprise  of  William  on  behalf  of  his  oppressed  country- 
men had  collapsed  in  utter  and  ignominious  failure.  Unable  to  contend 
against  the  masterly  tactics  of  Alva,  he  had  been  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  frontier  of  France,  to  disband  his  forces,  and  finally  to  retire  a 
penniless  exile  to  Gennany,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Dillenburg.  The  indomitable  spirit  of  William^  however,  was  far  from 
broken,  and,  as  the  present  publication  shows,  despite  his  almost 
desperate  situation  he  never  lost  hope,  but  was  ceaselessly  engaged  in 
preparations  for  renewing  the  struggle. 

There  is  a  special  interest  to  English  students  about  the  collection 
of  letters  and  documents,  115  in  oil,  printed  in  this  volume,  from  the 
fact  that  with  a  single  exception  they  were  found  in  thii  country,  the 
majority  being  in  the  British  Museum,'  the  rest  in  the  Bodleian  llbraiy.^ 
Of  these  02  are  from  the  liand  of  William  himself,  and  almost  all 
addressed  to  Jacob  van  Wesenbeke.   This  ^Vesenbeke,  who  was  a  merchant 

1  Cotton  MSS.  Galba,  c*  iv, 
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and  sometime  pensionary  of  Antwerp,  was  throiighout  the  years  1570-71 
the  prince's  most  confidential  agent  in  the  Netherlandsp  energetically 
engaged  in  strenuous  clYorti^  to  raise  money,  in  going  about  from  place  to 
place  forming  plana  of  future  action,  testing  the  dispositions  of  leading 
citizens,  and  keeping  liis  cliief  wgU  in  touch  with  all  tliat  was  going  on  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  When  it  is  seen  that  ^L  tiroen  van 
Prinsterer  in  bis  *  Archives'  only  gives  sixteen  letters  dated  1570  and 
live  dated  1571,  whereas  in  the  volume  under  review  we  find  eighty-seven 
belonging  to  1570  and  twenty  to  1571,  and  further  that  M.  Gachard  in 
his  *  Correspondance  de  Guillaume  lo  Taciturne  '  confines  himself  wholly  to 
the  prince's  correspondence  with  foreign  courts,  diplomatists,  or  great 
personages,  it  is  manifest  that  M.  van  Bomeren  has  here  opened  out  an 
altogether  new  storehouse  of  information  hearing  upon  these  years  of 
patient  secret  preparation  spent  by  Wilham  at  Dillenburg. 

A  perusal  of  these  letters  leaves  the  mind  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  but  for  William  of  Orange  the  northern  Netherlands  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  southern*  All  evidence  concurs  in  showing 
that  in  1570  the  revolutionary  party  were  cowed  by  the  resolute 
policy  of  Alva,  and,  disheartent'd  by  failure  and  cruel  repression,  were 
in  no  disposition  to  ran  ncotlless  risks  in  the  future.  It  was  in  vain 
the  prince  begged  for  money  as  a  preliminary  to  raising  another  expe- 
ditionary force*  and  pleaded  bis  absolute  lack  of  means  and  inability 
to  do  anything  before  be  had  received  funds.  He  always  met  with  a  steady 
refusal.  The  promise  was  made  that  contributions  should  be  raised,  but  no 
payments  were  to  be  made  until  William  had  actually  taken  the  field  with 
a  sufficient  army.  So  matters  wtre  at  a  deadlock,  and,  as  is  now  well 
known,  at  a  deadlock  they  would  iiave  remained  but  for  the  timely  loan 
of  10,000  0.,  which  on  12  May  1572  Arend  van  Dorp  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment ventured  to  place  in  the  prince*s  hands.^  Everywhere  throughout 
these  letters  rims  the  same  dismal  complaint  of  lack  of  means.  Thus  on 
80  Oct.  1570  (p*  100)  Wilham  writes  to  Wesenbeke,  II  eU  impossible  quo 
pour  ce  temps  -  Id  je  puisse  avoir  ung  homtm  pf^'^^t  n' ay  ant  Varfjent^  and 
further  on  in  the  same  letter  (p,  101), 

car  ii^estant  cecy  jeu  d'enflEans,  et  o'ayant  k  fatre  il  si  petit  ennemi  ipi'il  le 
faille  aucunement  conteranert  il  me  aamblo  encoires  que  debvons  tout  cecy  bien 
peser  devant  que  rencomracncber  par  lea  raisons  sugdits,  puisque  on  ne  iHHilfc 
eticeii'es  estre  asseurd^  do  la  moindre  aorame  du  monde  d'argent. 

In  another  letter  to  Wesenheke  (^  Jan,  1571,  pp.  228-4)  such  is 
William^s  single-minded  eagerness  to  help  those  who  were  so  unwilling  or 
so  suspicious  as  not  to  trust  bim  with  the  means  for  bringing  them  succour 
that  he  even  ofi'ers  to  allow  the  contributory  towns  to  send  commissioners  to 
see  that  their  money  shall  be  rightly  spent : 

D*aidtropart  couinie  jo  ne  cease  d*cxcogiter  tons  ks  meillours  inoyeus  quo  jo 
ne  puis  ftdviBcr  sei-vir  il  Fad  vantage  de  k  gJoir©  de  Dion,  lien  ot  liberty  de  oe 
poure  peuplc  tant  oppress*'-,  j'ay  pcnsti  que  ai  ccs  villcs  ont  le  dt-eir  kj  grand  & 
leur  dclivrancc  uotume  ilz  en  fuiil  hi  deiiiou»tration,  quelles  regardossent  dt 
8*eulreaccorder,  et  de  fiirnir  eulre  eUos  par  onsfuuble  quelque  somme  de  deniers 
pour  rentretenement  de  quelques  trois  ou  quatremillo  chovaiilxot  de  Tetifantene 

•  Bruteni  en  onuUgegevcn  Htuhhm  van  Jojiklic^r  Arend  van  Z)a»2%  txsisft.^sss%, 
pp.  xxxiv-xxxvi. 
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k  I'advenant,  et  ce  pour  ung  an,  ou  an  et  demy,  ce  que  facillement  se  pourra 
faire  moyennant  la  somme  de  huyct  ou  neuf  mille  florins  par  an,  et  je  leur 
pourray  par  ce  moien  tenir  lesdis  gens  tousjours  prestz  pour  A.  toutes  occasions 
qui  se  poinront  presenter  tant  plustost  les  venir  secourir  et  avecq  Tayde  de 
Dieu  les  tirer  hors  ces  mis6res  et  servitude.  Parquoy  ferez  bien  d*y  adviser 
ung  peu  de  prez,  et  regarder  avecq  aultres  que  vous  trouverez  confidens,  quel 
moien  on  pourroit  ^  cela  tenir,  me  [mandant  ?]  par  apr^s  de  Tapparence  que 
vous  y  trouverez,  bien  entendu  toutes  fois  que  ladicte  somme  de  viij*  ou  ix  mill 
florins  ne  seroit  point  poiir  les  iedie  marcher,  mais  seullement  pour  les  tenir 
prestz  et  appercheuz  pour  ^  toutes  occasions  qui  se  pourroient  presenter  les 
avoir  tant  plus  seiirement  et  secr^tement  A.  la  main.  Et  ou  ilz  poinroient  avoir 
aucune  suspition  que  je  me  vouldroys  ayder  dudit  argent  pour  mon  particulier, 
je  seray  content  que  eulx  deputent  quelques  conmiissaires  x>our  par  eulx  estre 
faictz  les  payements  d  ceulx  que  j*auray  en  retenue. 

And  again  later  still  (11  May  1571,  p.  248)  with  a  touch  of  reproachful  re- 
signation he  replies  to  his  agent's  good  tidings  as  to  the  feeling  in  Holland — 

J'entendspar  vostredicte  lettreassez  I'alt^ration  qui  est  par  toute  la  HoUande 
et  ailleurs  centre  le  due  d*Alve  et  aultres  Espagnols,  mais  tant  et  si  longuement 
qu'ilz  ne  vuellent  monstrer  aultres  effectz  pour  leur  d^livrance  la  seule  volunt^ 
ne  nous  peult  aider.  . 

These  letters  farther  illustrate  a  fact  already  tolerably  well  demon- 
strated by  published  records  of  the  time,  that  the  primary  cause  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands  was  political  rather  than  religious.  The  demand 
of  Alva  for  the  tenth  penny  and  his  other  exactions,  and  his  infringe- 
ments of  estabUshed  rights  and  privileges,  aroused  far  more  discontent 
than  his  severity  towards  heretics.  Even  after  the  uprising  of  1672, 
when  the  movement  assumed  a  more  distinctively  Calvinist  character,  it 
mast  be  remembered  that  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
revolted  provinces  remained  catholic,  and  that  the  prince  himself  was 
always  in  favour  of  religious  toleration.  William  was  doubtless  in  no 
small  degree  impelled  to  play  the  part  he  did  from  reUgious  conviction, 
but  even  he,  when  recounting  to  Wesenbeke  (12  Sept.  1570)  the  variouH 
acts  of  the  tyrant  that  called  for  resistance,  makes  no  special  mention  of 
the  religious  question.     His  words  are — 

Je  n'ay  volu  faillir  d  mon  debvoir  les  exhorter  tous  gen^ralement  et  prier  qu'ilx 
veuillent  prendre  le  faict  d  ceur  et  en  temps  obvier  et  r^sister  k  ceste  mis^re  et 
tirannie  avant  que  le  tirant  se  puisse  ancores  plus  remforcer  tant  par  Erection  de 
citadelles,  remforcements  de  gens  de  guerre  estrangiers,  sasissement  des  biens 
des  Estats  que  de  particuliers,  novelles  impositions  et  tailles  que  aultres 
opressions  et  moiens  qu'il  trouverat  journellement. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  further  detail  to  show  the  value  of 
this  correspondence.  During  the  two  years  of  anxious  waiting  at 
Dillenburg  constant  communications  were  passing  to  and  fro  between  the 
liberator  and  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  various  towns  of  the  north, 
and  at  different  times  plans  were  laid  for  surprising  and  getting  posses- 
sion of  Deventcr,  Zutphen,  Brill,  Hoom,  Campen,  Enkhuizen,  Loevestein, 
Eotterdam,  and  other  places,  though,  as  the  letters  show,  failure  continued 
to  be  written  on  all  the  prince's  schemes  and  efforts,  only  the  rarest 
gleams  of  good  fortune  relieving  the  persistent  gloom. 

Some  thirty  letters  out  of  this  Wesenbeke  correspondence  had  been 
already  published  by  M.  Kervyn  van  Lettenhove  in  hi§  'Documents 
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in^dits  relatifs  k  THistoire  du  XVI®  Sitele ;  *  they  have  been  reprinted 
here  partly  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  partly  because  in  several  in- 
stances the  text  as  it  stood  in  the  *  Documents  in^dits '  was  found  by 
M.  van  Someren  to  need  revision  and  correction.  A  curious  instance  of 
this  may  be  found  in  a  letter  dated  22  Aug.  1570  (p.  71).  The  prince, 
in  sending  through  Wesenbeke  their  commission  to  the  sieurs  de  Druynen 
and  de  Snoey,  and  wishing  them  good  success,  enjoins  that  they  are  to 
use  all  discretion  and  prevision  possible,  vienantz  la  prinse  en  lieu  seure  d 
ce  qtce  les  marchans  ou  aultres  n'y  mettent  les  mains  dessus.  Kervyn 
here  reads  princesse  instead  of  prinse,  and  in  a  note  he  gives  the  ex- 
planation that  the  *  princess  *  here  spoken  of  must  be  Anne  of  Austria,  the 
bride  of  Philip,  a  mistake  which  he  repeats  in  another  work  (*Les 
Huguenots  et  les  Gueux,'  ii.  242-8) : — 

La  jeune  archiduchesse  d'Autriche  est  attendue  A  Nimegue.  II  ne  8*agit  de  rien 
moins  que  de  Tenlever  si  son  escorte  est  peu  nombreuse.  Le  prince  d'Orange 
a  recommand^  qu*on  la  conduise  en  lieu  stir  et  qu'elle  ne  tombe  pas  entre  les 
mains  des  marchands  :  il  la  consid^re  surtout  comme  im  gage,  et  sans  doute  & 
ses  yeux  elle  doit  r^pondre  de  la  d^livrance  du  comte  du  Buren. 

Well  may  the  writer  add  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  secret 
instructions  to  Wesenbeke  with  the  order  that  William  issued  a  few  days 
after  bidding  his  adherent  to  treat  with  respect  the  vessel  bearing  the 
young  queen  of  Spain  and  to  allow  it  to  pass.  Possibly  there  may  be 
errors  of  a  similar  character  in  M.  van  Someren*s  collations  of  these  letters, 
though  it  is  evident  that  great  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy. 
Each  letter  in  this  volume  has  a  descriptive  heading,  followed  by  full 
references  to  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Library  Catalogues, 
accompanied  by  the  date.  There  is  also  an  index  to  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  mentioned  in  the  book.  Geobor  Edmundbon. 


The  ArcJqyriest  Controversy.  Documents  relatiiuj  to  tlie  dissensiom  of  the 
lloinan  Catholic  Clergy,  1697-1602.  Edited  from  the  Petyt  M8S. 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  by  Thomas  Graves  Law,  Librarian  to  the  Signet 
Library,  Edinburgh.    (London :  Camden  Society.     189G.) 

When  Mr.  Law  published  his  memorable  volume  in  1889,  containing  an 
*  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Conflicts  between  Jesuits  and  Seculars  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,*  he  wellnigh  exhausted  his  subject ;  but  while 
this  book  was  passing  through  the  press  the  eleventh  report  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  made  known  the  existence  of  the 
valuable  documents  in  the  Middle  Temple  Library  which  go  by  the 
name  of  the  Petyt  MSS.  It  must  have  been  vexatious  to  so  careful  and 
thorough  a  student  as  Mr.  Law  to  find  that  be  had  overlooked,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  much  curious  supplementary  matter,  affording 
an  abundance  of  illustration  to  what  he  had  himself  collected  and  made 
good  use  of.  The  letters  and  papers  to  be  found  in  this  volume  form  the 
first  instalment  of  selections  from  the  Petyt  MSS.  and  have  very  properly 
been  issued  by  the  Camden  Society.  They  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
pleasant  reading.  Letters  written  by  polemics  and  partisans  who  have 
worked  themselves  up  to  fever  heat  in  the  furnace  of  affliction  and 
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under  a  keen  sense  of  wrong  on  the  one  part,  while  a  fierce  passion 
of  zeal  for  domination  was  provoking  the  other  side  to  violence  of 
language  and  something  more  on  the  other — such  letters  never  are 
pleasant  reading.  The  history  of  this  little  warfare  nevertheless  is 
eminently  suggestive.  While  the  Boman  priests  were  still  liable  to 
be  barbarously  slaughtered  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
—  though  the  very  ferocity  and  detestable  cruelty  of  that  law  had 
horrified  the  feeble  conscience  of  the  nation  too  much  to  allow  of 
the  ghastly  penalties  continuing  to  be  enforced — here  were  the  members 
of  the  Boman  communion  in  England  divided  into  two  camps  as 
fiercely  opposed  to  one  another  as  any  Jews  and  Samaritans  could 
have  been  in  the  old  days.  And  yet  so  secretly  was  the  leaven  of  schism 
working  among  the  recusants  lay  and  clerical,  a^d  so  well  did  they 
keep  their  secrets  to  themselves,  that  even  men  in  high  position  in 
church  and  state  knew  astonishingly  little  about  it.  The  unspeakable 
ruffian  TopcMe  fell  into  disgrace  about  1596,  and  the  persecution 
appears  to  have  abated  from  that  time.  The  queen  and  Cecil  left  the 
Bomanists  very  much  to  their  own  devices,  keeping  the  priests  in  prison 
but  winking  at  the  large  collections  that  were  made  for  their  support  all 
over  the  country. 

How  the  *  schism '  began ;  how  actually  from  the  imprisoned  priests 
appeals  were  formally  made  to  Bome ;  how  the  Jesuits  under  the 
influence  of  Parsons  were  stirring  heaven  and  earth  to  dominate  over 
the  secular  priests  who  had  no  sort  of  organisation ;  how  resolutely, 
though  not  without  a  certain  vulgarity  of  recrimination,  these  latter 
fought  the  battle  of  the  books  and  protests  and  statements  and  memorials  ; 
how  they  were  worsted  and  humiliated  at  first ;  how  they  achieved  a 
certain  sort  of  triumph  at  last ;  how  Rome  sent  briefs  to  them  imposing 
silence,  threatened  excommunication,  and  spake  out  in  the  usual  style, 
Mr.  Law  has  shown  very  clearly  in  the  book  issued  eight  years  ago.  The 
documents  now  in  course  of  publication  are,  as  I  have  said,  supplementary 
and  illustrative  of  this  narrative,  and  clear  up  some  points,  explain  some 
difficulties,  which  still  remain  difficulties  however  in  the  main,  whilst  they 
give  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  characters  of  the  combatants  on  one  side 
and  the  other  such  as  every  student  of  this  subject  and  of  the  general 
religious  history  of  the  last  six  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  bound  to  take 
into  account.  Those  six  years  were  years  of  comparative  quiet  for  the 
unhappy  priests  and  their  conscientious  supporters.  Perhaps  they  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  hopes  which  really  were  idle  ones.  That  they 
indulged  some  wild  hopes— hopes  that  with  the  coming  of  the  new  king 
they  would  meet  with  at  least  toleration,  and  in  the  near  future  that 
something  very  much  more  would  follow— that  seems  to  be  clear.  But 
the  terrible  disappointment  came ;  and  when  the  madness  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  startled  and  shocked  the  nation  the  disappointment  of  the 
sanguine  ones  was  complete.  It  is  almost  wonderful  that  it  was  not 
crushing.  Augustus  Jebsopp. 
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What  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot  ?  By  the  Rev*  J,  Gkraiid,  HJ.   (Lon<loii : 

OBgood,  Mcllvaim,  &  Co*     1806.) 
What    Gunpowder    Plot    was.      By   S*  R,  Gabdiner,   D.CL,,  LLpD. 

(London  :  Longmans.    1897.) 
Th^  Problem  of  th€  Gunpowder  Plot.    (In  reply  to  Professor  Gardiner.) 

First  article.     The  Month,  No.  899.    (London  ;  Longmans,) 

I  HAVE  been  invited  to  give  my  opinion  tipon  two  very  interesting  books. 
In  the  first,  Fatber  Gerard,  a  priesfe  of  my  own  religion  and  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  an  order  for  which  I  have  the  profoundest  admira- 
tion and  no  little  affection,  asks  a  f|uestion.  In  the  second  Mr.  Gardiner 
replies  to  it.  Father  Gerard's  question  suggests  another  :  Did  he  Tvrite  h'm 
book  with  the  object  of  seeking  information »  or  of  imparting  it  ?  The 
treatise  conveys  to  my  mind  the  impression  that  it  is  intended  to  be  rather 
didactic  than  inquisitive,  its  object  being  to  teach  its  readers  iirst,  *  that 
the  history'  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  *  commonly  received  is  certainly 
untrue,"  and  secondly,  *  that  the  w  hole  transaction  was  dexterously  contriveil 
for  the  purpose  which  in  fact  it  opportunely  served/  by  Salisbury, 
It  appears  to  me  unjust  to  blame  Father  Gerard,  as  certain  critics  havo 
blamed  him,  because  this  particular  work  of  his  is  not  history,  but 
special  pleading.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  he  does  not  pretend  that  it  is 
history.  He  gives  his  ^n  views  upon  an  event  in  history ;  but  his 
book  is  professedly  destructive  of  what  has  passed  for  history,  and  not 
constructive  of    history.     If  we   sometimes  seem   to    hear   him   say : 

•  What  ?  Remember  you  am  on  your  oath.  Now  do  be  careful ! '  or*  *  I 
can  assure  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  never,  in  the  w^hole  coarse  of 
my  professional  experience,  was  I  so  astounded  as  when  the  witness  told 
UB,*  lie.,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  break  down 
evidence  and  to  discredit  w^itnesses ;  and  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so,  if  he  pleases.  In  his  comitcr-reply,  Father  Gerard  again  assumes  the 
tone  of  a  special  pleader ;  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  tone  of  a  special 
pleader  manfully  strnggliug  with  a  weak  case. 

Father  Gerard  is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his  respondent.  Nothing 
could  sarpaaa  the  courtesy  and  patience  with  w^hich  Mr.  Gardiner  has 
dealt  with  each  of  his  doubts,  his  dil^iculties,  and  his  real  or  imaginary 

*  discrepancies.*  Uest  of  all,  Mr.  Gardiner  is  as  respectful  to  Father 
Gerard's  religion  as  he  is  to  Father  Gerard  himself,  lie  freely  admits 
that  the  good  Jesuit  *  gives  us  hard  nuts  to  crack  ;  *  but  his  '  first  hypo- 
tbeais  is  that  the  traditional  story  is  true— cellar,  mine,  the  lilontcagle 
letter  and  all ;  '  another  is  that  *  the  attempt  to  make  Salisbury  the 
originator  of  the  plot  for  his  own  purposes  breaks  down  entirely/ 

Much  of  the  matter  in  dispute  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
documents  in  the  well -known  *  Gunpow^der  Plot  Dook/  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  have  been  tampered  with,  and  how^  far  the  evidence  of  the  prisoners 
examined  was  genuine,  or  previously  prepared,  drafted,  and  suggested. 
Both  questions,  involving  on  the  one  hand  the  lengthy  details  of  a  docu- 
mentary dispute  and  on  the  other  the  intricacies  of  comparisons  between 
the  evidence  of  various  witnesses,  would  demand  an  amount  of  analysis 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  review.  To  say  that  Mr.  Gardiner  gives  a 
satisfactory  rt^ply  to  Father  Gerard  on  I  Kith  questions  may  appear  to  be 
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begging  them.  Such,  however,  is  my  honest  impression.  Mr.  Gardiner 
insists  upon  the  variety  of  creed,  party,  and  character  of  the  commissioners 
before  whom  the  conspirators  were  examined,  from  which  it  follows  that 
it  would  have  been  highly  dangerous  for  Salisbury,  by  the  suggestion  of 
malpractice,  to  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  regarded  him  with 
jealousy  and  hatred. 

Because  the  governor  of  the  Tower  writes  that  *  Thomas  Winter  doth 
find  his  hand  so  strong,  as  after  dinner  he  will  settle  himself  to  write 
that  he  hath  verbally  declared  to  your  lordship,'  Father  Gerard  thinks 
'  the  inference  is  certainly  suggested  that  torture  had  been  used  until  the 
prisoner's  spirit  was  sufficiently  broken  to  tell  the  story  required  of  him.' 
Mr.  Gardiner  says  *  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Winter's  evidence  was 
procured  by  torture,'  and  he  adds:  'Considering  that  he  had  a  ball 
through  his  shoulder  a  fortnight  before,  the  suggestion  of  torture  is  hardly 
needed  to  find  a  cause  for  his  having  for  some  time  been  unable  to  use 
his  hand.*  As  to  Salisbury  having  been,  as  Father  Gerard  alleges,  the 
originator  of  the  plot,  Mr.  Gardiner  replies  that,  *  at  the  time  when  the 
plot  was  started,  he  had  already  pushed  James  to  take  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  iii  which  he  wished  him  to  go  ; '  and  again,  at  that  date,  he  was 
'  in  less  need  than  in  the  preceding  year  of  producing  an  imaginary  or 
half -imaginary  plot  to  frighten  a  king  who  had  already  come  round  to  his 
ideas.'  Mr.  Gardiner  also  adduces  considerable  and  weighty  evidence  as 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  government  concerning  many  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  plot,  even  subsequently  to  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators. 

Father  Gerard  has  found  '  difficulties '  respecting  the  amount  of  gun- 
powder and  its  storage.  Mr.  Gardiner  submits  that  some  of  these  are 
owing  to  an  error  in  supposing  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  to  have  contained 
400  pounds,  whereas  in  reality  it  contained  100.  This  is  not  the  only 
error  or  inaccuracy  of  which  Mr.  Gardiner  accuses  Father  Gerard,  who, 
in  his  counterblast  in  the  Month,  retorts  by  claiming  Mr.  Gardiner  as  a 
particeps  criminis.  *  Mr.  Gardiner,'  says  Father  Gerard,  *  has  called  John 
Sir  Everard  Digby's  eldest  son,  whereas  he  was  his  second  son.*  True ; 
but  this  in  no  way  affects  Mr.  Gardiner's  argument. 

Father  Gerard,  again,  is  much  exercised  in  his  mind  as  to  where  the 
conspirators  could  possibly  have  concealed  all  the  stones  and  soil  which 
they  dug  up  in  making  the  mine.  Mr.  Gardiner  asks  whether  it  is  *  so 
very  difficult  to  surmise.'  '  The  nights  were  long  and  dark,  and  the 
river  was  very  close.'  In  his  *  Reply  to  Professor  Gardiner,'  Father 
Gerard  insists  that,  in  order  to  conceal  them,  the  stones  would  have  to 
be  immersed  below  low  water  mark,  and  he  expresses  his  opinion  that 
probably  the  river-bank  *  shelved  gradually,  bo  that,  in  order  to  reach  the 
required  spot,  the  conspirators  would  have  had  to  flounder  or  wade  in 
the  dark  with  their  burden  of  stones  over  a  bed  of  ooze.'  But  why  should 
the  conspirators  wade  or  flounder  in  the  bed  of  ooze  ?  All  they  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  throw  their  stones  into  the  bed  of  ooze,  when 
they  would  soon  sink  out  of  sight.  The  cellar  presents  oven  more 
stumbling-blocks  to  Father  Gerard  than  the  mine  and  the  gunpowder, 
and  he  gives  interesting  plans  and  pictures  relating  to  it.  Quite  as  inter- 
esting pictures  and  plans  are  given  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  gently  but 
resolutely  endeavours  to  remove  the  stumbling-blocks.    Over  the  '  dis- 
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orepancies  *  in  the  discovery  there  is  another  passage  of  arms,  in  which, 
to  my  mind,  the  layman  has  the  best  of  the  conflict. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  reply  are  the 
last  (vi.  and  vii.),  on  *  The  Government  and  the  Catholics '  and  *  The 
Government  and  the  Priests.'  As  a  whole,  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
fairness  and  the  charity  of  their  spirit  towards  the  religion  professed  by 
Father  Gerard.    In  the  sixth  chapter,  however,  Mr.  Gardiner  says  : — 

On  22  Feb.  1604,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  ordering  the  banishment  of  the 
priests.  .  .  .  For  our  purposes,  the  most  important  of  its  results  was  that  it  pro- 
duced the  Gunpowder  Plot.  ...  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
penal  laws  upon  the  laity,  as  affording  a  motive  for  the  plot,  is  so  much  misplaced 
rhetoric. 

Here  I  confess  myself  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Gardiner.  A  writer  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  plot  ascribes  that  desperate  act,  not  to  one 
proclamation,  or  to  any  single  enactment,  but  to  a  series  of  persecutions, 
sufferings,  and  disabilities,  combined  with  fears  for  the  future.  (*  Narrative 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,*  Gerard,  p.  50.)  The  English  Catholics,  he  says, 
were 

trodden  upon  by  every  Puritan  .  .  .  made  a  prey  for  every  follower  of  the  Coiu:t 
.  .  .  pursued  by  every  churchwarden  and  minister  .  .  .  hauled  to  every  sessions 
.  .  .  wronged  on  every  side  by  the  process  of  excommunication  or  outlawry,  and 
forced  to  seek  their  own  by  law,  and  then  also  to  be  denied  by  law,  because  they 
were  Papists. 

And  he  adds  : — 

These  things  they  would  not  endure  now  to  begin  afresh  after  so  lon^^  en- 
durance, and  therefore  began  amongst  themselves  to  consult  what  remedy  they 
might  apply  to  all  these  evils  ...  so  that  it  seems  they  did  not  so  much  respect 
what  the  remedy  were,  or  how  it  might  be  procured,  as  that  it  might  be  sure  and 
speedy— to  wit,  to  take  effect  before  the  end  of  the  Parliament,  from  whence  they 
seemed  to  expect  their  greatest  harm. 

This  and  other  evidence  of  a  similar  nature  leads  me  to  believe  the 
motive  of  the  conspirators  to  have  been  something  much  less  exalted  than 
an  overweening  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  their  clergy. 

Mr.  Gardiner  himself  seems  to  support  my  theory  that  the  plot  was 
rather  the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  oppressions  than  of  one  edict,  in 
his  *  History  of  England '  (vol.  i.  p.  285),  where  I  understand  him  to  say 
that,  although  '  perhaps  the  design  had  not  completely  taken  shape,' '  the 
idea  arose  within '  Catesby's  mind  of  '  righting  the  grievous  wrong  by 
destroying  both  the  king  and  parliament  by  means  of  gunpowder  and  of 
establishing  a  catholic  government  in  their  place,'  many  months  before 
the  proclamation  for  the  banishment  of  the  priests.  I  speak,  however, 
under  correction  ;  for  I  have  not  quoted  the  above  clauses  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur. 

It  may  bo  well  to  remember  that  Mr.  Gardiner  is  not  the  only  autho- 
rity who  has  responded  to  Father  John  Gerard's  question.  Another 
Father  John  Gerard,  also  a  Jesuit,  and  already  quoted,  answered  it  in 
anticipation,  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  (see  '  Life  of  Father  John 
Gerard,'  pp.  ccxxx-ccxxxvii).  To  the  question,  *  What  was  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  ? '  he  replies :  '  A  most  odious  treason  of  destroying  the  king's 
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majestj  and  all  in  the  parliameni  house  with  powder/  la  this  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  account  of  tlie  plot  *  commonly  received  '  ?  Bot  Father 
Gerard  of  the  nineteenth  century  hesitates  to  accept  the  evidence  concem- 
ing  the  plot  furnished  by  Father  Gerard  of  the  seventeenth  century,  because 
the  latter  '  assumes  the  truth  of  the  government  story  ;  *  and  one  of  his 
reasons  for  thus  hesitating  is  that  the  seventeenth-century  Father  Gerard 
gives  evidence  that  a  government  story  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was 
nntruo.  Yet  the  witness  to  this  untruth  heheved  the  government  story 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and,  as  he  knew  intimately  some  of  the  con- 
spirators as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  country,  hia 
opinion  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  at  least  aa  valuable  as  that  of  the 
nineteenth-century  Father  Gerard*  The  (question  *  What  was  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  ?  '  was  also  answered  by  another  contemporary  catholic  priest, 
namely,  Blackwell,  the  archpriest,  and  the  representative  of  the  pope  in 
the  British  islands.  He  said  that  it  was  *  a  detestable  device,*  '  an 
intolerable,  uncharitable,  scandalous,  and  desperate  fact.'  (Tierney's 
Notes  to  Dodd's  '  Church  History,*  iv.  04,) 

A  considerable  portion  of  Father  Gerard*s  work  is  aimed  against 
Sahsbury ;  and  even  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  repudiates  the  theory  that  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  plot,  says  that,  *  if  he  ha4  either  partially  or 
wholly  invented  the  plot  itself,'  Salisbury  *  would  have  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  most  infamous  ministers  known  to  history/  Very  pro- 
bably, but  perhaps  not  necessarily*  And  now  I  fear  I  am  about  to 
mcur  the  censure  of  both  Father  Gerard  and  Mr.  Gardiner  at  once* 
by  suggesting  that,  even  if  Salisbury  had  been  the  originator  of  th© 
plot,  hia  conduct  might  possibly,  although  not  probably,  have  been 
defensible.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  case  of  conscience  submitted 
by  Cateshy  to  Father  Garnet.  Let  ng  suppose  Salisbury  also  going  to 
Father  Garnet  and  submitting  his  case  of  conscience.  We  will  imagine 
him  saying — 

I  have  good  reaaooB  for  believing  that  cerlaiu  desperate  men  have  banded 
themselves  together  to  destroy  the  crown  and  constitution  ;  and  that  they  have 
the  diabolical  intention  of  overawing  the  government  by  effecting  some  appall- 
ing catastrophe,  fatal  to  many  iiersons  of  high  position,  How»  or  where,  I  know 
not.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  they  have  themselves  decided  upon  any  very 
definite  plan  of  action.  Now  my  best  chance  of  pre\  entinf»  such  a  catastrophe, 
and  of  bringing  thufie  who  contemplate  it  to  justice,  would  be  to  devise,  and  to  get 
suggested  to  those  rascala,  an  apparently  fcaRible  praject,  to  take  care  tliat 
every  facihty  shoidd  be  given  them  of  preparing  for  it,  until  they  should  Imvo 
done  amply  siiiScient  to  mcrimiriate  themselves,  and  llien  to  arrest  them.  I  do 
not  wish  to  indtiee  them  to  cooimit  a  sin,  but  I  believe  they  have  already  every  in- 
tention of  committing  one.  My  object  is  first  to  prevent  the  evil  they  aim  at, 
and  secondly  to  bring  them  to  justice.  Should  I  be  jastified  in  doing  what  I 
propose  ? 

Not  being  a  theologian,  I  will  not  speculate  aa  to  the  reply  which 
Father  Garnet  would  have  given  ;  but  I  will  take  leave  of  the  past  to 
quote  a  ease  which  actually  occurred  in  recent  history.  W^hen  the 
Fenians  intended  a  raid  upon  Canada,  the  English  government's  servant, 
Le  Caron  (see  *  Twenty-five  Yeara  in  the  Secret  Service/  p.  81  seq.)  not 
only  took  the  tremendous  and  dreadful  oath  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood, 
but  became  *  Adjutant -General  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General '  in 
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the  Fenian  army.  Holding  that  rank  in  that  army,  he  made  secret 
arrangements  with  the  enemj  wliich  he  was  to  oppose,  that  its  troops 
should  he  concealed  among  some  trees  opposite  the  exact  spob  at  which 
the  soldiers  under  his  command  were  to  cross  the  Canadian  frontier  ;  so 
that  his  own  men  should  receive  *  a  deadly  volley  straight  into  their 
ranks,*  as  they  gaily  and  unsuspectingly  marched  along  fi  pretty  valley, 
while  he  watched  the  proceedings  from  a  neighbouring  hill. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  defend  either  Le  Caron  or  the  govern- 
ment whieh  he  served;  but,  if  Salisbury  lured  the  conspurators  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  to  their  deaths,  and  thereby  eclipsed  their  misdeeds  with 
his  own,  what  shall  be  said  of  Le  Caron,  the  paid  agent  of  the  British 
crown,  or  of  the  statesman  who  waa  the  chief  minister  of  tliat  crown 
when  Le  Caron  lured  the  Fenians  to  their  deaths  '? 

As  to  the  lesser  count  that,  if  Salisbury  did  not  originate  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  he  was  at  least  cognisant  of  it  at  a  very  early  stage,  whafc^ 
may  I  ask,  would  Father  Gerard  have  had  him  to  do  under  the  circum- 
Btances  ?  Does  he  think  he  ought  to  have  warned  the  conspirators  that 
the  eye  of  the  government  was  upon  them  ?  If  the  police  were  now  to 
discover  a  desigii  to  roh  a  certain  house,  would  their  duty  bo  to  give 
timely  notice  to  the  intending  housebreakers,  or  would  it  bo  to  watch 
the  house  in  tfuestion  and  to  arrest  the  burglars  in  the  very  act  of 
robbing  it  ? 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  two  l>ooks 
— the  article  in  the  Month  is  of  a  very  different  class  of  writing — 
which  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  notice,  afford,  when  taken 
together,  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  literature  relating  to  ihe 
tiunpowder  Plot  that  has  been  produced  in  modern  times;  and,  while 
fully  admitting  the  onginahty,  vivacity,  and  skill  with  which  Father 
(lerard  has  asked  his  (Question,  I  must  emphasise  my  admiration  of  the 
temper,  taste,  power,  and  success  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  reply  to  it.     T.  L, 


The  Fliijhi  of  the  Kiiifj,    By  Allan  Fea.    (London  :  John  Lane.   1897*) 

This  beautifully  illustrated  book  contains,  first  of  all,  an  account  of 
the  route  taken  by  Charles  II  in  his  llight  from  Worcester,  with 
views  of  the  different  houses  in  which  he  was  concealed  and  pictures  of 
relics,  such  as  the  king's  gloves,  and  the  mementos  which  he  ga%^e  to  his 
preservers*  The  itinerary  ia  based  on  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
authorities,  is  more  detailed  than  any  yet  published,  and  corrects  in 
many  points  earlier  narratives  of  tho  king's  escape.  The  accounts  of 
his  wanderings  in  Dorsetshire  and  his  Etay  in  Wiltshire  are  examples. 
In  the  latter,  the  notes  of  Colonel  Robert  Phelips,  preserved  in  the  Pepysian 
collection,  have  been  utilised.  Throughout  the  king's  steps  have  been 
carefully  traced,  and  the  author  has  evidently  gone  over  the  ground 
himself  with  the  contemporary  narrative  in  his  hand,  *  The  first 
part  of  the  work/  ho  explains,  *  in  presented  in  the  form  of  a  tour  taken  in 
the  present  day,  the  thread  of  tlie  story  being  sustained  throughout 
from  various  authentic  and  contemporary  nources,  and  from  family  and 
local  traiUtion,  not  hitherto  recorded  in  a  collective  form.'  Some  of  these 
traditions  and   anecdotes   awaken   a   htthj   scepticism  ;   but  these  littlp 
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excrescences  do  not  diminish  the  real  value  of  Mr.  Fea's  book,  and  for 
many  persons  they  will  increase  its  interest.  An  amusing  appendix  on 
*  Erroneous  Traditions  of  Charles  the  Second's  Escape  '  brings  together  a 
collection  of  the  fictions  to  which  that  romantic  incident  gave  rise,  and 
will  disconcert  some  local  antiquarians,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will 
lessen  the  number  of  *  hiding-places  of  Charles  II'  which  are  shown  to 
tourists.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  five  narratives  not 
included  in  Hughes's  *  Boscobel  Tracts/  thus  making  this  a  necessary 
supplement  to  that  work.  The  narratives  are  not  new,  for  all  have  been 
printed  before  in  different  places,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
collected.  The  editor  corrects  in  very  many  places  the  version  of  Captain 
Ellesdon's  Letter  printed  in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers  and  the  *  Boscobel 
Tracts.'  In  conclusion,  the  numerous  portraits  of  the  Lanes,  the  Penderels, 
and  others  who  assisted  the  king,  and  the  pedigrees  of  the  Norton,  Carlos, 
Gounter,  and  other  families  deserve  special  mention.  C.  H.  Fibth. 

Une  Coxir  et  un  Aventurier  au  XVIII*  SUcle  :  le  Baron  de  Bipperda. 
D'apr^s  des  documents  in^dits  des  Archives  Imp£riales  de  Vienne  et 
des  Archives  du  Minist^re  des  Aflfaires  EtrangSres  de  Paris.  Par 
Gabriel  Syveton.    (Paris :  Leroux.    1896.) 

Dr.  Ottocar  Weber's  learned  monograph  on  the  quadruple  alliance 
has  found  a  successor  in  M.  Syveton's  substantial  volume  of  some  dOO 
pages  on  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (1726)  and  the  secret  articles  which  were 
its  complement.  The  gist  of  the  author's  studies  lies  between  pp.  67 
and  159.  Here  he  has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  alliance  from  the  reports  of  the  imperial  Secret  Conference  on  the 
negotiations  conducted  by  Ripperda.  This  committee  consisted  of  Prince 
Eugene,  Starhemberg,  and  Sinzendorf,  of  whom  the  first  two  were 
sceptical  on  the  advantages  of  the  volte-face  in  diplomacy.  The  diflference 
of  opinion  rendered  discussion  more  full  and  the  reports  more  valuable, 
so  that  probably  the  Austrian  view  of  the  situation  is  now  before  us  in 
tolerable  completeness.  Students  will  welcome  the  Latin  text  of  the 
fifteen  secret  articles  signed  in  November  1725.  M.  Syveton  himself 
unearthed  this  document,  which  Ameth  was  unable  to  find ;  he  seems, 
however,  to  be  unaware  that  the  Spanish  copy  of  the  Latin  text  exists 
at  Alcald,'  and  has  previously  been  utilised. 

Valuable  as  M.  Syveton's  book  is,  it  does  not  do  full  justice  to  its 
title.  There  is  little  that  is  new  about  Ripperda,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  negotiations  is  somewhat  thin.  Ripperda's  own  letters 
from  Vienna  are  to  be  found  at  Alcald,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  have 
not  been  made  use  of  for  this  work.^  M.  Syveton  doubts  whether  Ripperda 
played  any  important  part  in  Spain  previous  to  his  mission  to  Vienna ; 
he  is  sceptical  even  as  to  his  superintendence  of  the  cloth  factories.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  the  finger  on  the  proofs  of  an  assertion  so  generally 
accepted,  but  we  happen  to  have  two  notes  which  bear  upon  the  subject. 
In  July  1718  the  duke  of  Parma  had  news  from  Spain  that  Ripperda 

'  Alcala,  Legajo  3369,  No.  31. 

-  Since  this  review  was  written  these  letters  have  been  printed  by  A.  R.  Villa  in  the 
Boletiri  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Jan.  1897. 
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would  probably  live  in  Madrid  and  have  control  of  the  cloth  factories.^ 
In  April  1726  Alberoni,  in  a  letter  to  Philip  V,  encloses  an  anonymous 
sketch  of  Ripperda's  career,  which  states  that  he  was  made  directeur  des 
manufactures,  that  some  time  afterwards  he  ceased  to  hold  this  position, 
but  that  the  writer  did  not  know  whether  he  had  been  dismissed  by 
Alberoni.* 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Austro- Spanish  alliance  has  not 
yet  been  solved.  M.  Syveton's  theory  of  its  inception  is  this :  The  old 
Spanish  party  had  long  desired  matrimonial  connexion  between  the 
imperial  and  Spanish  houses ;  to  this  policy  the  queen's  stepfather,  the 
duke  of  Parma,  had  intermittently  inclined,  and  even  Alberoni  had 
desperately  clutched  at  it  immediately  before  his  fall ;  this  policy  Elizabeth 
now  caught  up  and  converted  to  her  own  ends,  ultimately  substituting  her 
own  sons  for  those  of  Philip's  first  marriage.  M.  Syveton  has  no  belief 
in  Bipperda's  statement  that  the  project  was  his  own,  but  is  disposed  to 
credit  the  king's  tale  that  he  and  his  wife  devised  the  scheme  in  their 
carriage  between  Madrid  and  the  Prado.  In  claiming  credit  for  a  bright 
idea  Philip  and  Elizabeth  are  nearly  as  unworthy  of  belief  as  Ripperda. 
There  is  this  much  in  the  latter's  favour  :  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Luis  he  told  the  duke  of  Parma's  agent,  Scotti,  that  he  had  a  scheme 
for  marrying  Ferdinand  to  an  archduchess,  and  that  he  felt  confident  of 
success."*  M.  Syveton  believes  that  Ripperda  was  elected  as  envoy  to  Vienna 
solely  on  the  ground  of  his  unimportance :  Quant  au  motif  qui  fit  choisir 
Bipperda  pour  cette  mission  delicate,  c*est  simplement  le  peu  d'im- 
portance  du  personnage :  son  absetice  ne  serait  pas  remarqu^e  a  la  cour, 
son  envoi  n'attirerait  pas  V attention.  On  the  other  hand  Orendayn  was 
intended  to  replace  the  anglophil  Grimaldo  in  the  conduct  of  this  diplo- 
matic revolution.  As  far  as  concerns  Orendayn  this  is  correct,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  most  important  negotiation  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  should  be  trusted  to  an  unknown  nonentity ;  Bipperda  no  doubt 
exaggerated  his  influence  with  the  queen,  as  he  exaggerated  everything, 
but  Scotti's  not  infrequent  references  to  him  before  the  mission  prove 
that  he  was  a  well-known  figure  in  court  circles,  and  that  his  mysterious 
journey  from  the  first  excited  strong  curiosity.*^  Scotti  is  on  this  subject 
a  first-rate  authority,  because,  though  not  entrusted  with  political  secrets, 
he  was  the  queen's  chief  personal  friend.  M.  Syveton  forgets  that  the 
imperial  government  had  in  earlier  days  employed  Ripperda,  that  Prince 
Eugene  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  that  he  obtained  his 
introduction  to  Elizabeth  through  the  duke  of  Parma,  at  the  instance  of 
the  emperor.  Ripperda  was  likely  to  be  a  persona  grata  at  Vienna ;  he 
had  none  of  the  traditional  hostility  to  Charles  VI's  Catalan  advisers, 
which  would  have  disqualified  most  of  the  Spanish  noblemen  for  the 
post. 

If  M.  Syveton  had  studied  the  Spanish  side  of  the  question  as  closely 
as  the  Viennese,  he  would  have  found  an  opinion  prevalent  that  the  re- 
conciliation between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna  was  due  to  the 
curia,  the  Pretender,  and  particularly  to  Alberoni.  Since  the  autumn  of 
1724  rumours  were  abroad  that  the  cardinal  was  to  return  to  Spain,  and 

'  Archivio  di  Stato»  Naples,  Carte  Famesiane,  59.  «  Alcal&,  4823. 

»  Carte  Famesiane,  G4.  *  IM.  65. 
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Bhortly  after  Uipperda's  mission  he  is  found  in  friunilly  corres]K)n(leDCti 
with  riiitip  aud  kis  que^iij  It  is  remarliable  tbat  the  new  scheme, 
apart  from  the  inclusion  of  tlie  emperor,  is  an  exact  replica  of  Alberoni's 
original  combinatioD  against  tbe  quadraple  alliance.  UuBsia,  and  if 
passible  Pnissia^  were  intended  lo  attack  Hanover  ;  a  Russo- Swedish 
Heet  slioiild  buid  troops  in  England  in  the  Pretender's  favour,  while  the 
Jacobites  Khoiid  lend  aid  from  Spain.  It  is  a  cheap  prophecy  to  suggest 
that  any  given  problem  will  find  its  solution  at  the  Vatican,  yet  either 
at  Home  or  at  the  CoUeglo  Alberoni,  near  Piacenza,  the  key  to  this  fanciful 
treaty  is  not  unlikely  to  be  found. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the  author's  researches  at  Vienna  should 
throw  so  little  light  upon  the  Rnssian  and  Stuart  negotiations,  which 
formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  Spanish  scheme.  He  is  perhaps  unaware 
that  in  July  1725  Ripperda  was  empowered  to  form  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  wiih  the  czarina  and  with  Sweden,**  The  danger  from 
Russia  and  Rome  is  a  constant  theme  in  the  EngUsh  despatches  from 
Madrid,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  *  Your  excellency  sees  from  the  orders  that 
I  have  received  from  li  an  over,'  wrote  Newcastle  to  Walpolo  on  15  Nov, 
1725,  Hhat  a  rupture  with  Mnscovy  will  probably  be  nnavoidahle. 
,  ,  ,  Mr.  Poyntz  in  his  last  letter  to  Lord  Townshend  acquaints  him  that 
Hopkins  writes  from  Vienna  that  there  is  an  alliance  on  foot  between 
Muscovy,  the  emperor,  and  Spain,  to  which  Sweden  will  be  invited.  All 
these  circumstances,  together  with  the  advices  we  have  of  late  received, 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  something  in  the  spring  will  be  attempted  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender,  if  the  early  notice  we  have  got  of  these  dangers 
does  not  prevent  it,' ^'  It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  July  172G  the 
czarina  formally  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  that  the  duke  of  Liria, 
himself  a  Stuart,  was  on  his  mission  to  Russia  commissioned  hy  the 
Spanish  government  to  urge  an  attack  upon  England  from  the  Baltic  in 
the  event  of  war. 

Why  did  any  provisions  as  to  the  Pretender  shp  out  from  the  negotia- 
tions at  Vienna  '?  The  silence  of  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Conference  seem 
to  prove  that  both  the  imperial  ministers  and  Ripperda  were  honest  in 
their  later  assertions  that  there  was  no  understanding  on  this  subject. 
Yet  the  English  and  French  governments  were  as  firmly  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  a  secret  article  on  this  head  as  on  those  relating  to  Gibraltar 
and  the  marriage  of  Don  Carlos  wdth  Maria  Theresa.'*^  The  absence  of 
any  mention  of  a  Stuart  restoration  in  the  secret  articles  was  probably 
clue  to  the  disinclination  of  the  imperial  ministers  to  regard  war  as  their 
natural  consequence,  whereas  if  war  ensued  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Hanoverian  government  by  the  Pretender  would  be  a  matter  of  course. 
Moreover  at  the  very  critical  niouient  occmTed  the  breach  between  the  Pre- 
tender and  his  wife,  which  on  tailed  a  quarrel  between  James  and  Alb eroni, 
who,  although  striving  for  a  reconciliation,  took  the  wife's  side  in  the  dis- 
pute, M,  Syveton  believes  that  there  was  no  direct  communication 
between  Ripperda  and  the  Pretender  before  April  1720.  In  the  British 
Museum  '  ^  there  are,  however,  three  letters  dated  respectively  27  Deo. 
1725,  9  Feb.   1726,    and    1    March   1720.    They  are  so  friendly  aa 


'  AlcftM,  4823. 
J*  ;See  below* 


'  Ibid.  33C0,  No.  6. 


«  Brit.  Mos.  Add.  MS,  32744. 
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to  point  to  previous  relations,  and  they  all  complain  of  Alberoni* 
The  second  proves  conclosively  that  political  relations  already  existeiL 
Je  vous  prle  trccoiUer  (?)  Ic  due  {rOnnonde  sur  dcs  niatii^rcs  dont  it  Jie 
coiivient  pas  d'^crire  hors  dc  cyfrt\  et  d'avalr  jionr  luy  unc  C07ijiance 
cntiere  sur  tout  cc  qui  7ne  rcgarde.  Another  trilling  error  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  may  perhapa  be  worth  noting.  En  l'/31,  we  read,  die 
[the  qneen]  enroifa  h  due  dc  Lirta  d  Victine  demander  2)our  D,  Carlos 
la  jfuiiii  dc  Marie -TMrcse,  The  duke's  real  and  professed  object  was 
to  aiTange  for  the  occupation  of  the  Italian  duchies,  and  he  signed 
the  treaty  of  July  1731,  It  is  true  tliat,  presuming  on  Lis  popularity 
at  Vienna,  he  once  more  broached  the  subject  of  the  marriage  of  Bon 
Carlos. 

M,  Syveton*a  style  is  bright,  and  he  has  made  a  difficult  subject 
eminently  readable.  On  the  merits  of  the  policy  of  liippcrda  and  his 
mistress  he,  naturally  enough,  does  not  strike  quite  a  certain  note.  His 
inclination  is  to  regard  H  as  reeklesa  and  ruinous ;  but  at  times  he  is 
carried  away  by  Eipperda's  persuasive  force.  And  when  all  is  over  he 
confesses  that  in  the  diplomatic  steeple-chase  Elizabeth  arricait  bonne 
prefuUre,  The  moral  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  is  lo  throw  doubt  upon  the 
permanent  value  of  lying.  Ripperda  owed  not  only  his  rise  but  his  fall  to 
his  splendid  mendacity.  The  emperor  by  his  miserable  subterfuges  evaded, 
indeed,  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Don  Carlos,  but  he  lost  his  Ostend 
company,  for  which  this  was  to  bo  the  qukl  pro  quo,  alienated  all  the 
European  powers,  and  had  to  be  a  helpless  spectator  of  the  establishment 
of  Spanish  garrisons  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  But  for  Spain  and  her  queen 
Ripperda  did  some  service.  For  them  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  a 
valuable  hand-to-mouth  expedient,  resembling  in  some  measure  the 
triple  alliance,  which  has  made  the  reputation  of  Dubois,  The  qaeen*8 
versatility  rescued  Spain  from  her  isolation,  wliile  her  violence  once  more 
taught  the  powers  that  she  was  no  negligible  quantity.  If  she  failed  in 
her  temporary  ambition  of  marrying  her  son  to  the  Austrian  heiress,  she 
accomplished  her  hearths  desire  in  winning  for  him  a  foothold  in  Italy 
from  which  further  advance  w^as  certain.  Spain  also  gained  in  prestige, 
notwithstanding  the  wasting  of  her  troops  before  Gibraltar  and  the 
blockade  of  her  galleons  at  Porto  Bello.  The  nation  unquestionably 
counted  for  more  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession  than 
at  the  close  of  the  Sicilian  war.  Some  of  the  credit  for  this  must  be 
granted  to  the  irrepressible,  boisterous,  bombastic  Ripperda.  *  He  lied  in 
the  service  of  his  country/  and  what  diplomatist  can  do  more  ? 

Very  curious  in  this  connexion  is  the  sketch  of  the  secret  treaty  given 
to  Horace  Walpole  at  Paris  by  the  Bicihari  abbots  in  September  1727,  in 
which  both  the  ambassador  and  Newoastle  placed  entire  faith^  as  being 
corroborated  from  other  sources.  Thia  alleged  treaty  contains  not  fifteen 
but  five  clauses.  Of  these  the  first  four  are  ro^ighly  in  accord  wdth  the 
secret  articles  of  Kovember  1725.     The  fifth,  however,  runs  thus  :— 


Prevlendo  sus  I^Iajestades  Ct^sarea  y  CathoUca  que  el  Bey  de  Inglatorra  se 
havia  de  oponer  a  la  execucion  tie  tales  designos  aasi  por  sus  intercses  pftrticularea 
como  por  no  perder  8U  arbitrio  en  Europa,  y  por  cuyo  efecto  deve  empeuar  la 
nacion  Ingleea  y  unir  Iob  OlandesGs  y  otros  Frmcipea  en  bu  Liga,  se  obligan  a 
huscar  todos  los  medios  de  rcBtablecer  el  Pretendonte  en  el  trono  de  la  Gran 
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Bretaua,  a  cuyo  fin  de\ia  valerse  el  Rey  Cat"  del  pretesto  de  la  restitucion  de 
Gibraltar,  que  havrd  de  pedir  luego  que  se  publicara  la  Paz  de  Viena.^' 

The  abbots  assured  Walpole  that  these  articles  were  signed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  they  gave  him  a  precis  of 
the  arguments  which  in  private  consultation  with  Philip  V  they  urged 
against  them.  Walpole  noticed  that  the  articles  implied  the  existence  of 
the  treaty  of  Hanover,  which  was  not  signed  until  September  1725,  and 
pointed  out  this  inconsistency  to  the  abbots.  To  this  they  replied  that 
these  articles  were  the  substance  and  not  the  exact  words  of  the  treaty, 
for  the  queen  had  taken  their  papers  from  them ;  thus  the  sentence 
referring  to  the  treaty  of  Hanover  was  originally  only  in  general  terms, 
whereas  when  they  consulted  with  the  emperor  this  treaty  already 
existed.  This  inconsistency  is  now  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
genuine  secret  articles  were  not  signed  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  at  Vienna* 
but  in  November  1725,  after  the  formation  of  the  alliance  of  Hanover. 
The  five  clauses  can  hardly  have  been  the  creation  of  the  abbots'  brains. 
Were  they  in  point  of  fact  a  draft  of  a  secret  treaty  which  Kipperda  was 
empowered  to  sign,  and  from  which  the  clause  relating  to  the  Pretender 
was  struck  out  at  Vienna  ?  E.  Armstronq. 

Storia  Politica  di  Europa  dal  cominciare  del  regno  di  Maria  Teresa  alio 
sclogliersi  della  Convenzione  di  Kleinschnellendorf  sUidiata  sui 
dispacci  dei  Veneti  amhasciatori  iielV  archivio  di  stato  a  Venezia  in 
connessione  colle  altre  fonti  Per  Antonio  Matscheg.  (Belluno: 
Tipografia  Deliberali.     189G.) 

In  this  volume  the  late  Professor  Matscheg  has  told  once  more  the  story 
of  European  diplomatics  in  the  years  1740-1742.  To  the  results  already 
obtained  by  Arneth,  Droysen ,  and  the  due  de  Broglie  he  has  added  the  e\'idence 
of  the  Venetian  ambassadors.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have  a  study  of 
this  period,  so  full  of  events  mutually  related,  from  anew  point  of  view — that 
of  Italy  and  its  politics.  While  no  phase  of  the  complicated  drama  is  quite 
lost  sight  of,  we  study  in  these  pages  more  especially  the  conduct  of 
Fleury  in  relation  to  the  Italian  policy  of  Spain,  the  views  of  Sardinia 
and  the  papacy,  and  are  even  introduced  to  the  petty  schemings  of  Italian 
princelings.  Yet  the  volume  is  evidently  written  with  no  special  thesis  to 
prove.  Its  value  consists  in  the  new  light  afforded  from  the  material  explored, 
and  we  have  but  few  corrections  of  previous  authors.  Twice  the  author 
disagrees  with  Droysen  (on  pp.  78-4,  and  854),  and  thrice  with  the  due  de 
Broglie  (on  pp.  141-2,  274,  857),  and  in  each  case  we  think  he  has  proved 
his  point ;  but  in  the  matter  of  the  alleged  Franco-Bavarian  treaty  of 
Nymphenburg  his  arguments  have  not  succeeded  in  convincing  us  of  its 
existence.  Signor  Matscheg  attributes  Fleury's  Fabian  policy  to  his 
desire  to  have  the  imperial  election  settled  before  proceeding  to  the  anti- 
pragmatic  claims  of  either  Bavaria  or  Spain ;  and  Bavarian  delay  to  a 
fear,  felt  at  first,  though  afterwards  dismissed,  that  the  elector  would 
diminish  his  chances  of  election  if  he  broke  the  law  of  the  Empire  by 
making  war  during  the  interregnum.  But  the  main  interest  of  the  book 
lies  naturally  in  its  presentation  of  Italian  politics :  the  eagerness  of 

>'^  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  32752,  f.  43. 
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Elizabeth  Famese  ;  the  apparently  vacillating  policy  of  Cardinal  Fleury, 
really  acting  in  strict  dependence  on  the  varying  news  from  the 
Sardinian  court ;  the  anxiety  of  Maria  Theresa  to  maintain  her  possessions 
in  Italy,  and  her  endeavours  to  enlist  the  Italian  princes  in  a  peninsular 
alliance  against  the  foreigner ;  the  endeavours  of  the  Bourbons  to  form 
a  similar  alliance  to  drive  out  the  Teuton.  The  climax  of  interest  is 
reached  in  the  long  series  of  despatches  (pp.  501-28)  from  the  Venetian 
ambassador  at  Turin,  which  tell  how  Sardinia  almost  entreated  Venice 
to  break  her  long  course  of  neutrality  and  venture  on  an  Italian  policy. 

It  would  seem  that  this  period  of  European  history  is  especially  fatal 
to  its  historians :  Droysen  lived  to  publish  only  a  fragmentary  vplume 
reaching  to  1748  ;  Tuttle's  history  of  Frederick  the  Great  stays  as  yet  at 
the  treaty  of  Aachen  ;  it  is  true  that  Ameth  completed  his  story  of  Maria 
Theresa ;  but  this  work  of  Antonio  Matscheg's  appears  as  a  posthumous 
work,  seen  through  the  press  by  his  brother  Carlo.  The  history  of  those 
'  fifty  years  of  Europe '  which  preceded  the  French  revolution  has  still 
to  be  written.  A.  Johnson  Evans. 


The  Life  of  Nelson^  the  Embodiment  of  tlie  Sea  Power  of  Great  Britain. 
By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N.  (2  vols.  London :  Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  &  Co.    1897.) 

Critics  and  readers  have  with  one  accord  pronounced  their  approval  of 
Captain  Mahan*s  '  Life  of  Nelson/  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  say  now 
that  it  is  the  best  life  of  Nelson  that  has  appeared;  more  would  be 
'  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess ; '  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give, 
in  a  few  words,  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  Of  course  all  the 
smaller  lives— including  my  own,  which  some  of  Captain  Mahan's  re- 
viewers have  referred  to  in  terms  of  disparagement — are  out  of  court : 
between  them  and  a  work  of  the  encyclopedic  character  of  Captain 
Mahan's,  there  can  be  no  comparison ;  but  the  larger  ones,  and  more 
especially  Clarke*s  and  McArthur's,  are  equally  so,  not  by  the  size,  but  by 
the  intrinsic  fact  that  Captain  Mahan  knew  what  he  was  writing  about, 
and  Clarke  and  McArthur  did  not ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  value  of 
their  work  as  a  quarry  of  material,  their  weighty  volumes  will  always 
remain  a  monument  of  incapacity.  Still  the  record  is  there :  of  the 
great  facts  of  Nelson's  career  there  was  little  new  to  be  said  ;  the  novelty 
is  in  the  details,  and  it  is  in  the  explanation,  the  illustration,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  that  Captain  Mahan's  excellence  appears.  Other  writers 
have  passed  these  over,  treating  Nelson's  achievements  very  much  as  if 
they  were  mere  matters  of  coarse — of  plain  commonsense,  which  no  one 
but  an  idiot  could  have  managed  otherwise.  Captain  Mahan  shows  that, 
on  the  contrary,  many  and  highly  distinguished  officers,  under  circum- 
stances which  might  be  compared  with  those  from  which  Nelson  plucked 
success,  did  act  in  a  very  different  manner  and  failed. 

It  is  especially  on  Nelson's  promptitude  that  Captain  Mahan  lays 
stress.  Time,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  is  everything.  Five 
minutes  may  make  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat.  But  this 
promptitude  was  no  rushing  into  action,  without  deliberation — delibera- 
tion as  full  and  careful  as  that  of  his  fellows ;  but  with  this  differencCi 
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that  it  was  carried  on  before  the  conditions  arose,  not  after.  Fall  of 
fight,  of  course,  he  was  ;  but  so  was  Saumarez,  Troubridge*  or  GoUing- 
wood,  to  name  only  the  most  illustrious  of  his  followers  ;  and  yet  these, 
when  the  emergency  arose,  were  found  wanting — because  they  had  then 
to  deliberate  on  it.  Nelson  had  deliberated  beforehand.  He  was  thus 
always  prepared  to  act  at  once,  apparently  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  more  carefully  Nelson's  career  is  examined,  the  more  is  this  thorough 
preparation  brought  out ;  and  no  one  who  has  made  an  exact  study  of 
his  achievements  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  it,  though  there  will  always  be 
some  who,  without  having  made  any  such  study,  will  maintain  the  con- 
trary. It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Herbert  has  recently,  in 
the  Times  (between  15  December  1896  and  23  January  1897)  and  in  the 
United  Service  Magazine  (July  1897),  insisted  that  the  battle  of  the 
Nile  was  fought  without  plan  or  forethought  on  the  part  of  Nelson ; 
that  the  idea  of  crushing  the  enemy  between  two  folds  of  the  English  line 
was  Captain  Foley*s,  and  Foley's  alone.  Mr.  Herbert  approached  the 
discussion  with  a  curious  want  of  preparation  which  had  left  him  ignorant 
both  of  the  details  of  the  battle  and  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Of 
course,  no  one—certainly  not  myself— has  ever  said  or  implied  that  Foley 
acted  under  positive  orders  ;  and  I  can  believe  that  the  story  which  Mr. 
Herbert  has  reproduced  may  have  originated  in  Foley's  saying  he  had  no 
orders ;  but  that  the  manoeuvre  had  been  proposed  and  discussed  in  a 
meeting  of  the  captains,  and  had  been  recommended  by  the  admiral  as  a 
thing  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  do  if  circumstances  permitted  it, 
seems  to  me  established  (irrespectively  of  the  probability  of  it)  by  the 
distinct  statement  of  Captain  Berry— approved  by  Nelson — that  the  '  pro- 
jected mode  of  attack  at  anchor  was  minutely  and  precisely  executed  in 
the  action  ; '  by  the  accounts  of  the  battle  written  by  Captain  Hood  of 
the  Zealom  to  his  cousin.  Lord  Hood,  and  by  Captain  Miller  of  the 
Theseus  to  his  wife,  both  of  whom  clearly  expected  Foley  to  do  exactly 
what  he  did  do  ;  and  by  the  statement  that,  a  few  days  before  the  battle, 
in  a  meeting  of  the  captains  on  board  the  Vanguard — 

Sir  James  Saumarez,  who  had  seen  the  evil  consequences  of  doubling  on  the 
enemy,  especially  in  a  night  action,  had  differed  with  the  admiral  in  that  plan 
of  attack,  saying  that  it  never  required  two  English  ships  to  capture  one  French, 
and  that  the  damage  which  they  must  necessarily  do  to  each  other  might  render 
them  both  unable  to  fight  an  enemy^s  ship  that  had  not  been  engaged.^ 

But  Mr.  Herbert  quotes  from  a  letter  from  the  present  Sir  George 
EUiot  that 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Nelson  should  have  arranged  a  plan  of  attack  on  the 
French  fleet  without  previous  knowledge  where  he  would  find  them ;  or,  if  at 
anchor,  in  what  formation  or  in  what  position  as  regards  shore  batteries,  which 
circumstances  must  have  influenced  the  mode  of  attack.  There  is  nothing  in 
evidence  to  show  that  Nelson  had  expected  to  find  his  enemy  at  anchor  in 
Aboukir  Bay ;  for  if  not  at  sea,  Alexandria  was  a  more  likely  port  of  shelter. 

If  Sir  George  Elliot  had  known  that  his  letter  was  going  to  be  pub- 
lished, he  would,  I  think,  have  sought  to  verify  and  have  then  modified 

'  Bess's  Life  of  Lord  d€  Saxtmarez^  vol.  i.  p.  22a. 
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bis  Btatements. 
that 

There  was  no  possible  position  in  which  they  could  be  found  that  he  (Nelson) 
did  not  take  into  his  cAleulfttion,  and  far  the  moat  advanta^^eous  attack  of  which 
he  had  not  digested  and  arranged  the  best  possible  disposition  of  the  force  which 
he  commanded — 

independently,  I  say,  of  thig,  we  have  Nelson's  Memo.,  issued  nearly  two 
months  before  the  battle : — 

As  the  wind  may  probably  blow  along  shore  when  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
anchor  and  engage  the  enemy  at  their  anchorage,  it  ia  recommended  to  each  Imo- 
of*hattle  ship  of  the  squadron  to  prepare  to  anchor  with  the  sheet'Cable  in  abaft 
and  springs  &c. 

It  ii  not  compatible  with  Berry's  statement  to  suppose  that  Nelson  had 
not  considered  the  possibility  of  finding  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  harbour 
of  Alexandria;  but  we  know  certainly,  by  the  Memo.  I  have  just 
*|uoted,  that  he  had  considered  the  possibility  of  finding  it  at  anchor  along 
the  coast,  and  our  charts  show  us  that  Aboukir  Bay  was  the  only  place 
where  it  could  eo  lie  at  anchor.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Nelson  knew 
nothing  of  the  coast.  To  trust  to  Nelson'^  ignorance  on  any  point  con- 
nected with  hia  profession  would  be  as  unsafe  in  an  argnment  as  it  was 
in  war— for  a  Frenchman. 

Captain  Mahan's  view  of  Nelson's  conduct  at  Naples  in  June  1790 
has  been  called  in  qoestion  by  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Bevkta,^  who  has 
also  been  good  enough  to  accuse  me,  as  the  '  follower '  of  Mr.  Cordy 
Jeaffreson,  of  having  '  patriotically  misinterpreted  or  mutilated  the  docu- 
ments '  which  I  had  before  me,  or— in  plain  terms — of  garbling  the  evi- 
dence. The  writer  in  question^  Mr*  F*  P.  Badham,  condemns  the  view 
taken  by  Captain  Mahan  as  based  on  in» perfect  and  mutilated  evidence 
thus  presi^nted  to  him,  and  in  an  airy  manner  refers  him  to  letters  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Record  Office,  but  without  any  exact  indication 
as  to  what  or  %vhere  these  letters  are.  I  am,  however,  able  to  say 
positively  that  among  the  Foreign  Ofilce  correspondence  from  Naples  in 
1799,  there  ia  only  one  letter  to  Greville,  a  friendly  letter  of  no  particular 
interest ;  and  of  the  despatches  to  Lord  Grenville  the  only  one  bearing 
on  the  question  is  that  of  11  July,  which  Captain  Mahan  has  quoted  and 
discussed  (vol.  i.  pp.  483  et  scq*).  The  points  of  particular  interest  are^ 
of  course,  whether  Nelson  had  any  commission  from  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  whether  the  surrender  of  the  forts  bad  beun  in  any  degree 
carried  out  before  Nelson  annulled  the  capitulation*  On  the  first  of  these 
Captain  Mahan  speaks  decidedly. 

NeUon  had  been  given  full  power  by  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  act  aa 
his  representative.  He  was  also,  as  comniander  of  the  fleet,  the  representative 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  among  the  allied  furcea,  which  were  acting  in 
support  of  the  royalist  cause.  The  double  function  introduces  great  confuaioa 
into  the  subsequent  t  rati  sac  tions,  especially  as  there  are  on  record  no  fonufcl 
credentials  investing  hiro  with  the  nuthority  he  claiuied  to  have  from  the  king 
of  Naples.  The  omission  probably  arone  (nnii  the  extreme  shortness  of  hia  stay  in 
Palermo  on  June  21— two  hours  and  a  half,  a  time  suthcient  for  an  interview 
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and  a  dear  understanding,  but  scarcely  for  drawing  up  a  regular  commissioiu 
The  fact  rests  upon  his  own  statement,  adequately  supported,  however,  by 
inferences  reasonably  to  be  drawn  from  expressions  in  letters  to  him,  both  from 
the  king  and  from  Acton,  the  prime  minister.  That  his  power  went  so  fiiur  as  to 
authorise  him  to  remove  Cardinal  Buffo,  up  to  that  time  the  ldng*s  repre- 
sentative, would  alone  confirm  the  assertion  of  a  man  habitually  truthful. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  also,  writing  to  Greville,  and  alluding  to  hia 
official  despatch  by  the  same  mail,  says :  '  We  had  full  powers.' '  It  may 
be  accept^  that  Nelson  himself  was  entirely  satisfied  that  he  was 
authorised  at  the  time  to  act  for  the  king  when  emergency  required. 
But,  says  Mr.  Badham  : — 

Hamilton's  despatches  to  Grenville  and  his  letters  to  Greville  (which  have 
hitherto  lain  unnoticed  in  the  Record  Office)  show  exactly  the  reverse  ;  for  it  is 
there  stated  that  when  Nelson  arrived  in  Naples  he  had  no  legal  powers  what- 
ever. ...  It  consequently  follows  that  Captain  Mahan  is  absolutely  wrong  in 
his  justification  for  Nelson's  interference  with  Buffo's  jurisdiction* 

No  such  letters  as  seem  to  be  here  referred  to  exist  among  the  Naples 
correspondence  in  the  Record  Office;  and  my  conclusion  is  that  Mr. 
Badham  has  either  given  the  reference  with  culpable  carelessness,  or  has 
misquoted  Hamilton  with  the  same  more  culpable  carelessness  with  which 
he  has  misquoted  Buffo's  and  Footers  printed  letters,  and  has  permitted 
himself  to  say : — 

Captain  Mahan  tells  us  that  the  treaty  which  Nelson  suspended  and 
afterwards  annulled  '  had  not  been  carried  into  execution,'  and  that  therefore, 
as  things  remained  in  statu  quOf  Nelson's  procedure  was  justifiable.  Here 
again  the  reverse  of  Captain  Mahan's  premise  is  true.  When  Nelson  arrived  at 
Naples  the  treaty  was  already  thirty-six  hours  old,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  garrisons  of  the  castles  Nuovo  and  dell'  Uovo  had  already  retired  home  in 
accordance  with  its  stipulations.  Buffo's  letters  and  Foote's  (see  the  latter's 
*  Vindication  ' )  state  clearly  that  of  the  1,500  men  who  were  in  the  castles  when 
the  treaty  was  signed,  only  700  remained  on  June  24 — viz.  those  who  had 
elected  to  wait  for  the  polaccas  to  convey  them  to  Toulon. 

No  such  statement  can  be  found  in  either  Buffo's  or  Foote's  letters, 
and  80  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  it 
is  in  direct  variance  with  Article  2,  as  given  in  Foote's  '  Vindication : ' — 

The  troops  composing  the  garrisons  shall  keep  possession  of  their  forts  until 
the  vessels  which  shall  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  destined  to  convey  such  as  are 
desirous  of  going  to  Toulon,  are  ready  to  sail.  The  evacuation  shall  not  take 
place  until  the  moment  of  embarcation. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  could  serve  no  good  purpose,  to  go  through 
Mr.  Badham's  letter  in  detail.  Not  one  of  his  statements,  not  one  of  his 
references,  will  bear  examination.  Such  slipshod  writing  is  beneath 
criticism,  and  so  far  as  I,  personally,  am  concerned,  I  should  not  have 
thought  them  worthy  of  notice  ;  but  in  their  barefaced  contravention  of 
Captain  Mahan's  careful  and  judicial  risunU  of  the  question,  I  have  felt 
bound  to  place  a  direct  contradiction  of  them  on  record.  Captain  Mahan's 
attitude  towards  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  admirable  ;  and,  though  I  do 

•  14  July,  Morrison's  Hamilton  Nelson  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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not  entirely  agree  with  the  couclosion  at  which  he  arrives,  I  can 
understand  that  the  difference  between  us  is  one  of  feeling  rather  than 
of  fact. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
a  mistake  I  made  in  my  little  '  Nelson,'  in  the  '  Men  of  Action '  Series, 
in  saying  that  at  Copenhagen  none  of  the  English  ships  were  moved 
during  the  afternoon  of  2  April ;  *  where  they  were  at  half-past  two  they 
still  were  at  nightfall.'  The  book  was  scarcely  published  before  Captain 
Mahan  pointed  out  to  me  reasons  for  doubting  this ;  and  an  examination 
of  the  logs  of  the  ships  engaged  showed  me  that  I  was  unquestionably 
wrong.  It  is  perhaps  a  small  matter ;  but  I  used  my  error  to  substantiate 
Nelson's  assertion  of  his  perfect  good  faith  in  sending  the  flag  of  truce, 
which  must  now  rest  on  its  own  merits.  J.  K.  Laugbton. 


Le  Cardinal  de  LonUnie  de  Brienne^  archevSque  de  Sens  ;  ses  demiers 
armies :  Episodes  de  la  Bivolution.  Par  Joseph  Perrin,  avocat. 
(Paris:  Picard  et  Fils.    1896.) 

This  book  is  a  modest  but  useful  and  scholarly  contribution  to  French 
local  history  during  the  Revolution.  Its  aim  is  to  interweave  the  history 
of  Sens  with  that  of  the  last  years  of  its  famous  archbishop  Lomdnie  de 
Brienne.  This  twofold  object  somewhat  impairs  the  unity  of  the  book 
and  necessarily  precludes  tlie  author  from  dealing  with  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  part  of  Lomdnio's  career ;  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
adequate  account  of  his  ministry  or  estimate  of  its  effect  upon  the  Revo- 
lution. We  are  given  indeed  only  so  much  of  Lomdnie's  career  as  is  in- 
timately associated  with  Sens,  and  only  so  much  of  the  history  of  Sens 
as  illustrates  and  explains  the  dSbdcle  of  Lom^nie's  closing  years.  These 
limitations  are  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  sources  of  M.  Perrin,  who 
is  vice-president  of  the  Archseological  Society  of  Sens,  under  whose  aus- 
pices this  book  is  published.  M.  Perrin  has  drawn  his  materials  almost 
exclusively  from  the  local  archives.  The  publication  of  these  materials, 
indeed,  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  student,  constitutes  the  chief  value  of 
the  book,  though  they  limit  its  scope  in  a  rather  disappointing  manner. 
M.  Perrin  writes  from  a  catholic  point  of  view,  and  some  theological  bias 
is  apparent  throughout  the  book,  notably  in  his  treatment  of  Lom^nie's 
later  troubles  as  an  expiation  for  his  schism  in  accepting  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  the  clergy.  But  as  a  rule  his  tone  is  fair  and  his  criticisms 
impartial.  His  narrative  is  supplemented  by  numerous  notes,  pUces 
justificativeSf  and  an  elaborate  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Brienne.  The 
book  is  well  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  contains  a  good  heliogravure 
portrait  of  the  cardinal.  A.  F.  Pollabd. 


Die  framosische  Legislative  und  der  Ursprung  der  Bevolutionskriege, 
1791-1792.  Von  Hans  Olaoau,  Dr.  Phil.  (Historische  Studien, 
Heft  L)    (Berlin :  Verlag  von  E.  Ebering.    1896.) 

Dr.  Glaoau  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  what  he  originally  contemplated 
was  a  study  of  the  political  career  of  the  count  of  Narbonne,  minister  of 
war  in  the  Feuillant  cabinet  of  1791.    Bw)ming  convinced  as  be  went 
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on  that  Narboniie  was  but  a  secondary  personage,  he  turned  his  work 
into  an  examination  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolutionary  war. 
Whatever  addition  he  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  these  causes  ho 
ascribes  to  the  fact  that  he  has  given  more  attention  to  the  internal 
politics  of  France  than  to  the  diplomacy  of  foreign  cabinets.  Beginning 
with  the  coalition  between  the  Lameths  and  Lafayette  in  the  summer  of 
1791,  he  traces  with  some  minuteness  the  history  of  French  parties  down 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  shows  how  the  disunion  of  the 
Feuillant  ministry  tended  to  hasten  that  outbreak.  The  Lameths  and 
their  friencle,  dreading  foreign  invasion,  sought  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  hou8e  of  Habsburg,  and  even  to  use  its  influence  to 
insure  their  own  ascendency  in  France.  Narbonne,  who  did  not  share 
their  views,  thought  a  war  with  Austria  inevitable,  and  wished  to  make  it 
for  the  profit  of  the  constitutional  party.  The  court,  and  more  especially 
the  queen,  distrusted  the  Lameths,  and  tried  to  weaken  the  effect  of  their 
representations  at  Vienna,  whilst  the  Girondins  gave  their  dangerous 
support  to  Narbonne.  Then  the  government  of  Vienna,  overestimating 
the  amount  of  support  whicli  the  Lameths  could  command,  was  led  to 
assume  a  tone  of  criticism  and  interference  which  awakened  all  the 
patriotic  ardour  and  revolutLonary  zeal  of  the  French  people.  To  this 
warlike  spirit  Narbonne  appealed  with  succesSj  but,  as  he  was  not  in 
sympathy  either  with  the  court  or  with  his  colleagues,  he  was  turned  out  of 
office,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  which  he  had  stimnlated  in  the  hope 
of  strengthening  the  monarchy  served  only  to  bring  its  enemies  into 
power.  This  change  of  ministry  in  France  led  directly  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Dr.  Glagau  insists  that  the  court  of  Vienna  must  be  regarded  as  the 
aggressor  in  this  war,  inasmuch  as  it  pretended  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  France,  It  might  be  nrged  on  the  other  side  that 
the  constituent  assembly  and  the  legislative  assembly  in  their  contempt 
ttions  disregard  of  the  prescriptive  rights  of  neighbouring  governments 
w*ere  no  less  aggressive.  Had  the  French  been  as  tender  of  the  rights  of 
their  neighbours  as  they  professed  to  be,  the  French  Revolution  would 
still  have  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Europe,  and  the  Hjibsburgs  would  still 
have  been  tempted  to  interfere,  or  seem  to  interfere,  on  behalf  of  Mario 
Antoinette.  But  from  the  first  the  French  showed  a  disposition  to  ignore 
the  received  rules  of  international  law,  and  the  bulk  of  the  revolutionary 
party  ended  by  courting  war  as  the  mean-s  of  insuring  the  success  of  their 
domestic  policy.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  Jacobins  to  create  embarrass- 
ments as  the  excuse  forusing  violence,  either  within  or  without  the  frontiers. 
Only  in  this  sense  can  ive  agree  with  Dr*  Glagau  that  the  insurrections 
of  20  June  and  10  Aug.  1792  had  any  justification  in  the  public  safety. 
The  ultimate  causes  of  the  war  lay,  as  Dr.  Glagau  sajs,  in  the  contra- 
diction between  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  principles 
hitherto  acknowledged  in  Europe  and  in  the  traditional  hostility  between 
the  French  and  the  house  of  Anatria.  But  bo  far  as  individuals  can  be 
responsible  for  historical  events,  the  rulers  of  France  must  divide  the 
responsibility  with  the  Austrian  cabinet.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Dr.  Glagau 
has  materially  altered  the  conclusions  upon  this  subject  already  reached 
by  M.  SDrol.    lie  liaSi  however,  found  in  the  archives  of  Vienna,  and 
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printed  by  way  of  appsndix  to  tliia  volumo,  a  number  oi  interesting 
letters  from  Mercy  to  Kaunitz,  and  from  Pellenc  fco  De  La  Marck»  Some 
of  Mercy'a  letters  giv3  now  information  respecting  the  correspondence 
between  the  party  of  the  Lameths  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  even  after 
the  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  the  emperor.  Pellenc's  letters 
add  something  to  our  knowledge  of  French  politics  in  the  year  1702* 

F.  C.  Montague. 


Geschkhk  Flnnhnch.    Von  M.  G.  Schybergsoh.    (Gotha: 
F.  A,  Perthes.    189G.) 

Pkofessoe  8c  hy  berg  a  oh  has  told  in  a  plain,  nnvarnished  manner  the 
history  of  his  country,  a  history  which  we  are  afraid  cannot  he  said  to 
possess  much  attraction  for  the  general  reader.  Here,  as  m  other  cases 
(Ireland,  for  instance),  we  have  to  do  with  two  nationalities  whoso  interests 
are  not  always  identical— the  Finnish  and  Swedish,  Fiiiland  has  never 
had  a  separate  political  existence.  It  was  Swedish  till  1809,  and  after 
that  date  has  been  Russian.  It  begins  to  have  political  signiticanco 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  wars  between  Karl  and 
hia  nephew,  Sigismund  of  Poland.  It  suffered  greatly  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  campaigns  of  Charles  XII  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  We  believe  that  William  of  Orange  had 
some  Finns  in  his  Swedish  regiment  when  he  invaded  England.' 
The  English  were  not  again  to  come  in  contact  with  Finns  till  the 
Crimean  war.  By  two  separate  treaties,  1721  and  1743,  Russia  gained 
slices  of  Finland,  and  intrigues  for  its  complete  annexation  were  going 
on  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  Indeed »  after  the  foundation 
of  St.  Petersburg  it  was  ahnost  impossible  for  Russia  to  tolerate  that  a 
country  in  such  close  proximity  to  her  capital  should  still  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  power.  It  was  not  till  the  connexion  between  Finland  and 
Sweden  had  been  put  an  end  to  that  a  real  European  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  former  country,  and  this  from  accidental  causes,  Tho 
inhabitants,  cut  off  from  their  intercourse  with  Sweden,  were  concentrated 
upon  themselves,  and  this  caused  the  Finnish  element,  which  had  been 
depressed  and  barely  tolerated  in  the  old  time*  to  raise  its  head.  The 
Russians  were  probably  not  sorry  to  weaken  as  far  as  possible  the  Swedish 
influence.  The  language  was  gradually  introduced  into  the  schools,  and 
in  IHol  a  professorship  of  Furnish  was  founded  at  the  university  of 
Hel&ingfors.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  had 
appeared  only  three  small  grammars  of  the  language  (Petreius,  164J> ;  Mar- 
tinius,  1G80 ;  and  Vhael,  1788) ;  there  was  practically  only  one  dictionary  — 
that  of  Schroderus  in  1687— till  that  of  Renvall  in  182H,  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  Russian  count  Rumlantzev.  All  this  is  clearly  stated  by 
Professor  Schybergson,  who  does  not  conceal  his  Swedish  sympathies, 
and  indeed  we  are  sometimes  surprised  at  the  freedom  of  his  language 
when  we  see  that  he  hails  from  Helsingfors.  We  are  emphatic  on  this 
point,  because,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  it  was  denied  by  Mr.  Mechelin  in 
his  book  on  Finland,  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  an  English  dress, 
that  the  Finnish  language  had  been  depressed  l/y  the  Swedes,    Even  to 

'  Macauky's  Historj/,  IL  41H),  etl.  1H58. 
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the  present  day,  as  is  well  known  to  persons  familiar  with  the  country, 
there  are  disputes  between  the  Fennomanes  and  the  Suecomanes, 
Polite  society  has  always  leaned  to  Swedish,  and  in  Swedish  Buneberg, 
the  greatest  author  of  the  country  and  the  composer  of  their  national 
hymn,  wrote.  It  is  here  more  than  the  ethnological  difficulty  which 
arises  in  Ireland ;  the  Kelt  and  Teuton,  however  much  they  may  hate 
each  other,  belong  to  the  same  Aryan  race,  whereas  the  Swede  is  an 
Aryan  and  the  Finn  a  Ugrian  with  very  marked  race  peculiarities. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  poetry  of  Buneberg  that  brought  Finland 
into  notice.  The  cultured  races  of  Europe  do  not  habitually  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  poets,  brilliant  as  they  often  are,  of  small  nationalities. 
The  eyes  of  all  civilised  Europe  were  turned  to  Finland  by  the  discovery 
of  the  fragments  of  her  great  epic,  the '  Kalevala,'  and  the  revelation  of  her 
interesting  folk  tales  and  mythology.  It  was  in  1820  that  educated  people 
began  to  pay  attention  to  Finnish.  Down  to  that  time,  to  use  the  words 
of  Professor  Schybergson,  das  schwcdische  Idiom  blieb  die  Sprache  der 
gebildeten  Klassen,  so  doss  fast  alle  Originalwerke  von  schonwissen- 
schaftlichem  und  patriotischwissenschaftlichem  Wert  in  schwedischer 
Mundartabgefasst  werden.  In  1885  the  editio  princeps  of  the  'Kalevala' 
appeared,  and  it  was  followed  by  other  works  on  the  superstitions  of  the 
Finns.  These  were  the  productions  of  Elias  Lonnrot,  a  provincial  sur- 
geon, who  was  afterwards  made  professor  of  Finnish  and  compiled  a  valu- 
able dictionary  of  the  language.  We  must  remember  that  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  even  later,  Lapland  and  Finland  were  the  homes  of  witchcraft 
and  magic.  It  was  from  these  countries  that  the  witches  were  summoned 
who  were  to  prophesy  the  fate  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  utter  their  opinions 
on  his  diathesis.  We  can  only  hope  that  wo  shall  finally  know  what 
emendations  and  arrangements  Lonnrot  allowed  himself  to  make  when 
he  constructed  an  epic  out  of  these  fragments.  That  some  sort  of  Mach- 
werk  has  existed  seems  to  be  evident  from  the  remarks  of  the  late  Dr. 
Ereutzwald  when  confessing  his  own  share  in  the  '  Ealipoeg.' 

The  conquest  of  Finland  by  the  Bussians  is  narrated  by  Professor 
Schybergson  with  the  fullest  Swedish  proclivities.  We  can  only  say  that 
if  providence  is  on  the  side  of  the  large  battalions,  all  the  deeds  of 
heroism  and  self-denial  seem  to  be  done  by  the  small  ones.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  pity  these  little  nationalities  transferred  in  such  a  manner  by 
the  caprice  of  war,  but  Professor  Schybergson,  who  writes  in  a  fair  and 
temperate  spirit,  eulogises  the  treatment  which  the  Finns  received  from 
Alexander  I,  and  prints  at  full  length  the  speeches  of  the  Bussian  tsars 
guaranteeing  their  privileges  to  the  Finnish  diet. 

We  must  thank  the  professor  for  his  clear  and  concise  history.  It 
appears  from  the  preface  that  we  are  reading  a  volume  which  has  been 
abridged  from  two  larger  ones,  and  was  originally  written  in  Swedish. 
We  have  found  the  list  of  authors  given  by  the  professor,  both  in  Swedish 
and  Finnish,  very  interesting,  but  wonder  that  he  has  said  nothing  about 
Westermark,  whose  works  on  early  institutions  are  well  known  in  the 

west*  W.  B.  MOBFILL. 
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M&morial  de  J.  de  Norvins.     Tome  TroisiJme,    1802-1810.    (Paris: 
Plon.    1897.) 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  the  Memorial  of  Norvms  is  the  least 
interesting.  At  the  imperial  court,  with  the  army  at  Boulogne,  and 
during  the  campaign  of  Frledland,  Norvins  was  a  close  spectator  of  im- 
portant events,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  familiar  and 
intimate  of  important  persons.  But  he  has  little  that  is  new  to  tell,  and 
when  his  reminiscences  are  not  purely  personal  they  refer  to  events  and 
pecple  frequently  described  by  more  competent  observers.  He  flows  on 
in  a  stream  of  goodnatured,  egotistic,  and  superficial  gossip  quite  readable 
and  quite  unprofitable.  He  sees  only  the  outside  of  everything,  and 
dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the  Empire  is  as  incapable  of  entering  into  the 
feelings  of  the  conquered  populations  as  into  those  of  his  countrymen 
during  the  Revolution.  Norvins  is  generally  pleased  with  every  one,  and 
convinced  that  every  one  is  more  than  pleased  with  him ;  but  he  had  a 
great  and  creditable  dislike  of  Fouch6 — a  dislike  which  gives  unusual 
vigour  to  the  account,  given  in  an  appendix,  of  a  visit  of  Fouch^  to 
Home  in  November  1818.  There  is  a  lifelike  description  of  the  reception 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  by  the  duke  of  Otranto  in  his  squalid  night- 
dress, his  face  half  covered  with  soapsuds.  The  storms  of  the  Revolution, 
the  dizzy  surprises  of  the  Empire,  must  strangely  have  blunted  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  French  aristocracy,  or  they  could  never  have  treated  this 
base  intriguer,  this  blood-stained  apostate,  with  the  contemptuous  tolera- 
tion well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  in  this  volume.  '  Great  heavens ! 
my  little  Fouch6,'  said  the  princess  of  Vaud^mont,  taking  him  by  the 
chin  before  a  mirror, '  how  like  a  weasel  you  are  I '  Norvins,  at  all  events, 
impresses  a  vivid  conception  of  his  own  personality  on  his  readers, 
although  not  perhaps  that  which  he  would  himself  have  recognised. 
He  cannot  understand  why,  charming  everybody,  doing  everything  and 
everything  well,  a  wit,  a  poet,  a  courtier,  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  indus- 
trious and  skilful  administrator,  he  should  have  been  so  tinsuccessful ; 
but  tlie  problem  is  not  likely  to  puzzle  any  one  who  has  read  a  book 
which  is  perhaps  most  entertaining  as  an  instance  of  unconscious  self- 
portraiture.  P.  F.  WiLLEBT. 

The  Chronicles  of  a  Virgin  Fortress,  being  some  Unrecorded  Chapters  of 
Turkish  and  Bulgarian  History,  By  William  V.  Hebbebt. 
(London  :  Osgcod,  McUvaine,  &  Co.    1896.) 

The  author  of  this  work,  who  is  already  favourably  known  for  his  book 
on  '  The  Defence  of  Plevna,'  has  given  us  a  most  amusing  and  readable 
account  of  the  scarcely  less  famous  fortress  of  Widdin.  Whether  Widdin 
is  entitled  to  the  proud  name  of  '  virgin '  may  indeed  be  doubted,  for 
the  author  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  usual  meaning  of  that 
word,  as  applied  to  a  town,  is  that  no  enemy  has  ever  succeeded  in 
capturing  it.  Now  Widdin,  as  he  shows  in  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
has  been  taken  by  a  Byzantine  emperor  as  well  as  by  Turkish  and 
Magyar  armies,  so  that  it  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  maiden  fortress.  Bui 
these  very  vicissitudes  of  its  stormy  past  lend  additional  interest  to  the  story. 
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After  a  brief  sketch  of  Widdin^s  history  in  classical  and  medieval  times 
he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  that  strange  figure  Pasvan  Oglu,  who  exactly  a 
century  ago  made  himself  practically  independent  ruler  of  Widdin,  and 
thence  defied  the  armies  of  the  sultan.  We  have,  too,  a  gra^^hic  sketch 
of  the  career  of  Omar  Pasha,  who  was  an  Austrian  subject  by  birth  and 
a  Christian  by  religion,  but  deserted,  embraced  Isldm,  and  was  living  at 
Widdin  in  the  thirties  as  a  clerk  and  tutor.  Other  quaint  characters  of 
the  narrative  are  Sam  Morris,  the  unknown  Englishman,  who  fell  at 
Calafat  in  1854 ;  the  strange  prisoner  of  Widdin,  who  was  personated  by 
one  man  after  another ;  and  '  Ingliz  Ghingeni,'  the  Hampshire  gip^»  who 
turned  hangman  at  this  old  Turkish  fortress.  The  day  before  Bussia 
declared  war  in  1877  the  author  arrived  at  Widdin,  in  the  capacity  of  '  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Ottoman  infantry,'  and  had  thus  the  advantage  of 
taking  part  in  many  of  the  events  which  he  describes.  From  his  position 
in  the  Tttickish  army  he  naturally  inclines  towards  the  Turkish  side,  but 
many  of  his  judgmeBts  are  singularly  sound.  Thus  his  Roumanian 
experience  has  convinced  him  that  UkU  country  will  be  '  a  formidable 
barrier  against  the  future  southward  progress  of  the  Tsars,'  and  he  pays 
full  respect  to  the  merits  of  those  against  whom  he  fought.  One  or  two 
slips  of  the  pen  may  be  pointed  out.  Thus  the  Bulgarian  Tsar  Simeon's 
proper  title  was  *  Tsar  of  the  Bulgars  and  autocrat  of  the  Greeks,*  as 
stated  by  Jirecek  at  p.  168  of  his  well-known  work.  The  use  of  the  term 
'  Amselplain  '  for  the  field  of  Kossovo  is  misleading ;  a  Oerman  author 
would  write  Amselfeldf  the  English  equivalent  of  which  and  of  the 
original  serb,  Kossovopolje,  is  '  plain  of  blackbirds.'  The  actual  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Montenegro  against  Turkey  in  1876  did  not  take  place  till 
July,  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Servia  '  demanded  the  annexatioa 
of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.'  What  really  happened  was  tiiai  Serria 
desired,  and  still  desires,  at  least  a  port  of  Bomiay  while  Montenegro 
wanted  at  anyxaie-a  jMfriion  of  the  Herzegovina.  The  real  grievances 
whidi  exkMl  m  the  latter  country  were  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the 
insurrection  even  without  those  Russian  intrigues  of  which  the  author 
speaks.  Finally,  the  '  correct '  attitude  of  Turkey  at  the  time  of  the 
union  of  the  two  Bulgarias  in  1885  was  not  entirely  due  to  '  humanity 
and  indulgence,'  but  largely  to  the  sultan's  fear  of  assassination, 
which  made  him  unwilling  to  diminish  the  number  of  troops  at  his  capital. 
The  value  of  the  book  is  increased  by  five  good  maps  and  plans,  a  list 
of  authorities,  a  glossary,  and  a  table  of  dates.  W.  Milleb. 

The  great  importance  of  the  Stowe  collection  is  too  well  known  to 
historical  students  for  it  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  call  at- 
tention to  the  admirable  catalogue  which  appeared  some  time  ago,  but 
which  has  only  lately  reached  our  hands  {Catalogue  of  the  Stowe  Manu* 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum^  Vol.  I :  Text.  Vol.  II :  Index.  Printed 
by  order  of  the  Trustees,  1895,  1896.)  It  includes  all  the  manuscripts 
which  came  to  the  British  Museum,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  oriental 
volumes  which  are  kept  in  the  department  of  oriental  printed  books  and 
manuscripts ;  but  it  does  not  include  the  entire  Stowe  collection  as  it 
lett  the  earl  of  Ashburnham's  possession  thirteen  years  ago,  for  the  valu- 
able Irish  manuscripts  wqiq  \ixQU  de]^sited  in  the  library  of  the  Boyal 
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Irisli  Academy  at  Dublin,  Tlie  ma^niiscripts  have  been  re-arranged  in 
classes,  but  a  table  at  tbe  end  of  tlie  first  volume  shows  at  a  glance  the 
former  numbers  bj  which  they  were  known.  The  descriptions  are 
drawn  up  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  catalogues  of  addi- 
tional manuscripts,  but  are  somewhat  more  detailed^  and  the  index,  as 
usual,  is  a  model  of  completeness. 


An  uncommonly  interesting  lecture,  entitled  Cicero  im  Wandel  der 
Jahrhu7iderie  (Leipzig  :  Teubner,  1897),  by  Professor  T,  Zielinski,  was  read 
to  the  Historical  Society  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  d  propos  of  the 
two -thousandth  birthday  of  Cicero  ;  but,  as  the  author  remarks,  his  hero  is 
one  of  those  *  personages  whose  real  biography  begins  with  the  day  of 
their  death/  one  of  those  who  not  only  reflect  like  a  mirror  the  spirit  of 
their  age,  and  not  only  give  an  immediate  impulse  to  the  culture  of  after- 
times,  but  go  with  that  culture  now  in  closer,  now  in  looser  contact  on  all 
its  further  path  of  development,  and  from  whom  it  is  always  finding 
something  fresh  to  learn  or  borrow.  To  work  out  this  idea  in  the  case  of 
Cicero  leads  to  a  very  curious  study  of  the  successive  and  varying  reasons 
which  made  that  author  acceptable  or  even  important  to  all  later  ages 
which  were  lettered  enough  to  understand  him  ;  and  the  rapid  survey  of 
two  thousand  years  is  safe  at  least  against  any  charge  of  monotony*  In 
a  certain  sense  the  study  reminds  us  of  the  parts  playeil  by  Virgil  in  the 
middle  ages;  but  while  Virgil  was  made  to  assume  characters  remark* 
ably  unlike  his  own,  there  have  always  been  good  reasons  why  Cicero  was 
found  to  be  *  the  man  of  the  hour/  the  man  whom  the  hour  required. 
The  lecture  is  already  so  compressed  that  we  despair  of  compressing  it 
further,  but  we  may  just  point  out  that  the  author  sees  three  great 
'periods  of  eruption'  since  Cicero'e  time,  three  epochs  at  which  the 
.civilisation  of  Europe  was  threatened,  and  from  each  of  which  it  came 
forth  fertilised  and  developed.  To  the  first  of  these,  the  time  of  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  Cicero  the  moralist  and  the  philosopher  had  a 
special  interest.  The  second,  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  valued 
Cicero  the  stylist,  the  letter- writer,  the  freethinker.  The  period  of  the 
Aufklarung  found  out  the  negative  or  soep^c&l  side  of  Cicero's 
speculations,  while  the  revolutionar}'  leaders  admired  the  statesman  of 
the  republic  and  discovered  the  orator.  The  discussion  of  the  first 
period  travels  to  some  extent  on  the  hues  of  0.  Boissier's  accomit  {La 
Fin  da  Pagfinismc,  1891)  of  the  attitude  of  early  Christianity  to  the 
Boman  system  of  education  ;  in  the  second  and  third  the  author  is 
traversing  ground  less  familiar  but  not  less  interesting.  He  rather 
exaggerates  the  importance  of  Cicero  in  his  lifetime,  but  in  no  way 
overrates  the  influence  of  the  dead  writer  on  generations  that  came  after 
him.  Herr  Zielinski's  style  is  agreeable  and  not  without  a  certain 
sparkle.  F.  T.  R. 


The  new  edition  of  John  Richard  Green's  Making  of  Emjland  (Two 
volumes.  London ;  Macmillan  k  Co.  1897)  appears,  though  the  fact 
is  not  stated^  to  be  a  reprint;  even  slight  irregularities  in  the  refer- 
ences in  footnotes  remain  unchanged.    For  this  readers  will  be  grateful. 
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But  we  do  not  know  why  the  maps  should  have  been  silently  altered 
throughout.  In  all  those  which  we  have  examined,  names  are  fre- 
quently added  or  omitted ;  and,  for  instance,  in  the  general  map  which 
is  prefixed  to  both  volumes,  the  Boman  roads  which  Oreen  believed  to 
have  existed  in  North  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  have  been  ex- 
punged. We  need  not  deny  that  this  was  a  proper  correction  if  we  still 
maintain  that  it  was  improper  to  make  it  without  any  indication  of  the 
change. 

Miss  A.  Hamilton,  the  translator  of  Gregorovius's  History  of  the  City 
of  Borne  in  the  Middle  Ages^  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  punctuality 
with  which  she  is  performing  the  useful  task  which  she  has  imposed  upon 
herself.  At  the  close  of  1896  appeared  the  two  substantial  volumes 
(vol.  iv.,  parts  1  and  2.  London  :  Oeorge  Bell  &  Sons)  which  repre- 
sent the  fourth  volume  of  the  original.  These  bring  the  reader  to  an 
interesting  moment  in  the  relations  of  papacy  and  empire,  the  deaths 
of  Celestine  III  and  Henry  VI. 

The  Story  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  by  Henry  Hartwright 
(London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1897),  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  a  com- 
pilation, <  originally  commenced  and  intended  only  for  young  people,' 
though  a  hope  is  expressed  *  that  it  may  also  be  received  with  favour  by 
their  elders.'  He  has  produced  a  readable  book,  though  he  does  not 
claim  to  be  critical  in  editions,  for  he  is  content  to  refer  to  Bohn  and  to 
Johnes's  translations ;  nor  does  he  apparently  trouble  himself  much  about 
the  investigation  of  those  minute  questions  in  which  the  modem 
historical  inquirer  revels.  'Miss  Strickland  and  most  historiskns  give 
Nancy,'  he  says  in  a  note  in  reference  to  the  place  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou's  espousals,  *but  Mrs.  Hookham,  in  her  "Life  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,''  gives  Tours ; '  and  there  he  leaves  it.  To  Margaret  his  chival- 
rous feelings  and  his  Lancastrian  sympathies  combine  to  make  him 
over-kind.  He  is  indignant  that  she  should  be  singled  out  among 
our  foreign  queens  to  be  specially  stigmatised  as  the  '  foreign  woman.' 
Surely  there  is  sufficient  indication  of  Margaret's  intrigues  with  France 
to  justify  the  popular  judgment ;  and  if  Wavrin's  story  be  true,  that 
she  called  up  her  young  son,  a  child  of  seven,  to  doom  to  death  Lord 
Bonvile  and  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  her 
injudiciousness.  Rough  as  the  age  was,  it  was  not  even  then  in  accord- 
ance with  English  sentiment  to  put  forward  a  child  in  a  deed  of  blood. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  feature,  to  which  the  author  himself  in  his  pre- 
face calls  attention,  should  be  mentioned — his  care  to  go  into  the  family 
history  of  the  principal  characters  introduced.  By  this  method  a  clearer 
notion  is  given  of  their  position  and  rdle  than  could  be  the  case  if  they 
were  brought  in  as  disconnected  individuals. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  has  been  well  advised  in  including  among  his  *  Tudor 
Translations'  T^  History  of  Comities,  englished  by  Thomas  Danett, 
anno  1696.  (Two  volumes,  London :  David  Nutt,  1897.)  The  book  is  beau- 
tifully reprinted  from  the  revised  text  of  1601.  It  is  published  now  as  a 
-noble  specimen  of  literature,  raUier  than  as  an  historical  text ;  oonse- 
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quently  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  mistakes  or  to  explain 
names,  &c.,  in  the  footnotes.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  needless  to 
modernise  the  spelling  of  the  writer's  name  on  the  title-page  and  in  the 
introduction,  when  it  is  everywhere  else  written  '  Gommines.'  Nor  can 
the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Charles  Whibley's  introduction,  which,  though 
interesting,  is  composed  in  a  style  of  singular  affectation,  be  considered 
very  appropriate  to  the  special  purpose  of  this  reprint. 

The  object  of  M.  Ernest  Gossart's  Charles-Quint  et  Philippe  11, 
Etude  Bur  les  Origines  de  la  Preponderance  Politique  de  VEspagne  en 
Europe  (Brussels :  Hayez,  1896)  is  to  trace  the  gradual  preponderance 
of  Spanish  interests  in  the  policy  of  Charles  V.  Of  this  the  natural 
consequence  was  not  only  the  cession  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  duchy 
of  Milan  to  the  king  of  Spain,  but  the  attempt  to  substitute  Philip  II 
for  Maximilian  II  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  Empire. 

In  Monopolies  by  Patents  (London  :  Stevens  &  Sons,  1897)  Mr.  J.  W, 
Gordon  has  written  mainly  for  lawyers.  He  is,  however,  the  first  to 
point  out  that  the  famous  Statute  of  Monopolies  appeals  to  James's  '  Book 
of  Bounty,'  printed  in  1610,  and  drawn  up  either  in  that  year  or  at 
Salisbury's  assumption  of  the  treasurer's  office.  He  has  also  reprinted 
this  book  in  facsimile  from  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  The  first  entry 
amongst '  things  contrary  to  our  laws  '  is  the  single  word  Monopolies,  It 
does  not  lie  in  Mr.  Gordon's  way  to  enter  into  the  question  how  far  James 
understood  that  word  of  ill  omen  to  apply  to  the  privileges  granted  by  him, 
and  indeed  it  is  obvious  from  his  forgetf ulness  of  the  fact  that  James  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  destroyed  more  monopolies  than  Elizabeth  at  the 
end  of  hers,  that  he  has  not  gone  very  far  into  the  historical  evidence  on 
the  subject,  evidence  which  indeed  lies  very  much  outside  his  own  arga- 
ment.  S.  E.  G. 

Mr.  Temple  Scott's  edition  of  The  Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  of 
which  the  first  volume  has  appeared,  with  a  biographical  introduction  by 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P.  (London :  George  Bell  &  Sons, 
•1897),  promises  to  be  a  very  convenient  and  useful  edition.  The  editor's 
notes  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  Mr.  Lecky's  introduction  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  biography  of  Swift,  which  appeared  in  his  Leaders  of  Public 
Opinion  in  Ireland,  published  in  1861.  That  biography  has  been 
rewritten  and  a  good  deal  amplified,  but  there  are  no  material  altera- 
tions. The  account  of  Swift's  family  and  early  life  and  the  Vanessa 
episode  are  examples  of  these  additions.  Mr.  Lecky  has  also  availed 
himself  of  Swift's  letters  to  his  friend  Enightley  Chetwode,  which 
Forster  intended  to  use  for  his  biography.  A  first  instalment  of  these 
letters,  edited  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Hill,  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
last  August. 

A  few  details  of  one  of  the  worst  incidents  of  the  life  of  Napoleon 
are  added  to  those  generally  known  in  NapoUon  d  Bayonne,  d'apris  les 
contemporains  et  des  documents  inddits,  by  E.  Duc^r^.  (Bayonne: 
Hourquet,  1897)*    M.  DucSr^,  indeed,  accepts  as  authentic  the.  letter 
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of  Napoleon  to  Marat,  20  March  1808  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  authorities 
cited  in  the  note  on  p.  81  the  contention  of  Lanfrey  against  it  holds 
good.  The  whole  action  of  Napoleon  is  inconsistent  with  the  previsions 
expressed  in  the  document,  which  was  probably  composed  long  after 
date.  In  other  respects  this  minute  account  of  the  residence  of  Napoleon 
at  Bayonne  from  14  April  to  20  July  1808  gives  considerable  insight 
into  his  character — at  his  best  and  at  his  worst.  Herein  lies  the  true 
value  of  the  minute  details,  the  authentic  traditions,  the  souvenirs 
recorded  in  this  pleasantly  written  volume. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Chetwynd-Stapylton's  book  on  The  StapelUms  of  York- 
ihire  (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1896)  is  a  good  example  of  a 
family  history  and  an  excellent  piece  of  research.  It  originally  appeared  in 
the  form  of  contributions  to  the  '  Journal  of  the  Yorkshire  Archseological 
Society,'  but  has  been  largely  added  to  since.  Without  playing  any  im- 
portant part  in  English  history,  the  Stapeltons,  Stapyltons,  or  StapUtons 
produced  many  men  of  considerable  mark  in  their  day.  A  Nicholas  de 
Stapelton  was  amongst  the  justices  of  Edward  I ;  a  Milo  was  steward 
of  the  household  to  Edward  II,  and  was  killed  at  Bannockbum  ;  another 
Milo  was  one  of  the  original  knights  of  the  Garter ;  Sir  Brian,  '  the 
Btapylton  of  stomach  stem '  of  the  old  ballad,  was  knighted  by  Surrey 
after  Flodden ;  and  the  confession  of  WiUiam  Stapilton  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  Mr.  Froude's  account  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  In  the  civil 
wars,  Sir  Philip  Stapilton  was  captain  of  Essex's  lifeguard,  and  one  of  the 
eleven  presbyterian  leaders  accused  by  the  army  in  16 17.  Two  men  of 
letters  appear  in  the  history  of  the  family — Thomas  Stapleton  of  Louvain, 
the  translator  of  Bede,  and  Sir  Robert  Stapleton,  who  translated 
Juvenal.  One  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Norfolk,  but  Richmond- 
Bhire  was  the  original  seat  of  the  race,  and  they  derive  their  name  from 
the  village  of  Stapelton-on-Tees.  Different  branches  adopted  different 
ways  of  spelling  the  name,  and  the  distinction  signified  by  these  varia- 
tions in  the  spelling  is  duly  pointed  out  by  the  author  (p.  5).  The 
volume  contains  numerous  illustrations  and  elaborate  pedigrees. 

C.H.F. 

The  Chetbam  Society  has  brought  out  a  new  volume  of  wills  and 
inventories — Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Wills  and  Inventories,  1568-1807, 
now  preserved  at  Chester  (1897)— on  a  similar  plan  to  the  volume  derived 
from  materials  at  York  and  Richmond,  which  was  noticed  in  this  Review, 
vol.  ix.  p.  185  (1894).  The  abstracts  were  again  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker  ;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
death  the  present  volume  appears  under  the  editorship  of  Mr,  J.  P. 
Rylands. 

In  his  new  edition  (the  eighteenth)  of  the  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Real 
Property,  by  the  late  Joshua  Williams  (London:  Sweet  &  Maxwell, 
1896),  Mr.  T.  Cyprian  Williams  is  making  a  gallant  effort  to  keep  his 
father's  classical  book  abreast  not  only  of  modem  law,  but  of  medieval 
history.    This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  but  the  historical  part  of  it 
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(and  only  with  tbafc  are  we  concerned)  is  being  well  performed.  The 
editor  reads  widely,  and  is  perhaps  only  too  ready  to  see  new  lights.  On 
the  present  occasion  a  chapter  has  been  rewritten  in  consequence  of  an 
article  by  Mr.  Ames  of  Harvard,  which  appeared  in  an  American  jouis 
nah  A  masterly  article  it  is,  and  one  which  should  interest  some 
students  who  are  not  lawyers,  since  it  tends  to  show  that  Henry  Vlll'a 
Statute  of  Uses  was  far  from  being  that  fatuous  failure  which  has  often 
been  described  to  us.  Mr*  Cyprian  Williams  has  inherited  his  father's 
open-mindedness,  and  this  ia  no  common  quality  among  those  who  write 
or  edit  elementary  text -hooks  of  the  law. 

After  a  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  the  Rev,  W,  K,  Bilaiid  Bedford 
has  issued  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  useful  Blazon  of  Episcopacy  (Ox- 
ford :  Clarendon  Press,  1897),  which  he  cautiously  describes  as  contain* 
ing  '  the  arms  borne  by  or  attributed  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
England  and  Wales.'  He  is  well  aware  how  smaE  a  proportion  of  the 
earlier  coats  he  includes  can  bear  ritical  examination  ;  but  for  various 
&nti<|uarian  purposes  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  them  all,  and  Mr.  Bedford 
is  careful  in  every  case  to  specify  his  authority.  In  later  times  he  ven- 
tures to  exercise  a  censorship  of  his  own^  and  omits  some  coats  from  hia 
plates  which  he  considered  to  be  merely  conjectural.  Thus  the  arms  of 
Bishops  Newton  of  Bristol,  and  Carleton  of  Chichester,  have  not  been 
engraved.  Others  do  not  appear  for  obvious  reasons,  as  where  Bishop 
Bowie  of  Rochester  modestly  impales  the  arms  of  his  see  wttli  a  blank 
escutcheon,  or  where  Bishop  Davies  of  Llandaff,  shows  the  anns  of  his 
see  alone  on  his  monument.  In  spite  of  these  omissions  Mr,  Bedford's 
handsome  volume  contains  eng*^?ings  of  no  fewer  than  971  coats,  and 
he  has  added  an  ordinary  (on  the  model  of  Papworth)  which  will  be  found 
most  helpful  in  identifying  former  owners  of  manuscripts,  donors  of 
stained  glass,  Ac. 


The  successive  volumes  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas's  Historical  Geography 
of  the  British  Colonies^  which  have  appeared,  if  we  include  the  introduc- 
tory volume,  since  1H87,  have  been  noticed  from  time  to  time  in  this 
Eeview.  The  latest  of  these,  vol.  iv.,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  historical,  the  other  geographical  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1897), 
deals  with  a  subject  that  is  at  the  present  time  even  more  of  political 
than  historical  interest,  South  and  East  Africa,  We  can  here  only  call 
attention  briefly  to  its  excellent  treatment  of  the  earlier  history  of  the 
settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr.  Lucas  shows  how  very  long 
it  was  before  statesmen  at  home  realised  that  that  settlement  could  be 
much  more  than  a  hmited  extension  of  the  port  which  was  a  necessity 
for  the  Indian  trade.  So  long  as  the  Cape  continued  in  the  bands  of 
the  Dutch  this  was  its  one  purpose,  and  its  transfer  to  England  did  not 
involve  any  considerable  change  of  view  on  the  part  of  its  possessors. 
*  The  great  evil  of  the  Cape  Colony,'  wrote  Lord  Glenelg,  *  consists  in  its 
magnitude '  (pp.  159  f.),  and  Mr.  Lucas  is  inclined  to  see  in  the  reversal 
of  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban*s  policy  in  1886  the  source  of  many  of  the 
most  serious  difficulties  which  liave  since  confronted  English  statesmen 
in  South  Africa.    The  attempt  to  circumscribe  British  occupation  by 
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resigning  ihe  territory  beyond  the  Eeiskammm  in  fact  led  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  white  colonists  northward,  whose  political  connexion  with  the 
colony  remained  long  ambignons,  and  thus  to  the  CYentnal  and  some- 
times forcible  enlargement  of  British  boundary.  Mr.  Lncas  relates  the 
sequel  with  praiseworthy  impartiality.  Though  it  is  not  hard  to  see  in 
which  direction  his  own  opinions  point,  he  always  states  the  case  ftdrlj. 
Sometimes,  as  in  previous  volumes,  he  digresses  too  far  into  philosophittl 
generalities ;  but  his  information  is  throughout  complete  and  sound,  and 
his  work  may  be  commended  with  entire  confidence  to  the  increasing 
body  of  readers  interested  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  colonies. 

The  value  of  photography  for  literary  purposes,  and  especially  for 
bibliography  and  the  investigation  of  early  printing,  is  fast  becoming 
recognised,  and  Mr.  Gamett,  who  is  responsible  for  the  publication  of 
Facsimiles  from  Early  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum,  selected 
pages  from  representative  specimens  (London :  printed  by  order  of  the 
Trustees,  1897),  and  who  has  been  among  the  earliest  and  most  untiring 
of  the  advocates  of  the  art,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  first  systematic 
application  of  it  to  the  printed  treasures  under  his  charge  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  thirty  six  examples  iu  the  present  volume  represent 
characteristic  types  of  the  German,  Italian,  French,  Netherland,  and 
English  printing  presses,  arranged  in  order  of  country,  and  chosen  not 
only  for  reasons  of  priority  in  printing,  but  also  from  artistic  considera- 
tions, as  might  be  expected  and  welcomed  from  such  an  editor  as  Mr. 
A.  W.  Pollard.  In  many  similar  collections  the  choice  of  examples  is 
limited  by  endeavours  to  represent  the  very  first  type  of  each  town,  or  all 
the  type- founts  of  particular  presses  :  h(  t  ^  we  have  examples,  like  the  page 
of  the  Tewrdannckof  1617  or  the  Hypnerotomachia,  which  are  real  works 
of  art  as  well  as  specimens  of  printing.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  rigid 
limit  of  A.D.  1500  has  been  given  up,  and  the  sixteenth  century  allowed  to 
vindicate  its  share  of  attention.  The  letterpress  brings  out  the  points  of 
interest,  both  in  the  printing  and  the  subject,  and  the  collotypes  are 
excellent,  even  where  colours  are  employed.  As  the  book  appeals  to  the 
amateur  as  well  as  the  professed  bibliographer,  it  would  have  been 
well  to  add  tables  of  the  spread  of  the  press  in  the  chief  districts  of 
Europe,  without  which  the  evolution  of  typography  is  less  effectively 
displayed. 
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Notices  of  Penodicals 

[ContribntieBi  to  theie  Votieei,  whether  regular  or  oecaeioiial,  are  invited.  Thej 
ihonld  be  drawn  np  on  the  pattern  of  thoae  printed  below,  and  addreiied  to  Xr.  B.  L. 
Poole,  at  Oiford,  by  the  first  week  in  Mareh,  Jnne,  September,  and  Deoember.] 

Report  concerning  work  undertaken  in  English  collections  for  the  purposes  of  the 

*  Monumenta  Oermaniae :  *  by  K.  Hampb,  concluded  [on  formularies  and  mis- 
cellaneous pieces  found  with  them ;  an  unpublished  vision  of  the  Carolingian  age 
(here  printed  from  the  Lounbeth  MS.  173) ;  and  other  notices  and  extracts.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  new  texts  of  the  letter  of  Thietmar  of  Montecassino  to 
Charles  the  Great  (Oriel  Coll.,  Oxf.,  MS.  42)  and  of  the  *Annales  Mettenses' 
(Durham  Cath.  Libr.  MS.  c.  iv.  15)].— N.  Arch.  xxii.  3. 

he  inscription  of  Abercius :  by  F.  Cumont  [against  A.  DIeterioh's  interpretation]. — 

Bev.  Instr.  publ.  Belg.  xl.  2. 
A  Roman  calendar  taken  from  the  *  F<uti  *  of  Ovid  [incomplete] :  printed  by  H.  Omont 

[differing  in  many  points  from  those  printed  by  B.  Merkel].— Bibl.  £cole  Chartes, 

Iviu.  1,  2. 
On  the  newly  published  texts  concerning  Clement  of  Mets :  by  C.  Wbtmak  [critical 

notes]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  2. 
Jordanis :  by  B.  von  Sdcson  [who  thinks  that  his  mention  of  his  '  conversio  *  (*  Get.' 

L  265-266)  does  not  prove  him  to  have  been  a  monk ;  it  may  merely  refer  to  hie 

ordination.    It  is  suggested  that  he  was  possibly  a  bishop  in  western  Africa].^ 

N.  Arch.  xxii.  8. 
Dynamius  of  Marseilles:   by  M.  BiiNmus  [who  collects  notices  about  Dynamius, 

mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  as  *  rector  Provinciae,'  and  prints  the  text  of  his 

poem,  *  De  Lerine  insula  laus,'  with  a  new  collation]. — Mitth.  Oesterrelch.  Gesch. 

xviii.  2. 
A  list  of  emperors  from  Justinian  to  Leo  III:  printed  from  the  Berlin  MS.  Phillipp. 

130  by  M.  MAnmus. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  3. 
The  Prankish  tidditions  to  Isidore's  chronicles :  by  B.  Kbusch  [on  points  of  chronology]. 

Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xviii.  2. 
On  a  letter  of  Hadrian  I  to  the  abbat  of  St.  Denys  (Jaff6  2491) :  by  K.  Hampe  [which 

supplies  the  gap  in  the  text  (Mabillon  *  de  Be  Diplomat.'  ii.  492)  by  the  words, 

*  [quod  Petrus  archiepisoopus  Medio]lanen8i8,*  and  examines  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  letter  was  written].— N.  Arch.  xxii.  3. 

On  a  Lorsch  calendar  [Berlin  MS.  Phillipp.  131] :  by  M.  BliMmus  [who  prints  extracts 
showing  it  to  be  transcribed  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  calendar,  801-814].— N.  Aroh. 
xxii.  3. 

Notes  on  Carolingian  poets :  by  P.  von  Wintebfeld.  I:  The  use  of  Prudentius  by 
Walahfrid  and  Hrotsvit.  II :  The  Hague  fragment  describing  Charles  the  Great's 
Spanish  campaign  [considered  as  a  prose  sketch  for  a  poem].  Ill :  Collations  and 
emendations  of  other  pieces. — N.  Arch.  xxii.  3. 

Tlxe  canonical  collections  attributed  to  Ivo  of  Chartres :  by  P.  Foubnisb.    II :  The 

'  Decretum '  [the  manuscripts ;   the  relation  of  the  work  to  the  *  Decretum '  of 

Burchard  of  Worms,  to  the  collection  which  forms  parts  i.  and  ii.  of  the  *  Tripartita,' 

to  the  *  CoUectio  Britannica,'  to  the  Penitential  ascribed  to  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  to 
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the  *  Libri  de  sjnodalibus  causis  *  of  Begino,  etc.  From  these  sources  the  author 
derived  nearly  three-quarters  of  his  matter ;  what  remains  is  mainly  taken  from 
the  forged  decretals  or  consists  of  excerpts  from  the  fathers.  The  collection  was 
made  c.  1095].— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Iviii.  1,  2. 

Serlo  of  Bayeux  and  the  poenis  attributed  to  him :  by  H.  Bohmer  [who  accepts  six 
of  the  poems  as  his  compositions,  the  rest  being  by  a  younger  Serlo  of  Wilton, 
Marbod,  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  and  others ;  collects  notices  of  the  life  of  Serlo  of 
Bayeux  (c.  1 100) ;  and  describes  his  writings,  with  a  description  of  the  difficulty 
as  to  his  name  and  numerous  emendations  of  T.  Wright^s  text  of  his  verses].— 
N.  Arch.  xxii.  S. 

An  unknown  charter  of  Conrad  III  [1151]  :  by  B.  Sternfeld  [the  document  confirms 
the  emperor*s  diploma  of  11 47  to  the  bishop  of  Embrun].— Mitth.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch.  xyiii.  2. 

Vacariti8*8  *  Summa  de  matrivionio : '  edited  by  F.  W.  Mattland.— Law  Quart.  Bev. 
61.    July. 

Fragment  of  a  Rheinau  necrology  [twelfth  to  fourteenth  century]:  printed  by  W, 
Merz.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1897,  4. 

The  Byzantine  poem  on  Alexander  and  its  sources :  by  H.  Christeksen — SB. 
Bayer.  Akad.  (phil.-hist.  CI.)  1897, 1. 

Documents  concerning  the  history  of  Flanders  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century :  by  H.  Pirenne.  I :  Inyentory  of  the  property  left  by  the  Flemings 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Cassel  [1328].  II :  The  question  of  the  fortifications  after  the 
treaty  of  Arques.  Ill:  Flanders  and  Edward  III  in  1340. — Bull.  Ck>mm.  Hist. 
Belg.,  5th  ser.,  vii.  1. 

Notes  on  Nicolaus  Minorita :  by  E.  Eurel  [on  the  manuscripts  of  this  writer*s  con- 
tributions to  the  mendicant  controversy  under  John  XXII,  with  extracts  and 
collations]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  2. 

Werner  of  Liige :  by  L.  Schmitz  [who  accepts  him  as  the  author  of  the  lives  of  the 
popes  from  Benedict  XII  to  Urban  Y  attributed  to  Dietrich  of  Nieheim,  and  shows 
him  to  be  the  same  with  Werner  of  Haselbecke,  a  canon  of  St.  Cassius  at  Bonn  and 
*  scriptor  et  secretarius  pape,*  who  died  in  1384].— N.  Arch.  xxii.  8. 

Documents  illustrating  the  history  of  Achaia,  Cyprus^  Athens^  a^vd  Zenta  [1382-1413] : 
printed  by  the  late  comte  L.  de  Mas  Latrie.— Bibl.  Kcole  Chartes,  Iviii.  1,  2. 

Life  and  writings  of  John  of  Wcsel :  by  0.  Clemen.— D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.  F.  ii.  2. 

A  papal  cypher  of  the  sixteenth  century :  by  J.  §usta  [from  the  papers  of  cardinal 
Morone,  1563].— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xviii.  2. 


The  latest  discoveries  in  biblical  latids :  by  P.  Delattre.  —Be v.  Quest,  hist.  Ixii.  1. 
July, 

Discoveries  in  Asia  3fin<w.— Quart.  Bev.  371.    July, 

Maspero^s  *  MeUes  des  peuples,^ — Church  Qu.  Bev.  88.    July, 

On  tlie  earliest  history  of  the  Greeks :  by  J.  Belcch.  I :  Ethnological  questions.  II : 
The  migrations. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxix.  2. 

An  estimate  of  Alexander  the  Great :  by  B.  Niese  [who  agrees  with  D.  G.  Hogarth  as 
to  the  late  date  of  his  deification,  so  that  it*  can  form  no  element  in  our  judgment 
of  his  ideal.  The  writer  in  the  main  follows  Droyseh,  as  against  Grote  and  Kaerst, 
in  his  high  estimate  of  Alexander's  political  gifts]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxix.  1. 

The  Roman  '  laudationes  *  and  their  influence  upon  the  annalists :  by  W.  Soltait 
[showing  how  the  rhetorical  tendency  (due  to  Greek  influence)  of  the  historical 
writers  of  the  first  century  e.g.,  used  by  Livy,  caused  the  more  trustworthy  state- 
ments of  the  older  annalists  to  be  forgotten].  — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.  F.  ii.  2. 

Th4  economic  condition  of  the  Germans  in  tlie  time  of  Caesar  [treated  in  connexion 
with  and  criticism  of  B.  Hildebrand's  •  Becht  und  Sitte  *] :  by  W.  Wittich  and  by 
L.  Erhardt.— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxix.  1  and  2. 

On  Josephns :  by  G.  F.  Unoer.  IY  :  The  republic  of  Jerusalem.  V :  The  lost  historical 
work  of  Josephus  [on  Syrian  history].— SB.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  (phil.-hist  CI.) 
1897,  2. 
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Becent  literature  on  tJie  apostolic  age  [dealing  with  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  L.  Duchesne,  and 

C.  Weizsaeker] :  by  E.  C.  Butleb.— Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  23.  July, 

Principatet  conntatus,  and  nobility  in  Tacitus's  Oermania^  xiii:  by  W.  Schultzb 
[who  takes  *  nobilitas  *  to  be  social  consideration,  not  birth,  and  combats  Wiessner's 
reassertion  of  the  existence  of  the  private  '  comitatus  *  among  the  Germans]. — 

D.  Zft.  Gesch.'wiss.  N.F.  ii.  1. 

The  holy  see  and  Pektgianism :  by  J.  Chapman.— Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  23.  July.    (Con- 

tinned  from  21.  Jan,) 
The  psettdo-Arvatius :  by  G.  Eurth  [who  identifies  Arvatins  with  St.  Servais,  the 

patron  of  Maastricht].— Anal.  Bolland.  xvi.  2. 
A  contemporary  native  historian  of  Morocco :  by  F.  Codeba  [giving  an  account  of  a 
Moorish  history  from  the  Mussulman  invasions  to  1893].— Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist. 
XXX.  3. 
Recent  researches  in  the  history  of  Frankish  law :  by  R.  Schr6deb.  II  [chiefly  on 

the  relation  of  royal  legislation  to  the  national  laws]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxix.  2. 
Lea's  *  History  of  Indulgences  :  *  by  W.  H.  Kent.— Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  23.  July, 
Tanchehn :  by  G.  Huyohens  [who  considers  that  the  sect  he  initiated,  founded  on 
gnostic  and  Manichean  principles  and  influenced  by  the  growing  doctrines  of  the 
Cathari,  owed  its  importance  to  its  appeal  to  the  selfish  passions  of  the  populace]. — 
Rev.  Instr.  publ.  Belg.  xl.  2. 
Vlrich  von  Eppenstein^  abbat  of  St,  Gall  and  patriarch  of  Aquileia  [tii2i]:  by 

P.  BOtler.— Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxii. 
Nicholas  Breakspear  {Adrian  IV)  [in  connexion  with  the  life  by  A.  H.  Tarleton]. — 

Church  Qu.  Rev.  88.  July, 
St.  Dominic  and  the  foundation  of  the  mona  itery  of  Prouille :  by  J.  Guiraud. — Rev. 

hist.  Ixiv.  2.  July. 
A  thirteenth-century  Italian  notice  of  prices  at  tJiefair  of  Troyes :  by  A.  Schaube. — 

Zft.  Social-Wirthschaftsgesch.  v.  8. 
The  alliance  of  Bern  with  the  bishop  of  Sion  [17  July  1252] :  by  R.  Hoppeler.— Jahrb. 

Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxii. 
Philip  the  Fair  and  tJie  bull  *  Ausculta  fili : '  by  R.  Holtzmann  [who  holds  that 
Philip   suppressed  the  bull  and  published  instead  the  more  uncompromising 
*  Deum  time '  forged  by  Pierre  Flotte ;  the  public  burning  of  the  bull  (probably 
the  missing  original  of  the  'Ausculta  fili')  is  defended,  against  Rocquain,  as 
historical].— D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wis8.  N.F.  ii.  1. 
Marsiglio  of  Padua  and  William  of  Ockham :  by  J.  Sullivan.  II  [maintains  that  the 
former  is  more  important  than  the  latter  so  far  as  the  relations  between  pope  and 
emperor  are  concerned].— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  4. 
Peter  Paul  Vergcrius  the  elder  [1370-c.  1445]  [»  contribution  to  the  early  history  of 

humanism] :  by  K.  A.  Kopp.— Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  2. 
St.  CatJierine  of  Genoa  [1447-15 10] .—Church  Qu.  Rev.  88.  July. 
Martin  Luther  [on  the  causes  of  his  separation  from  the  Roman  church,  the  stages  in 
his  religious  development,  and  his  influence  on  the  history  of  Germany].— Quart. 
Rev.  871.  July, 
Calvin's  infancy  at  Noyon  [with  documents  and  views] :  by  N.  Weiss.— Bull.  Hist. 

Protest.  Fran^.  xlvi.  1.  July. 
The  attitude  of  Switserland  during  the  tear  of  tlu  league  of  Schmalkalden :  by  K. 

Geiser,  with  documents  [1546].— Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxii. 
Lucero  the  inquisitor :  by  R.  C.  Lea  [on  fictitious  charges  made  in  the  early  days  of 

the  inquisition]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  4. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  as  a  preacher:  by  H.  B.  Mackey.  I.— Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  23. 

July. 
The  courts  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Lithuania  at  the  close  of  tlie  sixteenth  century :  by 

I.  Lappo.— Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.  June, 
VeiUm  de  Viles  and  la  Mdmora  :  by  A.  R.  Villa  [documents  relating  to  these  African 
garrisons  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  III  and  Philip  IV.    These,  together  with  the 
narrative  of  the  loss  of  Bugia,  previously  noticed,  are  of  high  interest  to  the  student 
of  Spanish-African  hi8tory].~Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xxx.  6. 
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Louis  XIV^s  attempts  to  obtain  the  empire :  by  H.  Vast  [who  prints  the  agreemenU 

made  by  the  electors  of  Saxony  (1664),  Bavaria  (1670),  and  Brandenburg  (1679) — 

this  last  substantially  identical  with  one  accepted  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  the 

same  year — to  support  the  French  king's  candidature  for  the  empire].— Bev.  hist. 

Ixv.  1.  Sept. 
Eitssia  and  France  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  [on  the  visit  of  Peter  the 

Great  to  Paris  and  his  proposal  to  marry  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  due  de 

Chartres].— Bussk.  Starina.  Aug. 
Hamburg  and  the  Ostend  company :  by  £.  Baasch.— Zft.  Social-Wirthschaftsgescfa. 

V.  8. 
The  controversy  on  the  origin  of  the  seven  years*  war :  by  J.  Weiss  [who  gives  a  sum- 

mary  of  M.  Lehmann's  argument]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  2. 
TJie  alliance  between  Russia  and  Austria  at  the  time  of  the  seven  years*  wan  by 

E.  Stchepkin. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.  Aug. 
Diderot's  political  ideas :  by  H.  Skb.— Bev.  hist.  Ixv.  1.  Sept. 
Charles  Engelbert  Oelsner  [1764-1828J  :  by  A.  Stebn.  Ill  [fragments  of  his  memoirs' 

concerning  the  history  of  the  French  revolution,  1791]. — Bev.  hist.  Ixv.  1.  Sept. 
The  French  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1798 :  by  D.  Sampson.— Dublin  Bev.  N.S.  23. 

July. 
The  duke  of  Richelieu  in  Russia  [his  activity  in  south  Bussia  and  the  foundation  of 

Odessa] :  by  P.  Maikov.— Bussk.  Starina.    July. 
Alexander  I  and  Napoleon  at  Erfurt ;  by  V.  Lachinov,  iv,  v.— Bussk.  Starina.    June, 

July. 
The  Russian  campaign  [181 2] ;  from  surgeon  Socrate  Blanc*s  letters  on  the  road  from 

Paris  to  Wilua :  by  A.  de  Oamniebs.— Bev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixii.  1.    July. 
Daniel  Raymond :  by  C.  P.  Neill  [author  of  '  Thoughts  on  Political  Economy,'  1820, 

the  first  systematic  treatise  on  political  economy  written  by  an  American.    Bay- 

mond  undertook  to  refute  Adam  Smith].  —Johns  Hopkins'  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist. 

and  Pol.  Sci.  xv.  6. 
Johann  Adam  MOhler  and  his  views  on  the  ecclesiastical  system :  by  A.  von  Schmid. — 

Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  2. 
Diplomatic  missions  to  the  court  of  China  :  by  W.  W.  Bockill.    The  Kotow  question. 

II.— Amer.  Hist.  Bev.  ii.  4. 
Ethnography  and  historical  science  in  America :   by  F.  Batzel.— D.  Zft.  Oesch.-wiss., 

N.F.,  ii.  M.    B.  8,  4. 

France 

Dupuy's  work  at  the  Trisor  des  chartes  [from  161 5]  and  tlie  origin  of  the  Supplement 
[the  *  sacs '  of  Dupuy's  classification] :  by  H.  F.  Delaborde. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes, 
Iviii.  1,  2. 

French  documents  transferred  to  the  English  government  after  the  treaty  of  Britigny  : 
by  J.  Yiard  [who  prints  a  warrant  of  John  the  Good  for  the  handing  over  of  docu- 
fiients  concerning  certain  districts,  and  a  receipt  for  them  ;  and  suspects  that  many 
such  documents  may  be  hereafter  brought  to  light  in  the  Public  Becord  Office. — 
Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Iviii.  1,  2. 

The  death  and  funeral  of  Philip  the  Fair,  from  a  report  made  to  the  court  of  Majorca 
[1314] :  printed  by  C.  Baudon  de  Mont. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Iviii.  1,  2. 

The  French  theatre  before  Comeille :  by  M.  Sepet.  —Bev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixii.  1.    July. 

Humanism  and  the  reformation  in  France  [1512-1552] :  by  H.  Hauser. — Bev.  hist. 
Ixiv.  2.    July, 

The  religious  opinions  of  Margaret  of  Navarre ^  studied  from  her  poems :  by  A.  Lefranc, 
continued.— Bull.  Hist.  Protest.  Frani?.  xlvi.  6,  8, 9.    June,  Aug.,  Sept. 

The  siege  of  Chartres  by  Condi  [1568] :  by  H.  Lehb.— Bull.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran^.  xlvi. 
6,  7.    June,  July. 

The  rebellion  at  Hesdin  ;  Fargues  and  the  first  president  Lamoignan  [1658- 1668] :  by 
A.  DR  BoisLisLE  [who  examines  the  particulars  of  the  affair  in  connexion  with  a 
fictitious  anecdote  told  by  P.  A.  de  La  Place  in  his  *  Pi^es  int^ressantes '  published 
in  1 78 1,  and  shows  that  Fargues  was  a  rebel].  I.— Bev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixii.  1.    July. 
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The  execution  of  the  princess  Lubomirska  at  Paris  in  1794 :  by  F.  Doubroybki. — 

Bussk.  Starina.    Aug. 
General  Vergis  and  the  last  days  of  Charette  in  Vendue  [24-29  March  1796] :  bj  A. 

DE  Oanniebs. — Bev.  hist.  Ixv.  1.    Sept 
The  regicides  of  the  convention  after  the  revolution :  by  E.  Welvert  [who  traces  their 

fortunes  under  the  empire  and  after  the  restoration  down  to  the  amnesty  of  1830. 

He  thinks  that  the  votes  of  the  mass  of  members  in  favour  of  Louis  XVI's  death 

were  dictated  by  fear,  and  explains  by  this  motive  their  subsequent  action  during 

the  revolution  and  afterwards.    A  list  is  given  of  sixty-eight,  out  of  a  total  which  is 

overestimated  at  462,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  years  and  upwards]. — Bev. 

hist.  Ixiv.  2.    July. 
Napoleon  I  and  the  protestant  churches  of  France :  by  A.  Lods.— Bull.  Hist.  Protest, 

Fran^.  xlvi.  8,  9.    Aug.^  Sept. 
General  Trochu  [from  his  posthumous  memoirs] :   by  A.  de  Ganniebs.— Bev.  Quest. 

hist.  Ixu.  1.    July. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungarj 

Abbot  Hartwig  ofHersfeldas  an  historian :  by  F.  Kubze.— D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  ii.  2. 

The  house  of  Ar'ibo  [from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century] :  by  J.  Eooeb  [who  traces 
the  ramifications  of  the  family  in  south-east  Germany,  and  also  its  relation  to  the 
older  counts  palatine].— Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixxxiii.  2. 

The  origin  of  handicrafts  in  Germany  :  by  G.  von  Below.  U  :  The  historical  position 
of  wage-work. — Zft.  Social- Wirthschaftsgesch.  v.  3. 

Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  financial  administration  of  A  ustria  in  the  thirteenth 
century:  by  A.  Dopsch  (continued  from  vol.  xiv.)  II :  On  the  organisation  of  the 
revenue  system,  and  the  offices  of  landschreiber  bxl^  hubmeister.^yiiiih.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch.  xviii.  2. 

Boydl  elections  in  Germany  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  four 
teenth  century :  by  H.  Bbesslau  [who  maintains  that  the  electoral  princes  copied  the 
procedure  of  papal  elections].— D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  ii.  2. 

The  Augsburg  Interim:  by  G.  Wolf  [with  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
Charles  Y  originally  intended  it  to  bind  the  whole  empire  or  only  the  protcstants]. — 
D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  ii.  1. 

On  the  origin  of  the  pacification  of  Bruck  [i573] :  by  J.  Losbbth  [who  shows  that 
the  text  of  the  archduke  Charleses  engagement  to  the  protestants  of  Styria  was 
falsified  by  the  vice-chancellor  Wolfgang  Schranz,  and  defends  the  estates  from  the 
charge  of  complicity  with  any  forgery  in  this  connexion].— Mitth.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch.  xviii.  2. 

The  policy  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  Bohemian  election  0/  16 19 :  by  M.Bittsb.— Hist. 
Zft.  Ixxix.  2. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  Lippowan  colonies  [sectaries  who  separated  from  the 
Bussian  church  in  the  seventeenth  century]  in  Bukowina  :  by  B.  F.  Kaindl  [chiefly 
from  materials  collected  by  the  late  F.  A.  Wickenhauser.  The  main  settlements 
began  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century].— Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. 
Ixxxiii.  2. 

Charles  William  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick  [1735-1806].— Edinb.  Bev.  881.  July. 

The  emperor  William  I:  by  H.  Bbunneb. — D.  Zft.  Gesch.-wiss.  N.F.  ii.  1. 

Prince  Bismarck  as  a  student  of  history :  by  W.  Milleb.— Gentleman*s  Mag.    Oct.. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  commons  and  common  fields  of  England. — Edinb.  Bev.    381.    July. 

The  battle  of  Hastings  :  by  J.  H.  Boumd  [in  connexion  with  the  monograph  of  W. 
Spatz,  with  whom  on  some  points  he  agrees,  but  whom  he  changes  with  excess  of 
criticism  and  with  a  *  tendance  k  bAtir  des  thtories  en  dehors  dcs  fait<«  *].— Bev. 
hist.  Ixv.  1.     Sept. 

The  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer :  by  J.  H.  Bound  [who  criticises  adversely  the  genea- 
logical work  of  the  editorj.^Genealogist.    July. 
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Wyntoufi's  *  Original  Chronicle  :*  by  W.  A.  Cbaioie  [with  a  discassion  of  the  reoen* 

sions  represented  by  the  leading  manasoripts]. — Scott.  Kev.  59.    July, 
inventory  and  sale  of  goods  at  St.  Peter's^  Comhill  [1546-1552],  I.— Antiqaary,  N.S. 

93.    Sept. 
Some  troubles  of  the  Elizabethan  episcopate :  by  N.  Bibt.— Dublin  Bev.  N.S.  23. 

Jitly. 
Mahan's  *  Life  of  2^eZsoH.'— Edinb.  Rey.  881.    July By  W.  O'C.  Mobris.— Scott. 

Rev.  69.    July. 
Extracts  from  unpublished  letters  of  George  Canning  to  John  Hookham  Frere  [1801- 

1825] Quart.  Rev.  871.    July. 

Modem  English  local  government :  by  M.  R.  Maltbt  [an  examination  of  the  different 

departments  of  local  government,  poor  law,  education,  <frc.,  with  a  view  to  showing 

the  extent  to  which  they  are  under  central  control  or  supervision]. — Columbia 

Univ.  Stud,  in  Hist.  Econ.  and  Pol.  Sc.  ix.  i. 
The  annals  of  Ban/f.— Quart.  Rev.  371.    July. 


Italy 

The  archives  of  Maeerata :  by  L.  Zdbraueb  [giving  a  preliminary  analysis  of  their 
contents.  Those  relating  to  the  financial  administration  of  the  thirteenth  century 
are  of  interest].— Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xix.  2. 

The  archives  of  Viterbo  to  1495  [with  index] :  by  P.  Saviononi,  concluded.— Arch.  R. 
Soc.  Rom.  XX.  i.  2. 

The  Roman  Campagna  [its  topography  and  history] :  by  G.  Tohassetti,  continued.— 
Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xx.  i.  2. 

Presbyter  Scholaro  of  Messina  and  the  charters  of  his  monastery  of  San  Salvatore 
{or  San  Pantaleone) :  by  V.  di  Giovanni  [who  prints  the  diplomas  of  count  Roger 
and  of  Roger  I,  the  will  of  Scholaro,  <fec.,  from  a  Latin  version  exemplified  in  1506]. 
Arch.  stor.  Sicil.  N.S.  xxi.  3,  4. 

Costume  and  jewels  in  use  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  trom  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth century :  by  R.  Be\'ere. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  2. 

Sicilian  nuptial  usages  in  the  middle  ages :  by  C.  A.  Gabufi,  with  documents  [1203- 
1399- 1400]*  [This  article  s  disfigured  by  many  gross  misprints.] — Arch.  stor. 
Sicil.  N.S.  xxi.  3,  4. 

New  docutnents  on  the  ancient  constitution  0  the  commune  of  Florence :  by  P.  Saktini 
[an  appendix  to  vol.  x.  of  *  Documenti  di  storia  Italiana  ;  *  the  documents  lie  between 
1192  and  1230]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  6th  ser.  xix.  2. 

Eight  letters  to  the  Dominican  sisters  of  St.  Agnes  at  Bologna  [c.  1221-1274] :  printed 
by  B.  M.  Reichert.  [Among  the  writers  are  Jordan  of  Saxony,  Raymund  of 
Pefiaforte,  and  Johannes  Teutonicus]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xviii.  2. 

The  topographical  history  of  Mantua  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries :  by 
S.  Davari,  continued. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xiv.    June. 

The  •  Constituto  del  comune  di  Siena  '  [1262] :  by  K.  von  Heoel  [in  connexion  with 
L.  Zdekauer's  edition].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxix.  2. 

Facino  Cane  and  tlie  Oiielfic-Ohibelline  wars  of  northern  Italy  [a  biography  of  the 
condottiere  to  1388] :  by  E.  Galli. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xiv.    June. 

The  sect  of  the  *  Apostolici  *  and  Fra  Dolcino  [their  history  and  doctrines] :  by  P. 
Tocco.— Arch.  stor.  Ital.  6th  eer.  xix.  2. 

A  rebellion  against  Bernardo  di  Coucy,  vicar  of  the  Patrimojiy^  U'S-'S'?  [remark- 
able as  being  a  rebellion  of  Guelfic  towns  and  nobles,  the  vicar  being  defended  by 
the  Ghibellines].— Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xxii.  i.  2. 

Innocent  VI  and  Joanna  I  of  Naples ;  unpublished  documents  from  the  Vatican 
archives :  printed  by  F.  Cerasoli.    I.— Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  2. 

Marino  Falici'o :  by  V.  Lazzarini  [a  critical  examination  of  the  authorities ;  the  pre- 
vious career  of  Faliero,  the  legend  of  the  offence  to  his  wife,  the  formation  of  the 
plot].— N.  Arch.  Ven.  xili.  1. 

Venice  and  tJie  schism  during  tlie  pontificate  of  Gregory  XII  [1406-1409] :  by  E. 
PiVA.— N.  Arch.  Yen.  xili.  1. 
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The  first  years  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  the  invasion  of  John  of  Anjou :  by  E. 
NuNziANTE,  continaed  [1462]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  2. 

Gambling  at  Naples  during  the  Spanish  period :  by  G.  Ceci. — Aroh.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  2. 

Census  of  Naphs  [1591, 1593, 1595] :  by  N,  F.  Faraolia  [who  prints  the  retoms  which 

,     are  also  of  topographical  interest]. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxii.  2. 

Gleanings  from  Sicilian  history:  by  S.  S^lomone-Mabino.— I:  Two  SiciliaA  Inali 
[1594  and  1 57 1]  on  battles  with  the  Ottoman  fleet.  II :  Inventory  i<  llw  goods  of 
Berlinghieri  Bequesens,  captain-general  of  the  galleys  of  the  loagdom  of  Sicily 
[1 561] Arch.  stor.  Sicil.  N.S.  xxi.  3,  4. 

Maria  CoUmna-Mancini  and  her  relations  to  Carlo  Emanuele  11,  duke  of  Savoy :  by 
O.  Clabetta.— Arch.  R.  Soc.  Bom.  xx.  1,  2. 

The  building  of  the  Torre  di  Ligni  and  the  riots  at  Trapani  ix  1673 :  ^7  S*  Hoxano. — 
Arch.  stor.  Sicil.  N.S.  xxi.  3,  4. 

The  correspondence  of  L.  A,  Muratori  and  Giusfppe  Bini :  by  E.  Can-Degani.  [Bini 
sends  notices  from  the  Friuli  to  Muratori,  then  engaged  on  the  *  Antiqaitates  Italioae 
Medii  Aevi.*  The  remarks  on  the  fiefs  of  the  Friuli  are  interesting.  Three  of 
Muratori's  letters  are  dated  17 19,  the  remainder  are  from  1732  to  1736]. — N.  Arch. 
Yen.  xiii.  1. 

Netherlands  and  Belgium 

Tlve  origin  of  allodial  property  at  Ghent :  by  0.  Deshabez  [who  distinguishes  the 
urban  allcu  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  from  that  of  ib# 
Frankish  period,  and  treats  it  as  a  new  phenomenon]. — Ann.  F^^r.  arcbi6flL  -et 
hist.  Belg.  xi.  1. 

The  count's  castle  at  Ghent :  by  H.  van  Dctsb  [describing  a  renuuUUe  specimen  of 
medieval  military  architecture].— Ann.  F^d^r.  archil,  et  hist.  Belg.  xi.  1. 

Accounts  of  the  steward  [*  schoni*]  of  Twenthe  [i  336-1 339]  :  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  S.  MuLLEB  Fz.— Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xviii. 

An  account  of  an  inter tnew  between  duke  Arnold  of  Guelders  and  his  son  Adolf  during 
the  siege  of  Venlo  [1459] :  printed  by  J.  S.  van  Veen.— Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  hist. 
Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xviii. 

Fragment  of  an  autobiography  of  Constantijn  Huygens  [written  in  Latin  1629-163 1] : 
edited  by  J.  A.  Wobp.  [The  work  stops  short  in  161 4.] — Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  hist 
Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xviii. 

Memoir  by  Nanning  Keyser  concerning  the  events  of  1650:  printed  by  K.  W. 
Kebnkamp. — Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xviii. 

Minutes  of  the  Amsterdam  chamber  of  commerce  [*  college  van  oommercie  *],  and  other 
papers,  lists  of  ships,  dc,  [1663-1665] :  printed  by  H.  Bbugmans.— Bijdr.  en 
Mededeel.  hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xviii. 

Sinwn  van  Leeuioen's  Considerations  touching  the  power  of  the  stadhouder  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  magistrates  in  the  toums  of  Holland,  dc,  [167 5- 1676] : 
by  K.  Fbuin  [who  gives  an  account  of  the  writer  and  prints  the  most  important 
chapters  of  his  treatise].— Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xviii. 

The  Walloon  church  at  Leeuwarden :  by  W.  Mbyeb,  second  article ;  concluded. — 
Bull.  Comm.  Hist  Eglises  Wallonnes,  yii.  2. 

BuMia 

Some  notes  on  the  family  of  the  Bomanovs  [showing  that  they  were  a  powerful  family 

as  early  as  1347  and  were  perhaps  of  Lithuanian  origin].— Bussk.  Starina.    June. 
The  West  Russian  village  community  in  the  sixteenth  century:    by  M.  Lovnab- 

ZAPOLflKi.— Zhur.  Biin.  Nar.  Prosv.    July. 
The  letter  tusigned  to  Peter  the  Great  [which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  to  the 

senate  during  the  campaign  of   1711]:    by  F.  Vxtbebo.    [It  is  shown  to  be  a 

forgery.]— Istorich.  Viestnik.    July. 
Becollections  of  Mikhailovski  Danilevski :  by  N.  Shilder  [on  the  condition  of  Bussia 

in  the  years  immediately  following  the  invasion  of  Napoleon].— Bassk.  Starina. 

June,  July,  August. 
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The  Delcahrists  in  the  mines  of  Nerchinsk :  by  P.  Tbunsy  [giYing  data  concerning  the 

exiles  in  Siberia  in  1825].— Istorioh.  Viestnik.    August, 
Admiral  Koltovskoi  [his  services  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1829  and  elsewhere] :  by 

P.  GoLUBOVsxi.— Bussk.  Starina.    Jtily, 
The  confessions  of  a  Polish  insurgent  [with  details  of  the  war  of  1863] :  by  J. 

LiUBABSxi.— Istorich.  Viestnik.    June. 

Spain 

The  organisation  and  customs  of  the  Basgu>$  provinces :  by  A.  M.  FAHifi,  continaed.— 

Boletin  B.  Acad.  Hist.  zzz.  3. 
The  Benedictine  abbey  of  SUos :  by  F.  Cabbol. — Bev.  Qaest.  Hist.  Izii.  1.    Jtdy, 
The  history  of  the  war  of  the  communes :  by  M.  Damyila  [an  introductory  chapter  on 

authorities  and  sources]. — Boletin  B.  Acad.  Hist.  xzz.  3. 
The  second  trial  of  Luis  de  Lion  before  the  ifiquisition  of  VdHadolid  [1582] :  by  G. 

Bebnabd. — Bev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixzii.  1.    July. 

Switzerland 

Extracts  from  the  Zofingen  Jahrseitbuch :    printed    by  W.  F.  ton  Mulinen    [a 

necrology  giving  years  but  not  months  or  days,  preserved  in  a  late  transcript].— 

Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1897,  4. 
Accounts  of  the  tolls  at  Baden  in  Aargau,  Mellingen,  and  Waldshut  [1399-1402] : 

printed  by  F.  E.  Welti. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1897,  4. 
Solothum  documents  [1440^1495] :  printed  byL.B.  ScHaanLiN.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch. 

1897,  4. 
Massina^s  forced  loans  from  Zurich,  St.  Oall,  and  Basel   [1799-18 19] :   by   B. 

LugimbOhl. — Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  zzii. 

America  and  Colonies 

The  constitution  of  New  Plymouth  [1620] :  by  P.  Ebbeba.— Ann.  Acad.  Archil.  Belg. 

z.  2. 
The  proprietary  province  as  a  form  of  colonial  government :  by  N.  L.  Osgood.    I 

[showing  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  counties  palatine  in  England].— Amer. 

Hist.  Bev.  11.  4. 
The  South  American  trade  of  Baltimore  :  by  F.  B.  Bctteb.— Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

Stud.  Hist,  and  Polit.  Sc.  zv.  9. 
The  abolition  of  privateering  and  the  declaration  of  Paris:  by  F.  B.  Stabk  [containing 

also  a  comparative  sketch  of  the  history  of  privateering  down  to  1856,  and  a  chapter 

on  the  working  of  the  declaration.     The  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  United 

States  towards  the  declaration  is  in  part  based  on  unpublished  MSS.]— Columbia 

University  Studies  in  History  &c,  viii.  3. 
The  evolution  of  the  American  voter :  by  J.  Schouleb. — Amer.  Hist.  Bev.  ii.  4. 
The  authorship  of  the  Federalist:  by  P.  L.  Fobd  and  E.  G.  Boubne.— Amer.  Hist. 

Bev.  ii.  4. 
New  Zealand :  by  B.  Pboost  [on  its  religious  history].— Bev.  Bdn6d.  Maredsous,  z.  4. 
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dun.  Pp.  Ixv,  278.  ChAteaudun  :  Poail- 

lier.     10  f. 
MoBTiLLET  (G.  de).  Formation  dela  nation 

fran9aise:  textes,  linguistique,  paleth- 

nologie,  anthropologic.    Paris  :  Alcan. 

6f. 
Kazelle  (L.  J.)  Isaac  Casaabon,  sa  vie  et 

son  temps  [1559-1614].    Paris:  Fisch- 

bacher.    12mo.    3*50  f. 
NupcB  (L.)  Lyon  militaire ;  notes  et  do- 
cuments pour  serTir  ^rhistoire  decette 


ville   depuis  son  origine  jagqu'4  nos 

jours.    Pp.    G42.    Lyon:  Beruoux  et 

Cumin.    25  f. 
Ollivieb  (£.)  L'empire  liberal;  Etudes, 

r^cits,  souvenirs.    II:  Napol^n  et  le 

coup  d'etat.    Paris:  Gamier.    12mo. 

3-50  f. 
Pabis  (G.)  Jean,  sire  de  Joinville.    Pp. 

173.    Paris :  impr.  nationale.    4to. 
Pontbbiand  (colonel  de).  M^moires  sur 

les  gnerres  de  la  chouannerie.   Pp.  634. 

Paris  :  Plon.    7-60  f. 
P0U88EBEAU  (L.  M.)  Histoire  des  comtes 

et  des  dues  de  Nevers.  Pp.  151.  Nevers : 

impr.  Vallidre.    16mo. 
Ba8Toul(A.)  Le  marshal  Canrobert.  Pp. 

368.    Lille  :  Taffin-Lefort    4*25  f. 
Sabbazin    (J.)    Frankreich ;    seine    Ge- 

schichte,    Verfassung,   and  staatliche 

Einrichtungen.    Hsg.  von  B.  Mahren- 

holtz.    Pp.  348.    Leipzig:    Beisland. 

5-50  m. 
Sauzk  (C.)  Les  conferences  de  la  Mothe- 

Saint*H£raye  entre  Henri  de  Navarre  et 

Catherine  de  M^dicis  [1582].    Pp.  63. 

Paris  :  Lechevalier.    2  f. 
Sebbes  (J.  B.)  Histoire  de  la  revolution 

en  Auvergne.    V,   VI.    Pp.   208,  227. 

Paris :  Vic  et  Amat.    16mo.    4  f. 
Valades  (P.  B.  des).  Martial  Delpit,  d^put^ 

do  Passembl^e    nationale ;  journal  et 

correspondance.    Paris:  Didot.    6f. 
Villebbesme  (chevalier  de),  mousquetaire 

de  la  garde  du  roi.    Souvenirs  :  guerre 

d'Am^rique,  Emigration.    Publics  par 

le  vicomte  M.  de  Villebresme.    Paris : 

Berger-Levrault.    5  f. 


B.  GEBMANY 
(Including  Aastria-Hungary) 


Andlbb  (0.)  Les  origines  du  socialisme 
d'etat  en  Allemagne.  Pp.  501.  Paris : 
Alcan.    7  f. 

Anoeli  (M.  Edlervon|.  Erzherzog  Carl 
von  Oesterreich  ais  Feldherr  und 
Heeresorganisator.  IV.  Pp.  619. 
Vienna :  Braumiiller.    (14  m.) 

Bebchobneb  (H.)  Das  sachsische  Amt 
Freiberg  und  seine  Verwaltung  om 
die  Mitte  des  fiinzehnten  Jahrhun- 
dert,  dargestellt  an  der  Hand  von 
Freiberger  Milnzmeisterpapieren  aus 
den  Jahren  1445-1459-  Pp-  ISO* 
Leipzig :  Duncker  A  Humblot. 
3*20  m. 

Ebfubt,  Urkondenbuoh  der  Stadt.  IL 
Bearb.  von  C.  Beyer.  Pp.  918.  Halle  : 
Hendel.     14  m. 

Fauth  (F.)  Dr.  Martin  Lothers  Leben. 
Pp.  228.    Leipzig :  Freytag.    5  m. 

FoBSTSB  (A.)  A  ScHMiD  (K.)  Dic  MOnzen 
der  freien  Beichsstadt  Augsburg  von 
erlangtem  Miinzrecht  (1521)  an  bis 
sum  Verluste  der  lleiohsfreiheit 
(1805),  beschrieben  nach  Originalen. 
Pp.  50,  plates.  Manich  :  Merzbacher. 
4to.    4-50  m. 


HuBEB  (A.)  Geschichte  der  Griindung 
und  der  Wirksarokeit  der  kaisorlichen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  wahrend 
der  ersten  fiinfzig  Jahie  ihres  Be- 
standes.  Pp.  176.  Vienna:  Gcrold. 
(2-80  m.) 

HuBBiN  (J.)  Peter  von  Andlau,  der 
Verfasser  des  ersten  deutschen  Beichs- 
staatsreohts ;  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte des  Humanismus  am  Ober- 
rhein  im  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Pp. 
286.    Strassburg :  Heitz.    6  m. 

LrsATUE  superioris.  Codex  diplomaticus. 
II,  enthaltend  Urkunden  des  Oberlau- 
sitzer  Hussitenkrieges  und  der  gleioh- 
zeitigen  die  Sechslande  angehenden 
Fehden.  Hsg.  von  B.  Jecht.  [1424- 
1426].  Pp.  179—850.  Gdrlitz  : 
Tzschaschel.    3-60  m. 

Oppbbiiann  (0.)  Das  sachsiohe  Amt 
Wittenberg  im  Anfang  des  sechzehnten 
Jahrhundert  dargestellt  au(  Grund 
eines  Erbbuches  vom  Jahre  151 3. 
Pp.  120.  Leipzig :  Dancker  A  Hum- 
blot.    2-80  m. 

PO8CUINGBB  (H.  vou\.  ¥^E%\i^V%\&»X^^»>^ 
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Oct. 


Btattgaf  t :    Peutacbe   yerlagB-Anstalt. 

Bin. 
R  IT  DECK  (W.)   Geschichte  der  dffentlichen 

Sittliclikei t  in  Deutschlaaa,       Pp*  447. 

Jena ;  CoBtc  noble.     10  m* 
BcHMiPT  (H.  G.)     Fttbiaii  von     Dohixa. 

¥p.  225,    Halie  :  Nieiiiejer,    5  m. 
BTEASBBraa,    Die    alten    Matrikcln    der 

UnSversittit  [  162 1- 1793].     Bearb*   von 

G*    C.     Knod.      I,    IL      Pp.     xx3tvii, 

710»     tiTU.       Strasaburg:      Triibner. 

mm. 


Tkalcic  (J.  B.)l  Monumenta  hiBlorica 
libetae  regiae  civitatU  Zagrabiao  me- 
tropolis regni  Dalmatiae,  Croat Ue*  et 
Slaroniae,  III:  Diploniata :  [i^cXJ^ 
1 526].  Pp,  csix,  3GS.  Agram :  Akfeien- 
Buohdrtickerei.    (<i  m.) 

ToEPPEN  (M.)  Die  preuasiacbon  Land- 
tage  wiibrend  der  Eegentscbalt  dea 
brandenburgiscben  Knrfiiraten  Joliann 
Bif^iBniuDd  [1609-1619]  nach  den 
Landtagsakten  dargeetellt.  Pp.  303* 
Ktinigsberg :  Beyer,    4  m. 


0,  GEE  AT  BEIT  AIM  AND  lEELAND 


AtMNGnAM  (H.)  Captain  CuGllar^s  ad- 
venlLirea  in  Ulster  and  Connacbt 
[1588],  with  bis  narrative  of  tlie 
HpaniBii  armada.  Pp.  72.  Loudon  i 
Btock.    2/, 

Ballamp  (A.)  Cbronicles  of  Woodstock, 
compiled  from  onginal  documents. 
Pp.  149.    Oxford  :  Alden.    2  \ 

Bedfoed  (W.  K.  11.)  Tbe  blazon  of 
ci>iscopftcy :  being  the  arme  borne  by 
or  attributed  to  tbe  arc  b  bis  hops  and 
bisbops  of  England  and  Wales.  2nd 
ed.  enlarged.  Pp.  209,  Oxford : 
Clarendon  Presa.     31/G. 

B 100 BArnv, "Dictionary  of  national.  Ed.  by 
S.  Lee.  Lll :  Sh4;armaH^Smirkf.  Pp. 
413.  London:  Bmith,  Elder,  &  Co,  15/. 

BoLisoniioKK  (Henry  St,  Jobn,  viscount), 
Exlraets  Irom  the  political  writings  of. 
Ed.  with  intr.  by  8.  Erskine.  Pp.  140, 
London  :  Roxburgh©  Press.    2,  (K 

BtitdoB  (sir  J.  H.)  Naval  administra- 
tion 3  [1827-1892],  Ed,  by  lady 
Eriggs.     Pp.  364.    London  :  Low.   21/, 

BamoT  {\\\}  Chapters  on  early  English 
church  history.  3rd  ed.,  enlarged. 
Pp.  52(J,  Oxford:  Clarendon  Preaa.  [12/. 

Baoscn  (M.)  Gcschichle  von  England, 
X  :  Von  1816  bis  zum  Abscblusa  der 
Pe  el  sche  n  Ke  form  en.  Pp.  507 .  Goth  a  : 
Perthes.     11  m. 

BccHAN  (J.)  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Pp. 
78.     Oxford:  Blackwell.     2/0, 

Calendar  of  state  papers »  domestic 
series,  Charlea  I,  Addenda,  March 
1 62 5 -Jan.  1649.  Ed.  by  the  late  W. 
D,  Hamilton  and  Sophia  C.  Lomas- 
Pp.  xlviii,  Sm.  London;  II,  M.  8ta^ 
tionery  Ofllce.     15/. 

^_—  Dec.   167 1 -May  1672,    Ed.  by 

F,  H.  B.  DanielL  Pp.  xl,  753.  London : 
H.  M.  Stationery  Ollice.     15/. 

FoRTEscuE  (sir  J,)  Ueber  dieRegierung 
Englanda,  Uebersetzt  und  h&g,  von 
W.  Parow.  Pp.  09,  Leipzig  :  Duncker 
&  Humblot.     1-40  ni, 

GARriNKa  (8,  R.)  History  of  the  common- 
wealth  and  protectorate.  II:  1651^ 
J 654.    London:  Longmana.    21/, 

«- , What  gunpowder  plot  was. 

Pp.  206,    London  :  LongmBiTv^.    ^. 
Hi  ME    (M.   A.  S.)    Bit   \\a.Ucr  T3.i\ft^V. 

Pp.  431.     London :  \^t\V\n,    &l. 
Jackson  (T.  G.)   The  cliuTchol  Hl.'^uti 


the  Virgin,  Oxford,  Pp,  231.  Oxford  r 
Clarendon  Press,     4to.     30/, 

Lincoln  cathedral,  Btatates  of,  arranged 
by  Henry  Bradahaw,  with  illustrativo 
documents.  Ed.  by  C.  Wordsworth.  IL 
Pp,  ccxc,  1*57.  Cambridge :  Univer- 
sity Press.    30/. 

Maclkanr  (D.)  a  history  of  Pembroke 
college,  Oxford.  Pp.  544.  (Oxford 
Historical  Society.)  Oxford  :  Claren- 
don Press. 

Macray  (W.  D.)  a  register  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  St,  Mary  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  New  seriea.  II :  Fel- 
lows, 1522-1575.  Pp,  231,  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.     7/6. 

MacHitcbie  (William),  Diary  of  a  tour 
through  Great  Britain  in  1795.  Pp, 
109.     London:  Stock,     6/. 

Masteemak  (J.  H.  B.)  The  age  of  Milton. 
Pp.  270.    London  :  Bell.     12mo.    3/6. 

Minibtehb'  accounts,  List  of  original 
preserved  in  the  public  record  office. 
Appendix,  corrigenda,  and  index  to 
part  I.  London ;  H,  M.  Stationery 
Oflice.     3/. 

MoORi;  (Thomas).  The  memoirs  of  lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  Ed.  by  M.  Mae- 
dcrmott.  Pp,  ijOO.  London  :  Downey* 
ti/. 

pLEHK  (H-1  Dor  politische  Charakter 
von  Blatheua  Parisiensis.  I*p,  136. 
Leipzig:   Duncker  d'Humblot.  3G0m. 

Piiiv\-  council  of  England,  Acts  of  the. 
Now  series,  XV:  15S7-158S,  Ed. 
by  J,  R.  Dasent.  Pp,  xxxviii,  484- 
London  :    H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  10/. 

RiCRAiinsoK  (0,  H.)  The  national  move- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  and 
its  culmination  in  the  barons'  war. 
Pp.  235,  London  and  New  York; 
Macraillan.    0/0. 

EouKK  (sir  George),  Journal  [1700- 1 702]. 
Ed,  by  O,  Browning,  Pp.  xliv,  272- 
S,  l. :  Navy  Records  Society. 

RosHLBE  (O,)  Kaisorin  Mathilde,  Mutter 
Heinricns  von  Anjou,  nnd  das  Zeitalter 
der  Anarchic  in  England.  Pp.  444. 
Berlin  :  Ebering,     8  ra. 

Sakman'n  (P.)  Bernard  de  Mandeville 
und  die  Bienenfabel-Contro verse.  Pp» 
"^Qf^,   "^TfexWatsf,  •.  Mohr,    7  m. 
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coarse  of  episcopal  succession  in  Eng- 
land from  the  records  of  the  church. 
2nd  ed.  Pp.  248.  Oxford :  Clarendon 
Press.    4to.    10/6. 

Swift  (Jonathan).  Prose  works.  I. 
With  intr.  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  Pp. 
xcvi,  8S4.    London  :  Bell.    8/6. 

Traill  (H.  D.)  Social  England,  ed.  by. 
VI:  1815-1885.  Pp.  700.  London: 
Cassell.    18/. 


Vbnn  (J.)  Biographical  history  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  college  [1349- 
1897].  I:  I349-J7I3-  I*P-  581. 
Cambridge  :  University  Press.    20/. 

WiNDLB  (B.  C.  A.)  Life  in  early  Britain : 
being  an  account  of  the  early  in* 
habitants  of  this  island  and  the 
memorials  which  they  have  left  be- 
hind them.  Pp.  260.  London  :  Nutt. 
3/6. 


D.  ITALY 
(Including  Sayot) 


Cabotti  (D.)  Storia  della  citti  di  Pine- 
rolo,  riveduta^e  corretta  dall*  autore. 
Pp.  661.  Pinerolo :  tip.  Chiantore-Mas- 
carelli.    8  f. 

Gandiki  (L.  a.)  Isabella,  Beatrice,  e  Al- 
fonso d'Este  infanti ;  documenti  in- 
editi  del  secolo  decimoquinto.  Pp.  50. 
Modena :  tip.  Soliani. 

Lenel  (W.)  Die  Entstehung  der  Vor- 
herrschaft  Venedigs  an  der  Adria,  mit 

,  Bcitragen  zur  Verfassungsgeschichte. 
Pp.145.  Strassburg:  Triibner.  8*50  m. 

LoNoo  (0.)  La  rivoluzione  in  Catania 
nel  1 647- 1 648,  narrata  da  un*  antica 
cronaca.  Pp.  55.  Catania :  tip.  Pan- 
sini.    16mo. 

Mauceri  (E.)  Siracusa  nel  secolo  deci- 
moquinto.  Pp.  61.  Syracuse:  tip. 
del  Tamburo.    1*25  1. 


PjbiisBTER  (L.  Q.)  Les  registres  Panl- 
garola  et  le  gridario  generale  de  I'ar- 
chivio  di  stato  de  Milan  pendant  la 
domination  fran^aise  [1499-1513I. 
Pp.  152.    Paris  :  Bouillon.    850  f.     ' 

BuDioER  (W.)  Andreas  Daotius  aua 
Florenz :  ein  biographischer  Versuch. 
Pp.  70.  Halle :  Niemeyer.  2-40  m. 

Saktoro  (D.)  Le  relazioni  tra  Pisa  e  la 
Sardegna  dal  1015  al  1165.  Pp.  111. 
Rome  :  tip.  Forzani.    2  50  1. 

Savoronano  (G.)  Lettere  storiche  dalP 
anno  1508  al  1528,  colla  vita  e  docu- 
menti contemporanei,  pubblicate  da 
V.  Joppi.  Pp.  180.  Udine :  tip.  Doretti; 
1-50  1. 

SoLARi  (A.)  Un'  assoluzione  politica  in 
Lucca  nel  1370.  Pp.  14.  Livorna: 
tip.  Bardelli. 


E.  OTHEB  C0UNTBIE8 


Berukre  (U.)  Monasticon  beige.  I,  2. 
Province  de  Namur,  supplement ;  pro- 
vince de  Hainaut.  Pp.  153-575. 
Bruges:  Descl^  et  de  Brouwer.  4to. 
20  f. 

BoMTEMAKTEL  (Hans).  Dc  regeeringe 
van  Amsterdam  soo  in  *t  civiel  als  cri- 
mineel  en  militare  [1653-1672].  Uitg. 
door  G.  W.  Kernkamp.  Pp.  cezzxiv, 
802.    The  Hague:    Nijhoff. 

CovELLE  (A.  L.)  Le  livre  des  bourgeois 
de  Tancienne  rdpublique  de  Geneve 
public  d'apr^  les  registres  officiels 
[1339-^792].  Pp.  564.  Geneva : 
Jullien.    15  fr. 

Crahat  (L.)  Coutnmes  du  comtS  de 
Looz  et  de  la  seigneurie  de  Saint- 
Trond.  UI.  Pp.  669.  Brussels : 
Gk>emaere.    12  f. 

Deprez  (V.)  La  liberation  de  la  Flan- 
dre  flamingante  par  Jacques  van 
Artevelde.  Pp.  176.  Brussels:  Cas- 
taigne.    4  f . 

Desdevises  du  D£zbrt(G.)  L'Espagne 
sous  Tancien  regime  ;  la  society.  Pp. 
xzxii,  294.  Paris:  Societ6  fran9aise 
d'imprimerie.    5  f. 

Devillers  (L.)  Cartulaire  des  comtes 
de  Hainaut.  VL  Pp.  xxxi,  1050. 
Brussels:  Hayez.      15 f. 

Funck-Brkntano  (F.)  Additions  au 
Codex  diplomaticus  Flandriae,  de  M. 


lecomtede  Limburg  Stirum.    Pp.  91. 

Nogent-le  Rotrou :  impr.  Daupeley-Gou- 

verneur. 
Gezelle  (G.)    Hennen  van  Merchtenen*B 

Cronicke  van  Brabant  [1414].    Pp.235. 

Ghent :  Siffer.    4  f. 
Giluodts-Van-Seveben  (L.)   Kecueil  det 

anciennes  coutumes    de  la  Belgique. 

Coutumes  des  pays  et  comte  de  Flandre, 

II.     Pp.  604.      Brussels:    Goemare. 

4to.  12  f. 
Hubert  (E.)    La  torture  aux  Pays-Bas 

autriomens   pendant   le    dix-huiti^me 

si^cle.    Pp.  176.    Brussels;  Leb^e. 

4to. 
Kbbchovb  de  Dektergheh  (comte  0.  de). 

Les    prdliminaires  de    la    revolution 

beige   en    1830.    Pp.  56.     Brussels: 

Weissenbruch.    1*50  f. 
Laeken  (L.  van).     De  sanskulotten   in 

Vlaanderen    of    de    heldenstrijd    der 

boeren  in  1798,  bewerkt  naar  de  beste 

bronnen.    Pp.   1018.     Brussels:  Ver* 

gaert.    10  f. 
Lahate  (L.)     Cartulaire  de  la  commune 

d'Andenne.     I:      [1101-1650].      Pp. 

cxoi.    Namur:  Wesmael-Charlier. 
Marneffe  (E.    de).    La  principaute  de 

Li^ge   et  les  Pays-Bas  au  xvi«  si^cle. 

Pp.  184.    Lidge  :  Grandmont. 
Sanchez  i>e  Oca^a  (R.)    CQtiixvV^\i^vQiek»\ 
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la  edad  media.    Pp.   456.     Madrid  : 

impr.     del     Asilo     de      Hu^rfanos. 

4to. 
San  Bomain  (M.  de).    Querra   civil    de 

1833  k  1840  en  Arag6ii  y  Valencia.    II. 

Madbrid :  Murillo.    4to.    4  pes. 
Texioob   (Jos.)    Monumenios  histdrioos 


de  Valencia  y  su  reino.  Coleccl6n 
de  monografias  sobre  la  bistoria,  geo- 
grafia,  oronologia,  epigrafia,  y  biblio- 
grafia  de  esta  regi6n.  II.  Pp.  505. 
Valencia:  Mora.  4to. 
TiLuksK,  Histoire  de  Tabbaye  d*Oryal. 
Pp.  525.    Namur :  Delvaux.    10  f . 


VI.    AMERICAN  AND  COLONIAL  HISTORY 


AzABA  (F.  de).  Descripci6n  ^  historia 
del  Paraguay  y  del  Bio  de  la  Plata. 
Nueva  edici6n.  Asunci6n  del  Para- 
guay: Uribe.    Pp.428,  857. 

Dallingeb  (F.  W.)  Nominations  for 
elective  office  in  tbe  United  States. 
Pp.  290.  New  York:  Longmans. 
(7/6.) 

Cappa  (B.)  Estudios  criticos  acerca  de 
la  dominaci6n  espafiola  en  America. 
XVUL    Pp.  225.    Madrid  :  Aguado. 

Garat  (B.)  Compendio  elemental  de 
bistona  del  Paraguay.  Pp.  800. 
Madrid :  impr.  del  Progreso  editorial. 

Habt  (A.  B.)  American  history  told  by 
contemporaries.  I :  Era  of  colonisa- 
tion [1 492- 1 689].  Pp.  606.  London : 
Macmillan.    8/6. 

MsDiNA  (J.  T.)  Colecci6n  de  docu- 
mentos  in^itos  para  la  historia  de 
Chile  desde  el  viaje  de  Magallanes 
basta  la  batalla  deMaipo[i5i8-i8i8]. 
VIII,  IX :  Valdivia  y  sus  companeros. 


1,  2.  Pp.  511,  475.  Santiago  de 
Chile:  impr. Elzeviriana.    4to. 

Pettbaud  (L.)  L*esclavage  auz  An- 
tilles fran^aises  avant  1789,  d'aprds 
des  documents  inddits  des  archives 
coloniales.    Paris:  Hachette.    10 f. 

VENEzuBLA.--B€port  and  accompanying 
papers  of  the  United  States  commis- 
sion on  the  true  divisional  line  between 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana.  I: 
Historical.  II :  Extracts  from  archives. 
Ill:  Geographical.  With  an  atlas  of 
maps  of  the  Orinoco-Essequibo  region. 
Washington :  Government  printing 
office. 

Weabe  (G.  E.)  Cabot's  discovery  of 
North  America.  Pp.  356.  London : 
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NoU. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach  informing  us  that  when  he  wrote 
in  his  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation  that  the  secular  clergy  in  England  were  in 
many  places  *  displaced  to  make  way  for  monks,  and  the  bishop's  chapter  became  one 
of  monks  instead  of  canons,  a  thing  unknown  abroad,  where,  from  St.  Peter's,  Borne, 
to  the  furthest  corners  of  Norway  and  Spain,  cathedrals  always  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,'  he  did  not  mean,  as  Mr.  Bashdall  supposed  (antet  p.  568),  that  there 
were  no  cathedrals  abroad  served  by  monks,  but  that  there  were  none  in  which  the 
fiecular  clergy  were  expelled  to  make  room  for  monks.  He  also  assures  us  that  the 
reading  *  commensalibus  '  to  which  Mr.  Bashdall  took  exception  is,  in  fact,  that  of  his 
manuscript.  The  remainder  of  his  letter  is  of  too  controversial  a  character  to  justify 
its  insertion  here. 
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TfiiE.S.  -*  Of  the  traniilation,  wc  may  nay  in  a  tdngle  wonl  that  it  is  cxoellent ;  of  the  iutro«luction  and  commentary 
thftt  they  are  on  the  lerel  of  the  liigheat  sobolarship  of  the  day.' 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  L\m\W\,  liw^^^xv. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

•  EDINBURGH  '   EDITION.     10  vols.  8vo.  6*.  each.     Volomes  I.— IV.  dow  ready. 
And  to  be  continued  in  Monthly  Volumes  till  completed. 

THE    LIFE   AND   WORKS    OF    LORD    MACAULAY. 

Vols.  I.-I v.— HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND.  I   Vol.  VIIL— SPEECHES;  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT 
Vola.  v.- VIL  —  ESSAYS  ;    BIOGRAPHIES;  ROME  ;  MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 

INDIAN     PENAL    CODE;    CONTIUBU-  ;   Vols.  IX.  and  X.— THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

TIONS    TO    KNIGHT'S    »  QUARTERLY  I  OF    LORD    MACAULAY.     By  the  Right 

MAGAZINE '  I  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Tbkvbltan,  Bart.  M.P. 


GOVERNMENTS  and  PARTIES  in  CONTINENTAL   EUROPE. 

By  A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL.     2  vols.  8vo.  2  It. 
*  Mr.  Lawrence  Lowell  has  rendered  a  serylce  to  the  student  of  European  polittos.    His  aim  has  been  to  explain  briefly 
the  rdation  between  the  development  of  political  parties  and  the  mechanism  of  modem  goremment  in  the  prindpiJ 
Roropean  Statea.    The  HUtes  dealt  with  are  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.*— Times. 

The  INDIAN  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY.  Examined  with  Reference 
to  the  Physical,  Ethnographic,  and  Historical  Conditions  of 
the  Provinces. 

By  B.  H.  BADEN-POWELL,  C.I.E.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon.     With  Map.     8vo.  16«. 

SOCIALISM  and  CATHOLICISM.  From  the  Italian  of  Count 
Eduard  Soderini. 

By  RICHARD  JENfiRY-SHEE,  of  the  Inner  Temple      With  a  Preface  by  Cardinal 
Vaughan.     Crown  8vo.  6t. 

HARVARD    HISTORICAL    STUDIES. 
The  SUPPRESSION    of   the  AFRICAN    SLAVE   TRADE   to   the 
UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA,  1638-1870. 

By  W.   E.  B.   DU  BOIS,  Ph.D.  Professor  in  Wilberforce  University.     8vo.  7*.  6/«. 

The  CONTEST  OVER  the  RATIFICATION  of  the  FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION  in  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  S.  B.  HARDING,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Indiana  University.    8vo.  6#. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  of  NULLIFICATION  in  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

By  D.  F.  HOUSTON,  A.M.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University 
of  Texas.     8vo.  6«. 

THE     SILVER     LIBRARY.-A^   Volumes. 

A  JOURNAL  of  the  REIGNS  of  KING  GEORGE  IV.,  KING 
WILLIAM  IV.,  and  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

By  CHARLES  C.  F.  GREVILLE.     8  vols,  crown  8vo.  ds.  Grf.  each. 

THE  JEWEL  OF  YNS  GALON :  being  a  hitherto  unprinted  Chapter 
in  the  History  of  the  Sea  Rovers. 

By  OWEN  RHOSCOMYL.     With  12  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  3«.  6rf. 

The  PEOPLE  of  the  MIST:  a  Romance. 

By  H.  RIDER   HAGGARD.     With  16  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  3«.  6^. 


The  RED   SCAUR:  a  Story  of  Rustic  Life  in  Northumberland. 

By  P.  ANDERSON  GRAHAM.     Crown  8vo.  6*. 

*  Mr.  Graliam  has  taken  a  little  Northumberland  valley,  and  so  skilfully  has  be  drawn  the  lives  and  the  paaaions  of 
its  handful  or  folk  that  they  ho'.d  the  imagination  a»  completely  as  though  they  were  moving  on  a  far  larger  stage. 
Therein  lies  one  of  the  Hecrets  of  the  book's  fascination.'— Western  Daily  PiiBds. 

The  PRINCESS   DESIREE:  a  Romance. 

By  CLEMENTINA  BLACK.    With  8  Illustrations  by  John  Williamson.   Cr.  8vo.  6#. 

*  The  reader  who  be;<ins  this  very  fascinating  tale  will  feel  bound  to  finish  it.  .  .  .  The  story  runs  naturally  in  • 
highly  romantic  vein.  It  is,  however,  so  brightly  and  uh  cicely  written,  and  is  so  interesting  throughout,  as  to  be  to  the 
reader  a  source  of  real  delight.'— Aberubkn  Daily  Fbek  Pricss. 

WIDE  ASUNDER  as  the  POLES :  a  Novel. 

hy  ARTHUR  CRUMP.    Cto^h  %vo.  6«. 
LONGMANS,  GREl^li,  &  CO.,  liOn^oTi.^e^  "iwV,  ^\A  ^^\sibay. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

NEW    BOOK    BY    MR.    ANDREW    LANG. 

PICKLE     THE      SPY; 

Or,  THE   INCOGNITO    OF  PRINCE    CHARLES. 
By    ANDREW     LANG. 

With  6  Portraits.    8vo.  18«. 

%•  IThU  book  Unota  novel,  though  U  contains  the  mateHdU  of  romance.  The  sulffeet  U  the  m^steriout  disappearance  cf 
Prinee  Charles  from  Februarp  S8, 1749,  praetieaUv  Htt  hi»  father's  death  in  1766.  Tluse  fears,  etpedaUy  1749-1756,  were 
occupied  in  European  hide-and-seek.  The  Ambassadors  and  Courts  of  Europe,  and  the  spies  of  England,  were  helpless,  till 
in  1780  a  Highland  ehi^  qf  the  highest  rank  sold  himself  to  the  EnglUh  Government.  The  book  contains  his  unpubHshed 
letters  and  information,  trtth  those  of  another  spg,  James  Mohr  Macgregor,  Rob  Rog*s  son.  These,  combined  %pith  the  Stuetrt 
Papers  In  Her  Majesty's  Library  at  Windsor,  the  Letters  from  English  Ambassadors  in  the  State  Papers,  the  PeiUical 
Correspondence  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  French  Archives,  illuminate  a  chapter  in  Secret  History,  The  eb^guiar 
story  ef  Macallester  the  spy  also  yields  some  facts,  and  the  whole  exhibits  the  last  romance  qf  the  Stuarts,  and  the  extremes 
of  loyalty  cuid  treason, 

The     GIRLHOOD     of    MARIA      JOSEPHA     HOLROYD     (Lady 
Stanley  of  Alderley),  as  told  in  Letters  of  a  Hundred  Years 

Ago,  from  I776-I796.      With  6  Portraits.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  18*. 

*  Since  the  pabllcation  of  "The  Yemey  Letters'*  no  more  dellghtfnl  book  of  Bnglish  memoixB  has  appeared  than 
*'  The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Joaepha  Holroyd.**  .  .  .  Let  thoee  who  lore  the  Roasip  of  the  age  of  hoops  and  powder,  misery 
and  pplendoar,  brilliant  ansemblies  and  Tile  roads,  make  haste  to  get  this  most  engaging  of  books  uf  its  kind.  We 
wMTftnt  that  a  treat  is  in  store  for  them.'— Daily  Tklkokaph. 


THE    FUR    AND    FEATHER    SERIES.-A>^  Vobtmr. 
Edited  by  ALFRED  E.  T.  WATSON. 

RED  DEER 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macphbrsox.-DEER-STALKING. 
By  Cameron  of  Lochibl.  — STAG -HUNTING.  By  Viscount  Ebrinoton.— 
COOKERY.  By  Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illustrations  by  J.  Charlton 
and  A.  Thorburn.     Crown  8vo.  ot. 


LETTERS  to  YOUNG  SHOOTERS. 

Third  Seriett  Comprising  a  Short  Natural  History  of  the  Wildlowl  that  are  Bare  or 
Common  to  the  British  Lilands,  with  Complete  Directions  in  Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the 
Coast  and  Inland.  By  Sir  RALPH  PAYNE-GALLWEY,  Bart.  With  200  lUus- 
tratioQs  by  C.  Whtmper,  J.  G.  Millais,  A.  de  Breb,  and  the  Author.    Crown  8vo.  18f. 

HAND-IN-HAND   FIGURE  SKATING. 

By  NORCLIFFE  G.  THOMPSON  and  F.  LAURA  CANNAN,  Members  of  the 
Skating  Club.  With  an  Introduction  by  Captain  J.  H.  Thomson,  R.A.  Member  of  the 
Figure  Committee  of  the  National  Skating  Association,  the  Skating  Club,  the  Wimbledon 
Skating  Club,  &c.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     16mo.  6«. 

THE    LIFE    OF    NANSEN. 
FRIDTIOF  NANSEN,  1861-1893. 

By  W.  C.  BRdGGER  and  NORDAHL  ROLFSEN.  Translated  bv  William 
Archer.     With  8  Plates,  46  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  3  Maps.     8vo.  12*.  firf. 

The  LIFE  of  SIR  KENELM  DIGBY. 

By  one  of  his  Descendants,  the  Author  of  *  The  Life  of  a  Conspirator,' '  A  Life  of  Archbishop 
Laud,'  •  The  Life  of  a  Prig,'  &c.     With  7  Illustrations.     8vo.  16«. 

*  This  biography  of  Sir  Kcnelm  Dlgby,  who  lived  and  moreii,  meandered  and  marauded,  during  the  reigns  of  onr 
lint  three  Stnurt*,  reads  in  many  parts  like  an  enthralling  romanoe,  full  of  plot  and  passion,  Gonrt  Intrigue  and  Htirrlng 
•dventure,  and  much  else  that  goes  to  the  making  of  one  of  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman'«  st-niet.*— Daily  Oiiboniclk. 
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JUST   PUBLISHED,  8vo.  price  16s. 

THE  UHION  OF  EHBLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

A  Study  of  International  History. 
By    JAMES    MACKINNON",    Ph.D. 

Lecturer  on  Hxttory  i»  the  Univertity  of  St,  Andrewi. 


DAILY  NEW8.—*Vfe  have  read  Dr.  Mackinnon*s  five  hundred  pages  with  respectful 
Attention  and  not  a  little  admiration.* 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ^iT^iZrJSiZXr.— 'This  excellent  volume  is  eminently  fair  and 
judicial  in  tone.' 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — *Dr.  Mackinnon's  attempt  .  .  .  has  issued  in  an  extremely  solid 
and  respectable  piece  of  work,  which  is  marked  by  thoroughness  of  investigation  and  by  a  fair 
share  of  the  judicial  spirit.' 

LAW  JOURNAL, — <  Though  evidently  a  genuine  and  patriotic  Scot,  he  takes  a  broad  view 
of  his  subject.  It  would  be  difficult  to  read  a  more  dispassionate  account  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  Union  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  chapters  of  this  book.' 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — *Mr.  Mackinnon  has  the  faculty  of  original  research  ;  he  is  pains- 
taking and  impartial ;  his  st>  le  is  clear,  unaffected,  and  scholarly  ;  he  is  an  ardent  patriot ;  and 
with  such  an  equipment  he  performs  his  task  in  a  manner  which  at  once  illuminates,  interests, 
and  instructs.' 

SCOTSMAN. — *  A  conscientious  work,  which  will  gain  the  attention  of  readers  both  for  its 
merits  as  a  careful  and  thoughtful  narrative  of  facts,  and  for  its  appositeness  at  a  time  when 
political  questions  deriving  from  principles  of  Union  are  so  warmly  agitated  that  the  history  of 
the  past  may  well  be  looked  back  upon  to  illustrate  problems  pressing  presently.' 

ABERDEEN  DAILY  FREE  PRESS.—  *  The  stoiy  of  such  an  event  in  our  national  history 
is  well  worth  telling,  and  it  has  been  both  well  and  faithfully  told  by  the  author  of  this  book. 
Dr.  Mackinnon's  work  forms  an  addition  of  great  value  and  much  interest  to  the  historical 
literature  of  the  country.* 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW.— 'Ue  has  produced  a  very  interesting,  and,  on  the  whole, 
impartially  written  account  of  the  eventful  period  which  led  up  to  the  Union,  and  the  great 
struggle  for  and  against  the  Union  itself,  and  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  it.  .  .  .  No  one 
can  question  the  admirable  spirit  and  fairness  with  which  he  discusses  his  subject,  or  the  ability 
and  industry  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  it.' 

FRANKFURTER  ZEITUNG  (translated).—*  Dr.  Mackinnon  has  rendered  an  important 
service  to  historical  investigation,  and,  in  view  of  the  Scottish  Home  Rule  movement,  to  contem- 
porary politics  also,  by  his  careful  examination  of  the  material  relating  to  the  Union.  He  has 
written  an  extremely  interesting  and  readable  history.  Such  a  work  was  decidedly  wanted,  and 
Mackinnon's  book  may  be  most  warmly  recommended  to  all  historians,  owing  to  its  thoroughness 
and  mastery,  as  a  reliable  authority  on  the  subject.' 

DUNTiEE  ADVERTISER.— 'The  lack  of  an  authoritative  history  of  the  subject  has  now 
been  supplied.  Dr.  Mackinnon  has  provided  a  very  complete  and  consecutive  history  of  this 
stirring  period.  The  author  has  prepared  himself  for  the  task  by  a  wide  and  laborious  study  of 
contemporary  history.  There  are  few  avenues  of  lesearch  that  have  escaped  his  notice,  and  the 
gleaner  who  comes  after  Dr.  Mackinnon  will  not  have  many  sheaves  to  bring  home.     Above  all, 

he  deBerves  hearty  commendation  for  the  impartiality  witli  which  he  has  related  the  facts  of  the 

case/ 
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STANBAM)  fflSTOMCAL  WORKS. 

ABBOTT.— A   HISTORY    OF    GREECE.     By  Evelyn  Abbott, 

M.A.  LL.D. 
P&rt  I.— From  the  Karliest  Times  to  the  Ionian  Revolt.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  6rf. 
Part  II.— 500-446  B.C.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  6^. 

ACLAND  and   RANSOME.— A  HANDBOOK  IN  OUTLINE 

OF   THE    POLITICAL   HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND  TO  1894.     Chronologically  Arranged. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  Dtke  Acland,  M.P.  and  Ctkil  Ransome,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ANNUAL  REGISTER  (THE).     A  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home 

and  Abroad,  for  the  year  1895.    8vo.  18^. 
Volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  for  the  years  1863-1894  can  still  be  had.    18«.  each. 

BRIGHT.— A  HISTOEY  OF  ENGLAND.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Feaxck 

Bright,  D.D.  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo. 

Period  I. — MEDiiEVAL   Monajighy:   the  Departure  of   the  Romans  to  Richard  III.     From 
A.D.  449  to  1485.     4i.  6d. 

Period  II.—Personal  Monarchy  :  Henry  VII.  to  James  II.     From  1485  to  1688.    5m. 

Period  III.— Constitutional  Monarchy  :  William  and  Mary  to  William  IV.    From  1689  to 
18.37.    7g.6d. 

Period  I V.—Thb  Growth  of  Democracy:  Victoria.    From  1837  to  1880.    6*. 

BUCKLE.— HISTORY  OF  CIVILISATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

FRANCE,  SPAIN  AND  SCOTLAND.    By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.    3  vols.  cr8vo.  24t. 

BURKE —A  HISTORY    OF   SPAIN  from  the  Earliest  Times   ro 

the  Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.    By  Ulick  Ralph  Burke,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  32*. 

DE     TOCQUEVILLE.— DEMOCRACY    IX    AMERICA.     By 

Alexis  db  Tocquevillb.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  16#. 

EWALD.— THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL.     By  Hkinrich  Ewald. 

8  vols.  8vo.  £5.  IHg. 

FROUDE. — Works  by  James  A.  Froude: 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.     12  vols,  crown  8vo.  3^.  Gd.  each. 

THE    DIVOHCE    OF  CATHERINE    OF   ARAGON :    the  Story  as  told  by  the 
Imperial  Ambassadors  resident  at  the  Court  of  Henry  Vlll.    Cro>\n  8vo.  its, 

THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA,  and  other  Essays,  Historical  and 
Descriptive.    Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6rf. 

ENGLISH   SEAMEN  IN  THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.    8vo.  6*. 

THE     ENGLISH    IN    IRELAND    IN    THE     EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

Cabinet  Edition.     8  vols,  crown  8vo.  ISs.     Cheap  Edition.     3  vols,  crown  8vo.  li)s.  (Ui. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.    Crown  8vo.  (js. 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS.    4  vols,  crown  8vo.  8«.  M.  each. 

C^SAR  :  a  Sketch.     Crown  Bvo.  8s.  Gd. 
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STANDAED  fflSTORICAL  WORKS. 


GARDINER. — ^Works  by  Samuel  Eawson  Gardiner: 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  c 
the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.     10  vols,  crown  Svo.  6«.  each. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   GREAT   CIVIL  WAR,   1642-1649.      4  vols,  crown  8vc 
6«.  each. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    COMMONWEALTH    AND    THE    PROTECTORATE 

1649-1660.  Vol.  1.  1649-1651   Svo.  21t. 

THE     STUDENT'S    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND.      With    878    Dlustrationt 
Crown  Svo.  12*. 

KAYE    and    MALLESON.— HISTOEY    OP    THE    INDIAl 

MUTINY,  1867-1858.     By  Sir  John  W.  Ejlye  and  Colonel  G.  B.  Mallbson.     Wit 
Analytical  Index  and  Map8  and  Plans.     Cabinet  Edition.     6  vols,  crown  8vo.  6/.  each. 

LECKY, — Works  by  William  Edward  Hartpolb  Lbcky  : 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURX. 

Library  Edition.     8  vols.  Svo.  £7,  4«. 

Cabinet  Edition.    England.    7  vols,  crown  Svo.  6s,  each.     Ireland.    5  vols,  crown  8v( 
6i.  each. 

HISTORY   OF  EUROPEAN   MORALS  FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLE 
MAQNE.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  16*. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    RISE    AND    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    SPIRIT    01 
RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  ISs. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY.    2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

MACAU  LAY. — ^Works  by  Lord  Macaulay  : 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 

Cabinet  Edition.     16  vols,  post  Svo.  £4.  16#.  |  Librarj'  Edition.     8  vols.  Svo.  £5.  os. 
*  Edinburgh '  Edition.     8  vols.  Svo.  6«.  each 

HISTORY    OF   ENGLAND    FROM    THE    ACCESSION   OF   JAMES    THl 
SECOND. 


Cabinet  Edition.     8  vols,  post  Svo.  48«. 
Library  Edition.     5  vols.  Svo.  £4. 


Popular  Edition.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  Bs. 
Student's  Edition.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  I2s. 
People's  Edition.    4  vols,  crown  Svo.  I6s. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS,  with  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME 
in  1  volume. 

Popular  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  2*.  6d.  \      Silver  Library  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  3«.  tJrf. 

Authorised  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  Qd.,  or  3«.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 
Student's  Edition.     1  vol.  crown  Svo.  Qs. 
People's  Edition.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  Ss. 
Trevelyan  Edition.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  9s. 


Cabinet  Edition.     4  vols,  post  Svo.  2is. 
Library  Edition.     3  vols.  8vo.  36#. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  AND  SPEECHES. 

Popular  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  \  Student's  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition.     Including  Indian  Penal  Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Miscellaneoi: 
Poems.     4  vols,  post  Svo.  24s. 
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STANDARD  fflSTOMCAL  WORKS. 


MAY. —THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    HISTOEY    OP    ENGLAND 

since  the  Accession  of  George  I  [I.,  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thomas  Ebskike  May,  K.O.B. 
(Lord  Farnboroagh).    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  ISf. 
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Author  of  *  Thi  Liit  «/  Archtlmbop  Lmu4,  *  *  The  Uf*  of  a  Prig, '  ^c. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  KENELM  DIGB' 
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TIMES.—'  Extremely  (food  reading.  *  .  .  Sir  Kenelm's  de9<5endant  deserves  oar  gratitude 
hia  entertaining  and  unconventional  volume/ 

ACADEMY.— 'Urn  life  is  pretty  reading,  and  we  are  in  debt  to  the  descendant  ii^ 
liimself  "  T.  L."  who  baa  pnt  it  together  for  oa.' 

SPMTA  TOIL ^'  Bin  biogi-apber  .  .  .  baa  reaiidembled  the  gossip  of  Antony  i\  We 
Aubrey,  and  of  Sir  Kenelm  himself^  with  considerable  tact.' 

MORNING  i*^>.5T.  — 'To  be  commended  for  the  comprehenaive  and  impartial  view  that 
ban  taken  of  Sir  Ketielm  Digby's  life  and  character/ 

BAIL  Y  CHRONICLE—*  Reads  in  many  pnrtu  like  an  enthralling  romance,  full  of  plot  tt 
pastiion,  Court  intrigue,  and  j^tirring  adventure/ 

SCOTSMAN  -'  A  series  of  love  adventures  as  romantic  as  any  provided  by  present-d 
novels/ 

MANCHESTER  GUA  RDIAN.-^'  This  benutifiilly. illustrated,  prettily-covered,  welUprinti 
and  graceful  book.      .  .  The  readier  learns  to  respect  btjth  the  author  and  bis  subject/ 
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